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LONDON : 
PRINTRD  BY  I.  RADDON,  CA8TLB  SHIKBT,  FIMBBITRY. 


THB 

LONDON  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


T»s  Sataeribm  to  tiM  liondaii  Baeyclopsdla  cannot  Irat  be  gratUled  by  the  Introduction  of  the  fcllovlog  Article  o« 
lariDnuTT,  Ikom  tiie  pen  of  the  l«te  Rer.  Roibbt  Hall  ;  nod  its  importance/ the  pnbliihen  hope,  will  bee  tufficient 
or  citing  is  prominwice,  by  plManf  it  et  the  ^tgitming  of  tJue  Part. 


INFIDELITY  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  and  the  guidea  of  life,  they  proposed  to  revolu- 

irreligious  temper  and  unholy  speculation,  em-  tionize  the  morals  of  mankina ;  to  regenerate  ihe 

ployedy  not  in  examining  the  evidences  of  Chris-  world,  by  a  process  entirely  new ;  and  to  rear 

tianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfec-  the  temple  of  virtue,  not  merely  without  the  aid 

tioDS  of  professing  Christians.    It  has  passed  of  religion,  but  on  the  renunciation  of  its  prin- 

through  various  stages,  each  distinguished  by  ciples,  and  the  derision  of  its  sanctions, 

higher  gradations  of  impiety;  for  when  men  With  respect  to  the  sceptical  and  religious 

arroganUy  abandon  their  guide,  and  wilfully  shut  systems,  the  inquiry  at  present  is  not  so  much 

thetr  eyes  on  the  light  of  heaven,  it  is  wisely  which  is  the  truest  in  speculation,  as  which  is 

ordained  that  their  errors  shall  multiply  at  every  the  most  useful  in  practice ;  or,  in  other  words, 

step,  notil  their  extravagance  confutes  itself,  and  whether  morality  will  be  best  promoted  by  con- 

the  mischief  of  their  principles  works  its  own  sidering  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  comprehen- 

antidote.    That  such  nas  been  the  progress  of  sive  law,  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  supreme, 

iuihdelity  will  be  obf  ious  from  a  slight  survey  of  omnipotent  legislator,  or  as  a  mere  expedient, 

its  history.  adapted  to  our  present  situation,  enforced  by  no 

Lord   Heibeit,  the  first  and  purest  of  our  other  motives  than  those  which  arise  from  the 

English yree-(Atfiikm,  who  flourished  in  the  be-  prospects  and  interests  of  the  present  state. 

ginniDg  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  did  not  so  The  subject,  viewed  iu  this  light,  may  be  con- 

mudi  impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of  sidered  under  two  aspects ;  the  influence  of  the 

the  Scriptures,  as  attempt  to  supersede  their  opposite  systems  on  the  principles  of  morals, 

■eoessityy  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  and  on  the  formation  of  character.    The  6rst 

great  principles  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral  may  be  styled  their    direct,    the  latter   their 

govemaient,  and  a  future  world,  are  taught  with  equally  important,  but  indirect  consequence  and 

soAcient  clearness  by  the  light  of  nature.     Bo-  tendency. 

hngbroke,  and  others  of  his  successors,  advanced  1.  The  sceptical,  or  irreligious,  system  sub- 
mudi  ftrther,  and  attempted  to  invalidate  the  verts  tlie  whole  foundation  of  morals.  It  may 
proo&  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  and,  be  assumed  as  a  maxim  that  no  person  can  be 
consequently,  all  expectations  of  rewards  and  required  to  act  contrary  to  his  greatest  good,  or 
paniahmeots;  leaving  the  Supreme  Being  no  his  highest  interest,  comprehensively  viewed 
other  perfections  than  those  which  belong  to  a  in  relation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  being. 
first  canse,  or  Almighty  contriver.  After  him,  It  is  often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest 
at  a  considerable  distance,  followed  Hume,  tlie  partiaUy^  to  sacrifice  a  smaller  pleasure  for  the 
most  subtle,  if  not  the  most  philosophical,  of  the  sake  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  in  pur- 
Deists  ;  who,  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  suit  of  a  distant  good  of  more  consequence^  In 
cause  and  effect,  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  an  a  word,  to  arbitrate  amongst  interfering  claims 
univecsal  scepticism,  and  to  pour  more  than  of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic  of  human 
Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole  region  of  life.  But,  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
morals.  Since  his  time  sceptical  writen  have  duration  of  our  being  in  any  case  whatever,  ad- 
sprung  up  in  abundance,  and  infidelity  has  mitting  it  to  be  possible,  would  be  foolish; 
4linred  multitudes  to  its  standard :  the  young  because  the  sacrifice  must,  by  the  nature  of  it, 
and  superficial  by  its  dextrous  sophistry,  the  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
vain  by  the  literary  fiime  of  its  champions,  and  compensation. 

the  proflisate  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  princi-  As  the  present  world,  on  sceptical  principles, 
pies.  Atheism,  the  most  undisguised,  nas  at  is  the  only  place  of  recompense,  whenever  the 
length  began  to  make  its  appearance.  practice  of  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 
Animated  by  numbers,  and  emboldened  by  sum  of  present  good,  cases  which  often  occur  in 
success  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  reality,  and  much  ofttmer  in  appearance,  every 
revolution,  infidels  gave  a  new  direction  to  their  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ;  a 
efforts,  and  impressed  a  new  character  on  the  deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  the  part  of 
ever-growing  mass  of  their  impious  speculations,  wisdom ;  and  should  the  path  of  virtue,  in  addi- 
By  uniting  more  closely  with  each  other,  by  tion  to  this,  be  obstructed  by  disgrace,  torment, 
giving  a  sprinkling  of  irreiiffion  to  all  their  liter-  or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness  and 
«iy  productions,  they  aimed  to  eneross  the  form-  folly,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  and  most  essen- 
ation  of  the  public  mind ;  and,  amidst  the  tial  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these  principles, 
wannest  professions  of  attachment  to  virtue,  to  being  in  numberless  instances  at  war  with  self- 
effect  an  entire  disruption  of  morality  from  re-  preservation,  never  can  or  ought  to  become  a 
Jigion.     Pretending  to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue,  fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

Vol.  XII.— Paet  1.  B 
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2  INFIDELITY. 

The  system  of  infidelity  is  not  only  incapable  immense  adrantage,  what  is  to  restrain  an 
of  arming  virtue  for  great  and  trying  occasions,  Atheist  from  its  commission?  To  say  that  re- 
bat  leaves  it  unsupported  on  the  most  ordinary  morse  will  deter  him  is  absurd ;  for  remorse,  as 
occurrences.  In  vamwill  its  advocates  appeal  to  distinguished  from  pity,  is  the  sole  offspring  of 
a  moral  sense,  to  benevolence  and  sympathy,  religious  belief,  the  extinction  of  which  is  the 
In  vain  will  they  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  great  purpose  of  the  infidel  philosophy.  The 
and  pleasure  attendant  on  a  virtuous  course ;  for  dread  of  punishment,  or  infamy,  from  nis  feUow- 
it  is  undeniable  that  these  impulses  may  be  over-  creatures,  will  be  an  equally  ineffectnal  barrier, 
come ;  and  though  you  may  remind  the  offender  because  crimes  are  only  committed  under  such 
that  in  disregarding  them  he  has  violated  his  circumstances  as  suggest  the  hope  of  conceal- 
nature  and  that  a  conduct  consistent  with  them  ment;  not  to  say  that  crimes  tnemselves  will 
is  productive  of  much  internal  satisfaction ;  yet,  soon  lose  their  infwny  and  their  horror,  under 
if  he  reply  that  his  taste  is  of  a  different  sort,  that  the  influence  of  that  system  which  destroys  the 
there  are  other  gratifications  which  he  values  sanctity  of  virtue,  by  converting  it  into  a  low 
more,  and  that  every  man  must  choose  his  own  calculation  of  worldly  interest.  Here  the  sense 
pleasures,  the  argument  is  at  an  end.  of  an  ever-present  Ruler,  and  of  an  avenging 

Rewards  and  punishments,  awarded  by  omni*  Judge,  is  of  the  most  awful  and  indispensable 

potent  power,  ^ord  a  palpable  and  pressing  necessity ;  as  it  is  that  alone  which  impresses  on 

motive,  which  can  never  be  neglected  without  all  crimes  the  character  of foUy,  shows  that  duty 

renouncing  the  character  of  a  rational  creature :  and  interest  in  every  instance  coincide,  and  that 

but  tastes  and  relishes  are  not  to  be  proscribed,  the  most  prosperous  career  of  vice,  the  most 

A  motive  in  which  the  reason  of  man  shall  brilliant  successes  of  criminality,  are  but  an 
acquiesce,  enforcing  the  practice  of  virtue  at  all  accwuulatian  of  wrath  egairut  the  day  of  wrath. 
times  and  seasons,  enters  into  the  very  essence  As  the  frequent  perpetration  of  great  crimes 
of  moral  obligation.  Modem  infidelity  supplies  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
no  such  motives :  it  is  therefore  essentially  and  sceptical  principles,  so,  to  understand  this  con- 
infallibly  a  system  of  enervation,  turpitude,  and  sequence  in  its  rull  extent,  we  must  look  beyond 
vice.  their  immediate  effects,  and  consider  the  disrup- 

This  chasm  in  the  construction  of  morals  can  tion  of  social  ties,  the  destruction  of  confidence, 

only  be  supplied  by  the  firm  belief  of  a  reward-  the  terror,  suspicion,  and  hatred,  which  must 

ing  and  avenging  Deity,  who  binds  duty  and  prevail  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  barbar- 

happiness,  though  they  may  seem  distant,  in  an  ous  deeds  are  fiimiliar.    The  tranquillity  which 

inaissoluble    chain,    without  which,  whatever  pervades  a  well-ordered  community,  and  the 

usurps  the  name  of  virtue,  is  not  a  principle,  mutual  good  ofiices  which  bind  its  nsembers 

but  a  feeling ;   not  a  determinate  rule,  but  a  together,  is  founded  on  an  implied  confidence 

fluctuating  expedient,  varying  with  the  tastes  of  in  the  indisposition  to  annoy;  in  the  justice,  hu- 

individuaU,  and  changing  with  the  scenes  of  manity,  and  moderation  of  those  among  whom 

life.  we  dwell.    So  that  the  worst  consequence  of 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  infidelity  crimes  is,  that  they  impair  the  stock  of  public 

subverts  the  foundation  of  morals.    All  reason-  charity  and  general  tenderness;    The  dread  and 

ing  on  morals  pre-supposes  a  distinction  between  hatred  of  our  species  would  infallibly  be  grafted 

inclinations  and   duties,   affections  and  rules,  on  a  conviction  that  we  were  exposed  every 

The  former  prompt,  the  latter  prescribe.    The  moment  to  the  surges  of  an  unbridled  ferocity, 

former  supply  motives  to  action  ;  the  latter  re-  and  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  magistrate 

gulate  and  control  it.    Hence  it  is  evident,  if  stood  between  us  and  the  daggers  of  assassins, 

virtue  have  any  just  claim  to  authority,  it 'must  In  such  a  state,  laws  deriving  no  support  from 

be  under  the  latter  of  these  notions,  that  is,  public  mannersare  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing 

under  the  character  of  a  law.    It  is  under  this  the  fury  of  the  passions,   which,  from  being 

notion,  m  fact,  that  its  dominion  has  ever  been  concentrated  into  selfishness,  fear,  and  revenge, 

acknowledged  to  be  paramount  and  supreme.  acquire  new  force.    Terror  and  suspicion  beget 

But,  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  cruelty,  and  inflict  injuries  bv  way  of  prevention, 

will,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  moral  Pity  is  extinguished  in  the  stronger  impulse 

laws,  except  iu  the  lax  metaphorical  sense  in  of  self-preservation.    The  tender  and  generous 

which  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  affections  are  crushed ;  and  nothing  is  seen  but 

Men  being  essentially  equal,  morality  is,  on  these  the  retaliation  of  wrongs ;  the  fierce  and  unmi- 

principles,  only  a  stipulation,  or  silent  compact,  tigated  struggle  for  superiority.    This  is  but  a 

mto  wnich  every  individnal  is  supposed  to  enter,  hint  sketch  of  the  incalculable  calamities  and 

as  far  as  suits  his  convenience,  ana  for  the  breach  horrora  we  must  expect,  should  we  be  so  unfor- 

of  which  he  is  accountable  to  nothing  but  his  tunate  as  ever  to  witness  the  triumph  of  modern 

own  mind.     His  own  mind  is  his  law,  his  tn-  infidelity, 

bunal,  and  his  judge  1  2.  This  system  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  great  and 

Two  consequences,   the  most  disastrous   to  sublime  virtues  as  it  is  prolific  in  crimes.    By 

society,  will  inevitably  follow  the  general  pre-  great  and  sublime  virtnes  are  meant  those  which 

valence  of  this  system  ;  the  frequent  perpetia-  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  trying  occa- 

tion  of  great  crimes,  and  the  total  absence  of  sions,  which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest 

great  virtues.  interests  and  prospects  of  human  life,  and  some- 

1 .  In  those  conjunctions  which  tempt  avarice,  times  of  life  itself.    The  virtues,  in  a  word,  which^ 

or  inflame  ambition,  when  a  crime  flatiers  with  by  their  rarity  and  splendour,  draw  admiration, 

the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  the  certainty  of  and  have  rendered  illustrious  the  characters  of 


INFIDELITY.  3 

patriots,  martyrs,  and  confessors.  It  requires  Its  influence  on  the  formation  of  character  re- 
Dot  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  whatever  mains  to  be  examined.  The  actions  of  men  are 
veils  a  future  world,  and  contracts  the  limits  of  oflener  determined  by  their  character  tiian  their 
existence  within  the  present  life,  must  tend,  in  interest:  their  conduct  takes  its  colour  more 
a  proportionable  degree,  to  diminish  the  gran-  from  their  acquired  taste,  inclinations,  and 
dear,  and  narrow  the  sphere  of  human  agency,  habits,  than  from  a  deliberate  regard  to  their 
As  well  might  you  expect  eialted  sentiments  greatest  good.  It  is  only  on  great  occasions 
of  justice  from  a  professed  gamester,  as  look  for  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an  extended  surrey 
noble  principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes  and  of  her  whole  course,  and  that  she  suffers  the 
fears  are  all  suspended  on  the  present  moment,  dictates  of  reason  to  impress  a  new  bias  upon 
and  who  stakes  the  whole  happiness  of  his  being  her  movements.  The  actions  of  each  day  are, 
on  this  vain  and  fleeting  life.  If  he  be  ever  for  the  most  part,  links  which  follow  each  other 
impelled  to  the  performance  of  great  achieve*  in  the  chain  of  custom.  Hence  the  great  effort 
mcnts  in  a  good  cause,  it  must  be  solely  by  the  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the  mind  with 
hope  of  fiime,  a  motive  which,  besides  that  it  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habits ;  the  elements 
makes  virtue  the  servant  of  opinion,  usually  of  character,  and  masters  of  action. 
grows  weaker  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  I.  The  exclusion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
wrhich,  however  it  may  surmount  the  love  of  ex-  a  superintending  Providence,  tends  directly  to 
istenoe  in  the  hent  of  battle,  or  in  the  moment  of  the  destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs  the  uni- 
pablic  observation,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  ver:»e  of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence, 
operate  with  much  force  on  the  retired  duties  of  even  in  idea.  The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom 
a  private  station.  and  goodness,  for  which  we  are  formed,  and 

in  affirming  that  infidelity  is  unfiivorable  to  which  kindles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the 
the  higher  class  of  virtues,  we  are  supported  as  soul,  finding  in  the  regions  of  scepticism  nothing 
"well  by  facts  as  by  reasoning.  We  snould  be  to  which  it  corresponds,  droops  and  languishes. 
Sony  to  load  our  adversaries  with  unmerited  In  a  world  which  presents  a  foir  spectacle  of 
xeproach,  but  to  what  history,  to  what  record  order  and  beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nourished  and 
wfll  they  appeal  for  the  traits  of  moral  greatness  supported  by  an  Almighty  Parent,  in  a  world 
exhibited  by  tlieir  disciples  ?  Where  shall  we  which  leads  the  devout  mind,  step  by  step,  to 
look  for  the  trophies  of  infidel  magnanimity,  or  the  contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and  the  first 
atheistical  virtue  ?  Not  that  we  mean  to  accuse  good,  the  sceptic  is  encompassed  with  nothing 
them  of  inactivity;  they  have  recently  filled  the  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 
world  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  exploits  When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
of  a  different  kind,  indeed,  but  of  imperishable  idea  of  Deity  is  formed,  we  must  be  convinced 
memory,  and  disastrous  lustre.  that  such  an  idea,  intimately  present  to  the  mind, 

Though  it  is  confessed  great  and  splendid  ac-  must  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  refining  the 
tions  are  not  the  ordinary  employment  of  life,  moral  taste.  C^om posed  of  the  richest  elements, 
but  onist,  from  their  nature,  be  reserved  for  high  it  embraces,  in  the  character  of  a  beneficent 
and  eminent  occasions,  yet  that  system  is  essen-  Parent  and  Almighty  Ruler,  whatever  is  vener- 
tialiy-  defiective  which  leaves  no  room  for  their  able  in  wisdom,  whatever  is  awful  in  authority, 
colttvatioo.  They  are  important,  both  from  whatever  is  touching  in  goodness.  Human  ex- 
their  immediate  advantage  and  their  remoter  cellence  is  blended  with  many  imperfections, 
inflaeoce.  They  often  save,  and  always  illus-  and  seen  under  many  limitations.  It  is  beheld 
tnte  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  appear,  only  in  detached  and  separate  portions,  nor  ever 
They  raise  the  standard  of  morals ;  they  arrest  appears  in  any  one  character  whole  and  entire. 
the  progress  of  det^eneracy ;  they  diffuse  a  lustre  So  that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  Stoics,  we  wish 
over  the  path  of  life ;  monuments  of  the  great-  to  form  out  of  these  fragments  the  notion  of  a 
ness  of  the  human  soul,  ihey  present  to  the  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  we  kpow  it  is  a 
world  the  august  image  of  virtue  in  her  sob-  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  without  any  real  being 
limest  form,  from  which  streams  of  light  and  in  whom  it  is  embodied  and  realised.  In  the 
glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages  while  their  belief  of  h  Deity,  these  conceptions  are  reduced 
commemomtion,  by  the  pen  of  historians  and  to  reality ;  the  scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excel- 
poets,  awakens  in  distant  bosoms  the  sparks  of  lence  are  concentrated,  and  become  the  real 
kind  fed  excellence.  attributes  of  that  Being  with  whom  we  stand  in 

Combine  the  frequent  and  familiar  perpetra-  the  nearest  relation,  who  sits  supreme  at  the 
tion  of  atrocious  deeds  with  the  dearth  of  great  head  of  the  universe,  is  armed  with  infinite 
and  generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact  power,  and  pervades  all  nature  with  his  pre- 
picture  of  that  condition  of  society  which  com-    sence. 

pletes  the  degradation  of  the  species — the  fright-  The  efficacy  of  tliese  sentiments  in  producin<T 
ful  contrast  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic  and  au$;mentin?  a  virtuous  taste,  will  indeed  he 
vices,  where  every  thing  good  is  mean  and  little,  proportioned  to  the  vividness  with  which  they 
and  every  thing  evil  is  rank  and  luxuriant.  A  are  formed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
dead  and  sickening  uniformity  prevails,  broken  recur ;  yet  some  benefit  will  not  fail  to  result 
only  at  intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  from  them,  even  in  their  lowest  degree.  The 
and  crime.  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  has   this  peculiar 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influence  property  ;  that  as  it  admits  of  no  substitute,  so, 
of  scepticism  on  the  principles  of  virtue ;  and  from  the  first  moment  it  is  impressed,  it  is  capa- 
hare  endeavoured  to  shov^  that  it  despoils  it  of  ble  of  continual  growth  and  enlargement.  God 
its  dignity,  and  luys  its  authority  in  the  dust,    himself  is  immutable  ;  but  our  conception  of  his 
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character  is  continually  receiving  fresh  acces-  all  superior  powers,  affords  no  standard  at  all. 

sions,  is  continually  growing  more  extended  and  Human  nature  knows  nothing  bettei  or  higher 

refulgent,  by  having  transferred  upon  it  new  than  itself.     All  above  and  around   it  beine 

perceptions  of  beauty  and  goodness ;  by  attract*  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  prospect  confined 

mg  to  itself,  as  a  centre,  whatever  bears  the  im-  to  the  tame  realities  of  life ;  virtue  has  no  room 

press  of  dignity,  order,  or  happiness.     It  borrows  upwards  to  expand,  nor  are  any  excursions  per- 

splendour  from  all  that  is  lair;  subordinates  to  mitted  into  that  unseen  world,  the  true  element 

itself  all  that  is  great ;  and  sits  enthroned  on  the  of  the  great  and  good,  by  which  it  is  fortified 

riches  of  the  universe.  with  motives  equally  calculated  to  satisfy  the 

As  the  object  of  worship  will  always  be,  in  a  reason,  to  delight  the  fimcy,  and  to  impress  the 

degree,  the  object  of  imitation,  hence  arises  a  heart. 

fixed  standard  of  moral  excellence,  by  the  con-  •  2.  Modem  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  cor* 

tempkition  of  which,  the  tendencies  to  corruption  nipt  the  moral  taste ;  it  also  promotes  the  growth 

are  counteracted,  the  contagion  of  bad  example  of  those  vices  which  are  the  most  hostile  to 

ii  checked,  and  human  nature  arises  above  its  social  happiness.    Of  all  the  vices  incident  to 

natural  level.  human  nature,  the  most  destructive  to  society 

When  the  knowledge  of  God  was  lost  in  Uie  are  vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sensuality ; 

world,  just  ideas  of  virtue  and  moral  obligation  and  these  are  precisely  the  vices  which  infidelity 

disappeared  along  vrith  it.    How  is  it  to  be  is  calcuUtted  to  cherish, 
otherwise  accounted  for,  that  in  the  polished       That  the  love,  fear,  and  habitual  contempla- 

nations,  and  in  the  enlightened  times  of  Pagan  tion  of  a  Being  infinitely  exalted,  or  in  other 

antiquity,  the  most  unnatural  lusts  and  detest-  words,  devotion,  is  adapted  to  promote  a  sober 

able  impurities  were  not  only  tolerated  in  private  and  moderate  estimate  of  our  own  excellencies, 

life,  but  entered  into  religion,  and  formed  a  ma-  is  incontestible ;  nor  is  it  less  evident  that  the 

terial  part  of  public  worship.    While  among  the  exclusion  of  such  sentiments  must  be  favorable 

Jews,  a  people  so  much  inferior  in  every  other  to  pride.    The  criminality  of  pride  will,  per- 

branch  of  knowledge,  the  same  vices  were  re-  haps,  be  less  readily  admitted ;  for,  though  there 

garded  with  horror.  is  no  vice  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity^ 

The  reason  is  this :  the  true  character  of  God  yet  there  b  none  which,  even  in  the  Christian 

was  unknown  to  the  former,  which,  by  the  light  world,  has,  under  various  pretences,  been  treated 

of  divine  revelatioo  was  imparted  to  the  latter,  with  so  much  indulgence. 
The  former  cast  their  deities  in  the  mould  of      There  is,  it  vrill  be  confessed,  a  delicate  sen- 

their  own  imaginations,  in  consequence  of  which  aibili^  to  character,  a  sober  desire  of  lepotatioo, 

they  partook  of  the  vices  and  defects  of  their  a  wish  to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and 

worshippers.    To  the  latter,  no  scope  was  left  Rood,  felt  by  the  purest  minds,  and  which  is  the 

for  the  wanderings  of  fiincy,  but  a  pure  and  per-  farthest  remove  from  arrogance  and  vanity.    The 

feet  model  was  prescribed.  humility  of  a  noble  mind  scarcely  dares  to  ap- 

False  and  corrupt,  however,  as  was  the  reli-  prove  of  itself  until  it  has  secured  the  approba- 
gion  of  die  Pagans  (if  it  deserve  the  name),  and  tion  of  others.  Very  difierent  is  that  restless 
defective,  and  often  vicious,  as  was  the  character  desire  of  distinction,  that  passion  for  theatrical 
of  their  imaginary  deities,  it  was  still  better  for  display,  which  inflames  the  heart,  and  occupies 
the  worid  for  the  void  of  knowledge  to  be  filled  the  whole  attention  of  vain  men.  This,  of^  all 
with  these,  than  abandoned  to  a  total  scepticism ;  the  passions,  is  the  roost  unsocial ;  avarice  itself 
for  if  both  systems  are  equally  false,  they  are  is  not  excepted.  The  reason  is  plain.  Properly 
not  equally  pernicious.  When  the  fictions  is  a  kind  of  good  which  may  be  more  easily 
of  Heathenism  consecrated  the  memory  of  attained,  and  is  capable  of  more  minute  subdi- 
its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested  them  for  visions  than  finme.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
the  most  part  with  those  qualities  which  were  men  are  led  by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest 
in  the  greatest  repute.  They  were  supposed  to  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  each  other ;  tlieir  ad- 
possess  in  the  hignest  degree  the  virtues  in  which  vantages  are  reciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each 
it  was  most  honorable  to  excel,  and  to  be  the  is  anxious  to  acauire  for  himself,  he  reaps  in 
witnesses,  approvers,  and  patrons  of  those  per-  the  greatest  abundance  from  the  union  and  cob- 
f^tions  in  otnets,  by  which  their  own  character  junction  in  society.  The  pursuits  of  vanitv  ate 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Men  saw,  or  rather  quite  contrary.  The  portion  of  time  and  al- 
fancied  they  saw,  in  these  supposed  deities,  the  tention  mankind  are  wiUing  to  spare  from  their 
qualities  they  most  admired,  ailated  to  a  larger  avocations  and  pleasures,  to  devote  to  the  admi- 
size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  associated  ration  of  each  other  is  so  small,  that  every  suc- 
with  the  power,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  supe-  eessful  adventurer  is  felt  to  have  impaired  the 
rior  natures.  With  such  ideal  models  before  common  stock.  The  success  of  one  is  the  dis- 
them,  and  conceiving  themselves  continually  appointment  of  multitudes.  For  though  there 
acting  under  the  eye  of  such  spectators  ana  be  many  rich,  many  virtuous,  many  wise  men, 
judges,  they  felt  a  real  elevation,  their  eloquence  fame  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  but  few. 
became  more  impassioned,  their  patriotism  in-  Hence  every  vain  man,  every  man  in  whom 
flamed,  and  their  courage  exalted.  vanity  is  the  ruling  passion,  regarding  his  rival 

Revelation,  by  displaying  the  true  character  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to  rejoice  in 

of  God,  afibrds  a  pure  ana  perfect  standard  of  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  nis  success, 

virtue :  heathenism,  one  in  many  respects  de-  i    Besides,  as  the  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a 

fective  and  vicious ;  the  fashionable  scepticism  simple,  unmixed  state,  so  vanity,  when  it  suc- 

of  the  present  day,  which  excludes  the  belief  of  ceeds,  degenecates  into  arrogance ;  when  it  is 
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djnppoiiitcd  (and  it  is  oflen  disappointed)  it  is       We  haye  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider 
«saspermied  into  malignity,  and  corrupted  into   extravagant  self-estimation  merely  as  a  ridktdouM 
envy.    In  this  stage  Sie  Tain  man  commences  a   qaality,  that  many  will  be  surprised  to  find  it 
determined  misanthropist.    He  detests  that  ex*  treated  as  a  vice,  pregnant  with  serious  mischief 
cdlence  he  cannot  reach.    He  detests  his  spe-   to  society.     But  to  form  a  judgment  on  its 
cies,  and  longs  to  be  revenged  for  the  onpardon-   influence  on  the  manners  and  happiness  of  a 
able  injustice  he  has  sustained  in  their  tnsensi-   nation,  it  is  necessary  to  look  only  at  its  effecu 
bility  to  his  merits.    He  lives  upon  the  calamities   in  a  family ;  for  bodies  of  men  are  only  coUeo- 
of  the  world ;  the  vices  and  miseries  of  men  are    tions  of  individuals,  and  the  greatest  nation  is 
his  element  and  his  food.    Virtue,  talents,  and    nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
genius,  are  his  natural  enemies,  which  he  perse*   families.     Conceive  of  a  domestic  circle,  in 
cotes  vrith  instinctive  eagerness,  and  unremitting   which  each  member  is  elated  vrith  a  most  extra- 
hostility.    There  are  who  doubt  the  existence  of  vagant  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  proportionable 
such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out  of  contempt  of  every  other ;  is  full  of  little  con- 
the  dregs  of  disappointed   vanity ;  a  disease   trivances  to  catch  applause,  and  whenever  he  is 
which  taints  and  vitiates  the  wtiole  character   not  praised  is  sullen  and  -disappointed.    What 
wherever  it  prevails.    It  forms  the  heart  to  such   a  picture  of  disunion,  disgust,  and  animosity 
a  profound  indifference  to  the  welfiu«  of  others,   would  such  a  fiunily  present !    How  utterly 
that  whatever  appearances  he  may  assume,  or  would  domestic  affection  be  extinguished,  and 
however  wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming  virtues   all  the  purposes  of  domestic  society  be  defeated  ! 
may  extend,  you  will  in&llibly  find  the  vain  man   The  general  prevalence  of  sucn  dispositions 
is  his  own  centre.    Attentive  only  to  himself,    must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  proportion 
absorbed  in  the  contempkition  of  his  own  per-   of  general  misery.    The  tendency  of  pride  to 
fiectioos,  instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his    produce  strife  and  hatred  is  sufficiently  apparent 
fellow^reatures  as  members  of  the  same  family,    from  the  pains  men  have  been  at  to  contract  a 
as  beings  with  whom  he  is  appointed  to  act,  to    system  of  politeness,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
suffer,  and  to  sympathise ;  he  considers  life  as  a   a  sort  of  mimic  humility,  in  which  the  sentiments 
stage  on  which  he  is  performing  a  part,  and    of  an  offensive  self-estimation  are  so  far  dis- 
mankind   in   no   other   light    than    spectators,    guised  and  suppressed,  as  to  make  them  com- 
Whether  he  smiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path   patible  with  the  spirit  of  society ;  such  a  mode 
is  adorned  with  rays  of  beneficence,  or  his  steps    of  behaviour  as  would  naturally  result  from  an 
are  dyed  in  blood,  an  attention  to  self  is  tne   attention    to  the  apostolic    injunction :    '  Let 
spring  of  every  movement,  and  the  motive  to   nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory ; 
whidi  every  action  is  referred.  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others 

His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  better  than  themselves.'  But  if  the  semblance 
worth,  by  losing  all  that  is  simple,  genuine,  and  be  of  such  importance,  how  much  more  usefu. 
natural :  they  are  even  pressed  into  the  service  the  reality !  If  the  mere  garb  of  humility  be  of 
of  vanity,  and  become  the  means  of  enlarging  such  indispensable  necessity,  that  without  it 
lis  power.  The  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  societv  could  not  subsist,  how  much  belter  still 
himself,  lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  b^  would  the  harmony  of  the  world  be  preserved, 
blending  itself  with  their  motive,  should  dimi-  were  the  condescension,  deference,  and  respect, 
nish  their  value ;  the  vain  man  performs  the  so  studiously  displayed,  a  true  picture  or  the 
same  actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety.    The   heart  ? 

good^man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns  The  same  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  dis- 
ostenlation ;  the  vain  man  considers  every  good  turbs  a  fiirail^,  when  it  is  permitted,  in  a  great 
deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed.  The  national  crisis,  to  mingle  with  political  affairs, 
one  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  sein-  distracts  a  kingdom ;  infusing  into  tliose  intrusted 
blances :  the  one  aims  to  be  virtuous,  the  other  with  the  enaction  of  laws,  a  spirit  of  lash  inno- 
to  appear  so.  Nor  is  a  mind  inflated  with  vanity  vation  and  daring  empiricism,  a  disdain  of  the 
more  disqualified  for  right  action  than  just  spe-  established  usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire 
eolation,  or  better  disposed  to  the  pursuit  of  to  dazzle  the  world  with  new  and  untried  sys- 
trath,  than  the  practice  of  virtue.  To  such  a  tems  of  policy,  in  which  the  precedents  of  anti- 
mind  the  simplicity  of  truth  is  disgusting,  quity,  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  only 
Careless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  consulted  to  be  trodden  under  foot ;  and  into 
intent  only  upon  astonishing  with  the  appearance  the  executive  department  of  government,  a  fierce 
of  novelty,  the  glare  of  paradox  will  be  preferred  contention  for  pro-eminence,  an  incessant  strag- 
to  the  light  of  truth ;  opinions  will  be  embraced,  gle  to  supplant  and  destroy,  with  a  propensity 
not  because  they  are  just,  but  because  they  are  to  calumny  and  suspicicm,  proscription,  and 
new;  the  more  flagitious,  the  more  subversive   massacre. 

of  morals,  the  more  alarming  to  the  wise  and  We  shall  suffer  the  most  eventful  season  ever 
good,  the  more  welcome  to  men  who  estimate  witnessed  in  the  affiiirs  of  men  to  pass  over  our 
their  literary  powers  by  the  mischief  they  pro-  heads  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  fail  to  learn 
duce,  and  who  consider  the  anxiety  and  terror  from  it  some  awful  lessons  on  the  nature  and 
&ey  impress  as  the  measure  of  their  renown,  progress  of  the  passions.  The  true  light  in 
Truth  is  simple  and  uniform,  while  error  may  be  which  the  French  revolution  ought  to  be  con- 
tnfiniiely  varied ;  and  as  it  is  one  thing  to  start  templated,  b  that  of  a  grand  experiment  on 
paradoxes,  and  another  to  make  discoveries,  we  human  nature.  Among  the  various  passions 
need  the  less  wonder  at  the  prodigious  increase  which  that  revolution  has  so  strikingly  displayed, 
of  modem  philosophers.  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  vanity ;  nor  is  it 
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;,!•-:  V-,  a.vi  r*»-vr»  '.*  •,-.  c-r  :. .  .   .t  r:'rt^:T        As  we  :LiTe  alreadT  sb3«&  :iii:  rr.ie  hardens 

a.'.l  wf.^ne  j^r^AAWjf: ;  «t,  wri'^.i  '-  :•:  is  na-  me  heart,  acd  that  reLpan  b  \la  cc!t  eSectual 

h  v.ai  ««r.i«  '/  tr-T  ct**^:'.^  -^f  •'■:  »  E_.-  z,  scl^  ar.t:do<e— *iie  coonexioa  between  irreiizion  and 

tf^f'/iczi  CjC  ha^i'-z  <i^t.ii..,i    -....,  ani   an  iii'.uaiin.tT  b  ia  this  v.ew  cc^ijusw     But  diere 

i*.  I  ^'y  to  «r»rer  r..4  fi^or,  b^  t  .*  rr.crst  ^"Tcw-  h  another  lutit  m  wh;ch  tfcis  r-irt  of  the  subjed 

t.j:»;  anf:^<4e  to  pr.de?     Bn  s*.ch.  ar::  •'.?  '..iii.  z  ^-'^J  te  riewied,  in  o«r  opin.c-i,  ca-idi  mofe  iin- 

d.K/^rerwsmdds:  Sy  L-.e  C'-r»»*iin  rsre.it.-r.  and  p-rtant,  tiocgh  seli^m  adTene^i  to.     The  sup- 

•  icr*  the  c:  jp<i*.t '.'■-f  w'.icn  a  rnctr.ai  bei.^f  of  ['O^riiDn  that  man   is  a  moril  aoi   accouBtable 

It  ir»«pire«,     Hj!n...!y  is  Lhe  first-fruit  of  rtli-  bcicz,  destined  to  surriTe  ih?  <troke  of  death 

7'-r..     fn  rSe  no^i'k  of  oor  Lori  there  is  do  and  to  lire  m  a  future  worid  in  a  never  enJiog 

u»^*.:b  u>  fr'^^-aent  a.i  Lie  f'y.:'>«ir.y:    *  Whoso-  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  mAe>  him  a  crea- 

«rr*f  0r%s»[t/:'r,  bimfelf  shx^il  be  abased,  and  he  that  tnre  of  incompara:  ly  more  cax^Ki^e  than  the 

f,:'ttr,.*^ji  f.'Bfe.f  ftfiail  be  esaiieiJ'     Religion,  opposite  supposiuoo.     Wr.en  we  t.osiderhim 

aftd  ti^t  zifjnt^  teaches  ahtohiie  humility ;  by  placed  here  by  aa  Almighty  ruler,  in  »  state  of 

wr.Ki)  I  mean  a  fense  of  oar  absolute  nothing-  probation,  and  that  the  present  l.fe  is  his  period 

ne«f  in  xY^^  wie^  of  infinite  greatness  and  excel-  of  trial,  the  first  link  in  a  tssI  and  interminable 

lefice.    That  sense  of  ioferiority  which  results  chain  which  stretches  into  eternity,  he  assumes  a 

fropfls  th«  c/Mipansoo  of  men  with  each  other  is  dignified  character  in  oar  eyes.     Ereiy  thing 

oii^:n  aif  unwelcome  sentiment  forced  upon  the  which  rdates  lo  him  becomes  interesting;  and 

rA)r<d,  which  may  rather  embitter  the  temper  to  trifle  with  his  happiness  is  l«tlt  to  be  Um  most 

tAa«  soficn  it:  that  which  devotion  impresses  is  unpardonable  ferity.    If  such  be  the  destination 

sO'MJiing  and  deltgfalfiil.    The  deront  man  lores  of  inan,  it  is  erident  that  in  the  qualities  which 

to  lie  Ufw  at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator,  because  fit  him  for  it  his  principal  dignity  consists:  his 

ft  IS  there  be  attains  the  most  lirely  perceptions  moral  greatness  in  his  true  greatness.     Let  the 

ol  the  d;ruie  excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  sceptiol  principles  be  admitted,  which  repre- 

c#/nfidenee  10  the  dirine  &ror.    In  so  august  a  sent  him,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  offiipring  of 

pretence  he  sees  all  distinctions  lost,  ami  all  chance,  connected  with  no  superior  power,  and 

sinking  into  annihilation  at  aeath,  and  he  is  a 

*^>|t»rpt;iAt;/^.J^f.«>:p<nunta'iemasregamq«etiims.  contemptible    creature,    whose    existence    and 
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bappiQcss  are  insignificant.  The  character i? tic  though  this  be  its  direct  consequence,  it  extends 
diflTerence  is  lost  between  him  and  the  brute  by  analogy  much  further,  since  he  who  has 
creation,  from  which  he  is  no  longer  distin-  learned  to  sport  with  the  Uvcm  of  his  fellow- 
gnished,  except  by  the  Tividness  and  multiplicity  creatures  will  feel  but  little  solicitude  forlheir 
of  his  perceptions.  welfare  in  any  other  instance;  but,  as  the  greater 

If  we  reflect  on  that  part  of  our  nature  which  includes  the  less,  will  easily  pass  from  this  to  all 
disposes  us  to  humanity,  we  shall  find  that,  the  inferior  gradations  of  barbarity. 
where  we  have  no  particular  attachment,  our  As  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  un- 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and  concern  for  armed  is  not  seen  till  the  moment  of  attack,  so 
the  destruction  of  sensitive  beings,  are  in  pro-  in  that  tranquil  state  of  society  in  which  law  and 
portion  to  their  supposed  importance  in  the  order  maintain  tlieir  ascendency,  it  is  not  per- 
general  scale;  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  sup-  ceived,  perhaps  not  even  suspected,  to  what  an 
posted  capacity  of  enjoyment.  We  feel,  for  ex-  alarming  degree  the  principles  of  modern  infi- 
ample,  much  more  at  witnessing  the  destruction  delity  leave  us  naked  and  defenceless.  But  lei 
of  a  man,  than  of  an  inferior  animal,  because  the  state  be  convulsed,  let  the  mounds  of  regu- 
we  ccHisider  it  as  involving  the  extinction  of  a  lar  authority  be  once  overflowed,  and  ihe  still 
much  greater  sum  of  happiness.  For  the  same  small  voice  of  law  drowned  in  the  tempest  of 
reason  he  who  could  shudder  at  the  slaughter  of  popular  fury  (events  which  recent  experience 
a  large  animal,  will  see  a  thousand  insects  shows  to  be  possible^,  it  will  then  be  seen  thul 
perish  without  a  pang.  Our  sympathy  with  the  atheism  is  a  school  of  ferocity ;  and  that  havini: 
calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  adjusted  to  taught  its  disciples  to  consider  mankind  as  little 
the  same  proportions ;  for  we  feel  more  power-  better  than  a  nest  of  insects,  they  will  be  pre- 
fully  aflfected  with  the  distresses  of  fallen  great-  pared  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  party  to  tra  nple 
ness  than  with  equal  or  greater  distresses  Susi-  upon  them  without  pity,  and  extinguish  t^iein 
taiofd   by  persons  of  inferior  rank;  because,    without  remorse. 

having  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  an  ele-  It  was  late  before  the  atheism  of  Epicurus 
^ated  station,  the  idea  of  superior  happiness,  the  gained  footing  at  Rome;  but  its  prevalence  vfA'i 
loss  appears  the  greater,  and  the  wreck  more  ex-  soon  follow^  by  such  scenes  of  proscription, 
tensive.  But  the  disproportion  in  importance  be-  confiscation,  and  blood,  as  were  then  unpa- 
twt*en  man  and  the  meanest  insect,  is  not  so  great  ralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  from  which 
as  that  which  subsists  between  man  considered  the  republic  being  never  able  to  recovet  itself, 
a^  mortal  and  immortal ;  that  is  as  between  man  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  exchanged 
^  he  is  represented  by  the  system  of  scepticism^  liberty  for  repose,  by  submission  to  absolute 
aiid  that  of  divine  revelation :  for  the  enjoy-  power.  Such  were  the  effects  of  atheism  at 
ment  of  the  meanest  insect  bears  some  propor-  Rome.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
liooy  though  a  very  small  one,  to  the  present  a  similar  system  in  France,  the  consequences 
happiness  of  man ;  but  the  happiness  of  time  of  which  are  loo  well  known  lo  reuiJcr  it  re- 
beais  none  at  all  to  that  of  eternity.  The  seep-  quisite  for  us  to  shock  your  feelings  by  a 
tical  system,  therefore,  sinks  the  importance  of  recital.  The  only  doubts  that  can  arise  is,  wbe- 
hoinaa  existence  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  ther  the*  barbarities  which  stained  the  revo- 
Froro  these  principles  result  the  following  im-  lution  in  that  unhappy  country,  are  justly 
poftant  inference — that  to  extinguish  human  chargeable  on  the  prevalence  of  atheism.  Let 
life  by  the  hand  of  violence,  must  be  quite  a  dif-  those  who  doubt  of  this  recollect  that  the  men 
ferent  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  sceptic,  from  what  who  by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the 
it  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  christian.  With  the  sceptic  minds  of  the  people  for  that  great  change.  Vol- 
it  is  nothing  more  than  diverting  the  course  of  a  taire,  D*AUmbert^  Diderot,  Rouueau,  and 
little  red  fluid,  called  blood ;  it  is  merely  les-  others,  were  avowed  enemies  of  revelation ;  that 
zeoing  the  number  by  one  of  many  millions  of  in  all  their  writings  the  diffusion  of  scepticism 
fagitive  contemptible  creatures.  The  christian  and  revolutionary  principles  went  hand  in 
sees  in  the  same  event  an  accountable  being  hand,  that  the  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  par- 
ent off  from  a  state  of  probation,  and  hurried,  ties  was  especially  pointed  against  the  christian 
perhaps  unprepared,  into  tlie  presence  of  his  priesthood  and  religious  institutions,  without 
Judge,  to  hear  that  final,  that  irrevocable  sen-  once  pretending,  like  other  persecutors,  to  ex-  ' 
tence,  which  is  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  an  unaU  ecute  the  vengeance  of  God  (whose  name  they 
terable  condition  of  felicity  or  woe.  The  former  never  mentioned)  upon  his  enemies;  that  their 
perceives  in  death  nothing  but  its  physical  cir-  atrocities  were  committed  with  a  wanton  levity 
cumstances;  the  latter  is  impressed  with  its  and  brutal  merriment ;  that  the  reign  of  atheism 
moral  consequences.  It  is  the  moral  relation  was  avowedly  and  expressly  the  reign  of  terror ; 
which  man  is  supposed  to  bear  'to  a  superior  that  in  the  full  madness  of  their  career,  in  the 
power,  the  awful  idea  of  accountability,  the  in-  highest  climax  of  their  horrors,  they  shut  up  the 
lloeoce  which  his  present  dispositions  and  actions  temples  of  God,  abolished  his  worship,  and  pro- 
are  conceived  to  nave  upon  his  eternal  destiny,  claimed  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep ;  as  if  by 
more  than  any  superiority  of  intellectual  powers  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
abstracted  from  these  considerations,  wluch  in-  sleep  of  the  dead,  these  ferocious  barbarians 
vest  him  with  such  mysterious  grandeur,  and  tneant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither  sleep, 
constitute  the  firmest  guard  on  the  sanctuary  of  quiet,  nor  repose,  to  the  living. 
human  life.  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  serves  As  the  heathens  fabled  that  Minerva  issued 
more  immaliaiefy  to  show  how  the  disbelief  of  a  full  armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  so  no 
taimtt  stale  endamgers  the  security  of  life ;  but,    sooner  were  the  speculations  of  atheistical  philo- 
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sophy  matured,  than  they  gave  birth  to  a  fero-  araoars,  made  a  formal  apology  for  departing 
city  which  converted  the  most  polished  people  from  his  principles,  by  submitting  to  its  re* 
ill  Europe  into  a  liorde  of  assassins ;  the  seat  of  straints.  The  popular  productions  on  the  con- 
voluptuous  refinement,  of  pleasure,  and  of  arts,  tinent,  which  issue  from  the  atheistical  school,  are 
into  a  theatre  of  blood.  incessantly  directed  to  the  same  purpose. 
.  Having  already  shown  that  the  principles  of  Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infi- 
infidelity  facilitate  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  delity  can  be  viewed,  it  extends  the  dominion  of 
removing  the  restraints  of  fear ;  and  that  they  sensuality:  it  repeals  and  abrogates  every  law  by 
foster  the  arrogance  of  the  individual,  while  they  which  divine  revelation  lies,  under  such  awful 
inculcate  the  most  despicable  opinion  of  the  sanctions,  restrained  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
species;  the  inevitable  result  is,  that  a  haughty  sions.  The  disbelief  of  a  supreme  omniscient 
self-confidence,  a  contempt  of  mankind,  toge^  Being,  which  it  inculcates,  releaues  its  disciples 
ther  with  a  daring  defiance  of  religious  re-  from  an  attention  to  (he  hearty  frr>m  every  cam 
straints,  are  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  atheia-  but  the  preservation  of  outward  decorum ;  and 
tical  character;  nor  is  it  less  evident  that  these  the  exclusion  of  the  devout  affections,  and  an 
are,  of  all  others,  the  dispositions  which  most  for-  unseen  world,  leaves  the  mind  immersed  in  visi- 
cibly  stimulate  to  violence  and  cruelty.  ble  sensible  objects. 

We   may,  therefore  regard  it  as  a  maxim        There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasures,  corporeal 

never  to  be  effaced  or  forgotten,  that  atheism  is  and   mental.    Though  we  are  indebted  to  tlie 

an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  equally  senses  for  all  our  perceptions  originally,  yet 

hostile  to  every  useful  restraint,  and  to  every  those  which  are  at  the  fiirtnest  remove  from  their 

virtuous  affection ;  that  leaving  nothing  above  us  immediate  impreuiom,  confer  the  most  elevatioa 

to  excite  awe,  nor  around  us  to  awaken  tender-  on  the  character,  since  in  proportion  as  they  are 

ness,  it  wages  war  with  heaven  and  with  earth ;  multiplied  and  augmented,  the  slavish  subjec- 

its  first  object  is  to  dethrone  God,  its  next  to  de-  tion  to  the  senses  is  subdued.    Hence  the  true 

stroy  man.  and  only  antidote  to  debasing  sensuality,  is  the 

There  is  a  third  vice  not  less  destructive  to  possession  of  a  fund  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment 

society  than  either  of  those  which  have  been  al-  which  is  independent  of  the  corporeal  appetites, 

ready  meuiioned,  to  which  the  system  of  modem  Inferior  in  the  perfection  of  several  of  his  senses 

infidelity  is  favourable ;  that  is  unbridled  sen*  to  different  parts  of  the  brute  creation,  the  supe- 

suality,  the  licentious  and  unrestrained  indul-  riority  of  man  over  them' all  consists  in  his  supe- 

gence  of  those  passions  which  are  essential  to  rior  power  of  multiplying  by  new  combinations 

the  continuation  of  the  species.    The  magnitude  his  mental  perceptions,  and  thereby  of  creating^ 

of  these  passions,  and  their  supreme  importance  to  himself  resources  of  happiness  separate  from 

to  the  existence  as  well  as  the  peace  ana  welfare  external  sensation. 

of  society,  have  rendered  it  one  oi  the  first  ob-        In  the  scale  of  enioyroent,  the  first  remove 

jects  of  solicitude  with  every  wise  legislator,  to  from  sense  are  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  so* 

restrain  them  by  such  laws,  and  to  confine  their  ciety ;  at  the  next  are  the  pleasures  of  devotion 

indulgence  within  such  limits  as  shall  best  pro-  and  religion.  The  former,  though  totally  distinct 

mote '  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  im-  from  those  of    sense,  are   yet    less  perfectly 

planted.  adapted  to  moderate  their  excesses  than  the  last,. 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  conversant  with 
Christianity,  are  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  visible  objects.  The  religious  affections  and 
laws  he  has  enacted  on  this  branch  of  morals ;  sentiments  are,  in  fact,  and  were  intended  to  be^ 
for  while  he  authorizes  marriage^  he  restrains  the  the  proper  antagonist  of  sensuality ;  the  great  de- 
vagrancy  and  caprice  of  the  passions,  by  for-  liverer  from  the  thraldom  of  the  appetites,  by 
bidding  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and  well  know-  opening  a  spiritual  world,  and  inspiring  hopes 
ing  that  offences  against  the  laws  of  chastity  and  fears,  and  consolations  and  joys,  which 
usually  spring  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  bear  no  relation  to  the  material  and  sensible  uni- 
he  inculcates  purity  of  heart.  Among  innu-  verse.  The  criminal  indulgence  of  sensual  pas- 
roerable  benefits  which  the  world  has  derived  sions  admits  but  of  two  modes  of  prevention ; 
from  the  Christian  religion,  a  superior  refine-  the  establishment  of  such  laws  and  maxims  in 
ment  in  the  sexual  sentiments,  a  more  equal  and  society  as  shall  render  lewd  profligacy  impracti- 
respectful  treatment  of  women,  greater  dignity  cable  or  infamous,  or  the  infusion  of  such  prin- 
and  permanence  conferred  on  the  institution  of  ciples  and  habits  as  shall  render  it  distastefttl. 
marriage,  are  not  the  least  considerable ;  in  con-  Human  legislators  have  encountered  the  disease 
sequence  of  which,  the  purest  affections,  and  the  in  the  first,  the  truths  and  sanctions  of  revealed 
most  sacred  duties,  are  grafted  on  the  stock  of  religion  in  the  last,  of  these  methods  :  to  both  of 
the  strongest  instincts.  which  the  advocates  of  modem  infidelity  are 

The  aim  of  all  the  leading  champions  of  infi-  equally  hostile, 
delily  is  to  rob  mankind  of  these  oenefits,  and        From  the  records  of  revelation,  we  leam  that 

throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  gross  and  brutal  marriage,  or  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes, 

sensuality.    In  this  spirit,  Mr.  Hume  represents  was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed  under  dif- 

the  private  conduct  of  the  profligate  Charles,  ferent  modifications  in  the  early  infancy  of  man- 

whose  debaucheries  polluted  the  age,  as  a  just  kind,  without  which   they  could  never   have 

subject  of  panegyric.    A  disciple  in  the  same  emerged  from  barbarism.     For  conceive  only 

school     had     the     unblushing     effrontery    to  what    eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and    violence 

stigmatize  marriage  as  the  worst  of  aH  mono-  would  ensue,  were  the  objects  of  the  tendereitt 

polies;  and,  in  a  narrative  of  his  licentious  affections  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  taw 
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or   tie  of  moral  obligation :  were  domestic  en-  reprobated — virtue  is  limited   to  a  paisionate 

joyments  disturbed  by  incessant  fear,  and  licen-  attachment  to  the  general  good.    It  is  natural  to 

liousness  inflamed  by  hope.    Who  could  find  ask,  when  all  the  tenderness   of   life   is  ex- 

siiflicient  tranquillity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  tinguished,  and  all  the  bands  of  society  are  un- 

plan  or  execute  any  continued  scheme  of  action,  twisted,  from  whence  this  ardent  affection  for 

or  what  room  for  arts  or  sciences,  or  religion,  or  the  funeral  good  is  to  spring  ? 

virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  the  chief  earthly  ^     When  this  savage  pnilosophy  has  completed 

happiness  was  exposed  to  eveiy  lawless  invader ;  its  work,  when  it  has  taught  its  disciples  to  look 

where  one  was  racked  with  an  incessant  anxiety  with  perJPect  indifference  on  the  offspring  of  his 

to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  to  ac-  body,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  estrange  him- 

qoire  r     It  is  not  probable  in  itself,  independent  self  from  his  friends,  insult  his  benefectors,  and 

of  the  light  of  scripture,  that  the  benevolent  silence  the  pleadings  of  gratitude  and  pity ;  will 

Author  of  the  human  race  ever  placed  them  in  so  he,  by  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  that  is  hu* 

wretched  a  condition  at  first ;  it  is  certain  they  man,  be  better  prepared  for  the  disinterested  love 

Goold  not  remain  in  it  long  without  being  exter*  of  his  species?     Will  he  become  a  philaothro- 

minated.    Marriage,  by  shotting  out  these  evils,  pist  only  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  roan  ? 

and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  en-  Kather,  in  this  total  exemption  from  all  the  feel- 

ic^ments,  is  the  great  civilizer  of  the  world  :  ings  which  humanize  and  soften,  in  this  chilling 

with  this  security,  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  ex-  frost  of  universal  indifference,  may  we  not  be 

pand  ID  generous  affections,  has  leasure  to  look  certain  selfishness  unmingled  and  uncontrolled, 

abroad,  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  will  assume  the  empire  of  his  heart;  and  that, 

science,  and  virtue.  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  general  good, 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  roarriage  insti-  an  object  to  which  the  fency  may  give  innu- 

tations  are  essential  to  the  weliaiy  of  mankind,  merable  shapes,  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  vio- 

They  are  sources  of  tenderness  as  well  as  the  lation  of  every  duty,  and  the  perpetration  of 

guardians  of  peace.    Without  the   permanent  every  crime  ?     Extended  benevolence  is  the  last 

union  of  the  sexes,  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  most  perfect  fruit  of  the  private  affections ; 

&nulies :  the  dissolution  of  nuptial  ties  involves  so  that  to  expect  to  reap  the  former  from  the  ex- 

the  dissolution  of  domestic  society.    But  do-  tinclion  of  the  latter,  is  to  oppose  the  joeans  to 

mestic  scx:iety  is  the  seminary  of  social  affec-  the  end ;  is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  reach  the 

tions^  the  cradle  of  sensibility,  where  the  first  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  without  passing 

elements  are  acquired  of  that  tenderness  and  hu-  through  the  intermediate  spaces,  or  to  hope  to 

manity  which  cement  mankind  together ;   and  attain  the  heights  of  science  by  forgetting  the 

which,    were    they  entirely  extinguished,    the  first  elements  of  knowledge.    These  absurdities 

whole  fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be  dis-  have  sprung,  however,  in  the  advocates  of  infi- 

solved.  delity,  from  an  ignorance  of  human  nature,  suffi- 

Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  cient  to  disgrace  even  those  who  did  not  style 
which  preserve  mankind  from  being  scattered  themselves  philosophers.  Presuming,  contrary 
and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  power  of  selfish-  to  the  experience  of  every  moment,  that  the  af- 
ness.  The  order  of  nature  is  evermore  from  fections  are  awakened  by  reoiomngf  and  per- 
particulars  to  generals.  As  in  the  operations  of  ceiving  that  the  general  good  u  an  incomparably, 
intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of  greater  object  in  t<se(f  tlian  the  happiness  of  any 
individnats  to  the  formation  of  eeneral  abstrac-  limited  number  of  individuals,  they  inferred  no« 
tions,  so  in  the  developement  of  the  passions  in  thing  more  was  necessary  than  to  exhibit  it  in 
like  manner,  we  advance  from  private  to  public  just  dimensions,  to  draw  the  affectiom  towards 
affections;  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  it,  as  though  the  fact  of  the  superior  populous- 
aud  sisters,  to  those  more  expanded  regards  ness  of  China  to  Great  Britain,  needed  but  to 
which  embrace  the  immense  society  of  human  be  known  to  render  us  indifferent  to  our  domes- 
kind,  tic  concerns,  and  lead  us  to  direct  all  our  anxiety 

In  order  to  render  men  benevolent,  they  must  to  the  prosperity  of  that  vast,  but  remote  em- 
first  be  made  tender:  for  benevolent  affections  pire. 

are  not  the  oflspring  of  reasoning ;  they  result        It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken 

from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  new  passions,  or  open  new  sources  of  sensibility ; 

impressions  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sym-  but  to  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those  ob- 

paihy,  which  the  endearments  of  domestic  life  jects  which  nature  has  already  rendered  pleasing, 

are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of  or  to  determine  amoi^  the  inteifering  inclinar- 

which  it  is  the  best  possible  school.  *  tions  and  passions  which  sway  the  mind,  which 

The  advocates  of  infidelity  invert  this  eternal  are  the  fittest  to  be  preferred, 
order  of  nature.    Instead  of  inculcating  the  pri-        Is  a  regard  to  the  general  good,  then  you  will 

rate  affections,  as  a  discipline   by  which   the  reply,  to  be  excluded  from  the  motives  of  ao- 

mind  is  prepared  for  those  of  a  more  public  na-  tioo  7    Nothing  is  more  remote  from  our  inten- 

tnre,  they  set  them  in  direct  opposition  to  each  tion :  but  as  the  nature  of  this  motive  has  in  our 

other,  they  propose  to  build  general  benevolence  opinion,  been  much  misunderstood   by  some 

on  the  destruction  of  individual  tenderness,  and  good  men,  and  abused  by  others,  of  a  different 

to  make  us  love  the  whole  species  more,  by  description,  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  permit  us 

loving  every  particular  part  of  it  less.     In  pur-  to  declare  in  a  few  words,  what  appears  to  us,  to 

suit  of  this  chimerical  project,  gratitude,  hu-  be  the  truth  on  this  subject, 
mility,  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  affection.        The  welfiire  of  the  whole  system  of  being, 

together  with  every  other  social  disposition,  are  must  be  adlowed  to  be,  in  Uulf^  the  object  of  adi 
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Others  the  most  worthy  of  being  pursued ;  so  and   vice,  which   had   been    accumulating   f(/r 

that  could  the  mind  distinctly  embrace  it  and  ages,  some  faint  embers  of  sacred   truih    re 

discern  at  every  siep  what  action  would  infallibly  mained  unextinguished ;  the  interposition  of  un-> 

promote  it,  we  should  he  furnished  with  a  sure  seen  powers  in  the  affairs  of  men  was  believed 

criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  guide,  and  revered,  tlie  sanctity  of  oaths  was  main- 

which  would  supersede  the  use  and  necessity  of  tained,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  of  tradition  as 

all  inferior  rules,  laws,  and  principles.  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  was  familiar; 

But  this  being  impossible,  since  the  good  of  a  useful  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  a  future 
the  wbok  is  a  motive  so  loose  and  indeterminate,  world  was  kept  alive,  and  the  greater  gods  were 
and  embraces  such  an  infinity  of  relations,  that  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  wel* 
before  we  could  be  oertain  what  action  it  pre-  fare,  the  patrons  of  those  virtues  which  promote 
scribed,  the  season  of  action  would  be  past ;  to  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  the  avengers  of  in- 
weak,  short-sighted,  mortals.  Providence  has  a*-  justice,  perfidy,  and  fraud, 
signed  a  sphere  of  agency  less  grand,  and  exten-  Of  wnatever  benefit  superstition  might  for 
^ive  indeed,  but  better  suited  to  their  limited  merly  be  productive,  by  the  scattered  particles 
powers,  by  implanting  oertain  affections  which  of  truth  which  it  contaiiied,  these  advantages 
it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate,  and  suggesting  par-  can  now  onl^  be  reaped  from  the  soil  of  true  re- 
ticular rules  to  which  they  are  bound  to  con-  ligiou ;  nor  is  there  any  alternative  left,  than  the 
form.  By  these  provisions  the  boundaries  of  belief  of  Christianity,  or  absolute  Atheism.  In 
virtue  are  easily  ascertained,  at  the  same  time  the  revolution  of  the  Imman  mind,  exploded 
that  its  ultimate  object,  the  good  of  the  whole  is  opinions  are  often  revived,  but  an  exploded  su 
secured ;  for,  since  the  happiness  of  the  entire  perstition  never  recovers  its  credit.  The  pre- 
system  results  from  the  happiness  of  the  several  tension  to  divine  revelation  is  so  august  and 
parts,  the  affections,  which  confine  the  attention  commanding,  yiat  when  its  falsehood  is  once 
immediately  to  the  latter,  conspire  in  the  end  to  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  all  the  ignominy  of 
the  promotion  of  the  former;  as  the  labourer,  detected  imposture;  it  falls  from  such  a  height, 
whose  industry  is  limited  to  a  comer  of  a  large  (to  change  the  figure,)  that  it  is  inevitably 
building,  performs  his  part  towards  rearing  the  crumbled  into  atoms.  Religions,  whether  false 
structure  much  more  effectually  than  if  he  ex-  or  true,  are  not  creatures  of  arbitrary  institution, 
tended  his  care  to  tlie  whole.  After  discrediting  the  principles  of  piety,  should 

As  tlie  interest,  however,  of  any  limited  num-  our  modern  free-thinkers  find  it  necessary,  in  or- 
her  of  persons  may  not  only  contribute,  but,  der  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  ferocity,  to  seek 
may  possibly  be  directly  opposed  to  the  general  for  a  substitute  in  some  popular  superstition ;  it 
\iood  (the  interest  of  a  family,  for  example,  to  will  prove  a  vain  and  impracticable  attempt : 
that  of  a  province,  or  of  a  nation  to  that  of  the  they  may  recal  the  names,  restore  the  altars,  and 
world).  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  in  a,  revive  the  ceremonies,  but  to  re-kindle,  the  spirit 
well-regulated  mind  there  springs  up, as  we  have  of  heathenism,  will  exceed  tlieir  power;  because 
already  seen,  besides  particular  attachments,  an  it  is  impossible  to  enact  ignorance  by  law,  or  to 
extended  regard  to  the  species,  whose  office  is  repeal  by  legislative  authority,  the  dictates  of 
two-fold  :  not  to  destroy  and  extinguish  the  more  reason,  aiid  the  light  of  science, 
private  affections,  which  is  mental  parricide;  2.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  diffuse  the  princi- 
but  first,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  claims  pies  of  inBdelity  among  the  common  people  is 
of  those  who  are  immediately  committed  to  our  another  alarming  symptom  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
care,  to  do  good  to  all  tnen ;  secondly,  to  exer-  s6nt  time.  Hume,  Boliugbroke,  and  Gibbon, 
cise  a  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  private  addresfed  diemselves  solely  to  the  more  polish- 
affections,  so  M  to  prohibit  their  indufcience,  ed  classes  of  die  community,  and  would  have 
whenever  it  would  be  attended  with  manifest  de-  thought  their  refined  speculations  debased  by  an 
iriment  to  the  whole.  Thus  every  part  of  our  attempt  to  enlist  disciples  from  among  the  po- 
natu re  is  brought  into  action;  all  the  practical  pulace.  I nBdelity  has  lately  grown  condescend- 
principles  of  the  human  heart  find  an  element  ing  :  bred  in  tlie  speculations  of  a  daring  philo- 
to  move  in,  each  in  its  different  sort  and  manner  sophy,  immured  at  first  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
conspiring,  without  mutual  collisions,  to  main-  learned,  and  afterwards  nursed  in  the  lap  of  vo- 
tain  the  harmony  of  the  world,  and  the  happi-  luptuousness  and  of  courts;  having  at  length 
ness  of  the  universe.  reached  its  full  maturity,  it  boldly  ventures  to 

Three  circumstances  attending  the  promulga-  challenge  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  solicits  the 

tion  of  modem  infidelity,  which  at  the  time,  acquaintance  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  and 

were  equally  new  and  alarming,  are  worthy  of  ^eks  to  draw  whole  nations  to  its  standard.    It 

peculiar  consideration.  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  new  state  of 

1.  It  was  the  first  attempt  ever  witnessed  on  things:  while  infidelity  was  rare,  it  was   em- 

an  extensive  scale  to  establish  the  principles  of'  ployed  as  the  instrument  of  literary  vanity;  its 

Atheism ;  the  first  effort  which  history  has  re-  wide  diffusion  having  disqualified  it  for  answer- 

corded  to  disannul  and  extinguish  the  belief  of  ing  that  purpose,  it  is  now  adopted  as  the  organ 

all  superior  powers;  the  consequence  of  which,  of  political  convulsion.    Literary  distinction  is 

had  it  succeeded,  would  have  placed  mankind  conferred  by  the  approbation  of  a  few :  but  the 

in  a  situation  never  before  experienced,  not  even  total  subversion  and  overthrow  of  society  de> 

during  the  ages  of  Pagan  darkness.  The  system  mands  the  concurrence  of  millions, 
of  l*olythism  was  as  remote  from  modern  infi-        3.  The  infidels  of  tlie  present  tlay  are  the 

dclity  as  from  true  religion.  Amidst  that  mbbish  first  sophists  who  have  presumed  to  innovate  i  n 

of  superstition,  tlie  product  of  fear,  ignorance,  the  very  substance  of  morals.    The  disputes  on 
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moral  questions,  hitherto  a(;itated  amongfft  phi-  the  reward  of  their  industry^— totherich,  the  en- 
lo^ophers,  have  respected  the  f^rotmtis  of  duty,  joyment  of  their  wealth— to  nobles,  the  preser- 
oot  the  nmiure  of  duty  itulf;  or  tbey  have  been  vation  of  their  honors,  and  to  princes,  the  stft- 
merely  metaphysical,  and  related  to  the  hittoiy    bility  of  their  thrones. 

of  moral  sentiments  in  the  mind,  the  sources  and  We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  infidelity,  what 
principles  from  which  they  were  most  easily  do-  fury  impels  them  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
duced ;  they  never  turned  on  the  quality  of  Christianity.  Is  it  that  they  have  discovered  a 
those  dispositions  and  actions  which  were  to  be  better  system  ?  To  what  virtues  are  their  prin- 
denominated  virtuous.  In  the  firm  persuasion  ciples  favourable?  Or  is  there  one  which 
that  the  love  and  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Christians  have  not  carried  to  a  higher  perfec- 
sacred  observation  of  promises  and  oaths,  reve-  tion  than  any  of  which  their  party  can  boast? 
rence  to  magistrates,  obedience  to  parents,  gra-  Have  they  discovered  a  more  excellent  rule  of 
titude  to  benefactors,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  pa-  life,  or  a  better  hope  in  death  than  that  which 
rental  tenderness,  were  primary  virtues,  and  the  the  scriptures  suggest  ?  Above  all,  what  are  the 
chief  support  of  every  commonwealth,  they  were  pretensions  on  which  they  rest  their  claims  to  be 
unanimous.  The  curse  denounced  upon  such  the  guides  of  mankind,  or  which  embolden  them 
as  remove  ancient  land-marks,  upon  tnose  who  to  expect  we  should  tmmple  upon  the  experi- 
call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  put  light  for  dark*  ence  of  ages,  and  abandon  a  reUgion  which  has 
ness,  and  darkness  for  light,  who  employ  their  been  attested  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  prophe- 
facultaes  to  subvert  the  eternal  distinctions  of  cies,  in  which  millions  of  our  foie&thers  have 
right  and  wrong,  and  thus  to  poison  the  streams  found  a  refuge  in  every  trouble,  and  consolation 
of  virtue  at  their  source,  falls  with  accumulated  in  the  hour  of  death ;  a  religion  which  has  been 
weight  on  the  advocates  of  modern  infidelity,  adorned  with  the  highest  sanctity  of  character, 
and  oo  them  alone.  and  splendour  of  talents,  which  enrols  amongst 

By  permitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  pre*  its  disciples  the  names  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
valence  of  infidelity.  Providence  is  prepar-  Ixcke,  the  glory  of  their  species,  and  to  which 
ing  new  triumphs  for  religion.  In  assert-  these  illustrious  men  were  proud  to  dedicate  the 
ing  its  authority,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  last  and  best  fruits  of  their  immortal  genius  ? 
haTe  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  If  the  question  at  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  ar- 
prospects  of  immortality  against  the  interests  of  gument,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  triumph  of 
time ;  to  strip  the  world  of  its  charms,  to  insist  Christianity ;  if  by  an  appeal  to  authority,  what 
on  the  deoeitfulness  of  pleasure,  the  unsatisfying  have  our  aidversaries  to  oppose  to  these  great 
nature  of  riches,  the  emptiness  of  grandeur  and  names  ?  Where  a;e  the  infidels  of  such  pure, 
the  nothingness  of  a  mere  worldly  life.  Topics  uncontaminated  morals,  unshaken  probity,  and 
of  this  nature  will  always  have  their  use ;  but  it  extended  benevolence,  Uiat  we  should  be  in  dan- 
is  not  by  such  representations  alone  that  the  im-  ger  of  being  seduced  into  impiety  by  their  exam- 
portance  of  religion  is  evinced.  The  prevalence  pie  ?  Into  what  obscure  recesses  of  misery,  into 
of  impiety  has  armed  us  with  new  weapons  in  wh&t  dungeons  have  their  philanthropists  pene- 
its  d^nce.  trated,  to  lighten  the  fetters  and  relieve  the  sor- 

Religion  being  primarily  intended  to  make  rows  of  the  helpless  captive  ?  Whit  barbarous 
men  '  wise  unto  salvation,'  the  support  it  minis-  tribes  have  their  Apostles  visited  ?  What  distant 
ters  to  social  order,  the  stability  it  confers  on  climes  have  they  explored,  encompassed  with 
government  and  laws,  is  a  subordinate  species  of  cold,  nakedness,  and  want,  to  diffuse  principles 
advantage  which  we  should  have  continued  to  of  virtue,  and  blessikigs  of  civilization  ?  Or  will 
enjoy  without  reflecting  on  its  cause,  but  for  the  they  rather  choose  to  wave  their  pretensions  to 
developement  of  deistical  principles,  and  the  ex-  this  extraordinary,  and  in  their  eyes,  eccentric 
periment  which  has  been  made  of  their  effects  in  species  of  benevolence,  (for  infidels,  we  know, 
a  neighbouring  country.  It  had  been  the  con-  are  sworn  enemies  to  enthusiasm  of  every  sort) 
stani  boast  of  infidels,  that  their  system,  more  li-  and  rest  their  character  on  their  political  ex- 
beral  and  generous  than  Christianity,  needed  but  ploits ;  on  their  efforts  to  re-animate  the  virtue 
to  be  tried  to  produce  an  immense  accession  to  of  a  sinking  state,  to  restrain  licentiousness  to 
human  happiness;  and  Christian  nations,  care-  calm  Uie  tumults  of  popular  fury ;  and,  by  incul- 
iess  and  supine,  retaining  little  of  religion  but  eating  the  spirit  of  justice,  moderation  and  pity 
the  profession,  and  disgusted  with  its  restraints,  for  faillen  greatness,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these  pretensions.  God  horrors  of  revolution?  Our  adversaries  will  at 
permitted  the  trial  to  be  made.  In  one  country,  least  have  the  discretion,  if  not  the  modesty,  to 
and  that  the  centre  of  Christendom,  revelation    secede  from  the  test. 

underwent  a  total  eclipse,  while  atheism,  per-  More  than  all,  their  in&tuated  eagerness,  their 
forming  on  a  darkened  theatre  its  strange  and  parricidal  zeal  to  extinguish  a  sense  of  'Deity, 
fisarful  tragedy,  confounded  the  first  elements  of  roust  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  Is  toe 
society,  blendeid  every  age,  rank  and  sex,  in  in-  idea  of  an  Almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  un- 
discriminate  proscription  and  massacre,  and  con-  friendly  to  any  passion  which  is  consistent  with 
vuLsed  all  i^rope  to  its  centre ;  that  the  impe-  innocence,  or  an  obstruction  to  any  design 
rishable  memorial  of  these  events  might  teach  which  it  is  not  shameful  to  avow.  Eternal  God  ! 
the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  consider  reli-  on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  ?  What  are 
gion  as  the  pillar  of  society — the  safe-guard  of  those  enterprizes  of  guilt  and  horror,  that,  for 
nations — the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  the  eye  of  heaven 
secure  to  every  one  his  rights;  to  the  laborious,    roust  not  pierce !    Miserable  men  1    Proud  of 
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being  the  offspring  of  chance ;  in  love  with  nni-  piofessora  who  are  chieff y  in  danger  of  being 
venal  disorder ;  whose  happiness  is  inToWed  in  entangled  in  the  snares  of  infidelity, 
the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to  their  de-  The  champions  of  infidelity  have  much  more 
signsy  and  who  are  at  ease  only  because  they  leason  to  be  ashamed  than  to  boast  of  snch  eon- 
suppose  themselves  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken  and  verts.  For  what  can  be  a  stronger  presumption 
fatherless  world  of  the  fiilsehood  of  a  system,  than  that  it  is  the 
Having  been  led  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  opiate  of  a  restless  conscience;  that  it  prevails 
to  consider  chiefly  the  manner  in  which  scepti-  with  minds  of  a  certain  description,  not  because 
cal  impiety  affects  the  welfiire  of  states,  it  is  the  they  find  it  true,  but  because  they  feel  it  oeces- 
more  requisite  to  warn  you  against  that  most  sary ;  and  that  in  adopting  it  they  consult  les» 
fatal  mistake  of  regarding  religion  as  an  engine  with  their  reason  than  with  their  vices  and  their 
of  policy;  and  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that  fiears  1  It  requires  bat  little  sagacity  to  foresee 
the  concern  we  have  in  it  is  much  more  as  tiuli.  that  speculations  which  originate  in  guilt  must 
viduaU  than  as  eoUecHve  boditM,  and  iu  less  end  in  ruin.  Infidels  are  not  themselves  satis- 
temporal  than  eternal.  The  happiness  which  it  fied  with  the  truth  of  their  system :  for  had  they 
eoDKts  in  the  present  life  comprehends  the  any  settled  assurance  of  its  principles,  in  conse- 
blessings  which  it  scatters  by  the  way  in  its  quence  of  calm  dispassionate  investigation,  they 
march  to  immortality.  That  future  condition  of  would  never  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  worid  by 
being  which  it  ascertains,  and  for  which  its  pro-  their  attempts  to  proselyte;  but  would  lament 
mises  and  truths  are  meant  to  prepare  us,  is  the  their  own  infelicity,  in  not  being  able  to  per- 
ultimate  end  of  human  societies,  the  final  scope  ceive  sufficient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  object  of  present  existence ;  in  comparison  which  furnishes  such  incentives  to  virtue,  and 
of  which  all  the  revolutions  of  nations,  and  all  inspires  such  exalted  hopes.  Having  nothing  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  lime,  are  light  and  transitory,  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  it  is  absurd 
'  Godliness  has,  it  is  true,  the  promise  of  the  to  suppose  that,  in  opposition  to  the  collective 
life  that  now  is ;  but  chiefly  of  that  which  is  to  voice  of  every  country,  age,  and  time,  proclaim- 
come/  Otlier  acquisitions  may  be  requisite  to  ing  its  necessity,  solicitude  for  the  welfiure  of 
make  men  great ;  but,  be  assured,  the  religion  mankind  impels  them  to  destroy  it. 
of  Jesus  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  them  good  To  very  different  motives  must  their  conduct 
and  happy.  Powerful  sources  of  consolation  in  be  imputed.  More  like  conspirators  than  philo* 
sorrow,  unshaken  fortitude  amidst  the  changes  sophers,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  with  which 
and  perturbations  of  the  world,  humility  remote  they  endeavour  to  surround  themselves,  some 
from  meanness,  and  dignity  unrestrained  by  rays  of  unwelcome  conviction  will  penetrate, 
pride,  contentment  in  every  station,  passions  some  secret  apprehensions  that  all  is  not  right 
pure  and  calm,  with  habitual  sereni^,  the  full  will  make  themselves  felt,  which  they  find  no- 
enjoyment  of  life,  undisturbed  by  the  dread  of  thing  so  effectual  to  quell  as  an  attempt  to  enlist 
dissolution  or  the  fear  of  an  hereafter,  are  its  in-  fresh  disciples,  who,  in  exchange  for  new  prin- 
valoable  gifts.  To  these  enjoyments,  however,  ciples,  impart  confidence,  and  diminish  fear. 
}'ou  will  necessarily  continue  strangers,  unless  For  the  same  reason  it  is  seldom  they  attack 
you  resign  yourselves  wholly  to  its  power;  for  Christianity  by  argument:  their  fiivourite 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  reserved  to  re-  weapons  are  ridicule,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy ; 
ward,  to  sweeten,  and  to  stimulate  obedience,  as  the  most  miserable  outcasts  of  society  are,  of 
Many,  without  renouncing  the  profession  of  all^men,  found  most  to  delight  in  vulgar  merri- 
'Christianity,  without  formally  rejecting  its  dis-  ment  and  senseless  riot. 

tinguishing  doctrines,  live  in  such  an  habitual  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  *  his  fim  in  his 
violation  of  its  laws,  and  contradiction  to  its  hand,  to  be  thoroughly  purging  his  floor;'  and 
spirit,  that,  conscious  they  have  more  to  fear  nominal  christians  will  probably  be  scattered 
than  to  hope  from  its  truth,  they  are  never  able  like  chaff.  But  has  real  Christianity  any  thing 
to  contemplate  it  without  terror.  It  haunts  to  fear  ?  Have  not  the  degenerate  manners  and 
th3ir  imagination,  instead  of  tranquillizing  their  corrupt  lives  of  multitudes  in  the  visible  church 
hearts,  and  hangs  with  depressing  weight  on  all  been,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  occasion  of 
their  enjojrments  and  pursuits.  Their  religion,  scandal  and  offence  ?  Infidelity,  without  intend- 
instead  of  comforting  tnem  under  their  troubles,  ing  it,  is  gradually  removing  this  reproach :  pos* 
is  itself  their  greatest  trouble,  fi'om  which  they  sessiog  the  property  of  attracting  to  itself  the 
.  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation  and  vanity  of  the  morbid  humours  which  pervade  the  church,  un- 
world,  until  the  throbs  and  tumults  of  conscience  til  the  christian  profession,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
force  them  back  upon  religion.  Thus  suspended  reduced  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  sceptt- 
betwixt  opposite  powers,  the  sport  of  conlradic-  cism,  on  the  other,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  mass 
tory  influences,   they  are  disqualified   for  the  of  putridity  and  disease. 

happiness  of  both  worlds ;  and  neither  enjoy  the  In  a  view  of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest,  we 

pleasures  of  sin,  nor  the  peace  of  piety.     Is  it  should  find  little  cause  to  lament  the  astonishing 

surprising  to  find  a  mind  thus  bewildered  in  un-  prevalence  of  infidelity,  but  for  a  solicitude  for 

certainty,  and  dissatisfied  with  itself,  courting  de-  the  rising  generation,   to  whom  its  principles 

ception   and    embracing  with  eagerness  every  are  recommended  by  two  motives,  with  young 

pretext  to  mutilate  the  claims  and  enervate  the  minds  the  most  persuasive;  the  love  of  indepen- 

authority  of  Christianity ;  forgetting  that  it  is  of  dence,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.    With  respect 

the  very  essence  of  the  religious  principle  to  pre-  to  thi^  first,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young 

side  and  control,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  to  remember  that,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 

*  serve  God  and  mammon  V    It  is  this  class  of  all  ages,  modesty,  docility,  and.  reverence  to  su- 
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penor  jean,  saiui  to  parents  above  all,  have  been  ever  possesses  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 

ooosidered  as  their  appropriate  virfueSj  a  euard  pagan  antiquity  must  assent.    Nor  is  it  a  fact 

asiigoed  by  the  immutable  laws  of    Goa  and  less  incontestable,  that,    while    human  philo- 

nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth ;  and  with  sophy  was  never  able  to  abolish  idolatry  in  a 

respect  to  the  second,  that  Christianity  prohibits  single  village,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 

oo  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  no  restraints  overthrew  it  in  a  great  part  (and  that  the  most 

that  are  capricious ;  but  that  the  sobriety  and  enlightened)  of  the  world.    If  our  belief  in  the 

parity  which  it  enjoins,  by  strengthening  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God,  together  with  his 

mtellectual  powers,  and  preserving  the  Acuities  moral  government,  and  exclusive  right  to  the 

of  mind  and  body  in  undiminished  vigour,  lay  worship  of  mankind,  be  founded  in  truth,  they 

the  imttt  foundation  of  present  peace  and  future  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  be  truths  of  the 

emioenee.    At  such  a  season  as  this,  it  becomes  first  importance,  and  infinitely  to  outweigh  the 

an  aigent  duty  on  parents,  guardians, and  tutors,  greatest  discoteries  in  science;   because  they 

to  watch,  not  only  over  the  morals,  but  the  turn  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  man  into 

principles  of  those  committed  to  their  care ;  to  a  totally  difierent  channel  from  that  in  which 

make  it  appear  that  a  concern  for  their  eternal  they  must    otherwise    flow.     Wherever  these 

welfaieiatheirchief  concern;  and  to  imbue  them  principles  are  first  admitted,  there  a  new  do- 

carly  with  that  knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  minion  is  erected,  and  a  new  system  of  laws 

Christianity,  and  that  profound  reverence  for  the  established. 

Scriptures,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God  (which.        But  since  all  events  are  under  divine  direc- 

with  submission,  they  may  then  expect),  *  may  tion,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great 

keep  them  from  this  hour  of  temptation  Uiat  has  Parent,  after  suffering  his  creatures  to  continue 

oome  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  for  ages  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  should  at 

on  the  earth.*  length,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  fix  upon 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  falsehood,  andthatalon5,asthe  effectual  method 
timet  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  extraordi-  of  making  himself  known ;  and  that  what  the 
nary  phenomena  of  this  eventful  crisis,  that,  virtuous  exercise  of  reason  in  the  best  and  wisest 
amidst  the  ravages  of  atheism  and  infidelity, «real  men  was  never  permitted  to  accomplish,  he 
religion  is  evidently  on  the  increase.  '  The  should  confer  on  fraud  and  delusion  the  honour 
kingdom  of  God,'  we  know,  '  cometh  not  with  of  effecting  ?  It  ill  comports  with  the  majesty 
observation ;'  but  still  there  are  not  wanting  of  truth,  or  the  character  of  God,  to  believe  that 
nanilesi  tokens  of  its  approrch.  The  personsd  he  has  built  the  noblest  superstructure  on  the 
appeaiance  of  the  Sen  of  God  was  announced  weakest  foundation ;  or  reduced  mankind  to  the 
by  tbe  shaking  of  nations;  his  spiritual  kingdom,  miserable  alternative  either  of  remaining  desti- 
in  all  probability,  will  be  established  in  the  tute  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  or  of  deriving 
midst  of  similar  convulsions  and  disorders.  The  it  from  the  polluted  source  of  impious  imposture. 
blasphemous  impiety  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  We  therefore  feel  ourselves  justified  on  this 
well  as  the  lealous  efforts  of  his  sincere  wor-  occasion,  in  adopting  the  triumphant  boast  of 
shippers,  will  doubtless  be  overruled  to  accom-  the  great  apostle :  '  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is 
plish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring  providence :  the  scribe,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 
while,  in  inflicting  the  chastisements  of  offended  Uath  not  God  made  foolbh  the  wisdom  of  this 
Deity  on  corrupt  communities  and  nations,  in-  world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
fidelity  marks  its  progress  by  devastation  and  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
ruin,  by  the  prottration  of  thrones  and  concus-  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  sate  tbeifl 
sion  of  kingdoms ;  thus  appalling  the  inhabi-  that  believe.* — R.  Hall. 
tants  of  the  world,  and  compelling  them  to  uke  Imfanticioe,  the  murder  of  infants,  although 
nh^  in  the  churah  of  God,  the  true  sanctuary ;  one  of  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural  of  crimes, 
the  stream  of  divine  knowledge,  unobserved,  is  has  (to  the  disgrace  of  our  species)  been  found 
flowing  in  new  channels,  winding  its  course  to  exist  as  a  r^ular  and  systematic  custom  among 
among  humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirsty  deserts,  whole  tribes  o(  the  eastern  nations.  The  expo- 
and  enriching  with  far  other  and  higher  blessings  sure  of  deformed  children  among  the  Spartans, 
than  those  of  commerce,  the  most  distant  climes  indeed,  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch  among  the  Am- 
and  nations,  until,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  monites,  the  300  young  nobles  to  Saturn  at  Car- 
prophecy,  the  '  knowledse  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  thage,  and  various  other  similar  occurrences,  are 
and  cover  the  whole  earth/  abundant  evidences  of  the  existence  of  in&nticide 

Within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  it  would  be  in  the  ancient  world.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
impracticable  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of  chris-  the  discoveries  of  modem  times  to  find  tribes  of 
tianity,  nor  is  it  my  design;  but  th»e  is  one  humanbeings  regularly  destroying  all  their  female 
consideration,  resulting  immediately  from  my  children,  the  mothers  themselves  being  gene- 
text,  which  is  entitled  to  great  weight  with  all  rally  their  executioners. 

who  believe  in  the  one  living  and  true  God  as       Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Dun- 

the  sole  object  of  worship.    The  Ephesians,  in  can,  then  resident  at  Benares,  that  a  sect  of 

conunoo  with  other  Gentiles,  are  described  in  Hindoos   in  that  neighbourhood,  called   lUj- 

the  text  as  being,  previous  to  their  conversion,  k^mirs,  were  in  the  habit  of  destroying  all  their 

'without  God  in  the  world;'  that  is,  without  female  infants.  Mr.  Duncan  at  length  succeeded 

any  just  and  solid  acquaintance  with  his  charac-  in  persuading  this  deluded  tribe  to  relinquish 

ter,  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  the  their  barbarous  habit ;  and  so  effectually  that  no 

institutes  of  his  worship,  and  the  hopes  of  his  instance  has   since  been  discovered  of  an  iji- 

£ivour ;  to  the  truth  of  wnich  representation  who-  frtngement  of  the  written  penal  obligation  that 
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the  chiefs  and  other  individuals  of  that  tribe  ploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  opera- 
then  voluntarily  entered  into.  As  well  as  the  tions  of  war.  But  the  glory  the  Swiss  had  »c- 
Il^j-kdm^rsi  other  sects  of  Hindoos,  in  the  vi-  quired  having  inspired  them  with  such  high  ideas 
cinity  of  Benares,  were  found  to  have  been  in  of  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  fre- 
similar  habits,  though  to  a  less  extent,  and  they  auently  rendered  them  mutinous  and  insolent, 
executed  a  similar  deed  of  renunciation.  the  princes  who  employed  them  becairie  weary  of 

Among  the  military  tribe  of  Jkrejkhs  infanti-  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries, 

cide  was  found  so  common,  that  a  jirgiih  female  and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards   the 

was  very  larely  seen  or  heard  of.     lue  men  of  improvement  of  their  national  infantry, 
this  tribe  procured  wives  from  others  who  reared        The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of 

their  daughters.    The  number  of  infants,  thus  men  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  that  steady 

sacrificed,  amounted,  by  one  computation,  to  courage  and   persevering  strength  which  form 

30,000  annually,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat  them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops 

alone :  but  this  colonel  Walker  deemed  an  ex-  in  such  a  manner  that  they  vied  with  the  Swiss 

aggeration.      To  render  the  deed  more  horri-  both  in  discipline  and  valor, 
ble,  the  mother  was  commonly  the  executioner  of       The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly  ami 

her  own  offspring ;  for,  although  women  of  rank  with  greater  difficulty,  accustomed  the  impetuous 

had  attendants  and  slaves  to  perform  the  office,  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  dis- 

the  far  greater  number  executed  it  with  their  cipline;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their 

own  hands.    Colonel  Walker  at  length,  however,  national  infantry  respectable,  that,  as  early  as  trie 

prevailed  on  this  tribe  formally  to  relinquish  and  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  several  gentlemen  of  hiGcu 

renounce  by  deed  the  practice  of  infanticide.  .  rank  had  so  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas  as 

Imfantry.    This  word   is  said   to   take  its  to  condescend  to  enter  into  their  service, 
origin  from  one  of  the  infantas  of  Spain,  who.        The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  dif!!« 

finding  that  the  army  commanded  by  the  king,  cult  to  employ  any  other  than   their   national 

her  father,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Moors,  as-  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was 

sembled  a  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and  with  them  the  chief  scene  of  their  operations  in  that  coun- 

engaged   and   totally   routed   the   enemy.     In  try,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss  discipline,  but 

memory  of  this  event,   and  to  honor  the  foot  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number 

soldiers,  who  were  not  before  held  in  much  con-  of  soldiers,  armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their 

sideration,  they  received  the  name  of  infantry,  battalions ;  and  thus  formed  that  famous  body 

Dr.  Robertson,  however,  well  observes,  in  his  of  infantry  which,  during  a  century  and  a  half. 

View  of  the  State  of  Europe  prefixed  to  the  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
History  of  Charles  V\,  that  it  is  to  the  Swiss        The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 

discipline  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  early  number  of  their  cavalry,  and,  in  imitation  of 

establishment  of  infantry  in  her  armies.    The  their  more   powerful  neighbours,  brought  the 

arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss,  he  observes,  strength  of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot-soldiers. 

were  different  from  those  of  other  European  na-  From  this  period  the   nations  of  Europe  have 

tions.     During  their  long  and  violent  stru<^g1es  carried  on  war  with  forces  more  adapted  to  every 

in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  species  of  service,   more  capable  of  acting  in 

Austria,  whose  armies,  like  those  of  other  con-  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making 

siderable  princes,    consisted   chiefly  of  heavy-  conquests,  and  for  preserving  them, 
^arroedcavalry,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty.        Infantry,   Hfavy-armed,   among  the  an< 

and  the  small  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  cients,  were  such  as  wore  a  complete  suit  of  ar- 

their  country,  at  that  time  barren^  and  ill  colti-  mour,  and  engaged  with  broad  shields  and  Ions; 

vated,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  spears.    They  were  the  flower  and  strength  of 

field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of  facing  the  tne  Grecian  armies,  and  had  the  highest  rank  of 

enemy.    Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  military  honor. 

their  confidence  in  infantry;  and,  in  order  to  Infantry,  Light,  among  the  moJems,  have 
render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  only  been  in  use  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
cavalry,  they  gave  the  soldiers  breast-plates  and  teenth  century.  They  have  no  camp  equipage  to 
helmets,  as  defensive  armour,  together  with  long  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements  are  much 
spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  lighter  than  those  of  the  infantry.  Light  infantry 
of  offence.  They  formed  them  into  large  bat-  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  wherever  there  is 
talions,  ranged  in  deep  and  close  array,  so  that  found  light  cavalry,  there  should  be  light  in- 
they  might  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  fantry.  They  should  be  accustomed  to  the  pace 
front  to  the  enemy.  The  men  at  arms. could  of  four  miles  an  hoar,  as  their  usual  marchini? 
make  no  impression  on  the  solid  strength  of  such  pace,  and  be  able  to  march  at  five  miles  an 
a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their  nour  upon  particular  occasions.  Every  resriment 
attempts  to  conquer  Switzerland.  It  broke  the  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whose  station  is 
Burgundian  gendarmerie,  which  was  scarcely  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
infetior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  cupied  by  the  grenadiers. 
reputation;  and,  when  first  called  to  act  in  INFARCmON,  n.t,  I-at.  iVt  and  farcio. 
Italy,   it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  Stuffing;   constipation. 

every  enemy  that  attemptpd  to  oppoiic  it.  These        INFATUATE,  a^*.  }    Lat.  in/b^o,  from  in 
repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive  effects  of  infantry,        Infatua'tion,  n.  i.    \  and   fuhnts  ;  Fr.  int'u- 

exnibiied  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  tuer.    To  strike  with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  undur- 

Ihat  service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-esta-  standin^;;  deprivation  of  reason, 
blished  the  opinion  which  had  been  long  ex-        INFACSVING,  n.  i.     Lat.  infauttut.    The 
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act  of  making  unlucky.    An  odd  and  inelegant    intimates  the  intention  of  affirming,  which  is  one 
word.  use  of  the  indicative;  but  then  it  does  not  do  it 

INFEA'SIBLE,  o^^'.    In  and  feasible.    Im-    absolutely  .--Clarke.    Infinitude,  .infinity  ;   im- 
practicable ;  not  to  be  done.  mensity ;  boundlessness  :  used  in  an  hyperboli- 
INFECT,  V.  a.           '^    Fr.  tii/erfer ;  Lat.m.    cal  sense  for  an  endless  number. 
Isfec'tion,  ius.            I  feetui.  To  act  upon        Ikfinitb  signifies  that  which  has  neither  be- 
IsFEcfTious,  ttdj,           \  by  contagion ;  to  af-    ginning  nor  end ;  in  which  sense  God  alone  is 
JvFEcn-iousLY,  adv,       [feet  with  commuoi-    infinite.     Infinite  is   likewise  applied   to  that 
IsfeCtiouskess,  fi.  t.   I  cated   qualities ;   to    which  has  had  a  beginning,  but  will  have  no  end, 
•  wpEc'TiYE,  fl<^'.           J  hurt  by  contagion;    as  angels  and  human  souls.    This  makes  what 
to  taiut ;    to  poison ;  to  pollute ;   to  fill  with    the  schoolmen  call  infinitum  a  parte  post, 
something  contagious.  Infection,  taint ;  poison ;        Infinite   Qvantitics.     The   very  idea  of 
morbid  miasma.  Infectious,  influencing  by  com-    magnitudes  infinitely  great,  or  such  as  exceed 
munication.    Infective,  having   the  quality  of    any  assignable  quantities,  does  include  a  nega« 
acting  by  contagion.                                                 tion  of  limits ;  yet  if  we  nearly  examine  this 
Ikfection,  in  medicine.     See  Contagion.        notion,  we  shall  find  that  such  magnitudes  are 
IN  FECUND,  adj.    l     Lat.  %nfacuadu$»  Un-    not  equal  among  themselves,  but  that  there  are 
IvFECtTN'DfTT,  n.«.    )  fruitful ;  Unproductive ;    really,  besides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
infertile.                                                                   three  several  sorU  of  infinite  solidity;  all  of  which 
INFEUCTTT,  n.  s,  Fr.  mfelieiii ;  Lat.  in/e-    are  quantitates  sui  generis,  and  that  those  of  each 
ikiUs.     Unhappiness;  misery;  calamity.              species  are  in  given  proportions.  Infinite  lengh, 
INFER',  V.  a.        ^     Fr.  inferer ;  Lat.  tn/ero.    or  a  line  infinitely  long,   is  to  be  considered 
Ix'ference,  n.  i.  ^To  induce ;  to  bring  on ;    either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  so  infinitely 
Infbe'ible,  adj.    J  to  ofier,  or  produce.    In-    extended  one  way,  or  else  both  ways,  from  the 
ference,  a  conclusion  drawn  from  pteviousargu-     same  point;  in  which  case  the  one,  which  is  a 
ments.     Inferible,  deducible  from  the  premises,     beginning  infinity,  is  the  one-half  of  the  whole, 
INFERIJL,  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Greeks    which  is  the  sum  of  the  beginning  and  ceasing  in- 
and  Romans  to  the  Dii  manes,  or  the  souls  of    finity ;  or,  as  may  be  said,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante, 
deceased  heroes  (See  Manes),  or  even  any  rela-    and  a  parte  post,  which  is  analogous  to  eternity 
tion  or  person  whose  memory  was  held  in  vene-    in  time  and  duration,  in  which  there  is  always  as 
ration.                                                                       much  to  follow  as  is  past,  from  any  point  or 
INFERIOR'ITY  n.  t.  ^     Fr.  mferieur ;  Lat.    moment  of  time ;  nor  does  the  addition  or  sub- 
Ixf^kior,  a<$.  &!!.#./  inferior.  Lower  state    duction  of  infinite  length,  or  space  of  time,  alter 
Isfee'val,  offf*.            /of  dignity,  place,  or    the  case  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  since  both  the 
Ivfek'nal-stone,  n.t.  3  value:  lower  in  ex-    one  and  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 
odlence;  subordinate;  inferior,  one  in  a  lower        Infinitesimals,  n.  s.    Among  matheroati- 
rank :    infernal,  hellish ;   detestable.     Infernal-    cians,  are  defined  to  be  infinitely  small  quanti- 
s:oae,  or  the  lunar  caustic,  is  prepared  from  an    ties.    In  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  the  element 
evaporated  solution  of  silver,  or  from  crystals  of    by  which  any  quantity  increases  or  decreases,  is 
silver:  it  is  a  very  powerful  caustic, eating  away    supposed  to  be  infinitely  small ;  and  is  generally 
the  flesh  and  even  the  bones  to  which  it  is  ap-    expressed  by  two  or  more  terms,  some  of  which 
plied.                                                                         are  infinitely  less  than  the  rest;  which  being 
Inferkal  Regions.    See  Elysium,  Hell,    neglected,  as  of  no  importance,  the  remaining 
and  Tartarus.                                                        terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of  the 

The  terms  that  are  neglected 

less  than  the  other  terms  of 

onproductive :  want  of  fertility.  the  elements,  are  the  very  same  which  arise  in 

INFEST,   V.  n.     Fr.   inf'etter ;   Lat.  infetto.    consequence  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of 

To  harass ;  to  disturb;  to  plague.  the  generating  motion  during  the  infinitely  small 

IN  FESTIVITY,     n.   s.      In  and   festivity,    time  in  which  the  element  is  generated ;  so  that 

Moumfulness;  want  of  cheerfulness.  the  remaining  terms  express  the  elements,  that 

INFESTRED,  adj.    In  and  fester.    Rank-    would  have  been  produced  in  that  time,  if  the 

linz ;  inveterate.     Obsolete.  generating  motion  had  continued  uniform :  there- 

INFEUDATION,  n.  $,    Lat.  in  ^ndfeudnm.    fore  those  differences  are  accurately  in  the  same 

The  act  of  patting  one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or    ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  generating  motions 

eitate.  or  fluxions.    And  hence,  though  in  this  method 

INTIDEL,  n.  s.  }      Fr.  infidelU;  Lat.  infi-    infinitesimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 

IsFfDEL'iTT  n.  t.  )  deliM.    An  unbeliever ;  ge-    the  conclusions  are  accurately  true,  without  even 

oetally  applied  to  one  who  rejects  Christianity :    an   infinitely  small  error,  and  agree   precisely 

infideUty,  want  of  faith ;  disbelief  in  revealed    with  those  that  are  deduced  by  the  method  of 

religion:  treachery;  breach  of  contract  or  trust,    fluxions.     See  Fluxions. 

Seep.  1.  %  .  INFIRM',  adj.9cv,a.'\     Yr.infirme;  Latin 

IN-nNITE,  adf.  ~  -  -  _. 


INFERTILE, lu/^'.  I      Fr.  infertile;  Lat.  in    proposed  quantity. 
Infertil'ity,  n. «.  ]  ^ndfertilis.     Unfruitful ;    in  this  m&nner,  as 


In'fikitelt,  adv, 

Ijr'FIllITEllESS,  n.  s. 


Fr.  tfi/fnt /'Lat.  in-        Infirm'ary,  n.  t.  (^infirmus.  Weak;  fee- 


I 


finitus.      Unbounded ;  Infirm'ity  ,  n.  f .         i  ble ;  disabled  in  body ; 

unlimited  ;        without  Infirm'ness,  n.  s.        ^  weak   of  mind ;    not 

Ihfisitzs'imal, fli^'.  ^end;  to  a  great  degree,  stable  or  solid:  to  weaken, or  enfeeble.     Infir- 

IsFiM'iTiVE,m^*.           Infinitesimal,  infinitely  mary,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.    In- 

Ivfin'itude,  n.  s.        divided.     InBnitive,  in  firmity,  weakness  of  sex,  age,  or  temper;  failing; 

Infis'itt,  R.  I         J  grammar,      affirms    or  fault;  disease  or  malady.  Infirmness,  weakness. 
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INFIX',  V.  a.    Lat.  infiius.   To  drive  in ;  to  INFO'LIATE,  v.  a.    Ut.  in  jundfoluim.     To 

set;  to  fasten.  cover  with  leaves.     Not  much  used,  batel^aot. 

INFLAME',  V.  a.  &t;.fi.^      Lat    inflammo.  INFORM',  v.  a.  &  o.  ii.n^    Fr.  informer;  Lax. 

In fla'mer,  n.  t.                j  In  its  literal  seuse,  Infob'mal,  adj.        '       J  informoy  in  amdfor- 

iMFLAMMABiL'iTr,  fi.  I.     |  to  kindle  or  set  on  Infok'h ant,  n,  t,           f  ma.    To   animate; 

Inflabc'ii ABLE,  01^'.          )-fire :   to  heat  the  Inform a'tion,  n.  i.         Vto  actuate  by  Tiial 

Inflam'mableness,  n  s,   I  body      morbidly;  Infobm'er,  h^b,              V  powers;  to  instruct ; 

Inflam  ma'tion,  a.  i.           figuratively,       to  Jnfor'mitt,  n.  <.           j  to  supplywith  new 

Inflam'matort,  a4^'.       J  kindle    any    pas-  Ikfor'mous,  a<^'.                knowledge;  to  ac- 


sion;  to  enrage;  provoke;  aggravate;  to  grow  quaint.     Before  the  thing  communicated 
hot:  an  angry  inflamer,  the  thing  or  person  that  anciently  put  with;  now  generally  of;  sometimes 
inflames :  inflammable,  inflammability,  having  in.     It  also  signifies  to  ofier  an  accusation  to  a 
the  quality  of  catching  fire :  inflammation,  the  magistrate ;  to  give  intelligence.   Informal,  with- 
act  of  setting  on  fire ;  the  state  of  being  on  fire ;  out  rule;  irregular.     Informant,  informer,    one 
fenroc  of  mind  :  inflammatory*  having  the  power  who  gives  information  or  accusation ;  a  teacher, 
of  inflaming.  In  chirurgery  inflammation  is  when  Information,  intelligence  given ;  charge  or  accu- 
the  blood  is  obstructed  so  as  to  crowd  in  a  greater  sation  exhibited ;  the  act  of  informing.  Informity, 
quantity  into  any  particular  part,  and  give  it  a  shapelessness.    Informous,  shapeless, 
greater  color  and  heat  than  usual. — Quincy.  Information,  in  law,  is  nearly  the  same  in 
Inflammation,  in  medicine.  See  Mkdicine.  the  crown  office  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called 
INFLATE',  V.  a.  I  Lat.  tn/2afii#. To  swell  with  a  declaration.  See  Prosecution.   Informations 
Ikfla'tion,  ft. «.  S  wind;  to  fill  with  air;  the  are  of  two  sorts,  first,  those  which  are  partly  at 
state  of  being  swelled  with  wind ;  flatulence ;  ap-  the  suit  of  the  king  and  partly  at  that  of  a  sab- 
plied  figuratively  to  a  turgid  style  of  composition,  ject ;  and  secondly,  such  as  are  only  in  tlie  name 
INFLECT,  V.  a.  ">     Lat.  in/iecto.  To  bend ;  of  the  king.    The  former  are  usually  brought 
Inflec'tion,m.#.  >to  turn:  to  modulate  the  upon   penal   statutes,   which    inflict  a   penalty 
IsvLZc'riVE^odj,  1  voice ;  to  vary  a  noun  or  upon  conviction  of  the  ofTeoder,  one  part  to  the 
verb  in  its  terminations :   inflective,  having  the  use  of  the  king,  and  another  to  the  use  of  the 
power  of  bending  or  turning.  informer.     By  the  statute  31  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  pro- 


Inflex'iblt,  m<o.  '^  quality  of  resisting  any  common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired 

flexure ;  obstinacy :   inflexible,  unyielding ;  im-  since  the  commission  of  the  offence  ;  nor  on  be- 

moveable ;  not  to  be  turned  or  changed :   in*  half  of  the  crown,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 

flexibly,  ioexoiably ;  without  relaxation  or  inter-  longer ;  nor,  where  the  forfeiture  is  originally 

mission.  given  only  to  the  king,  can  such  prosecution  be 

INFLEXION.     Point  of,  in   the  theory  of  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 

lines :  that  point  in  which  the  direction  of  the  commission  of  the  offence.    The  informations 

curve  changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone 

vice  ver$i.    It  is  particularly  called  jmnetum  ta-  are  also  of   two  kinds  :  first,  those  which  are 

JUxhnii^  at  the  first  turning,  and  funetum  reg^  truly  and  properly  his  own  suits,  and  filed  ex 

nejiioau,  when  the  curve  returns.    These  points  officio  by  his  own  immediate  officer,  the  attor- 

are  of  much  interest  in  the  theory  of  functions.  ney-genenil ;  second,  those  in  which,  though  the 

INFLICT,  V.  a.    •\    Yf.n^Uger;  Lat  infiigo.  king  is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the 

IvFLicT^ER,  n.  s.    fTo  imposc  as  a  punish-  relation  of  some  private  person  or  common  in- 

In flic'tion,  r.  s.  i  ment :    inflicter,   he  who  former ;  and  they  are  filed  by  the  king's  coroner 

Inflic'tive,  adj.  3  punifthes :    infliction,    the  and  attorney  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  usually 

act  used;  the  punishment  itself:  inflictive,  that  called  the  master  of  the  crown  office,  who  is  for 

mposes  a  puDishroent.  this  purpose  the  standing  officer  of  the  public. 

INTLUENCE,  n.  t.  &  o.  a.^    Fr.  p^uenee  ;  The  objects  of  the  king's  own  prosecutions,  filed 

In'fluent,  ttjf.  f  Lat  ti^ico,  ta-  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney-general,  are  pro- 

Influen'tial,  01^'.  >Jficxvt.    Power  perly  such  enormous  misdemeanors  as  peculiarly 

In'flux,  n.  c.  iof  the  celestial  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or 

Imflux'ious,  a^.  J  aspects  operat>  to  molest  or  affront  him  in  the  regular  discbarge 

mg  upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  affairs.    Ascend-  of  his  royal  fimctions.  For  offences  (says  Black, 

ant  power ;  power  of  directing  or  modifying.  It  stone)  so  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  punishtn-;; 

was  anciently  followed  by  into;  now,  less  pro-  or  preventing  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would 

perly,  by  vpcm.    To  act  upon  with  directive  or  be  fiital,  the  law   has  given  to  the  crown  the 

impulsive  power;  to  modify  to  any  purpose;  to  power  of  an   immediate  prosecution,   without 

gu.de  or  lead  to  any  end.    Influent,  flowing  in ;  waiting  fof  any  previous  application  to  any  othet 

ioflueotid,  exertin|^  power :  influx,  the  act  of  tribunal>j^hich  power  is  necessary,  not  only  to 

flowing  in ;    infusion ;   influence ;   power :   in-  the  ea«amd  safety,  but  even  to  the  very  exist- 

fluvious,  influential :  the  force  of  influence,  in  ence,  of  the  executive  magistrate.    The  objects 

its  figurative  sense,  appears  to  arise  from  the  of  the  other  species  of  informations,  filed  by  the 

idea  of  something  flowing  in  with   irresistible  master  of  the  crown  office  upon  the  complaint 

force  and  carrying  all  before  it.  or  relation  of  a  private  subject,  are  any  gross  and 

INFOLD',  V. <i.  In  and  fold.  To  involve;  to  notorious  misdemeanors,  riots,  batteries,  Ii*>els, 

inwrap ;  to  inclose  with  involutions.  and  other  immoralities  d'an  atrocious  kind,  not 
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peculiarly  tending  to  disturb  the  government  in  1730,  and  brought  up  to  the  study  of  taedi^ 

(for  those  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney-  cine  in  his  native  city.    In  1767  he  inade  a 

general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magni-  voyage  to  this  country,  to  learn  the  Suttonian 

lude  or  pernicious  example,  deserve  the  most  method  of  inoculation,  and  became  acquainted 

public  animadversion.  And  when  an  information  with  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  tl^  Royal 

is  filed,  either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  Society,  through  whose  recommendation  he  was 

ex-offido,  it  most  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  employed   in   1768  to  inoculate  the   imperial 

county  wh«ie  the  offence  arises :  after  which,  if  family  of  Austria.     His  services  on  this  occasion 

the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  he  must  resort  to  were  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  600  florins, 

the  court  for  bis  punishment.    See  a  history  and  He  afterwards  engaged  in  medical  practice  neai 

rindication  of  this  mode  of  prosecution  in  Jmoc/c*  London,  and  in  various  chemical  ana  philosophi- 

stoms  CommaUaryf  vol.  IV.  cal  researches,  accounts  of  which  he  insertea  in 

An  Ihfokii Es,  informator,  in  law,  is  a  person  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  other  works 

who  informs  against,  or  prosecutes,  in  any  of  the  of  science.    He  was  the  author  of  Experiments 

king's  courts,  those  that  offend  against  any  law  on  Vegetables,  8vo.;  New  Experiments  and  Ob- 

or  penal  statute.    See  Information.  Informers  servations  on  different  Subjects  relating  to  Natu- 

were  very  numerous  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  ral  Philosophy,  2  vols.  Svo. ;  and  an  Essay  on 

Wicked  princes  rewarded  and  countenanced  this  the  Food  of  Plants.     Dr.  Ingenhouz  died  Sep- 

mischievous  tribe;  but  Titus  set  on  foot  a  most  tember  7th,  1799,  at  Bowood  in  Wiltshire,  the 

diligent  seardi  after  them,  and  punished  such  as  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

be  found  with  death  or  banishment,  Trajan  also  •     INGE'NIOUS,  <ulr.  ")      I^r.   ingenieuj ;    Sp. 

;- :-^j  1 nti c :_^:i j..^»    q o T^.-_' _j„       •    • •— .      t  _.r_     •      ^ 


ispraised  by  Pliny  for  a  similar  conduct.  See  Spy.        Inge'niously,  adv. 

INFOR'MIDABLE,  o^^'.    Lat.  in  andybrmt-        Inge  n iousn  ess,  n.i. 
iMu,    Not  to  be  feared;  not  to  be  dreaded.  Ingenu'ity,  n.  s. 


ingenioso;  Latin,  itigc- 
ruum,  ingenuuSf  in- 
gtnitat.  Witty ;  inven- 


INFORTUNATE,  01^'.    Fr.   tWorhin«;  Lat.        In'genite,  a^^'.  >.tive;      possessed      of 


vfortwmtm.     Unhappy.     See  Unfortunate,  Ingen'uous,  adj. 

which  is  commonly  used.  Ingen'uously,  adv. 

INFRACT,  V.  a.       "v      Latin,  ifi/rac/t/s,  in-  lNO£N'uou5NESS,n.#. 

IsfEAc'TiON,  n.  t.     §  fr'mgo.    To  break :  the  In'ceny,  n.  i. 


genius ;  mental ;  intel- 
lectual ;  ingeniousness, 
subtilty ;  strength  of 
genius :         ingenuity. 


Imfean'gible,  a4^'.  (act  of  breaking;  a  openness;  candor;  (more  properly  ingenuous- 
ly r  king  e',  v.  a.  ^breach  or  violation  of  ness);  wit;  invention:  ingenite,  native;  iiige- 
IsraiNGE'iCENTyfi.s.i  treaty.  Infrangible,  not  nerate:  ingenuous,  fair;  candid;  open;  free- 
IvraiNGEB,  n.  s.      y  to  be  broken.    Infringe  bom ;  not  of  servile  extraction.  Ingeny,  genius ; 

to  violate ;  to  destroy ;  to  hinder ;  to  break  laws  wit :  not  in  use. 

or  contracts.  Infringement,  a  breach.  Infringer,  INGEST',  V4i.    }     Lat.  inge$tia.     To  throw 

one  who  breaks  engagements.  Inges'tion,  fi.s.  li  into  the  stomach. 

IXFRETQUENT,  04^'.  I     Latin,  tn/fv^tienfta.  INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottish  poet,  who 

IvraEQUBNCT,  n.  I.      )  Uncommon :  rarity.  flourished   in  the  sixteenth  century.     He  was 

INFRIG'IDATE,  v.  a,    Lat.  m  and /ri^ufut.  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  went  to  Paris,  and 

To  chill ;  to  make  cold.  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V,  into  whose 

INFU'RIATE,  adj.    Lat.  in  andyWrui.    En*  favor  he  ingratiated  himself  by  his  poetry,  having 

nged ;  raging.  written  sundry  tragedies,  comedies,  and  other 

INFU^ATION,  n.  i.    Lat.iii/usca/v/.    The  poems,  that  were  much  applauded,     lie  joined 

act  of  darkening  or  blackening.  the  French  faction  against  die  English;  and  in 

UlTUSE',  o.  a.  '\  Fr.  sn/vttfr ;  Lat.  iii/tifai#.  some  skirmishes   preceding  the  fatal  battle  of 

Isrn'siBLB,  adj.  f  To  pour  in ;  to  instil ;  to  Pinkie,  so  distinguished  himself,   that  he  was 

IsFu'sioN,  «.  s.   4  pour  into  the  mind  ;  to  in-  knighted   on  the  field.     After   that  battle  he 

Infu'sivx,  o^.    .) spire;  to  steep  in  any  hot  retired  into  Fife,  and  amused  himself  with  his 

daid  without  boiling;  to  saturate  with  an  infu-  favorite  studies;  and  in  1548  published  at  St. 

sion :  infusible,  that  can  be  infused  ;  that  is  in-  Andrew's  his  Complaint  of  Scotland.     He  ap- 

solobk ;  not  fusible ;  that  cannot  be  melted :  pears   from   this  poem  to   have  read  more  of 

infusion,  the  act  of  pouring ;  instilling  a  sugges-  Greek  and  Latin  authors  than  was  usual  at  that 

tion  or  whisper;  the  act  of  infusing.    Iniiisive,  period,  and  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  mathe- 

an  old  wordy  having  the  power  of  infusion.  matics  aiid  philosophy.     He  died  at  Culross  in 

IN'GATE,  n.  t.     In  and  gate.    Entrance ;  1554. 

passage  in.    An  old  word.  Ivous  Island,  an  island  on  the  north  coast 

INGATH'ERIMG,  n.  #.    In  and  gathering,  of  New  Holland,  near  the  western  entrance  into 

The  act  of  getting  in  the  Harvest.  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.    It  is  twelve  miles  long, 

INGEMINATE,  v.  a.  )    Lat.   igemino.     To  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of 

Ingeiiina'tion,  n.  #.    S  double     or     repeat,  considerable  elevation ,  the  size  and  foliage  of 

Repetition  or  reduplication.  its  trees  indicate  fertility. 

INGENDERER,  n.  s.    From  ingender.  He  INGLCTRIGUS,  adj.  )      Lat  in  and  gloria. 

diatgeoerates.    See  Engender.  Inglo'riouslt,  atfv.  )  Void  of  honor ;  mean ; 

INGEN'ERABLE,  o^f.^     Lat.  ingeneraiut.  with  ignominy ;  without  glory. 

Isgen'eiate,  adj.          ^^ot  to  be  produced  INGOLSTADT,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 

laoEi'EaATEDy  adj.         S  or     brought     into  Bavarian  states  on  the  Danube.    It  has  monu- 

being;  inborn ;  innate;  inbred  ;  unb^tten.  ments  of  count  Tilly,  the  Bavarian  general  in  the 

INGENHOUZ  (John),  M.D.,  a  celebrated  war  against  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and  Eckius, 

Dutch  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Breda  the  opponent  of  Luther.  A  university  was  founded 
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here  in  1472,  and  continued  till  1800,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Landshut.  The  town  has 
several  privileges,  but  little  trade ;  its  only  ma- 
nufacture of  consequence  is  woollens.  Thirty- 
five  miles  south>west  of  Ratisbon,  and  forty- 
three  north  of  Munich. 

IN'GOT,  fi.  s.  Fr.  lingot,  from  the  Span,  tn- 
jfoUe,  prefixing  the  article,  or  from  Dut.  ifi^e- 
ffotettf  melted.    A  mass  of  metal. 

INGRAFF',  ».  tf.     I      Fr.  prtfftr ;  Greek 

Ingr  A  FOMENT,  n,  $.]  ypa^tt,  to  propagate 
trees  by  insition;  to  plant  the  sprig  ot  one  tree 
in  the  stock  of  another ;  as,  he  ingrafted  an  apple 
upon  a  crab :  to  plant  or  introduce  any  tmng 
not  native ;  to  fix  deep ;  to  settle :  ingraftmenty 
the  act,  or  the  thing  ingrafted. 

INGRAILED,  in  heraldry.    See  Heraldry. 

IHGRATE',  adj.    J     Fr.  ingrat;   Lat.   in- 

Ihgrate'ful,  adj.  C  gratus.    Ingrate  is  pro- 

Ingra'tiate,  v.  a.  C  per,  but  ingrateful  less 

Inorat'itude,  11.1. •/  proper  than  ungrateful; 
ungrateful ;  unthankful ;  unpleasing  to  the  sense : 
ingratiate,  to  put  in  favor;  to  recommend  to 
kindness.  It  has  with  before  the  person  whose 
favour  is  sought :  ingratitude,  retribution  of  evil 
for  good:  unthankfnlly. 

INGRE'DIENT,  n.  *.  Fr.  ingredient;  Lat. 
ingrtdiem.  Component  part  of  a  body  con- 
sisting of  different  materials.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  the  simples  of  a  medicine. 

IN'GRESS,  n.  i.    ^  Lat.iii^'f«5ta.  Entrance; 

Ingres'sion,  adj.  S  power  of  entrance ;  in- 
gression,  the  act  of  entering. 

IN'GUINAL,  adj,  ¥t.  inguinal ;  IaX,  inguin. 
Belonging  to  the  groin. 

INGULF',  V.  a.  Fr.  engolfer.  To  swallow 
up  in  an  abyss ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf. 

INGIJLHHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and 
author  of  the  history  of  that  abbey,  was  bom  in 
London,  about  A.D.  1030.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster ;  and  when  he  visited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  his  learning  engaged  the  attention  of 
queen  Edgitha.  From  Westminster  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  rhetoric,  and  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficiency  than  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. When  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  introduced  to  William  duke  of 
Normandy^  who  visited  the  court  of  England  in 
1051,  appointed  him  his  secretaiy,  and  carried 
him  wiln  him  into  his  own  dominions.  He  soon 
became  his  chief  favorite,  and  the  dispenser  of 
all  preferments.  This  excited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  courtiers ;  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
which,  he  obuined  leave  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  With  a  company  of  fif\y  horse- 
men be  joined  Sigifrid  duke  of  Mentz,  who, 
with  many  German  nobles,  clergy,  &c.,  was 
preparing  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  When 
all  united,  they  formed  a  company  of  7000  pil- 
grims.  In  their  way  they  spent  some  time  at 
Constantinople,  performing  their  devotions  in 
the  several  cnurches.  In  their  passage  through 
Lycia  they  were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  ArafcHi, 
who  killed,  wounded,  and  plundered  ^^^  of 
them  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  money.  Those 
who  escapea,  after  visiting  Jerusalem,  embarked 
on  board  a  Genoese  fleet  and  returned  to  Rome; 
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where,  after  the  usual  devotions,  they  aepant^l, 
and  returned  each  to  his  own  country.  Ingulphits 
now  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Footeoetley 
in  Normandy;  in  which,  after  some  years,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.  WImh 
William  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  into 
England,  in  1066,  he  was  sent  by  his  abbot  with 

*  100  merks  of  money,  and  twelve  youni^  men, 
nobly  mounted,  and  completely  armed,  as  a 
present  from  that  abbey.  He  was  veiy  rn- 
ciously  received  by  the  king,  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croylaad  in  Lin. 
colnshire^  in  1076 ;  in  vdiich  he  spent  the  la^t 
thirty-four  years  of  his  life,  governing  tbmt 
society  with  ereat  prudence,  and' protecting  their 
possessions  from  the  rapacity  of  the  neighboor- 
mg  barons  by  the  royal  favor.  The  lovers  of 
English  history  and  antiquities  are  much  in- 
debted to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  excellent 
history  of  the  abbey   of  Croyland,  from    its 

*  foundation,  AD.  664,  to  1091,  into  which  be 
has  introduced  much  of  the  general  history  cl 
the  kingdom,  nowhere  else  to  oe  found.  Iinitil- 
phus  died  of  the  gout,  at  his  abbey,  in  1109, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

INGURGITATE, r.ii.}      Lat.    in^urgU^. 
Imgurgita'tion.  n.  i.     3  To  swallow  down  : 
the  act  of  swallowing. 

INGUSTABLE,  a/fj.   Lat.  tn  and  ^usto.  Not 
perceptible  by  the  taste. 

INUAB'ILE,  adj.   Fr.  inhabiie :  Lat  imkah- 
iit.    Unskilful;  unready;  unfit;  anqualtfied. 
INHABIT,  V.  a.  %Lv.n.^     Lat. mand  kubita, 
IsuAh'tTAhLEy  adj.  |  To  occupy ;  to  live 

Inh  ab'itamce,  n.  s.         (  or  dwell  in :  inhabit 
Inuab'itamt,  n.  s.  |  ablejtncapablcofaf- 

lNUABiTA'TfON,  n.  t.        I  fording  habitation; 
Inhab'iter,  fi.s.  J  incapable   of  ioha- 

bttants ;  uninhabitable :  inhabitanoe,  inhabita- 
tion, place  of  dwelling ;  the  act  of  inhabiiing ; 
quantity  of  inhabitants :  inhabiter,  a  dweller. 

INHALE',  V.  a.     Lat.  inhalo.     To  draw  in 
with  air ;  to  inspire :  opposed  to  exhale  or  expire. 
INHARMO'NIOUS,  adj.    In    and    banno- 
uious.    Unmusical;  not  sweet  of  sound. 

Lat  ifiA^re.  To  exist 
ill  something  else  so  as 
to  be  inseparable  froo 
it:  inborn,  innate:    in- 


INHERE'i  «^. «. 

iMHE'aEVT,  a^. 
iNHER'fT,  V.  a 

Inhfr'itable,  adj. 

Imher'itance,  n.  i.  ^herit,  to  receive,   pos- 


Inher'itor,  n.  s. 

IVHEH^fTRIX,  n.  S. 

Inher'itress,  n.  #. 
Inbe'sion,  n.  #. 


sess,  or  hold,  by  inheri- 
tance: which  is  patri- 
mony; hereditary  pos- 
session; the  reception 


of  possession :  tinheritor,  an  heir ;  one  who 
receives  by  succession :  inheritrix^  inheritrtM,  a 
woman  that  inherits;  an  heiress:  ioheaion,  a 
state  of  existing  in  something  else. 

Ihheritamce,  in  English  law,  is  an  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements,  descending  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs ;  and  the  word  inheritance  is  not  only 
intended  where  a  roan  has  lands  or  tenements 
hy  descent  of  heritage;  but  also  every  fee- 
simple  or  fee- tail,  which  a  person  has  by  pur> 
chase,  may  be  said  to  be  an  inheritanoe,  beoanse 
his  heirs  may  inherit  it.  Lit  aect  9.  One  may 
also  have  inheritance  by  creation ;  aa  ia  case  of 
the  king's  grant  of  peerage,  by  letters  pateat.  Ice 
See  Fes  SiMPtr. 
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Inheritances  are  also  eofTwreo/ or  tncofTwrni/.  justice;   wickedness;  crime;    unrighteousness. 

Corporeal  inheritances  relate  to  houses,  lands,  INITIAL,  adj,                  ^     Fr.  initial,  in- 

&c.,  which  may  be  toached  or  handled;  and  Init'iate,v. a.,v. n. &  a<j/.  Si/t€r;   Lat.  tni- 

iooorporeal  inheritances  are  rights  issuing  out  of,  Initi  a'tion,  n.  s.                j  Hum.    Placed  at 

annexed  to,  or  exercised  with,  corporeal  inherit-  the  beginning ;  incipient ;  not  complete.    Initi- 

ances ;  as  advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  ate,  to  enter ;  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments ;  to 

commons,  franchises,  privileges,  serrices,  &c.  place  in  a  new  state ;  to  perform  the  first  rite. 

1  Inst  9.  49.  initiation,  the  reception  ota  new  comer  into  any 

Then  is  also  jeneroZ  taAsrtiance,  which  is,  art  or  state, 

where  two  or  more  hold  lands  severally ;  if  two  INJUCUN'DITV,  n.  t.    In  and  jucundity. 

men  have  lands  given  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  Unpleasantness. 

their  two  bodies,  these  have  a  joint  esUte  during  INJUDIC  ABLE,  ot^'.  ^     Lat.  in  and  judi- 
their  lives;  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit-  Injudic'ial,  (u^'.          tcabilit.    Not  cogni- 
anoes»    Without  blood,  none  can  inherit;  there-  Injudic'ious,  adj.         /zable   by  a  judge  : 
fore  he  who  hath  the  whole  and  entire  blood  lNjuDic'iousLY,aJi;.    /injudicial,    not   ac- 
shall  have  an  inheritance  before  him  who  hath  cording  to  form  of  law :  injudicious,  void  of 
but  part  of  the  blood  of  his  ancestor.    3  Rep.  41.  judgment :  injudiciously,  unwisely. 
The  law  of  inheritance  prefers  the  first  child  INJUNCTION,  n.  s.  Lat.  injiuuius,  injunc- 
before  all  others;  the  male  before  the  female;  tio.    Trom  injoin.    Command;  order;  precept, 
and  of  males  the  first  bom,  &c.    And  as  to  Ikjukction,  in  law,  a  writ  generally  ground- 
inheritances,  if  a  man  purchases  lands  in  fee,  and  ed  upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of 
dies  without  issue,  those  of  the  blood  of  the  the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  sometimes 
fiither*s  side  shall  inherit,  if  there  be  any ;  and,  to  give  possession  to  the  plaintiff,  for  want  of 
for  want  of  such,  the  lands  shall  go  to  the  heirs  the  defendant's  appearance ;  sometimes  to  the 
of  the  mother's  side ;  but,  if  it  come  to  the  son  king*s    ordinary  court,  and  sometimes  to  the 
by  descent  from  the   fiither,  the  heirs   of  the  court  christian,  to  stop  proceedings  in  a  cause, 
nother  shall  not  inherit  it.    Plowd.  132.    Lit.  upon  suggestion    made  that  the   rigor  of  the 
4.  ll    Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be  turned  law,  if  it  take  place,  is  against  equity  and  con- 
ioto  an  inheritance.    3  Inst.  19. 126.  science  in  that  case,  that  the  complainant  is  not 
INH  ERSE',  V.  a.    In  and  herse.    -To  inclose  able  to  make  his  defence  in  these  courts,  for 
in  a  funeral  monument.  want  of  witnesses,  &c.,  or  that  they  act  errone- 
INHIB'ITyV.a.    )    Fr.  tiiAi6er ;  *Lat.  inAi^o.  ously,  denying  him  some  Just  advantage.    The 
IsHiBif  ION,  n.  s. )  To  restrain,   hinder,  im-  writ  of  injunction  is  directed,  not  only  to  the 
pede,  or  check :  a  prohibition  or  embargo.  party  himself,  but  to  his  counsellors,  attorneys, 
INUOLiy,  V.  a.    In  and  hold.    To  have  in-  and  solicitors ;  and  if  any  attorney,  after  having 
herent;  to  contain  in  itself.  been  served  with  an  injunction,  proceeds  con- 
INHOS'PITABLE,  adj.^    Fr.  iinhotpitdiU ;  trary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will  commit 
IiTBOsTpiTABLT,  a(2t;.        tin  znd hotpes,   Af-  him  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.     But  if  an  in- 
Ikbos'pitablekess,  n.s,  &  fording  no  kindness  junction  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery  in 
Ivhospital'ity,  n.  f.      3  to    strangers;   un*  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king's  bench  may 
friendly ;  uncourteous :  want  of  hospitality.  break  it,  and  protect  any  that  proceed  in  con- 
INHU'MAN,  adj.  "^     Fr.  inhumain ;  Lat.  in-  tempt  of  it    See  Chancebt. 
iBBtTMAn'iTT, n. t.  S  AwnanM.      Barbarous;  IN'JURE,  v.  a.         \       Tr.  injuritr;   Lat. 
Ixhu'm AN LY,  ai/i/.  3  savage;  cruel.   Inhuma-  In'jureb,  n.s.            J  in,  privative,  and  jut. 
aity,  barbarity;  savageness;  want  of  humanity.  Inju'bious,  a^'.          f  To  hurt  unjustly;  to 
IKHU'MATE,  o.  a.  ^   Fr.  tnAturier ;  Lat.  A«-  lNJu'BiousLY,a<ft;.     > wrong;    to  annoy,  or 
IvBrMET,  V.  a.           Smo.   To  bury ;  to  inter.  Inji/biousness,  n.  s.  1  inconvenience.       In- 
INJECT,  V.  a.   )    Lat.  tii;ic»0.  To  throw  in ;  In  Vurt,  n.s.              Ijurer,  one  who  wrongs 
Injection,  r.  t.  S  to  dart  in,    Injection,  the  Injus'tics,  n.  s,         J  another.       Injurious, 
act  of  casting  in :  any  medicine  made  to  be  unjust ;    mischievous ;    detracting ;    wrongful ; 
injected  by  a  syringe,  or  any  other  instrument,  hurtful.    Injury,  any  iniquity,  wrong,  mischief, 
into  any  part  of  the  body ;  the  act  of  filling  the  or  detriment ;  annoyance  in  word  or  deed, 
venels  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  INK, «.  i.  &  v.  a.  ^    Fr.  enere ;  Ital.  inehioitro  ; 
ihow  their  shapes  and  ramifications,  often  done  Ink'bobn,  n.  s.  f  Gr.  cyx<*»-  '^^  hlBLck  liquor 
bjr  anatomists.  In  k'm  akbb,  n.  i.  >  with  which  we  write.    Ink 
IsjECi^iON,  in  surgery,  the  throwing  in  some  Ink'y,  adj.          (is  used  for  any  liquor  with 
liquor  or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  inci-  Ink'stand,  h.  s,  J  which  persons  write:  as,  red 
sion.    See  Anatomy  and  SuBGEBY.  ink;  green  ink..  luk,  to  daub  with  ink:  ink- 
INIMrrABIL'ITY,  n.  s.  ^     Lat.  in  and  imi-  horn,  a  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of  wri- 
IxiM'iTABLe,  adj.             >  tabilii.    Not  to  be  ting,  made  of  horn  :  inky,  consisting  of,  resemb- 
laiM'tTABLT,  adv.           J  imitated ;  not  to  be  ling,  or  black  as,  ink :  ink.stand,  the  case  which 
copied;  implying  a  degree  of  excellence  above  holds  or  contains  the  ink. 
imitation,  wnether  in  manner,  subject,  or  exe-  Ink  is  a  name  given  to  every  pigment  used 
cation.  for  writing  or  printing.    There  are  two  kinds  of 
IN  JOIN',  V. «.    Fr.  enjoindre ;  Lat.  it^ungo,  common  black  ink,  viz.  writing  ink  and  printers' 
To  command  ;  to  enforce  by  authority.    See  ink ;  besides  the  red  and  other  colored  inks.  In- 
Eb  JOIN .  d  ian  ink,  and  the  sympathetic  inks.  * 
INIQTUITOUS,  od;.  ^     Fr.  inique;  Lat.  ini-  Prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  when  tlie 
Ibiq'uity,  n.$.          $fuiiflf,  m  aquut.    In-  entire  literature  of  the  world  was  deposited  in 
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MSS.,  the  manu^tare  of  a  black  and   du-  keeping  the  coloring  matter  SuspeadiJ  in  the 
rable  ink  must  evidently  have  been  of  the  first  fluid,  but  also  by  preventing  the  ink  from  spreut- 
importance.      Accordingly    we    find    that   the  ing,  by  which  means  a  greater  quantity  of  it  it 
most  ancient  MSS.  are  the  most  beautiful  for  collected  on  each  stroke   of  the  pen.    Sogar, 
color  even  at  the  present  day.    We  have  in'&ct  which  is  sometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found  to  be 
no  ink  equal  to  that  of  the  ancients,  as  may  be  much  less  effectual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the 
readily  seen  by  comparing  the  rolls  and  records  inconvenience  of  preventing  the  diying  of  tU 
that  have  been  written  from  the  fifteenth  century  ink.    The  color  of  ink   is   greatly  injured  bj 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  with  the  writings  keeping  the  ink  in  vessels  made  of  copper  or 
we  have  remaining  of  various  ages  from  the  fifth  lead,  and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.   Notwithstanding  the  su-  iron.  Dr.Lewis,  therefore,  recommends  the  follov- 
perior  antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  ingas  the  best  proportionsoftheingredientsibr  ink. 
preservation ;  but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  One  part  of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered 
though  of  more  modem  date,  so  much  de&ced  logwood,and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The 
that  they  are  scarcely  legible.    The  ancient  inks  best  menstruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white 
appear  to  have  been  solutions  of  gum  and  lamp-  wine,  though  for  common  use  water  is  suffident 
black,  whereas  the  modem  inks  are  almost  al-  If  the  ink  be  required  to  be  of  a  full  co!or,  a 
ways  made  of  copperas  and  galls;  which  produces  quart,  or  at  most  three  pints,  of  liquor  may  be 
nothing  like  so  fine  a  color,  though  it  obviates  an  allowed  to  three  ounces  of  galls,  and  to  one  oooGe 
objection  to  which  lamp.black  inks  are  liable,  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients.     Half  an 
viz.  that  they  are  easily  discharged  without  de-  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to  each  pmt  of  the 
stroying  the  paper.    Besides  their  black  inks,  liquor.    Hie  ingredients  may  be  all  put  together 
however,  the  ancients  used  various  other  colors,  at  once  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  well  shaken 
as  red,  gold,  and  silver,  purple,  &c.    Green  ink  four  or  five  times  each  day.    In  ten  or  twdre 
was  frequently  used  in  L^tin  MSS.,  especially  in  days  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  use,  tllough  it  wdl 
the  latter  ages ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  improve  by  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients, 
in  signatures  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  em-  Or  it  may  be  made  more  expeditiously,  by  add- 
perors,  till  their  wards  were  of  age.    Blue  or  ing  the  gum  and  vitriol  to  a  decoction  of  galls 
yellow  ink  was  seldom  used  except  in  MSS. ;  and  logwood  in  the  menstraum.     In  some  at- 
'  but,'  says  Mr.  Astle,  *  the  yellow  has  not  been  tempts  made  by  the  doctor  to  endow  writii^  ink 
much  in  use,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  these  600  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  anaents, 
years.'    Some  kinds  of  characters,  particularly  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  present, 
the  metallic,  were  burnished.    Wax  was  used  he  first  mixed  botn  lamp-black  and  ivory-black 
by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnish,  but  espe-  with  solution  of  gum-arabic,  made  of  such  con- 
cially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  ninth  sistence  as  just  to  flow  sufficiently  firom  the  pen. 
century.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  color ;  but,  when 
A  very  excellent  modem  receipt  for  ink  is  the  dry,  part  of  the  color  could   be   rubbed  oiT, 
following : — ^Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bruis-  especially  in  moist  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped 
ed  Aleppo  galls,  and  put  them  in  six  quarts  of  in  water  washed  it  away  entirely.     I  tried,  siys 
rain  water ;  add  eight  ounces  of  green  copperas,  he,  solutions  of  the  animal  glues  with  the  lame 
eight  ounces  of  gum-Arabic,  and  three  ounces  of  effect.    Though  the  oily  mixtures  answered  bet- 
roch  alum;  mix  them  well  together  and  shake  ter  than  those  with  simple  gums  or  glues,  it  was 
them  frequently,  and  in  a  fortnis;ht  the  ink  will  apprehended  that  their  being  disdttzgeable  hj 
be  fit  for  use.    It  is,  indeed,  rather  pale  at  first,  water  would  render  them  unfit  for  the  purposes 
but  soon  appears  of  a  fine  and  durable  black,  intended.    The  only  way  of  obviating  this  im- 
The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Dr.  perfection  appeared   to  be,  by  using  a  paper 
Black  in  his  lectures:— 'Take  powdered  galls  which  should  admit  the  black  liauid  to  sink  a 
three  ounces:  logwood  shavings  and  vitriolated  little  into  its   substance.    Accordingly  I  took 
iron,  of  each  one  ounce ;  water  from  two  to  three  some  of  the  more  sinking  kinds  of  paper,  and 
pints,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength  re-  common  paper  made  damp  as  for  printing ;  and 
quired  for  the  ink.     Before  the  boiling  is  finish-  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily 
ed  throw  in  half,  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  nor  the    simple   gummy  mixture   spread  upon 
when  it  is  dissolved,  strain  the  liquor/    As  a  them  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
means  of  preserving  the  ink  from   mould  Dr.  that  the  characters  were  as  fixed  as  could  be  de- 
Black  directs  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sired,  for  they  could  not  be  washed  out  without 
spirit  of  wine  to  be  added,  and  likewise  a  little  rubbing  off  part  of  the  subsunce  of  the  paper 
pNOwdered  cloves  ground  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  itself.     But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be 
of  the  ink.  made,  namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and 
As  the  durability  of  records  and  other  valuable  modem  inks   together;  or  using   the  commoD 
writings  depends  much  upon  the  goodness  of  vitriolic  ink  instead  of  water,  for  tempering  the 
the  ink  employed,  some  of  the  first  chemists  have  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and  lamp-black.    By 
thought  the  manufacture  well  worth  their  utmost  this  method  it  should  seem  that  the  writings 
attention.    Of  these  Dr.  Lewis  and  M.  Ribau-  would  have  all  the  durability  of  those  of  former 
court  are  the  most  celebrated.    Dr.  Lewis  re-  times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  results  from 
commends  that  a  decoction  of  logwood  should  the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itself  in  the  paper, 
be  used  instead  of  water,  as  it  greatly  improves  A  durable  ink  may  also,  he  says,  be  made  by 
both  the  beauty  and  deepness  of  the  black,  with-  washing  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  wiUi  the  Prussic 
out  disposing  it  to  fade.    He  adds  that  the  acid,  which  will  not  in  the  least  injure  either  of 
addition  of  gum-arabic  is  not  only  useful,  by  these  substances.    The  materials  thus  prepared, 
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■ujT  be  written  on  with  common  ink,  and  a  for  marking  pieces  of  cotton  or  linen,  preTious  to 
groond  of  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed  beneath  their  being  bleached,  which  are  capable  of  resisting 
efery  stroke,  which  will  remain  long  after  the  every  operation  in  the  processes  both  of  bleaching 
bladL  has  decayed  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  or  and  dyeing,  and,  consequently,  might  be  employ- 
been  destroyed  by  acids.  ed  in  marking  linen  for  domestic  purposes.    One 

M.  Ribaucoort  gives  these  directions  for  the  of  these  consists  of  asphaltum  dissolved  in  about 

composition  of  good  ink : —  four  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  mixed  with 

Take  eight  ounces  of  powdered  Aleppo  galls ;  lamp-black,  so  as  to  make  an  ink  of  a  proper 

four  ounces  of  chip  logwood ;  four  ounces  of  consistence  for  printint;  with  types.    Another  is 

sulphate  of  iron ;  three  ounces  of  powdered  gum-  the  blackish  sulphate  left  after  expelling  oxygen 

arabic;  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper;  and  gas   from  oxide  of  manganese  with  a  moderate 

one  oaoce  of  sugar-candy.     Boil  the  galls  and  heat,  being  dissolved  and  filtered,  the  dark  giey 

logwood  together  in  twelve  pounds  of  water  for  pasty  oxide  left  on  Xh".  filter  is  to  be  mixed  with 

ooe  hoar,  or  till  half  the  liquid  has  evaporated,  a  very  little  solution  of  gum-tragacanth,  and  the 

Strain  thedecoccion  through  a  haii  sieve,  or  linen  cloth  marked  with  this  is  to  be  dipped  in  a  solu- 

cloth,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients.    Stir  tion  of  poush  or  soda,  mild  or  caustic,  in  about 

the  mixture  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  more  es-  ten  parts  of  water.     Nitrate  of  silver  for  a  sur- 

pecially  the  gum ;  after  which,  leave  it  to  sub-  face  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 

side  for  twenty-four  hours.    Then  decant  the  muriate  of  gold  for  one  impregnated  with  proto- 

iok,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  of  glass  or  stone  muriate  of  tin,  form  good  indelible  inks, 

ware,  well  corked.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  the  chemical 

VaoMons  applied  the  discoveries  of  Proust  indelible  inky  sold  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
to  the  preparation  of  common  writing  ink.  He  Unen  : — ^The  linen,  that  the  black  color  may  be 
found  that  the  sulpliate  of  iron,  calcined  to  white-  produced  and  fixed,  is  first  moistened  with  a 
ness,  always  gives  a  most  beautiful  black  preci-  solution  of  four  drachms  of  soda  in  one  ounce 
pitate.  By  the  following  mixture  he  obtained  of  soft  water,  with  one  grain  of  saffron,  and  fif- 
excellent  ink  :  galls  four  ounces ;  sulphate  of  teen  grains  of  gum-arabic.  The  constituents  of 
iron,  calcined  to  whiteness,  two  ounces  and  a  tlie  ink  are,  one  scruple  of  lunar  caustic,  one 
half;  and  two  pints  of  water.  The  whole  must  drachm  and  a  half  of  distilled  water,  or,  if  com- 
be left  to  macerate  cold  for  twenty-four  hours :  mon  soft  water  be  used,  two  drops  of  nitrous  acid 
then  add  gum-arabic  ten  drachms,  and  preserve  should  be  added  to  the  solution.  The  mordant 
it  in  a  stone  jar  open,  or  covered  merely  with  with  which  the  linen  has  been  moistened,  being 
paper.  Cbaptal  also  employed  the  calcined  sal-  sufiered  perfectly  to  dry  by  a  gentle  heat,  the 
phaie,  in  connexion  with  the  decoction  of  gall-  part  where  tl»e  linen  lias  been  moistened  is  writ- 
nuts,  and  logwood.  ten  upon  with  a  clean  pen  dipped  in  the  ink. 

Mr.  Desormeaux,jun.,  an  ink  manufacturer  in  Good  printeti  iak  is  a  black  Dainl,  smooth 
Spitalfields,  has  given  the  following  in  the  Phi-  and  uniform  in  its  composition,  of  a  firm  black 
iosophical  Magazine : — Boil  four  ounces  of  log-  color,  and  possessing  a  singular  aptitude  to  ad- 
wood  about  an  hour  in  six  beer  quarts  of  water,  here  to  paper  impregnated  with  moisture, 
adding  boiling  wrater  from  time  to  time;  strain  The  consistence  and  tenacity  of  the  oil  in  this 
wlule  hot ;  and,  when  cold,  add  water  enough  to  composition  are  greatly  increased,  and  its  greasi- 
oake  the  liquor  five  quarts.  Into  this  put  one  ness  diminished  by  means  of  fire.  Linseed  oil  or 
pound  avoirdupois  of  blue  galls  coarsely  bruis-  nut  oil  is  made  choice  of  for  this  use.  It  is  said 
ed ;  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  calcined  to  that  the  other  expressed  oils  cannot  be  suffici- 
whtteness ;  three  ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar ;  entlv  freed  from  tnis  unctuous  quality. 
SIX  ounces  of  gum-arabic ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  Ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  the  oil  are  set  over 
oonce  of  acetate  of  copper,  triturated  with  a  little  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  at 
of  the  decoction  to  a  paste,  and  then  thoroughly  least  half  as  much  more ;  for  the  oil  swells  up 
mixed  with  the  resU  This  is  to  be  kept  in  a  greatly,  and  its  boiling  over  into  the  fire  would 
bottle  uncorked  about  a  fortnight,  shaking  it  be  very  dangerous.  When  it  boils  it  is  kept 
twice  a-day,  after  which  it  may  be  poured  fiom  stirring  with  an  iron  ladle ;  and,  if  it  do  not  it- 
tbe  dregs,  and  corked  up  for  use.  self  take  fire,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of  flaming 

On  many  oocasious  it  is  of  importance  to  em-  paper  or  wood ;  for  simple  boiling,  without  the 

ploy  an  ink  indestructible  by  any  process  that  actual   ascension   of  the  oil,  does  not  commu- 

will  noteqoally  destroy  the  material  on  which  it  nicate  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  drying  quality 

u  applied.    Mr.  Close  has  recommended  for  required.    The  oil  is  suffered  to  bum  for  half 

this  purpose  twenty-five  grains  of  copal  in  pow-  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  flame  being  then  ex- 

der  dissolved  in  200  grains  of  oil  of  Uvender,  by  tinguished,  by  covering  the  vessel  close,  the  boil- 

ihe  assistance  of  gentle  heat,  and  then  mixed  ing  is  afterwards  continued  with  a  gentle  heat, 

with  two  grains  and  a  half  of  lamp-bUck,  and  till  the  oil  appears  of  a  proper  consistence,  in 

half  a  grain  of  indigo;  or  120  grains  of  oil  of  which  state  it  is  called  varnish.    Several  other 

laveoder,  seventeen  grains  of  copal,  and  sixty  additions  are  made  to  the  oil  during  the  boiling; 

grains  of  vermilion.    A  little  oil  of  lavender,  or  such  as  crusts  of  bread,  onions,  and  sometimes 

of  turpentine,  may  be  added,  if  the  ink  be  found  turpentine.    These  are  kept  secret  by  the  pre- 

too  thick.    Mr.  Sheldrake  suggests,  that  a  mix-  parers.    The  intention  of  them  is  more  eflectu- 

ture  of  genuine  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  ally  to  destroy  part  of  the  unctuous  quality  of 

turpentine,    amber    varnish,    and    lamp-black,  oil,  to  give  it  more  body  to  enable  it  to  adhere 

would  be  superior.  better  to  the  wetted  paper,  and  to  spread  on 

Mr.  Haussman  has  given  some  composition  inks  types  neatly  and  uniformly. 
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Lamp-black  is  the  common  material  to  give  son  may  wiite,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the 

the  black  color,  of  \vhich  two  ounces  and  a  half  paper  after  it  is  dry,  till  some  other  means  are 

are  sufficient  for  sixteen  ounces  of  the  varnish,  used,  such  as  holding  the  paper  to  the  fire,  rub- 

Vermilion  is  a  good  red.    They  are  ground  to-  bing  it  over  with  some  other  liquor,  (he.    These 

gether  on  a  stone  with  a  muller,  in  the  same  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes, 

manner  as  oil  paints.  according  to  the  means  used  to  make  them  visj. 

The  ink  used  by  copper-plate  printers  differs  ble ;  viz.  1.  Such  as  become  visible  by  passing 

in  the  oil,  which  is  not  so  much  boiled.    This  another  liquor  over  them,  or  by  eiposing  them 

would  render  it  less  disposed  to  enter  the  cavi-  to  the  vapor  of  that  liquor.    2.  Tliose  that  do 

ties  of  the  engraving,  and  more  difficult  either  to  not  appear  so  long  as  they  are  kept  close,  but 

be  spread  or  wiped  off.    The  black  is  likewise  of  soon  become  visible  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

a  different  kind.     Instead  of  lamp-black,  the  3.  Those  which  become  visible  by  being  exposed 

Frankfort  black  is  used,  which  is  a  residual  or  to  the  fire.     4.  Such  as  become  visible  by  heait, 

denser   charcoal,   said   to   be   made  from  vine  but  disappear  again  by  .cold  or  the  moisture  of 

twigs.    This  is  softer  and  less   gritty  than  the  the  air.    5.  Those   which   become   visible   by 

ivory    or    other  blacks    prepared    among   us,  being  wetted  with  water.     6.  Such  as  appear  of 

and  it  is  said,  that  lamp-black  gives  always  a  de-  various  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  &c.    I.  The 

gree  of  toughness  to  the  ink,  which  the  Frankfort  first  class  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz.  aolu- 

black  does  not ;  but  the  goodness  of  the  color  tions  of  lead,  bismuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol, 

seems  to  be  the  leading  inducement  for  the  use  The  first  two  become  visible  in  the  same  roan- 

of  the  latter.    A  pale  or  brown  black  can  be  ner,  viz.  by  the  contact  of  sulphureous  liquids 

much  more  easily  endured  in  a  book,  than  in  or  fumes.     For  the  first  a  solution  of  common 

the  impression  of  an  engraving.  sugar  of  lead  in  water  will  answer  as  well  as  more 

A  strong  decoction  of  Brasil  wood,  with  as  troublesome  preparations.    On  writing  with  this 

much  alum  as  it  can  dissolve,  and  a  little  gum,  solution  with  a  clean  pen,  the  writing  when  dry 

forms  a  good  red  ink.    These  processes  consist  will  be  totally  invisible ;  but  if  it  be  wetted  with 

in  forming  a  lake,  and  retarding  its  precipitation  a  solution   of  hepar  sulphuris,  or  of  ointment, 

by  the  gum.  dissolved  by  quick-lime;  or  if  it  be  exposed  to 

Red  ink  may  be  also  made  of  vermilion,  by  the  strong  vapors  of  these  solutions,  but  especi- 
beatinsr  together  the  glaire  of  four  eggs,  a  tea-  ally  to  the  vapor  of  volatile  tincture  of  sulphur ; 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  or  sugar  candy,  pow-  the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  color,  more 
dered,  and  as  much  spirit  of  wine,  till  they  oe  of  or  less  deep  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sul- 
the  consistence  of  oil ;  and  then  adding  such  a  phureous  fume.  By  the  same  means  what  is 
proportion  of  vermilion  as  will  produce  a  red  written  with  the  solution  of  bismuth  in  spirit  of 
color  of  sufficient  strength;  the  mixture  should  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep  black.  The  sym pa- 
be  kept  in  a  small  phial,  or  well-stopped  ink  thetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends  on  the 
bottle,  and  well  shaken  before  it  be  used.  Gum-  property  by  wliicli  that  metal  precipitates  from 
water  is  often  used  instead  of  the  glaire  of  eggs;  its  solvent  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tin. 
but  thin  size  made  of  isinglass,  with  a  little  Write  with  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and 
honey,  is  much  better  for  the  purpose.  A  more  let  the  paper  dry  gently  in  tlie  shade,  nothing 
durable  red  ink  may  be  made  by  tempering  the  will  appear  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  hours, 
solution  of  copal  with  red  sulphuret  or  mercury :  Dip  a  pencil  or  a  small  fine  sponge  in  the  solu- 
e.  g.  take  120  grains  of  oil  of  lavender,  seventeen  tion  of  tin,  and,  drawing  it  lightly  over  the  invi- 
grains  of  powdered  copal,  and  sixty  grains  of  sible  characters,  they  will  immediately  appear  of 
red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  dissolve  the  copal  in  a  purple  color.  Characters  written  with  a  solu- 
the  oil,  and  then  mix  the  sulphuret  with  tne  so-  tion  of  green  vitriol,  carefully  depurated,  will 
lution  upon  a  smooth  surface.  likewise  be  invisible  when  the  paper  is  dry ;  but. 

Blue  mk  may  be  made  by  diflusing  Prussian  if  wetted  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  they  will  imme- 

blue  or  indigo  through  strong  gum-water.     Yel-  diately  appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink ;  if, 

low  ink  may  be  made  by  a  solution  of  gamboge  instead  of  this  infusion,  a  solution  of  the  phtogis- 

in  gum- water.     Most   of  the   common  water-  ticated   alkali,   impregnated  with   the  coloring 

colored  cakes,  diffused  iu  water,  will  make  suffi-  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  the  writing  will  appear 

ciently  good-colored   inks  for  most  purposes,  of  a  very  deep  blue.    To  the  second  class  be- 

Inks  of  other  colors  may  be  made  from  a  strong  long  the  solutions  of  all  those  metals  which  were 

decoction   of  the  ingredients  used   in  dyeing,  supposed  to  attract  phlogiston  from  the  air,  soch 

mixed  with  a  little  alum  and  gum-water.  as  lead,  bismuth,  silver,  &c.    The  sympathetic 

The  Indian  ink  is  used  in  China  for  writing  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  also  to 
with  a  brush,  and  for  painting  upon  the  soft  flex-  this  class;  for,  if  the  characters  written  with  it 
ible  paper  of  Chinese  manufacture.  It  is  ascer-  are  long  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  de- 
tained, as  well  from  experiment  as  from  in-  grees  of  a  deep  violet  color,  nearly  approaching 
formation,  that  the  cakes  of  this  ink  are  made  to  black.  In  like  manner  a  solution  of  silver  in 
of  lamp-black  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with  the  aaua  fortis  is  invisible  when  newly  dried,  but 
addition  of  perfumes  or  other  substances  not  when  exposed  to  the  sun  appears  of  a  grey  color 
essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  fine  soot  like  slate.  To  this  class  also  belong  solutions 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  received  by  of  lead  in  vinegar ;  copper  in  aquafortis ;  tin  in 
holding  a  plate  over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  aqua  regia;  emery,  ana  some  kinds  of  pyrites, 
from  shreds  of  parchment  or  glove  leather  not  in  spirit  of  salt ;  mercury  in  aquafortis ;  or  iron 
dyed,  will  make  an  ink  equal  to  that  imported.  in  vmegar.     £ach  of  these  has  a  particular  color 

Sympathetic  inks  are  those  with  which  a  per-  when  exposed  to  the  air;  but  they  have  the  dis- 
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agrenble  property  of  corroding  (he  paper,  so  of  iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper,  biit  color- 
thai  after  aooie  time  the  characters  app^  like  less  on  any  other  paper.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
boles  cat  oot  of  the  paper.  The  third  class,  potash  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with  the 
comprehending  all  those  that  become  ? isible  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  solution  of 
being  exposed  to  the  fire,  is  very  extensive,  as  cobalt  in  aqua  regia,  when  diluted,  affords  an 
it  contains  all  those  colorless  liquors  in  which  the  ink  which  becomes  green  when  held  to  the  fire, 
matter  dissolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced,  or  but  disappears  again  when  suffered  to  cool.  This 
of  redociag  the  paper,  into  a  sort  of  charcoal  by  lias  been  used  in  fanciful  drawings  of  trees,  the 
a  small  heat.  A  very  easily  piocured  ink  of  this  green  leaves  of  which  appear  when  warm,  and 
kind  is  oil  of  Titriol  dilated  with  as  much  water  vanish  again  bv  cold.  If  the  heat  be  continued 
as  will  prevent  it  from  corroding  the  paper.  Let.  too  long  after  the  letters  appear,  it  renders  them 
ters  wntlen  with  this  fluid  are  perfectly  invi.  permanent.  If  oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in 
sible  when  dry,  but  instantly  appear  as  black  as  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  nitre  added,  the  solution 
if  writteo  with  the  finest  ink  on  being  held  near  will  exhibit  a  pale  rose  color  when  heated,  which 
the  firs.  Jnice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  solution  disappears  on  cooling.  A  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  aal  amnoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c.,  will  auswer  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  same  purpose,  though  not  so  easily,  or  with  gives  a  yellow  color  when  heated,  that  disap- 
so  little  heat.    The  fourth  class  comprehends  pears  when  cold. 

only  solutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt  in  spirit  of  When   writing  with  common   ink  has  been 

salt.    The  fifth  class  comprehends  such  inks  as  effaced  by  means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  the  vapor 

become  visible  when  characters  written  with  them  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  imitaersion  in  water 

are  wetted  with  water.    They  are  made  of  all  impregnated  with  this  sulphuret,  will  render  it 

such  subetanoes  as  deposit  a  copious  sediment  again  legible.    Or,  if  the  paper  that  contained 

when  mixed  with  water,  dissolving  only  imper-  the  writing  be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  prus- 

fectly  in  that  fluid.    Of  this  kind  are  dried  alum,  siate  of  potash,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  wet 

sugar   of  lead,    vitriol,  &c.      Characters  may  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  liquor,  so 

be  made  to  appear  of  a  line  crimson,   purple,  as  to  render  it  slightly  acidulous,  the  same  pur. 

or  yellow,  by  writing  on   paper  with  solution  pose  will  be  answered. 

otf'iin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  passing  over  it  a  INK'LE,  n.s.    A*kind  of  narrow  fillet ;  a  tape. 

pencil  dipt  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  Brasil-  INK'LING,  n.  s.    This  word  is  derived  by 

wood,  logwood,  yellow  wood,  &c.     If  a  weak  Skinner  from  inklincken,  to  sound  within.   This 

infusion  dT  galls  be  used,  the  writing  will  be  in-  sense  is  still  retained  in  Scotland  :  as,  I  heard 

visible  till  the  paper  be  moistened  with  a  weak  not  an  inkling.     Hint;  whisper;  intimation, 

solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.     It  then  becomes  IN'LAND,  tuj/.&n.  s.  ^      Yv,  lande ;   Italian 

black,  because  these  ingredients  form  ink.    If  Ik'lander,  n.  s.            S  l^intla  ;  Be\gic  kndt, 

paper  be  soaked  in  a  w^  infusion  of  galls,  and  Interior;  lying  remote  from  the  sea;  midland 

driied,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  parts :  one  who  dwells  remote  from  the  sea. 

INLAND    NAVIGATION. 

IsLt^D   NiViGATioit.     The  tmpOTtance  of  completed  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  but  was 

this  species  of  conveyance,  as  affording  an  easy  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ;  so  that 

and  cheap  means  of  transit  for  merchandise,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  discover  any  traces  of 

produce  of  every  description,  has  long  been  ad-  it.    Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  intended  to 

nitted.     Canals  also  promote  the   interests  of  make  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

agricaltare  in  a  very  material  degree;  and,  by  which  joins  the  Morea  and  Achaia,  in  order  to 

bcilsfatiog  the  intercourse  between  the  various  make  a  navigable  passage  by  the  Ionian  Sea  into 

and    remote    parte    of    a   country,    give    an  the  Archipelago.      Demetrius,   Julius    Cssar, 

increased  impetus  to  civilisation  and  the  arte;  Caligula,  and  Nero,  made  several  unsuccessfiil 

and  whilst  thus  dispensing  benefite  on  every  hand,  efforte  to  open  this  passage.  But,  as  the  anciente 

to  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  contri-  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  water-locks, 

bate,  in  the  most  essential  manner,  to  national  their  whole  attention  was  employed  in  making 

securitj.    The  importance  of  inland  navigation  level  cute,  which  is  probably  the  principal  rea- 

teems  to  have  been  understood  by  the  most  son  why  they  so  often  failed  in  their  attempte. 

flourislnng  nations  of  antiquity ;  as  well  as  in  Charlemagne  formed   a  design  of  joining  the 

modem  times ;— indeed  canals  were  formed  in  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  order  to  make  acora- 

various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  long  municalion  between  the  ocean  and  the  Black 

prior  to  their  appearance  in  this  country.  Sea,  by  a  canal  from  the  river  Almutz,  which 

Heradotus  relates  that  the  Cnidians,  a  people  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube,  to  the  Reditz, 

ofCaria  in  Asia  Minor,  designed  to  cut  through  which  fisills  into  the  Maine;  and  this  last  falls 

the  Istfamus  which  joins  this  peninsula  to  the  into  the  Rhine  near  Mayence:  for  this  purpose 

continent;  but  were  superstitious  enough  to  give  he  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  workmen ; 

up  the  undertaking  because  theywere  interdicted  but  he  met  with  so  many  obstacles  from  different 

by  an  oracle.    Several  kings  of  Egypt  attempted  quarters,  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  at- 

to  join  the  BLed  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.    Cle-  tempt. 

opatia  was  exceedingly  fond  of  this   project.  Without,  however,  going  further  into  the  his- 

Solyman  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  employed  tory  of  early  canal  navigation,  we  may  in  the 

50,000  men  in  this  great  work.      The  canal  was  first  insUnce  examine  the  best  mode  of  cutting 
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a  cunal  and  passing  barges  from  one  lerel  to  hX\.    The  side  walk  of  m  look  mi^^  tr  he 

another ;  as  a  reference  to  our  treatise  on  Hr-  strong.    Where  the  i 

DROATATics  will  show  that  the  particles  of  which  had,  they  should  be 

wuter  is  composed  invariably  tend  to  a  State  of  forms  of  wood :  they 

equiltbrittin.    The  canal  locks  that  we  shall  have  wards,  in  order  to 

occasion  to  describe  combine  advantages  of  a  from  behind. 

most  important  nature  over  the  ordinary  arrange-        We  may  now  describe  te 

tments.  designed   by   Mr.  Gowcr  of  Ippwith  far  zitt 

The  particnlar  operations  necessary  for  making  Regent's  Canal  Company, by  i 

artificial  canals  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum-  the  fecility  of  transit  is  c~ 

stances.    The  situation  of  the  ground,  the  vici-  the  expenditure  of  water, 
nity  or  connexion  with  rivers,  the  ease  or  difficulty        A  and  B,  plate  Ivlavd  Natigai 

with  which  a  proper  quantity  of  water  can  be  are  locks  having  a  comi 

obtained ;  these,  and  many  other  circumstances,  sluices  W  and  «  in  the 

necessarily  produce  great  variety  in  the  structure  mitting  lock  A  shall  be  full, 

of  these  hvarauUc  works,  and  augment  or  dimi*  at  the  same  time  that  two  bai^ 

nish  the  labor  and  expense  of  executing  them,  one  going  down  and  dx  other  vpiht 

When  the  ground  is  naturaHy  level,  and  nncon-  barge  going  down  will  natmally  eaiEr 

nected  with  rivers,  the  execution  is  easy,  and  A,  which  is  ready  for  her  leeeytiiMi ; 

the  navintton  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  other  will  enter  B.    The  slaioes  aid  % 

floods ;  but  when  the  ground  rises  and  falls,  and  now  shut,  let  the  middle  pier  shnoei  be 

cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level,  artificial  methods  so  that  the  water  may  flow  from  ike  lock  A 

'vf  raising  and  lowering  vessels  must  be  em-  B,  whereby  the  barge  in  A  will  be 

ployed ;  which  likewise  vary  according  to  cir-  the  barge  in  B  raised,  till  both  are  on  a  level;  at 

cumstaoces.  which  time  the  barge  in  A  will  be  half  «py 

Temporary  sluices  are  sometimes  employed  the  barge  in  B  half  down.    Now  shot 

for  raising  boats  over  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers  by  sluices  W  and  x,  and  open  the  side  sloioei^aMi 

a  rtry  simple  operation.    Two  posts  or  pillars  jt,  whereby  lock  A  will  contimie  to  tmatf,  vad 

<  f  mason  work,  with  grooveH,  are  fixed,  one  on  B  to  fill,  till  the  water  in  each  obtaiB  the  level 

each  bank  of  the  river,  at  some  distance  below  of  the  lower  and  upper  canal :  the  gates  C  asd 

the  shoal.    The  boat  having  passed  these  posts,  T>  being  then  opened,  each  barge  is  at  libeny  to 

planks  are  let  down  across  tne  river  by  pulleys  depart  the  one  up  and  the  other  dowa  the 

into  the  grooves,  by  which  the  water  is  dammed  stream ;  the  time  employed  to  pass  '^       '  ' 

up  to  a  proper  height  for  allowing  the  boat  to  oo  more  than  the  time  employed  in  _ 

pass  up  tne  river  over  the  shoaL  barge  throuzh  a  single  lock ;  and,  to 

The  Dutch  and  Flemings  at  this  day  some-  this  double  duty,  only  one  full  lock  of  i 

times  (when  obstructed  by  cascades)  form  an  been  withdrawn  from  the  upper  level  of  iht 

inclined  plane  or  rolling  bridge  upon  dry  land,  canal.    Fiss.  2  and  7  are  vertical  and  iiansvene 

along  which  their  vessels  are  drawn  from  the  sections  of  the  same  lock. 
river  below  the  cascade  into  the  river  above  it.        We  have  now  to'  examine  a  canal  lock  in 

This,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  method  employed  which  no  waste. of  water  occurs.    The  model  b 

by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  used  by  ^e  Cninese,  in  the  possession  of   Mr.  Partington  of  the 

who  are  said  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  London  Institution.    It  was  originally  suggested 

and  utility  of  locks.    These  rolling  bridges  con-  by  Mr.  Bogaerts,  and  consist;  of  a  double  lock- 

sist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  rollers  which  turn  pit  and  tank  capable  of  displacing,  and  as  soch 

easily  on  pivots,  and  a  mill  is  commonly  built  of  elevating  the  water  ana  barge  in  which  it 

near  by,  so  that  the  same  machinery  may  serve  floats.    It  is  represented  at  fig.  4.    ABC  D  are 

the  double  purpose  of  working  the  mill  and  the  upper  and  lower  water-levels.    The  plunger 

drawing  up  vessels.  is  shown  separately  at  fig.  5.    If  we  now  sup- 

A  lock  is  a  basin  placed  lengthways  in  a  river  pose  the  plunger  in  its  proper  situation,  and  the 

or  canal,  Itoed  .with  walls  or  masonry  on  each  end  £  depressed,  ^e  water  will  be  forced  along 

side,  and  terminated  by  two  gates,  placed  where  the  under-ground  communication  beneath,  and 

tliere  is  a  natural  fall;  and  so  constructed  that,  the  barge  will  be  raised  (torn  the  lower  to  the 

the  basin  being  filled  with  water  by  an  upper  upper  level  at  D.    The  principal  novelty  in  this 

sluice  to  the  level  of  the  water  above,  a  vessel  contrivance  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  plunger, 

may  ascend  through  the  upper  gote;  or,  the  water  fig.  5,  is  hollow,  and  filled  vrith  water,  and  as 

in  the  lock  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  soon  as  it  is  turned  a  little  out  of  its  horiiontal 

water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade,  the  vessel  direction,  the  water,  as  is  shown  at  H,  enters  the 

may  descend  tlirough  the  lower  gate;  for,  when  side  of  the  vessel  that  is  then  immersed,  and 

the  waters  are  brought  to  a  level  on  either  side,  forms  an  exact  balance  for  the  quantity  that  has 

the  Kate  on  that  side  may  be  easily  opened.  But,  been  displaced  in  the  lock-pit. 
u  the  lower  gate  is  strained  in  proportion  to  the        If,  on  the  contrary,  the  navigator  wishes  to 

depth  of  water  it  supports,  when  the  perpeii-  depress  a  barge,  or  carry  it  from  a  high  to  a  low 

dicular  height  of  the  water  exceeds  twelve  or  level,  ho  hu  only  to  open  the  gates  and  admit 

thirteen  leet,  more  locks  than  one  become  neces-  the  vessel,  which  will  sink  the  moment  the 

sary.    Jhxn,  if  the  fall  be  twenty  feet,  two  locks  plunger  is  mised. 

are  remnred,  eadi  having  eight  feet  and  a  half  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  a  patent  for  improve- 
mll ;  ami.  if  the  fall  be  iwrnty-six  feet,  three  locks  nicnts  m  canals.  They  are  divided  by  tlie  pa- 
are  neci'ssury,  ouch  huving  t'lghl  feet  eight  iuclici  tenlco  under  four  heads ;  tlie  first  consists  in  ibe 
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spplicatioD  of  certain  4^Hitn?ance9  for  weighing  lift  b^ng  giTen,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  to  pro- 
Loatd,  &c.,  whether  they  are  laden  or  empty.  An  duce  the  effect  is  easily  found, 
horizontal  frame  of  timber  is  to  be  erected  over  The  ends  of  the  canals  most  be  truly  made 
a  lock,  of  a  sufficient  height  above  tha  surfiice  of  and  covered  with  leather,  which  is  to  be  stuffed 
the  canal  to  admit  boats  to  pass  under  it,  and  of  between  the  leather  and  wood,  to  form  an  elastic 
competent  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body ;  so  that  when  the  ends  of  the  conductors 
boats  with  their  cargoes.  Upon  this  frame  are  forced  against  them,  by  a  epring  or  any  other 
weighing  machines  of  the  best  construction  are  contrivance,  they  may  be  water-tight.  To  pass  a 
to  be  placed,  such  as  are  capable  of  sustaining  boat  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level,  open  the 
the  said  boats,  &c.  Let  the  weighing  machines  ^te  in  the  lower  conductor,  and  the  oorrespond- 
be  so  arranged  that  chains  or  bars,  depending  mg  one  in  the  lower  canal,  and  swim  the  boat 
from  the  short  ends  of  levers,  may  form  two  pa-  into  the  conductor,  which  will  displace  a  quan- 
lallel  rows,  at  such  a  distance  asunder  as  to  tity  of  water  from  it,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
admit  the  vessels  intended  to  be  weighed  to  pass  weight  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  so  that  the  con- 
between  them.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  lock  ductor  with  its  contents  is  always  of  the  same 
as  many  pieces  of  timber  or  iron  are  placed  as  weight.  When  the  vessel  is  in  the  conductor, 
there  are  pairs  of  chains  or  bars  depenoing  from  and  the  gates  shut,  the  apparatus  is  to  be  set  in 
the  levers  of  the  weighing-machines.  If  these  motion  by  a  pinion  acting  in  a  wheel  fixed  on 
cros»-pieces  be  timber,  they  must  be  loaded  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  or  by  any  other  mechanical 
metal,  so  as  just  to  sink  in  water.  To  each  end  contrivance ;  and  the  top  conductor  being,  with 
of  these  cross-pieces  a  strong  chain  must  be  hi-  the  water  in  it,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
tened,  and  eacn  of  the  chains  depending  from  lower  one,  will  descend,  and  the  bottom  con- 
the  machines  must  terminate  in  a  strong  hook,  ductor,  with  the  vessel  in  it,  will  rise ;  when  it 
anc^  be  fomtshed  with  an  adjusting  screw  or  arrives  at  the  upper  level  the  top  conductor  will 
wedge,  capable  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the  have  descendea  to  the  lower  level.  Hence 
ban  or  chains.  one  vessel  may  be  lowered  in  one  conductor, 

^Vhen  a  vessel  is  to  be  we^ed,  it  must  swim  while  another  is  rising  in  the  other,  since  die 
into  the  lock,  and  the  cross-pieces  drawn  up  bv  equilibriom  is  not  destroyed  by  the  vmnA  en- 
their  chains  until  they  come  into  contact  witn  tering  the  conductor.  It  may  be  expedient  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  chains  of  the  give  the  descending  conductor  more  weight  than 
cross-pieces  are  then  to  be  hooked  to  the  de-  the  ascending  one,  U>  produce  motion  in  the  ap- 
pending bars,  and  to  be  made  tight  by  adjusting  paratus  with  more  eaae,  which  may  be  ^ected 
screws  or  wedges.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  h  by  not  suffering  the  descending  conducts  to  be 
then  let  out  of  the  lock  into  a  side  pond  (where  quite  so  low  as  to  bring  the  surfruse  of  he  water 
it  is  preserved),  to  leave  the  vessel  suspended  in  it  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lower  canal, 
on  the  machines.  To  ascertain  the  whole  weight  so  that  when  die  gates  are  opened  a  small  qnan- 
sustained,  the  main  levers  must  be  connected  bv  tity  of  water  will  run  out  of  the  conductor  into 
means  of  a  bar,  and  weights  suspended  from  it  the  lower  canal.  The  strength  of  this  appamtus^ 
will  give  the  result.  and  number  of  ropes^  will  depend  upon  the 

Secondly.  The  next  object  of  this  patent  is  weight  of  the  vessel, 

that  of  conveying  vessels  from  one  level  to  'Hiirdly.  Another .  object  of  this  patent  is  the 

another  without  locks.     For  this  purpose  the  application  of  a  telegraph  or  signal  to  the  pui^ 

upper  and  lower  levers  are  to  be  brought  to  poses  of  canal  navigation,  which  is  intended  to 

within  such  a  distance  of  each  other  as  shall  be  produce  a  very  considerable  saving  of  water  in 

somewhat  more  than  the  length  of  the  vessel  to  passing  locks,  when  they  are  so  far  distant  from 

be  conveyed.    Each  of  the  levers  are  to  tennis  each  other  that  the  lock-keepers  cannot  see  the 

nate  in  two  canals,  wide  enough  to  admit  the  boats  frt>m  one  lock  to  another ;  for  it  takes  no 

boat ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  levers  must  more  water  to  pass  a  given  number  of  boats  up 

be  divided  lengthways  into  two  spaces  by  a  par-  the  locks,  and  as  many  down,  provided  they 

tition  of  timber,  of  a  sufficient  strength,  and  car-  pass  alternately,  than  it  would  to  pass  them  in 

ried  with  the  ends  and  side  walls  a  sufficient  succession,  in  either  direction,  by  the  assistance 

height  above  the  top  level,  to  fix  the  machinery  of  the  telegraph.    The  telegraph  or  signal  may 

upon,  turning  a  proper  arch  or  arches  in  the  be  a  straight  piece  of  timber,  with  a  board 

end  wall  next  the  lower  canal,  for  the  vessel  to  framed  into  the  upper  end  of  it  about  eighteen 

swim  underneath.    Each  of  diese  spaces  must  inches  long,  and  one  foot  broad,  having  a  round 

be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  water-tight  vessel  hole  cut  tiirough  it  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 

called  a  conductor,  capacious  enough  to  swim  meter,  a  frame  being  fixed  in  the  ground  to  re- 

the  vessel  in.    Each  or  the  conductors  must  be  ceive  this  piece  of  timber,  when  rsused  perpen- 

fumished  with  a  stop-gate  or  paddle  at  each  end ;  dicularly,  and  in  which  frame  it  will  turn  round ; 

and  the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  canals  must  therefore,  when  the  first  lock-keeper  has  a  boat 

also  have  stop-gates.    The  two  conductors  must  in  view  upon  the  canal,  he  turns  the  flat  side  ot 

be  suspendea  by  a  competent  number  of  ropes  the  board  towasds  the  next  lock,  which  informs 

or  chains,  one  end  of  each  to  be  made  fast  to  the  next  lock-keeper  that  there  is  a  boat  coming 

strong  pieces  of  iron  or  timber  fkslened  to  the  in  that  direction :  the  middle  lock-keepers  are 

sides  ot  the  conductors,  and  meeting  over  the  furnished  with  two  telegraphs  or  signals  to  give 

centre,  and  the  other  ends  fastened  to  two  drums  information  each  way. 

or  wheds  upon  horizontal  shafts.    A  counter-  Fourthly.   The  lait  thing  mentioned  in  the 

balance  to  the  weight  of  the  ropes  is  effected  by  specification,  is  a  method  of  raising  a  sunken 

their  coiling  on  the  drums,  and,  tlie  tieight  of  il>e  vessel ;  which  is  done  by  mooring  two  *oaded 
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veisels  alongside  that  which  is  suoky  vrith  two  than  seventy  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 

or  more  pieces  of  timber,  long  enough  to  pro-  ground,  and  2880  yards  in  length.    In  the  same 

|ect  OTer  each  side  of  the  loaded  boats,  half  the  neighbourhood  there  is  another  subterraneous 

breadth  of  the  boat,  with  a  pulley  or  roller  passage  of  350  yards,  and  at  Preston-on-the-HiU 

fixed  at  each  end  of  the  timbers,  for  one  or  more  another,  1241  yards  in  length.    From  the  oeigi^ 

ropes  or  chains  to  pass  over,  one  end  to  be  bourhood  of  Stafford  a  branch  goes  off  from  this 

listened  to  the  sunken  boat,  and  the  other  to  an  canal,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Bewdley :  two 

empty  boat  on  the  putside  of  each  of  the  loaded  other  branches  eo,  the  one  to  Birmingham,  and 

boats.     When  all  the  chains  are  made  fast,  by  the  other  to  Worcester.     The  Braunston,  or 

unloading  the  loaded  boats  into  the  empty  ones,  Grand  Junction  Canal  ^so  called  from  its  uniting 

the  sunken  boat  will  thereby  be  raised.  the  inland  navigation  of  the  central  counties). 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  great  number  of  extends  from  the  Thames  at  Brentford  to  the 

canals  have  been  cut  in  various  peits  of  England,  Oxford  Canal,  at  Braunston,  in  Northampton- 

which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improve*  shire. 

ment  of  the  country,  and  the  facilitating  of  com-        The  first  port  of  the  course  of  the  Barmley 

mercial  intercourse  between  the  trading  towns.  Canal  is  south,  and  the  remainder  west,  about 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  theSankey  fifteen  miles  in  length,  in  the  West  Riding  of 

Canal,  the  act  of  parliament  for  which  was  ob-  Yorkshire ;  its  western  end  is  considerably  ele- 

tained  in  17^6.    it  was  cut  to  convey  coals  vated  above  the  sea.    The  Dhncipal  object  of  it 

from  the  ooal-pits  at  St.  Helen's  to  the  River  seemstobe  the  export  of  coals  and  paving-stones, 

Mersey,  and  so  to  Liverpool,  and  is  in  length  and  forming  a  short  communication  with  Rother- 

twelve  miles.  ham  and  Sheffield  (by  the  Deame  and  Dove 

But  the  canals  of  the  late  duke  of  Bridge-  Canal,  with  which  it  connects  at  Eyming  Wood 
water,  the  great  fathet  of  inland  navigation  in  near  Bamsley),  and  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hali^, 
this  country,  aore  of  much  greater  importance,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c.  It  commences  in 
both  for  the  extent  and  the  natural  diffienlties  the  lower  part  of  the  Calder  River,  or  Ayr  and 
that  were  suraaoonted  by  the  fertile  eenius  of  Calder  navigation,  a  little  below  Wakefield, 
that  extraordinary  mechanic,  Mr.  Brindley.  Of  makes  a  turn  when  it  arrives  at  the  Deame  River, 
these  great  works  the  first  was  begun  in  1758,  and  terminates  at  Bambv  Bridge  near  Caw- 
at  Worsley  Mills,  about  seven  miles  from  Man-  thorn ;  there  is  a  branch  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
Chester,  wfiert  a  basin  is  cut,  containing  a  great  to  Haigh  Bridge,  and  rail-way  branches  to 
body  of  water,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  to  the  Bamsley  Town,  and  to  Silkstone.  From  the 
navigation*  The  canal  rans  through  a hill,by  a  sub-  Calder  to  the  junction  of  the  Deame  and  Dove 
terranean  passage  larn  enough  ror  tiie  admission  Canal,  about  nine  miles,  is  a  rise  of  120^  feet ; 
of  long  fiat^bottonen  boats,  towed  by  hand-rails  this  is  efiected  by  three  locks  together,  near  Ag- 
on each  tide,  neatly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  bridge,  having  a  low  level  or  side  cut  brought  up 
the  duke's  coal  wovks.  There  the  passage  divides  to  near  the  upper  pound,  with  a  steam  engine 
into  two  channete,  one  of  which  goes  500  yards  for  pumping  up  the  water  again,  which  is  let 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  as  many  to  the  left,  down  by  the  lockage ;  by  thirteen  other  locks 
In  some  places  the  passage  is  cut  through  solid  near  Watton,  and  a  long  side-cut,  from  which 
rock,  m  others  avcned  over  with  brick.  Air  engines  pump  up  the  water  to  supply  the  pound 
funnels,  some  of  which  are  thirty-seven  yards  above  these ;  and  near  Bargh  Bridge,  by  four 
perpendicular,  are  cut  out  at  certain  distances  other  locks,  a  side  cut  and  engine.  On  the 
through  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  Bar-  Haigh  Bridge  branch  there  are  also  seven  locks 
toobndge,  three  miles  from  the  basin,  is  an  together,  wiUi  a  low  side<ut,  and  a  steam  en- 
aqueduct,  which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards,  con-  gine  for  pumping  up  the  water  reouired  for 
Teys  the  canal  across  a  valley,  and  the  navigable  lockage.  At  Eym  is  an  aqueduct  brioge. 
river  Irwell.  There  are  three  arches  over  this  The  Basmgtioke  Canal  was  first  proposed  in 
river,  the  centre  one  sixty-three  feet  wide*  and  1772,  as  an  extension  of,  or  appendage  to,  the 
thirty-eight  feet  high  above  the*  water,  which  canal  intended  for  shortening  the  course  of  the 
will  admit  the  largest  barges  to  go  through  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  between  Read- 
with  masts  and  sails  standing.  The  whole  of  ing  and  Maidenhead;  but  it  was  some  years 
the  navigation  is  more  than  twenty-nine  miles ;  before  the  first  act  for  this  was  obtained  in  1778. 
it  feUi  ninety-^ve  feet,  and  was  finished  in  five  The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  west, 
yeafs.  by  rather  a  crooked  course  of  thirty-seven  miles 

The  Ormd  Tnmkj  or  Stajfordikire  Canal,  was  in  length,  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hants; 

begun  in  1776,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  the  summit- pound  thereof  of  twenty-two  miles 

Brindley,  in  order  to  form  a  communication  be-  in  length  is  upon  a  high  level,  near  the  south- 

tween  the  Meisey  and  the  Trent,  and,  in  conse-  east  branch  or  the  grand  ridge  on  its  north  side. 

Snence,  between  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  The  principal  objects  thereof  seem  the  import  of 
^cean.  It  was  completed  in  1777,  after  the  coals,  and  export  of  timber  and  agricultural  pro- 
death  of  Mr.  Brindley,  who  died  in  1772,  by  his  duce,  from  and  to  the  Thames.  It  commences 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Hensholl.  lu  length  is  in  the  Wey  River  at  Westley,  about  two  miles 
twenty^two  miles,  it  is  twenty-nine  feet  broad  at  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  and  termi- 
tfae  top,  twenty-«ix  at  the  bottom,  and  five  deep,  nates  at  Basingstoke.  The  first  fifteen  milee 
It  is  carried  over  the  river  Dove  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Wey  River  it  has  a  rise  of  195  feet  by 
of  twtn^-^iiree  arches,  and  over  the  Trent  by  twenty-nine  locks  to  Dadbrook,  (the  part  at  each 
one  of  su.  At  the  hill  of  Harecastle,  in  Sta£-  lock  being  about  seven  feet),  from  whence  to 
fordshire,  it  is  conveyed  through  a  tunnel  more  Basingstoke  it  is  level.    At  Grewell  is  a  tunne&« 
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part  of  which  intenecu  the  chalk  strata  about  River  at  Swarkttone  Bridge,  crosses  and  ioter- 

tnree-qmlezs  of  a  mile  in  lengtt.  sects  the  Treat  and   Mersey  Canal,  and  ter- 

The  GlamofginMn  Canal  has  for  its  objects  the  minates  at  Little  Eaton^  nearly  four  miles  above 

export  id  the  prodnoe  of  the  immense  iron,  coal,  Derby,  from  which  town  a  cut  of  eight  miles  and 

and  lime  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tfaaMer-  a>halt  goes  off  to  a  place  between  ^odiacre  and 

tfajr  l^dvily  &c^  and  the  snpi^y  of  the  impidly  Long  Eaton,  and  th«e  joins  the  Erewaub  Canal, 

increasing  popnkation  tiiereof ;  at  Eglwysila  the  The  canal  b  forty-four  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty- 

Abeidare  Canal  joins,  and    the   Cardiff  and  four  at  bottom,  and  five  feet  deep,  except  the 

Meithyr  laii-way  runs  by  its  side,  and  joins  it  upper  level  next  Little  Eaton,  which  is  made 

at  those  two  places.    Its  northern  end  is  con-  six  fieet  deep  to  retain  the  water  of  wet  seasons 

siderably  elevated.    Cardiff  and  Caerphilly  are  like  a  reservoir :  the  locks  are  ninety  feet  long, 

coDfidecahle  towns  on  or  near  the  line ;  it  com-  and  fifteen  feet  wide  withinside. 
meoces  in  a  searbasin  or  dock,  in  the  Severn,  at       The  general  direction  of  the  Droitmck  Canal 

the  lower-layer  near  Cardiff,  and  terminates  at  is  about  north-east,  for  five  miles  and  three- 

Cyfaitha,  a  little  above  Merthjrr,  where  are  the  quarters,  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  it  is  not 

immense  iron-works  of  Mr  Crawshay ;  it  has  a  greatly  elevated  above  the  sea;  its  objects  are  the 

nil-way  bran^  from  Merthyr  to  Dowlats  and  export  of  salt  and  the  import  of  coals,  of  which 

PeDydarren  iron-works.    From  the  tide-way  at  many  thousand  tons  are  annoally  imported,  and 

Lower-layer  to  Merthyr  is  a  rise  of  nearly  600  used  in  the  boiling  of  salt,  except  what  the  town 

feet,  and,  during  a  part  of  this  distance,  the  canal  of  Droitwich  consumes.    It  commences  in  the 

skirts  precipitous  mountains  at  the  height  of  river  Severn  at  Hawfoid,  and  terminates  at  Chapel 

nearly  300  feet  above  the  river  Taaf,  which  it  Bridge  in  Droitwich ;  it  has  a  rise  of  fifty-nine 

cbsely  accompanies  through  its  whole  lenffth.  feet  and  a  half  by  eight  locks.    This  canal  was 

Hie  floating-dock  at  Lower-layer  is  sixteen  feet  executed  by  Mr.  Brindley,  and  it  is  said  to  pr«>- 

deep,  in  which  a  great  number  of  ships,  of  300  sent  a  pattern  to  canal-makers  by  the  neatness 

tons  burdeuy  can  lie  constantly  afloat,  and  load  and  regularity  of  its  curves,  and  the  stability  and 

or  naload,  either  at  the  spacious  warehouses  on  excellency  of  all  its  works.   The  proprietors  were 

its  banks,  or  from,  or  to,  the  boats  belonging  to  authorised  to  raise  £33,400,  the  amount  of  shares 

this  canal,  or  the  trams  used  on  the  Cardiff  and  being  £100.    Owing  to  the  overflowings  of  the 

Merthyr  railroad,  that  here  commences.    There  copious  salt-springs  near  Droitwich,  Siis  canal 

is  a  laige  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Taaf  at  Gel-  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  salt-water 

lyii^.    This  company  was  authorised  to  raise  canal,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  which  no 

ilOOyOOO,  and  to  the  powers  for  raising  the  last  river-fish  can  live. 

£10,000  this  singular  condition  was  annexed.       The  Skrew^mty  Canal  commences  in  Castle 

nz.  that  the  whole  concern  should  be  completed  Foregate  basing  at  Shrevrsbuij,  and  terminates 

in  two  years,  after  which  no  ftirther  money  should  in  the  Shropshire  Canal  above  Wrockandire-wood 

be  ap]^ied,  except  for  repairs.  At  Cyiartha  there  plain  near  Oaken  Gates.     From  Shrewsbury  to 

is  a  nmotts  water-whe^  made  of  cast4ron,  fifty  Langdon,  neariy  twelve  miles,  is  level ;  thence 

feet  in  diameter;  the  vrater  being   conveyed  to  near  Wombridge,  four  miles  and  a  quarter,  b  a 

tbeieto  for  a  great  distance  in  an  iron  aqueduct,  rise  of  seventy-nine  foet,  by  locks ;  thence  is  an 

The  general  direction  of  the  Bnckniock  and  inclined  plane  of  seventy-five  feet  rise,  and  neariy 

i^sseai^  Canal  is  about  north-west,  thirty-  one-eightn  of  a  mile  in  length,  to  the  Ketley 

tine  miles  m  leogth,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  Canal ;  thenee  to  the  Shropshire  Canal,  one  mile 

and  Brecknock  in  Sooth  Wales ;  it  begins  a  few  and  one-eigbd>,   is  level.     The  locks  on  this 

Biles  firom  the  eoest,  and  soon  after  comes  near  canal  are  contrived  in  two  divisions  bv  doofs, 

and  follows  the  eourse  of  the  Uske  River,  no  part  which  draw  up,  out  of  a  recess  formed  for  them 

of  it  bemg  Tery  greatly  elevated.    Its  objects  below  the  locks,  so  that  a  long  narrow  canal  boat 

ve  die  ezDortation  of  coals,  iron,  and  other  mi-  of  the  usual  construction,  or  two  or  four  smaller 

oenl  proQucts  of  the  coimtry  round  Aberga-  and  narrow  flatrbottomed  boats  adapted  to  the  in- 

^ttoy,  by  means  of  the  Monmouthshire  Caul,  dined  plane,  can  pass  the  same  without  unneces- 

3nd  the  supply  of  Pontypool,  Abergavenny,  sary  waste  of  water.    Near  Atcham  is  a  tunnel  of 

Crickhowel,  and  Brecon  towns,  that  are  near  its  970  yards  in  length,  and  ten  feet  wide,  which 

oovse.    It  commences  in  the  Momnoothshire  has  a  towing  path  three  feet  wide  through  it,  con- 

^^9ja\,  one  mile  from  Pontypool,  and  terminates  structed  of  wood,  and  supported  on  bearers  from 

3t  Brecon :  it  has  rail-way  branches  to  Aberga-  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  aiminish  the  water-way. 

venpy,  Wain  Dew  collieries,  &c.,  and  to  Llan-  At  Long  is  a  long  embankment  and  aqueduct 

gnnney.    From  the  Monmouthshire  Canal,  the  bridge,  or  rather  trough  of  cast-iron,  over  the 

^  fourteen  miles  and  a4)alf  are  level,  to  three  Tern  River,  sixty  two  yards  long,  and  sixteen  feet 

nules  above  the  Abergavenny  branch,  whence  to  above  the  level  meadows;  at  Roddington  isan<H 

^tccob  is  eighteen  mites  and  arhalf,  with  a  rise  of  ther   embankment   and   a   common    aqueduct 

sxty-«ght  feet.      Near  its  commencement  it  bridge,  twenty-one  feet  above  the  surfece  of  the 

crosses  the  little  river  Avon,  on  an  aqueduct,  Roden  River,  over  which  the  canal  passes ;  and 

^  shortly  afterwards  passes  a  tunnel  of  220  at  Pimley  there  is  another  embankment  and  aque- 

juds  in  length.  duct  of  less  height  and  width  than  the  former 

/Hie  Oerly  Canal  runs  neariy  north  for  about  ones.    At  Wombridge  there  is  a  double  inclined 

nine  miles  in  the  county  of  Derby ;  it  is  not  plane  of  233  yards  in  length,  and  seventy-five 

greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Its  feet  perpendicular  rise,  up  one  of  which  empty 

objects  are  the  supply  of  Derby,  and  the  export  or  partly  laden  boats  are  drawn  by  the  aid  of  a 

ot  coals  and  iron.    It  commences  in  the  Trent  steam-engine,  or  by  the  descent  of  a  loaded  boat 
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at  the  fHune  time  on  the  other,  as  we.ha^®  befoxe  west  side  of  Oxford,  and  termiDates  in  tbe  Co- 
described,  ventry  Canal  at  Longford..^  At  Hillmorton  and 

The  general  direction  of  the  Grand  Wutem  at  Napton  are  short  cuts  of  about  half  a  mile 

Caoali  is  nearly  north-east  for  about  thirty-five  each,  to  the  steam  engines  belonging  to  this  com 

miles,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset :  pany.  .  From  the  Thames  and  j^is  at  Oxford  19 

it  crosses  the  south-western  branch  of  the  grand-  Banbury,  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter,  is 

ndge ;  its  objects  being  a  connexion  between  the  rise  of  1 18  feet  by  eighteen  locks  (including  two 

southern  coast  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  sup-  weir-locks  and  an  entrance  lock  from  the  Isis) 

ply  of  the  country  with  coals,  deals,  &c.,  and  the  thence  to  Claydoo,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter,  is 

export  of  (arming  produce.    It  commences  in  a  rise  of  seventy-seven  feet  and  onc^ihird  by 

the  tide-way  of  tbe  nver  Eze  at  the  town  of  Top-  twelve  locks ;  thence  (through  the  Fenny  Comp- 

sham,  and  terminates  in  the  Tone  River  at  Turn-  ton  tunnel)  the  summit  pound  continues  to  Bftar>- 

ton  Bridge ;  it  has  a  cut  of  about  seven  miles  to  ton-doles  wharf  ten  miles  and  three-quarters.  Mid 

Tiverton,  and  other  short  ones  to  CuUumpton  and  level ;  thence  to  Napton  on  tbe  hill,  two  miles,  is 

Wellington.  a  iall  of  fifty-five  feet  and  a  quarter  by  nkie  locks ; 

Tbe  Thames  and  Stvem  Canal  commences  in  thence  to  Hillmorton,  sixteen  miles  and  three- 

the  Stroudwater  Canal  at  Wallbridge  near  Stroud,  Quarters  (in  which  the  Warwick  and  Napton  and 

and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Isis  Naviga-  the  Grand-Junction  join),  is  a  level ;  thence  in 

tion  at  Lechlade :  it  has  a  branch  of  about  one  half  a  mile  is  a  frdl  of  nineteen  iSeet  by  three 

mile  in  length  to  the  town  of  Cirencester.   From  locks ;  thence  to  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Longfud, 

the  Stroudwater  Canal  to  Sapperton  or  Salperton,  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half,  is  level.    This  canal 

seven  miles  and  three-eighths,  n  a  rise  of  243  feet  is  twenty-eifffat  feet  wide  at  top»  sixteen  feet  at 

by  twenty-eight  locks ;  thence  the  summit  pound  bottom,  andfour  feet  and  a  halt  deep,  except  tlie 

continues  tluough  the  tunnel,  two  miles  and  summit-pound,  which  is  made  six  feet  deep  in 

three-eighths,  to  near  Coates,  and  level;  thence  order  to  act  as  a  reservoir ;  the  locks  are  aeveuty- 

to  the  Thames  and  Isis  navigation,  twenty  miles  four  feet  and  three-quarters  long,  and  seven  feet 

andthree-etghtbSyisafallof  134  feet  by  fourteen  wide.     Tbe  Fenny  Compton  tunnel  is  1188 

locks.    The  first  four  miles  of  this  <anal,  from  yards  long,  nine  feet  and  one-third  wide,  and 

Stroud  to  Brinscomeport  basin,  is  of  the  same  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  high.    At  Newbold  is  a 

width  and  depth  as  the  Stroudwater  Canal,  and  tunnel  126  yards  long,  made  under  the  church 

is  navigated  by  the  Severn  boats;  the  remainder  yard  and  street, sixteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 

of  the  hne  is  rorty*two  feet  wide  at  top,  thirty  at  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  towing  path  tfaroagfa  it. 

bottom,  and  five  feet  deep ;  at  Brinscombeport,  At  Wolihamcote,  also,  there  is  a  short  tunnel, 

goods  going  eastward  are  removed  into  barges  At  Pedlars  Bridge  near  Brinklow  is  an  aqueduct 

eighty  feet  long  and  twelve  wide^  which  carry  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  of  twenty-two  feet  span 

seventy  tons  each.^  The  fiunoue  tunnel  on  this  each.    At  Cosford  on  the  Swift  River,  and  at 

canal  at  Sapperton  is  430O  yards  long,  tbe  ardi  Clifton  on  the  Avon,  are  others  of  two  arches 

being  fifteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  250  feet  each ;  at  Wolihamcote,  Adderbury,  and  Mamp- 

beneath  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  which  pro-  ton  Gay,  are  other  smaller  aaueducts. 
ved  to  be  hard  rock,  mudi  of  which  requind        The  general  direction  or   the    Dorset   and 

blasting,  and  some  of  it  was  so  solid  as  to  need  Somerset  Canal  is  neariy  south  for  about  forty 

no  arch  of  masonry  to  support  it ;  the  other  parts  miles  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 

art  arched  above,  and  have  inverted  arches  in  Dorset:  the  middle  part  of  it  is  on  a  high  level, 

tbe  bottom;  the  cost  of  excavating  this  tunnel,  in  and  crosses  the  south-western  branch  of  £e  giand 

1788,  amounted  to  eight  suineas  per  cubic  yard,  ridge.  Its  principal  objects  are  the  supoly  of  the 

The  genenl  direction  of  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  manufectnring  towns  and  neighbouihooa  through 
and  railway  is  nearly  south-east  for  twentf-one  which  it  passes  with  coals,  from  the  mines  bor- 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Derbv ;  its  dering  on  Mendip,  and  the  opeiiinff  of  an  inland 
southern  end  is  very  considerably  elevated,  and  communication  between  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
terminates  on,  or  very  near  to,  the  grand  ridge;  Severn,  the  Thames,  and  'the  southern  coast  of 
its  principal  object  is  the  export  of  the  Prak-  the  island.  The  commencement  is  in  the  Ken- 
Forest  lime,  and  of  coals  from  the  neiohbourhood  nett  and  Avon  Caiud  at  Widbrook,  near  Brad- 
of  this  canal.  It  commences  in  the  Manchester  ford,  and  the  termination  in  the  Stour  River  near 
Ashton  and  Oldham  Canal,  at  Dockenfield,  and  Gains-cross  in  Shillingstone-Okeford;  from  near 
the  canal  terminates  at  the  basin  and  lime-kilns  Frome  a  branch  of  al^t  nine  miles  proceeds  to 
in  Chapel-Milum,  whence  a  rail-road  proceeds  Nettlebridge  collieries  in  Midsummer-Norton, 
to  Loaasknowl  lime  stone  quarries  in  the  Peak.  The  Hereford  and  Gioucezter  Canal  has  for  its 
The  line  of  the  canal  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  object  the  export  of  coab  from  the  neighboui^ 
and  of  the  rail-wav  six  miles ;  there  is  a  cut  of  hood  of  Newent,  and  of  the  cyder  and  agricul- 
half  a  mile  to  Whaley  Bridse,  and  a  rail-way  tural  products  of  the  country.  It  commences  in 
branch  of  one  mile  and  a  half  to  Marple.  Over  the  tide-way  of  the  Severn  River  at  Gloucester, 
the  Meriey  River,  near  Marple,  is  a  grand  aque-  crosses  Alney  Isle  and  another  branch  of  the 
duct  bridge  of  three  arches,  each  stxtv  feet  span  Severn  to  litssington,  and  terminates  near  the 
and  seventy-eight  feet  high,  the  whole  height  of  Wye  River  at  Byster's  rate  in  Hereford :  it  has  a 
the  structure  being  nearly  lOO  feel,  which  was  short  cut  to  Newent.  From  the  Severn  to  Led- 
built  in  1799.  Mr.  Outram  was  the  engineer,  bury  the  distance  is  eighteen  miles,  with  a  rise 
and  the  works  were  completed  on  the  1st  <2  May  of  1951  feet ;  thence  to  Monkhide  is  eight  miles 
1800.  and  a  half  on  the  summit  level ;  thence  to  With- 
The  Osford  Can%l  commences  in  the  Thames  ington  Marsh  it  is  three  miles«  with  a  fell  of 
and  Isis  navigation  at  Badcock*s  garden  on  the  thirty  feet ;  and  thence  to  Hereford^  six  miles,  it 
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is  lerel.  Newent  cat  is  level.  On  this  line  are 
three  ooBsideiaUe  tnnnels,  ikat  at  Oxenhal  is 
2192  yards  in  length;  arCannon-Frome  is  one 
of  1320  yards;  and  utai  Hereford  another  of 
440  yards  in  length.  Mr.  Joseph  Clowes  was  the 
engineer:  in  July,  1796,  this  canal  was  finishedt 
from  the  Serem  to  Newent,  and  in  March,  1798, 
die  'Oxenhal  tunnel  was  'finished,  and  the  navi- 
gaition  extended  to  Ledbnry ,  and  coals  were  in 
coQseqaenoe  reduced  in  price  at  that  town  firom 
24s.  to  13i.  6tL  per  ton. 

The  situation  of  the  Cotfeniry  Canal  is  high, 
paiticolarly  the  eastern  part,  which  crosses  the 
grand  ridge  near  Bedworth,  without  a  tunnel, 
and 'its  Seeswood  branch  does  the  same.  Its 
geana]  objects  are,  the  line  of  communication 
becween  London,  Btrmiiigham,  Manchester, 
liferpool,  Ccc. ;  the  export  of  coals  from  the  nu- 
ineroas  mines  near  it;  and  the  supply  of  Co- 
ventiy.  It  commences  in  the  Birmmgfaam  and 
Fazely  Canal  at  Fazehr,  and  terminates  in  the 
Oxford  Canal  at  Longrord ;  its  detached  part,  of 
five  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  commences  at  the 
tennination  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  Canal 
at  Whittington  Brook,  and  terminates  in  the 
Trent  and  Merwy  Canal  at  Fradley  Heath; 
near  to  Whittington  Brook  it  connects  with  the 
Wyiley  and  Eaington  Canal,  and  at  Marston 
Bridge  the  line  is  joined  by  the  Ashby-^le-la- 
Zouck  Canal.  There  is  a  cnt  of  about  one  mile 
in  length  to  Griff  collieries ;  another  to  sereral 
coUienes  by  different  branches  near  Seeswood 
Pool  and  Bedworth,  five  or  six  miles  in  leiigth : 
dtere  is  also  a  cnt  of  half  a  mile  from  the  linf  to 
Bedwoilh ;  the  branch  to  Coventiy  is  four  mUes 
and  three-quarters  in  length;  and  there  is  a 
lail-way  branch  to  Oldbury  coal'^works.  The 
detached  part  is  letel  with&e  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  whidi  lerel  continues  (throuoh  five  miles 
and  a  half  of  the  Birming^iajn  ana  Faatly)  to 
die  commencement  of  the  line  of  this  canal  at 
Fazely;  thence  to  Athentone,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles,  the  rise  is  ninety-six  feet,  by 
inesas  of  thirteen  locks ;  thence  to  the  Oidbrd 
Canal,  about  tweWe  miles,  is  leTcI;  so  is  the  cut 
to  Coventry,  and  those  to  Griff,  Seeswood  Pool, 
Bedworth,  8cc.  Tlie  last  or  hjgheit  lerel  of  this 
canal  ^brrns,  with  part  of  the  Qxfoid  and  AsUby 
canals,  die  longest  level  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Britain,  being  upwards  of  eighty-two  miles,  in- 
clodtog  side  branches. 


The  objecu  of  the  Worcuter  and  Birmingkam 
Canal  are  the  export  of  coals,  and  a  more  direct 
communication  oetween  Birmingham  and  the 
Severn.  It  commences  in  the  Severn  at  Diglis, 
just  below  Worcester,  and  terminates  in  the  old 
Birmingham  and  Fazelv  canals,  at  theirjunction 
at  Fanner's  Bridge  at  the  upper  end  of  Birming- 
ham. From  the  Severn  to  Tardebig,  fifteen 
miles,  is  a  rise  of  428  feet,  by  seventy-one  locks ; 
ihence  to  the  Birmingham  Canal,  fourteen  miles, 
is  level.  The  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  forty- 
two  feet,  and  the  depth  is  six  feet ;  &e  locks  aie 
eighty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  At  Wor- 
cester ^re  is  a  very  fine  basin  for  the  canal 
boats.  There  are  four  or  five  principal,  and  se- 
veral smaller  culverts :  the  principal  tunnel  at 
West  Heath  is  2700  yards  long,  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  wide  within 
|he  arch ;  the  depth  of  water  therein  is  seven  feet 
and  a  half:  at  Tardebig  is  another  of  500  yards 
in  length ;  at  Shortwood  is  another  of  400  yards 
in  length;  at  Oddingley  one  of  120  yards ;  and 
at  Edgbaston  another  of  110  yacds  in  length: 
four  of  these  tunnels  are  upon  the  summit- 
pound. 

The  Warwick  and  Bimingham  Canal  com- 
mences in  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  in 
Budbrook  parish  near  Warwick,  and  terminates 
ia  the  Digbeth  cut  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Faxely  Canal  at  Digbeth  near  Birmingham. 
From  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  about 
half  a  mile,  to  near  Budbrook  Town,  is  level ; 
thence  two  miles  and  a  hali^  to  Hatton,  is  a  rise 
of  about  twenty  locks ;  thence  to  ibt  Stratford 
branch,  about  five  miles,  is  level;  thence  to 
Knowle  Common,  about  four  miles  and  a  half, 
is  level;  thence  to  Knowle  Whari^  one  mile, 
is  a  fell  of  about  seven  locks ;  thence  to  near 
Deritend,  about  ten  miles,  is  level;  tiience  to 
the  Digbeth  branch  of  Birmingham  and 
Faiely,  one  mile  an4  a  half,  is  a  rise  of 
about  five  locks.  At  Haseley  there  is  a  tun- 
nel of  300  yards  in  length ;  at  Henhood  Wharf 
there  is  an  aqueduct  over  the  Blythe  River ;  near 
Flint  Green  another  oter  the  Cole  River;  and 
near  its  tennination  at  Digbeth  another  over  the 
Red  River. 

We  nav  now  furnish  a  list  of  the  ascertained 
levels  of  unB  principal  canals,  in  neference  to  the 
summit  of  toe  Birmingham  canal,  between 
Wolveifaamptoo  and  Smithwiefc. 


Above 

summit 

of  Birm. 

Canal. 


IMRMr 

mnimt 

of  Bim. 

Canal. 


1.  Birmingham  Canai  NavigaHom 
Commencement  at  Autherley     ..... 

Sammit  at  Wolverhampton       ..... 

Fall  al  Smethwick,  and  then  level  to  Birmingham  .   • 

JnnctioQ  of  branch  to  Digbeth,  lower  end  of  the  town  . 

And  junction  with  Warwick  Canal        .... 

Salford  Bridge— Berwood  Common 

Canhrorth — Dunton     ...... 

Fasdy  and  Whittington  Brook  ..... 

2.  Ashby^e-la-Zmieh. 
Commencement  in  Coventry  Canal  at  Griff,  and  level  to  Hinckley  and  Ashby 
Wolds    ..•....*. 


Feet.  In. 


Feet.  In. 
132  0 
0  0 
19  10 
100  3 
^36  7 
171  S 
188  11 
264  10 


168  9 


90 
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Afaov6 

of  Binn. 
Caul. 


Summit  at  Ashb]r-de-l»-Z(Nidi  • 
Cloud  Uill-^taimtoii— Ticknall 


F§gt,  In. 


3. 


Junecion  with  Rodidale  Canal 
Cbytos,  and  biaodi  lo  Stockport  level 
Aabttm-uiider-Iioe — ^Dackenneld  Bridge 
Branches  to  Faii1x>ttom  and  HoUinwood 
Wernelh  colliery  biancJi 

4*  JLvott  Juncr. 
At  Bath  Old  Bridge 
At 


5.  Bndford  Com/. 
Junction  with  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  at  Windhill 
Bradfocd  ...... 

6.  Britlgnpata'$  (IMm  of). 
Mentj  at  Roneoniy  high  water 
Do.  low  water 

Piefton  Brook — Manchester,  and  Leigh  hranch 

7.  Cmfemtry. 
Fradley  Heath,  and  Whtttington  Brook 
Olaseote,  Orendon,  and  Polesworth 
Athentoney  Nuneaton,  Bedworth,  and  Coventry 

8.  Derby  Carnal. 
Junction  with  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
Derby  ....... 

Little  Eaton      ...... 

Branch  to  join  Erewash  Canal  .       *  . 

9.  DtmgUi  (Lower). 
Junction  with  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  at  Brier's  MUl 
Bibble  River,  near  UaskMh      .  ,  .  . 

10.  DroUwiek. 
Severn  at  Hawford        ..... 
Droitwich  ..... 

11.  DwUev. 
Junction  with  Worcester  Canal  at  Leily  Oak,  and  level  to  Leasowes,  and  Blow- 

ei«  s  iifaen 
Kethflrton 

Black  Delph—Pensnttt  Chace 
Junction  with  Birmingham  Canal  at  Tipton  Green 

12.  Grand  Junetiom  Ccnal. 
Commencement  in  Oiford  Canal  at  Braunston 
Junction  of  Grand  Union  Canal,  and  Dav  entry  branch 
Junction  of  Northampton  branch 
Wolverton  level,  and  junction  of  Buckingham  branch 
Junction  of  Aylesbury  branch 
Tring  summit,  and  branch  to  Wendover 
Bull%  Bridge  and  Paddington  branch 
High-water  mark  in  the  Tliames  at  Brentford 
Branch  to  Daventry  rises 
Branch  to  Northampton  and  New  River  there 
Branch  to  Buckingham 
Branch  to  Aylesbury     . 
Branch  to  w  endover    . 
Branch  to  Paddington  . 

13.  Grand  IViodk. 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  at  Preston  Brook 
Summit  of  Cuial  at  Etruria     . 

Junction  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  at  Heywood 
Junction  of  Coventry  Canal  at  Fradley  Heath 
Junction  of  Derby  Canal 


Below 

summit 

of  Birm, 

Canal. 


Feet,  In. 

38     ^ 

113     9 

315  4 
224  10 
152  10 
106  7 
76     7 


439  11 

474 

11 

239 

5 

158 

5 

474 

11 

485 

11 

390  11 

264 

10 

250 

4 

169 

9 

349 

0 

337 

0 

320 

0 

364 

0 

420 

11 

469 

0 

442 

10 

383 

4 

19  10 

31 

0 

116 

0 

0 

0 

149  10 

113 

10 

173 

10 

251 

4 

138 

10 

93 

10 

398  10 

488 

10 

59  10 

291 

10 

234 

4 

234 

10 

93 

10 

396  10 

890  11 

64 

9 

232 

6 

264 

10 

349 

0 
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Above 

summit 

of  Birm. 

Canal. 


River  Tfent  at  Shardlow  and  Wilden  Ferry 
firaoeb  from  summit  to  Uttoxeter,  v.z.  to  Leek  and  Stanley  Moor 
Froghall  (and  Caldon  rail-way,  which  rises  649  feet)     . 
Uttoxeter  ....... 

14.  Grand  Union  and  Union  Canals. 
Junction  with  Grand  Junction  Canal  near  Loag  Duckby 
Samnut  ....... 

FoxUm,  and  junction  with  Union  Canal 

West  Bridge,  at  Leicester  ..... 

15.  Huddenjield. 
Junction  with  Ashton  Canal  at  Duckeufield  Bridge.  • 

Summit  at  Saddlewoith  ..... 

Hnddeisfield      ....... 

16.  Kennett  and  Avon  Canal 
Birer  Avon  at  Bath       ...... 

Sidney  Gardens,  Bath    ...... 

Bndfordy  Wilts,  and  Semington  Junction 

Foxhangier  .....•• 

Devizes  .....«• 

Summit  at  Brimslade    ...... 

CroAon  Engine  ...... 

Kennett  EiTer  at  Newbury        ..... 

17.  Kennett  River, 
At  NewinuTy  and  Junction  with  C%nal  .  .  • 

llamp  at  Heading        . 

18.  Leicester  Navigation, 
West  Bridge,  Leicester  .  .  ,  .  , 

Jnnetion  of  Melton  Navigation  .... 

Hooat  Sorrel     ....... 

U>U)^toough,  and  Loughborough  Canal 

ToUmingston  Bridge,  Chamwood  Forest,  and  to  Barrow  Hill  (part  by  a  railway). 

19.  Loughborough  Navigation, 
JuncdoQ  with  Leicester  Navigation  ... 

Biw  7mnt,  near  Sawley  ..... 

20.  Melton  Navigation. 
f mwtian  with  Leicester  Navigation       .... 

Mdum  Mowbray         •••... 

21.  North  Wilts, 
JuDdian  with  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  (at  the  summits) 

Do.    with  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  at  Latton  near  Cricklade 

22.  Oxford  Canal, 
J«oe(ien  with  Coveotry  Canal  at  Longfora 
Hill  Morton — Union  .of  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Braunstoo 
Summit  at  Claydon 
Binbmy 

^Tolio  Wharf  . 
Heyfoid  Warren 
HuBptonGay  . 
insatGodstone 
Oiibid  . 

Hifcr  Isis  at  Oxford 

23.  Teak  Forest  Cmul. 
JvBciion  with  the  Ashton-under-line  Canal 


24.  Ramsden'stmal. 


Feet,  In, 


10    2 


Chipd  Milton  . 

Jimction  at  Huddersfield 

BiTex  Calder,  at  Cooper's  Bridge 


BfOow 
summit 
of  Binn. 
Canal. 


Ftet.    ft. 


60  7 

182  7 

113  10 

59  7 

134  7 

294  7 

152  10 

181  10 

254  1 

439  11 

373  5 

363  5 

307  5 

68  5 

35  5 

74  5 

245  5 

245  5 

387  5 

294  7 

316  1 

830  U 

344  7 

159  7 

344  7 

385  7 

• 

316  1 

800  2 

245  2 

162  It 

221  11 

168  9 

149  10 

94  7 

171  11 

207  8 

231  10 

262  10 

282  9 

286  5 

289  11 

152  10 

50  8 

188  a 

254  1 

310  10 

33 
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Above 

mnunit 

of  Binn. 

CuuJ. 


35.  St^ordMkitf  and  WoreeOenkirt, 
Serera  al  Sloarport       ...... 

Riddcimiiister  ...... 

Stewpooy  and  Stoarbridge  Canal  .... 

Bttittbie  Hole    ....... 

Summit  and  janctioa  with  Birmingham  Canal  at  Aatherey 
PcDUidge  ....... 

Hejrwood  ....... 

26.  Stourbridge. 
Janction  with  Dudley  Canal  at  Black  Delph    . 
Stourbridge 
SCewpony  and  janction  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal 

27.  StratfonL 
Janction  with  Worcester  Canal  at  Ring's  Norton 
Cat  to  join  the  Warwick  Canal 

Preston,  Wooton,  Wawden,  and  Edstone  Valley,  Wilrocote 
Stratford  ...... 

Sor&ce  water  of  the  River  Avon 

28.  Stroud. 
Janction  with  Thames  and  Severn  near  Stroud 
Severn  at  Fnunilodd      ..... 

29.  Thamei  and  Severn. 
Junction  with  Strood  Canal » near  Stroud 
Summit,  Siddington  and  Cirencester     . 
Cricklade 
Lechlade  and  Biver  Thames      .... 

30.  Thama  River, 
AtLechlade      ...... 

At  Oxford         ...... 

At  Abingdon  and  at  Cutham     .... 

At  Reading       ...... 

At  Brentford 


FeeL  In. 


31. 


Canal. 


Jiroetion  at  Digbeth  near  Birmingham 
Sammit  at  BoiSesley  and  Knowle 
Hatton  • 
Warwick,  and  junction  of  Napion  Canal 

32.  Warwick  and  Nekton  Canal. 
Jtmction  near  Warwick 
Leamington       . 
Sammit  at  Napton  and  Oxford  Canals 

33,  Weitem  Junction  propo$ed  Canal, 
Avlasbuiy  branch  of  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Thames  at  Culham,  n^ar  Abingdon 

34.  WiUt  and  Berkt. 
Kennett  and  Avon  Canal  at  Semingtoo 
Chippenham  (a  level  branch)    .... 
Colne  (ditto)  .... 

Summit,  South  Marston,  and  North  Wilts  Canal 
River  Wantage  .  .  .  ;  . 

Abingdon  and  River  Thames    .... 

•   35.  Worcester. 
Commencement  at  Birmingham — ^level  to  Taf^^y 
Lowesmere  and  Worcester 
Severn  at  Digits' 
Blanch  to  Droitwich     .... 

36.  WyrU   and  Evrington, 
Commencement  near  Wolverhamptot 


Bdow 

saraiiut 

of  Birm. 

Cinal. 


Fmt,  1r. 


0     0 


436  8 

373  1 

298  2 

229  2 

132  0 

179  0 

232  6 

116  0 

260  0 

298  2 

19.10 

136  7 

242  7 

333  7 

354  7 

361  0 

463  5 

361  0 

119  9 

221  11 

250  3 

250  3 

289  11 

330  It 

387  5 

488  10 

186  7 

94  7 

136  7 

282  7 

282  7 

296  7 

149  10 

234  10 

330  11 

363  5 

308  11 

292  11 

162  11 

234  5 

330  11 

19  10 

403  lO 

447  10 

383  4 

0    o 
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jMCtioa  with  detadied  part  of  Coventiy  Canada  near  Huddlesford 
Bnnch  to  ^^yrley  bank  ..... 

Bnach  to  EasingtoD  Collieries  .... 

37.  Rochdale. 
Manchester — Knott  Mill 
Asbton  Canal    .... 
Failsworth  .... 

Rochdale  .... 

Summit  at  Dean  Head 
Dob  Royal        .... 
Todmorden       .... 
Soweibr  Wharf 
River  Calder     .... 


Above 

Below 

snminit 

sttmmit 

of  Birm. 

of  Birm. 

Canal. 

Canal. 

F§et.  In. 

Fed.  In, 

264  10 

.     36 

.     60 

390  11 

315     4 

134  11 

14  11 

.  130     0 

32  11 

56  11 

217  11 

227  11 

The  new  Grand  Ship  canal  from  London  to 
Portunoathy  suggested  bv  Mr.  Cun4y»  may  be 
thus  briefly  described,  though  the  advantages 
that  are  likely  to  be  derived  from  its  complete 
adoption  are  of  so  important  a  character  as  to 
place  it,  in  point  of  national  importance,  far  be- 
yond any  of  those  that  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
amined. 

This  canal,  and  the  several  works  connected 
therewith,  are  intended  to  accommodate  vessels 
of  the  laraest  dimensions,  when  fully  loaded,  so 
astoenalue  them  to  pass  each  other;  for  this 
purpose  twenty-eight  feet  depth  of  water  will 
be  required,  and  about  150  feet  in  width,  with 
about  four  locks,  300  feet  in  length  and  sixty- 
four  in  breadth,  up  to  the  summit  level. 

The  canal  will  commence  with  two  branches 
at  Rotherhithe,  nearly  opposite  the  London  and 
West  India  Docks,  near  the  Victualling  Office, 
and  will  proceed  from  thence  in  a  south-west 
direction,  to  Walworth  Common,  by  the  foot  of 
Brixton  Hill,  to  Strcatham  Common ;  then  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Mitcham  and  Tooting,  to 
Maiden,  Ewel,  Epsom,  Leatherhead,  and  Dork- 
ing, over  Homewood  Common,  down  the  vale 
to  Ockley,  and  the  Roman  turnpike  gate,  a  little 
below  Slinfold,  Newbridge,  Pulborough,  by 
Uardham,  Greatham,  Amberley,  Burkham,  Arun- 
del (and  a  small  branch  to  Arundel  Bay),  and 
hstly  to  Chichester,  Emsworth,  Langston  Har- 
bour, Sooth  Sea  Common,  and  Spithead. 

From  the  river  Thames,  on  the  line  of  Maiden, 
the  ground  is  remarkably  level,  and  composed 
of  stiff  loam  or  brick  earth ;  from  Maiden  to 
£psom  there  will  be  extra  cuttins  through  a 
ctolkyunder-stiatum  to  Leatherhead ;  from  Lea- 
iberfaead  to  Dorking  it  is  nearly  a  level,  under 
the  vrinding  of  the  hills  in  Michelham  Vale, 
throogh  chalky  under-straturo,  and  a  stiff  loamy 
»il ;  in  passing  Dorking  to  Homewood  Com- 
mon there  will  be  considerable  extra  cutting, 
on  the  average  from  120  to  130  feet  deep,  for 
aboat  four  miles,  partly  through  a  bed  or  de- 
posit of  sandstone,  chalk,  and  strong  brick 
orth ;  from  thence  it  will  fall  into  the  vale  of 
the  River  Arun,  by  Bare  Farm  to  Ockley 
Choich,  and  then  proceed  to  Newbridge  and 
the  tide-way  at  Pulborough ;  from  thence  the 
gronnd  is  level,  through  a  strong  stiff  clayey 
and  sandstone  soil,  and  will  pass  below  Arundel, 

vou  xn. 


in  a  direct  line  to  Chichester,  Emsworth,  and 
Spithead. 

The  line  of  canal  is  remarkably  straight,  and 
will  take  a  direction  so  fortunately  as  not  to 
deteriorate  any  town  or  village  in  its  course, 
running  through  a  considerable  portion  of  com- 
mon and  open  lands  ;  and  thus  rendering  a  work 
of  this  magnitude  less  objectionable  than  any 
similar  plan  hitherto  projected. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  projectors,  that  such 
a  measure  might  at  first  sight  appear  seriously 
inconvenient  to  public  travelling ;  care,  how- 
ever, has  been  taken  to  avoid  that  concurrence 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  where  it  could  not  be 
prevented,  arrangements  are  proposed  which  it 
IS  conceived  will  fully  obviate  this  objection 
and  secure  the  convenience  of  the  traveller. 

As  this  canal  is  intended  to  be  cut  through 
the  general  level  of  the  earth,  it  will  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  flowing  from  its  in- 
numerable springs  and  tributary  streams,  as 
feeders  from  the  Mole,  the  Way,  and  the  Arun, 
and  which  will  overflow  its  banks  at  the  appro- 
priate places  provided  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
summit  level  and  on  the  line  of  canal. 

The  water  will  have  no  perceptible  current  in 
the  canal ;  yet  it  will  be  purifled  and  changed 
every  day  by  the  flowing  of  the  springs  and 
other  streams.  No  mill-stream,  dam,  or  river 
will  be  obstructed  by  this  canal,  as  they  will  be 
provided  for  by  cast  iron  tunnels,  passing  under 
Its  bed,  so  that  the  rivers,  &c.,  may  continue 
their  present  course. 

General  Ettimate  of  the  Eipense  of  the  Ship 

Canal, 

To  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
at  £30,000  per  mile,  seventy- 
eight    miles,    twenty-eight 
feet  deep,  and  150  feet  wide         £         t.    d. 
top  water 2,340,000     O    O 

To  excavating  the  basins,  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the 
canal,  with  dock  gates,  brick 
and  stone  work,  &c.  .     .     . 

To  masons,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, smiths,  foundry 
works  to  locks,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, embankments,  punts, 
&c 47I,0(K)     0     0 

D 


100,000     0     0 
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To  purdtase  of  land,  timber           X.        t.   d,  it  being  of  importance  to  hare  the  eastern  end 

houses,  goodwill,  leases,  &c,     260,000    0    0  opened  to  Loch  Ness,  and  the  western  dlTision 

To  extra  cutting  from  Dorking  to  Loch  Lochy,  before  much  was  done  to  the 

to  Ockley 600,000    0    0  masonry  of  the  central  parts;  in  order  to  &cili- 

Contingencies,  and  for  extra  tate  the  transport  of  materials  from  the  respec* 

cutting    from     Epsom    to  tive  seas.    This  b  now  accomplished. 

Dorking,  and  from  Arundel  The  extent  of  the  naTigation  comprehended 

to  Chichester,  and  Spitheady  in  the  middle  district  is  about  twelve  miles.  The 

puddling,  fcc 215,420    0    0  whole  height,  from  the  Beauly  Firth  or  the  east 

sea  to  Loch  Oich,  the  summit  level  of  the  canal , 

£3,979,420    0    0  is  stated  at  about  ninety-four  feet;  and,  as  fifty- 

three  feet  of  this  has  been  overcome  in  rising  to 

Lock  Ness,  it  appears  that  about  fortv-one  feet 

A  canal  forming  a  junction  between  the  rivers  will  form  the  rise  of  the  lockage  of  the  middle 

JPoriA  aiu/C/ydle,  was  begun  in  1768,  and  finished  district,  while  the  fidl  on  the  western  side  to 

in  1790*  when,  on  the  28th  of  July,  a  hogshead  Loch  £il  is  only  ninety  feet.    This  is  to  be  over- 

of  the  water  of  the  Forth  was  poured  into  the  come  by  a  chain  of  four  locks  at  Fort-Augustus, 

Clyde  as  a  symbol  of  their  junction.     This  and  one  at  Callachie,  nearly  three  miles  westward, 

canal  in  its  dimensions  is  much  superior  to  any  independently  of  the  regulating  lock  within  half 

work  of  the  same  nature  in  England.     It  is  a  mite  of  Loch  Oich.    The  lock  at  Callachie  is 

thirty-live  miles  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  curiously  situate,  being  founded  and  built  upon 

navigation  the  vessels  are  raised,  by  means  oi  a  dike  or  stratum  of  rock,  called  Grey  Waeke 

twenty  locks,  to  the  height  of  155  feet  above  the  by  mineralogists,  which  runs  across  the  moor, 

level  of  the  sea ;  proceeding  afterwards  on  the  and  is  indeed  the  only  piece  of  rock  on  this  part 

summit  of  the  country  for  eighteen  miles,  it  then  of  the  line  of  the  canal.    It  is  just  large  enough 

descends  by  nineteen  other  locks  into  the  Clyde,  for  the  site  of  the  lock,  and  was  preferred  to  a 

It  is  carried  over  thirtv-six  rivers  and  rivulets,  gravel  as  a  foundation.    This  rocx  being  very 

and  two  great  roads,  by  thirty-eight  aqueducts  compact,  it  rendered  an  inverted  arch  ror  the 

of  hewn  stone.    By  one  of  Uiese,  400  feet  in  lock  unnecessary. 

lengthy  it  passes  the  Kelvin,  near  Glasgow,  at  From  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Eil  the  distance 
the  height  of  70  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  ib  about  eight  miles,  on  which  the  canal  vrorks 
in  the  valley  below.  It  crosses  the  great  road  may  now  he  considered  as  finished,  having  kept 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  by  a  fine  aqueduct  pace  with  those  of  the  eastern  dbtricL  The 
bridge,  and  is  carried  over  the  water  of  Logie  works  of  this  compartment,  both  in  regard  to 
by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  the  arch  of  which  masonry,  excavation,  and  embankment,  have 
is'  ninety  feet  broad.  The  great  utility  of  this  been  more  expensive  than  those  of  the  eastern 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  division ;  in  particular,  the  deep  cutting  at  Moy, 
seas  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Strone,  and  Muirshearlich,  and  excavating  the 
must  be  evident  from  the  consideration  that  it  sites  of  the  locks  and  basin  for  shipping  at 
shortens  the  distance  between  them  by  the  Corpach  in  rock.  But,  perhaps,  if  all  the  ex- 
shortest  passage,  that  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  pense  of  the  foundations  and  earth  work  on  the 
nearly  6<X>  miles.  b«inly  Firth  are  taken  into  account,  they  may 
We  have  already  entered  so  fully  into  the  be  found  to  have  been  as  expensive,  if  not  more 
local  history  of  canals  in  this  country  that  our  so,  than  the  blasting  of  rocks  on  the  Corpach 
limits  will  permit  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  district. 

great  northern  canal  which  unites  the  eastern  In  our  progress  towards  the  western  sea-lock 
and  western  oceans  by  Invemeu  and  Fort-Wil-  '"of  Loch  Etl,  after  passing  through  the  aqueduct 
liam.  In  1773  Mr.  Watt  was  appointed  by  the  of  the  Lower  Banaviebum,  we  reach  the  famous 
trustees  for  certain  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  chain  or  suite  consisting  of  eight  locks,  not  un- 
to make  a  survey  of  the  central  highlands.  Mr.  aptly  termed  'Neptune's  Staircase.*  Thb  ma- 
Watt,  in  his  report  to  that  public  body,  recom-  jestic  chain  of  locks  was  finished,  excepting  the 
mended,  amongst  other  improvements  for  the  gates,  in  1811.  The  cost  of  these  locks  may  be 
highlands,  the  formation  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  stated  at  about  £50,000.  They  occupy  a  range 
which  has  long  since  been  executed,  and  also  of  of  500  yards,  and  rise  altogether  about  sixty 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  from  Inverness  to  Fort-  feet  perpendicular.  The  common  void  or  cavity 
William.  of  the  lock-chambers  is  forty  feet  in  width,  and 
In  the  Parliamentary  Reports  the  Caledonian  tiie  depth  twenty  feet ;  the  bottom,  forming  an 
Canal  is  generally  laid  out  in  three  districts,  viz.  inverted  arch,  gives  the  whole  a  very  grand  ap- 
theClachnaharry  or  eastern  district,  comprehend-  pearance,  presenting  the  greatest  mass  of  ma- 
ing  the  works  from  Loch  Beauly  to  Fort-Augus-  sonry  any  where  to  be  found,  as  applicable  to 
tus;  the  middle  district,  extending  to  the  west  the  purposes  of  a  canal.  After  passing  this 
end  of  Loch  Lochy ;  and  the  Corpach  or  western  interesting  part  of  the  work,  the  canal  gets 
district,  from  Loch  I<ochy  to  Loch  Eil,  or  the  easily  along  Corpach  Moss  (to  the  House  of 
western  sea.  With  re^d  to  the  middle  dis-  Corpach,  me  former  seat  of  the  Camero*is  of 
trict,  we  observe  that  hitherto  the  sum  annually  Loch  Eil).  Here  a  doubled  lock  is  situate,  con- 
allowed  for  this  work  does  not  admit  of  every  nected  with  a  basin  for  shipping,  measuring  250 
part  being  carried  on  with  equal  vigor.  The  yards  in  length  by  100  yards  in  breadth,  which 
works  of  this  compartment  have,  therefore,  been  joins  the  sea  lock,  and  so  communicates  with  the 
almost  wholly  connned  to  excavating  the  ground ;  Western  Ocean  by  two  mounds  projecting  about 
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250  yards  into  Loch  EH,  and  completing  the  owing  to  mismanagement,  it  stood  still  for  several 

inlaod  navigalion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  from  years ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  18CH 

sea  to  sea.  that  the  whole  line  was  finished  and  opened. 

It  appean,  from  the  the  fitst  report  of  the  The  suras  of  the  public  money  which  have  been 

eommiaioners  for  making  the  Caledonian  Canal,  granted  by  the  parliaments  to  aid  this  work  are 

that  the  sum  of  £6052  10s.  10|<2.  had  been  ex-  immense;  between  1753  and  1771  they  amounted 

peoded  in  the  preparatoiy  measures   for  this  to  £78,231. 

great  uodertmking.  tn  the  session  of  parliament.        The  French  at  present  have  many  fine  canals : 

1804,  another  act  was  passed,  entitled  'An  Act  that  of  Briare  was  begun  under  Henry  IV.,  and 

for  making  further  Provision  for  making  and  finished  under  t!ie  direction  of  cardinal  Riche- 

mamtainiiw  an  Inland  Navigation,  commonly  lieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.    This  canal 

called  the  Caledonian  Canal,  fit>m  the  eastern  to  makes  a  communication  betwixt  the  Loire  and 

ibe  western  Sea,  by  Inverness  and  Fort  William  the  Seine  by  the  river  Loing.    It  extends  eleven 

io  Scotland.*  By  this  additional  act  a  further  pro-  French  great  leagues  from  Briare  to  Montargis. 

n»cmof£50,000  was  made  for  this  undertaking.  It  enters  the  Loire  a  little  above  Briare,  and 

Id  the  month  of  June,l  804,  the  commissioners  terminates  in  the  Loing  at  Cepoi.    There  are 

resolved  that  Mr.  Jessop  should  again  visit  the  forty-two  locks  on  tliis  canal, 
line  of  the  intended  navigation  in  concert  with        llie  canal   of   OrkanSf  for  making  another 

Mr.  Tellbrd,  that  they  might  jointly  inspect  the  communication    between    tlie    Seine    and    the 

progress  of  the  works  already  commenced,  and  Loire,  was  begun  in   1675,  and  finished  by 

re-examine  all  the  particulars  of  the  former  sur-  Philip  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  during  the 

vey;  that  they  mignt  determine  the  position  of  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  furnished  witli 

each  lock  on  Uie  whole  line  of  the  canal,  and,  as  twenty  locks.    It  goes   by   the  name  of  th« 

ht  as  possible,  fix  the  situation,  dimensions,  and  '  Canal  of  Orleans ; '  but  it  begins  at  the  village 

coostnictioii  of  the  bridges,  culverts,  and  other  of  Combleux,  which  is  a  short  French  league 

necessary  works ;  and  that  they  might  take  into  from  the  town  of  Orleans, 
consideration  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be        But  the  greatest  and  most  usefiil  work  of 

most  convenient  to  connect  the  line  of  the  canal  this  kind  is  the  junction  of  the  ocean  with  the 

with  the  several  lochs  or  lakes  fi>rming  part  of  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc.    It 

the  intended  navigation ;  and  also  fix  and  arrange  was  proposed  in  tlie  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and 

the  price  of  labor,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Henry  I  v.,  and  was  undertaken   and  finished 

sevml  works  ^ould  be  most  advantageously  let  under  Louis  XIV.    It  begins  with  a  large  reser- 

or  contracted  for.  voir  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  twenty- 

During   the  year  1803  the  operations  were  four  feet  deep,   which  receives   many   springs 

merely  of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  the  number  horn  the  mountain  Noire.    This  canal  is  about 

of  workmen  did  not  exceed  150.     But  in  the  sixty-four  leagues  in  length,  is  supplied  by  a 

year  following  they  were  increased  to  upwards  of  number  of  rivulets,  and  is  famishea  with  104 

900,  when  it  became  neeessary  to  appoint  resi-  locks,  of  about  eight  feet  rise  each.    In  some 

dent  engineers,  particularly  at  the  extremities  of  places  it  passes  over  bridges  of  vast  height ;  and 

the  line,  to  which  the  first  works  were  entirely  m  others  it  cuts  through  solid  rocks  for  1000 

confined.     For  this  highly  important  charge  Mr.  paces.    At  one  end  it  joins  the  river  Garonne 

Matthew  Davidson,  who  had  acquired  much  ex-  near  Tholouse,  and  terminates  at  the  other  in 

perienoe  at  the  works  upon  the  Ebemere  Canal,  the  lake  Tau,  which  extends  to  the  port  of  Cette, 

partiealarly  at  the  great  aqueduct  of  Fonty-  It  was  planned  by  Francis  Riquet  in   1666, 

cycelte  in  Denbighs^rc,  was  appointed  tn  the  and  finished  before  his  death,  which  happened 

eastern  division,  and  Mr.  John  Telford  took  in  1680. 
charge  at  the  western  end.  Of  the   canal  of   Languedoc,   M.  Say  re- 

Tlie  Grand  Canal,  in  Ireland,  was  commenced  marks  in  one  of  his  recent  works,  that  it  coat 

)00Q  after  the  year  1753.    The  general  direction  £1,250,000  sterling,  and  that  its  annual  returns 

nf  this  canal  is  nearly  west,  for  sixty-one  miles  at  present  do  not  exceed  £15,000 ;  that  is,  less 

and  a  hal(  through  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Ring's  than  1}  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended, 
connties:  it  passes  a  low  part  of  the  grand  ridge        In  die  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  French  Nether- 

of  Ireland,  on  the  Bog  of  Allen.    Its  objects  lands,  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  canals ; 

ue,  the  supply  of  Dubhn  with  coals,  &c. ;  the  that  from  Bruges  to  Ottcnd  carries  vessels  of 

^ried  produce  of  the  hanks  of  the  Shannon ;  200  tons. 

^opening  an  inland  communication  through        The  Chmese  have  also  a  great  number  of 

the  country.     It  commences  ir.  a  grand  basin  m  canals ;  that  which  runs  firom  Canton  to  Pekin 

Di:b1in  (which  connects  with  the  Liffey  River  extends  about  825  miles  in  length,  and  was  exe- 

and  the  new  docks),  and  terminates  in  the  Shan-  cuted  about  800  years  ago. 
non  River  at  Tarmonbury,  near  Moy's  Town ;  it        In  Spain  the  dmal  at  ZaragoMa  begins  at  Se- 

^  collateral  branches  to  the  Boyne  River  at  govia  sixteen  leagues  north  of  Madrid,  and  is 

Edenderry,  to  the  Barrow  River  at  Monestraven,  separated  from  the  southern  canal  by  the  chain 

^  also  at  Portarlingtoo;  there  are  also  branches  of  mountains   at  Guadazama.    From  Segovia, 

to  Naastown  and  to  Johnstown.    This  canal  is  quitting  the  Eresma,  it  crosses  the  Pisuerga  near 

^e  feet  deep;  the  locks  are  eighty  feet  long  and  Valladolid,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 

vcteen  wide  in  the  clear,  and  are  built  of  hewn  the  Duero ;  then  leaving  Palencia,  with  the  Car- 

*tooe.    In  the  year  1770  this  canal  had  proceed-  rion  to  the  right,  till  it  has  crossed  the  river 

*d  from  Dublin  into  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when,  below  Herrera,   it  approaches  once   more  the 
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Pisuerga;  and  near  Ileirera,  twelve  leagues  of  the  depth  in  some  places  above  fifty.  '  It  is  not 
lieinosa,  there  is  a  fall  of  1000  Spanish  feet,  easy,' says  a  late  judicious  traveller, '  for  any  one 
At  Reinosa  is  the  communication  witn  the  canal  to  form  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  were  to  he 
of  Arragon,  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  to  surmounted  in  the  formation  of  this  woaderitil 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and  from  Reinosa  to  the  canal,  unless  he  were  an  eye-witness.  It  w«i» 
Suanxes,  which  is  three  leagues,  there  is  a  fall  undertaken  and  begun  by  Charles  XII.;  formed 
of  3000  feet.  Above  Patencia  is  a  branch  going  nart  of  a  grand  plan  meditated  by  Gustavus 
westward,  through  Beceril  de  Campos,  Rio  Vasa,  and  attempted  by  some  of  his  successors, 
Seco,  and  Benevente,  to  Zamora,  making  this  for  joining  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  by 
canal  of  Castille,  in  its  whole  extent,  140  means  of  a  communication  cut  through  the  king- 
leagues,  dom.    If  a  canal  should   he  extended  by  the 

The  HoUtem  Canal,  which  joins  the  Baltic  to  Lake  of  Wenner,  by  Oerebo,  to  the  Lake  of 

the  German  Ocean,  is  a  most  important  national  Hielmar,  the  Swedes  may  then,  by  a  conjunction 

work.    The  idea  of  this  junction  was  conceived  of  this  lake  with  that  of  MaeUr,  throueh  the 

under  Frederick  IV.,  duke  of  Schleswig  Hoi-  sluices  of  Arboga,  transport  all  kinds  of  mer- 

stein,  but  was  not  undertaken  till  the  Russian  chandise  in  the  same  vessel  from  Gothenburg  to 

government  agreed  to  co-operate  in  promoting  Stockholm.    Thus  a  passage  would  be  opened 

its  success.    It  was  begun  in  the  spnng  of  the  between   the  North   Sea  and  the  Baltic;  and, 

year  1777,  and  was  carried  on  by  contractors,  amone  other  advantages,  the  duties  of  the  Sound 

who  engaj^,  for  a  certain  yearly  sum,  to  com-  would  be  avoided.   The  canal  of  Trolhaetta  may 

plete  a  certain  portion  of  it.    This  canal,  the  justly  be  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  charac- 

whole  length  of  which,  firom    Kieler-Ford   to  teristical  of  the  Swedish  nation,  for  it  represents 

Rcndsbuig,  is  equal  to  10,650  poles  of  sixteen  them  as  they  are,  prone  to  the  conception  of 

feet  each,  proceeds  on  a  level  with  the  Baltic  to  grand  enterprises,  and  distinguished  by  mechani- 

the  first  lock  at  Holtenach,  where  it  rises  eight  cal  invention. 

feet  six  inches.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  second  The  Great  American  Canal  was  beg^n  in 
lock  at  Knop,  745  poles  distant  from*Kieler-  1817,  and  is  the  longest  canal  in  existence,  and 
Ford,  which  mis  a  rise  of  eight  feet  six  inches,  though  upon  a  small  scale,  as  to  breadth  and 
and  then  continues  to  near  Suensdorf,  where  the  depth,  is,  we  believe,  in  point  of  pecuniary 
third  lock  is  situated,  having  a  rise  of  the  same  outlav,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  exe- 
height  Here  the  upper  canal  begins,  and  pro-  cuted.  It  is  335  miles  in  length,  forty  feet  wide 
ceeds  for  the  distance  of  2413  poles,  between  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  twenty-eight  at 
Schwartenbec  and  Wittenbec  to  the  fourth  lock  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  will  cost 
at  the  Upper  Eyder,  near  Schinkel.  This  upper  about  five  millions  of  dollars  (£1,100,000),  or 
canal,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir,  has  an  influx  £3,000  per  mile  on  an  average.  Such  a  vast 
of  water  from  the  neighbouring  lakes  sufficient  undertaking,  completed  in  the  short  period  of 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  is  twenty-five  seven  years,  by  a  state  (New  York)  with  1 ,368,000 
feet  six  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Bal-  inhabitants,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  enei]^ 
tic.  At  the  fourth  lock  the  canal  fidls  seven  feet  and  enterprise  generated  by  free  institutions.  It 
four  inches  two  lines ;  proceeds  1438  poles  in  is  a  work  worth  a  thousand  Escurials  and  Vcr- 
the  Eyder  to  the  fifth  lock  at  Nedderholten,  sailleses,  because  it  creates  wealth,  while  these 
where  there  is  also  a  fall  of  the  same  height ;  only  consume  it;  and  it  is  a  monument  of  public 
and,  having  continued  by  Seestede  to  Steinwarp,  spirit  and  national  prosperity,  while  these  are 
2901  poles,  little  more  art  is  employed,  because  only  monuments  of  idle  magnificence,  vain  glory, 
the  Eyder  between  that  place  and  Rendsburg  has  and  despotic  oppression, 
almost  naturally  the  sufficient  depth  and  breadth.  The  canal,  which  extends  from  Black  Rock, 
A  sixth  lock  is  constructed  at  Rendsburg,  as  the  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Albany  on  the 
tide  flows  up  there  in  the  Eyder,  and  makes,  Hudson,  will  render  their  river  the  chief,  almost 
with  the  eoD^  a  difference  of  one  foot  seven  the  sole  outlet,  and  New  York  the  great  empo- 
inches.  The  breadth  of  this  canal  at  the  bottom  rium  of  a  fertile  country  extending  along  the 
is  fifty-four  feet,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  water  lakes,  much  larger  than  the  Briti:£  Isles,  and 
ninety  feet.  It  is  nine  feet  deep,  and  navigable  fast  filling  with  inhabitants.  Proceeding  east- 
for  ships  of  from  150  to  160  tons  burden.  The  ward  firom  Lake  Erie  the  canal  rises  forty -eight 
locks,  therefore,  between  the  gates  are  100  feet  feet,  and  from  the  summit  level  falls  601  feet  to 
in  length  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  the  Hudson,  making  an  aggregate  rise  and  fell  of 
Along  the  banks  there  is  a  path  ten  feet  broad,  649  feet,  which  is  effected  by  seventy-seven 
and  another  of  twelve  feet  for  the  horses  which  locks.  Two  levels  or  reaches  extend  over  sixty- 
are  emplo]red  to  draw  the  vesseb.  five  and  seventy  miles  without  lockage,  a  cir- 

Inland  navigation  has  not  been  entirely  unat-  curostaace,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel,  except  in 

tended  to  in  Sweden.    The  canal  of  TroUiattta  China.    The  stimulus  it  gives  to  improvement 

has  been  worked  with  great  labor,  assisted  by  the  is  already  seen  in  the  villages  and  towns  which 

powerful  force  of  gunpowder,  through  the  midst  are  springing  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  along 

of  rocks.    The  object  was  to  open  a  communica-  its  whole  course.    Passage-boats  and  Mtteaux 

lion  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Lake  Wenner  already  ply  on  the  canal.    The  former,  which 

by  forming  a  new  channel  where  the  Gotha  is  are  generally  of  a  size  to  carry  ninety  passengers, 

rendered  unnavigable  by  cataracts.    The  length  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  in  twenty-four 

of  this  canal,  in  which  there  are  nine  locks,  is  hours,  and  the  charge  is  but  diree  half-pence  o> 

Jiearly  three  miles,  the  width  thirty-six  feet,  and  two  pence  per  mile. 
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INLAPIDATE,  v.  a.  Lat.  in  and  lapido.  To 
make  stony  ;  to  turn  to  stone. 

Some  natural  spring  wateis  will  hUapidtUi  wood  ; 
to  ihat  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the 
put  tbove  the  water  shall  continoe  wood,  and  the 
put  under  the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of 
gnvelly  stone.  ^   Bacon, 

INLAY',  V.  a.  &  n.  t.  To  diversify  with  di^ 
ferent  bodies  inserted  into  the  t^iind  or  substra- 
tum ;  to  Tariegate :  inlay,  wood  formed  for  inlaying. 

They  are  worthy 
To  hday  heaven  with  stars. 

Shahpeart,  Cymbelm$. 
Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold. 

A  sapphire  throne,  tnUiid  with  pare 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 

MiUon. 
Sea  girt  isles, 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadpmed  bosom  of  the  deep.  Id, 

Under  foot  the  riolet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  ttday 
Broidered  the  ground.  Id. 

Hero  clouded  canes  'midst  heaps  of  toys  are  found, 
Aad  taUcf  tweeaer-caaes  strow  the  ground.      Cay. 

Tkis  eorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  tnloy'd, 
Boilt  with  divine  ambition. 

Young*t  Night  Thflughtt. 

INLAW,  V.  a.  In  and  law.  To  clear  of 
ootltwiy  or  attainder. 

It  fhoald  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to 
■ske  laws,  who  themselves  are  not  mlawwf. 

Bacon. 

IN'LET,  n.  s.  In  and  let  Passage ;  place  of 
iogrea;  entrance. 

Doon  and  windows,  inUtt  of  men  and  of  light, 
I  couple  together ;  I  find  their  dimensions  brought 
naderooe.  Wotton. 

She  tkrouch  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Oropt  in  an£rosial  oils  till  she  revived.        Milton. 

/liria  among  the  broken  lands  and  islands. 

ElUt. 

I  desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea, 
which  is  not  received  from  one  of  these  inlets. 

Locke. 

A  fine  bargain  indeed,  to  part  with  all  our  com- 
■odiotts  ports,  which  the  greater  the  inUti  are  so 
Boch  the  better,  for  the  imaginary  pleasure  of  a 
*tnight  shore.  BeniUy. 

IN'LYym^'.&adv.l      From    in.       Internal: 

Ik'mite,  n.  s.        /within;     secretly   in  the 

Iv'most,  adj.         J  heart     Inmate,  one  who 

dwells  in  the  same  house  with  others.     Inmost, 

<leepest  within ;  remotest  from  the  surface. 

And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fiUe  his  purse. 
And  Biaken  him  gret  festes  at  the  hale. 

Chaucer.  The  Frerm  Tale. 
Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swelled. 
As  fading  wond'rons  comfort  in  her  weaker  ^d. 

Spenter. 
Tb  yon  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
Aad  pieroe  the  htmott  centre  of  the  earth. 

Saakepeare* 
Did'st  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love 
Thoa  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  leek  to  quench  the  me  of  love  with  wonU. 

fd. 
I've  inly  wept. 
Or  should  have  ^ke  ere  this.       Id.  TempeU. 
Ttmatef  are  those  that  be  admitted  to  dwell  for 
^'ir  nMBcy  jointly  with    another  man,  though  in 


several  rooms  of  his  mansion-house,  passing  in  and 
out  by  one  door.  Cowel. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  iLclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad !  and  toward  Eve 
Addressed  his  way.  Milton^ 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation ;  and  now  grown. 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.  Jd.  Paradiae  Lott. 

Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  as  they  talked. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone. 
That  beat  out  life.  Id. 

These  growing  thoughts,  my  mother  soon  per* 
ceivins 
By  words  at  times  cast  forth,  inly  rejoiced.  Id. 

Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life. 
Secured  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife : 
If  thence  we  fly,  the  cause  admits  no  doubt. 
None  but  an  immate  foe  could  force  us  out. 

Ihyden. 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage  ; 
He  praised  their  ardour  :  inly  pleued  to  see 
His  host.  Id.  KnighCt  TaU. 

Rising  sighs,  and  falling  tean. 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires. 
That  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires. 
Which  on  my  tnwioft  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away. 

Adduon  on  lioly. 
Comparing  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the 
several  rings,  I  found  that  it  was  most  copious  firom 
the  first  or  tnmoft,  and  in  the  exterior  rings  became 
less  and  less.  Newton. 

He  sends  a  dreadful  groan,  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmoit  hollow  caves  resound. 

Pope. 
I  go  into  the  tnniost  court.         Gtdliver*$  TraveU. 

INN,  n.  s.,  V.  fi.  hv.a.^     Sax.   inn ;    Goth. 
Imn'holder,  fi.  f .  >  inne.  A  house  of  en- 

Imn'kespeb,  n.«.  Jtertainment  for  tra- 
vellers ;  a  house  where  students  are  boarded  and 
taught,  whence  we  still  call  the  colleges  of  com- 
mon law,  inns  of  court;  anciently  used  for  town 
houses  where  great  men  resided  when  they 
attended  court :  inn,  to  take  or  give  a  temporary 
lodging.  Innholder  and  innkeeper,  the  person 
who  has  an  inn  and  keeps  lodgings  and  pro- 
visions for  travellers. 

Alia  goth  to  his  inns ;  and,  as  him  ought, 
Arraied  for  this  in  every  wise. 
As  ferfbrth  as  hir  coming  may  su£Bce. 

ChcMcer.  Tht  ManefLawet  Tale 

Palmer,  quoth  he,  death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn  of  rest  ^ 

But,  after  deadi,  the  trial  is  to  come. 
When  best  shall  be  to  them  that  lived  best. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Now  day  is  spent, 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn. 

Id. 

The  West,  that  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  spece 
To  gain  the  timely  tnn.  Shaktpeart.  Ma^th. 

Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others  to  the 
innt  of  court :  down  with  them  all.  Id. 

He  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team,  and  gives 
me  leave  to  inn  the  crop.  Id. 

Howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament  did 
bear  eood  fruit,  vet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harsh  ana  bitter,  all  was  inned  at  last  into 
the  king*s  barn.  Bacon' t  Henry  VII, 
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In  thyself  dwell ;  may  not  be  sold  far  fay^Et  of  Ae  Ma  far 

inn  any  where :  continnance  makeOi  hell.  the  otheis;  for  efciy  hone  b  lo  be  nU,  ooty 

_                                                         P*!^:  to  make  satiafactioo  far  wAaA  n  dae  far  fan 

t  Jergymen  must  not  keep  a  tavern^  nor  a  j  idge  be  meat. 

an  makeeper.              Taylor's  Ruie  of  Holy  Livimg.  ImvB  also   sumifv    rnllriji  , 

How  all  thii  u  but  a  Cur  ma,  common  law:  the  old  K*r»^«fc 

Of  fairer  guests,  which  dweU  within.  of  noblemen,  hishops^iiidoSitt. 

r  -1.      I    •      .  .L                    I            Si/^'  note,  beinir  of  the  same  memlbBatmm  wfidi  the 

Like  pUgnms  to  the  impmntea  place  we  tend ;  p^chw^  hold.             "*— " 

The  world  s  an  iim.  and  <!eath  the  jounicy's  end.  "T™  of  C^^^ar  w»  i»ili.Mw  »  ^UA 

One  may  learn  more  here  in  one  day,  than  in  "a  ^??^*®  maoitly  inhabited  by  mA  daks  as 

year  s  rambling  from  one  inn  to  another.       Lodb.  chiefly  studied  tbe  fanning  of  writs,  wbicb  i«ga> 

Mow  clover  or  rye-grass,  and  make  it  fit  to  inn.  l^J  belonged  to  the  cnrsitors,  who  are  oiBccrs 

Mortuntr,  of  chanceiy.    The  fint  of  Aese  is  Tbvie's  Ion, 

We  were  not  so  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I[L,aiid  since  par- 

innkeeper ;  and,  provided  our  landlord's  principles  chased  by  the  sodely  of  linoofai's  !■«      n^MJj^ij 

were  sound,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  stateness  this,  there  are  New  Inn,  Symond^s  Inn,  Clement's 

of  his  provisions.                                        Addutm.  inn,  Clifford's  Inn  (andendy  the  boose  of  lord 

A  factions  innkeeper  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  Clifford),  Staple  Ion  (bdongii^  to  the  meidmnts 

quartered.                                        /d.  Freeholder.  of  the  staple),  lion's  Inn  (anciently  a  common 

1 9X9  arc  licensed  and  regulated  by  justices  of  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  lion),  Fnrmval's  Inn, 

tne  peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  and  Bernard's  Inn,    These  were  fnnnedy  prepn- 

recognisances  for  keeping  good  order.    If  a  per-  ratory  colleges  for  yonnger  students  ;  and  many 

son  who  keeps  a  common  inn  refiiscs  to  receive  were  entered  here  before  they  were  admitt^  into 

a  traveller  into  his  house  as  a  guest,  or  to  find  the  inns  of  cooit.     Now  they  are  mostly  taken 

him  Tictuals  and  lodging  on  his  tendering  a  op  by  attoraeys,  solidcocs,  &c.    Hiey  all  bcioog 

reasonable  price  for  them,  he  is  liable  to%n  ac-  to  some  of  tbe  inns  of  court,  wbo  fatmeiiy  used 

tion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indicted  and  fined  to  send  yeariy  some  of  their  barrislen  to  read  to 

at  the  king's  suit.    *  The  rates  of  all  commodities  them. 

sold  by  inn-keepers,'  says  Rlackstone,  'accord-  lavs  of  Couet  are  so  called  because  tbe  stis- 

ing  to  our  ancient  laws,  may  be  assessed ;  and  dents  there  are  lo  serve  and  attend  the  oomts  of 


inn-keepers  not  selling  their  hay,  oats,  beans,  judicature;  or  becanre  andenthy  these  colleges 

fkc.f  and  all  manner  of  victuals,  at  reasonable  received  none  but  tbe  sons  of  noUemen  and 

prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  qualified  to  serre 

oe  fined  and  imprisoned,  &c.,  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  the  king  in  his  court ;  m  Fortesene  affirms.    In 

2 1 .     Whep!  an  inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  per-  bis  time,  he  says,  there  were  about  2000  students 

sons  of  iniaraous  character,  or  suffers  any  disor-  in  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom 

ders  in  his  house,  or  sets  up  a  new  inn  where  were  filii  nobilium,  or  gentlesDcn  bom.  But  tbis 

there  is  no  need  of  one,  to  the  hindrance  of  an-  custom  has  gradually  fidlen  into  disnw ;  so  that, 

cient  and  wcU-govcmed  inns,  he  is  indictable  and  in  the  leign  of  queen  Etiabeth,  Sir  Edward 

finable :  and,  by  statute,  such  inn  may  be  sup-  Coke  does  not  reckon  above  1000  students,  and 

pressed.    Action  upon  the  case  lies  against  an  the  number  at  present  b  consideiably  less ;  far 

inn-keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  guest  which  judge  Blackstooe  assignt  the  feUowing 

hy  a  seTant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  person  not  reasons :  1.  Because  the  inns  of  chaneaiy,  being 

belonging  to  the  guest ;  though  it  is  otherwise  now  almost  totally  filled  by  the  inferior  bmidie» 

where  the  guest  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  ^  the  profession,  are  neither  commodioQs  nor 

same  town  or  village,  for  there  the  inn-keeper  is  proper  for  the  resort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank 

not  chargeable;  nor  is  the  master  of  a  private  or  ngure;  so  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young 

t4vem  answerable  for  a  robbery  committed  on  students  entered  at  the  inns  of  dianceiy.     3. 

his  guest :  it  is  said  that  even  though  the  travell-  Because  in  the  inns  of  court  all  softs  o^  regi- 

ing  guest  does  not  deliver  his  g^s,  &c.,  into  men  and  academical  superifftendeiice,eidierwhh 

liie  inn-keeper's  possession,  yet,  if  they  are  stolen,  regard  to  morals  or  studies,  are  fo«iiid  impiacti- 

he  is  chargeable.    An  inn-keeper  is  not  answer-  cable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglected.    3.  Be- 

uMe  for  any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  cause  persons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  having 

8Uoh  as  are  within  it ;  yet  where  he,  of  his  own  finished  their  usual  courses  at  the  univeisities^ 

aroord,  puts  the  guest's  horse  to  grass,  and  *he  have  seldom  leisure  or  lesolutioQ  sufficient  to  en- 

linmc  is  stolen,  he  is  answerable,  he  not  having  ter  upon  a  new  scheme  of  study  at  a  new  place 

tbe  gtiRst's  orders  for  putting  such  horse  to  grass,  of  inf  truction ;  wherefore  few  gentlemen  now 

Tli9  inti-kcrper  may  justify  the  stopping  of  the  resort  to  the  inns  of  court,  but  such  for  whom 

tinric*,  or  any  thing  of  hb  guest,  for  his  reckoning,  the  knowledge  of  practice  is  absolutely  necessary, 

rftnl  tnnv  rotuin  the  same  till  it  be  paid.     Where  a  that  is,  who  are  intended  for  theprofeeion.  These 

\wr!»tin  brings  his  horse  to  an  inn,  and  leaves  him  inns  of  court,  justly  filmed  for  the  production  of 

Ml  Ittn  n\tih\v,  tlio  inn<kcopcr  may  detain  him  till  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  gorenied   by 

<)Hi*li  time  ns  thp  owner  pap  for  his  keeping;  masters,  principals,  benchers,  stewards, and  other 

Ml  III,  ir  thit  hiifiitt  outs  out  as  much  as  he  is  wordi,  officers;   and  have  public  haUs  for  exerrtses, 

'iftt'i  ti  riiiMOMuliln  ttpnrnisoment  maJe,  he  may  readings,  fcc.,  which  the  students  are  obliged  to 

•«  II  Hin  \nn9n  ihmI  piiy  liluisclf ;  but  when  a  s^esi  attend  and  perform  for  a  certain  number  ofyears« 

imtmt  «rvi  ».||  |iiit«i'<  I'*  lui  inn,  and  afuTwards  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  pie-ad  at  the  \^t 

UU  J  till  HI  ,ilt  iiwiiy  r%i'\  (>t  0110)  this  huric  bolcft  Tlicse  societies  have  not,  however,  any  judickj 
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ludiority  over  their  members ;    but  instead  of  Thiv  attract!  the  soul, 

this  they  hare  certain  orders  arnon?  themselves.  Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part ; 

which  have  by  consent  the  force  oif  laws.     For  'l'l»at  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns.    MUum 

lighter  offences  persons  are  only  excommoned,  or        xhe  kidney  is  a  conglomciuted  gland,  which  is  to 

put  out  of  commons ;  for  greater,  they  lose  their  be  understood  only  of  the  outer  part ;  for  the  inner 

chaabeniy  and  are  expelled  the  college;   and,  part,  whereof  the  papills  are  composed,  is  muscular, 
when  once  expelled  out  of  one  society,  they  are  Grew. 

never  received  by  any  of  the  others     The  gen-        Many  fanulies  are  established  in  the  West  Indies, 

tlemen  in  these  societies  may  be  divided  into  gjui  ^jqq  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America, 
benchers,  oater  barristers,  inner  barristers,  and  Addiwn't  Spectator. 

students.    The  four  principal  inns  of  court  are,        _,       «    ^  i .  e  r  u*    ^  u  k-  -    k   .j    . 

the  Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  ^Ji^J^^^T^i  ^"^^t  ''?i^i'*  ^  5™**Ik*^ 

u    ""^;. *''"P"J  ""**  vT****^  * ct-l/^v,      _u      J  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  speculum,  where  the 

the  dwelling  of  the  kmghts  templars,  purchased  ^       appeared,  as  to  obscure  on^or  two  of  the  in^ 

hy  some  professors  of  the  common  law  about  ,,^,^1  Hngs,  Newton. 

200  years  aeo;  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn,        _.         .    j    .».  i  *      *t.  v  i 

aoc>J>Uj  banging  to  the  wris  of  Lincoln  and        Thu..  mueMj^^t^r^tm^  pnj«d ; 

Gray.     Tlie  ofte?  inns  are  the  two  Seijeant.'  'H-.n  to  h»  »«r  court  the  ga-U  con»eyed.   Pope. 
Inns.  IN'NINGS,fi.f.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Init,  a  large  river  in  the  south  of  Germany.        INNISFALLEN,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  the 

The  course  is  chiefly  in  a  north-east  direction,  lake  of  Killamey,  county  of  Kerry,  and  province 

having  its  source  in  Uie  Swiss  canton  of  the  Gri-  of  Munster :   in  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  very 

sons,  where  it  forms  the  romantic  valleys  called  ancient  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Finian,  the 

the  Upper  and  Lower  £ngadine.    It  enters  the  patron  saint  of  these  parts,  to  whom  the  cathedral 

Tyrol  at  Martinsbruck,and  in  a  course  of  250  miles  of  Aghadoe  is  also  dedicated.     The  remains  o. 

traverses  that  province  from  west  to  east,  and  this  abbey  are  very  extensive,  its  situation  lo- 

fonns  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  it  mantic  and  retired.    Upon  die  dissolution  of 

and  Bavaria ;  enters  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  religious  houses  its  possessions  were  granted  to 

Iser,  and  afterwards  receives  the  Salza  on  the  captain  Robert  Collam.     The  island  contains 

borders  of  Upper  Austria.      Here  it  separates  about  twelve  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has 

Austria  and  Biavana,  till  its  course  terminates  at  a  number  of  fruit  trees.    There  was  formerly  a 

Pusau,  in  its  junction  with  the  Danube.    At  chronicle  kept  in  this  abbey,  which  is  often  cited 

I^asan  it  is  nearly  900  feet  wide.  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and  other  antiquaries,  under  the 

INNATE',  a(H.      |     Fr.  imu ;  Lat  mnatus.  title  of  the  Annals  of  Innis^en.    Sir  J.  Ware 

UsATLDy  adf.        S  Inborn ;  natural ;  not  su-  had  a  copy  of  them,  of  which  there  is  an  imper- 

Ivxate'kess,  n.  f .  j  peradded.     Innated  is  feet  transcript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  libraiy  of 

impioper  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Bishop  Nicholson,  in 

Ti^  f^_    •      u  .u  1 -^        t         •     .-J  fcis  Irish  historical  libraTT,  informs  us  that  the 

The  Dnuniaa  hath  been  cned  up  for  an  tnnated  .  .  ^     *  nt jt^  u^a  •  Jwl».»i«*«  *^-.-  ,»r  *Kaw. 

mtegrity.  and  accounted  the  uprigW  dealer  on  ^""^^  "^  .^n^^^l.?^  *  coinpletc  copy  of  them 

^  iiou>d.  ^''^''^^J^^PJ^!',]^^  possession.  ^   ,    ^  .     ^ 

I  live,  INNISILANNON,  a  tovm  of  Irehnd,  in  the 

Bat  live  to  die ;  and  living  see  nothing  county  of  Cork,  Munster,  134  miles  from  Dublin ; 

To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  iKnau  clinging,  situated  on  the  Bandon,  six  miles  from  Kiusale. 

A  loathsome  yet  all  invincible  It  has  a  charter  school  for  above  thirty  boys.    A 

lostinct  of  lire,  which  I  abhor  as  I  considerable  linen  manufactory,  particuUtfly  of 

Denise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome—  bed-ticking  for  the  English  market,  has  of  kite 

And  so  I  hve.  Afi/ftm.  y^ars  been  established  here,  which  has  consider- 

With  eloqoenoe  inmate  his  tongue  was  armed ;  ably  increased  the  trade  and  population.    The 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charmed.  riyer  is  navigable  to  Collier's  Quay,  about  half  a 

Dryden.  niile  below  the  town.    On  the  west  side  of  the 

Matoal  gravitation,  or   spontaneous  attraction,  town  is  a  stone  bridge.    This  place  was  formerly 

cannot  possibly  be  innate  and  essential  to  matter.  waHed,  and  of  some  note,  as  appears  by  the  foun* 

...,,,,  Bentfey.  Nations  of  several  castles  and  large  buildings 

xJ^r^^  ^y  •*?**  ^^  ^'J?^^  ^  **"*°^  ^'^  discovered  in  it    The  town  of  Innishannon,  to- 

wL  J?lL"f**"5^  '"'""m  P'^'^^^^Pfy*      . .  gether  with  its  ferry,  was  granted  to  Philip  dc 

1"$::^':::^^^^.^^^^  ^"'^'  py  by  Henry  V^^by  lettTJoent  in  Ull.  It 

INNAV^PAmP    JT.'^'^'t-         InTiS^ViNG,  a  borough,  market,  and 

INNAVIGABLE,  adf.     Lat.  mnavi^alnlt$.  po^townof  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 

Not  to  be  passed  by  saiUng.  1^1,^^^^  ^y.^^  between  three  hikes.    It  is  abou^ 

If  yon  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake,  twenty-four   mUes  east   of  Ballyshannon,  and 

As  twice  to  pass  the  innapigabU  lake.  one  hundred  north.west  of  Dublin.  It  sends  one 

^^nM*»*  member  to  the  British  parliament.  Its  inhabitants 

INl^fER,  ocjf.      1     From  in.    Interior;  not  distinguished  themselves  in  several  engagements 

Ii'sftRMosT,  adj.  i  outward ;    remotest    from  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  Revolution,  out  of 

the  outwaid  part :  more  corr«Mrtly,  inmost.  which  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  bearing  the  title  of 

Bat  th'  elfin  knight  with  wonder  all  the  way  J«  InniskiUiners,  was   mostly  formed.     They 

M  feed  his  eyes,  and  fiUed  his  inner  thought.  <brm  the  sixth  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  British 

Spenser,  army. 
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nrNOCENCE,fi.f 
Ih'nocenct,  n.  f. 
In'nocent,  adj.  &  n.s 
Tn'nocently,  adv, 
IxNOc'uoudy  at^. 
Innoc'uously,  adv. 
Innoc'uousness,  fl.  f . 
Innox'ious,  adj. 
Imnox'iouslt,  n.  f. 
Imnox'iousness,  fl.S. 


"^     French,  mnorence; 

{  Lat  m  and  noceOf  in- 
noc^ns.  Purity;  un- 
tainted integrity  ; 
freedon;  from  guilt; 
harmlessness ;  sim- 
plicity of  heart ; 
sometimes  with 
some  degree  of  weak- 
ness; without  mis- 


i'hievous  intent.  Innocent,  one  free  firom  guilt 
or  harm;  a  natural;  an  ideot.  Innocuous, 
harmless  in  its  effects.  Innoxious,  pure  from 
crimes ;  free  from  mischievous  effects ;  without 
iujurious  tendency. 

All  that  may  confound 
Vertue  and  innocence  thurgh  thy  malice 
Is  bred  in  thee  as  nest  of  every  vice. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  ofLavoet  TaU» 
GrisUdi  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  tmiacence. 
That  for  hire  shapen  was  all  this  array, — 
To  fetchen  water  at  a  well  is  went. 
And  cometh  home  as  sone  as  ever  she  may. 

Id.  The  Clerkes  Tale. 
And  whan  this  Walter  saw  hire  patience. 
Hire  glad  chere,  and  no  Malice  at  all, 
And  he  so  often  hadde  hire  done  oflfence, 
And  she.  ay,  sade  and  constant  as  a  wall, 
Continuing  ever  hire  innoeenee  over  all, — 
This  sturdy  markis  gan  his  herte  dresse 
To  rewe  upon  hire  wifly  stedefastnesse. 

Chaucer.  The  CUrhe»  Tale. 

Innocent  Paper  !  whom  too  cruell  hand 
Did  make  the  matter  to  avenge  her  yre ; 

And,  ere  she  could  thy  cause  well  understand 
Did  sacrifice  unto  the  greedy  fire. 

Spenter.  Sonnet. 
So  pure  an  innocent  as  that  same  lamb. 

Id.  Faerie  Queene. 
Innocents  are  excluded  by  natural  defects. 

Hooker. 
It  will  help  me  nothing 
To  ^lead  mine  innoeenee ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     Shakepeare, 
If  truth  and  upright  Umoeeney  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  kin^  my  master.  Id.  Henry  IV. 

Thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e*er  did  lift  up  eye.  Id.  Othello. 

If  muithering  innocetUt  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Id.  Hennf  VI. 
Something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me  and  wisdom. 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  anny  god.  Id,  Jdaebeth, 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innoeenee. 

ahaktpeare* 
Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself : 
The  man  is  innocent.        Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  blow  which  shakes  a  wall,  or  beau  it  down, 
and  kills  men,  hath  a  greater  effect  on  the  mind  than 
that  which  penetrates  into  a  mud  wall,  and  doth  little 
harm;   for  that  innoeuoutneu  of  the  efliect  makes, 
that,  although  in  itself  it  be  as  great  as  Uie  other, 
yet  'tis  little  observed.  ^>^^V  on  Bodies. 

Innoxious  flames  are  often  teen  on  the  hair  of  men's 
heads  and  horses'  manes.  Di^6y. 

Balls  at  his  feet  lay  innocently  dead.  Cowley. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  ifiiior^irf.  Milton. 

Animals  that  can  innoiunuty  digest  these  poisons, 
become  antidotal  to  the  poison  digested. 

Browne's  Vulvar  I'.nouis 


We  may  safely  use  purgatives,  they  being  beoigii, 
and  of  innoxious  qualities.  JU. 

Whether  quails,  from  any  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion, do  innocently  feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather 
solhetimes  but  medically  use  the  same.         Browne. 

What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  soul,  from 
a  consciousness'of  its  own  innocence  and  integrity ! 

We  laugh  at  the  malice  of  apes,  as  well  as  at  the 
innocence  of  children.  Templa. 

The  peasant,  innocent  of  all  these  ills. 
With  crooked  ploughs  the  fertile  fedlows  tills. 
And  the  round  year  with  daily  labour  fills. 

Dryden, 
The  most  dangerous  poisons,  skilfully  managed, 
may  be  made  not  only  innocuous,  but  of  all  other 
medicines  the  most  effectual.  Grew. 

The  air  was  calm  and  serene  ;  none  of  those  tn- 
multuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours ;  'twss 
suited  ^to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.  Bumeti's  Theory. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himtftlf 
innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tempts to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly. 

Sontk. 
The  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 

Pope. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 
The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age. 

Id. 
Sent  by  the  better  genius  of  the  night. 
Innoxious  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane. 
The  meteor  sits.  Thomson's  Awtmmm. 

Sweet  harmonist !  and  beautiful  as  sweet ! 
And  young  as  beautiful !  and  soft  as  young  ! 
And  gay  as  soft !  and  innocent  as  gay  ! 

Young's  Night  ThouglUs,  Nardamu 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innoeenee  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  pleaM, 
How  often  nave  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
^Vhen  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
But  many  a  crime  deemed  innocent  on  earth 
Is  registered  in  heaven,  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  a  reward,  with  a  cause  annexed. 

Cowper. 
There  he  long  had  dwdt. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  could  melt 
O'er  the  innoeenee  of  that  sweet  child. 
His  only  shrine  of  feelings  nndefiled. 

Byron.  DonJuass* 
And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 
But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates.  Id. 

Inmocknt  I.,  was  bom  in  Albany,  and  elected 
Pope  A.  D.  402.  He  condemned  tiie  Novatians 
ana  Pelagians ;  and  died  at  Ravenna  in  417. 
Some  of  his  Epistles  are  extant. 

Innocent  III.,  whose  name  was  originally 
Lothario  Conti,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom 
at  Anagni  in  1161.  His  learning  procured  him 
a  cardinalship ;  and  he  was  chosen  pope  in  1 198. 
He  encouraged  the  Crusades ;  persecuted  the 
Albigenses ;  put  the  kingdom  of  France  under 
an  interdict ;  and  excommunicated  John  king  of 
EnglaTid.  He  died  in  1216;  and  his  works  were 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1575. 

Innocent  V.,  a  Dominican  friar,  was  arcfabi* 
shop  of  Lyons,  next  a  cardinal,  and  at  last  elected 
pope,  in  1376,  but  died  a  few  months  afWr.  His 
works  on  religion  have  been  printed. 

Inmoclkt  VL,  a  native  of  France,  wasbisliop 
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9:*  Ostia,  and  a  cardinal ;  and  in  1352  was  pro- 
moled  to  the  papacy.  He  was  esteemed  a  man 
m  ^r<at  wisdom  and  liberality.  His  letters  have 
been  printed.    He  died  m  1362. 

IxKocuns*  Dat,  .a  festival  of  the  Romish 
Churchy  obcerred  on  December  28th,  in  memory 
of  the  maaacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the 
command  of  Herod.  The  Greek  church  in  their 
olendar,  and  the  Abyssinians  cf  Ethiopia  in  their 
oflices,  commemorate  14,000  in&nts  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  have  dances  in 
the  drardies  on  Uiis  day,  wherein  were  children 
who  xepiesented  bishops,  by  way  of  derision,  as 
sotM  suggest,  of  the  episcopal  dignity ;  though 
others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  it  done 
in  honor  of  the  innocence  of  childhood. 

By  a  canon  of  die  council  of  Cognac,  held  in 
1260,  these  were  expressly  forbidden ;  but  they 
vere  not  wholly  snppresed  in  France  before  tfa^ 
year  1444,  when  uie  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
addressed  a  spirited  letter  on  this  subject  lo  all 
the  bishops  of  the  kingdom. 

INNOMINATI,  nameless,  a  tide  by  which 
the  academists  of  Parma  distinguish  themselves. 
Most  cities  in  Italy  have  an  academy,  and  each 
has  its'  proper  name.  Thus  those  at  Parma  en- 
title themselves  Gli  innominati,  as  if  it  was  their 
character  to  have  no  name  at  all. 
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INNOVATE,  V.  a.  1     Fr.  ttmooer;   Lai. 
InixovA'TioN,  n.  s.    ynovo.  To  bring  in  some- 
Ii[NOVA'TOB,n.  f.      J  thing  unknown  before; 
to  change  by  introducing  novelties.  Innovation, 
change.    Innovator,  an  introducer  of  novelties. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayedness ; 
but  lerity  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto 
tnocotiMu.  Hoohir, 

I  attach  thee  as  a  traitoroos  imwwUor, 
A  foe  to  the  pnblick  weal. 

Shahpeart,  CorioUanu. 

He  that  will  not  ap|dy  new  remedies,  must  expect 
lev  erib ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  hmovatar :  and  if 
tine  of  coarse  alter  things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom 
ud  coonril  diall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what 
thill  be  the  end  ?  Bacon**  Esmys, 

It  were  good  that  men  in  imumUums  would  follow 
tlte  exafflpie  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  intunateth 
greatly,  hat  quietly  and  by  degrees.  Id. 

Men  parsoe  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
Haanced  apon,  and  caie  not  to  inmwaU,  which  draws 
eaknown  inconveniences.  Bacon. 

Former  thines 
Are  set  aside  like  abdicated  kin^ ; 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  wnmaUs  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

Dry  den. 
Everyman  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry 
md  poetry  ;  every  man  therefore  is  not  fit  to  tano- 
wtr.  Id. 

lie  connsels  them  to  detest  and  persecute  all  m- 
^fwan  of  divine  worship.  South. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he  pro- 
tteds  to  imunnte  God's  worship.  id. 

Cane  on  the  hmtnutmg  hand  attempts  it, 
Bemember  him  the  villain  righteous  Heaven 
lo  thy  great  day  of  vengeance ! 

Rpwe'i  Jane  Share. 
Great  changes  may  be  made  in  a  government,  yet 
the  fonn  continue  ;  but  large  intervals  of  time  must 
(AH  betwtseu  every  such  nuwoaium,  enough  to  make 
^  of  a  piece  with  the  constitution.  Swift. 


INNUEN'pO,  n.  1.  Lat.  tnmiemfo  from  m- 
nuo.    An  oblique  hint. 

As  if  the  commandments,  that  require  obedience 
and  forbid  murder,  were  to  be  indicted  for  a  libelloos 
innuendo  upon  all  the  great  men  that  come  lo  be  eon- 
oemed.  VEttmnge. 

Mercury,  though  emploved  on  a  quite  contrary  er- 
rand, owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  innmendo,    Drydem, 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal-picking. 
Your  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken ; 
Your  innuendoes  when  you  tell  us. 
That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows.     Smft. 

INNVIKRTEL  (i.e.  the  Quarter  of  the  Inn), 
a  district  or  circle  of  Upper  Austria,  comprising 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Danube,  the 
Ion,  and  the  Salza.  It  was  ceded  to  Austria  by 
Bavaria  in  the  treaty  of  Teschan  in  1779;  re- 
stored to  Bavaria  in  1810,  but  only  retained  till 
1815.  In  that  year  also  that  part  of  the  quarter 
of  the  Ilausruck  which  Buonaparte  had  compelled 
Austria  to  cede  to  Bavaria  was  restored  ror  an 
equivalent, and  annexed  to  this  circle;  so  that  at 
present  its  extent  is  1270  sauare  miles.  The 
chief  towns  are  Braunau  ana  Scharding.  The 
southern  division,  lying  towards  the  duchy  of 
Salzburg,  is  intersected  by  well-wooded  chains  of 
mountains ;  and  the  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Inn  are  fertile  in  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  and  pasturage.    Inhabitants  about  200,000. 

INNIJ'MERABLE,  adj.  ^     Fr.  innumerabU ; 

Inku'merably,  adv.        >  Lat.  mand  numeru$. 

iNNu'MEaous,  adj.  j  Not  to  be  counted 

for  multitude ;  without  number. 

Ther  was  ner  tiesour,  of  terrestial  richesse,— 
Nor  precious  stones,  rekened  innvmerabeU, — 
To  be  of  comparison  to  your  high  godenesse ; 
Above  al  cretures,  to  me  most  amuble. 

Chaucer.  The  Craft  of  Lovtrt, 

You  have  sent  mnumeraitU  substance 
To  furnish  Home,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities.* 

Shahpeare.  Henry  VIII 

'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering. 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerout  boughs. 

MUtom. 
Cover  me  ye  nines. 
Ye  cedars  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more. 

Id. 
Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he, 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrifyed. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.     Id. 

In  lines,  which  anpear  of  an  equal  length,  one 
may  be  longer  than  tne  other  by  innumerabU  parts. 

I  take  the  wood, 
And  in  thick  shelter  of  innumerout  bonghs. 
Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  sleep  allows. 

Papers  Oiyaey. 

INO,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus and  Ilarmonia,  who  nursed  Bacchus.  She 
married  Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  af^er  he  had 
divorced  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children 
Phryxus  and  Ilelle.  Ino  became  mother  of 
Melicerta  and  Learchus :  and  soon  conceived  an 
implacable  hatred  against  the  children  of  Nephele, 
because  they  were  to  ascend  the  throne  in  pre- 
ference to  her  own.     Phryxus  and  HellCi  inform- 
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ed  of  Ino*s  machinations,  escaped  to  Colchis  on  tions  for  inoculating  given  I  y  Miller : — Choose  a 
a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece.  Juno,  jealous  of  smooth  part  of  the  stock ;  then  with  your  kniie 
Ino's  prosperity,  sent  the  fury  Tisiphone  to  the  make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  rind  of  the 
house  of  Athamas ;  who  so  maddened  him  that,    stock,  and  from  the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a 

taking  Inotobealionessiand  her  children  whelps,  slit  downwards,  about  two  inches  in  length,  in 

he  pursued  her  and  dashed  her  son  Learchus  the  form  of  a  T ;  but  be  careful  not  to  cat  too 

against  a  wall.    Ino,  flying  from  his  fury,  threw  deep,  lest  vou  wound  the  stock :  then  having 

herself  from  a  high  iDck  into  the  sea  with  Meli-  cut  ofi"  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  fool* 

certa  in  her  arms.    Neptune  pitied  her  fate,  and  stalk  remaining,  make  a  cross  cut  abmit  half  an 

made  hei  a  sea  deity,  afterwards  called  Leuco-  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with  your  knife  slit  off 

thoe.    Melicerta  became  also  a  sea  god,  wor-  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it.    This  done, 

shipped  by  the  name  of  Palemon.  with  your  knue  pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood 

INO  A,  festivals  iu  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  observing  whether 

yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth,  at  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or  not ;  for  all 

Megara  (where  she  was  first  worshipped),  and  those  buds,  which  lose  their  eyes  in  stripping  are 

in  Laconia.    It  was  usual  at  the  celebration  to  good  for  nothing :  then,  raising  the  bark  of  the 

throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a  pond,  which,  if  they  stock,  thrust  the  bud  therein,  placing  it  smooth 

sunk,  were  presages  of  prosperity,  but  of  adversity  between  the  rind  and  the  wood  of  the  stock ;  and 

if  they  swam  on  the  sur&ce.  so  having  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  stock  tie 

INOCARPUS,  in  botany:    a  genus  of  the  them  closely  round,  taking  care  not  to  bind 

monogynia  order,  and  decaudria  class  of  plants,  round  the  eye  of  the  bud.  When  the  buds  above 

COR.  fiinnel-shaped :  cal.  bifid :  the  stamina  are  mentioned  have  been  inoculated  three  or  four 

placed  in  a  double  series;  the  fruit  amonosper-  weeks,  and  those  which  are  fresh  and  plump 

mous plum.    Species  one  only;  I.  edulisa  na-  are  joined,  loosen  the  bandage,  which,  it  it  be 

tive  or  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  of  Amboyna.  not  done  in  time,  will  injure  if  not  destroy  the 

INOCULATB,  V,  ti.  &  v.  a.  ^  Lat  in  and  ootk-  bud.    In  March  following  cut  off  the  stock  slop- 

Inocuiji'tiom,  n.  s.  S't^^y   mncultUio.  ing,  about  three  inches  above  the  bud,  and  to 

Inoc'ulatoe,  ft.  s.  .^'^^    propagate  ^^ot  is  left  fasten  the  shoot  which  proceeds  from 

any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into  another  stock ;  the  bud :   but  this  must  continue  no  longer  than 

to  practise  inoculation :  inoculation  is  practised  one  year;  after  whidi  the  stock  must  be  cat  off 

upon  all  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  and  upon  oranges  close  above  the  bud.    The  time  for  inoculating 

and  jasmines.  The  practice  of  transplanting  Uie  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  An- 

small-pox,  by  inftision  of  the  matter  from  ripened  gust :  but  the  most  proper  time  is  when  the  bods 

pustules  into  the  veins  of  *he  uninfected,  in  are  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  year's 

hopes  of  procuring  a  milder  sort  than  what  fre-  shoot,  which  is  a  sign  of  ^eir  having  finished 

quendy   comes   by  infection. — Quincy.     The  their  spring  growth.    The  first  sort  commonly 

communication  of  the  cow-pock  by  inoculation  inoculated  is  the  apricot;  and  the  last  the  orange 

is  called  vaccination :  inoculator,  one  that  prac-  tree,  which  should  never  be  done  till  the  end  of 

tises  inoculation  of  trees,  or  propagates  small-  August.    In  doing  this,  always  make  choice  of 

pox  or  cow-pock  by  inoculation.  cloudy  weather ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle 

Virtue  cannot  so  inceulaU  our  old  stock,  but  we  ^  ^^  ^^y»  ^^^^  the  weather  is  hot,  the  shoots 

nhall  relish  of  it.  Shakspeare.  BamUt,  will  perspire  so  &st,  as  to  leave  the  buds  desti- 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all  tute  of  moisture. 
How  tc  ingraff,  how  to  inoeuiau.  Imoculatiom,  in  medicine,  is  a  term  generally 

May't  Virgil,  applied  to  the  practice  of  infusing  the  matter 

Thy  ssock  is  too  much  out  of  date,  from  ripened  pustules  in  small-pox  into  uninfiect- 

Fortenccr  plants  t  inoetdate.         CUaveland.  ^  persons,  in  order  to  give  that  disease  in  a  mild 

Where  lilies,  m  a  lovely  brown.  f         ^ ^  ^^^  ^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^tt^cks, 

IhocuIoU  carnation.  id.  *«  «'    »u^  ^  •  •  ^r  ^u ^  ^e  :  ^    i^**       .1. 

In  the  stem  of  Elaiana  they  all  met.  and  came  to  ^  }^  *«  ^"S*"  ^^  /*»«.»«  "^   noculating  the 

be  ingrafted  all  upon  one  stoi,  most  of  them  by  m-  fmall-pox,  as  well  u  the  Ume  and  pbce  m  which 

oculatum,  Howtl,  ^^  ^"^  performed,  mey  are  equally  unknown  to 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  state,  ^  ^7  whom  the  practice  is  adopted.    Accident 

To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  inoctklau,      Dryden,  probably  gave  rise  to  it     Pylarini  says,  that 

Now  is  the  Mason  for  the  budding  of  the  oran^-  among  the  Turks  it  was  not  attended  to  except 

tree :  inoculau  therefore  at  the  commencement  of  wnong  the  meaner  sort.    No  mention  is  made  of 

this  month.  Evelyn,  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  Arabian  medical  writers 

Had  John  a  Gaddesden  been  now  living,  he  would  that  are  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  physicians 

have  been  at  the  head  of  the  inoeulaton.  who  are  natives  in  and  about  Arabia  assert,  that 

FrimuTs  Hitiary  cf  Phynek,  nothing  is  to  be  found  regarding  it  in  any  of  those 

It  IS  evident,  by  moeulatum,  thnt  the  smallest  of  a  more  modem  date.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 

luanhty  of  the  matter,  mised  with  the  blood  pro-  eighteenth  century  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 

duceth  the  disease.  Arbuikma.  inoculating  the  small-pox  are  merely  traditional. 

Iiioct;LATi09,  in  gardening,  is  the  art  of  insert-  It  is  also  remarkable  that  before  Pylarini's  letter 

ing  in  the  stocks  of  fruit  trees,  fcc,  the  buds  of  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  and  for  several 

others  of  the  same  kind.    It  is  a  sort  of  grafting  years  after,  this  practice  was  not  taken  notice  of 

often  had  recourse  to  in  the  summer  season  for  by  tlie  most  inquisitive  travelleis.    The  first  ac^ 

raisingparticuUrkinds  of  stone  fruit,  and  frequenu  counts  we  have  concerning  inoculation  are  from 

\y  succeeds  better  than  the  common  method,  two  Italian  physicians,  viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni, 

See  Graptimc.    The  following  an*  the  dircc-  whose  letters  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  tlie 
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Pbilosopbical  TiansacOons.    The  iiist  is  dated  sort  of  the  small-pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of  the  sick 
A.  D.  1701 ;  the  next  A.  D.  1713.  Dr.  Williams  persou,  if  he  is  old  enough ;  or  if  a  child  to  one 
of  Haverfordwest,  bovreTer,  who  wrote  upon  ino-  of  his  relations,  and  speaks  to  him  as  follows : 
cuiaiion  in  1725,  proved,  that  it  had  been  prac-  *  1  am  come  to  buy  the  small-pox.'    The  answer 
tised  in  Wales,  though  in  form  somewhat  diflTer-  is,  *  Buy  if  joa  please.'    A  sum  of  money  is  ac» 
eot,  for  upwards  of  200  yean.    In  the  Highlands  cordingly  given,  and  one,  three,  or  five  pustules, 
of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  isles,  Dr.  for  tlie  number  must  always  be  odd,  and  not  ex- 
Alexander  Monro  informs  lis,  that  the  custom  ceeding  five,  are  extracted  whole,  and  foil  of  matter, 
thfougfa  ages  past  has  been,  to  put  their  children  These  are  immediatelv  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  the 
to  bed  with  those  who  labored  under  a  favorable  outside  of  the  hand  between  the  forefinger  and 
smallp-pox,  and  to  tie  worsted  threads  about  their  the  thumb ;  and  this  suffices  to  produce  the  dis- 
children*s    wrists,    after   having   drawn    them  ease.  The  same  custom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
throDgh  variolous  pustules.    According  to  Dr.  Tripoli,  and  other  countries.    Very  similar  to 
Rnssel,  the  Arabians  assert,  that  the  inoculation  this  custom  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  some 
of  the  small-pox  has  been  the  common  custom  of  fleshy  part  they  make  several  punctures  with  a 
their  ancestors,  and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  needle  imbrued  in  variolous  matter,  taken  from 
its  being  as  ancient  as  the  disease  itself.     In  pustules  of  a  fiivorable  kind.    Here  thev  buy  the 
1717  lady  ]liaiy  Wortley  Montague  bad  her  son  small-pox  too,  as  follows :  the  child  to  be  inocu- 
inoculated  at  Constantinople,  at  the  age  of  six  lated  carries  a  few  raisuis,  dates,  sugar-plums,  or 
yean;  he  had  but  lew  pustules,  and  soon  reco-  such  like :  and,  showing  to  the  child  from  whom 
vered.    In  April  1721  inoculation  was  success-  the  matter  is  to  be  taken,  asks  how  many  pocks 
AiUy  tried  on  seven  condemned  criminals  in  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?    The  bargain  being 
Lonaon.    In  1721  Lady  Mary  Montague  had  a  made,  they  proceed    to  the   operation.     The 
dau^ter  of  six  years  old  inoculated  in  this  is-  Arabs  say  that  any  fleshy  part  is  proper ;  but 
Und ;  soon  after  which  the  children  of  the  royal  generally  they  insert  the  matter  between  the  fore- 
6iimly  that  had  not  had  the  small-pox  were  ino-  finger  and  thumb  on  the  outside  of  the  hand, 
culated  with  success :  then  followed  some  of  the  The  Georgians  insert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 
nobility,  and  the  practice  soon  prevailed.  The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
The  practice  of  inoculation  having  obtained  thighs.    In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed 
in  every  part  of  the  worid,  it  may  be  gratefol,  at  inmction  of  the  small-pox.    There  some  of  the 
least  to  curiosity,  to  have  a  general  account  of  dry  pustules  arc  procured  by  purchase,  and  are 
the  dijOTerentmode^  that  are  and  have  been  adopt-  rubbed  hard  upon  the  naked  arm  or  leg.    The 
fd  in  that  practice.    Inoculation  with  the  blood  practice  in  some  places  is  to  prick  the  skin  be- 
of  farioloDs  patients  has  been  tried  without  effect :  twcen  some  of  the  fingers,  by  means  of  two  small 
the  variolooa  matter  alone  produces  the  disease,  needles  joined  to  one  anoth<ir ;  and,  after  having 
The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  rubbed  a  little  of  the  matter  on  the  spot,  a  circle 
place  in  a  sensible  part  only ;  the  activity  of  the  is  made  by  means  of  several  punctures  of  the 
rims  is  such,  that  the  smallest  atom,  though  im-  bigness  of  a  common  pustule,  and  matter  is  again 
perceptible  to  any  of  our  senses,  conveys  the  nibbed  over  it    The  operation  is  finished  by 
aiseaae  as  well  as  the  largest  quantity.     Hence  dressing  the  wound  witn  lint    Incisions  have 
the  most  obvious  method  is  tlie  prick  of  a  needle  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and  thread,  cot- 
or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  matter  of  a  ton,  or  lint,  previously  dipped  in  the  variolous 
variolous  pustule.  Cotton  or  thread  is  used,  that  matter,  was  lodged  in  them.    The  practice  of 
is  previously  rubbed  with  powdered  variolous  some  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then 
scaljs;  this  thread  is  drawn  with  a  needle  through  secure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  tlie 
the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.    This  is  the  method  in  instep,  or  other  part  of  the  foot  where  the  skin  is 
Mme  parts  of  the  East  Indies.    The  Indians  pass  thin.    Others  apply  a  small  blistering  plaster ; 
the  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  hand,  between  and,  when  the  scaurf-skin  is  elevated  and  slipped 
any  of  the  fingers,  of  between  the  fore-finger  and  off,  the  variolous  matter  is  applied  to  the  surnice 
thomb.    The  Thessalian  women  inoculate  in  the  of  the  true  skin,  and  confined  there  by  a  little 
forehead  and  chin.    Some  abrade  the  scarf-skin,  lint  or  plaster.     Scratching  the  skin  with  a  pin 
and  rab  in  the  powdered  dry  scabs  which  fall  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part  with  lint, 
from  the  pustules  of  patients  with  the  small-pox.  previously  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is   the 
Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  custom  in  some  places.    The  Highlanders  rub 
puncture  with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  some  part  of  the  skin  with  fresh  matter,  or  dip 
of  the  fordiead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  eaco  worsted  in  variolous  matter,  and  tie  about  the 
metacarpus,  and  eacb  metatarsus ;  then  drop  in  children's  wrists.     They  observe,  that  if  fresh 
each  a  little  of  the  pus  just  taken  warm  from  a  matter  is  applied  a  few  days  successively,  the 
patient,    and    brought  in  a    servant's  bosom,  infection  is  more  certain  than  by  one  application. 
Chhers  make  several  little  wounds  with  a  needle  •  Having  thus  given  a  brief  history  of  the  practice, 
in  one,  two,  or  more  places  in  the  skin,  till  some  we  must  refer  the  medical  reader  to  the  articles 
drops  of  blood  ensue ;  then  the  operator  pours  a  Medicine  and  Small-Pox,  where  the  compara- 
drop  of  warm  pus  ftesh   from  a  pustule,  and  tive  merits  of  inoculation  will  be  brought  forward 
mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  issues  out ;  then  the  in  a  more  detailed  manner, 
woond  is  covered  by  some  with  a  bandage,  by        Inoculation,  Vaccine.     See  Vaccination 
<^ers  with  half  a  walnut  shell  placed  with  its  and  Small-Pox. 

concave  side  over  each  orifice.    In  some  parts        INCXDORATE,  adj.  I       Lat.   in  imd  odor. 
ofHiodostan  the  person  who  intends  to  be  inocu-        Ino'dorous,  tuij.        S  Having  no  scent;  not 

^sted,  having  found  a  house  where  there  is  a  good  perceptible  by  the  nose. 
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Whites  are  more  modomU  than  flowers  of  the  same 
kind  coloured.  Bacon*s  Natural  History, 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  viscons,  unactive,  insi- 
pid, inodorous  liquor.  Arbuthnot  on  JUments, 

INOFFEN'SIVE,  adj,  -%  Lat.  in  and  offentta. 
Inoffen'si  VELTy  odo      >  Giving  no  scandal, 
IsfopFEM'siVENEsSy  n.  f.  3  uneasiness,  or   dis- 
pleasure; harmless;  innocent;  unembarrassed: 
in  a  manner  free  fh>m  injury ;  without  stop  or 
obstruction. 

Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun ; 
He  from  the  East  his  flaming  road  beffin. 
Or  she  from  West  her  silent  course  adyanoe 
With  inoffensive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 

From  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell. 

Milton. 
For  drink  the  grape 
She  cruslws,  inoffensive  most.  Id, 

With  whatever  gall  thou  set'st  thyself  to  write, 
Thy  inojfenave  satires  never  bite.  Dryden, 

Should  infants  have  taken  ofience  at  any  thing, 
mixing  pleasant  and  agreeable  appearances  with  it, 
must  be  used,  'till  it  be  grown  inoffensive  to  them. 

Lochs, 
Hark,  h<fw  the  cannon,  inoffensive  now. 
Gives  signs  of  gratulation.  PiuUipt, 

A  stranger,  inoffensive,  unprovokine. 

Fleetwood. 
However  inoffensive  we  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
our  conduct,  if  we  are  found  wanting  in  this  trial  of 
our  love,  we  shall  be  disowned  by  God  as  traitors. 

Ilogers, 
*To  gratify  an  ambitious  profligate,  inoffentive  na- 
tions are  invaded,  enslaved,  or  exterminated. 

Beattie. 

INOFFICIOUS,  adj.  Lat.  in  and  offiHum, 
Not  civil ;  not  attentive  to  the  accommodation 
of  others. 

INOPINATE,  adi.  Fr.  inopini  ;  Lat.  ino^ 
natus.    Not  expected. 

INOPPORTUNE',  of.  Lat.  inopportvam. 
Unseasonable ;  inconvenient. 

INOR'DINACY,  n.  s.^  Lat  in  and  ordinatus. 
Inor'dinate,  adj.  f  Irregularity ;  disor- 
Inor'dinately,  adv,  >der;  (it  is  better  to 
Inor'dinateness,  n.s.  i  use  inordination, 
Inoroina'tion,  n.  t.  J  which  is  a  deviation 
from  right  or  order) :  inordinate,  irregular ;  in- 
temperate ;  beyond  prescribed  limits. 

ITiese  people  were  wisely  brought  to  allegiance ; 
but,  being  straight  left  unto  their  own  inordinaU  life, 
they  forgot  what  before  they  were  taught.   Spenser. 

As  soon  as  a  man  desires  any  thing  ittordinately, 
he  is  presently  disquieted  in  himself.  Taylor, 

From  inordinate  love  and  vain  fear  comes  all  un- 
quietness  of  spirit.  Id.  Gvids  to  Devotion, 

Thence  raise 

At  last  distempered,  discontented  thoughts ; 

Vain  hopes,  vain  arms,  inordinaU  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engendering  pride. 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed. 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 
Man  till  then  free.  Id.  Paradise  Ijost. 

Schoolmen  and  casuists,  having  too  much  philo- 
sophy to  clear  a  lye  from  that  iutnasick  iiundinatiim 
and  devi'ition  from  right  reason,  inherent  in  the  ua- 
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ture  of  it,  held  tliat  a  lye  was  absolutely  and  nni- 
versally  sinful.  Souths 

They  become  very  sinful  by  the  excess,  which 
were  not  so  in  their  nature:  that  inordinaey  sets 
them  in  opposition  to  God's  designation. 

Government  of  the  Ttmgum* 

INORGAN'ICAL,  adj.  In  and  organtcal. 
Void  of  organs  or  instrumental  parts. 

We  come  to  the  lowest  and  most  inorgamcal  parts 
of  matter.  Loofcr. 

INOSARCION,  a  name  given  by  some  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors  to  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  emerald,  called  also  the  Chal- 
cedoniau  emerald.  The  great  distinction  of  this 
from  the  other  species  of  this  gem  was,  that  it 
had  thick  veins  in  it,  which  gave  peculiar  re- 
fractions and  reflections  to  the  light ;  and,  thotigh 
the  stone  was  in  itself  green,  yet  when  viewed 
in  side  lights  these  veins  gave  the  stones  all  the 
various  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

INOS'CULATE,  v.  n.  I    Lat.  in  and  oteii&ufr. 

Inoscula'tiok,  n.  f.  5  To  unite  by  conjiinc- 
tion  of  extremities. 

The  almost  infinite  ramifications  and  inotculaticns 
of  all  the  several  sorts  of  vessels  may  easily  be  de- 
tected by  glasses.  Raif. 

This  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  is  branched  by 
inosculating  with  nerves. 

Derham't  PhyncO'Tktologjf, 

IN'QUEST,  n,  t,  Fr.  enqtseste  ;  Lat.  mqmro. 
Judicied  enquiry  or  examination ;  inqtuiy ;  search  ; 
study.  In  law,  the  inquest  of  jurors,  or  hy 
jury,  is  the  most  usual  trial  of  all  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal ;  for  in  civil  causes,  after  prdof 
is  made  on  eitlier  side,  so  much  as  each  part 
thinks  good  for  himself,  if  the  doubt  be  in  the 
fact,  it  is  referred  to  the  discretion  of  twelve  in> 
different  men,  impannelled  by  the  sheriff;  and  as 
they  bring  in  their  verdict  so  judgment  passes  : 
for  the  judge  saith  the  jury  finds  Uie  facts  thus  ; 
then  is  the  Uw  thus,  and  so  we  judge.— Coiorl. 

This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inqusst  that 
the  soul  must  make  after  science.  South, 

What  confusion  of  fisce  shall  we  be  under,  when 
that  grand  inquest  begins ;  when  an  account  of  oar 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  a  particular  of  our 
use  or  misuse  of  them,  is  given  in)  Atttthmj, 

Inquest.     See  Coroner. 

INQUFETUDE,  n.  s.  Fr.  isiquiehsde  ;  LaL 
inquietvdo,  inquietus.  Disturbed  state ;  want  of 
quiet ;  attack  on  the  quiet. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and 
observance  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in 
honour  to  support  him  at  home  from  any  farther  m- 
quietude.  IVettton, 

Iron,  that  has  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence 
tidLon,  and  by  a  cork  balaroed  in  water,  where  it  nay 
have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  inquistudt 
and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the  former  position. 

id. 

The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  li^t* 
Rose  anxious  from  the'  inquietudes  of  mj^t. 

Pope, 
IN'QUINATE,v.a.)      Latin  tn^uino.     To 
iMQum a'tion,  n.  s.   i  pollute  or  corrapL 

Their  causes  and  axioms  are  so  full  of  imaginatiMi* 
and  so  infected  with  the  old  received  theories,  as  thcj 
are  mere  inquinationt  of  experience,  and  concoct  it 
not.  Baeon 
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The  middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imper- 
fect bodies,  is  fitly  called  by  some  of  the  ancients 
vt^tdnation,  or  inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  pu- 


An  old  opinion  it  was,  that  the  ibis  feedine  opon 
serpents,  that  venomous  food  so  inqumated  thetr  oval 
ooBoeptions,  that  they  sometimes  came  forth  in  ser- 
pentine shapes.  BrmmB. 

INQUIRE',  r.  n.  &  17.  fl.  ^    Fr.  enguhrer ;  Lat. 
Isqci'eable,  lUJ^'. 


ifiquirOf  tnguisttw. 
To  ask  about;  to 
seek  out;  to  call 
>-by  name :  inquirer, 
one  who  interro- 
gates or  makes 
search :  inquiry,  an 
interrogation  ;    a 


Isqdi'ber,  fl.S. 
Isqui'rt,  fl.S. 
IXQUISIl'lOK,  n.  s. 
ISSQUIS'ITIVE,  adf. 

Ikquis'itively,  adv. 

ISQl*l!!>'lTIVENESS,  fl.  S. 

Ikqci^jTitor,  n.f. 
search  by  question :  inquisition,  a  judicial  in- 
quiry; examination  or  discussion:  in  law,  a 
manner  of  proceeding  in  criminal  matters;  the 
court  established  in  some  countries  subject  to 
the  pope  for  the  detection  of  heresy :  inquisi- 
tive, curious;  busy;  active  to  pry  into  any 
thing :  inquisitor,  one  who  examines  judicially ; 
an  officer  in  the  popish  court  of  inquisition. 
Inquire  b  used  with  other  words  and  has  several 
meanings. 

To  ask  questions ;  to  make  search ;  to  exert 
curiosity  on  any  occasion :  with  of  before  the 
person  asked. 

Yon  have  oft  heard  trtMureu 
hfta  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love. 

SKaktptare. 
We  will  call  the  damsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 

Gtnnit 
Herod  inquired  of  them  diligently. 

Matthew, 
They  began  to  inquire  among  themselves,  which 
of  them  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing. 

Lufte  zxii.  23. 
He  tent  Hadoram  to  king  David,  to  in^trv  of  his 
iwl&ie.  1  Chron.  xviii.  10. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  very  noble  inquiry,  to  tTi^'re 
jf  the  more  subtile  perceptions ;  for  it  is  another  key 
tft  open  nature,  as  well  as  the  house.  Bacon, 

It  is  used  vrith  into  when  something  is  already 
iapeifectly  known. 

The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares. 
The  son  inquiret  into  his  fiather's  years. 

Drydtn, 
It  nay  deserve  onr  best  skill  to  inquire  into  those 
nles,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment. 

South, 
Sometimes  with  of. 

Under  their  grateful  shade  i£neas  sat ; 
His  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fixed  to  his  side, 
had  oft  of  winds  inquired,  and  of  the  tide. 

Dryden'e  JEmid. 

With  after  when  something  is  lost  or  missing ; 
m  which  caaefor  is  likewise  used. 

Inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Aete  ix.  11. 
They  are  more  in  danger  to  «>  out  of  the  way, 
v)u>  aie  marching  under  a  gm&  that  will  mislead 
than,  than  he  that  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
squirt  ^Ut  the  right  way.  Locke. 

With  about  when  fuller  intelligence  is  de- 
sired. 

To  those  who  inquired  about  me,  my  lover  would 
*o««cr,  that  I  was  an  old  dcnendent  upon  his  fa- 

^^'  suift. 


To  make  examination. 

Awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state : 
He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime, 
Inquiru  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

Dryden» 
When  inquintion  was  made  of  the  matter,  it  was 
found  out.  E$th.  n.  23. 

When  he  maketh  inquintion  for  blood,  he  remem- 
bereth  them :  he  forgetteth  not  the  ciy  of  the  humble. 

Ptalm  ix.  12. 
The  men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had 
made  inquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and  stood  before 
the  gate.  Actt, 

An  hud>ond  shuld  not  been  inquiiitif. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  MiUeret  TaU. 
Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire 
Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remaine, 

But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expire, 
Shall  to  you  purchase  with  her  thankless  pain. 

Speneer,  Sonnet. 
Canute  had  his  portion  from  the  rest, 
The  which  he  called  Canutium,  for  his  hire. 
Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  commonly  inquire. 

Spenser, 
My  boy  at  dghteen  years  became  inqtutitive 
After  his  brother.     Shiakspeare.  Comedy  of  Errours. 

With  much  severity  and  strict  inquisition,  were 
punished  the  adherents  and  leaders  of  the  late  re- 
beU.  Bacon^t  Henry  VIL 

In  these  particulars  I  have  played  myself  the  in- 
quisitor, and  find  nothing  contrary  to  religion  or 
manners,  but  rather  medicinable.  Id,  Essays. 

We  were  willing  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent  of 
an  exact  inquisition.  Id.  Natural  History. 

This  idleness,  together  with  fear  of  imminent  mis- 
chiefs, have  been  the  cause  that  the  Irish  were  ever 
the  most  inquisitive  people  after  news  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Davies. 

Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  recollect  every 
ftuling,  yet  you  are  so  far  to  exercise  an  inquintion 
upon  yourself,  as,  by  observing  lesser  particulars, 
you  may  the  better  discover  what  the  corruption  of 
your  nature  sways  vou  to.  Taylor, 

What's  good  doth  open  to  the  inquirers  stan^. 
And  itself  ofiers  to  the  accepting  hand.      Denham. 

What  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  from  those 
violent  disputers  and  eager  inquirers  into  what  day 
of  the  month  the  world  besan  1 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Though  he  thought  Inquisitiveness  an  uncomely 
guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was.     Sidney, 
His  old  shaking  sire. 
Inquisitive  of  lights,  still  longs  in  vain 
To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Dry  den. 
Then  what  the  Gallick  arms  will  do. 
Art  anxiously  inquintive  to  know.  Id. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor  appears, 
And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  assessors  hears. 

Id, 
This  is  a  question  only  of  inquirers,  not  disputers, 
who  neither  afiirm  nor  deny,  but  examine.     Locke. 

This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  inquiries 
after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies 
about  truth.  Id. 

Curiosity  in  children  nature  has  provided,  to  re- 
move that  ignorance  they  were  bom  with  ;  which, 
without  this  busy  inquisitiveneu,  will  make  them 
dull.  Id. 

A  Dutch  ambassador,  entertaining  the  king  of 
Siam  vrith  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he 
vras  inquisitive  after,  told  him  that  the  water  would, 
in  cold  weather,  be  so  hard  that  men  walked  upon 
it.  /'/. 

Judgment  or  opinion,  in  a  lemotvr  sense,  may  be 
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called  iD¥«iitioii :  as  when  a  judge  or  a  physician  was  Raymond  VI.  count  of  Toulouse,  and  in  his 

makes  an  exact  inq  .irtt  into  any  cause.          Grew,  dominions  Peter  dc  Castelnau  was  assassinated. 

Providence,  delivering  great  conclusions  to  us,  de-  as  it  is  said,  by  the  Albigenses,  and  beatified  iu 

signed  to  excite  our  cunosity  and  inqumtivenets  after  ^209,    The  able  and  aspiring  pontiff  now  called 

the  methods  by  which  thmgs  were  brought  to  pass.  „„  ^^  ^^  neighbouring  poweri  to  assist  him  in 

It  can  be  no  duty  to  write  his  heart  upon  hiiTre-  pouringfoith  the  vengeance  of  the  church ;  and 

head,  and  to  give  all  the  inauuitive  aid  malicious  *°  "^^^  *"^  ^^  hereUc^  district.    All  obstinate 

world  a  survey  of  those  thoughts  which  it  U  the  pre-  heretics  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Simon  de 

rogative  of  God  only  to  know.                      SauUi,  Montfort,  commander  of  this  crusade :  the  whole 

Heights  that  scorn  our  prospect,  and  depths  in  ^^  ^^  *^«  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  or- 

which  reason  wiU  never  touch  the  bottom,  yet  surely  ^^^^  ^  ^e  pursued  with  fire  and  sword ;  neither 

the  pleasure  arising  from  thence  is  great  and  noble  ;  ^^f  a?c,  nor  condition  was  spared ;  the  country 

for  as  much  as  they  afford  perpetual  matter  to  the  became  a  wilderness,  and  the  towns  heaps  of 

inquititivmns  of  human  reason,  and  so  are  large  smoking  ruins.     Pardon  and  remission  or  sins 

enough  for  it  to  take  its  full  scope  and  lange  in.  were  promised  by  the  papal  ball  '  to  all  those 

Id.  Se'tnont.  who  would  take  up  arms  to  revenge  the  said 

They  cannot  bear  with  the  impertbent  questions  muider ;  and  since  we  are  not  to  keep  faith  with 

of  a  young  in^ifttw  and  sprighUy  genius.  those  who  do  not  keep  it  with  God;\i  added, 

Tu    -1.  1        •  kK.  -k^     Waiu  on  thBMxnd.  *^^  ^^^j^  y^^^  ^^  ^  understand  that  every 

*'   ,.,.        . .  ^  .      •  .     r      u      1*  V   r     J  ''y  <>*"*  of  allegiance  or  by  any  other  way,  is  ab- 

S^^^^^^:^&.fX^^  f^^  by  apc&l  au^^^^^          suchW 

Of  bounUful  Acasto ;  who  can  speak  *»^"*'  ^^  *1"  ^r}""^  *^^  *"?  ^"^  Catholic  to 

The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart,  persecute  the  said  earl  and  to  seize  upon  his 

And  through  his  veins  in  shivering  transport  ran  ?  country,  he*     «  We  exhort  you,'  continued  thU 

Thornton's  Autumn,  famous  bull,  <  to  destroy  the  wicked  heresy  of 

But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can  em-  the  Albigenses,  and  to  do  this  with  more  rigor 

belltsh  impropriety,  and  whose  authority  can  make  than  you  would  use  towards  the  Saracens  them« 

error  venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper  objects  of  selves :  persecute  them  with  a  strong  hand.'  The 

critical  inquisition,                      Johnson*s  Htunbler.  agents  employed  were  worthy  of  their  vigorous 

T%e  Inquisition,  called  also,  by  a  shocking  sovereign* nead,  the  pontiff.    'Spare  none,'  said 

misnomer,  the  Holy  Office,  is  an  ecclesiastical  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  to  those  who  required  a 

tribunal  which  has  been  established  in  modem  mark  to  distinguish  the  Cath9lic  from  the  heretic, 

times  in  several  catholic  countries  and  their  de-  '  Spare  none ;  God  will  be  able  to  distinguish 

pendencies,  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  his  own  among  the  slain.' 

heretics  and  infidels,  i.  e.  of  all  persons  supposed  Such  was  the  era  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 

to  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  objects  in  aid  of  which  it  was  first  established, 

the  church  of  Rome.  Dominic  was  constituted    the  first  inquisitor- 

The  rise  of  thu  cruel  institution  b  to  be  traced  general.    Innocent  III.  had  scarcely  given  this 

to  those  times  when  persecution  was  general  institution  a  formal  existence  before  he  was 

throughout  the  civilised  world.    Some  writers  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunaL    Dominic  in  fact 

date  its  oriffin  as  early  as  the  council  of  Verona,  had  only  proceeded  to  Thoulouse  to  decide  upon 

which  was  held  in  1184,  and  in  which  pope  Lu-  the  religious  order  which  he  would  wish  to  as- 

cius  commissioned  the  bishops  to  obtain  all  pos-  sociate  with  himself  in  the  institution,  when  the 

sible  information  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  pope  died  16th  of  July  1216 :  his  choice  of  the 

&c.,  and  described  similar  degrees  of  this  crime  Augustines  was  approved  by  Honorius  on  the  22nd 

to  those  which  the  Holy  Office  afWrwards  acted  of  December  of  that  year, 

upon.  But  it  is  more  commonly  dated  from  a  per-  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  gave  the  constitution 

secution  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  beginning  of  of  the  society  the  form  of  civil  law  at  his  coro- 

the  thirteenth  century.  nation  :  and,  in  1224,  the  inquisitors  were  busy 

At  this  period  (in  1203)  Innocent  III.  had  at  Padua ;  but  in  Narbonne  they  had  not  sue- 

commissioned  Peter  de  Castelnau,  and  Ralph,  ceeded  to  the  expectation  of  the  pope;  and  Louis 

monks  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  and  of  the  mo-  VIII.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  against 

nastery  of  Fortfroide,  in  Narbonnese  Gaul,  to  the  Albigenses  to  expedite  this  holy  work, 

preach  against  the  heresies  of  that  sect,  and  he  Gregory  IX.  gave  the  institution  its  final  form ; 

shortly  after  named  three  pontifical  legates ;  em-  and  in  1233  it  was  fully  established  in  France  by 

powering  them  to  call  on  the  French  king  Philip  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  four  Christian  kingdoms  of 

11.  and  all  princes  and  nobles  to  prosecute  and  Spain. 

banish    heretics    wherever    they    were    found.  Tlie  council  held  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  year 

Among  other  ecclesiastical  associates  whom  they  1229,  by  Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angclo,  and 

selected  was  Dominic  de  Guzman,  a  canon  of  the  pope's  legate,  had  already  erected  in  every  city  a 

order  of  St  Augustine;  '  a  man,'  says  a  Spanish  council  of  inquisitors,  consisting  of  one  priest 

writer, '  to  whom  we  owe  two  roost  important  and  three  laymen. 

blessings,  the  rosary  and  the  holy  office.'  The  operations  of  a  tribunal  conducted  by 

3(|t  the  Catholic  bishops  were  from  the  first  such  men,  and  meeting  with  no  effective  oppo- 

jealous  of  this  mission,  and  several  of  the  great  sition,  were  too  rapid  to  last  long.    The  inqui- 

feudal  chiefs  of  Provence  and  Narbonne  refus^  sition  became  useless  at  Thoulouse  for  want  of 

to  obey  the  orders  of  the  legates.    Among  the  heretics  to  condemn.    In  its  infant  essay  it  had 

most  refractory  and  most  powerful  of  the  latter  strangled  the  serpents  that  surrounded  its  cradle ; 
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bil the  hydraof  heresy  (as  Uie  Romanists  delight  to  all  Spain,  and  confirming  the  extension  of  the 
tsdl  it)  was  growing  up  for  its  maturer  labors,  inquisition  to  Castile,  where  it  had  been  csta- 
Its  laws,  rules,  and  devices,  were  laid  up  there-  blished  three  years  before.    The  inquisitorial 
fore  as  a  part  of  the  papal  artillery.    Pope  In-  regulations  still  in  force  are  principally  those 
accent  Fv.  supported  it  as  a  fiiTorite  ally,  and  approved  of  by  Torquemada,  and  a  council  of 
established  permanent  tribunals,  on  the  plan  of  hu  nomination.    Sixteen  tribunals  of  the  faith 
ifaat  of  Thoulouse,  over  almost  the  whole  of  Italy  were  established  in  the  different  provinces  of 
except  Naples,  where  it  never  gained  admittance.*  Spain,  subject  to  a  supreme  council  at  Madrid, 
It  was  early  imported  into  Uie  Spanish  kingdom  in  which  the  inquisitor-general  presided;  and  to 
of  Amgou,  bordering  on  the  province  where  it  these  tribunals,  beside  the  regular  officers  nece»- 
crigioated.     Wherever  the  inquisitors  were  sent  sary  to  conduct  their  processes,  were  attached, 
they  created  an  alarm  like  that  of  an  mvading  as  appeared  in  a  subsequent  reign,  more  than 
army;    and,  notwithstanding  the  bigotry  and  20,000  constables  or  familiars,  who,  as  a  reli* 
prostrate  submission  of  the  age,  the  cruelty,  in-  gious  police,  watched  over  the  conduct,  opinions, 
suiting  arrogance,  and  intolerable  oppression  of  and  expressions  of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and, 
these  ghostly  fiitbers,  excited  insurrection  and  together    with    numerous    swarms    of   monks, 
tumult  in  almost  every  town  which  they  garri-  priests,  and  confessors,  acted  as  arms  or  feelers 
soned  for  the  fiiith.    The  bishops,  who  saw  in  to   these    dreadful  associations  of  intolerance, 
these  establishments  the  ruin  of  their  authority  in  As  tlie  headstrong  enthusiasm,  the  callous  heart, 
matten  of  doctrine,  remonstrated  against  their  required  in  an  inquisition,  are  most  consistent 
usurpation ;  and  the  princes,  who  claimed  the  with  a  narrow  capacity  and  limited  information, 
privUege  of  burning  their  own  heretics,  saw  with  so  the  grossest  ignorance  and  most  absurd  fintuity 
pain  an  encroachment  on  their  prerogative  by  appeared  in  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  proceedings 
the  troops  of  the  holy  see.    The  spirit  of  Chris-  of  these  ghostly  fathers ;  the  opinions  and  senti* 
tendom  was  however  pretty  well  subdued  for  ments  of  mankmd  were  regulated  by  judges  who 
two  centuries ;  and  the  mquisition  had  not  much  could  form  no  opinions  of  their  own ;  and  many 
on  ^ir  hands,  from  the  extirpation  of  the  Albi-  an  orthodox  believer  suffered  torture  and  death 
gcnses  to  the  davm  of  the  Reformation  and  the  as  the  penalty  of  not  being  understood.    The 
persecution  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  in  Spain.  dungeons  were  soon  filled  with  heretics,  who 
Their  Catholic  majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  after  conversion  had  apostatised  to  Moses  or 
bella,  now  resolved  that  they  would  have  none  Mahomet.    Every  one  was  commanded,  under 
but  Cathc^cs  in  their  dominions,  and  that  it  was  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  confess  his 
oecessarr,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  prospe-  own  errors,  or  to  denounce  those  of  others.    No 
lity  of  their  reign,  to  make  all  their  Jewish  and  connexions    of  blood,  kindred,  or  friendship, 
Moorish  subjects  hypocrites,  exiles,  or  martyrs,  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sacred 
The  respect  paid  by  the  queen  to  the  counsels  of  work;  and  the  merit  of  the  impeachment  was 
Torqaemada,  makes  us  ^most  forget  the  assist-  measured  by  the  strength  of  those  ties  of  nature 
ance  she  lent  to  Columbus  :  yet  on  the  whole  which  were  broken  for  its  sake.    None  who  di»- 
die  was  certainly  unwilling  to  be  his  instrument,  pleased  the  supporters  of  supentition  could  es- 
It  was  ea^ay  by  a  perfidious  and  savage  edict  to  cape  detection ;  none  who  were  detected  could 
4iive  thoe  unhappy  people  into  the  church ;  but  elude  imprisonment;  and  few  who  were  im- 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  drive  them  out  of  their  pre-  prisoned  could  escape  torture  or  the  flames, 
indices  md  habits.    To  save  their  lives,  their        The  first  essay  of  the  inquisition  at  Seville 
fertioiea,  and  their  fiunilies,  they  made  an  open  showed  with  what  a  '  fell  swoop'  it  could  act. 
profiession  of  a  religion  which,  disgraced  and  fid*  In  the  first  six  months  300  persons,  accused  of 
uM  as  it  was  by  its  ministers,  they  abhorred ;  ^udaizing  after  conversion,  were  burnt,  together 
bat  in  secret  they  cherished  Uicir  own  fiiith,  and  with  the  bones  and  images  of  many  whom  death 
pTKtised  their  own  rites.    The  mass,  the  cross,  had  happily  rescued  from  its  dominion.    In  the 
ud  the  image,  were  the  objects  of  their  public  space  of  about  forty  vears  from  its  establish- 
TPDeiatioD,butthe  stolen  devotions  of  the  mosque  ment  in  Seville  there  had  been  burned  in  that 
and  the  synagogue  had  their  h«irts  and  afieo-  diocese   more    than    4000    individuals ;    5000 
tioos.    The  Moor  with  his  face  towards  Mecca  houses  remained  shut  as  after  a  pestilence,  and 
pronounced  the  Ave  Maria;  and  the  Jew,  while  consequently  so  many  fiimilies  had  been  exter- 
be  fasted  in  Lent,  was  consoled  by  the  considera-  minated :  and  100,000  were  condemned  to  wea? 
tioo  that  it  gave  him  an  interval  in  which  at  least  the  sanbenito,  or  banished,  in  the  single  province 
be  was  exempt  from  attesting  his  sincerity  by  of  Andalusia.    '  I  do  not  wish,'  says  the  chap- 
louring  pork.     It  was  necessary  therefore  to  lain  of  the  inquisitor-general  of  that  time,  <  to 
establish  the  inquisition,in  order  to  take  cognizance  write  any  thing  more  concerning  the  mischiefs 
of  these  dangerous  and  daring  apostates,  in  those  of  this  heretical  piavity ;  suffice  it  to  ^y  that 
parti  of  Spain  where  it  did  not  before  exist,  and  since  the  fire  is  kindled  it  shall  bum  till  no  more 
to  inspire  it  with  new  activity  and  energy  in  those  wood  can  be  found,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
provinces  whose  faith  was  to  be  for  ever  under  for  it  to  blaze  till  those  who  have  Judaized  are 
its jDnXeclion.  spent  and  dead,  and  not  one  remains.'    To  such 
Torquemada,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  fit  an  extent  did  the  exterminating  spirit  against  the 
caccenor    of  the    preaching    and   persecuting  descendants  of  Abraham  proceed,  that  it  was  a 
fbuoder  of  the  order,  confessor  to  the  queen,  the  common  saying  with  Lacero  (inquisitor  of  Cor- 
Bttn  by  whose  advice  this  measure  was  under-  duva  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal 
taken,  obtained  a  bnll  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  in  that  city),  Da  me  un  Judeo,  dartelo  he  que- 
j€u  1483,  appointing  him  inquisitor-general  of  mado ;  hand  me  a  Jew,  and  I  will  return  him  to 
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you  bunt  to  ashes.  Many  of  diis  miserable  solitudes,  or  puivued  o«*er  the  couuiry.  Direct- 
people  were  coDdemned  to  the  flames  for  fre-  ing  their  course  into  all  the  surrounding  sULtcs^ 
quenting  the  synagogues  in  borrowed  shapes,  many  of  them  were  receired  in  Portugal,  France, 
and  being  carried  to  their  nightly  assemblies  by  and  Italy ;  many  crowded  the  seft-ports  and 
the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  he-goat  Witnesses  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and,  ha^'mg  taken 
were  found  to  prove,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  shipping  for  Africa,  Nicies,  or  the  Levant, 
inquisitor,  thb  miraculous  mode  of  Judaizing,  perished  by  storms,  pirates,  or  barbarians;  and 
and  to  swear  that  they  themselves  were  present  many  of  them,  after  experiencing  every  extiemi^f 
at  the  ceremonies.  The  various  tribunals  were  of  misfortune,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
extremely  active,*  each  of  them  celebrating  an  native  laud,  and  to  receive  the  waters  of  bap- 
auto  once  or  oftener  in  the  year.  Extreme  youth  tism  from  the  overflowing  cup  of  their  misery, 
and  hoaiy  age ;  those  who  were  too  old  to  Those  who  fled  into  Portugal  found  intolerance 
change  their  opinions,  and  those  who  were  too  and  fimaticism  there  before  them ;  and  soon 
young  to  form  any ;  were  seen  burning  in  the  after  their  arrival  saw  the  holy  oflice  established 
same  Are :  poverty  was  defenceless,  and  riches  under  the  direction  of  more  uncontrolled  power, 
invited  plunder.  In  one  day  at  Toledo  sixty-  and  a  fiercer  spirit  of  persecution,  if  possible, 
seven  females  were  delivered  over  to  the  flames,  than  in  the  country  they  had  been  obUged  to  re- 
fer relapsing  into  Jewish  practices  after  conver-  linquish. 

sion ;  and  .this  was  only  one  of  two  autos  The  disciples  of  Mahomet  could  expect  no 
that  had  been  celebrated  in  the  same  month,  better  treatment  than  the  adherents  of  Hoses. 
Those  that  entered  the  church  were  liable  to  be  Decrees  of  expulsion  or  conversion  accoidingly 
burat;  and  the  contumacious  were  plundered  issued  against  them  from  the  same  counsels,  uid 
and  banished.  the  holy  office  prepared  its  prisons  for  the  re- 
Thus  did  the  furious  seal  of  the  first  inquisitor-  lapsed  and  apostate.  Not  fewer  than  a  million 
general  of  Spain,  operating  upon  the  bigotry  and  a  half  of  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain, 
or  terror  of  two  Catholic  princes,  extirpate  or  from  the  conquest  of  Granada  to  their  final 
ruin  nearly  1,000,000  of  their  most  wealthy,  in-  banishment  under  Philip  III.,  besides  those 
dttstrious,  and  enterprising  subjects,  who,  not-  destroyed  in  wars,  massacres,  and  assassinations, 
withstanding  the  oppressions  under  which  they  tortured  to  death  by  the  inquisitors,  or  delivered 
labored,  and  the  popular  rage  to  which  they  over  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
were  occasionally  exposed,  multiplied  in  Spain  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  absurdly  bor- 
as in  a  second  land  of  Egypt,  and  almost  re-  rible  than  the  treatment  of  these  miserable  men. 
garded  it  as  a  new  Palestine.  With  this  idea  If  they  adhered  to  the  fiiith  of  their  Others  they 
they  looked  upon  their  expulsion  as  a  calamity  were  robbed,  plundered,  and  exiled  as  infidels ; 
siziilar  to  the  dispersion  ot  their  tribes,  or  the  if  they  renounced  it,  and  became  Christians,  they 
final  extinction  ot  their  political  existence.  The  were  suspected  as  hypocrites  and  punished  as 
price  which  their  Others  had  paid  for  the  blood  heretics.  Compelled  to  enter  the  chureh,  to 
of  the  Saviour,  about  fifteen  centuries  before,  escape  persecution,  they  found,  when  in  the 
was  now  made  a  reason  why  no  ransom  should  chureh,  that  their  con^pulsory  entrance  was 
be  received  for  their  own.  Torquemada,  with  made  an  argument  of  their  apostasy ;  forced  to 
the  genuine  inspiration  of  &naticism,  rushed  violate  their  conscience,  by  denying  a  religion 
into  the  royal  presence,,  when  the  queen  was  which  they  cherished,  they  experienced  only  the 
deliberating  on  an  ofier  of  money  made  by  the  penalties  of  that  which  they  embraced ;  and, 
Jews  for  liberty  of  conscience,  with  a  crucifix  deprived  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom  for  the  one, 
in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  the  intended  compro-  they  enjoyed  none  of  the  security  expected  in 
mise  for  toleration  or  protection,  by  exclaiming,  the  other.  By  their  conversion  they  were 
*  Behold  the  crucified  Redeemer,  who  was  sold  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  inquisitorial 
formerly  to  the  Jews  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  fires;  and  their  baptism  was  like  heathen  liba- 
by  Judas ;  sell  him  not  again  to  his  enemies  for  tions  poured  on  the  heaJ  of  the  victim  prepara- 
gold  or  silver  like  that  traitor,  or  remember  the  lory  to  the  sacrifice. 

traitor's  reward.  I  shall  be  no  party  to  the  When  carried  to  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office, 
impious  bargain ;  I  abdicate  my  oflice/  This  it  was  equally  vain  for  them  to  deny  or  to  con- 
appeal  was  successful ;  the  proffered  donation  fess  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  chaivcd  by 
was  refused ;  the  edict  of  banishment  was  con-  bigotry,  avarice,  or  malevolence ;  if  they  denied, 
firmed  on  a  whole  people;  excommunication  they  were  burnt  as  impenitent;  if  they  con- 
was  denounced  against  those  who  should  either  fessed,  they  were  burnt  as  relapsed.  Torture 
harbour  them,  or  supply  them  with  the  least  was  applied  to  force  a  declaration  of  what  tlte 
particle  of  subsistence,  after  the  period  assigned  inquisitor  desired,  and  again  ioflicted  to  leani 
for  their  expatriation ;  and  the  remnant  of  this  with  what  intention  the  acknowledged  act  was 
miserable  race,  whose  conscience  would  not  performed.  Whate\*er  became  of  the  peiaon  of 
allow  them  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  perse-  the  heretic,  whether  condemned  to  capital  po- 
cutors.  Of  who  saw  no  safety  within  the  pale  of  nishment,  or  perpetual  imprisonment,  wKether 
a  church  where  the  prison  and  the  rack  were  he  came  out  with  the  penitential  robe  or  to  the 
placed  below  the  altar,  and  where  a  new  Chris-  stake,  his  property  remained  in  the  treasury  of 
tian  bad  always  before  him  the  half-kindled  the  inquisition ;  he  brought  forth  with  him  none 
faggots  prepared  for  a  heretic,  were  driven  from  of  his  rights.  Fidelity  to  their  new  profession, 
the  place  of  their  biith  and  early  recollections ;  and  even  zeal  in  confirming  or  extending  it, 
were  stripped,  plundered,  and  tormented  with  never  ensured  protection  or  commanded  conti- 
iropunity ;  were  reduced  to  slavery,  chased  into  dence,  the  character  of  u  new  Christian,  l>eini; 
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muked  with  an  indelible  stain  of  infamy,  ex-    medan    aboniinationsy    if  they    abstain    from 
dusion  from  all  offices,  distinctions,  or  dignities;    drinking  wine  or  eating  swine's  flesh,  if  they 
and  this  character  was  applied  to  all  who  were    bathe  at  particular  times,  if  they  sing  Arabian 
themselves  conyerted  from  infidelity,  or  were    songs  at  their  marriages,  or  play  upon  their 
descended  from  parents  who  had  been  such  at    native  musical  instruroeuts.    Abstinence  from 
any  known  period,  however  remote.    No  baptUH    pork  is  not  advanced  in  the  edict  as  a  charge  of 
mal  font  could  wash  out  such  a  disgrace.    No    neresy  against  the  Jews,  though  it  is  against  the 
antiquity  of  date  could  change  the  appellation :    Moon,  probably  from  a  recollection  of  the  pecu- 
the  Jewish  blood  was  sufficient  to  taint  the    liar  difficulty  that  the  ancestors  of  this  people  felt 
Cfartstian  profiession;  St.  Paul  himself,  with  the    in swallowingthisarticleof  faith, when  mawritten 
title  of  a  new  Christian,  would  have  found  his    engagement  to  be  good  Catholics,  under  the 
pleaching  vain.     There  have  been   instances    sanction  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  after  a 
where  a  man's  pedigree  has  been  traced  back    complete  enumeration  of  the  points  they  were 
e^ht  or  nine  generations,  through  all  its  collate-    required  to  abjure  or  embrace,  they  swore, '  by 
lal  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his    the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  one  in 
genealogical  guilt.    The  orthodoxy  of  his  creed    Trinity,  and  the  true  God,*  that  whosoever  of  us 
was  to  be  estmiated  like  that  of  an  old  coin,  not    shall  be  found  a  transgressor  of  all  or  any  one  of 
by  the  purity  of  the  metal,  but  the  age  of  the    these  things,  he  shall   perish  with  flames  or 
iDscription.    While  Jewish  and  Moorish  extrac-    stones;'  but '  as  to  swine's  flesh  we  promise  to 
tion  exposed  to  suspicion,  and  gave  credibility  to    observe,  if  we  cannot  eat  it  possibly  through 
the  sligntest  proofs  of  apostasy,  it  was  scarcely    custom,  yet  we  will  without  contempt  or  horror 
ponibletbat  these  unhappy  people,  with  all  their    take  and  eat  things  that  are  dressed  with  it.' 
old  national  prejudices  and  habits,  bad  they       In    other  countries,  however,  and  even  in 
been  real  converts,  should  not  fiimish  to  the    Spain  itself,  the    inquisition  which  vras  esta- 
rigjlaDt  eye  of  an  enemy,  a  rival,  or  an  inquisi-    blished  for  the  extirpation  of  two  hated  tribes,  had 
tonal  devotee,  sufficient  grounds  for  denuncia-    soon  to  contend  with  more  formidable  heresies, 
tioo.    The  edict  of  fiiith  was  published  in  every    The  new  opinions  and  principles  of  the  Refor- 
diocese  of  Spain  once  every  year,  whereby  the    mation,  beginning  in  Germany,  spread  from  state 
doty  of  accusing  heretics,  or  those  suspected  of  to  state,  as  by  the  blaze  of  signal  posts,  and 
beresy,  was  enforced   under  the    most  awfril    every  where  appeared  the  beacons  of  vrar  against 
anctions ;  three  years'  indulgence  was  offered    ecclesiastical  corruptions  aud  abuses.    Mankind 
to  those  who  should  become  informers  or  accu-  •  looked  about  with  amazement  and  indignation  at 
ten;   and    excommunication    was    thundered    the  gulf  of  clerical  oppression  into  which  they 
against  all  who  should  conceal  the  acts  or  say-    had  been  plunged,  and  at  the  emblems  of  craft, 
bgs  of  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel.    The    deceit,  ana  cruel^,  with  which  they  were  sur- 
diGiunstances  which  all  good  Catholics  were  re-    rounded.    The  Reformation  spread  into  Spain, 
quired  at  this  annual  visitation  to  disclose,  as    which,  although  it  had  been  for  ages  the  strong 
indications  of  heretical  pravity,  were  sufficiently    hold  of  superstition,  contained  at  that  time  the 
amute  and  particular  to  allow  little  chance  of   most  active  and  enterprising  people  of  Europe ;' 
escape  to  disguised  Israelites,  or  renegade  Sara-    but  the  dangerous  light  was  received  and  buried 
ecus.    ^  We,  the  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,    in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  and,  before 
command  all  to  whom  this  edict  shall'be  made    it  had  enlightened  any  considerable  portion  of 
known,  to  speak  and  manifest  to  us  if  you  know,    the  nation,  expired  like  a  lamp  in  a  sepulchre, 
anderstand,  or  have  seen,  or  previously  found       Charles  V.,  after  having  fought  against  the 
OQt,  that  any  living  man  or  woman,  present  or    protestants  in  Germany,  and  endeavoured,  with- 
absent,  or  already  dead,  had  made,  published,    out  success,  to  establish  the  inquisition  against 
said  or  spoken,  any  or  more  opinions  or  words,    them  in  the  Netherlands,  employed  preachers 
heretical,  suspected,  erroneous,  rash,  ill-sound-    and  zealous  Catholics  to  convert  those  in  whom 
iag,  savouring  of  somdal,  or  any  heretical  bias-    his  arms  could  not  work  conviction  ;  but  his 
pheoqr  against  God,  his  Catholic  foith,    and    apostles  themselves  returned  infected  with  the 
against  thai  which  our  holy  mother  the  Church    contagion  they  were  commissioned  to  eradicate. 
of  Rome    embraces,   teaches    preaches,    and    Among  those  who  had  imbibed  the  reformed 
holds/    Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the    doctrines  were  men  of  great  learning  and  in 
heresies  of  the  different  enemies  of  the  Catholic    eminent     situations.     Ca^la    the     emperor's 
faith,  and  an  injunction  to  declare  and  denounce    preacher,  Constantine  Ponce  Fuente,  canon  of 
dieai.     Among  these,  as  symptoms  of  Jewish    the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  the  emperor*s  chap- 
apostasy,  the  fiuthful  are  enjoined  to  make  known    lain,  don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  son  of  the  count 
to  the  bdly  office  the  cases  of  any  individuals  of   of  Baylen,  and  several  others.     Heresy,  to  use 
tbe  Hebrew  trace  who  shall  be  detected  'in    an  illustration  of  a  Spanish  author^  was  spreading 
wearing  a  clean  shirt,  in  using  a  clean  table-    like  the  yellow  fever,  when  its  progress  was  ar- 
tloth,  or  putting  on  clean  sheets  on  the  SabbaUi;    rested  by  the  holy  office.     Seville  and  Vallado- 
or  who,  in  honor  of  that  day,  shall  use  hand-    lid,  the  former  the  most  commercial  city  of  the 
lomer  or  holiday  clothes,  who  shall  steep  their    Spanish  monarchy  and  the  latter  the  capital  of 
oieat  in  water  to  suck  and  draw  out  the  blood,    Castile,  were  the  places  where  it  broke  out,  and 
who  riiall  sing  the  psalms  of  David  without  the    where  in  the  course  of  two  years  it  was  entirely 
Gloria  Pairi,  who  shall  eat  lettuce  or  parsley    suppressed.   In  Seville  800  persons  were  appre- 
doring  the  time  of  the  paschal,'  or  be  guilty  of   bended,  imprisoned,  and  laid  up  for  tortures  or 
shaihr  offences  against  the  faith.    The  Saracens    autos-de-fe  in  the  year  1557.    Many  of  them 
*fe  to  be  denounced  as  suspected  of  Mahom-    were  burnt  in  successive  executions  x>f  fifteen  or 
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twenty  at  a  time.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were  extended  it  in  the  north.  Id  the  one  caie  his 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  con-  great  engine,  the  holy  office,  had  been  etta.- 
feat  their  associates,  their  connexions,  their  blished  tor  more  than  half  a  century ;  in  the 
friendsi  their  &vorers,  the  nature  of  their  books,  provinces  it  had  not  been  able  to  gain  a  fitting, 
their  instructors,  and  the  whole  ramifications  of  when  representations  were  made  to  him  of  the 
that  heretical  conspiracy  which  Uie  tribunal  was  zeal  and  numbers  of  tlie  protestants,  he  sent 
determined  to  destroy,  root  and  branch.  By  against  them,  as  he  would  have  done  at  home,  a 
the  extreme  agony  on  the  rack,  Mary  Bohorquia,  reinforcement  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics.  Hear- 
a  young  ladv  of  noble  birth,  who  was  burnt  for  ing  that  heresies  had  increased  by  the  cruelties 
being  a  Lutheran,  was  driven  to  confess  that  she  employed  for  their  suppression,  he  ordered  the 
had  conversed  on  religious  subjects  with  her  prisons  to  be  increased  m  proportion,  more  fires 
sister  Dona  Juana  Ponce  de  Leon,  wife  of  lord  to  be  lighted,  and  more  scafiolds  to  be  erected, 
de  la  Heguera.  This  latter  was  immediately  ap-  Informed  bv  his  sister  that  she  could  no  longer 
prehended,  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  govern  on  the  maxims  of  massacre  and  extermi- 
though  &r  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  and  a  few  nation,  he  sent  the  ftiries  and  the  duke  of  Alba, 
days  after  her  delivery  tortured  with  such  dia-  When  the  casuistical  bigots  who  surrounded  the 
bolical  rigor,  that  the  ropes  cut  into  the  veiy  throne,  the  turba  minor  diri  capitis,  began  to 
bones  of  her  arms,  legs,  and  thishs.  She  died  doubt  the  success  of  their  cruelty,  the  monarch 
after  this  inhuman  treatment,  when  the  fiends  fell  down  before  the  cross  in  a  firenzy  of-  fimati- 
who  inflicted  it,  in  order  to  msJ^e  her  atonement,  cism,  and  swore  on  that  emblem  of  mercy  an 
or  rather  to  deprive  the  reformation  of  the  glory  oath  of  blood  and  extermination  against  all  but 
of  such  a  martyr,  pronounced  her  innocent  of  Catholics.  The  sanction  of  this  tremendous 
heresy.  In  May,  1559,  an  auto  was  celebrated  oath  survived  to  his  successors,  who  seem  tohave 
at  Valladolid  which  was  attended  by  the  regent  taken  his  character  as  their  model.  The  inqui- 
of  Spain  (in  the  absence  of  Philip),  prince  sition  appears  to  have  communicated  to  them 
Charles,  and  all  the  dignitaries  and  authorities  all,  whether  of  the  fiunily  of  Austria  or  ot 
of  the  state,  when  thirty  persons  were  brought  Bourbon,  certain  repulsive  features  of  resem- 
forth,  fourteen  of  whom  were  committed  to  Uie  blanoe.  Established  in  an  age  of  persecution 
flames.  At  the  entrance  of  Philip  into  his  ca-  and  despotism,  it,  for  centuries,  defied  all  moral 
pital,  and  into  the  active  government  of  his  and  political  chainges,  creating  its  own  atmos- 
kingdom  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sphere,  assimilating  all  things  in  its  neigh- 
regaled  by  another  sacrifice  more  splendid  and  lx>urhood,  bending  every  thing  to  its  dominating 
imposing  than  the  last,  from  the  number  of  the  vie-  genius,  and,  by  the  fiLScination  of  its  fiery  at- 
tims  (which  amounted  to  forty,  twenty  of  whom  spect,  disarming  its  prey  of  all  power  of  ten* 
were   burnt),  from  the  greater  attendance  of  tance. 

guards,  courtiers,  grandees,  and  authorities,  and  Such  has  been  the  wretched  lot  of  SpaiVi. 
from  the  more  extensive  and  gorgeous  diplay  of  Nowhere  has  religious  intolerance  risen  .so  nigli 
inquisitonal  pageantry.  A  protestant  nobleman,  in  human  esteem.  In  Spain  it  has  placed  cm- 
don  Carlos  ae  Sess^,  when  passing  to  the  stake,  elty  among  the  virtues.  In  no  country  of  the 
cried  out  to  the  king  for  mercy :  '  No,'  an-  world  have  people  been  so  plundered  of  their 
swered  the  bigot,  with  a  stem  countenance, '  I  property,  so  bereaved  of  their  rights,  so  duped 
would  bring  wood  to  burn  my  own  son  were  he  m  their  understandings.  Bigotry  has  for  g^ne- 
such  a  wretch  as  you  V  and  continued  to  view  rations  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  inqui- 
the  horrific  ceremony  with  the  greatest  coolness,  sitor-general  has  been  regarded  as  its  chief 
As  part  of  the  forms  of  this  terrible  day,  the  pillar.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  tribunal  no 
inquisitor-general  demanded  of  the  monarch  the  deceit  could  be  detected,  no  abuse  denounced, 
continuance  of  his  protection  to  the  tribunal,  no  error  disproved,  no  prejudice  exploded,  no 
repeating  the  blasphemous  words,  Domine,  ad-  aggression  repelled,  no  mistake  corrected,  no  in- 
iuva  nos,  and  the  king,  standing  and  grasping  justice  opposed.  Confidence  and  frankness  were 
his  sword,  half  unsheathed  it,  in  token  ot  his  destroyed  by  the  fear  of  finding  every  man  an 
zealous  compliance.  informer,  in  a  society  where  friends  were  en- 
Among  other  miseries  which  the  new  world  joined  to  accuse  friends,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
experienced  from  its  discoverers  and  conquerors,  nication ;  no  liberal  opinion  could  be  formed  or 
It  viras  not  to  be  exempted  from  this  execrable  expressed  with  impunity,  where  eveiy  such 
scourge.  Philip  II.  introduced  it  into  his  opinion  might  be  visited  with  the  punishment 
Western  dominions  in  1571  ;  and  such  is  the  or  heresy.  The  impudent  and  barefaced  insults 
blindness  of  superstition,  that  the  human  sacri-  ofi*ered  to  the  reason,  common  sense,  and  common 
fices  of  the  Mexicans,  which  excited  such  horror  feeling  of  the  people,  under  such  secure  protec- 
in  Cortes  and  his  troops,  were  imitated  by  the  tion,  are  almost  incredible, 
pretended  ministers  of  Christ.  One  bleeding  While  the  inquisition  prevented  improvement, 
limb  of  the  monarchy  still  shook  it  off  with  and  cut  off  the  springs  of  knowledge,  it  tended, 
convulsive  violence,  and  rather  bore  to  be  se-  by  the  form  of  process  by  which  it  was  guided, 
vered  from  the  trunk  tfian  to  endure  it.  The  and  the  tragedies  it  frequently  exhibited,  to  per- 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  where  heresy  was  vert  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  to  encourage 
stronger  and  authority  weaker  than  in  Spain,  re-  hardened  inhumanity.  When  denunciation  was 
sisted  its  introduction ;  and  the  result  of  the  commanded  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  for- 
struggle  is  wed  known.  By  a  master  stroke  of  midable  anathemas,  the  gratification  of  pnvate 
flagitious  policy,  Philip  extinguished  the  refor-  malice  became  a  religious  duty.  Revenge,  when 
roation  in  Spain,  but  tiie  infatuation  of  his  zeal  bafiled  in  other  quarters,  might  drag  its  prey  to 
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iw  pRSons  of  the  ho\j  office,  and  there,  without  pliciary  yengeance  the  most  tremeDdoua  and 
the  fear  of  detectioi},  was  always  sure  of  ample  awfiil  solemity  was  made.  Notice  was  given  at 
Tengeanoe.  Condemned  already  was  the  man,  the  churches  that  on  a  particular  day  (gene- 
on  whom  his  enemy  could  contrive  to  attach  rally  a  festival  or  Sunday),  an  act  of  the  ^tb 
such  a  suspicion  of  heresy  as  to  excite  the  ac-  f which  originally  meant  a  sermon  concerning  the 
txrity  of  the  tribunal.  He  was  seized  in  the  faith  preached  on  such  occasions)  would  be 
silence  of  the  night,  and  his  house  exchanged  given  at  such  a  particular  place,  and  an  indul- 
for  a  dungeon,  on  a  charge  which  he  had  neiUier  gence  of  forty  days  offered  to  all  who  should  go 
the  means  of  knowing  or  disproving.  The  very  to  witness  the  transactions  there  to  be  perform^, 
suspicion  of  guilt  was  its  punishment.  His  the  torments  and  punishments  of  heretics.  Great 
friends  avoided  him  like  a  pestilence,  because,  crowds  of  the  faithful  attended — the  monasteries 
without  being  able  to  assist  him  by  their  services,  sent  forth  their  tribes — ^the  clergy,  from  a  consi- 
they  naight  expose  themselves  to  his  fiite  by  derable  distance,  poured  towards  the  execution— 
thor  intoierence.  His  fiunily,  though  involved  the  civil  authorities  of  all  classes  were  on  duty — 
in  his  ruin  by  the  sequestration  of  his  property  the  greatest  preparations  were  made — ^the  bell  of 
and  by  the  collateral  and  transmissible  inmmy  the  cathedral  toUed-^the  standard  of  the  inqui* 
attadied  to  his  name,  were  not  allowed  to  see  sition  was  unfiiried— and  the  train  of  heretics, 
him,  to  administer  to  him  either  consolation  or  dressed  in  sackcloth  painted  with  flames,  devils, 
advice.  It  might  have  been  some  relief  lo  have  and  monsters,  and  walking  barefooted  accompa- 
seen  his  accuser,  or  to  have  been  confronted  nied  with  cannibals  which  we  have  neither  space 
with  bis  witnesses,  thai  he  might  answer  the  nor  desire  to  describe,  proceeded,  first,  in  pro- 
charges  of  the  one,  or  disprove  the  testimony  of  cession  from  the  prison  to  the  holy  office  to 
ihe  other ;  but  this  also  was  denied  him :  he  was  hear  a  sermon,  ana  then  to  the  place  of  execti- 
6taDy  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  myste-  tion.  The  prisoners  were  frequently  reserved 
rioos  guilt,  without  a  consciousness  of  his  crime,  till  there  was  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  them 
or  a  clue  to  escape.  He  descended  to  those  for  one  grand  tragedy.  To  this  entertainment 
dnrissiaia  regna  without  a  friend,  without  an  ad-  kings,  princes,  grandees,  and  courtiers,  were  in- 
riser,  without  a  prosecutor,  where  he  found  only  vited,  as  to  a  magnificent  bull-fight,  a  splendid 
the  inquisitor  and  his  ministers,  display  of  fire-works,  or  a  gorgeous  theatrical 

.  exhibition.     The  effect  of  the  pageant  was  not 

*  "^  II.  enjoyed  the  sight  with  a  countenance  and  a 
where  he  found  the  gloom,  the  solemnity,  the  heart  unmoved.  Charles  II.  had  the  most  pom- 
terrors  of  the  poetic  hell;  in  short  all  the  prepa-  pons  one  that  ever  was  exhibited,  prescribed  to 
rabons  and  attributes  of  the  pagan's  last  judg-  dim  as  a  medicine.  It  will  be  seen,  in  accounts 
Blent,  except  its  justice,  nere  he  was  left,  of  these  spectacles,  with  what  unmoistened  eyes 
during  the  pauses  of  punishment,  to  conjecture  and  unruffled  features  even  the  ladies  of  the 
by  whom  and  fi>r  what  he  was  accused  and  pu«  court  beheld  the  writhings  and  convulsions  of 
Dished;  instead  of  hearing  his  accuser  and  these  suffering  wretches^  heard  their  horrible 
witnesses  named,  he  was  obliged  to  name  them  cries,  and  resisted  their  moving  appeals.  To 
himself  under  the  torture ;  and,  if  he  fiiiled  in  have  shed  tears  would  have  been  a  cnme.  They 
his  conjecture,  after  ransacking  his  memory  for  would  as  soon  have  wept  over  Satan  on  the 
eiery  ponible  ground  of  charge,  and  every  pro-  burning  lake.  Philip  III.  is  said  to  have  ex- 
bsble  enemy,  his  condemnation  was  decreed,  piated  some  natural  tears  shed  by  him  on  this 
With  the  nightful  prospect  of  death  before  occasion  with  his  blood ;  that  is,  with  a  drop  of 
them,  and  under  th^  excruciating  agony  of  the  his  blood  drawn  by  the  inquisitor-general,  and 
qaesnon,  the  wretched  prisoners  ran  over  crimes  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner 
they  never  dreamt  of  committing,  and  gave  a  as  an  emblem  of  the  punishment  such  heretical 
catalogue  of  persons  whom  they  never  suspected  sympathy  deserved.  The  preacher  who  delivered 
of  enmity  or  heresy.  A  woman,  whose  rate  is  the  sermon  of  the  fiiith,  at  the  great  auto,  before 
recorded,  being  required  to  mention  her  accom-  Charles  II.  in  1680,  where  120  prisoners  were 
plices,  informer,  and  witnesses,  named  600  indi-  present,  nineteen  of  whom  were  in  an  hour  to 
ridnab ;  but,  as  she  did  not  fix  upon  the  proper  be  cast  into  the  flames ;  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
pcnons,  she  was  condemned.  On  her  way  to  the  joy  burst  into  an  appropriation  of  the  words  of 
fife  her  daughter  approached  her,  and  particular-  the  Canticles :  '  Ah  I  thou  holy  tribunal  1'  said 
(sed  some  rdation  which  she  thought  her  mother  he, '  for  boandless  ages  mayest  Uiou  keep  us  firm 
migbt  have  forgotten.  '  Alas  I'  cried  the  devoted  in  the  fiiith,  and  promote  the  punishment  of  the 
▼icthtt,  *  I  have  already  named  all  Portugal  and  enemies  of  God.  Of  thee  I  may  say  what  the 
Castile,  bnt  it  would  not  avail.'  .  Holy  Spirit  said  of  the  church, '  Thou  art  fair. 
The  culprit,  after  undergoing  the  torture  and  ray  love,  thou  art  fiur  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as 
%  bog  imprisonment,  was  at  last  handed  over  the  sightly  skins  of  Solomon.'  Of  the  infuriatM 
to  the  secular  power  as  impenitent,  contuma-  conduct  of  the  people  on  such  occasions,  the 
rioua,  or  relapsed,  and  the  spectacle  exhibited  to  following  account  from  Dr.  Geddes  will  be  a 
the  people  was  now  still  more  cruel  and  terrible  sufficient  specimen.  *  At  the  place  of  execution, 
than  that  which  the  holy  Others  enjoyed  in  their  in  Lisbon,  there  are  so  many  stakes  set  up  as 
pitiless  dungeons.  The  condemned  were  led  there  are  prisoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  good 
wrth  to  execution  by  burning  (which  is  the  most  quantity  of^  dry  furze  about  them.  The  stakes 
terrible  death,  says  a  Spanish  author,  for  the  most  of  the  professed  are  about  four  yards  high,  and 
horrible  of  crimes) ;  and  of  this  display  of  sup-  have  a  small  board  within  half  a  yard  of  fiie  top. 
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The  negative  and  relapsed  being  first  strangled  larities,  and  justified  her  conduct  by  special 
and  burnt,  the  professed  go  up  the  ladder  be-  revelations  from  an  angel, 
twixt  the  two  Jesuits  who  have  attended  them  The  power  of  the  inquisition  was  still  consider- 
all  ;  and  when  they  come  up  to  the  board  they  able  after  its  holocausts  had  ceased ;  but  it  wa2» 
turn  round  to  the  people,  and  the  Jesuits  exerted  rather  in  encouraging  petty  vexations* 
spend  nearly  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  in  exhorting  enjoining  ridiculous  penances,  and  prohibiting 
them  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  useful  books,  than  in  serious  acts  of  outrage.  The 
which  if  diey  refuse  to  do,  the  Jesuits  come  rack  was  disused,  as  well  as  the  faggot,  llie  fa- 
down  and  the  executioner  ascends,  and  having  tniliars  became  less  officious,  and  the  inquisitors 
turned  the  professed  off  the  ladder  upon  the  were  sometimes  found  to  be  men  of  worth  and 
seat,  and  chained  their  bodies  close  to  the  stake,  humanity.  During  the  administration  of  the 
the  Jesuits  renew  their  exhortation,  and,  at  prince  of  peace,  and  for  some  time  before,  the 
parting,  tell  them  that  they  leave  them  to  the  holy  office  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
devil,  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow  to  carry  their  the  government,  and  was  even  in  this  point  of 
souls  to  hell  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  view  thought  of  so  little  service  that  the  design 
bodies.'  was  more  than  once  entertained  of  abolishing  it ; 
Scenes,  at  the  description  of  which  the  flesh  and  he  is  said  to  have  got  the  royal  signature  to 
creeps  and  the  heart  is  horror  struck,  were  often  a  decree  for  that  purpose  in  1796,  which  by 
presented  at  these  spectacles.  The  prisoners  some  accident  was  not  carried  into  execution, 
frequently  resisted  with  the  greatest  fiiry,  strug-  The  evidences  of  its  former  exploits  still  graced 
gling  to  firee  themselves  from  the  stake,  while  the  the  walls  of  churches  and  convents ;  the  pictures 
incarnate  fiends  allowed  the  fire  to  fall  away,  or  and  sentences  of  those  whose  persons  it  had 
added  fuel  as  suited  their  purpose  to  heighten  or  burned,  or  whose  property  it  mul  confiscated, 
prolong  their  torments.  Sometimes  the  exultation  still  remained  exposed  tor  the  edification  of  the 
of  martyrdom  vms  expressed  in  the  defismce  of  faithful.  A  profligate  monk  or  a  licentious  uuo» 
despair.  Francisco  Botello,  a  Jew,  when  brought  fpr  bringing  scandal  on  their  order,  might  be 
forth  for  execution  tras  shovrn  his  wife,  who,  threatened  with  its  vengeance;  it  suppressed 
without  his  knowledge,  made  one  of  the  same  mason  lodges,  and  political  tracts ;  and  from  the 
auto ;  '  but  such  was  his  shameful  conduct,'  says  arbitrary  nature  ot  its  proceedings,  which  re* 
the  Report,  *  that  he  beheld  her  with  as  much  joy  mained  unchanged,  it  was  still  capible  of  doing 
as  if  it  nad  been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  ani-  much  mischief,  but  it  latterly  made  no  approach 
mating  a  fnend  who  was  .burning  beside  him  to  to  violence  or  rigor. 

die  in  his  own  lame  fiiith.'    '  Francisco  Lopez,'        The  last  auto  of  any  consequence  that  it  cele- 

says  anodier  Report, '  who  was  burnt  in  an  auto  brated  was  in  1781,  and  excited  the  ridicule  of 

celebrated  at  Mexico  in  1659,  stood  on  the  plat-  all  Madrid.     Ignacio    Rodriguez,  a  common 

form  of  the  stage  in  a  most  contumacious  man-  beggar,  was  condemned  to  wholesome  penance 

ner,  and,  resembling  a  demon,  cast  forth  sparks  for  deserting  his  mendicant  profession,  turning 

from  his  eyes,  and  gave  beforehand  signs  of  his  sorcerer,  and  making  love-powders.    During  the 

eternal  condemnation.*    Sometimes  the  sufferers,  time  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  of  course 

in  their  lingering  torments,  made  the  most  pa-  very  active  in  preventing  any  importation  of  po- 

dietic  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators,  litical  or  religious   works  from  that  infected 

not  for  a  release  from  their  doom,  but  a  more  country ;  and  many  books  of  all  kinds  were 

speedy  dispatch  of  their  agony.    '  Of  the  five  inserted  in  its  Index  Expurgatorius,  or  laid  up 

persons  condemned,'  says  Mr.  Wilcox,  after-  on  its  shelves  under  the  protection  of  hosts  of 

wards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  devils,  cracking  the  bones  of  heretics.     This 

Burnet,  speaking  of  an  auto  celebrated  at  Lis-  leniency  or  inefficiency  does  not  seem  to  have 

bon,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1705,  '  there  proceeded  from  any  improvement  in  the  popular 

were  but  four  burnt.    Two  were  first  strangled,  mind,  hut  from  the  insensible  influence  of  £u- 

two,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  burnt  alive.    The  ropean  liberality  on  the  high  classes,  and  from 

execution  was  very  cruel — ^the  woman  was  alive  the  want  of  opposition  or  provocation, 
in  the  flames  half  an  hour,  and  the  man  above  an        In  this  state  of  weakness  was  it  when,  in  1 808, 

hour.    The  present  king  and  his  brother  were  Napoleon  decreed  its  abolition,  and  the  inquisi- 

seated  in  a  window  so  near  as  to  be  addressed  tor-general  joined  the  French  party.     In  the 

in  very  moving  terms  by  the  man  while  he  was  troubles  which  followed  the  French  invasion  the 

burning.    The  fiivor  he  asked  was  only  a  few  functions  of  the  different  tribunals  remained 

aK>re  nggots,  yet  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  suspended,  although  several  of  them  did  not  ac- 

Those  who  are  burned  here  are  seated  on  a  bench  knowledge  the  au&ority  of  the  conqueror.    The 

twelve  feet  high,  fastened  to  a  pole,  and  above  inquisition  usurps  the  authority  of  the  bishops, 

six  feet  higher  than  the  fiiggots.  The  wind  being  the  ordinary  judges  of  heretical  pravity,  by  virtue 

a  little  fresh,  the  man's  hinder  parts  were  per-  of  a  papal  <'ommission,  conferred  on  it  through 

ftetly  wasted,  and  as  he  turned  nimself  his  ribs  the  meaium  of  the  inquisitor-general,  in  whom 

opened  before  he  left  speaking ;  the  fire  being  the  election  of  subordinate  officers  is  vested,  and 

leciuited  as  it  wasted,  to  keep  it  just  in  the  same  whose  sanction  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to 

degree  of  heat    All  his  entreaties  could  not  pro-  every  sentence.    Without  him  the  courts  can  no 

cure  him  a  I^JV^  allowance  of  wood  to  shorten  more  act  than  an  army  without  a  general ;  with- 

his  misery.'    The  last  instance  of  barbarity  car-  out  him  their  judges  are  no  more  iudges  of  the 

ried  to  the  length  of  burning  for  heresy,  was  ex-  fiiith,  than  ministers  of  finance ;  and  as  the  pope, 

hibited  at  Seville  in  t781,  on  the  person  of  a  whose  bull  is  necessary  to  confer  that  conunission, 

womtn  who  had  been  guilty  of  licentious  irregu-  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  that  dissolved  it, 
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as  well  as  tbe  indiTidual  who  formerly  held  it,  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  any  country  but 
DO  processes  could  be  instituted  or  concluded,  our  own.     But  it  roust  not  be  supposed,  though 
The  inquisitors,  thus  dispersed,  flocked  from  all  the  liberal  party  was  triumphant  m  tlie  Cortes, 
quarters  to  Cadiz,  besieging  the  gOTemment  with  that  the  nation  was  unanimous  in  their  support, 
petitions  and  memorials ;  and  while  not  a  spot  that  their  opponents  were  few  or  insignificant,  or 
of  the  Peninsula  remained  unpolluted  with  the  that  what  has  happened  since  is  at  all  an  anomaly, 
foot  of  the  inrader,  except  one  city,  while  even  The  greatest  clamor  was  raised  both  in  the  na- 
tbe  batteries  of  tlie  enemy  were  endangering  the  tional  assembly  and  in  the  country;  and  the  cry  that 
safety  of  tbe  existing  authorities  within  the  walb  the  church  was  in  danger  resounded  en  all  sides, 
of  that  city,  while  £eir  countnr  was  overrun  with        The  priests  and  mocks  contrived  to  convinqe 
Catholic  enemies,  and  defended  alone  by  here-  the  people  that  the  Catholic  laith  and  the  holy 
tical  friends,  the  ^ost  strenuous  efforts  were  made  office  were  identified,  that  the  inquisition  and 
by  superatition  for  the  restoration  of  its  protect-  religion  were  synonymous  terms,  and  that  every 
ing  judicature.  one  who  spoke  and  wrote  against  that  tribunal 
Tlie  liberal  part^  perceived  the  advantage  they  was  an  enemy  of  devotion,  an  antichrist,  a  bias- 
had  gained,  and  vigorously  laid  hold  of  it  They  phemer  of  the  glorious  saints,  and  of  the  blessed 
considered  the  inquisition  as  abolished,  and  they  virgin.    Doctrines  such  as  these  were  preached 
threw  upon  their  opponents  the  burden  of  prov-  in  every  village,  before  every  convent,  in  almost 
ing  the  necessity  of  its  re^establishment :  they  every  public  square :  handbills  were  posted  up 
gained  the  concurrence  of  tbe  nation  for  a  con-  to  the  same  effect,  and  every  engine  ot  delusion 
stitation,   the  articles  of  which,  defining    the  and  falsehood  was  set  at  work.    The  ignorant 
judicial  power  and  regulating  its  exeocise,  were  were  told  that  they  could  not  hold  their  religion 
inconsistent  with  its  existence ;  and  thus  its  res-  a  day  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  tribunal  that 
toration  became  impracticable.    They  decreed  protected  it ;  thai  they  would  all  be  obliged  to 
that  torture  should  be  no  longer  employed,  that  oecome  heathens,  heretics,  and  lAitherans ;  that 
trials  should  be  public,  that  witnesses  should  be  they  would  have  no  mass,  no  pope,  no  purga- 
confronted  vrith  those  against  whom  they  depose^  tory,  no  rosaries ;  that  our  Laay  of  the  rillar, 
that  confiscation  should  no  longer  exist,  that  and  St.  James  of  Compostella,  would  desert 
freedom  of  speech  was  the  necessary  privilege  of  them ;  that  they  must  expect  no  longer  the  coun- 
a  deputy.    And  having  thus  removeid  the  fiinda-  tenance  of  the  saints ;  that  every  miracle  would 
mental  principles  of  inquisitorial  legislation,  the  cease;  that  they  would  be  exposed  without  pro- 
very  pillars  and  comer-stones  on  which  it  rested,  tection  to  the  visitations  of  earthquakes,  storms, 
they  allowed  it  to  drop  on  the  heads  of  its  sup-  and  bad  harvests.    In  order  to  make  them  cling- 
pofters.    The  nation  was  asked  if  they  would  still  closer  to  their  religion,  and  that  institution 
consent  to  reconstruct  such  a  monument  of  bar*  which  by  one  fiinatic  was  called  the  poniard  of 
birism ;  if,  after  having  sworn  to  defend  the  the  faith,  and  by  another  its  battering  ram,  they 
eonsttfution,  they  were  inclined  to  commit  po-  were  told  that  they  were  the  only  nation  hitherto 
liticsl  perjury  in  destroying  it ;   if  they  were  uncontaminated  with  heresy ;  that  this  pestilent 
prepared  to  erect  a  mausoleum  for  their  liberty  at  distemper  had  been  kept  off  from  their  snores  by 
the  very  hour  of  its  birth.    All  the  zeal  and  talent  an  inqutstorial  quarantine ;  that  they  were  the 
of  tbe  nation  were  employed  in  the  controversy,  most  Catholic  people  upon  earth,  the  privilegeil 
Innomerable    publications    appeared    on    both  monopolists  of  a  pure  apostolic  worship,  the 
sides.    After  receiving  petitions  from  the  inqui-  champions  of  the  virgin,  and  the  &vorites  o 
sitors  for  the  revival  of  the  office,  after  hearing  heaven  and  its  inhabitants.  The  nations  around* 
Rpresentations  from  bishops,  towns,  and  pro-  them  were  stigmatised  as  composed  of  men  over- 
vinces,  on  the  same  subject,  the  Cortes  appointed  run  with  the  plague  of  apostasy;  a  revolting 
a  commission,  of  which  Arguelles  ana  several  assemblage  of  atheists,    sorcerers,   and    free- 
other  able  and  enlightened  men  were  members,  masons;  the  enemies  of  the  pope  and  the  sacra- 
to  enquire  whether  the  re-establishment  of  the  ments ;  the  contentious  partisans  of  infuriated 
isqoisition  was  consistent  with  the  maintenance  sects;  and  the  devoted  victims  of  divine  ven- 
wf  the  constitution ;  and    the  result   of  their  geance.    The  steps  by  which  they  had  arrived 
<^nioo  was  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  be  abo-  at  such  a  deplorable  state  of  corruption  and  infi- 
hshed.    The  eloquent,  elaborate,  and  ingenious  delity  were,  the  impunity  allowed  to  heretics,  the 
statement  of  the  fiicts  and  reasonings  which  de-  establishment  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  and 
tnmined  their  judgment,  is  detailed  in  their  the  opposition  made  to  toe  holy  office.    The 
report,  presented  to  Congiess  on  the  8th  of  Jews  and  Moors,  with  all  their  diabolical  rites, 
December,  1812.    This  was  followed  up  with  had  been  expellel  by  the  seal  of  Catholic  kings, 
equal  ability  in  the  speeches  of  many  of  the  or  had  fled  from  the  just  terrors  of  a  sanbenito 
members  of  that  body ;  the  majority  of  which  on  and  a  &ggot ;  but  more  insidious  and  dangerous 
the  great  question  (ninety  to  sixty)  came  to  a  si-  enemies  of  the  true  £uth  threatened  the  Spanish 
nular  conclusion.  The  discussion  on  the  different  church,  if  its  natural  bulwark  were  destroyed, 
propositions  connected  with  the  subject  continued  in  the  professors  of  liberal  ideas,  the  preachers 
with  some  intervals  from  the  end  of  December  to  of  clerical  reform,  Uie  pretenders  to  primitive 
tbe  22d  of  February.    The  speeches  (most  of  purity,  the  antagonists  of  priestly  and  papal 
them  read  and  handed  over  to  the  printer)  are  domination,  the  secret  emissaries  of  heresy  or 
BOW  before  us  in  a  volume  of  694  pages,  and  protestantism,  the  bastard  children  of  the  church 
display  sometimes  a  depth  of  research,  and  who,  having  no  share  of  the  inheritance  of  their 
^ometiffles  a  power  of  eloquence,  united  with  ^ther,  were  anxious  to  excite  dissentions  within 
liberal  views  and  sound  reasoning,  which  it  the  family  of  the  faithful,  the  vipers  who  endea* 
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voured  to  deftroy  their  mother  bjr  biting  her  ia 
the  most  Tital  put,  and  infiising  mto  her  wound 
the  deadly  venom  of  error  and  incieiality.  Argu- 
ment, and  reason,  and  anthority,  it  was  said, 
were  weak  obstacles  to  the  design  of  such  men ; 
the  ordinary  ministers  of  religion  had  not  suffi- 
cient rigilance  to  detect  their  insidious  arts^  or 
sufficient  power  to  repress  their  open  attacks ; 
and  nothing  but  z  court,  with  a  numerous  and 
active  body  of  officers  spread  through  all  parts 
of  the  country,  interested  in  observing  the  least 
deviation  from  the  fiuth,and  capable  of  bringing 
the  culprits  to  condign  (lunishment,  could  afford 
the  fiiithful  security  against  their  writinjgs,  their 
discourses,  their  example^  and  machinations. 
Such  representations  as  these,  the  futility  of 
which  could  only  have  been  demonstrated  by 
expenence  and  by  the  steady  wisdom  of  the 
new  government,  paved  the  way  for  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  Ferdinand ;  he  has  re-instated 
the  inquisition ;  but  the  light  which  the  discus- 
sion has  diffused  will  not  be  lost 

The  inquisition  was  established  in  Portugal  at 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  king  John  III.  about 
the  year  1536. 

The  power  of  the  inquisition  was  very  much 
limited  at  Venice,  where  it  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1289 ;  the  office  consisting  of  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  though  the  latter  had 
been  long  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  their 
own  hands,  but  could  never  prevail  with  the 
Venetian  senate  to  agree  to  it.  Indeed  at  Venice 
it  seemed  rather  a  political  than  a  religious  con- 
trivance ;  and  served  rather  for  the  security  of 
the  state  than  that  of  the  church.  There  are 
appeals  from  the  subaltern  inquisitions  in  Italy, 
to  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office  residing  at 
Rome. 

The  congregation  was  first  formed  by  Paul 
III.  in  1M2,  but  finally  established  by  Sixtus  V. 
in  1588.  The  members  of  it,  called  supreme 
inquisitors,  assemble  thrice  in  the  week,  and 
every  Thursday  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who 
presides  in  it. 

The  best  accounts  of  tlie  inquisition  and  its 
practices  are  Limborch*s  History,  by  Chandler. 
The  Inquisition  unmasked :  being  an  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Account  of  that  Tremendous 
Tribunal,  founded  on  Authentic  Documents, 
Written  and  Published  at  a  Time  when  the 
National  Congress  of  Spain  was  about  to  delibe- 
rate on  this  Important  Measure.  By  D.  Anto- 
nio Puiffblanch.  Translated  firora  the  Author's 
enlarged  copy  by  W.  Walton  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Baldwin  and  Co.,  London,  1816.  Llorente's 
History  of  the  Inquisition,  in  Spanish,  which  ex- 
tends, we  believe,  to  4  vols.  4to.,  and  the  English 
Translation  and  abridgment  of  it  in  1  vol. 
8ro. 

IN  RAIL',  V.  tL  In  and  rail.  To  enclose  with 
rails. 

In  things  indifierent,  what  the  whole  church  doth 
think  convenient  for  the  whole,  the  same  if  any  part 
do  wilfully  violate,  it  may  be  reformed  and  mraUed 
again,  by  that  general  authority  wKereunto  each 
naiticttlar  is  subject.  Hooker, 

Where  famed  St.  Gileses  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  inrmUed  column  rears  its  lof^  head  ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.     Gay. 


IN'ROAD,  flks.    In  and  load.    Incursion; 
sudden  and  desultory  invasion. 
Bfany  hot  Mtvodi 
They  make  m  Italy. 

SuJctpeoTtm  Antoim  and  Cleopatra* 
From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times  some 
alarms  and  mroadt  into  the  northern  parts  of  this 
kingdom.  Bacon, 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbnry  es:posed  all  North  Wales 
to  the  daily  tnroadi  of  the  enemy.  Clarendon, 

By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  Sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven. 
And  with  perpetual  tnroadi  lo  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible  his  latal  throne.        MiUon, 
The  country  open  lay  without  defence ; 
For  poets  frequent  inroadt  there  had  made. 

Drydm. 
INSANE',  adj.    Lat.  tntomcf.    Mad ;  making 
mad. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  1 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  iiimim  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  1  Shahpeare,  Ma^tetk, 

INSATIABLE,  at^.  ^      Lat.  msatialnlii,  in- 
Iksa'tiXblemess,  n.  t.    tatiattaf     msatirfado 
Iksa'tiablt,  adv.        \intaturabUit,    Greedy 
Imsa'tiate,  Ajf.  I  beyond 


Insatisfac'tiok,  n.  t. 

iNSAf  URABLE,  oij. 


measure,  so 
as  not  to  be  satisBed : 
used  in  a  literal  and 
figurative  sense.  Insatislaction,  want;  an  unsa- 
tisfied state.  Insatiable,  not  to  be  glutted  or 
filled. 

With  hir  venffeaunce  inuuiabU, 
Now  have  thei  hym  giltlesse  entreted  so. 
That  to  leporte  it  is  to  lamentable. 

Chaunr,  Lamente  of  Mary  MagdaUme, 
O  cruel  Destiny  (quod  she),  O  Fortune  ttuaeyaMe, 
O  wavering  world,  rolling  like  a  ball  1 
You  are  so  wayward  and  so  onstable 
That  never  any  assurance  can  be  in  you  at  all. 

G.  Cavenduh^i  metrical  Vitiens. 
My  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  inuUiate  Edward. 

Shaktpeare,  Richard  III* 
It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature,  to  con- 
sider of  the  emptiness  or  ineatisfaction  of  several  bo- 
dies, and  of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others. 

Baeon'i  Natural  Hittory, 
Some  men's  hydropick  inmtiabUneu  had  learned 
to  thirst  the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank. 

King  Charlet. 
In$atiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  heaven.  Jfiiton. 

Too  oft  has  pride 
And  hellish  discord,  and  imatiate  thirst 
Of  others'  rights,  oar  quiet  discomposed. 

PhiUipi. 
They  were  eitremely  ambitious,  and  tiuatioMy  co- 
vetous ;  and  therefore  no  impression,  from  argument 
or  miracles,  could  reach  them.  omlA. 

Imatiate  archer !  could  not  one  sufiioe  Y 

Young^a  Niekt  Thoughu.  Death, 
There,  breathless,  with  his  di^ng  nails  he  dung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returnmg  wave. 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  nuatiate  ft^ve. 

Byfyn,  Don  Jnan. 

INSCRIBE', v.o.  a  Fr.  tfitcrire;  Lai.  m- 
Inscrip'tion,!!.!.  3scri6o.  To  write  on  any 
thing.  It  is  generally  applied  to  something 
written  on  a  monument,  or  on  the  outside  of 
something.  It  is  therefore  more  frequently  used 
with  fm  than  in.  To  mark  any  thing  with  writing ; 
to  assign  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication; 
to  draw  a  figure  within  another:   aiscription. 
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someUimg  writieii  or  engraved ;  a  title.    In  law^  O  how  munUabk !  his  equity 

an  obligation  made  in  writing,  whereby  the  ac-  Twins  with  his  power.  Sandjfs, 

CQser  binds  himself  to  undergo  the  same  punish-  ^  '^  unseen,  imcruUMs,  invisible, 

ment,  if  he  shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he        ^A*  *  weulber-cock  on  a  Steele.      Sioiupmire. 
objects  to  the  party  Reused,  in  his  accusatoiy       1*^^*1^?*/^  ^l^TH^     ""'J^' 

mil^AyUffe's^pSergon.    Consignment  of  i  S^hZJSv^  ^  ^  bent  to  make  his  kingdom  a^- 

book  to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication.  ^  HereSL  they  have  recourse  as  unto  the  oracle  'of 

In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else  life,  the  great  deteraiination  of  virginity,  conception. 

To  hum  princes,  ego  et  rex  mens  fertility,  and  the  interutabU  infirmities  of  the  whole 

Was  still  ituaibtd,  body.  Brmom. 

Shahprnrt,  Hmry  VllL  We  should  contemplate  reverently  the  works  of 

la  the  circle  maenfte  a  square.  nature  and  grace,  the  mteruloMe  ways  of  Providence, 

Nun  to  CrtaMi  Jfomiiitf .  and  all  the  wonderful  methods  of  Ciod's  dealing  with 

Coonatural  principles  are  in  themselves  highly  men.  Atterbufy. 

lesMNiable,  and  deuncihle  by  a  strong  process  of  Baal  himself 

ratiocination  to  be  most  true ;  and  consequently  the  Ne*er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 

high  exeidie  of  ratiocinatien  mieht  evince  their  His  silken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 

troth,  though  there  were  no  such  onginally  iateribed  All  augury  of  foes  or  friends,  and  like 

m  the  mittd.  HmU't  Origin  rf  Mankind.  The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 

Joubertas  by  the  same  title  led  our  eipectation,  A  twilight  tempest,  bursU  forth  in  such  thunder 

whereby  we  reaped  no  advantage,    it    answering  As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth, 

aeaioe  at  all  the  promise  of  the  inseripiion.  Browm.  The  man's  inierutabU.  Byron.  Sardanapalt 


lut. 


This  arance  of  praise  in  tm»  to  come,  INSCULF,  v.n.      3     Lat.  tnic u&o.    To  en- 

Those  long  tiumptioni  crowded  on  the  togjj-  Ikscolp'tuee,  ».  i.  J  grave,  or  cut :  any  thing 

OneoJ  which  nl«sed  me  in  tl»  reading^  ^^^^A^in  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angle 

attrmpted  to  translate  m  Pmdanck  rerse :    tis  that  q..    __.  .        tT^^*  *i.-*  .■  —  i„*  «.^^ 

•SfTiMcriM  to  th«  pieKUt  UA  of  Rochnttr.  ^^^P*^  "  8°'*' »«'  ^^  ""^f*  ^Lhpeare. 

Al*,^ra,'2^*5LStl'!;^^wI;^'  Entombed^i.°n  L*^  h«B  o'  th.  ». : 

Aid  mth  your  goldui  dam,  now  Moles*  grown,  ^^      ^  ^     .tone  this  iMcuiptar..  wUch 

A  worthy  manl.««l.w«m«^.          *  ^custom  of  w««ing  them  w»  tr«»UteduntoUM 

For  I  king  to  put  np  before  his  sabjects.  '                           .         ,              „.    .         ' 

Byn*- Tngids.  SardMopaUu.  INSEAM'.K.a.    In  and  setm.    To  impress 

A»  I.scwPTiOK  is  a  tiae  or  writing  affixed  otmaA  by  a  swm  or  cicaon. 

10  any  thing  to  gire  some  farther  knowledge  of  ^P  »  "  ■"  ^^  """^  "»"»^  ••*  "^ 

it,  or  to  transmit  some  important  truth  to  pos-  ,„«,-,/—,                      t  .    •      .      •   .J^ 

teity.    Antiqaaries  are  Tel7  curioos  in  exa^n.  IN'SECT,».».        -^     IjO.  vuecta,«u^tor. 

Of  ancient  inscriptions  (bund  on  stones  and  I«^*  toe,  5  ».     C  InteOa,  and  Gr.  Xoyop, 

other  monamenUolfantiqaity.     It  appears  that  Insec-tiix,  a*.        ^Called  inserts  from  a 

the  ancient*  engraved  upok  pillars  the  principles  iHSECTOt^ooma,  n...  J  «paration  in  Ae  middle 

of  leience*,  m  well  as  £e  history  of  tUe  woVld.  ?f  *«'  »««»'«.  ^•»««»'y  they  aie  cut,  as  U  were, 

TW  memioned  by  Herodotus  show,  that  this  f}°  two  parte,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common 

•as  the  first  way  o^  instrurting  peoplV  and  of  ««»•    ^ee  ^"T""'""^ '"  J^L^"I^,^  ^L 

(lainmitting  histories  and  scielclTti  posterity,  contemptible :jiisectotor,  one  that  h»«««^y 

ni5  islSifirmed  by  PUto  in  his  faippias;  pnrwmg :  insertile,  taring  Ae  natureofiiu^ 

"haein  he  says,  that  PUistratus  engra/eS  on  insectologer,  one  who  stadiM  or  describes  in- 

*ioe  pUtara  piecepU  useful  for  husbandmen,  iects;  a  word  without  authonty. 

Pliny  assures  us,  that  die  first  public  monu-  InuetUt  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  ran  all  out 

■cms  were  made  of  plates  of  lead ;  and  that  into  legs.                                                 Baem. 

4e  ttetties  of  confederacy  concluded  between  Beast,  Krd,  inmct,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 

the  Roman*  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon  _           ,       .  .      .  „  .k.  „,„,  „^"       ' 

Phtes  of  biMS  :  that,  says  he,  the  Jews  might  _Jhe  ""^formed  ,r^«  ^»  "«  «f '  "T!!; 

L            «L.      /       7^*.  "^    •       •  J    #*i-           ^  The  sneckled  trout. the  cunous  snare  approves. 

y»t  something  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  ""  »p«»««  «^«                    ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

ttd  conSederacY  concluded  with  the  Romans.  ^^  j^^^  itself  is,  according  to  modem  imectolo^ 

Tse  Greeks  and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  gg^  ^f  jjj^  ichneumon-fly  kind.                Derham. 

Inaiptiou^  and  we  find  so  many  in  those  coun-  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^   1     ,,       l^yea 

toes  of  ancient  learning,  that  laige  volumes  have  .j^  ^        ^^  j^„^  fathers  of  mankind ; 

wen  composed  on  them;  as  the  collection  of  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^hom  compaied.  your  inttet  tribes 

Grater,  fee.      Since  Grater's    collection,  Th.  Are  but  the  beings  of  a  Summer's  day.      Thommm. 

Reineiitts  has  compiled  another  large  volume  on  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^gm,  himself  the  lord 

nacriptions.     After  all  these  Onevius  published  q^  ^ji^  j,  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 

A  complete  collection  of  inscriptions,  in  3  vols,  j^^^  sacied  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught, 

folio.  Thou  must  have  learnt,  when  wandering  all  alone, 

INSCRUTABLE,  fl<§.     Fr.  inscrutable ;  Lat.  Each  bird,  each  inteet,  flitting  thro'  the  sky, 

iiiKnUabUis.    Unsearchable ;   not  to  be  traced  Was  more  suflicient  for  itself  than  thou, 

ottl  by  enquiry  or  study.  ^*^'  C<wi«(aii«j. 
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loihf$¥$mmi 

It  iMat^r  be  ctiitjr  fwoui«<4  wtdkt  wfcat 

Mtt'ii  «*  s  tJUwH^t,  «JJ  tUtsf  )iv«f  loBf.  ti»  w4natm 

utMUMiX  i4  U»  iil«,  tfid  i*  «(/oOuttaiJ)r  u(j«iHr€  not 
«Ht\y  i4  tW  |^M«d  U«JO^  «l  Uu»  Lik*  l»Mt  rx^en  oC  life 

|.%SKMIXaTIO?J,  «,  *,  Fr  msemmUim; 
IM,  imtmHuUw,    TW  *et  '^  fcaitterno^  ited  on 

»etutta,    FuiviiL    Not  in  um;« 
Not  Om  kiof'f  own  bone  |;i0t  mwe  bdove  tbt 

<>f  bMi  wh  dMuA,  tliat  «M^t  ftiU  tbe  ituteuium 

With  Om  «xti«iw  hain  of  bi*  Uil. 

Ckapma»*i  Iliad* 

l%%r.n^t»nJnii,n,0.  fbUUi;  ItH,  intensaio ; 

\n%f.h'%ihv%fadj.        \\M,    in  and    $entio, 

lMK»'ftiiitik»Kii%n.fA{Huptd;  deficieot  in 

U%hn'%i%u\^  adv,  J  thought  or  ien-ibility : 
ioftbility  lo  p«rci;ire  ;  torpor;  dulnets  of  cor- 
iioral  Mn«6,  or  roentel  perception:  infentible, 
lmperc«piihU;  ilow;  gradual;  Void  of  feel- 
ing, •motion^  or  afl«ction:  inientibleneM  has 
Ui«  sarni  maanin^:  inneniibly,  in  luch  a  man- 
rmr  an  i«  not  cJiiCovarvd  by  tha  Kntei;  slowly; 
Kriifiually. 

Wlist  i«  thst  word  honour  t  Air ;  a  trim  reckon- 
\nu.  Who  hadi  it?  Il«  that  died  a  WedneKiay. 
I  )ii\\i  hii  (Mil  it  t  No.  Doth  h«  hear  it  f  No.  Is 
\i  inttmihU  then  f  Yea,  to  the  dead.  Hut  will  it 
mi  hv«  with  tlie  living?  No.  Why?  Detraction 
will  nut  iiuir«r  it.  Shakipeare. 

V«  \m  reprohaleu;  obdurate  intentaU  cruaturet. 

Htitntn&na, 

Two  smaU  and  almost  int^ntibU  pricks  were  found 
if|N)ii  ('l»Mi|mlfa*»  arm.      itrowtu't  Vulgar  Kmmri. 
M<i  (mn\  are  ntortat  men, 

A«  thtilr  own  ruin  on  ihomselves  t'  invita, 

Inttnmi*  M\,  or  to  msomi  reprobate, 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

MiUtm*t  Afoniite$, 

V4\Mn\  they  were  formed, 

Havo  what  »in  hath  unpaired,  which  yet  hath 
wrought 

}n»en»lhlv>  MUtm, 

InwmibiHtu  of  slow  motions  may  l)e  thus  ac- 
rounti«l  fori  motion  cannot  be  jierreived  without 
|K»rrt»|»ti«n  of  tho  parts  of  space  which  it  left,  and 
ihoHo  \%h.ch  it  n«Kt  accptires.  (UrtHvUU, 

You  K««»w  inmnihU  to  tb«  convcnicncy  of  riches, 
the  ildiglits  of  honour  and  prsise.  Temple 


imatmjobifi  tamtt  am  1 

'     ImtemtibU  cf  tndk's 
Starts  at  her  iot 


Peace  (if 
Arightto  AesMekhuisiiief 

Thos  Hanild  inly  snd,  aad 
Ycc  not  tMM>'^  to  aU  «kkb 
Awoke  the  jocBttd  binb  to  earij  aosig 
Ia  dcBS  whkh  anaht  have  aede  etea 

*  ^^        Bym's  OtUt  HervU. 

INSEPARABILTnr,  •.  s.^  LaL  sMpm- 
IvsEP'AaABLcyESS  «.  «.  t^^  '^^  <iy*- 
I  MSZ^A  aA BLE,  fl^r-  i  ^.^  ""^  bemg 

Ivscp'AaABLTy  o(&.  Jdirisible:     not 

to  be  disjoined :  with  indiasoliible  anion. 
Lordship  may  not  (of  kioge  aor  enperaar) 
Rcforme  a  thing  whiche  b  nat  vefonnable ; 
Rost  of  de&me,  is  ms^mwUs. 

Ckamoer's  MuetUnkt. 

Drowning  of  metals  is,  when  the  baser  metal  is 
so  incorporate  with  the  more  rich  as  it  cannot  be 
separated  ;  as  if  silrer  should  be  maepatably  incor- 
porated with  gold.  Book. 

Ancient  times  figure  both  the  incoraontion  and 
inseparable  conjunction  of  connad  with  kings,  and 
the  wise  andpolitic  ilse  of  counsel  by  kings.     Id. 
llou,  my  shade 
inteparabU,  must  with  me  along ; 
For  death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate. 

MUUm. 

Restlessness  of  mind  seems  vuqHxrably  annexed 

to  human  nature.  ^f"****' . 

Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  sm,  and 
remain  ever  since  tmeparaUe  from  it.  Siwtn. 

Oh !  nothing  now  can  please  me. 
Darkness,  and  solitude,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 
And  all  the  inseparable  train  of  grief, 
Attend  my  steps  for  ever.  Drydeiu 

The  parts  of  pure  ^pace  are  immoveable,  which 
follows  from  their  imeparabUity,  motion  being  no- 
thing but  change  of  distance  between  any  two 
things ;  but  this  cannot  be  between  parU  that  are 
htseparabU,  la^. 

No  body  feels  pain,  that  he  wishes  not  to  be  eased 
of,  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  pain,  and  insipeni- 
bU  from  it.  ^' 

AtheisU  must  confess,  that  before  that  assigned 
period  matter  had  existed  eternally,  insqwniWjr  en- 
dued  with  this  principal  of  attraction ;  and  yet  \aA 
never  attracted  nor  convened  before,  dunng  that 
infinite  duretion.  BenCiey. 

Together  out  they  fly, 
InteparabU  now  the  truth  and  lie ;  .    „  .    , 

And  this  or  that  unmixt  no  mortal  eer  shall  find. 

Popie, 
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INSERT,  V.  a.     )     Fr.  inserium;  Lat  in- 
Imscr'tion,  II.  t.  )  wro.     To    place    in    or 

amongst  other  thii^s;  to  interline  :  insertiony  the 

thing  so  placed  or  inserted. 

ThcMe  words  wen  veiy  weakly  nuertsd,  where 
tacT  are  lo  liable  to  miscoagtruction.    StiUiiuJUtt. 

With  the  worthy  gentleman*!  name  I  will  tiunt 
it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papen.  Additan. 

An  iteas.  commonly  called  the  twitting  of  tibe 
g:nts»  is  either  a  drcumvolation  or  uuertion  of  one 
port  of  the  gat  within  the  other.  Arbutknoi, 

The  great  disadvantage  oar  historians  lahoor  un- 
der is  too  tedious  an  interruption,  by  the  uuertitm 
«f  reooids  in  their  nanatioa. 

FtlUm  on  thg  Clauits, 

It  is  the  editor*8  interest  to  vmrt  what  the  author's 
judgment  had  rejected.  Am^. 

He  softens  tlie  rdation  by  such  vmrtianM,  before 
be  describes  the  event.  BroamB, 

Poesy  and  oratory  omit  things  not  essential,  and 
haert  Uttle  beaatifal  digressions,  in  order  to  place 
ciery  thing  in  the  most  ejecting  light.  Watu, 

INSERVE^,  V.  a.  7    To  be  of  use  to  an  end  : 
Ivseb'tiemt,  adj.  3  conducive  of  a  use  to  an 
end. 

The  provldenoe  of  God,  which  disposeth  of  no 
part  in  vain,  where  there  is  no  digestion  to  be  made, 
nskes  not  any  parts  iiugrvignt  to  that  intention. 

Browne, 

INSHELL',  o.  a.  In  and  shell.  To  hide  in 
a  shell.    Not  used. 

Aofidius,  hearing  of  oar  Marcius'  banishment 
Thnuts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
Which  were  in^Ued  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Shaktpeafo.  Coriolamu. 

INSHIP',  V.  a.  In  and  ship.  To  shut  in  a 
ship;  to  stow;  to  embark.  Not  used.  We  say 
amply  to  ship. 

See  them  safely  brought  to  Dover,  where  imhipptd, 
Conmit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.  Shahpoart* 

INSHRINE',  V.  a.  In  and  shrine.  To  en- 
close in  a  shrine  or  precious  case.  It  is  written 
equally  enshrine. 

Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
ImAriae$  thee  in  his  heart. 

Shahpearo.  Honry  VI, 
Not  Babylon, 
Equalled  in  all  its  glories,  to  wukhne  Belus. 

MUUm. 

IN'SIDE,  n.  t.  In  and  side.  Interior  part ; 
{Oft  within.    Opposed  to  the  surfiice  or  outside. 

Looked  he  o*  the'  intide  of  the  paper? 
— He  did  unseal  them. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  VIII. 
Show  the  intide  of  your  pune  to  the  outside  of  his 
hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Id.  WinUr't  Tale, 

Here  are  the  outsides  of  the  one,  the  innde*  of  the 
«her,  and  there's  the  moiety  I  promised  ye. 

L  Eitranee. 
As  for  the  tneide  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves 
*ae  oonoemed  in  it.  AdditonU  Guardian, 

lasiDS  GuAUD,  in  the  broad  sword  exercise, 
a  guard  to  secure  the  &ce  and  front  of  the  body 
'nNn  a  cot  made  at  the  inside  of  the  position, 
above  the  wrist.     See  Swobd  Exercise. 

INSlDIATOR,».f.^     Fr.  iiuidkux;    Lat. 

Usii/ious, o($.  SineiMosus.      Sly;  dili- 

Ivsf o'lovsLT,  ado.  y  gent  to  entrap ;  trca- 
^tefous:  with  malicious  artiBce:  by  stealth  or 
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in  a  deceitful  manner :  insidialor  is  one  who 
in  wait. 

The  castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken  by  Phebidas  the 
Lacedemonian,  inndwuely  and  in  violation  of  league. 

Bacon, 
Since  men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  bait- 
ings, let  a  sense  of  their  tfuidioiu  vigilance  excite  us 
so  to  behave  ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  convic- 
tion of  the  mighty  power  of  ChristianiW  towards 
regulating  the  passions.  AtteHmry, 

They  wing  their  course. 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts,  if  some  sharp  rock, 
Or  shoal  tntidumi,  breaks  not  their  career. 

Tlumuon, 
Simeon  and  Leri  spoke  not  only  falsely  but  tiua- 
dum«/y,  iiay  hypocritically,  abusing  their  proselytes 
and  their  religion,  for  the  effecting  their  cruel  designs. 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 
Against  the  head  which  innocence  secures 
Intidiout  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain. 
Turned  backward  by  the  powerful  breath  of  heaven. 

Dr,  Johnum*i  Irene, 
The  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  hmdiout  hour. 

Byron,^  Tragedy,  Sardonapalut,  act  5.  sc.  1. 
Till  worn  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay, 
The'  inaidioue  waters  wash  its  base  away. 


IN'SIGHT,  fi.  I.  Dut.  intichi.  This  word 
had  formerly  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  In- 
trospection ;  deep  view ;  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
rior parts;  thorough  skill  iti  any  thing. 

For  though  the  people  have  no  gret  insight 

In  vertoe,  he  considered  ful  rieht 

Hire  bountee ;  and  disposed,  that  he  wold 

Wedde  hire  only,  if  ever  he  wedden  shold. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerket  TtUe* 

Stndtway  sent  with  careful  diMgenoe 
To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same ;  his  luune  was  Pa- 
tience. Spenser. 

Now  will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to 
be  able  writers,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught 
with  an  universal  insight  into  things.  Miltoa. 

Hardy  shepherd,  such  as  thy  merits,  such  may  be 
her  insight  justly  to  grant  thee  reward.        Sidney, 

The  use  of  a  little  isisight  in  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  a  man's  proper  ousiness,  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  ofideas.       Locke. 

A  garden  gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the  contriv- 
ance and  wisdom  of  providence,  and  suggests  innu- 
merable subjects  of  xneditation.  Spectator, 

Due  consideration,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
things,  would  soon  have  made  than  sensible  of  their 
error.  Woodward, 

INSIGNIFICANCE,  fi.  1.^  Fr.  imigmjir- 
Iwsigmif'icaiicy,  fi.  f.  Icanee;  Lat.  in 
Insignif^icant^  at^.  i  and        tign^ico. 

Insign  iF^iCANTLT,  (u/v.  3  Want  of  mean- 
ing: unimportance.  Unimportant;  wanting 
weight;  ineffectual:  this  sense,  though  sup- 
ported by  authority,  is  not  very  proper.  Insig- 
nificantly, in  an  unmeaning  or  trifling  manner. 

Birds  are  taught  to  use  articulate  words,  yet  they 
understand  not  their  import,  but  use  them  innpiiji- 
cantly,  as  the  organ  pipe  renders  the  tune,  which  it 
understands  not.  Hale. 

To  give  an  account  of  all  the  insignijieaneies  and 
the  verbal  nothings  of  this  philosophy,  would  be  to 
transcribe  it.  GlanviUe. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  in- 
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tirnifieani  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  cheap  tenns. 

Ttllotton. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  mtignijiettnce  of  thoueht.  Garth. 

Calumny  robs  the  publick  of  all  that  benefit  that 
it  may  justly  claim  irom  the  worth  and  virtue  of 
particular  persons,  by  rendering  their  virtue  utterly 
insignifieant.  .  South, 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  that  I  had  seen,  I  could 
not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  uuignifitattaf  of  human 
art,  when  set  in  comparison  with  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence. Addiion'i  Guar^an. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  tni^t/K- 
cant  than  the  scum  of  a  people,  instigated  against  a 
king.  Additim, 
Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 
These  words  are  huignifieant  and  vain. 

Blackmart. 
In  a  hemonhage  from  the  lungs,  no  remedy  so 
proper  as  bleeding,  often  repeats:   stypticks  are 
often  tMngniftcttnt.  Arbuthnot. 

So  lan^age  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult. 
Witness  its  inngnifieant  result. 

Cowper,  CtniMrsatum. 
With  a  pride  common  to  all  Italians  who  have 
been  masters,  have  not  been  persuaded  to  parade 
their  inttgnificanee,  Byron't  Nota  on  ChUd$  Harold, 

INSINCERE*,  adj.  )     Lat  in  and  nncerui- 

Insincee'ity,  n.  t.  )  Not  what  he  appears  i 

dissembling;  uniaithfuly  when  used  of  a  person; 

not  sound,  when  used  of  things :  insincerity  is 

dissimulation ;  want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

If  men  should  always  act  under  a  mask,  and  in 
disguise,  that  indeed  betrays  design  and  intineerity. 

Brooma  on  the  Odyssey, 
Ah  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear. 
To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  intineere  1 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme, 
The  day  reflection,  and  the  midnight  dream. 

Pope, 

INSIN'EWyV.o,  In  and  sinew.  To  strengthen; 
to  confirm.    A  word  not  used. 

All  members  of  our  cause. 
That  are  tHemewed  to  this  action. 

Shaktpetn, 

INSIN'UANT,  adj.       n     Fr.  intinuer;  Lat. 
iNsiN'uATEf  V.  a.  &v.n.l  intimio.      To  intro- 
Insinua'tion,  n.  s.        \  duce  gently  into  the 
lNSiN'uATiv£y  0^'.         ibosom:  figuratively 
Insin'uatob,  fi.  s.         J  to  gain  &vor  by  de- 
forces; to  hint;  to  instil;  to  wheedle;  to  steal 
imperceptibly ;  to  enfold;  enervate :  insinuation, 
the  power  of  stealing  into  fovor:  insinuative 
implies  the  disposition :  insinuator,  the  person. 

There  is  no  particular  evil  which  hath  not  some 
Appearance  of  goodness,  whereby  to  uumuotf  itself. 

Hooker, 
1  love  no  colours  ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  tiuiniiattfi^  flatteir, 
1  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

ShaJcepeare, 
When  the  industry  of  one  man  hath  settled  the 
work,  a  new  man,  by  intinvation  or  misinformation, 
may  not  sujiplant  him  without  a  just  cause.  Baeon. 
restilential  miasms  intmuate  into  the  humoral  and 
consistent  parts  of  tlie  body.  Harvey, 

At  the  isle  of  Rhee  he  insinuated  himeelf  into  the 
very  good  grace  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Clarendon, 
He  had  a  natural  insiniMtion  and  address,  which 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company.  Id, 


iNSlP'iDHEaSy  It.  I. 

Insif^idlt,  adv, 
Ihsip^ience,  11.  i. 


Close  the  serpent  sly 
insinuating,  of  nis  fatal  guile 
Gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton, 

All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  clearness, 
are  for  nothing  else  but  to  isutnuate  wrong  ideas, 
move  the  passions,  and  thereby  misleid  the  judg- 
ment. Loeke. 

Men  not  so  quick  perhaps  of  coneeit  as  slow  tm 
passions,  and  commonly  less  inventive  than  jodi* 
cious,  howsoever  prove  veiy  plausible,  indmuamt, 
and  fortunate  men.  Wotton, 

The  water  easily  iiutiMiatts  itself  into  and  pladdly 
distends  the  vessds  of  vegetables.  WoodtBard* 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue 
^  Do  but  uumtiate  what's  true.  Sw^. 

It  is  a  strange  tnsmnattiw  power  which  exampla 
and  custom  have  upon  us. 

Govermnent  of  Ae  Tongsu^ 
I  scorn  your  coarse  ineinuatiem. 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you. 
Cowper,  The  Poet,  Oyster,  and  Semsitiee  Plant, 
Serane,  accomplished,  cheerful,  but  not  loud  ; 
Insinuating  withoviiiaeinuation.   Byron,  Don  Juan. 

INSIPID,  atfj.  N  Fr.  immide ;  Lat.  m- 
iNsiPin'iTTy  A.  i.     /  tipidut.    Without  taste ; 

wanting  power  of  affect- 
ing the  organs  of  taste ; 
flat ;  dull ;  heavy :  iblly : 
a  want  of  understanding. 

Some  earths  yield,  by  distillation,  a  liquor  veiy  far 
from  beinff  inodorous  or  inmpid,  Boyle, 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
And  her  ins^rid  soul  for  Ptolemy  ; 
A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  desire, 
A  heap  of  ashes  that  o'erlays  your  fire. 

Dryden*s  Cleamtnet, 
Some  short  excnrsbns  of  a  broken  voW 
He  made  indeed,  liut  flat  insipid  stuff.     Dryden. 
One  great  reason  why  many  children  alnndon 
themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  trifle  away  all 
their  time  tntspidly,  is  because  they  have  found  their 
curiosiw  baulked.  Locke. 

Our  fathers  much  admired  their  sauces  sweet. 
And  often  called  for  sugar  with  their  meat ; 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  that  Paris  knew. 
Where  rnramhale,  ahallot,  and   die    rank  nrlick 
grew.  A*^. 

When  liberty  is  gone 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Addison's  Cato, 
She  lays  some  usefiil  bile  aside. 
To  tin^  the  chyle's  imipid  tide.  Prim*. 

This  chyle  is  the  natural  and  alimentary  pituita, 
which  the  ancients  described  as  ineipid. 

Flayer  on  the  Humourt* 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  though  there  cannot 
be  a  more  partial  admirer  of  the  woik  itself,  I  can- 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  consider  that  '  faultless 
monster,'  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  whose  insipid  uni- 
fonnity  of  goodness  it  is  fashionable  to  decry,  far 
the  more  preferable  to  be  held  up  to  a  child  as  an  ob- 
ject  of  imitation.  Cowitfig^. 

INSIST*  «t.  a.  ->  Lat.  insista.  To  stand  or 
lM8i9T'ENTyai(^*.  Srest  upon;  not  to  recede; 
Insis'ture,  n.  i.  J  to  persist;  to  dwell  upon 

in  discourse.    Insistent,  resting  upon  any  thing : 

constancy;  regularity. 

Upon  such  large  tenns,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  insist  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Shak^eaie,. 
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Observe  degree,  priority,  and  pUoe, 

/uuiMrf,  oouiie,  proportion,  seaMa,  form, 

Ofioe,  and  custom,  ia  all  line  of  order.  Id. 

Wen  there  no  otber  act  of  hostility  but  that  which 
we  have  already  md$ted  on,  the  intercepting  of  her 
npplies  iPere  irreparably  injuiioas  to  her. 

J>eea3f  ef  Pitty. 

TheooiQba  being  double,  the  ceUi  on  each  side  the 
putitiott  are  so  ofdeied,  that  the  angles  on  one  side 
uuMt  apom  the  centers  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  on 
dieother  side.  ^V- 

The  breadth  of  the  substnicUon  most  be  at  least 
doebte  to  the  iasutentwall.  WotUm, 

inntfon,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope. 
Forgiveness,  and  the  privilege  of  hope. 

Cowper.  Hope. 
The  diversities  in  point  of  correctness,  and  deli* 
cacy  which  arose  from  their  different  ways  of  life,  I 
do  not  now  tnsifMipon.  Beatiie. 

INSrriENCY,  ». «.  Lat.  ta  and  si^io.  Ex- 
emotion  from  thirst. 

^liat  IS  more  admirable  than  the  litnesa  of  cyery 
ocatore  for  the  use  we  make  of  him  1  The  docility 
of  an  elephant,  and  the  vrntiaiey  of  a  camel  for  tra- 
veUiog  in  desalts.  Gm$, 

msmON,n.«.  Lat.  tnti^.  The  iMertian 
or  engraffment  of  one  branch  into  another. 

Without  the  use  of  these  we  could  have  nothing 
of  caltare  or  dvility  ;  no  tillage,  grafting,  or  tiuitum. 

Boy. 

INSNARET,  V.  a.  >     Belg.  uMiiaer.  To  catch 

Inv a'kek,  a.  t.    )  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare : 

and  hence  figuratively  to  inveigle ;  to  entangle 

io  diificolties  or  perplexities ;  generally  written 

EvsxABEy  which  see. 

That  the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be 

Job  zxxvi.  30. 


That  which  in  a  sraat  part,  in  the  weightiest 
canes  belonging  to  this  present  controversy,  hath 
umsrwd  the  judgments  botA  of  sundry  good  and  of 
■Mne  well  l^airwH  men,  is  the  manifest  truth  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  whereupon  the  ordinances 
tkat  serve  for  usual  practice  in  the  church  of  God 
me  grounded.  Hooker* 

Why  strewest  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  vreb  inmm^tth  thee  about. 

Skakspmn, 
ShBonmand 
MaBkindwith  her  lair  looks.  MUtan, 

By  long  ezperienoe  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Inmsn  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout ; 
Thoagh  Diyden  once  exclaimed,  in  partial  spite, 
He  firii ! — beeaose  the  man  attempts  to  write. 

Fenton* 
These 
Immart  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
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INSaCIABLE,  adj.  Fr.  intoeiable ;  Lat.  m- 
wiabUit,  Averse  from  conversation ;  incapable 
of  connexion  or  union. 

If  this  austere  uuoeiabU  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood. 

ShuktpooTt* 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  must  be  merely  of  stone, 
eloaely  laid,  without  mortar,  which  is  a  general  cau- 
tion for  all  parts  in  building  that  are  contiguous  to 
hoard  or  timber,  because  lime  and  wood  are  imoeiahU. 

Wotton^s  Architecture, 


INSOBRrETY,n.i.  In  and  sobriety.  Drank- 
eoness ;  want  of  sobriety. 

He  whose  conscience  upbraids  him  with  profeae- 
ness  towvds  God,  and  maobristy  towards  himself,  if 
he  is  just  to  his  neighbour,  he  thinks  he  has  quit 
scores.  Decay  of  Piety, 

IN'SOLATE, ».  a.  J  Lat  in  and  aoL  To  dry  in 
Ihsola'tioit,  n,t.   S  the  sua ;  to  expose  to  the 
action  of  the  sun. 

We  use  these  towers  for  nuolalien,  refrigeration, 
conversation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors. 

Bacon. 

If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  tnsolaKon  it  lodketh  pale, 
and  attains  not  its  laudable  colour;  if  it  be  sunned 
too  long,  it  sufiereth  a  torrefaction.  Bnmne. 

Insolation,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  method  of  pr^ 
paring  fruits,  drugs,  &c.,  by  exposing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays ;  either  to  dry,  to  matu- 
rate, or  to  sharpen  them. 
IN'SOL£KC£,ii.i.&ty.a.'\     Fr.    imolaiee: 
Ik'solemct,  II.I.  f  Lat    vuokntM, 

Iv'aohZJSTfOdj,  A  Pride  exerted  in 

Im'solentlt,  adv,  J    contemptuous 

and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant 
contempt.  Insolence,  a  word  out  of  use ;  to  in- 
sult or  treat  with  contempt:  insolent,  con- 
temptuous; haughty;  over-oearing:  insolently, 
mdely;  haughtily. 

Ifuolent  is  he  that  despiseth,  in  his  jugement, 
all  othet  folk  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of  his  con- 
ning, of  his  speking,  and  of  his  bering. 

Chaucer.  ThePir$one$  Tale, 
Th^  could  not  restrain  the  inaoUney  of  O'Neal, 
who,  finding  none  now  to  withstand  him,  madehim- 
9dii  lord  of  those  people  that  remained.        Spenaer. 
Such  a  nature. 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  be  treads  on  at  noon ;  but  I  do  wonder 
His  iruolenct  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius.  Shakspoare. 

The  bishops,  who  were  first  faulty,  imoleneed  and 
assaulted.  King  Chariot. 

Blovni  with  huoleneo  and  wine.  Milton. 

Publick  judgments  are  the  banks  and  shores  upon 
which  God  breaks  the  intoleney  of  sinners,  and  stays 
their  proud  waves.  TiUotaan. 

I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  tiupient  and  haughty  to  suneriors. 

Ihyden.  oehattian  and  Doras, 
Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat. 
Not  senates,  intolently  loud. 
Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtles  crowd. 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree. 

Dryden. 
Judge  me  not  ungentle. 
Of  manners  rude,  and  insolent  of  speech, 
If,  when  the  public  safety  is  in  question. 
My  zeal  flows  warm,  and  eager  from  mv  tongue. 

Rowe*i  Jane  More. 
We  have  not  pillaged  those  rich  provinces  which 
vre  rescued :  victory  itaelf  hath  not  made  us  imoleut 
masters.  AtteHmry. 

The  steady  tyrant  man. 
Who  with  the  Uioughtless  inaolenee  of  power. 
For  sport  alone,  pursues  the  cruel  chaoe. 

Thenuon. 

The  multitude  unawed  is  huolent. 
Once  seized  with  fear  contemptible  and  vaia. 

Mallet. 
Her  women  inaolent  and  self  caressed. 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finger  dressed. 

Cowper,  EspottulalMn. 
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INSOL'VABLE,  adj.^     Fr.  insohabU  >  Lat.  being  evidently  the  object  of  sense*  the  judges  of 

Ihsol'uble,  adj.         t  in  and  tolvo.    Not  to  the  court,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses 

Ihsol'vemt,  o^y'.          ibe  solved  or  cleared;  shall  decide  the  point  in  dispute.    For,  where 

Insolvency,  n.  i.        3  inextricable ;  inexplic-  the  a£Brinative  or  negative  of  a  question  is  matter 

able :  insoluble,  not  to  be  resolved,  cleared,  or  of  such  obvious  determination,  it  is  not  thoogfat 

dissolved :  insolvent,  one  who  is  unable  to  pay:  necessary  to  summon  a  jury  to  decide  it;  who 

insolvency,  inability  to  pay  debts.   An  act  of  in-  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  eonadence 

solvency  is  a  law  by  which  imprisoned  debtors  of  the  court  of  dubious  facts :  and  therefore, 

are  released  without  payment.  when  the  fact,  from  its  nature,  must  be  evident 

Admit  this,  and  what  shall  ths  Scripture  he  but  ^  the  court,  either  from  ocular  demonstration  or 

a  snare  and  a  tonMnt  to  weak  consciences,  filling  other  irrefragable  proof,  there  the  law  departs 

them  with  infinite  scrupolosities,  doubts  intoluble,  from  its  usual  resort,  the  verdict  of  twelve  men, 

and  extreme  despair!    -                             Hooker,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the  court  alone. 

By  public  declaration  he  proclaimed  himself  tn-  As  in  case  of  a  suit  to  reverse  a  fine  for  non- 

stflotnl  of  those  vast  rams  he  nad  taken  upon  credit,  age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  set  aside  a  statute  or 

Howel,  cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infemt;  herey  ajid 

Stony  matter  may  grow  in  any  part  of  a  human  j^  ^^tjjer  cases  of  the  like  sort,  a  writ  shall  issue 

^J  '/Sf  "iS?  ^^  ^^  »nwi«*l«  sticks  m  any  ^  ^  ^^^  commanding  him  that  he  constrain 

part  of  the  body,  .t  gather,  a  crust  *bout^;^^^  the  said  party  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  ascer. 

Spend  a  few  thoughts  on  the  puizUng  enquiri^  ^f^  ^X  *e  view  of  his  body,  by  the  king's 

conoerning  vacuums,  the  doctrine  of  infinities,  in-  justices,  whether  it  be  of  ftill  age  or  not:  Utpcr 

divisihles  and    inoommensuiahles.    wherein    there  aspectum  corporis  sui  constare  poterit  justicianis 

appear  lonie  intolvabU  diflkulties.  nostris,  si  prsedictus  an  sit  plens  aetatis  necne. 

Watti  OH  the  Mind,  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  inspection,  any 

An  tniokma  is  a  man  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently 

Waiu.  be  the  case),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofr  of 

tntdvtnt  tenant  of  incumbered  sftace.       Smart.  ^^  ^^ .  ai,d  particularly  may  examine  the  in- 

The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee,  ^^  himwM  upon  an  oath  of  voir  dire,  veriutcm 

But  let  vuolvent  mnocence  goji^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^ .  ^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^ 

TikT0^m«TT/^ur        .      r         ^'T'^*  a    *u^I  questions  as  the  court  shall  demand  of  him ;  oc 

INSOMUCH',  C019.    Insomuch.    So  that  ie  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  god-fcther, 

to  such  a  degree  that.  or  the  like 

To  make,  ground  fertile,  ashes  excel ;  murn^h  i^^^^^^^^  y^^^^  Officeb,  a  military  officer, 

as  the  countries  about  iEtna  have  amends  made  ^^y"^  j/^    ^x\  ,.  ^  ^^  j  «™:««*^  u-  ♦!«—-. 

them  for  the  miwAiefs  the  eruptions  do.        Boom,  "^l^^  ^"^"^  ^^J*^^' ^^^  "'''"''^^f  ^  ^,T^^ 

Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  huomuck  that  office,  to  superintend  and  to  vouch  for  the  fiuUifel 

he  made  his  fortune  by  it.                     VEttmnge.  distnbutaon  of   monies    which   are    issued  to 

They  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest,  officers  acting  on  detachment,  or  on  recniiting 

mtomueh  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  parties,  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  appointed 

left  a  free  passage  underneath.                   Adduon.  district.    All  district  pay-masters  are  strictly  en- 

INSPECT,  V.  a.  1     Lat.  intpido.    To  look  joined  by  the  general  regulations  to  have  their 

Inspec'tion,  n.  t.  Sinto  by  way  of  examinap  rnuster-rolls  and  pay-lisU    duly    authenticated 

Inspec'tor,  n.  1.   )  tion  :  inspection,  prying ,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  have  them 

examination;    close  survey;    superintendence;  witnessed  by  the  inspecting  field-officer. 

presiding  care.    In  the  first  sense  it  should  have  Inspector,  Heb.  {Tn,  hhazen,  in  the  Jewish 

tiUo  before  the  object,  and  in  the  second  sense  synagogue,  an  officer  whose  business  consists 

it  may  admit  over ;  but  authors  confound  them :  particularly  in  inspecting  the  prayers  and  lcsK>ns, 

inspector,  a  prying  examiner ;  a  superintendant.  in  preparing  and  showing  them  to  the  reader. 

When  ye  unto  this  balade  have  impeeeion,  and  standing  by  him  to  see  he  reads  right ;  ud. 

In  my  mskynff  holde  me  excusable  ;  if  he  mistakes,  to  correct  him. 

It  is  submitted  unto  your  correccion.  INSPECTORS,  in  the  Roman  law,  vrere  such 

Chaueer't  MueeUaniei.  ,  persons  as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of 
With  their  new  light  our  bold  inspeeton  press,  jands  and  effects,  in  order  to  the  adjusting  or  pro- 
Like  Cham,  to  shew  their  father's  nakedness.  portioning  taxes  and  impositions  to  every  man's 

Denham,  ggtate 

Co:^t^Try^'rl"''^'^•~'"^^^^  INSPER'SION,  n.  s.     L.U   Uupeneo.     A 

We  may  safely  conceal  our  good  deeds,  when  'PV°*VS5i?K?/            t        j     v          *r      . 

thcY  ran  no  hazard  of  being  diverted  to  improper  .    INSPHfcRE,  v.a.   In  and  sphere.    To  place 

ends,  for  want  of  our  own  irupicthn.       Atterbury.  "*  *"  orb  and  sphere. 

The  dirine  intpeetum  into  the  affairs  of  the  world  Where  those  immortal  shapes 

doth  necessarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being  Of  bright  aerial  spiriu  live  intphertd, 

of  God  ;   and  he  that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly  In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

deny  his  existence.                                     BentUy.  Wdttm, 

Young  men  may  tnvel  under  a  wise  intpeetor  or  INSPI'RABLE,  fl4^'-*\     Fr.    impiter  ;    Lat. 

tutor  to  different  parU,  that  they  may  brin^  home  Inspira'tion,  n.  i.     /  in    and    9^.     That 

useful  knowledge.                                      Watt$.  Inspire',  r.  n.  &  ».o.>mav    be    drawn     in 


frtCAUJi^l!;,  fl<{^.-\      rr.    impfrfr  ; 
ira'tion,  n.  s.     /  in    and    sptro. 
>i re',  v.  fi.  &  V.  a.  >  mav    be    drawn 
'i'rer,  q.  f .  i  with  the  breath : 

*iii'iT.  n. f.  'act  of  drawins:  iii 


Inspection, TaiALBT, or BT Examination, is  Inspi'rer,  o.  t.          Vwith  the  breath:   the 

when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  cause,  in  Inspir'it.  n.  t.            'act  of  drawing  in  the 

some  point  or  issue,  being  either  the  principal  breath;  the  act  of  breathing  into  any  thing ;  in- 

question,  or  arising  coUatcnlly  out  of  it,  but  fusion  of  ideas   into  the   mind  by  a  supcnor 
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p(mer:  inspirey  to  breathe  into;  to  infuse;  to  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  spoke  by  dirine 

animate ;    to  influence :    inspirer,  he  that  in-  inspiration.   Some  authors  reduce  the  inspiration 

spire«:  inspirit,  to  animate;  actuate;  invigorate,  of  tne  sacred  writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Pro- 

and  encourage.  Tidenoe,  which  prevented  any  thing  they  had  said 

He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  him  that  intpir«d  from  fi^ng  or  coming  to  nought;  maintaining 

into  him  an  active  soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living    that  they  nerer  were  really  inspired  either  with 

V"^        -  .,.,   ,    ,  Wudamxfr.lU  knowledge  or  expression.     According  to  M.  Si- 

For,  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lovely  hew,  ^^^^  inspiration  is  no  more  than  a  direction  of 

Then  IS  my  Mule  with  hfe  and  We  'T^^  the  Uoly^pirit,  which  never  permitted  the  sacred 

I  never  n>oke  with  her  in  all  m^e/  '  ^T"!®^^  **  mistaken.     It  is  a  common  opimon 

-How  caaVhe  then  caU  us  by  our  names,  ^^}  ^}^  mspiration  of  the  Holy  Spint  regards 

Unless  it  be  by  intpiration  ?  Shakspeart.  ^nly  the  matter,  not  the  Style  or  words ;  and  this 

Your  father  was  ever  virtnoos,  and  holy  men  at  s^nis  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon's  doctrine  of  di- 

their  death  have  good  itupinUunu,  Id,  rection.     Theological  writers  have  enumerated 

Great  power  of  love !  with  what  commanding  fire  several  kinds  of  inspiration :  such  as,  an  inspira* 

Dost  thou  enflame  the  world's  wide  regiment  tion  of  superintendency,  in  which  God  so  influ- 

And  kindly  heat  in  every  heart  itupire !  ences  and  directs  the  mind  of  any  person  as  to 

Nothing  is  free  from  thy  swwt  eovernment.  keep  him  more  secure  from  error  than  he  would 

^    u      '     '   ui  X,  ^  Fletcher  s  PurpU  Uland.  liire  been  merely  by  the  use  of  his  natural  fecul- 

To  these  tnspirable  hurts,  we  may  enumerate  those  a:^_  ,  «i^„««„  ■„t^J;«»««^*«»  ;..»:m*:^«    »i.:«u 

thev  sustain  ftom  their  Upiratiiln    of   fuliginous  ^^J  ?^^^  ^^^^        ^»    n  L       k 

■^^  '^  Hangv  ®*c**ides  any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the 

*    We  to  his  high  iiMpiraiimi  owe.  performance  so  superintended ;  inspiration  of 

That  what  was  done  before  the  flood  we  know.  elevaUon,  where  the  faculUes  act  in  a  reguUr,  and, 

Denham*  &*  it  seems,  in  a  common  manner,  yet  are  raised 

Sighs  now  breathed  to  an  extraordinair  degree,  so  that  the  composer 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer  shall  have  more  of  the  true  sublime  than  natural 

/Mpinrf,  and  winged  for  heaven  with  speedier  genius  coidd  have  given ;  and  inspiration  of 

flight,  suggestion,  when  the  use  of  the  fltculties  u  super- 

Tban  loudest  oratory.  Milton,  geded,  and  God  speaks  directly  to  the  mind, 

If  the  atpirmg  and  ezninng  organ  of  any  ammal  making  such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not 

bt  itopt.  It  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and  ^.  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  dictating  the  very 

Erato,  the  poet's  mind  umpire.  ""*  ^^^^  VLT^f  IJk'"''^  discoyeri«  are  to  be  com- 

Ami  fill  his  sSul  with  thy  cdestial  fire.  mumcated,  if  they  are  designed  as  a  message  to 

Jhyden.  Others.     It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  New 

A  diureet  use  of  becoming  ceremonies  renders  the  Testament  was  written  by  a  plenary  superintend- 

servke  of  the  church  solemn  and  afiectiog,  impirUt  ent  inspiration;  for  without  this  the  discourses 

Che  thggish,  and  inflames  even  the  devout  wor-  and  doctrines  of  Christ  could  not  have  been 

diipper.  A  tterbury.  fiiithfully  recorded  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles ; 

The  cooiage  of  Agamemnon  is  intpirited  by  love  nor  could  they  have  assumid  the  authority  of 

ti  empire  and  ambition,  speaking  the  words  of  Christ,  and  evinced  this  , 

Pape*i  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  authority  by  the  actual  exercise  of  miraculous 

Tu   t-Jl""*'  ™»"**,*°*^  "°g'  «  powers.  Jerome,  Grotius,  Erasmus,  Episcopius, 

lJ2^^t°ihln  ^v?r3'JI;^  imn^^nn  *^  ""X  Others  assert  that  the  inspirat^n  o?  the 

iMmrvnon  is  wtien  an  overpowenne  impression  .,     * ^    i  al  j    *i-  »    n 

d  a^pioposition  is  made  upon  the  mind  V  God  *P?»*^««  .^  "^  Pl««>*nr, »  other  words,  that  all 

hiaadf.aji  gives  a  convincinrand  indubiublc  evi-  **"  T^^^  ^  ?<>*  enUrely  free  from  error. 

deace  of  the  troth  and  divinity  of  it :  so  were  the  But  the  emphaUcal  manner  in  which  pur  Lord 

propheis  and  apostles  imtpind.  Watu.  speaks  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  upoa  them. 

Sure  'tis  something  more,  and  in  which  they  themselves  speak  of  their  own 

Tis  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire  writings,  will  most  undoubtedly  justify  our  be- 

B^ond  the  ihort  extent  of  human  thought.  lieving  that  their  inspiretion  was  free  from  all 

SomerviUe,  error.    If  we  allow  that  there  were  some  errors 

Whetho  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray  jn  the  New  Testament,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 

Wts  the  plain,  wMpmng  Autumn  gleams.  ^  ^^e  aposUes,  we  shall  indeed  require  the  aid 

Or  H  mter  n.es  m  the  bleakening^t^^^  ^^^^  ^^  some  infallible  church  to  decide  what  are 

How  keen  their  looks  whom  liberty  .nspim.   *  ««7?«  fP^^xT^*^^  ^''^'^u^u   "1  ^u-  T"^' 

Bmttie.  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  and  which  may 

That  he  who  died  below  and  reigns  above,  ^  relied  on  as  true,  and  what  are  to  be  rejected 

luphee  the  long,  and  that  his  name  is  love.  u  erroneous :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  head  of 

Cotoper.  Table  Talk,  that  sect  at  the  greatest  apparent  distance  from 

had  none  admired,  the  church  of  Rome — Dr.  rriestly— who  tells  us 

Would  Foft  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspind  1  of  the  inconclusive  reasoning  of  the   apostle 

Byron.  Don  Juan.  Paul,  must  in  that  very  discovery  be  supposed 

IsspiRATioiry  among  divines,  implies  the  con-  (with  those  who  admit  it  to  be  such)  capable  of 

veying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  supernatural  reasoning  better,  and  therefore  of  pronouncing, 

notices  or  motions  into  the  soul,  or  any  super-  ex  cathearft,  upon  what  we  ouriit  to  reject  of  tine 

oatuial  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  apostle*s  reasoning.    But  see  Theologt. 

rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  a       Imspibation,  in  physiology,  is  that  action  of 

degree  of  intellectual  improvement  to  which  he  the  breast  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  within 

^Id  not,  or  would  not,  in  fiict,  have  attained  in  the  lungs ;  in  which  sense  inspiration  is  a  branch 
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of  respiration^  and  stands  opposed  to  expiration.  INSTABIL'ITY,  a.  s.  j     Lat  iniUAUU.    In- 

This  admission  of  the  air  depends  immediately  Insta'ble,  a/^.            Jconsumcy; fickleness; 

on  its  spring  or  elasticity,  at  the  time  when  the  mutability  of  opinion  or  conduct    See  Um- 

cavity  of  the  breast  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  stable. 

of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  particularly  by  the  ImtabUity  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  when  it 

motion  of  the  diaphragm  downwards :  so  that  the  diipoaes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of  govern 

air  does  not  enter  the  lungs,  because  they  are  ment  to  another ;  such  a  fickleneu  cannot  but  be 

dilated ;  but  these  dilate  because  the  air  enters  fatal  to  our  coun^.               AddittmU  FnOuflder. 

within  them.    See  RaspiXATioir.  INSTALL',  v.  a.      -)     Fr.  itutaUer ;  Lat.  m- 

INSPIS'SATE,  V.  a.  9     Lat.  ta  and  ^piifut.  Installa'tion,  n.s.  f  s^o.  To  advance  to  rank 

Ivspissa'tion,  n.  s.    3  To  thicken:  the  act  of  iKSTAL'iiEifT,  a.  t.    tor  office  byplacing  in  the 

making  any  liquid  thick.  Instate',  v.  o.          J  seat  or  stall  proper  to 

Sugar  doth  intpmau  the  spiriu  of  the  wine,  and  that  condition ;  the  act  of  giving  visible  posses- 

maketh  them  not  so  easy  to  resolve  into  vapour.  sion :  instalment,  the  act  of  installing,  or  the 

Bacon,  seat  of  one  installed:  instate,  to  place  in  a  cer-> 

The  eflto  is  wrought  by  the  imfiuatUm  of  the  air.  tain  rank. 

Recent  urine  wiU  cmtalliie  by  inspiuatwn,  and  Although  by  ZjZS^!*^m  ouii, 

aifoid  a  salt  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.    ArhuOuu^t.  y^^  doinstiu  and  widow  you  withal. 

This  oil  farther  intjpUmUd  by  evaporation  turns  Sftdbpserv. 

into  balm.                                      Id.  on  AUmtuti.  Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  InsudUd  archbishop  of  Canterbury.            Id. 

by  which  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  con-  Is  it  not  easy 

sistence,  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts.   Thus  To  make  lord  William  Hastings  of  our  mind, 

•uices,  as  that  of  liquorice,  are  inspissated.  For  the  inttaiment  of  this  noUe  duke 

INSPRUCK,  or  YuwsBauoo,  a  city  of  Ger-  !«» the  seat  myall                    Id.  Riehard  III. 

many,  in  Austria,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  so  This  kind  of  conquesl  doss  only  imtau  the  victor 

named  from  the  Inn,  over  which  there  is  here  a  in  these  rights  which  the  conquefed  prince  had. 

beautiful  bridge :  and  near  the  town  is  the  con-  ^    ,.      .       . .               .  ,    *           J^^'- 

finence  of  the  Inn  and  Sill.  It  has  a  noble  castle  ^  The  fang  diose  him  master  of  the  horse ;  after  this 

or  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  arch-  »»e  wm  tiutoWad  of  the  most  nobte  ^      Wctum. 

au^^^^  ve^^etiSd^XrC'soW^^^ 

buned.    The  chapel  erected  by  Mana  Theresa  y^\^  bi^h  imtaud  thee  in  the  s^  p^t^. 

to  the  memory  of  her  husband  is  considered  a  wouldst  thou  have  been  better.                     South. 

building  of  considerable  taste.    In  the  church  of  Upon  the  election  the  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for 

the  Franciscans  are  bronse  statues  of  all  the  Ger-  this  tattalUttiim.                       Ayliffe*$  Parergon. 

man  emperors.    The  houses,  though  built  in  the  There  five-and-thirty  years  ago  was  1 

German  taste,  are  rather  handsomer,    and  the  ImtaUed. 

streets,  though  narrow,  remarkably  well  paved.  Byrm.  Tragedy.  Tw  Foteari,  act  5.  se.  1. 

The  fortifications  are  trifling,  but  the  natural  Instaliievt  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in, 

ftstnesses  of  the  country  form  a  barrier  so  per-  and  stallum,  a  term  used  for  a  seat  in  a  church, 

foctly  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  that  Gustavus  in  the  choir,  or  a  seat  or  bench  in  a  court  of 

Adolphus,  after  having  overrun  die  other  parts  of  justice,  &c.    Vossius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is 

Germany,  could  never  make  any  impression  upon  of  German  origin.    It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  in- 

this.  In  1672  the  emperor  Leopola  I.  converted  duction  of  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclesias- 

the  gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  into  a  university,  tical  dignitary,  into  the  possession  of  his  stall,  or 

which  was  enriched  by  Maria  Theresa  with  two  proper  seat,  in  the  cathedral  church  to  which  he 

valuable  collections  of  books  from  Uie  citadel  at  oelongs :  sometimes  also  called  installation.     It 

Ambras,  and  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  is  likewise  used  for  the  ceremony  by  which  the 

transit  trade  from  Germany  to  Italy  is  here  con-  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their  rank^  in 

siderable ;  but  in  manufactures  the  only  establish-  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.    See  Gau- 

ment  worth  noticing  is  a  large  cotton-work.  The  ter,  Kkiobts  op  the. 

Innthal,  or  valley  in  which  Inspruck  stands,  is  IN'STANCE,  n.  t.  &v.n.*^    Fr.  imtanee.  Im- 

one  of  Uie  largest  of  those  formea  by  the  northern  Ih'stamcy,  n.  t.                   portunity ;  solici- 

Alps;   and  is  also  the  roost  picturesque.    Its  In'stavt,  o^^.  &  n.  s.        Itation;     motion; 

length  is  about  thirty  miles;  its  greatest  breadth.  Instant  a'neous,  ai^.         [process  of  a  suit ; 

as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inspruck,  about  six  Ibbtanta'neously,  ud».      example;  state  of 

miles.    Here  the  Inn  is  bordered  by  fields  in  Im'stantly,  adv.              J  any  thing,  occa- 

higfa  cultivation,  adorned  with  different  kinds  of  sion,  or  act :  instance,  to  give  as  an  example : 

forest  trees,  intermixed  with  villages,  and  graced  instant,  urgent;  pressing;  quick;  without  delay; 

at  intervals  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  a  part  of  duntion  in  which  we  perceive  no  sue- 

The  back  ground  is  formed  by  mountains,  hav-  ^cession ;  a  particular  time ;  a  day  of  the  present 

ingon  their  sides  vast  forests,  while  their  tops  'month:  instantaneous,  and  instantaneously, done 

terminate  in  a  mass  of  precipitous  and  barren  in  an  instant,  or  with  tiie  utmost  speed :  instantly, 

rocks.    This  was  the  scene  of  several  heroic  ef-  immediately ;  vrithout  the  least  delay, 

forts  of  the  Tyrolese  against  the  French  and  Ba-  His  fiendes  sent  he  to,  at  his  mttance, 

varians  in  1809.     Inspruck  is  sixty-two  miles  And  praied  hem  to  don  him  that  pleaance 

south  of  Munich,  and  eighty-four  W.S.W.  of  That  hastily  they  wolden  to  him  come. 

Salsbttfg.    Population  about  10,000.  Chmtar.  The  Mareftonttf  TaU. 
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There  MKaitaao  huiant  between  tlieir  flouriiluQg 
tBd  tlMir  not  bebg.  Hooktr. 

Chraliaii  nen  thoitid  much  better  frame  theroaelves 
i»  thoee  beaTenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and 
Sa^ifour  with  lo  gieat  nutaney  gave  ua  oonoemiiig 
peace aad  unity,  if  wedid  concur  to  have  the  andent 
couBcib  renewed.  Id, 

The  wmitmmeet  that  eeoond  marriage  move, 
Ave  bne  mpecta  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

Shaktpeare. 

Yet  doth  this  accident. 
So  fiu  eaoeed  all  hutamee,  all  diicoune. 
Thai  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eves.       Id. 
I  can  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  ni^t  ap- 
poiat  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber  wmdow. 

Id* 

Sleep  uutatUlif  fell  on  me.  Milten, 

ImttaU  without  disturb  they  took  alarm.         Id. 

These  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First, 

they  were  drawn  up  into  the  form  of  a  law  in  the 

int  wMtame*.  HaU. 

As  to  ftlse  citations,  that  the  world  vobj  see  how 
htde  he  is  to  be  trusted,  I  shall  inttanee  in  two  or 
three  about  which  he  makes  the  loudest  clamour. 

TtlUttum. 
What  I  had  heard  of  the  raining  of  frogs  came  to 
■y  tfaooghta,  there  being  reason  to  conclude  that 
duMe  came  from  the  douiu,  or  were  UutantantouMiy 
Seaented.  Dtrham, 

This  manner  of  the  beginning  or  ceasing  of  the 
delnge  doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the  tnitaftteiMoiif 
actioas  of  creation  and  annihilation. 

BttTMl'j  Tftsory. 
On  the  twentieth  iaftent  it  is  my  intention  to  erect 
a  Ikm's  head.  Addiun'$  Gvardian. 

The  tiMfciire  of  a  cause  is  said  to  be  that  judicial 
praoem  which  is  made  from  the  contestation  of  a  suit, 
to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  the 
or  till  the  end  of  three  years.  Ayliff; 

The  greatest  saints  are  sometimes  made  the  most 
waTJiMe  iMtcmcci  of  suffering.  ^ttethuiry. 

Sappasa  the  earth  should  be  removed  nearer  to  the 
fan,  aM  revolve  for  imtanci  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury, 
the  whole  ocean  would  boil  with  heat.        BtntUy. 
A  tool  supreme  in  each  hard  intUmee  tried 
Abore  an  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride.     Pop». 
Words  are  signs,  not  copies,  of  ideas.    An  idea, 
for  wHamee,  may  be  essentially  changed;  and  the 
■fa  that^  stood  for  it  before  may  staml  for  it  after- 
vaids,  without  causing  an  immediate  perception  in 
ike  nad  of  this  dmnge.  Bo/tfig6refta. 

The  npid  radiance  tai>Bii>aai»iii  strikes 
The'  illumined  mountain.  Tkamtom. 

The  harveaf  s  tseasure  all 
Now  gather  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms 
Sam  to  the  swain ;  the  circling  fence  shut  up. 
And  nutans  winter's  utmost  rage  defied.         Id. 

Fair  was  the  bloisom,  soft  the  vernal  aky : 
Qate  with  hope  we  deemed  no  tempest  nigh : 
When  \o !  a  whirlwind's  inttantanumt  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust. 


Your  Coomientaries  had  taught  me,  that,  although 
dtt  tMfiMie  in  which  a  penal  law  is  eierted  be  par- 
ticilar,  the  laws  theouenres  are  general. 

/imttif'f  Lttten. 
So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  looked  her  lut  upon  her  oest,  the  tnitont 
£re  Paris'  aiiow  flew. 

Bytvn.  iMfortntd  Ttonsfomtd. 
Granted  at 
The  hutanee  of  the  elders  of  the  council. 

Id.  Tragedy,  Two  Foieari, 


INSTEAD'  of,  prep.  From  in  and  stead* 
or  place.    In  room  of;  in  place  of. 

They  uutead  <f  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes.  MUUm. 

Vary  the  form  of  speech,  and  tnitaad  <f  the  word 
church  make  it  a  question  in  politicks,  whether  the 
monument  be  in  danger.  Sw^. 

To  ^a»,  inttead  of  pavement,  upon  grass. 
And  rue  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

nyron.  Don  Juan. 
£(|ual  to. 

This  very  consideration  to  a  wire  man  is  mstaad  of 
a  thousand  arguments,  to  satisfy  him,  that,  in  those 
times,  no  such  thing  was  believed.  TiUotion. 

Instead  is  sometimes  used  without  of.  In  the 
place ;  in  the  room. 

He  in  derision  rets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  mstaad 
To  low  a  jangling  noise  of  tongues  unknown. 

Milton. 

INSTEEP',  V.  a.  In  and  steep.  To  soak ; 
to  macerate  in  motstare.    To  lay  under  water. 

Suflblk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  in^eeped. 

Shak^$tn. 

The  guttered  rocks,  and  congresated  sands, 
TnitOTB  inttotpod  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel.         Id. 

IN'STEP,  n.s.  In  and  step.  The  upper  part 
of  the  foot  where  it  joins  to  tne  le^. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  shoe  with  a  veij  thick 
sole,  tied  above  the  inttep  with  leather  thongs. 

ATbuthnot  on  Coim. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  tiufsp  rolled 
Annonnoed  her  rank.  Byron.  Don  Juan. 

INSTERBURG,  a  town  and  circle  of  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Ancenm,  in  the  government  of 
Gumbinnen.  Its  oiief^trade  is  in  com  and  lint- 
seed.  The  circle  of  this  name  is  of  great  extent, 
comprehending  a  population  of  150,000.  Part 
of  it  is  covered  with  forests ;  but  the  soil  of  the 
rest  is  fertile,  and  the  pastures  are  extensive: 
manufiictures  are  hardly  known  here.  It  is  fifty 
miles  east  of  Koiugsbeig;  and  contains  5300 
inhabitants. 

IN'STIGATE,  V.  o. )     Fr.  mttipier ;  Lat.  m- 

Ivstiga'tion,  n.  s.     >ttigo;  Italian  imtigare. 

Imstioa'tob,  n.  s.  j  To  urge  to  ill ;  to  incite 
to  the  commission  of  crime.  Instigation,  im- 
pulse to  vice  or  violence.  Instigator,  one  who 
incites  to  evil. 

Be  it  that  thy  wife  be  excellently  gode. 
That  none  be  bet  of  dispoeicion, — 

In  procesM  of  time  she  miffht  turn  hire  mode 
By  some  misre-livers  imtigaeum. 

Chtnuer,  Romidio  of  lave. 
Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this  1   But  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  vutigation. 

ShoJapearo.    Winter'i  TaU. 
It  was  partly  by  the  vutigaiion  of  some  ftctious 
malcontents  that  bare  principal  stroke  amongst  them. 


The  sea  of  blood  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal 
mirery  the  malidous  author  or  intHigator  of  its  efiu« 
sion.  King  CharUt. 

INSTIL' i;.  II.  ^      Fr.   imtiUer;   Span. 

Imstilla'tion.  >  and  Port,  imtillar ;  Lat. 

Instil'memt,  n.  s.    j  insiiilo.      To  infuse  by 
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drops ;  to  insinuate ;  to' teach.    Instillation,  the  by  which,  independent  of  all  instruction  or  expe- 

act  of  dropping  or  infusing  gradually,  whether  rience,  without  deliberation,  and  without  harutv: 

in  a  literal  orfiguratire  sense.     Instilment,  the  any  end  in  view,  animals  are  unerringly  directed 

thing  infused  or  instilled.  to  do  spontaneously  whaterer  is  necessary  for 

Thoui^  assemblies  be  had  indeed  for  religion's  ^f  preservation  of  the  indiridoal  or  the  oontinu- 

sake,  huitfiil  nevertheless  they  may  easily  prove,  as  s^tion  of  the  kind.'  *  Instinct,*  says  the  late  lord 

well  in  regard  of  their  fitness  to  serve  the  turn  of  he-  Monboddo,  in  his  Ancient  Metaphysics,  '  is  m 

reticks,  and  such  as  privily  will  soonest  adventure  to  determination  given  by  AlmighW  wisdom  to  the 

«Mtti/A«tt  poison  into  men's  minds.           Hooker.  mind  of  the  brute,  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  way. 

The  leperous  mih^iMnt.                Shahpean.  upon  such  or  such  an  occasion,  without  intdli- 

He  from  the  weU  of  life  three  drops  tnih/W  g^^^^^  ^^^out  knowledge  of  pood  or  Ql,  and 

They  imbitter  the  cup  of  life  by  insensible  i^U-  ^?''\^''^^''f  ^?'  ''^^  *°*?  ^f  P?'?^  ^ 

iatums.                       *^                           RambUr,  ^^J^'  ^.^uch  m  the  human  species  is  Aeinstmrt 

Those  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner  mstU  ^^  sucking  exerted  immediately  after  birth ;  and 

the  principle  into  their  children  of  loving  their  coun-  »"cji  in  the  inferior  creation  is  the  instinct  by 

try,  whichis  far  otherwise  now-a-days.           Sto^.  which  insects  invariably  deposit  their  eggs  in 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills,  situations    most    &vorable    for    hatching    and 

Savage  and  shrill.    But  with  the  breath  which  fills  afifording  nourishment  to  their  future  progeny. 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers  These  operations  are  necessary  for  the  preser- 

With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  itutiU  vation  of  the  individual  and  the  continuation  of 

The  rtirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years.  the  kind ;  but  neither  the  infant  nor  the  insect 

And  Evans,  Donalds  fame  rings  in  each  desman's  kn^ws  that  they  are  necessary;  they  bodi  act 

T^r^r^^    u.  .         ^y^'J^  ««««;  without  having  any  end  in  view,  and  act  uni- 

m'STINCT,ad).&n.i.  -)     French  wis/inc* ;  formly  without  instrucUon  and  without  cxperi- 

Instincted,  4Hy-              f  Span,    and    Port,  ence.^ 

Ikstiwc'tive,  aj;.             {inttinto ;  Lat  m-  m'       systems  have  been  adopted  to  explain 

iNSTiHCTiVELY.iwfo.        J  ttMctvs.    Moved ;  the   principles  which  produce  and   direct  the 

animated ;  a  word  not  in  use.    Instinct,  desire  spontaneous  actions  of^  brutes.     Some  of  the 

or  aversion  acting  in  the  mind  without  the  inter-  ancient  philosophers  ascribed  to  brutes  an  un- 

vention  of  reason  ot  deliberaUon ;  the  power  of  derstan<fiug  diflferent  only  in  degree  from  that  of 

determining  the  will  of  brutes.    Instincted,  im-  nwn,  and  attributed  their  inferiority  to  the  want 

pressed  as    an    animated   power.    InstiocUve,  of  proper  bodily  organs.    This  system  has  been 

endeavoured 


,         . ^  a  ceitam 

Thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  plastic  nature.  Des  Cartes  thought  that  all  the 
beware  instinct ;  the  lion  wiU  not  touch  the  true  actions  of  brutes  might  be  explained  by  die 
E2L'  •  wfi^K-  ^!^1L^'  \  "^K^Tll"  ««P^e  laws  of  mecbadism,  and  i^sidered  them 
S^  JlS'^'^J^.^^^Tll"^^  ?»  "Sachine*  totally  devoid  of  Ufe,and_ sentiment. 


my  life ;  1  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thee  for  a  r*  »-*•"•"«  '"^'J  "V"rJ'."'':.*"7,'^""T7 

tneprin^.  Skdksp^.  Henry  IV.  but  so  curiously  constructed  by  the  Creator.  Aal 

The  very  rats  ^^  mtt^  impressions  of  light,  sound,  and  other 

InMtmetively  had  quit  itl         Id.  Tempett.  external  agents  on  their  organs,  produced  a  series 

Rtued  of  motions  in  them,  and  caused  them  to  execute 

By  oui^  mttinetive  motion,  I  sprung  up,  those  various  operations,  which  had  before  been 

As  thitherward  endeavouring.  Milton,  ascribed  to  an  internal  principle  of  life  and  spon- 

What  native  uneztineuishable  beauty  must  be  im*  taneity.    But  the  actions  and  manners  of  brates. 

mssed  and  m<tiiM;ted  through  the  whole,  which  tiie  which  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  mere 

aefedauon  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  pnnter  and  a  principles  of  medianisin,  evince  the  absurdity  of 

worse  editor,  could  not  hmdw^from  shimng  j^^  }^  ^^.^.^^     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Nature  first  pointed  out  my'poArto  me.      *  ^"T  '3  ^  but  allows  them  life,  and  the 

And  easUy  Uu^t  me  by  her  secret  force  acuity  of  distmguishmg  between  pleasure  and 

To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ;  P»«»  together  with  a  strong  inclination  to  the 

Tdl  what  was  nutmet  grew  up  into  friendship.  former,  and  aversion  from  the  latter.     By  these 

AddiioH.  inclinations  and  aversions  he  undertakes  to  ac^ 

The  philosonher  avers,  count  for  all,  even,  the  most  striking  operations 

That  reason  guides  our  deed,  and  inttmet  theirs.  of  animals.    The  pre-established  harmony  of 

/•jtiwl  and  reason  how  shall  we  divide  1   Prior.  Lcibniti  has  also  been  applied  to  explain  the 

Keaion  terns  when  pressed  ;  actions  of  brutes.      Odiers  have  considered  the 

1.  ^n  ^*  •"1';;?  r^  '  yolanteer.     Pope,  actions  of  animak  as  produced  by  the  constam 

bo5l    iLd^it^^re  ^it^^          ^^  ^  «d  immediate  influence  of  the  divine  energy, 
oooe :  ana  ii  appears  tnat  tne  mtUnettve  presace  was  «•      ^.         «   ^u  •     •     ••     .^         ^  j        _ ^»  _  "r 
a  favilurite  opiil^Tof  Homer's.              '^alZm.  lifting  all  their  inclinations  and    »o^ot: 
Prompted  by  hittintVs  never^rring  power,  ~ch  appears  to  Imve  been  the  opimon  of  Ad- 
Each  creature  knows  iu  proper  aliment.  dison,  m  the  second  volume  of  the  Spectator. 

itmwtrwig.  Concerning    human    instincts    philosophers 

And  an  tmmorul  inttmet  which  redeemed  differ  widely  in  opinion ;  some  maintaining  that 

The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft  yet  bold.  man  is  endowed  with  a  greater  number  of  in- 

Byron.  CkUdt  Harold.  stincU  than  any  species  of  brutes ;  whilst  other* 

IiimiicT.    Instinct    is  defined,*  by    Bishop  deny  that  in  human  nature  there  is  any  power 

Gleif  9 '  a  certain  power  or  dispodtioB  of  mind,  or  propensity  at  all  which  oao  properly  l^  called 
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*  This  diversity  of  opinion/  says  well  nigh  banished  from  the  regions  of  philo- 

Dr.  Gleigy  *  may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source,  sophy,     For  such  a  proceeding  it  is  not  di(h- 

Tliere  are  not  many  original  thinkers.      The  cult  to  assign  the  cause.   The  instinctive  ^heme 

greater  pari  of  even  those  who  are  called  philo-  requires  much  less  labor  of  investigation  than 

sophers  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain  the  systems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients ;  for  upon 

masters  whose  authority  they  deem  sufficient  to  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  utmost 

supply  the  place  of  argument;  and,  having  chosen  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 

their  respective  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  sup- 

what  his  master  taught,  or  is  supposed  to  have  posing  it  the  effect  of  a  particular  instinct  im- 

taught.  When  Locke  so  successfully  attacked  the  planted  in  the  mind  for  that  very  purpose.  Hence, 

doctrine  of  nmate  ideas,  and  innate  principles  of  in  some  popular  works  of  philosophy,  we  have 

ipecQlatiTe  truth,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  a  detail  of  so  many  distinct  internal  senses,  that 

nve  overturned  at  the  same  time  all  innate  it  requires  no  small  strength  of  memory  to  re» 

principles  whatever;  to  have  divested  the  human  tain  their  very  names ;  besides  the  moral  sense, 

mind  of  every  passion,  affection,  and  instinct;  we  have  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  de- 

and  to  have  left  m  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  forraity,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  hoarding  sense, 

senstioa.  memory,  and  intellect.    Such,  we  are  and  a  number  of  others,  which  it  is  needless  here 

pursuaded,  was  not  his  intention ;  nor  is  there  to  mention.    This  new  system,  which  converts 

any  thing  in  his  immortal  woik  which,  when  in-  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  mere  history,  or 

terpiefed  with  candor,  appears  to  have  such  a  rather  into  a  collection  of  facts  and  anecdotes, 

tendency.     Great  part  of  his  Essay  on  Human  though  it  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  is  not  yet 

Undeisbinding  has  been  very  generally  misun-  universally  received.    It  has  been  opposed  by 

deistood.      Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  many  speculative  men,  and  by  none  with  greater 

soon  discovered;  and  mankind,  finding  philo-  skill  than  Dr.  Priestley;  who  maintains,  with 

sephy  disencumbered  of  the  barbarous  jargon  the  earliest  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have 

of  the  schools,  and   built  upon  a   few   self'  from  nature  no  innate  sense  of  truth,  nor  any 

evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  instinctive  principle  of  action;   that  even  the 

ooinion  advanced,  or  which  they  supposed  to  be  action  of  sucking  in  new-bom  infants  is  to  be 

aovanced,  by  that  illustrious  author ;  especially  accounted  for  upon  principles   of  mechanism ; 

if  that  opinion  was  contrary  to  any  part  of  the  and  that  the  desire  of  the  sexes  is  merely  associ- 

sdiolaetic  system,  which  had  so  long  been  en^  ation.' 

pfeycd  to  perplex  the  understanding,  and  to  veil        Dr.  Gleig  proceeds  to  enquire, '  Whetlier  or 

absoidity,     Ilence  arose  many  philosophers  of  not  there  be  instinctive  principles  in  man  ? ' 

eouDenoe,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  main-  *  But,'  he  adds,  *  in  order  to  proceed  upon  sure 

tatned,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider,  first, 

LodLe^  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  in-  such  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  as  are  gene- 

stincts,  but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  rally  allowed  to  be  instinctive :  for  an  attempt 

usoally  called  by  that  name  is  resolvable  into  has  been  lately  made  to  prove,  that  even  these 

aaodatioo  and  habit.  This  doctrine  was  attacked  actions  are  the  offspring  of  reason  influenced  by 

by  Ldtd  Shaftesbury,  who  introduced  into  the  motives ;  and  that  instinct,  as  above  defined,  is 

theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived  from  nature,  a  mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  ev- 

1  sRbe  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  sense  istence  either  in  man  or  brute.  Caterpillars,  it  is 

of  ridicule :   and  these  he  considered  as  the  said,  when  shaken  off  a  tree  in  every  direction, 

tertsof  speculative  truth  and  moral  rectitude,  instantly   turn  round  towards  the  trunk  and 

His  lordship's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  climb  up,  though  they  had  never  formerly  been 

by  Mr.  Hutchison  of  Glasgow,  who  published  a  on  the  surface  of  the  ground     This  is  a  striking 

systCBi  of  moral  philosophy,  founded  upon  a  instance  of  instinct.    On  the  tree,  and  not  upon 

leoae  of  instinct,  to  whicn  he  gave  the  name  of  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  finds  its  food.    If, 

the  moral  sense ;  and  the  undoubted  merit  of  his  therefore, it  did  not  turn  and  cl^mb  up  the  trunk, 

work  procnr»l  him  many  followers.— It  being  it  would  inevitably  perish ;  but  surely  the  cater- 

Bow  discovered,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  the  pillar  knows  not  Uiat  such  an  exertion  is  neces- 

koman  mind  is  endowed  with  instinctive  prin-  sary  to  its  preservation ;  and  therefore  it  acts 

ciplei  of  action,  a  sect  of  philosophers  soon  not  from  motives,  but  from  blind  impulse.  The 

arose,  who  maintained,  with  much  vehemence,  bee  and  the  beaver  an?  endowed  with  an  instinct 

that  it  is  likevrise  endowed  with  instinctive  pri»>  which  has  the  appearance  of  foresight    They 

ciples  of  belief;   and  who  built  a  system  of  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with  provisions  ; 

metaphysics^  if  such  it  may  be  called,  upon  a  but  the  foresight  is  not  theirs.     Neither  bees 

mimba   of  innate,  distinct,  and  independent  nor  beavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.    The 

mies.    The  rise  of  this  sect  is  well  known,  solitary  wasp  diss  holes  in  the  sand,  in  each  of 

Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doc-  which  she  deposits  an  egg.  Though  she  certainly 

triae  leniecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas;  and  had  knows  not  that  an  animal  is  to  proceed  from 

thence  deduced  consequences  supposed  to  be  that  egg,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  that  this  ani- 

dangerousin  themselves,butwhich  it  was  thought  mal  roust  be  nourished  with  other  animals,  she 

eottld  not  be  denied  without  refusing  the  prin-  collects  a  few  small  green  worms,  which  she 

ciples  from  which  they  were  inferred.     The  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the  hole 

femidation  of  the  instinctive  system  being  thus  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 

hid,  the  system  itself  was  rapidly  carried  to  a  the  wasp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  stored 

hei^  hx  beyond  what  seems  to  have  been  the  with  the  food  destined  for  its  support.     The 

inlenCion  of  its  excellent  author ;  and  reason  was  green  worms  are  devoured  in  succession ;  and 
Vol.  XII»  F 
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the  number  deposited  is  escactly  pro^rtioned  made  all  things  in  nunil>er,  weight,  and  reensnre* 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  growth  and  tran»-  On  the  whole,  it  is  evider^t,  that  the  structure  of 
formation  of  the  wasp-worm  into  a  fly ;  when  it  a  honey-comb  is  an  efl'ect  of  instinct  which  can- 
issues  from  the  hole,  and  is  capable  of  procuring  not  he  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reason, 
its  own  nourishment.  This  instinct  of  the  parent  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
wasp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  she  feeas  not  Locke,  that '  if  brutes  have  any  ideas  at  alt,  and 
upon  flesh  herself.  Birds  oif  the  same  species,  are  not  mere  machines,  as  some  would  haye 
unless  restrained,  uniformly  build  their  nests  of  them,  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  some  rea* 
the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same  form  and  son.'  Yet,  that  animals  have  no  po«er  of  en^ 
situation,  though  they  inhabit  very  different  di-  laiging  their  ideas,  is  a  position,  of  the  truth  of 
mates ;  and  the  form  and  situation  are  always  which,  though  advanced  by  Locke,  we  have 
suited  to  their  nature,  and  calculated  to  afford  great  doubts.  It  is  well  known  that  crows  feed 
them  shelter  and  protection.  When  danger,  or  upon  several  kinds  of  shell  iish  when  witbia 
any  other  circumstance  peculiar  to  certain  coun-  their  reach ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the 
tries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form  shell  by  raising  the  fish  to  a  gieai:  height^  and 
or  situation  of  nests  necessary,  that  deviation  ii  letting  it  drop  upon  a  stone  or  a  rock.  This 
made  in  an  equal  degree,  and  iu  the  very  same  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  pure  .iostincC 
manner,  by  all  tlie  birds  of  one  species ;  and  it  directing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  ae* 
is  never  found  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  quiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
country  where  alone  it  can  serve  any  good  pur-  the  following  fiut,  which  was  communicated  ta 
pose.  When  removed  by  necessity  from  ttneir  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopsrdia  firitannic%  '  by 
eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with  haste  and  a  gentleman  whose  veracity/  they  say»  '  i§  tat- 
anxiety,  and  shift  them  so  as  to  heat  them  questioned,  and  who,  being  totally  unac- 
eqnaHy ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  quainted  with  the  theories  of  philosopherB»  has 
their  haste  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  of  course  no  frivorite  hypothesis  to  sunporl?  la 
the  cold  of  the  climate.  But  do  oirds  reason,  spring,  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  nett  in 
and  all  of  the  same  species  reason  equally  well,  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  planted  round 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  danger,  and  upon  his  gsoden ;  and  in  his  morning  walks  he  had 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  best  avoided  ?  often  been  amused  by  witneasing  frmoos  con- 
Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or  do  they  bats  between  them  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the 
know  that  heat  is  necessary  for  incubation  ?  No :  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  mual,  tfll  at  lait 
in  all  tiiese  operations  men  recognize  the  inten-  the  cat  gave  way  and  took  shelter  under  a  bedge, 
tioni^  of  nature ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the  ani-  as  if  to  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of 
mals  iftemselves,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  retreating  to  the  honse.  The  crows  conttmied 
upon  them  as  motives.  for  a  short  time  to  make  a  threateiung  noise ; 
One  instance  of  the  mathematical  skill  dis-  but,  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  eonld 
played  in  the  structure  of  a  honeycomb,  deserves  do  nothing  more  than  threaten^  one  of  thcim  lifled 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  a  stone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden^  and 
problem,  at  what  precise  angle  die  three  planes  perched  witii  it  on  a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge, 
which  compose  thrtfc  bottom  of  a  celt  ought  to  where  she  sat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept  along  under  the 
saving  of  material  and  labor,  lliis  is  one  of  hedge,  tiie  crow  accompanied  ner  fay  flying  from 
those  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  branch  t6  branch,  and  from  tree  to  free :  and 
mathematics,  which  are  called  problems  of  max-  when  at  last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding 
HdSl  and  minima.  The  celebrated  M'Laurin  place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering 
resolved  it  by  a  fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the  stone  drop  from  oa 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crOw^  on  ^s  ocoa- 
Society  of  London,  and  determined  precisely  the  sion,  reasoned,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  seems  lo 
angle  required.  Upon  the  most  exact  mensura-  be  little  less  evident,  that  the  ideas  enplo^  in 
tion  which  the  subjectoould  admit,  he  afterwards  her  reasoning  were  enlarged  beyond  those  wbiok 
found,  that  it  is  the  Very  angle  in  which  the  three  she  bad  received  from  her  senses.  By  her  senses 
planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comk  she  might  have  perceived  that  the  shell  of  a  fish 
do  actually  meet.  Shall  we  ask  here.  Who  taught  is  broken  by  a  fall :  but  could  her  senses  inform 
Ae  bees  the  properties  of  solids,  and  to  resolve  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off 
problems  of  maxima  and  minima  ?  If  a  honey-  the  field  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  ?  No :  from  the 
comb  were  a  work  of  human  art,  every  man  of  effect  of  the  one  fall  preserved  in  her  memoij, 
common  sense  would  conclude,  without  hesita-  she  must  have  inferred  the  other  by  her  poeef 
tation,  that  he  who  invented  the  construction  Of  reasoning.' 

must  have  understood  the  principles  on  whieh  it        Having,  by  the  above  and  other  arguuient% 

Iras  constructed.    We  need  not  say  that  bees  proved  thai  there  is  such  a  principle  as  instinct 

know  none  of  these  things.    They  work  moel  m  the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  h  es8ential9v 

geometrically  without  any  knowledge  of  geome-  different  from  human  reason,  Dr.  Gleig  returns 

try ;  somewhat  like  a  child,  who,  by  turning  the  to  our  own  species,  and  enquires,  <  Whether 

handle  of  an  organ,  makes  good  music  without  there  be  any  occasions  upon  whioh  man  nets 

any  knowledge  of  music.    The  art  is  not  in  the  instinctively,  and  what  tnose  occasions  are  ? 

child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.    In  like  This,  says  he,  is  a  question  of  some  diflkmlty, 

manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  so  geome-  to  which  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  ^il] 

trically,  the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  perhaps  never  be  given.    The  principle  of  «ase 

that  Great  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  ciation  (see  Metaphtbios)  operates  so  poweru 
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faXtj  in  man,  and  at  so  early  a  pneriod  of  life,  motions  from  side  to  side  to  seixe  it  with  its 

that  in  many  cases  ic  seems  to  be  impossible  to  moath»  io  the  very  same  manner  in  which  it 

distingnash  the  effects  of  habit  from  the  opera-  always  seizes  the  breast  of  its  nurse,  till,  taught 

tioDs  of  nature.    Yet  diere  are  a  few  cades,  im-  by  experience  to  distinguish  objects  by  the  sense 

mediately  connected  with  the  preservation  of  of  sigut,  when  these  alternate  motions,  being  no 

the  individoal  and  the  propagation  of  the  kind,  longer  useful,  are  no  longer  employed.    If  this 

in  which,  by  %  little  attention,  these  things  may  be  not  an  instance  of  pure  instinct,  we  know  not 

be  disdneui^ied.    We  have  already  given  an  what  it  is.    It  cannot  be  the  result  of  association 

iastaooe  m  the  sucking  of  a  child,  which  we  or  mechanism ;  for,  when  the  stretching  of  the 

bdlere  to  be  an  operation  performed  by  instinct  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contact  with  the 

Dr.  Priestley,  however,  thinks  differently;  the  child's  mouth,  and  no  association  which  includes 

actioD  of  sucking,  says  he,  I  am  confident,  from  the  act  of  sucking  can  have  been  formed.    As- 

my  own  observations,  is  not  natural,  but  ac-  sociations  of  ideas  are  the  consequence  of  simul- 

qoired*    What  observations  they  were  which  taneous  impressions   frequently  repeated;  but 

led  him  to  this  conclusion  he  has  not  told  us,  when  the  cnild  first  declares,  as  plainly  as  it 

and  we  cannot  imagine ;  but  every  observation  could  do  were  it  possessed  of  language,  its  wish 

which  we  ourselves  have  made  compels  us  to  to  &ncfc,  it  has  not  received  a  single  impression 

believe  dmt  an  attempt  to  suck  is  natural  to  with  which  that  wish  can  possibly  be  associated. 

chiUren.    It  has  been  observed,  by  Mr.  Smellie,  The  greater  part  of  those  actions^  as  well  as  of 

that  the  instinct  of  sucking  is  not  excited  by  the  apparentiv  instinctive  principles  of  belief,  we 

any  smdl  peculiar  to  the  modier,  to  milk,  or  to  have  no  doubt,  are  acquired ;  out  we  are  per- 

any  other  substance ;  for  that  infimts  suck  indis-  suaded  that  a  child  sucks  its  nurse,  as  a  bee 

criminately  every  thing  brought  into  contact  builds  its  cell,  by  instinct;  for  upon  no  other 

with  their  months.    He  therefore  iniers,  that  the  hypothesis  can  we  account  for  the  spontaneous 

desire  of  socking  is  innate,  and  co-eval  with  the  efforts  exerted  in  both  these  operations ;  and  we 

appetHe  for  air.    The  ob6erva;tion  is  certainly  think  it  no  disgrace  to  our  species,  that  in  some 

just :  hat  a  disciple'of  Dr.  Piriestley's  may  object  few  cases  we  should  act  firom  the  same  principle 

to  the  inference ;  for '  in  sucking  and  swallow-  with  the  inferior  creation^  as  nothing  seems  more 

ing  gar  food,  and  in  many  such  instances,  it  is  true  than  that, 

encednig  probable,  saysth^  Dr.,  that  the  actions  _iu«oa  nisf  o'er  initiaet  w  w*  cfAi 

of  fbe  muscles  are  originally  apU^matic,  havmg  |^  j^w  'lii  God  that  wkt,  in  that  lis  van. 

been  so  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  fii^t  they  to^qtitttti?  «  «  Hr.  .^      Vt   u^iiu^^  . 

are  stirniOatod,  and  contract  mechanically  when-  P  STITUTE, ».  a.  &  ».  s.^      Fr.  vntUiur ; 

ever  their  actiJm  is  requisite.'    This  is  irtainly  I-«itu^tiok,  n.».             /  lat  iniMyo    To 

the  CM  with  resp^  to  the  moUon  of  th^  IiwnTo'TioiiARY,«J.        V fix; establish; set- 

mseies  in  the  action  of  breathing;  and  if  that  irsnTOTOB,  n. «.              i  tie  or  prescnbe ; 

action  he  of  the  same  kind,  andTpioceed  from  ^^"^*"I^/*!5.  "'?i      •   ,  ^^f^""^  **  i"" 

Ae  very  same  canse  with  the  action  of  sucking,  ^f  J  **f  ,^?il3?,"^~  ILI?J*"!^  ""^^    ^T 

iDd  di  child  never  show  a  desire  to  suck  bSt  '^^^^  estabhshed  law;  srttied  older;  preoypt; 

when  somedung  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  »^°»  5  eMMa^n,     IwUtntaon,  act  of.  «^bbsh- 

aioiitk.  Dr.  Frfcstley's£«mntof  this  operation  ^J^i  a  positive  law;  edncatoon.    InsUtutiomuy, 

^fp^  to  US  much  more  satisfactory  t£^  that  ^rTfi-ZSHS/^o^^t  t^ 

of  Oc  Mthors  who  attribute  it  to  instinct    But  tutor,  «n  u^ctor;  one  who  ertabbshes  an  in- 

ibe  sctions  of  breathing   and   sucking   differ  •f*^**-    Institutist,  awnter  of  elemental  in- 

anntially  in  several   «urticulars.     They  are  •««<»<»»• 

indeed  hodi  performed  oy  means  of  air ;  but,  in  The  iMftituticMi  of  God's  law  is  described  as  being 

the  former,  a  child  for  tnany  months  exerts  no  ertaUished  by  solemn  injunction.              Hooker. 

fpomaneous  e®)rt,  whilst  a  spontaneous  effort  Here  let  as  breathe,  and  haply  imUUuU 

wis  to  be  AsolutelY  necessary  for  die  perfonn-  A  coune  of  leammg,  and  mgenuous  rtu^. 

anee  of  die  latter.    Of  tfns  indeed  we  could  not  q,^  ^  ^  i^^^^UutUU  waM  venr^S^U 

1*  certain,  were  It  tnie  that  infanur^^^^  an  dS  ran^I^S!?^^ 

lymptoms  of  a  wish  to  suck,  but  when  something  ^^^  ^  CmuumptwH. 

is  setnally  in  contact  widi  dieirmouths ;  for  die  jhat  it  was  not  out  of  Oshion  AristoUe  declaredi 

nere  act  of  sucking  then  might  well  be  sup-  '^  \^  politics,  among  the  intHtutUmary  rales  ot 

posed  tp  be  aotomatic  and  the  effect  of  irritation,  youth.                                                    Browne, 

Bot  diis  is  not  the  case.    A  healthy  and  vigorous  If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledee  would 

iahnt,  within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  insensibly  insinuate  itself.              Decay  cf  Piety, 

plainest  and  most  vnequivocal  evidence  of  a  It  might  have  succeeded  a  little  better,  if  it  had 

desire  to  sock,  before  any  Uiing  be  brought  into  pleased  die  imtitutort  of  the  civil  mondis  of  die 

actoal  contact  widi  its  moudi.    It  stretohes  out  »«»  to  have  ordained  them  altemati^  odd  and  even. 

itsneck,  and  tnms  its  head  from  side  to  side,       ._     ,  .  .     - r~^TJ^'jM 

ap^yinq^if.omediing;anddiatdi;  JJ^^dieocr^^  of  die  Jew.  was  «uia«..d^^^^ 

obi«i  of  its  pursuit  is  swnediing  which  it  may  ^hcy'  quarrel  sometimes  widi  die  eiecution  'of 

sack,  every  m^  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  j,^^^  and  sometimes  witii  die  inetUuti^.           Id. 

eooviocrog  experiment.    When  an  infant  is  thus  xhU  law,  diough  custom  now  diroctt  die  oonise, 

strrtching  out  its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  As  nature's  instituu,  is  yotin  foicsi^ 

any  tbioff  be  made  to  touch  any  part  of  its  Uncancelled,  though  disused.                     JOryden. 

hK,  the  Tittle  creature  will  instantly  turn  to  the  It  is  a  necessary  piece  of  Providence  in  me  in- 

object,    and     endeavour    by    quick    alternate  stitutlon  of  cur  children,  to  train  them  up  to  some- 
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what  in  their  youth,  that  may  honestly  entertain  On  these  occasions,  the  three  classes  loeet  (o- 

them  in  their  age.  V Estrange.  gether.    At  the  end  of  each  year,  they  are  to 

The  holiness  of  the  first  fruits  and  the  liunp  is  g^ve  a  circumstantial  accoant  to  the  legisladve 

an  holiness  merely  of  imtitution,  outward  and  no-  body  of  the  progress  made  in  that  year  in  the 

minal ;  whereas  the  holiness  of  the  root  is  an  ho-  arts  and  sciences.    The  prizes  given  yearly  by 

liness  of  nature,  inherent  and  real.         Atterbury.  ^^(.ii  class  are  to  be  publicly  notified  at  certain 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  m-  times.    The  sums  requisite  for  the  support  of 

ttihuion.  BentUy.  ^^  institution  are  to  be  decreed  yearly  by  the 

To  twertttte  a  court  and  country  i»aity  without  x^^^y^^^^^  y^     ^^  a  requisition  made  by  the 

matenals.  would  be  a  very  new  system  m  poh^^  J^^^.^^  directory^  Thefirst  forty-eight  mem- 

The  certain  feasts  are  imtUuted  now,  '  H"  "^l**  t^^  ^^.^^  executive  directory,  to 

Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  vow.  wJ^om  the  choice  of  the  remaining  members  was 

Cowper.  Convgrtation,  confided.      To   the    members    residentiary    in 

Our  insHtutiaru  and  our  sUong  belief  Paris  is  reserved  the  choice  both  of  the  depart- 

Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin  ment  and  the  foreign  members.     On  a  vacancy 

To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts.  in  any  class,  three  candidates  are  named  by  the 

Bynm't  Manfred,  class  for  the  choice  of  the  body  at  large.     Each 

Instituti;,  or  Institution,  in  literature,  is  a  class  is  to  have,  at  its  place  of  meeting,  a  collec- 

term  applied  to  establishments  for  the  promotion  tion  of  the  products,  both  of  nature  and  art,  and 

of  science  generally,  and  was  first  given  to  the  a  library,  according  to  its  particular  wants.    The 

French  National  Institute,  founded  in  December  regulations  of  the  institution,  with  respect  to  the 

1795.  That  nation,atthetiroe  of  the  Revolution,  times  of  meeting  and  its  employments,  are  to 

having  conceived  a  hatred  to  every  thing  royal,  be  drawn  up  by  the  body  at  large,  and  laid  be- 

abolished  the  seven  Royal  Academies,  and  sub-  fore  the  legislative  assembly.     On  the  restoration 

stituted  the  National   Institute.    It    was    first  of  the  house   of  Bourbon,  e^ery  thing  royal 

opened  the  7th  of  December,  when  Benezech,  was  restored,  and  the  National  Institute  was  re- 

the  then  minister  for  the  home  department,  at-  converted  to  a  Royal  Academy.    Still,  however^ 

tended,  and  the  decree  of  foundation  was  read ;  the  same  objects  are  pursued, 
which  was  to  the   following  purport: — ^'The       The  French  National  Institute  appears  to  have 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  belongs  to  the  cj^en  rise  to  'The  Royal  Institution  of  Great 

republic,  and  Paris  is  its  place  of  residence.  Britain,'  founded  in  1799   by  the  celebratea 

Its  employment  is  to  aim  at  bringing  all  arts  and  count  Rumford,  and  which  is  situated  in  Albe- 

sciences  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  marie  Street,  Piccadilly.    The  establishment  is 

are  capable.     It  is  to  notice  every  new  attempt,  upon  a  magnificent  plan,    and   the    building 

and  all  new  discoveries,  and  to  keep  up  a  cor-  adapted  to  the  design.    It  comprises,  a  reading 

respondence  with  all  foreign  literary  societies,  room  for  English  and  foreign  newspapers;  a 

And,  by  the  particular  orders  of  the  Executive  library  for  reference,  and  ano&er  for  tne  reading 

Directory,  its  first  studies  are  to  be  directed  to  of  mcdern  publications ;  a  museum  of  curiosities; 

those  subjects  which  more  immediately  tend  to  a  mechanical  repository  for  machinery,   &c. ; 

the  reputation  and  advantage  of  the  French  re-  a  chemical  laboratory  on  a  grand  scale,   the 

public'    The  academy  is  to  consist  of  288  mem-  learned  Mr.  Brande  being  the  chemical  professor ; 

ners,  half  of  whom  are  to  reside  in  Paris,  the  and,  lastly,  a  splendid  amphitheatre  for  lecturer, 

other  half  in  the  departments ;  and  to  them  is  to  which  will  hold  700  persons,  with  a  gallery  ca- 

be  added  a  certain  number  of  foreigners,  as  pable  of  holding  200  more.    The   number  of 

honoranr  members,  confined  at  present  to  twenty-  proprietors  was  400,  who  are  life-holders  and 

four.    The  academy  is  divided  mto  three  classes,  subscribers.    This  society  is  incorporated,  and 

each  class  into  sections,  each  section  to  contain  prints  its  Transactions  in  a  quarterly  publicatioa 

twelve  members.    First  class,  mathematics  atid  Its  members  are  authorised  to  add  to  their  names 

natural  philosophy.    Tliis  class  is  divided  into  the  initials  M.R.I. 

ten  sections.    1.  Mathematiq^;   2.  Mechanical        Institute,  in  Scotti^  law.     >Vhen  by  dispo- 

arts ;  3.  Astronomy ;  4.  Experimental  Philoso-  sition  or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  persons  are 

phy;  5.  Chemistry;  6.  Natural  history;  7.  Bo-  called  to  the  succession  of  an  estate  one  after 

tany;  8.  Anatomy  and  animal  history;  9.  Medi-  another,  the  person  first  named  's  called  the  in- 

cinc  and  surgery;   10.  Animal  economy,  and  stitute,  the  others  substitutes, 
the  veterinary  science.    Second  class,  morality       Institutes,  in  literary  history,  a  book  con- 

and  polities.    This  class  consists  of  six  sections,  taining  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law.    The 

1.  Analysis  of  sensations  and  ideas ;  2.  Morals;  institutes  are  divided  into  books;  and  contain 

3.  legislature;  4.  Political  economy;  5.  History;  an  abridgement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil 

6.  Geography.    Third  class,  literature  and  the  law,  being  designed  for  the  use  of  students.  See 

fine  arts,    lliis  class  consists  of  eight  sections.  Law. 

1.  Universal  grammar;   2.  Ancient  languages;       Institution,  London.    See  London. 
3.  Poetry;  4.  Antiquities;  5.  Painting;  6.  Sculp-       Institution,  Afeican.    See  African  Insti- 

ture ;  7.  Architecture ;  8.  Music.    For  each  class  tution. 

a  puticular  room  in  the  Louvre  is  appropriated.        Institution,  in  the  canon  and  common  law. 

No  one  can  be  a  member  of  two  classes  at  the  signifies  the  investing  a  clerk  with  the  spirituali- 
same  time ;  but  a  member  of  one  class  may  be    ties  of  a  rectory,  8cc.f  which  is  done  by  the 

present  at  the  meetings  of  any  other.    Each  class  bishop,  who  uses  the  following  formula : — '  I  in^ 
ts  to  print,  yearly,  an  account  of  its  transactions,    stiiute  you  rector  of  such  a  church  with  the  cure 

cur  tiroes  a  year  there  are  to  be  public  meetings,  of   souls,    and   receive  your  cure  and  mine/ 
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the  clerk  is  instituted  he  must  subscribe 
tba  thixty-niDe  articles  in  the  presence  of  the  or- 
diaujp  or  his  substitute;  this  subscription  must 
also  be  without  resenre,  exception,  or  qualifies** 
tion;  otherwise  his  institution  is  ipso  facto,  void 
aod  nuUy  and  the  church  still  vacant.  13  £Uz. 
c  12.  At  the  same  time  the  ordi^ry  requires 
the  clark  to  subscribe  the  other  two  articles  mcn- 
tioiied  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon  about  the  king's 
supreaiacyy  and  the  lawfulness  and  use  of  &e 
Utoigy.  Before  institution  he  must  also  take 
the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  first  statute  of  William 
and  Maiy,  c.  8,  instead  of  the  former  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  required  by  stat.  1 
Eliz. ;  and  then  he  must  take  the  oath  against 
simony,  enjoined  by  the  fortieth  caaon,  and  the 
oeffh  of  canonical  obedience;  and,  if  it  is  a 
▼icacage,  the  oath  of  personal  residence ;  and  he 
is  U>  have  certificates  given  him  of  his  subscribing 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  act  of  uniformity, 
in  English,  in  a  distinct  instrument,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  of  his  other 
sabscriptions  and  oaths,  in  latin. 

The  church,  by  institution,  is  full  against  all 
persons  but  the  king,  but  it  is  not  full  against  the 
king,  till  induction ;  and  the  clerk  by  it  may  enter 
upon  the  parsonage  house  and  glebe,  and  take 
die  tithes ;  but  he  cannot  let  or  grant  them,  nor 
sue  for  them,  if  they  be  refused  to  be  paid,  till 
he  be  inducted.    See  Ikduction. 

INSTOP',  V.  0.  In  and  stop.  To  close  up ; 
lostop. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  oeaf  at  hand 
The  seams  Mtfofw.  Drydgn't  Ann,  Minb. 

INSTRUCT',  P.  tf.'\      Fr.    mttruire ;     Lat. 
IirsTmucfTOB,  n.  t.  t  iastruo.     To  teach ;   to 
IssraOc'riov,  n.s.  I  form  by  precept;  to  in- 
Istraut^TiVE,  a^.  J  form  authoritatively  ;  to 
educate ;  to  institute ;  to  direct.    It  has  com- 
iDonly  M  before  the  thing  taught :  instructor,  a 
leadker;  one  who  imparts  knowledge:    instruc- 
tion, the  act  of  teacning ;  information ;  know- 
ledge; mandates:  instructive,  conTe3ring know- 
kdge. 

Oat  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice, 
that  he  m^ht  instruet  thee.       Deuteronomy  iv.  36. 
See  mis  dispatched  with  all  the  haste  then 
can'st; 
Aaoa  111  give  thee  more  imtruetum.  Shaktpeare, 

The  Csther  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell 
Who  both  their  parent  and  iratntetor  was. 

Denham'i  Progress  of  Learning. 
O  thou,  who  future  things  can'st  represent 
As  preient,  heavenly  tiutructor  /  MUton, 

liutntet  me,  for  thou  koowest.  Id, 

Poets«  the  first  instrvetars  of  mankind, 
Broaght  all  things  to  their  native  proper  use. 

Itose&mmon. 
With  variety  of  hutruetive  expresnons  by  speech 
■la  aloae  is  endowed.  nJder, 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  afU?  the 
voefeor  htm  prepared  and  instrueted  the  same  for  a 
heariag  before  tne  judge.  Ayliffe, 

1  wbM,  not  laugh  bnt  to  instmet ;  or,  it  my 
■D&  oeafes  to  be  mstntetive,  it  shall  never  cease  to 
bt  inaooeat.  Addison. 

Seren]  mstruetors  were  disposed  amongst  this 
little  helpless  people.  id. 

We  have  precepts  of  duty  given  us  by  our  ta- 

Rogers, 


Emblem  mstruetive  of  the  virtuous  man, 
Who  keeps  his  tempered  mind  serene  and  poie^ 
And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized. 
Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 

Thomson, 
instructive  satire,  true  to  virtue's  cause ! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  laws. 

Young, 
Thv  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew, 
Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue. 

Cowper,  Charity 

IN'STRUMENT,  n.  s .      -v     Fr.  instrument ; 
J  vsTuvu^vfTAJ.,  adj,         #  Latin    instrumen' 

iNSTaUMEKTAL'lTY,  II.  S.    ^  tum,    A  tOOl  USCd 

lasTauMEN'TALLr,  adv.  i  for  work ;  a  frame 
Instrumen'talkess,  n.  s.J  constructed  for 
yielding  harmonious  sounds ;  a  writing  contain- 
ing contract  or  order :  used  of  persons,  as  agents, 
and  oflen  in  a  bad  sense :  that  oy  means  of  which 
something  is  done ;  one  who  acts  for  another : 
instrumental,  conducive  to;  helpful;  not  vocal : 
instrumentality,  subordinate  agency :  instrumen- 
tally,  in  a  manner  conducive  to  an  end :  instni- 
mentalness,  usefulness  to  a  definite  purpose. 

If  he  smite  him  with  an  instnanent  of  iron,  so  that 
he  die,  he  is  a  murderer.  Numbers  xxxv.  16. 

So  ferforth  this  thing  is  went. 
That  my  will  was  his  willes  instrument ; 
That  is  to  say,  my  will  obeied  his  will 
Id  all  things.         Chaucer.  The  S^[uieres  Tale. 

Thise  olde  gentil  Bretons,  in  hir  dayes. 
Of  diverse  aventuies  maden  layes 
Rimeved  in  hir  firste  Breton  tonge ; 
Which  layes  with  hir  instruments  ibey  songe. 
Or  elles  reden  hem  for  hir  plesance. 

id.  Prologue  to  the  Frankeieines  Tale, 

The  joyous  birdes  shrouded  in  chearefiill  shade 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  sweet ; 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  the'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet. 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  water's  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wipd  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremonial 
abrogated,  require  the  abrogadon  of  instrumental  mu- 
sick,  approving  nevertheless  the  use  of  vocal  melody 
to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason,  wherefore  iho 
one  should  be  thought  a  legal  ceremony  and  not  the 
other.  Hooker. 

All  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child,  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  found. 

Shakspeare^. 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect. 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me.  id.  Otltello, 

All  second  and  instnimental  causes,  without  that 
operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them,  would  be- 
come altogether  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead. 

Raleigh, 

The  tnitrumffitoinsif  of  riches  to  woiks  of  cha« 
rity,  has  rendered  it  very  political,  in  every  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  by  laws  to  settle  and  secure 
property.  Hammond. 

Prayer,  which  w^instrumental  to  every  thing,  hath 
a  particular  promise  in  this  thin^.  l^yUtr, 

In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Nor  mixed  in  mirth,  in  youthfiil  pleasure  shares, 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears. 

Dnfden. 
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Sweet  voices,  mixt  with  instrumfntal  sounds.  We  will  give  yon  sleepy  crii&ft,  that  yonr  tM^fei, 

Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds.  unintelligent  of  our  in*uficienaj  may,  though  lltifty 

Id.  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.      Shukspsare. 

In  benefits,  as  well  as  injuries,  h  is  the  principal  Fasting  kilb  by  the  bad  state,  or  by  the  tioa^let- 

that  we  are  to  consider,  not  the  irutrument ;  that  mu  Quantity  of  fluids.            Af^mihmoi  an  AlUmnU* 

which  a  man  does  by  another  is  in  truth  his  own  act.  We  are  weak,  dependant  creatures,  inmffidemt  to 

L'BiCrange.  ovr  own  happmess,  full  of  wants  which  ot  ouraelvea 


Box  IS  useful  for  turners  and  inftrument  makers. 

Mortimer, 
Habitual  preparation  for  the  sacrament  consists 


we  cannot  rBllbve,  exposed  to  a  numerous  train  of 
evils  which  we  know  not  how  to  divert.        ho^en. 


,     ..   -    -           , .  . .,              ■  ,     ,  u  r  INSUFFIATION, «.  $.     Lat.  m  and  n#o. 

Ili  *^n«X  ^J!^T  A  °'  P"rS«  A-"*  The  act  of  breathing  npon.                           ^ 

nets,  wroneht  chiefly  by  uOa  s  snint,  and  tnttm-        , ,^. ..r  i.  Jj   '^      ^^         e     _j  .    • 

mntttfy  by  hi«  ^d,  iiT  the  h«rt  M  ml  of  mw.  . ,  I»|x««««»  "^  .hj««l»  »  «  «*««  of  nrtau  lo 

^    ^               '                                    Somih  hleaamg  their  children,  but  takeil  up  by  the  apos- 

I  disceiA  some  excellent  final  cauft»  of  conjuni.  |K^*«^  *>'  •*»*'  ^^'{J  •»«fj,"^  ^»»  c£risl 

tion  of  body  and  soill :  but  the  instrumental  I  inow  '^^                                 Hammo,ui  i  PumdamentaU. 

not,  noi  what  invisible  bands  and  fetters  unite  them  IN'SULAR^  odj.^      Fr.  imulnre;  Lat.  tn- 

together.                                                    BenUey.  Ifi'saLaBT,  «i(^'.    >sula.     Belonging  to  an  is- 

The  Presbyterian  merit  is  of  little  weight,  when  In'svlated,  ad^.  Jland:   insulated,  not  con- 

they    allege    themselves  itutrumental   towards  the  tignous  on  any  side. 


restoration.  Swift. 

An  inMtrmnerU,  who^  chords  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  on)y  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Camper.  Truth, 

tltSTRUllElftTS,  MtTSICAL.     Scc  MuSIC. 

1NSUBR£S,  I^suBal,  or  Isomdres,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Insubri^  a  people  of  Gallic 
origin,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Komans,  and 
thev  country  made  into  a  province. 

INSUBRIA,orlNSUBRXuM  Acer,  in  ancient 
geographvy  a  distritt  of  Gallia  Transpadana; 
fituated  between  the  Ticinus  on  the  west,  the 


Dmtna,  being  iutniuAded  by  the  aea,  Is  htfdiy 
lo  be  invaded,  havittg  many  other  inmUary  advan- 
tages. Howd. 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and 
mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

Byron.  i)on  Juan. 
Look  a^ain ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowea  on  my  sight, 
Two  umilated  phantom^  Of  the  brain. 

Byron.  Chwte  Ifttroti. 
Insuuited,  in  an^hitecture,  au  appelldtion 
given  to  such  columt»  as  stand  alotie. 
Imsulated,  in  electrical  experiments,    yfhen 


Addua  on  the  wst,  the  Padus  on  the  south,  and    ^ny  body  is  pren«ted  fiTmicommuniditing  "with 

rS^rS^lS^^?^'  J.  .     T  .   •       A     r  ^  ^^^f  ^  ^«  interpositioii  of  an  electric 

INSUFFERABLE,  ad,.  J     Lat- «»  and  «/-  body,  it  4  add  to  be  insSated.     See  Elwtei- 

Issuffeeably,  oat;.         Sfif^-     ^ot  to  be  ^^j^ 

le ;  intolerable ;  beyond  endurance ;  detest-  INSULSE',  aih.    Lat  imuUu$.    Dull  i  insi- 

;  contemptible  to  an  extreme  degree :  used  pi^ .  heavy. 

IN'SULT,  n.  t.  &  o.  0.  \     Fr.  insulter;  Lat. 
iNSULf  Eft,  II.  f.  iiTuulto.    The  act  of 


borne 
able, 
both  in  a  gooi  and  bad  sense. 

How  shall  we  behold  the  face 
Henoefordi  of  God  or  angel,  ertt  with  }oy 
And  rapture  so  oft  beheld  t  those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 
ImMffkraUy  hti^t.  MiHon's  Paradise  lutet. 

Ae  one  is  oppressed  with  constant  heat,  the  other 
MA  itutferabte  C6ld.        Browne^s  Vulgar  Erroura. 
Eves  that  confessed  him  borti  for  kingly  sway, 
86  flcme,  they  flashed  insufferdhU  day.    bryden. 


act 
Iii9ULT'iiiGLY,a<jp«  3  leaping  upon  any 
thing.  Id  this  sense  it  has  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable :  the  sense  is  rare*  An  act  or  speecli  of 
insolence  or  contempt:  insult,  to  treat  with 
insolence ;  sometimes  used  with  the  preposition 
ever  ;  to  trample  upon  in  triuihp'h :  insuitel',  (ihe 
who    acts    insultingly,   or  in  a  contemptU<5U3 


Though  gteat  light  be  intufferMe  to  our  eyes,  yet    way 


the  higMst  degree  of  darknesk  does  not  at  all  disease 
them ;  because  that,  causing  no  disorderly  motion, 
leavea  that  carions  organ  unharmed.  Lodte. 

There  ik  no  person  remarkably  ungmtefhl,  who 
was  not  also  insufferably  proud.  South. 

INSUFnT:iENCE, ».  sr\    Fr.  inxi^ience ; 

IvsUFFi'ciENCY,  A.  t.        f  Lat.  in  and  sufficU. 

iNSUFFi'ciENTy  odj.  A  Inadequateuessto 

InsuFFi'ciEKTLY,  odv,  J  auy  end  or  pur- 
pose ;  want  of  requisite  value  or  power;  used  of 
things  and  persons:  unequal  to  the  task :  want 
of  proper  ability :  in  an  unskilful  manner. 

Hold  ye,  then,  me,  or  elles  our  covent . 
To  |nay  Yor  yon  ben  insn^Meni  f 

Chaucer.  The  Sompwmra  Tale. 
The  bishop,  to  whom  thev  shall  be  presented,  may 
justly  reject  them  as  incapable  and  inmtffieimt. 


The  balls  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain, 
But  afUr  ten  from  nuptial  rights  refrain. 

Dt'^deMm 

ituuUingly,  he  made  yonr  love  hfe  boast. 
Gave  me  my  life,  and  told  me  what  it  cost.    U, 

So  'scapes  the  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air.  Id. 

Even  man,  the  merciless  insulter  man, 
Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness* 
Shall  pity  thee.  Bowe*s  Jane  Shore. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  iiuiib  adds  to  grief. 

Savq§e, 
The  poet  mrices  his  hero,  after  he  vras  glutted  by 
the  death  of  Hector*  and  the  honour  he  did  hia 
friend  by  instdting  over  his  murderer,  to  be  moved 
by  the  tears  of  king  Priam.  Pope. 

Take  the  sentence  seriously,  becaun  niUeriea  are 
an  insuU  on  the  unfortunate. 

Bro0fiMMi  the  Odgsm^* 
Death !  was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the  statOy 


^^  openser. 

The  minister's  aptness  or  intuficieney,  otherwise 
than  bv  readmg  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in    insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
this  place  as  a  stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of    A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  olwy  me  1 
common  prayer  hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooker,  Byron.  Marino  Va  iero. 
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W«i9  ««i|;M  i'  the  Manoe,  'gainst  the  foaltst 
•tauiy 
The  gimsest  tMiii^  most  contsmptuovs  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting  \  Id, 

INSUPBRABILTTY,  ».  s.'\     Lat.  m  and 
lusj/PEMABLE^  odj,  ttupero*      That 

iHSo'FEAABLsiiEsSy  n.  f .         iwoich    caxiiiot 
IiiMi'pBftABi.r,  odp,  J  he  orercome  or 

tonnoanted :  beyond  the  power  of  conquest. 

This  ^ptais  to  bo  an  hauptnblM  objection,  be- 
caasa  of  tne  eridenott  that  sense  leems  to  give  tt. 

Digby  on  Bodies, 
H och  might  be  done,  would  we  but  endeavour ; 
Mihing  ia  iMMipenU>U  to  pains  and  patience.     Rajf- 
Between  the  grain  and  the  vem  of  a  diamond 
difieience,  that  the  former  furthers,  the 
r,  being  so  mtupembty  hard,  hinders  the  splitting 
ef  it.  Grtw*t  Mukeum, 

And  ffliddk  natures  bow  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  the  mtuperabU  line.  Pope. 


INSUPPORTABLE,  «/j.  }   Lat  msuiporltf. 

Imrppot'TABLKNESS,  tt.s.  >Nnt  to  be  endur- 

IiiBUppoi^TABLT,edv.  J  cd;  a  state  of 
mfffring  beyond  endurance. 

But  nftst  he  who  stood  aloof, 

^hen  imeupportabljf  his  foot  advanced. 

In  nom  of  tbair  proud  aims,  and  warlike  tools, 

Spnmed  them  to  death  by  troops. 

MUUm's  Agoimtet. 

Then  fell  fbe  to  so  mtiful  a  declaration  of  the  ifi- 
ilifnirreiiwifH  of  her  oesties,  that  Dorus*s  ears  pro- 
cued  his  eyns  with  tears  to  give  testimony  bow  much 
thnr  saffned  &r  her  sa&rin|i.  Sidney. 

The  tfaongbt  of  be&i^  nothing  after  death  is  a  hm^ 
da  immpfmt tahU  te  a  virtuous  man;  we  naturally 
ami  at  biypinesa,  and  cannot  bear  to  bave  it  confined 
tseer  fseaent  bong.  Drydan. 

The  first  day's  audience  sufficiently  convinced  me, 
thttthe  poem  was  trntupportahly  too  u»ngk  Id, 

A  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  twvp- 
pmtMe ;  it  b  heightened  according  to  the  greatness 
sad  amhinlied  according  to  the  number  of  the  per- 
sons dkat  near.  South. 

To  these  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  equator, 
this  ^sii^  wonld  be  a  most  pestilent  and  imupporta-- 
hk  sonuner ;  and,  as  for  those  countries  that  are 
seear  the  poles^  a  perpetual  spring  will  not  do  their 
hanaeas.  Bentletf. 

Were  it  not  for  that  rest  which  is  ^point/ed  on  the 
iat  day  of  the  week,  and  the  solemn  meetings 
which  then  take  place  for  the  purposes  of  social 
WBship  aad  leMgions  instmction,  (he  labours  of  the 
mmmaa  people,  that  is  of  the  greatest  part  of  man* 
Uid,  wonld  be  SMiqgiMrtabfe.  JBMttie. 

ImcKAjicB  and  Assukaiicz,  in  mercantile 
hngnagc,  are  terms  used  synonymously :  under 
the  taller  sae  have  treated  of  assurances  on  lives/ 
and  lefiencd  to  Mauhe  iHSuaAHCB  for  that  im- 
fsrtaat  btaoeh  of  mercantile  affaim.  It  remains 
snly  forvsto  attend  in  this  place  to  the  subject 
if  ■iwinrc  against  fire. 
Tbis  in  a  bmmc  of  providing  against  what  might 
nriie  proee  a  ruinoos  contingency  of  human 
peeoliar,  of  coarse^to  a  state  of  high  civili- 
■I.  The  period  of  its  first  introduction  into 
finscoontry  bais  not  been  correctly  ascertained :  but 
<Mr  oldest,  wbicfa  are  amongst  tbe  most  respecta- 
hie  fire  offiees»  bear  dale  (with  the  exception  of 
tbe  Hand  in  Hand,  which  was  incorporated  in 
KM)  ia  tbe  eariy  part  of  theeigbteentb  century. 
Hie  eldert  fire  office  in  Paris  is  said  to  have 
oomaicnoed  business  so  late  as  1745.  In  Hoi- 
hndy  though  these  institutions  are  not  unknown. 


tbey  are  said  to  be  little  resorted  to;  and  yet  th 
number  of  fires  in  Amsterdam  is  represented  as 
hi  less  in  proportion  than  in  London. 

In  this  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  various  companies,  each  of 
whicb  has  a  large  capital  funded,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  insuring  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  build- 
ings, furniture,  goods  in  tra(k,  merchandise, 
&rming  stock,  ships  in  port,  harbour,  or  dork, 
tbe  cargoes  of  sucn  ships,  ships  building  or  re- 
pairing, vessels  on  rivers  and  canals,  the  goods  on 
noard  such  vessels,  &c.  These  articles  are  com- 
monly divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Common 
assurances,  which  are  effected  at  2s.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  up  to  £1000;  2.  Hazardous  assur- 
ances, at  dr.  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and,  3,  doubly 
hazardous,  at  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
mode  of  classification,. and  more  detailed  parti- 
culars, may  be  learnt  from  the  proposals  of  the 
most  respectable  companies ;  which  are — Hand 
in  Hand  Fire  Office,  incorporated  in  1696;  Sun 
Fire  Office,  incorporated  m  1706;  Union  Fire 
Office,  incorporated  in  1714 ;  Westminster  Fire 
Office,  incorporated  in  1717;  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company, '  incorporated  in  1719; 
London  Assurance,  incorporated  in  1719;  Phoe- 
nix Fire  Office,  established  in  1782;  Imperial 
Insurance  Company,  1803;  Globe  Insurance 
Office,  1803;  Albion,  1805;  Hope,  1807; 
Eagle,  1807;  Atlas,  1808:  besides  various  ex- 
tensive companies  in  the  'country ;  as  in  Kent, 
Norfolk,  &G. 

In  1782  a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  was  imposed  on 
every  £l00  assured  from  loss  by  fire,  vrbicb 
was  increased  in  1797  to  2i.  per  cent,  in 
1804  to  2s.  6(^.  per  cent.,  and  since  that 
period  to  3i.  From  the  produce  of  this  duty 
an  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  total 
amount  of  property  assured  from  fire  in  Great 
Britain,  which  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as 
follows : — 


In  1785      . 

.    £135,000,000 

1789       . 

142,000,000 

1793       . 

167,000,000 

1797       . 

184,000,000 

1801 

223,000,000 

1806        . 

.       260,000,000 

1810  i    . 

,      305/X)0,000 

The  duty  paid  in  this  last  year  was  thos  con- 
tributed by  tne  different  offices : — 


Duty  paid  on  Fire  Insurance  in 

-f 

1810. 

!• 

£.        1.       d. 
93,867  16  10 

Son         .         . 

Phcenix 

57,709    4  10 

Royal  Exchange     . 

45,067  12  10 

Imperial 

35,346  li    6 

Globe 

27,353  10    6 

British    '*     . 

16,695     5     5 

Hope     .    •    . 

15,878  17    8 

Albion           • 

15,683     8  11 

Coutity           . 

13,664     5     4 

Westminster       .    . 

12,054  13  10 

Hand  in  Hand 

11,505  12     9 

Eagle    .... 

11,355  12     8 

AUas      .... 

9,815     9    6 

London    '      . 

9,312  17    4 

Union    .... 

5,847  18     8 

72  INSURANCE. 

The  legal  effect  of  tbc  contracts  of  these  socie-  Though  the  terms  of  insuranoe  did  not  emenljr 

ties  is  altogether  regulated  by  the  terms  of  them  require  the  communication,  it  was  held  that  the 

respectively,  and  each  person  on  entering  be-  concealment  of  this  fact  avoided  the  policy.    6 

comes  voluntarily  a  party  to  the   rules  of  the  W.  P.  Taunton^  338. 

society.    Speaking  generally,  a  very  high  feeling  Contrary  to  what  has  been  determined  as  to 

of  honor  and  liberality  pervades  the  conduct  of  Marine  ivsurances  (see  that  artide),  lire  poli- 

these  bodies,  who,  we  fear,  are  far  more  often  cies  are  not,  in  their  nature,  assignable,  nor  can 

*  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  in  respect  to  their  the  interest  in  them  be  transferred  without  the 
business.  Butsome  curious  cases  of  claims  occur  consent  of  the  office.  It  is  provided,  however, 
in  the  law  books.  that,  when  any  person  diet,  the  interest  shall  re- 

The  Sun,  inserting  the  terms '  civil  commotion*  main  to  his  heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  re- 

as  an  exception  to  the  cases  of  fire  against  which  spcctively,  to  whom  the  properbr  insured  belongs ; 

they  insured,  resisted  the  claim  of  Mr.  Langdale,  in  provided  they  procure  their  right  to  be  endorsed 

1780,  for  a  fire  occasioned  by  the  riots  of  that  on  the  policy,  or  t)je  premium  be  paid  in  their 

year  and  the  court  held  them  exempt  from  paying  name.    Park,  549.     It  is  necessary  that  the  party 

it.     Yet  there  is  a  case  where  (2  Wils.  363.)  the  injurad  should  have  an  interest  or  property  in 

London  Assurance  paid  a  claim  for  a  fire  occasi-  the  house  insured,  at  the  time  the  policy  is  made 

oned  by  a  mob ;  only  they  use  the  terms  '  mili-  out,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  happens. 

tary  or  usurped  power.*  For  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  cat- 

in  case  of  loss  occuring  the  insured  b  bound  pitals  of  the  principal  Insurance  Companies^  see 

by  most  of  the  proposals  of  the  societies,  and  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  307. 

ought,  in  all  cases,  to  give  immediate  notice  of  INSURMOUNTABLE,  adj.  i     Fr.  nsimm- 

the  event,  and  as  particular  an  account  of  the  Insdrmoun'tably,  adv.          ittr  ;    Lat.    as 

value,  &c.,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  mper  tnoniem.    Insuperable ;  unconquerable, 

lie  must  also  generally  produce  a  certificate  of  This  difficulty  is  msurmputUabU,  till  I  can  maV^ 

the  minister  and  church-wardens  as  to  his  cha-  simplicity  and  variety  the  same.                    Locke. 

racter,  their  belief  of  the  loss  sustained,  and  Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult ;  despair  tells  u%, 

the  truth  of  what  he  advances.    If  a  policy  of  that  difficiilty  is  mturnummtabU.                    Watu. 

insurance  from  fire  refer  to  certain  printed  pro-  INSURRECTION,  n.  s.    Lat.  imurgo.    A 

posals,  the  proposals  will  be  considered  as  part  of  seditious  rising ;  a  rebellious  commotion. 

*  In^uSce  <  against  all  the  damages  which  the  .;I5^«7  *l»^'^i°fr«t* J!!^^            "*!^ 
plaintiffs  shoulTsufler  by  fiie,  jTstock  and  J^'thif^^                                           fi^T* 
utensils  in  their  legulw  built  sugar-house,'  was  jhcre  shall  be  a  great  mturrtcHm  upon  those  thkt 
held  not  to  extend  to  damage  done  to  the  sugar  (^ar  the  Lord.                                2  £irf.  xvi.  70. 
bv  the  heat  of  the  usual  fires  employed  inrefining.  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
being  accumulated   by  the  mismanagement  of  And  the  fim  motion;  aU  the  interim  is 
pUitttifis,  who  inadrertently  kept  the  top  of  their  Like  a  phantaama,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
chimney  closed.'    Auitin  v.  Drewe.  The  eenius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

In  insurances  against  fire,  the  loss  may  be  Am  Uien  in  coancil ;  and  the  state  of  man, 

either  partial  or  toUl,  and  some  of  the  offices,  if  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffen  then 

not  all,  exprRSsly  undertake  to  allow  all  reason-  Th«  nature  of  an  imsumctiom, 

able  charges,  attending  the  removal  of  goods  in  _                    .  ^          Shakspeart,  JuUus  Onor. 

cases  of  fire,  and  to  pay  the  sufferer's  loss,  whe-  ,  'nsurrtctwrn  of  base  people  are  commonly  more 

ther  the  good,  ate  <%royed  l-t,  or  damaged,  ^-^  Sl'^rft^d  uSTZ'^T^JdL 

by  such    removal.      Park,  449      In  a  policy  ^^^          ^^ ^   ^ i^uurrJ^ inE^. 

a(^inst  fire  from  half  year  to  half  year,  the  assur-  ®                  ^                         jUntkmot 
ea  agreed  to  pay  the  premium,  hidf  yearly, '  as 

long  as  the  insurers  should  agree  to  accept  the  INTACT^  in  geometry,  right  Unes  which 

same;  within  fifteen  days  after  the  expiratioo  of  ^  conUnuaUy  apprcMched  by  curves,  and  yet 

the  former  half  year,  and  it  was  also  stipukited  ^*"  "f^^  be  touched  by  them.    They  are  more 

that  no  insurance  should  take  pkce  till  the  pre-  ^"*^*y  ^^^  Asymptotes.    See  Cohic  Skc- 

mium  was  actually  paid ;  a  loss  happened  with-  "xilrrAm^fnTi?      v       x*     •        j  *- ^ 

in  fifleen  dayaafter  the  end  of  one  half  year,  but  ^  INTACTIBLE,  orf;.      Lat  m  and  tachim, 

before  the  premium  of  the  next  was  paid :   held  ^^y^C'^^^lvJ^  ^  ****  ^°V^^         .       . .       . 

that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  though  the  as-  .    INTAGL  lO.  n.  s.    Italian.    Any  thmg  that 

sured  tendered  the  premium  before  the  end  of  •***  "?*"«  engraved  on  it. 

fifteen   days,  but  after  the  loss.      TorUtan  v.  We  meet  with  the  fieures  which  Juvenal  describe* 

Stanniforth  in  Error,  E.  36  Geo.  3.  <>»  ^tiqw  inUgUn  and  medals.    Additom  m  Itmljf. 

Want  of  fiiimess  in  the  statement  of  circum-  Intaglios  are  precious  stones  on  which  arc 

*  lances  is  very  justly  held  to  vitiate  this  obliga-  engraved  the  heads  of  great  men,  inscriptions, 
tion  with  most  others.  A  plaintifi',  Bufe.  v.  and  the  like.  They  are  often  set  in  rings,  seals. 
Turner,  having  one  of  several  warehouses  next  &c. 

hut  one  to  a  boat-builder*s  shop  which  took  fire  ;  INTAPHERNES,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 

on  the  same  evening,  after  the  fire  was  apparently  lords,  who  conspired  against  Smerdis  the  Magiao. 

extinguished,  gave  instructions  by  an  cxtraordi-  See  Persia.    He  was  afterwards  put  to  death 

ttary  conveyance  for  insuring  that   warehouse,  by  Darius  for  conspiring  against  him,  together 

then  h:iving  others  Uninsured,  but  without  appris-  with  his  whole  fam.ly,  exc«>pt  two  persons,  vix. 

inj;  the  insurers  of  the  recent  neighbouring  fire,  his  wife  and  any  other  she  should  name;  who 
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flneapon  preferred  faer  brother  to  her  husband 
and  children,  saying  she  might  have  another 
boshand  and  more  children,  but,  her  parents 
being  dead,  she  could  never  have  another  bro- 
ther. 

INTASTABLE,  adj.  In  and  taste.  Not 
raising  an  j  sensations  in  the  organs  of  taste.  A 
word  not  elegant,  nor  used. 

Something  which  b  invisible,  mtatlahU,  and  intan- 
gible, as  existing  only  in  the  fancy,  may  produce  a 
pleasare  soperior  to  that  of  sense.  Gnw, 

INT£G£R,n.  «.       .  ^     Fr.  integral;  lat. 

Is'tegral,  ae^.  &».«.>  inUger,     The  whole 

Isteg'ritt,  n.  $.  j  of  any  thing :  unin- 

jured ;  complete ;  not  defective ;  not  fractional : 
he  whole,  as  made  up  of  parts.  Integrity,  ho- 
ucsty^  purity  of  manners;  entireness ;  genuine- 
ness of  character. 

Yoor  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 

Of  t^t  mUgrity  which  should  heoome  it. 

an<iHip0afV» 
My  rohe 
And  my  imt^rity  to  Heaven  is  all 
I  dare  now  oill  my  own.     Id,  Hemry  VI tt. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  imt^ral,  and  their 
pirts  together.  Baam's  Natural  Htstory. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  inte- 
grini.  HaU, 

PhyHdass,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have  searched  mto  those  various  meanders  of  the 
vcias,  arteries,  nerves,  and  mtegraU  of  the  human 
body.  Id. 

^o  wonder  if  one  remain  speechless,  thoueh  of 
^(mi  pnnciples,  who,  from  an  infant,  should  bo 
m  vp  amongst  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching. 

Holder^ 

As  sot  only  signified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any 
*"<^;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  ace,  or 
sait  Arbuthnot. 

The  libertine,  instead  of  attempting  to  corrupt  our 
"Cignt^,  will  conceal  and  (ftsguise  his  own  vices. 

Rogen, 

Whoever  has  examined  both  parties  cannot  go  far 
towards  the  extremes  of  either,  without  violence  to 
Us  integrity  or  understanding.  Swift, 

Take  away  this  transformation,  and  there  is  no 
chasm,  nor  can  it  affect  the  tntegrity  of  the  action. 

BrootM, 

A  mathematical  whole  is  better  called  inUgral, 
vhea  the  several  parts  which  make  up  the  whole  are 
^oct,  and  each  may  subsist  apart.  Walts. 

1  pmnused  that  when  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would 
BK  it  with  inflexible  integrity.      Johrwm't  liastetas. 

IvTEcaAL,  OT  Integeant,  in  philosophy,  ap- 
|:ellations  given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of 
a  similar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of 
iron  have  the  same  nature  and  properties  as 
l^an  of  iron.  Bodies  may  be  reduced  into' 
tiietr  integrant  parts  by  triture  or  grinding, 
limation  or  filing,  solution,  amalgamation,  &c. 
Chemists  distinguish  between  the  integrant  and 
constituent  parts  of  bodies :  thus  when  crude 
mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  though  held 
nnperceptibly  in  the  menstruum ;  yet  when  that 
OKostnnim  is  diluted  with  water,  and  a  copper- 
pte  is  suspended  in  it,  the  menstruum  leaves 
A<  mereory,  to  work  upon  the  copper,  and  the 
incmiry  subsides  unaltered  and  in  its  own  natu- 
lal  form ;  the  mercury,  therefore,  in  this  opera- 
tion, was  only  divided  into  its  integrant  parts, 
or  small  parcels,  by  the  same  nature  and  pro- 


perties as  the  whole ;  but  when  cinnabar  is  re« 
solved  or  divided  into  crude  mercury  and  sul-* 
phur,  neitlier  of  these  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  properties  with  the  cinnabar,  and  they  are 
not  its  integrant  but  its  constitnent  parts. 

INTEG'UMENT,  ».  s.  Lat.  integumentum, 
intego.  Any  thing  that  covers  or  enrelopf 
another. 

^  He  could  no  more  live  without  his  friae  coat  than 
without  his  skin :  it  is  not  indeed  so  properly  his 
coat,  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of  the  integU' 


Additom. 
Fr.    intellect, 
intellectif,  intellk- 

fence,  intelliei- 
le;  Lat.  inteUi- 
go,  infellectutf  in- 
telligibUis.  These 
>>wora8  vary  in  sig- 
nification thus : 
Intellect  is  the 
faculty  of  under- 
standing ;  intel- 
lection the  act  of 
understanding ; 


mmts  of  the  body. 
INTELLECT,  n.  s. 
Iktellec'tion,  n,t, 
Intellec'tive,  adj. 
Intellec'tual,  ac^.h  n.  s. 

InTEL'lIGENCE,  II,  s. 
iNTEL'LIGENCr,  II.  S. 

Iktel'ligencee,  n.  s. 
Intel'lioemt,  ai^. 
Intelligen'tial,  adj. 

iNTELLIGIBIL'lTr,  II.  S. 

Intel'ligible,  a^. 

IkTEL'lIGIBLBKESS,  II.S. 

Intel'ligibly,  orfv. 
intelligence,  information  conveyed ;  intelligible- 
neas,  perspicuity  of  the  information  conveyed. 
These  are  primary  senses,  from  which  the  rest 
are  derived.  Intellective  is  having  power  to  un- 
derstand a  subject  Intellectual,  relating  to  the 
understanding;  mental  acts;  ideal.  Proposed 
as  the  obiect  not  of  the  senses  but  intellect :  as» 
Cud  worth  names  his  book  the  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe.  Intellectual,  the  understanding : 
not  used  in  this  sense.  Intelligence,  commerce 
of  acquaintance ;  spirit;  understanding.  Intelli- 
gencer, one  who  conveys  information  or  news;  a 
messenger.  InteUi|sent,  knowing;  skiUhl;  ^t- 
ing  information:  it  has  of  before  the  thing. 
Intelligential,  consisting  of  unbodied  mind.  In- 
telligibility, possibility  of  being  understood.  In- 
telligible, easy  to  be  comprehended;  clear; 
perspicuous.  Intelligibly,  speaking  or  writing 
m  a  manner  so  as  to  be  understood ;  clearly ; 
pUinly ;  without  mystery  or  equivocation. 

Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Mcmorie,  engine,  and  inteUwt  also ; 
So,  in  o  Being  of  Divinitee 
Three  persons  mowen  ther,  righte  wel,  be. 

Chauetr.  The  8ee<md  Normn  TUv. 
I  write ;  as  he  that  none  intelUgenea 
Of  metres  hath,  ne  flonres  of  sentence. 

Id.  Tkt  Court  of  LoM, 
Heaps  of  huge  words,  up  hoarded  hideously, 
Thev  tnink  te  be  chief  praue  of  poetxy, 
Ana  thereby  wanting  due  tntelUgenee, 
Have  marred  the  face  of  goodly  poesie.  ^      ^tenter. 
It  was  perceived  there  had  not  been  in  the  catho- 
licks  so  much  foresight  as  to  provide  that  true  inte/- 
ligenee  might  pass  between  them  of  what  was  done. 

Iioohtr» 
Anaxagoras  and  Plato  term  the  Maker  of  the 
world  an  intelteeiual  worker.  Hookor. 

Last  night  the  very  eods  shewed  me  a  visbn : 
I  fast  and  ^njei.  for  their  intelUgoneo, 

Shaktpmre.  Cvmheline. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  heaven ! 
To  us,  the'  imagined  voice  of  heaven  itself ; 
The  very  opener  and  inteUigeneer 
Between  the  grace  and  sanctities  of  heaven. 
And  our  dull  workings.  Jd.  Hennf  1 T. 
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A  maakind  witch !  iteiioa  witk  h«r,  out  of  door ! 
A  most  mUUigtHCif  bawd !  ShtJtMptan, 

i^enranU,  lAo  Mem  no  IcM* 
Which  are  to  France  the  spiea  and  neculations 
lateUigetu  of  oar  state.  Id,  King  Lear, 

It  is  not  only  in  order  of  natnie  for  him  to  mem 
that  is  the  more  inteUigBiU,  as  Aristotle  would  have 
it ;  but  there  is  no  less  required  for  go¥enuneat» 
coursge  to  protect,  and,  above  all,  honesty. 

Baeam, 

If  they  had  instructions  to  that  purixMe,  they 
might  be  the  best  inUUigeneen  to  the  ung  of  tlie 
true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Id. 

He  keens  inUlligmee  by  thousand  spies ; 
Ai^s  to  him  bequeathed  his  hundred  eyes : 
So  waking,  still  he  sleeps^  and  sleeping,  wakeful 
lies.  FUuher't  Purple  Itland. 

Men's  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far  asunder 
That  Utey  hold  no  inteUigenee. 

Beaiummt  and  Fteteher^t  PhilaHer, 

The  adyertisementsof  neighbour  princes  are  always 
to  be  regarded,  for  that  they  receive  inteltigence  from 
better  authors  than  persons  of  inferior  note. 

Hayweiri. 
Noah  sends  out  his  inidUgemetrt,  the  raven  and 
the  dove ;  whose  wings  in  that  vaposotts  air  might 
easily  descry  further  than  his  aigbt.  Bp.  HaU. 

They  are  the  beat  sort  of  inieUigmeere ;  for  they 
have  a  way  ioto  the  ismoat  closets  of  princes. 

a>weU, 
RelJnon  teaches  us  to  present  to  God  our  bodies 
as  well  as  our  souls :  if  tne  body  serves  the  soul  in 
actions  natural  and  civil,  and  inleUectual,  it  must  not 
be  eased  in  the  only  offices  of  religion.         Toytor. 
Let  all  the  passages 
Be  wen  aecuied,  that  no  inteUigenee 
Wmj  pasa  between  the  piinoe  and  them. 


Id. 


Id. 


He  lived  rather  in  a  fiiir  tiitd%enM,  than  any 
fcieedship  vrtlh  the  (awoerites.  Ckrend^. 

In  at  his  mouth 
The  devil  entered;  and  his  bnital  sense. 
His  heart  or  head  possessing,  soon  inspired 
With  act  UteUigential.      Milton's  Paradim  Lett. 
Food  alike  those  pure 
InieliiMntial  subitonces  require, 
As  doBi  your  rational.  Id. 

Who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  4$UelUet9ud  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  throngh  eternity 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  op  and  lost. 
In  the  wide  woosb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  1 

How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  ■»,  pure 
Intelligemee  of  heamn,  angel  t 
Ail  heert  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  nUsOeeC,  all  save.  Id. 

InuUigeut  of  •eoaona,  iibef  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan.  Id, 

Her  heabaad  net  nigh, 
Whoae  faisfher  iicttUsetiiei  moie  I  ahnn.        Id. 
There  ore  oivem  ranks  of  created  beings  inter- 
medkla  bdneen  the  gloriooa  God  and  man,  as  the 
glorious  angels  and  created  inteUigenees,  Hale, 

K  a  mm  as  iuMeetive  he  created,  then  either  he 
means  tbe  whole  man,  or  only  that  by  which  he  is 
JntettetHm.  GlanmUe. 

The  fancies  of  most,  like  the  indei  of  a  clock,  are 
mewed  bet  by  the  inward  springs  of  the  corporeal 
machine ;  whch,  even  on  the  most  anblimed  tutcttsc- 
tiiel,  b  dangerously  ta^asHtial.  Id.  Seepm. 

ffimple  apprehension  denotes  t^r*  sours  naked  in- 
tsBsefMn  of  an  ol^ect,  without  eithet  composition  or 
dedveiion.  Id, 


His  eyes,  being  his  diligent  imUOigeneen,  cooM 
cany  unto  him  no  other  news  hot  disoomfbitable. 

flMtiMy. 
In  a  dark  vision's  tntsUsctmi/  scene, 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 
The  melancholy  Cowl^  lay.  CouMy. 

The  genuine  sense,  intelligibly  told, 
Shews  a  translator  both  discreet  and  bold. 

RoKommen. 
They  hoped  to  get  the  favour  of  the  houses,  and 
by  the  favour  of  the  houses  they  hoped  for  that  of  the 
intdligeneee,  and  by  their  favour,  for  that  of  the  su- 
preme God.  StilUng/leet. 

Satan  appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  inteUi- 
genee of  the  sun  circumvented  him  even  in  his  own 
province.  Dryden. 

Something  must  be  lost  in  all  translations,  but  the 
sense  will  remain,  which  would  otherwise  be  maimed 
when  it  is  scarce  intelligible.  •  Id. 

It  is  in  our  ideas,  that  both  the  rightoess  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  intdligibleneu  of  our 
speaking,  consists.  Locke. 

Thev  have  news-gatherers  and  intelUgentertf  who 
make  tnem  acquainted  with  the  conversation  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  fyectater. 

We  shsul  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  to  shew  it 
a  fair  and  intelligible  account  of  the  deluge. 

Bumel. 
All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vul- 
gar minds  gaie  at,  and  the  ingenious  pursue,  are  bnt 
the  reliques  of  an  intdlect  defaced  with  sin  and  time. 

South. 
To  write  of  metals  and  minerals  intdHgibly,  is  a 
task  more  difficult  than  to  write  of  animals. 

Woedward. 
They  will  sav  'tis  not  the  bulk  or  substance  of  the 
animal  spirit,  but  its  motion  and  agility,  that  pro- 
duces intelleetitm  and  sense.  Bentle}t*s  Sermout. 
'  Those  tales  had  been  sung  to  lull  children  asleep, 
before  ever  Berosus  set  up  his  intdligenee  office  at 
Coos.  Bentletf. 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose. 
And  joined,  this  intelleetual  scene  compose 

Pffpe. 
Intellect,  the  artificer,  worka  lamely  without  his 
proper  instrument,  sense.  Bolingbroke. 

Logick  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  reason, 
or  tateUectval  powers.  Watu. 

Many  naturaJ  duties  relating  to  God,  ourselves, 
and  our  neighbours,  would  be  exceeding  difficult  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  to  find  out  by  reason :  therefore 
it  has  pleased  God  to  express  Uiem  in  a  plain  manner, 
intelligible  to  souls  of  the  lowest  capacity.  Id. 

When  a  roast  or  ragout, 
And  fish,  and  soup  by  some  side  dishes  backed^ 
Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whoae  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice. 

Byroe.  Ihn  Jmatt. 
I*m  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station. 
But— oh^.  ye  brds  of  ladies  mtellecttuU, 
Infbim  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all. 

INTEM'PERAMENT,  s.  s.  In  and  tei^ 
pemment.    Bad  constitution. 

Some  depend  upon  the  iutemperament  of  the  par- 
ulcerated,  and  others  upon  the  afflux  of  lacerative 
humours.  Harvey. 

INTEM'PERANCE,ii.f.^        Fr.   inUmpe- 
iMTEM'pBnAKCYy  n.  i.  4      1  ronct  i   Lat.   inr 
.  Intem'peeate,  eu^.  {      tempenmtia. 

I  vtem'peratelt,  adv.  j  Want  of  nsodera*- 
Iktem'perateness,  fi.f.  I  tion  ;  eicess  in 
lyTEM'pEBATUREy  h.  s.      J  meat  or   drink : 
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intnnperate»  iiumodetate  in  appetite;  passionate; 
l0sty;  vngOTeniable ;  excessive;  ; exceeding  a 
just  mean ;  ud  in  thb  tense  we  my  intemperate 
wetflier;  an  intcmpeiate  climate  :  intempeiatorey 
ctees  €4  soon  qfuhijt 

Use  not  thy  mouth  to  inltmpenU  sweaiing  ;  lor 
ifaeicni  is  the  word  of  sin.  EccImm,  udii.  13. 

Yon  ate  more  hMmperatt  in  yoor  bhiod 
Than  thaw  pampered  animals. 
That  rage  in  savage  leosuality.  Skakspeart. 

Bonadicss  mUmp§tmtiet 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny.  id.  Mfaebe^. 

Another  law  of  Lycnigos  induced  to  intemperanet^ 
sad  all  kinds  of  incontinency.  HaheiciU. 

More  women  shonld  die  than  men,  if  the  number 
€f  barialB  answered  in  proportion  to  that  of  sick* 
■esMS  ;  bnt  men,  being  more  intemptrate  than  wo- 
BCB,  die  as  much  by  reason  of  their  vices,  as  women 
ds  1^  the  fadinni^  of  their  sex.  Gro^irt. 

How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain 
pnoepts  of  the  Gospel,  by  living  iatempentely  or 
uiustly.  TiUottoH. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  religion  to  be  pure, 
bet  wtaft  b  inUmiperately  rigid  ?  Whereas  no  reli- 
gioa  u  tme,  that  is  not  peaceable  as  well  as  pure. 

Spnrtt 
tkt  Lacedemonians  trained  np  their  children  m 
ksle  dranfcenneu  and  intempemnoB,  by  bringing  a 
dranken  man  into  their  company.  I^aiti. 

Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel, 
Fiomftacy^s  xnfloenee  and  intempenu§  real. 

Cowper.  Pngren  of  Error. 

IKtEITABLE,  a^.  In  and  tenable.  In- 
Innblc^  indefensible ;  aS|  an  intenable  opinion; 


I  kaow  I  love  In  vain,  atrive  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  thb  c^tioas  and  inUatabU  sieve, 
I  still  poor  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

INT^Aiy,  t4  A.      S        Ft.     entendement; 

InTEs'DAKT,  n.  s.     fLattn/endb.  To  stretch 

IxTnrifiMuiT»ii.s.  aout;    to   enforce;    to 

lm3n>'uzMT,n.».  ^strain;   to    regard,   or 

take  care  off;  to  pay  attention ;  to  mean  or  d^ 

9gn :  intendant,  an  officer  of  the  highest  class, 

who  OTCrsccs  any  perticnlar  allotment  of  the 

pHb&c  bnsinesB :  intendiment,  intendment,  old 

words  which  signify  attention,  tntentton,  or  de- 

ThoQ  art  a  prince  ybome  by  thy  discenfee ; 
And  lor  to  rale  thy  royall  dignite, 
I  shall  the  given,  firat  tnUmUmeute, 
Discrecion,  pradence,  in  right  jugement, 
Whiche  in  a  priftoe  is  thing  most  covenable. 

Ckauter's  MUtdknuet. 
They  eanid  net  iamd  to  the  racovery  of  that 
emntiy  eC  the  north.  Speimr, 

Be  nooght  heieat  dismayed 
Till  well  ye  wot,  by  greve  intendiment. 
What  wmnan,  and  wherefore  doth  vre  upbraid. 

Id. 
The  sans  advancing  high  above  his  head. 
With  sharp  ittUmdsd  sting  so  rade  him  smote, 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  df»d ; 
lie  fiving  wight  would  have  him  life  behot. 

Faerie  Qutene, 
This  they  diould  carefully  intend,  and  aot,  whan 
the  sacrament  is  admtntslered,  ima^ne  themselves 
nlkd  only  to  vralk  up  and  down  in  a  white  and 
thraiag  sarmeot.  Hooker. 

Out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint 
)o«  withal  I  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his 


mtendmeni,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall 
run  into.  Shtd^tttrf. 

Neither  w«s  there  any  who  might  share  in  the 
government,  while  the  king  intended  his  pleasure. 

ilseni's  Henni  VIM. 
Having  no  children,  ale  did  with  smgniar  earn 
and  tendemem  tnfmd  the  edecatioa  of  Philip. 

Bncau 
Go  theiefore,  mighty  peivetsf  intend  at  home. 
While  here  shall  be  onr  home,  what  best  may  ease 
The  present  misery.  MUtm*t  Paradite  Loet. 

By  this  the  lungs  are  inlsiidad  or  remitted. 

ifolf. 
The  opinion  she  had  of  his  wisdom  was  such  as 
made  her  esteem  greatly  of  his  words  :  but  that  the 
words  themselves  sounaed  so,  as  she  ooald  aot  ima- 
gine what  they  intended.  Sidney. 

Their  beauty  they,  and  vre  our  loves  suspend ; 
Nought  can  oar  wishes,  save  thy  health,  intend* 

Wailer. 
All  that  worship  Ibr  fear,  profit,  or  some  other 
by-end,  fall  more  or  less  within  the  intendment  eC 
Ais  emblem.  L'Ettmnge. 

Magnetism  may  be  iniended  and  remitted,  and  ia 
found  only  in  the  magnet  and  in  iron.        Newton. 

Nearehns,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Onesicrates,  his  intendani  general  of  marine,  have 
both  left  relations  of  the  Indies.  Arbvthnot. 

Elegant  phrase  and  figure  formed  to  please 
Are  qualities,  that  seem  to  comprehend 
Whatever  parents,  gnardians,  schools  tntmd. 

Cawper*  Prqgreu  of  Sirrorm 

Ihtehdxeht  Of  CuMn.    In  cases  of  tnoi 

son,  intention  prored  by  circumstances  is  pnnish- 
able  as  if  it  were  put  in  execution.  So  liJcewiaey 
if  a  person  foieioly  enter  a  house  in  the  night- 
time, with  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony : 
and  an  assault  on  the  bigfavray,  with  «i  intent 
to  commit  robbeiyy  ie  felony,  uid  punished  with 
tnnaportation. 

INT£N'£RAT£^  v.  e.  >     Let  m  and  tater. 

iNTfijifiBA'TioVy  A.  f.  (  To  make  tender,  or 
soften. 

In  Uvtng  creatnrw  the  noUest  use  of  noansh- 
ment  ia  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  restoration  of 
some  degree  of  youth,  and  intenention  of  the  parts. 

JSocvm. 
Autumn  vigour  gives, 
Equal,  tnten€ratti^,  milky  grain. 

PhitUps. 

intense:,  d«.    *1      Lat.  MUenntf,  sn  and 
iMTEvsE'Lr,  adv.     ]  tendo.    Raised  ton  high 
IiiTEMBt'if  S9S,  n.  f .  [  degtee  l  vehement ;   iln 
Inten'siov,  ft.  t.     I    dent ;    kept  on    the 
InteiT'site,  acjf.        stretch ;  omdontty  atlen- 
IiiTEw'siVEiT,edo.J  tive :    intensely,    to  an 
extreme  degree :  intension,  the  act  of  tbrcing  or 
straining  any  thing:   intensive,  incteased;  in- 
tent;  unremitted;    intensively,  by  inorease  of 
degree. 

Sounds  vrill  be  cairied  ferfhar  lekh  dm  wind 
than  aninst  the  wind;  and  likewiu  to  visa  and 
fall  with  the  tntcnsum  or  remission  of  ihe  wind. 


Ood  and  the  good  angels  am  more  iws  than  vre 
are,  that  is,  intentively  m  the  d^^ree  of  freedom ; 
but  not  extensively  in  the  latituae  -eC  the  object, 
according  to  a  Ht)erty  of  exercise,  tat  not  of  specifi- 
cation. BramhaU  agmimit  Hobhte. 

Faith  differs  from  hope  in  the  extension  of  its  obr 
ject,  and  in  the  intetmon  of  degree.  7«ylir, 
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But  in  disparity 
The  one  inUnte  ;  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  MUton't  Paradim  Lott, 

As  his  perfection  is  infinitely  peater  than  the 
perfection  of  a  man,  so  it  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  perfection  of  an  angel ;  and,  were  it  not  infinitely 
greater  than  the  perfection  of  an  angel,  it  could  not 
be  infinitely  greater  than  the  perfection  of  a  man, 
oecause  the  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection 
of  an  angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.  Hale, 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intente. 

The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

BitucommoH. 

To  observe  the  efiSects  of  a  distillation,  prosecuted 
with  so  intense  and  unusual  a  degree  of  heat  we  ven- 
tured  to  come  near.  Boyle. 

If  an  Englishman  considers  our  world,  how  in- 
tensely it  is  heated,  he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will 
cool  again.  Addison. 

The  water  of  springs  and  rivem,  that  sustains  a 
diminution  from  tne  heat  above,  being  evaporated 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
imtensenest  of  heat.  Woodward, 

Where  sits  the  soul,  intense  collected  cool. 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 

Thomson, 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  . 
To  break  the  midnight  lir,  though  the  raised  ear. 
Intensely  tist'ning,  drinks  in  evei^*  breath. 

Barhauld.  Evening  Meditation, 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run 
Their  body's  self  turned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is. 

Byron,  Prophecy  of  Dante* 


INTENT,  oj^*.  «&  fi. ». 

InTEN'tION,  II.  s. 

Intem'tional,  adj. 
Intei/tionallt,  adv. 
Inteh'tive,  adj. 
Inten'tively,  adv, 
Intent'ly,  adv. 

iNTENt'NCSS,  n.  S. 


Fr.  intetUion;  Lat. 
intentta.  Anxiously 
diligent :  intent,  a  de- 
sign or  purpose :  to  all 
intents,  in  all  senses, 
whatever  be  meant 
See  Intend.  Inten- 
tional,   designed     in 


¥^ill  or  action:  intentive,  diligently  applied: 
intently,  with  close  attention  or  eager  desire  r 
iotentness,  anxious  and  diligent  application. 

For  his  intent  within  short  while 
Was  to  returne  unto  this  yle 
That  he  came  fro,  and  kepe  his  day  ; 
For  nothing  would  he  be  away. 

Chaucer.  Dreamt, 
Surely,  my  sonne !  then  answered  he  againe. 
If  happie ;  then  it  is  in  this  intentt 
That  naving  small  yet  doe  I  not  complaine 
Of  want,  no  wish  for  moie  it  to  augment 
But  doe  myselle,  with  that  I  hove  content. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 
Although  the  Scripture  of  God  be  stored  with  in- 
finite vaneW  of  matter  in  all  kinds,  although  it 
abound  witn  all  sorts  of  laws,  yet  the  principal 
mtent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties 
supernatural.  Hooker. 

whereas  commandment  was  given  to  destroy  all 
|iUces  where  the  Canaanites  hM  served  the  gods, 
this  precept  had  reference  unto  a  special  intent  and 
purpose,  which  was,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
Mace  whotunto  the  people  might  bring  offerings. 

Id. 
I'll  vise  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence ; 
And,  if  f  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Claience  hath  not  another  day  to  live. 

Shnkspeare. 
She  did  course  o'er  my  exterior^  with  such  a 


greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  boming-glass.         Id. 

Where  the  object  is  fine  and  accurate,  it  conduoeth 
much  to  have  the  sense  intentive  and  erect. 

Bacon's  Natural  History* 

Distractions  in  England  made  most  men  intent  to 
their  own  safety.  ^tnff  ChaHes, 

If  we  insist  passionately  or  so  irUently  on  the 
truth  of  our  beliefe,  as  not  to  proceed  to  as  vigo- 
rous pursuit  of  all  just,  sober,  and  godly  living. 

Hanunond. 
When  we  use  but  those  means  which  God  hath 
laid  before  us,  it  is  a  good  sign  that  we  are  rather 
intent  upon  God's  glory  than  our  own  conveniency. 

Taylor, 
The  general  himself  had  been  more  intent  upon 
his  command.  Clarendon, 

They  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent.  Milton. 

I  find  in  myself  that  this  inward  principle  doth 
exert  many  of  its  actions  intentionaHy  and  purposely 

HaU. 
The  naked  relation,  at  least  the  intentive  consi- 
deration of  that,  is  able  still,  and  at  this  disadvan- 
tage of  time,  to  rend  the  hearts  of  pious  oontempla- 
tors.  Browne*s  Vulgar  JErrvurt. 

I  wish  others  the  same  iTitention,  and  greater  sue  • 
cesses.  Tesiptc. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 
The  chiefs  your  honourable  danger  sought. 

Dryden, 
Thb  fury  fit  for  her  intent  she  chose ; 
One  who  delishts  in  vrars.  Id.  JEndd. 

He  was  miserable  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

I*  JSjStrange, 
Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  on  things  of 
lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  tm 
the  necessities  of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  va- 
cancies that  might  be  huabanided  to  this  advantage 
of  their  knowlec^^  Locke* 

Intention  is  when  the  mind  with  great  earnestness, 
and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers 
it  on  every  side,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the 
ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas.  Id, 

The  Athenians  sent  their  fieet  to  Sicily,  upon 
pretence  only  to  assist  the  Iieontines ;  but  with  an 
intent  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  island. 

Grev, 
In  persons  possessed  with  other  notions  of  reli- 
gion, the  understanding  cannot  quit  these  but  by 
great  examination ;  which  cannot  be  done  without 
some  labour  and  intention  of  the  mind,  and  the 
thoughts  dwelling  a  considerable  time  upon  the 
survey  and  discussion  of  each  particular.       South, 

There  is  an  incurable  blindness  caused  by  a  reso- 
lution not  to  see ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
he  who  will  not  open  his  eyes  is  for  the  present  as 
blind  as  he  that  cannot.  Id. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  which  every  intel- 
ligent being  is  bound  to  consult,  by  a  direct  and 
intentiotial  service.  Rogers. 

Whenever  I  am  wishing  to  write  to  you,  I  shall 
conclude  you  are  intentionally  doing  so  to  me. 

Atterbury  to  Pope. 

The  odd  paintings  of  an  Indian  screen  may  please 
a  little ;  but,  when  you  fix  your  eye  intently  npon 
them,  they  appear  so  disproportioned  that  tliey  give 
a  judicious  eye  pain.  Atterbury, 

Most  part  of  chronical  distempers  proceed  from 
laxi^  of  the  fibres ;  in  which  case  the  principal  in- 
tention is  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  solid  parts. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments, 

The  Chian  medal  seats  him  with  a  volume  open . 
and  reading  intently.  Pope, 
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Of  (bxkness  visible  lo  much  be  knt. 
As  bslf  to  shewp  half  veil  the  deep  intent. 

Id.  Duneiad. 
He  is  more  disengaged  from  his  tntofifneit  on  af- 
buu  Swift, 

VliliiJst  they  are  intent  on  one  particnlar  part  of 
their  tboie,  tney  bend  all  their  thoughts  to  prove  or 
Hmn  tome  proportion  that  relates  to  that  part, 
vitLoat  attention  to  the  conseqaences  that  may  affect 
taether.  Wattt, 

Be  intent  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  meanine  of 
thespesker.  Id. 

Some,  with  hope  replenished  and  rebnoyed, 
Recom  to  whence  tney  came — with  like  intent, 
Aad  weave  thor  web  again. 

Byrcn.  ChUde  Harold, 

He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  tntention. 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earned  his  laureat  pension. 

Id.  Dim  Juan. 

Some  have  been  so  good-natured  as  to  cloak  coun- 
id  onder  the  garb  of  conjecture,  and  under  pretence 
of  gaening  my  intentumt  have  recommended  their 
ova  £nronte  studies  to  my  notice  as  fit  objects  for 
nj  recomfflendation  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow  citi- 
xas.  Canning.  Mieroeatm. 

INTER',  V.  a.  Fr.  enterrtr ;  Lat  m  and  terra. 
To  cover  with  earth;  to  btiry. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shakq)eare. 
His  body  shaU  be  royally  interred, 
Aad  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  herse. 

Dryden, 
The  best  way  is  to  hUer  them  as  you  furrow  pease. 

Mortimer. 
The  ashes,  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent,  aro 
nd  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and 
theiitar  where  they  were  taken  up.  Addieon. 

But  let  him 
bter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 
Byron.  Tragedy.  Two  Foteari.  act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

INTERAMNA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Cisappennine  Umbria;  so  called  from  its 
stnation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  island  in  the 
incr  Nar,  now  called  Temi.  It  was  the  birth- 
pboe  of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  Tacitus  the 
oiperor.  PliDy  distinguishes  the  natives  by 
the  nanie  of  Intenunnates  Nartes. 

IrrsiAMMA  LiBiiras,  a  town  and  colony  of 
^  Volsci  in  Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Sanw 
■no,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rirers  Liris  and 
Velpis,  now  in  rains. 

IsTEaAHVA,  or  IsTcaAMNiA,  Prctutianorumi 
)U>wn  in  the  territory  of  the  Prstutiani,  a  part 
rf  Picenum ;  now  called  Teramo,  in  the  Abrazzo 
<f  Naples. 

INTER'CALAR,a(^'.  1    ¥r,  intercalaire;  Lai. 

ImacAL'A&r.  $  iniercalarii.     Inserted 

^  of  the  ccmmon  order  to  preserve  the  equation 
^tnne;  as,  the  29th  of  Feoruary  in  a  leap  year 
B  an  btercalary  day. 

IsTEtcALABT   Day,  the   odd   day   in   leap 
l^f  so  called  from  adarty  to  proclaim,  it  being 
P^laimed  by  the  priests  with  a  loud  roice. 
.  INTER'CALAT%  ».  a.     Fr.  inUrcaler;  Lat 
^^tendo.    To  insert  an  extraordinary  day, 

INTERCATIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
^  the  Vaccsi  in  Hispania  Citra.  Here  Scipio 
^■uKanos  slew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians 
^  noHe  combat ;  and  was  the  first  who  mounted 


the  wall  in  taking  the  (own.  It  was  situated 
to  the  south-east  of  Asturica,  and  is  now  in 
ruins. 

INTERCALATION,  n.  i.  Fr.  intercalation ; 
Lat.  intercalatio.  Insertion  of  days  out  of  the 
ordinary  reckoning. 

In  sixty-three  ^ears  there  may  be  lost  almost 
eighteen  days,  omitting  the  inter&dation  of  one  day 
every  fourth  jear,  allowed  for  this  quadrant,  or  six 
supernumeraries.  Browne. 

INTERCEDE',  v,  n.^     Fr.  nUerceder  ;  Ut. 
Ivterced'eb,  n.  s.       I  intercedo.    To  pass  be- 
Interces'sion,  n.  s.    i  tween ;  to  mediate ;  to 
Intbrces'sor,  n.  s.      ^act  between  two  par- 
ties with  a  view  of  reconciling  differences.    It 
has  with  if  only  one  part  be  named,  and  between 
if  both  be  named.    Interceder,  more  properly 
written  intercessor,  a  mediator;  an  agent  be- 
tween two  parties  to  procure  reconciliation :  in- 
tercession, mediation;  interposition;  agency  in 
the  cause  of  another,  sometimes  against  him. 

He  bare  the  »n  of  many,  and  made  intercetsum  for 
the  transgreason.  Id.  liii.  12. 

Piay  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither  make  inter- 
eeition  to  me ;  for  I  will  not  hear  thee.  Jer.  vii.  16. 

He  maketh  kUereettion  to  God  against  Israel. 

Rom.  xi.  2. 
So  of  thy  grace  and  bountie  speciall 

To  the  King  on  kyyhe  be  intercettar. 

In  hevyn  to  crown  hir  a  queue  of  honoure. 

G.  CavendtMh^s  Metneal  Visions. 

The  better  course  should  be  by  planting  of  garri- 
sons about  him,  vrhich,  whensoever  he  shaJl  look 
forth,  or  be  drawn  out,  shall  be  always  ready  to  in- 
tercept his  going  or  coming.  Spenser. 

Can  you,  wmu  you  piuhed  out  of  your  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  think  to  front  his  revenges 
with  the  palsied  intercesnon  of  such  a  decayed  dotard 
as  you  seem  to  be.  Shakspeare. 

Behold  the  heavens !  thither  thine  eyesight  bend ; 
Thy  looks,  sighs,  tean,  for  iaiereessourt  send. 

Faiifas. 
On  man's  behalf. 
Patron  or  iaUercessovr,  none  appeared.  Jfiiton. 
Them  the  glad  son 
Presenting,  thus  to  ieUmreede  began.         Id. 
He  suppoKth  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between 
that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

HaU. 
Loving,  and  therefore  constant,  he  used  still  tlie 
intercession  of  diligence  and  faith,  ever  hoping,  because 
he  would  not  put  himself  into  that  hell  to  be  hopeless. 

Sidney. 
Origen  denies  that  any  prayer  is  to  be  made  to 
them,  although  it  be  only  to  intercede  with  God  tor 
us,  but  only  ttie  Son  of  God.  Stilling/leet. 

To  pray  to  the  saints,  to  obtain  things  by  their 
merits  and  intercettiont,  is  allovred  and  contended  for 
by  the  Roman  church.  Id. 

I  may  restore  myself  into  the  good  graces  of  my 
fair  criticks,  and  your  lordship  may  intercede  with 
them  on  my  promise  of  amendment.  Dryden. 

Your  intercession  now  is  needless  grown ;      , 
Retire,  and  let  me  speak  with  her  alone.         Id. 
When  we  shall  hear  our  eternal  doom  from  our 
intereessaurs,  it  will  convince  us,  that  a  denial  of 
Christ  is  more  than  transitory  words.  South, 

Those  superficies  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of 
light,  which  have  the  greatest  redacting  power,  and 
which  intercede  mediums  that  differ  most  in  their  re- 
fracting densities.  Newton. 
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Though  for  tha  fint  all  Westiiitiister  s^urald  (^e^d. 
And  for  the  last  all  Gresham  i»t§rceds,         Yomg. 

INTERCEPT,©. a.  J     Lat.    intercipio.     To 
Interccp'tiov,  n.  s,  i  gtop  and  aeiie  in  the 

way;  to  obstruct;  cut  off>  or  stop  from  being 

communicated. 

Who  itUereepU  me  in  my  expedition  1 
— O,  she  that  might  haye  mtercepted  thee, 
By  strangling  thee.        Shak$peare.  Richari  III, 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
Matched  tovaids  St.  ^bans  t'  wUrupt  the  queen. 

Your  imUreepled  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope.  Id,  Htmy. 

Though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes ; 
For  that  they  will  not  intercipt  my  tale. 

8haktpeaf€^ 
The  word  in  Matthew  doth  not  only  signify  sus« 
pension,  but  also  luffoeation,  strangulation,  or  inter- 
ttptim  of  breath.  Browm, 

On  barbed  staeda  Ibey  fode  in  prand  array. 
Thick  u  the  coUece  of  the  beea  in  Ma<r, 
When  swarming  aer  the  dusky  fields  they  fly^ 
New  to  the  iowen^  and  vtUrcgpt  the  sky. 

Urydm. 
If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  gseat  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  mter- 
eepud  by  death  in  our  pzsigFeM  towards  them. 

Addium't  Spectatmr, 
Behind  the  hale  I  fitatened  to  the  pasteboard,  with 
pitch,  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knifis,  to  imUretpt  some 
part  of  the  light  which  paswBd  throuoh  the  hale. 

N§uim*i  OptidU. 
The  direful  woes. 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bote, 
While  storms  vindictive  imUrcept  the  ^hore. 

Pope. 
How  dark  the  veil  that  wtereepu  the  blaxe 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways ! 

Coi^per.  Charity, 

pnrERCHANGr^v.o.  &«.«.-\     Fr.  cJmiger. 

"  (^To  put  each 


IllTSACnAMOB'ABLE,  odj. 
iHTERCIlAVOE'ABLr,  MV. 


li  in  the  place  of 


Imterchavo'xekt,  fi. «.  3  the  other;  to 

exchange;  to  succeed  alt«rnat^y:  commerce;  al- 
ternate succession;  mutual  donation  and  recep- 
tion. 

^  In  these  two  things  the  East  and  West  churches 
did  mterehtrnfmbiy  both  confront  the  Jews  and  concur 
with  them.  Hook$r, 

Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 
And  bring  us  Cressid  hither.    Good  Diomed, 
Fnmiah  yon  fiuily  for  this  mLtnluN^. 

Shaktpmn^ 
Farewell ;  the  leisure,  and  the  fearful  tiioi^ 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love> 
And  ample  mterehattge  of  sweet  discourse.       Id. 
Since  their  more  mature  dignities  made  separation 
of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though  not  personal, 
have  been  royally  attomied  with  mttrekange  of  gifts. 

Id. 
1  AtHX  mttrehamfe 
My  waiaed  sUte  for  Hemy's  regal  crown.   Id. 
A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confimed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  handc, 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  \^, 
Stmafthened  by  tii«fivAaiVMMiit  of  your  rings,   id. 
This  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend. 
And  intenhiigeaJhljf  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot.  id. 

So  many  testimonies,    i$Utrdia»geabU^  wanants. 


and  counterralments,  running  through  4he  hands, 
and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  ficveral  persons, 
is  suflScient  to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of 
falsehood.  Sacm**  Ojffie$  of  AiiemUom. 

With  what  delights  could  I  nave  walked  thee 
round! 
If  I  could  ioy  in  ouj^ht !  sweet  mterehange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  nvers,  woods,  and  plainse 

MiUim. 

His  feithful  friend  and  brother  Euarchus  came  so 
mightily  to  his  succour,  that,  with  seme  mCerc(uui/f- 
ing  changes  of  fortune,  they  begat,  of  a  just  war,  the 
beat  child  peace.  Sidnep, 

All  along^  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  the  interchangeable  providences  of  .God  towards 
the  people  of  Israel,  always  suited  to  their  manoera. 

Removes  and  interdian£e$  would  often  happen  ia 
the  first  ages  after  the  flood.  Bumet't  Theory. 

After  so  vast  an  obligation,  owned  by  so  free  an 
acknowledgment,  could  any  thing  be  expected  but  a 
continual  interchange  of  kindnesses  I  South. 

These  articles  were  signed  by  our  plenipotentiaries, 
and  those  of  Holland ;  but  not  by  the  French,  aJ- 
thouffh  it  ought  to  have  been  done  interchangeably ; 
and  me  ministen  here  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  exe- 
ente  a  ratification  iof  articles,  which  only  one  part 
had  signed.  Sm^. 

Teo  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  noae  are 
strong,  Bjfron.  Childe  HerM. 

Upon  occasions  of  such  tiyine  exigency,  as  those 
whicn  we  have  lately  experienced^  I  hold  it  te  be  the 
very  essence  of  our  free  and  popular  constitution, 
that  an  unzeserved  intereftei^  oi  sentiment  should 
take  place  between  the  representative  and  his  conati- 
taenta.  Coiinii^*!  SpeechieM. 

INTERCESSIO,  Intercessioit,  was  used  in 
ancient  Rome,  for  the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  OT  other  magistrate,  by  which  4ie  iuhi- 
Dited  Uie  acts  of  other  magistrntes ;  or  even,  in 
case  of  the  tribunes,  the  decsees  of  the  senate. 
Veto  was  the  solemn  word  used  by  the  thbunes, 
when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the  senate, 
or  law  proposed  to  the  people.  The  general 
law  of  tneae  intercessions  was,  that  any  magis- 
trate might  inhibit  the  acta  of  -his  equal  or  ift* 
ferior;  but  the  tribunes  had  the  sole  preioga* 
tive  of  controlling  the  acts  of  every  other  magia- 
traie. 

iKTfiBCBSfloii,  in  the  Roman  law,  wa»  Hie 
name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  goverooit  of  pra> 
vtnces  appointed  principally  to  raise  tues  and 
other  duties. 

IiTTEacESsoR  IS  alflo  a  term  heretofore  applied 
to  such  bishops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see, 
administered  the  bishopric,  till  a  successor  to 
the  deceased  bishop  had  been  elected.  The 
third  council  of  Carthage  calls  these  interyeolofs 

INTERCIPIENT,  €4.  Ic  n.  s.  See  Ivrxa- 
cept. 

They  commend  repellents,  but  not  with  mnch  as- 
tringency ,  unless  as  interti^ent*  upon  the  parts  above, 
lest  the  matter  should  thereby  be  impacted  in  tha 
part.  Wiemam. 

INTERCIS'ION,  a.  s .  Let.  tnlrr  and  ctdQ. 
Inteiruption. 

By  cessation  of  oracles  we  may  undefstaad  their 
in<#reiiipfi  not  abscission,  or  consmmmate  desolation. 
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INTERCLUDB*,  v.  n.  Lat.  tnterchido.  To 
ihnt  from  a  place  or  conrse  by  something  inter- 
Te&iDg ;  to  intercept. 

The  Toioe  is  sometimes  intereluaed  by  a  boajieness^ 
or  viaooiis  phlegm  cleaving  to  the  aspera  arteria. 

Holdtr. 

IMT£RCLU'SION,ii.f.  Lat  in^crc/totti.  Ob- 
Kmctioa;  interception. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  n. »,  Lat.  hUer 
and  ctirnma,    Tbe  space  between  the  pillars. 

The  distance  of  iwfcrTOlniiijiMiftoii  may  be  near  four 
of  te  own  dianoeiBr,  because  the  matenals  commonly 
iiirtciw  this  fsiler  wciu  rather  of  weed  than  stone. 

rrinttisii* 

HiTERCOlfMON,  V.  n.  Inter  and  com*- 
Bon.   To  feed  at  the  same  table. 

Wbe  is  to  be  foibom  in  consumptions,  for  that 
the  ^irits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  roscid  juice 
4  the  body,  and  inXercommon  wi^  the  spirits  of  t'he 
be^,  and  to  rbb  them  of  their  nourishment. 

BaofiCt  Natural  History, 

DITERCOMMtJTnTY,  ».  f .  Inter  and  com- 
noni^.    A  mutual  communication  or  commn- 
nitr ;  a  mntaal  fiteedom  or  exercise  of  religion. 
•i INTERCOSTAL,  at^. .  Pr.  intercostal;  Lat. 
nUr  and  cottiL    Placed  between  the  ribs. 

The  diaphragm  seems  the  principal  instrument  of 
wiisaiy  resptration,  although  to  restrained  respira- 
tin  the  iatrreogtel  muscles  may  concur.  BoifU, 

Bj  the  asastance  of  the  inward  intarcottal  muscles, 
n  kif  tnspiiations,  we  take  large  gulps  of  air. 

laOtt, 

INTERCOURSE,  n.  i .  Fr.  entrecoun.  Com- 
ttoee;  exchange. 

This  sweet  intereourte 
Of  kob,  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  from  reason  fiow, 
Tr  bnie  demed,  and  are  of  love  the  food.    Bftfftm. 

Cooimonicataon :  followed  by  with. 
The  choice  of  the  place  lequireth  many  circum- 
<tiBOs,  u  the  situation  near  the  sea,  for  thecommo- 
^ioosDos  of  an  intereoune  wUh  England.      Baean, 

^^^  an  honor  is  it  that  Oed  should  admit  us 
iM»neh  a  Mtftieipation  of  himself!  TfaathesbeBU 
gne  as  minds  capable  of  sueh  an  uUtrtomrte^th  the 
^^vpsMMiod!  ilMsrhwy. 

Aloae  amid  the  shades, 
^  in  hanncuiioiis  imUreomrm  they  li?ed 
Tbe  niral  day,  and  talked  with  flowing  heaA, 
Or  sighed,  and  looked  unutterable  things. 

Thomtcn, 

IISTERCDR'RENCE,  n.  s.  Trom  Lat.  in- 
formv.    Passage  between. 

Csuider  what  fluidity  salt-petie  is  ci^ble  of, 
«ilb<Mt  the  htUrettrrenee  of  a  liquor.  Botfh. 

INTERCOR'RElfi;  «^'.  Li»t  mUrcarrtm. 
inning  between. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre,  you 
Q>tt  piece  ef  iron,  fhe  lic^uor,  whose  parts  moved 
H*c^  before,  meeting  with  particles  m  the  iron, 
ilteriikg  the  motion  of  its  parts,  and  perhaps  that  of 
***e  very  sabtile  intereurrtnt  matter,  those  active 
P*iti  presently  begin  to  .peoetiate,  and  scatter  abroad 
PWJcfcs  of  tbe  iron.  BoyU, 

"TnXRDEAU,  n.  I.  Inter  and  deal.  .Tiaf- 
"c;  mterconise.    Obso.ete. 

The  Gaallsh  speech  is  the  very  BriUshf  which  is 
ytt  retsined  of  the  Welchmen  and  Britons  of  France ; 
l^tttsgh  the  altcrationof  the  trading  and  interdeal  with 
«tlcr  nations  bas  greatly  altered  the  dialect.  Spenur. 


INTERDICT,  V.  a.  k,n.$.'\     Fr.  hderiire ; 
Interdic'tion,  n.  i.  >  Lat.  tnter  and 

Intcrdic'torT)  «^'.  ^^100.     To  for- 

bid ;  to  prohibit;  a  prohibilnry  decree;  a  papal 
pmhibitiou  to  die  clergy  to  celebrate  the  holy 
offices :  interdiction,  a  fofbidding  decree;  papal 
UMUhema :  interdictory,  belonging  to  interdict. 

Amongst  his  other  fundamental  lawit  he  did  or- 
dain the  interdicts  and  prohibitions  touching  entrance 
of  strangers.  ~ 

The  truest  issue  of  Ay  thmne. 
By  his  own  mterdietiMi  slan(te  aocaist. 


Sterelyhe 
The  rigid  ivitrdietitm,  which  resounds 
YetdieadAilinmineear.  MUitm^i  Pmmdim  LmU 

Aione  I  paaied,  through  ways 
That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdieud  knowledge.  Id. 

Those  are  net  fcuisi  forbidden,  no  inUrdiet 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil. 

Id,  Parodist  IUgai»$d, 
Had  he  lived  to  see  her  happy  change. 
He  would  have  cancelled  that  harsh  interdict. 
And  joined  our  hands  himself. 

Vrydm's  Bm  tSthatHan, 
Nani  carried  himself  meritoriously  against  the 
pope,  in  the  time  of  the  inierdiet,  which  1^  np  Us 
-credit  among  the  patriots.  WoUtm,' 

An  arehbishep  may  not  only  enooBraranicaAe  and 
tnlirdiet  his  sufiragans,  but  his  viear-ffSBend  may  do 
tbe  sane.  4ylif9, 

By  nagick  feneed,  by  spens  encesMpassed  round, 
Ke  moitaX  toacbed  dus  naenliettd  grawnd.    TlcW. 

brrsRDicT,  a  ceosme  inflicted  by  a  pope,  or 
Insbop,  snspending  the  priests  fiom  their  fono- 
tions,  and  depriring  the  people  of  the  nse  of  sa- 
craments, divine  service,  and  Christian  burial. 
This  punishment  was  but  little  practised  till  the 
time  of  Oreffory  VII.  Afterwards  indeed  inter- 
dicts weie  onen  executed  in  Pianoe,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  and,  in  1 170,  pope  Alexander  III.  put 
an  England  under  an  interdict,  forbidding  the 
cleigy  to  perform  any  pait-of  divine  service,  ex- 
cept baptising  of  infonts,  taking  confessions,  and 
giving  absolution  to  dying  penitents.  In  exeom- 
immicating  a  prince  all  his  snbjeo^s,  who  retain 
their  allegiance,  are  excommmiioated,  and  the 
whole  country  is  put  under  an  interdie^  In  tbe 
reign  of  king  John  the  kingdom  of  England 
lay  under  a  papal  interdiet  far  above  sic  yeais 
together :  it  began  A.  D.  1208.  In  imitation  of 
the  popes,  the  bishops  also  soon  began  to  inter- 
dict; and  it  became  a  common  thing  for  a  city, 
or  town,  to  be  excommunicated  fbrSie  sake  of'^a 
single  person  whom  th^  undertook  to  shelter ; 
but  this  severity  was  found  to  have  such  ill 
effects,  to  promote  libertinism  and  a  neglect  of  re- 
ligion, that  the  succeeding  popes  very  seldom  made 
use  of  it.  There  was  also  an  interdict  of  per- 
sons, who  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attend- 
ing on  divine  aesvioe.  Particalar  persons  were 
also  anciently  interdicted  of  fire  and  water, 
which  signified  a  banishmeitt  for  some  patticular 
ofilence :  by  their  censure,  no  person  vnm  al- 
lowed to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or 
water;  and,  being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  (the 
t<vo  necessary  elements  of  life,  they  were  doaib^ 
less  nndera  kind  of  civil  death. 
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The  following  is  the  formula  of  an  ancient  in-        It  is  a  sad  life  we  lead,  my  dear,  x  be  to  teazed » 

terdict  :•—  P>yi°g  interest  for  old  debts,  and  slill  contractiDg 

*  In  the  name  of  Christ,  We,  the  bishop,  in  be-  n«^  on«-  Arbutknot, 

half  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of       Wherever  inierest  or  powrer  thinks  fit  to  interfere, 

St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  in  our  it  Htlle  imports  what  principles  the  oppo&ite  parties 

own  behalf,  do  excommunicate  and   interdict  ^^  fit  to  charge  upon  each  other.  Smijt, 

this  church,  and  all  the  chapels  thereunto  be-        Endeavour  to  adjust  the  denees  of  infloenoe,  that 

longing,  that  no  man  from  henceforth  may  have  each  cause  might  have  in  producing  the  eflfect,  and 

leave  to  say  mass,  or  to  hear  it,  or  in  any  wise  the  pro^ftr  agency  and  inUreat  of  each  therein. 
to  adminbter  any  divine  office,  nor  to  receive  .        .„         ^  ^    .  .      Watu. 

God'i  tithes  without  our  leave;  and  whosoever  „  ^\^^^  «**»<>"  ^^}  yo«  find  whose  annals  prove 

shall  presume  to  sing  or  hear  mass,  or  perform  So  "«*  »»»  "•<««»<  «n  Ahmghty  love  T 
any  divine  office,  or  to  receive  any  tythes,  con-        _.         ,^  ,         r^\.  ^'''"f**'***- 

traiy  to  this  interdict,  on  the  part  of  God  the  w?,t*.T'l"'^J  ^  """"^"^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Father  Almighty,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  1^'"^  '"""^fr    ■a^'^wTJU'^c  T**  '"^  "*^ 

t»  1    Ul  ^*    V       *!.    u  u  ir  ^r  c»  D^<..  -  J  To  exact  of  Cupid  s  bills  the  full  amount. 

Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  behalf  of  St,  Peter,  and  ^^  ^^    ^^  /^^^  ^^        ^  ^^^^  B 

all  the  saints,  let  him  be  accursed  and  separated       rT*,  r^  um  •!.  •  *w       k    i ^     .  i^    ^      t 

from  all  Christian  society,  and  from  ^tering  ^  ^v?^ 't      V^' *^  "^^^^^  T*k^ '"^ 

"T    TT  1     »«  A-     c^    L      k^-^  ♦k«,«  :-  /u.  sembly  by  which  eveiy  class   of  this  great  nation 

into  Holy  Mother  Church,  where  there  is  for-  ^  ^l^    .^       ^^  ^  deliberate  on  any  matten 

giveness  of  sins;  and  let  him  be  anathema,  maP  connected  with  their  intereu  and  their  freedom, 
ranatha,  for  ever  with  the  devils  m  hell.    Fiat  Cbnnin^. 

^\'^L'^^r!^^\  x»  -*  •  Interest  is  the  premium  paid  for  the  loan  of 

INTERDICTS, mtheRonmn .aw  werecertajn  See  Aeithmetic.    ^ 

formulie  of  words  by  which  the  pr»tor,  when  Ae        j^^g^EST,  in  commerce,  is  a  sum  paid  for  the 


.      ..       .^     ■     J    "  .i7t- il  V  ■*    1  mated  according  to  some  rate  or  proportion :  in 

U^\j    determiMd.       Which    foraiul.   were  ^;,  ^         ^^\  ^^  ^^  ^         ,^y  ^  ^^  ^„. 

called  mterdicts,  becatue  Aey  related  to  the  poj.-  .y^^  ^  ^  ^j                ^^  l^^ 

aemon  of  the  Uiing  in  the  intenm,  or  Ull  the  ^^  ^j^^^  ,^  j^;;^^  j„  ^^^^^  j,  5  j^, 

"S2'"f  "f*™"^;  ,      ,..,..          ....  cent,  per  annum,  except,  to  the  great  injury  of 

They  bad  three  kinds  of  interdicto,  nrohibi-  ^^  ^  in  the  cLe  of  Sie  pawnbroker^  who  are 

tory,  restitutory,  and  exhibitory.     Prohibitory  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  „  ^^^       ^^^ 

were  those  by  which  the  jud^s  forbwJe  any  one  j^^^^  j,  ^j^^  ^-^^  ^  compound, 

to  yex  another  in  the  position  of  any  thing  le-  gj      ,^  j^,^^j  j,  ^  ^^^^^  Ucounted  and 

gaily  belon«ng  to  him.    Ewutntory  were  thme  ^^^^          ^  principal  only,  for  the  whole 

by  which  die  judges  appointed  any  one,  who  time  of  thiloan  or  forb^ce. 

had  been  otpelled  out  of  hu  estate,  to  be jepoj-  .j^  ^^   f  ^  principal  and  interest  is  called 

sessed,  before  his  right  was  legally  ascertained.  ^  ^nount 

Exhibitory  were  Uiose  by  whi<*  anv  thing  in  dis-  ^  ^  j^,^^  ^        ^„^   ^,^        ,i        ;, 

pute  wu  ordered  to  be  exhibited;  as  a  tesU-  jj,^^  proportional  to  the  principal  sum  and 

™*^J>J™*  _,_„                          ,      -,     .  ,_  timet  therefore  the  interest  of  £l  for  one  year 

INTERESS,».fl.                  )      tt.muret-  being  multiplied  by  any  proposed  principal  sum, 

Th  TxiiEST,  V. «.,  V. «,  &  »...  iter:  I*t.  m-  ^^  ?    ^  ^^^  J  j^  'forb^e^  in  years  and 

tere^.    To  conceni ;  to  affect,  or  give  share  m ;  .^^s,  will  be  its  interest  for  that  time.    That  i^ 

to  affect  or  more  with  passion ;  to  ga.n  the  affec-  jf ,.  _  ,h,  „,e  of  interest  of  £l  per  annum,  p  = 

boos:  mterest,  concern,  or  advantage;  mauence  ,^  „,i„„i,«,i  „,„  i™t  «  —  thV  ti 
over 
gain 

The  mystical  communion  of  all  faithful  man  b  giim  «   for  the  time  t,  at  tlie  rate  r ;  and  conse- 


.:  mieresi,  concern,  ur  «.«.«8c,  .u»u=u«  principal  Sum  lent,  t  =  the  time  it  is  lent 

others;  parUcipaUon;   regard  to  private  f^  i,da  =  the  amount,  or  sum  of  principal 

;  usury;  surplus  of  advantage.  ^  interest;  then  is  yrt  =  die  inter««  of  the 

M  mystical  communion  of  all  faithful  man  b  giim  «   for  the  time  t,  at  tlie  rate  r ;  and  conse- 

tueh  as  maketh  ««y  one  to  be  i"<<<;M><  i"  ««•««  q„enUyp  +prtzzpx  T+rt  =  a,  the  amount 

S^S^s  hST^           "'  ""^              SSif  of  ^  «»*  fo^  «»«'«'»*•  And,  from  tfiis  general 

Our  joy                                  '  theorem,  other  theorems  can  easily  be  deduced 

Although  our  last  not  least*:  to  whose  young  love,  for  finding  any  of  the  quantities  above-mentioned  ; 

The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy,  which,  collected  all  together,  will  be  as  follow  :— 

Strive  to  be  intereued,          Shaktpeare.  King  Lear.  jg^  a:^p  -^prt  the  amount 


Did  he  take  interest  ? 


a 


— No,  not  take  interttt ;  not,  as  you  would  say,  2d,  p  i=  r—; — ;  the  principal, 

Directly,  mterett,                                    Shaktpeare.  i  i-  rr 

They,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  them,  had  now  3d    r  =:    ^"^    the  rate 

lost  their  interett.                                      Clarendon,  '                pt                   ' 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  mterut  and  publick  .  .     ^          o-p      ..^  a- 

good.                                                        T^mvie.  4th,  i  =  ._^  the  time. 

Tbts  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  '^ 

marriages.                                Addison  on  MedaU,  Tables  of  simple  interest  are  so  numerous. 

Exert,  great  God,  thy  interest  in  the  sky ;  f  "^  attached  to  such  a  varie^of  publications. 

Gain  each  kind  power,  each  jjuardian  deity.  that  we  cannot  think  them  needed  in  a  work  o. 

That,  conquered  by  the  publick  vow,  science. 

They  bear  the  dismal  mischief  far  awav.    Prior.  Compound  Interest,  called  also  Inteiest-upoo* 
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Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted  not  only  upon 
the  priDcipal  sum  lent,  but  also  for  its  interest, 
as  it  becomes  due,  at  the  end  of  each  stated  time 
€if  payment. 

Although  it  is  not  lawful  to  lend  money  at 
compound  interest,  yet  in  purchasing  annuities, 
pensions,  &c.,  and  taking  leases  in  reversion,  it 
B  usual  to  allow  compound  interest  to  the  pur- 
diaser  for  his  ready  money ;  and  therefore  it  is 
neoessaiy  to  understand  the  subject. 

Besides  the  quantities  concerned  in  simple 
nterest,  viz.  the  principal  p,  the  rate  or  interest 
of  £l  for  one  year  r,  the  amount  a,  and  the  time 
I,  there  is  another  quantity  employed  in  com- 
poond  interest,  viz.  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, which  is  the  amount  of  £l  for  one  ume 
of  payment,  and  which  here  let  be  denoted  by 
R,  Tis.  R  =:  1  +  ^-  Then,  the  particular  amounts 
fcr  the  several  times  may  be  thus  computed,  viz. 
As  £l  is  to  its  amount  for  any  time,  so  is  any 
proposed  principal  sum  to  its  amount  for  the 
SMBe  time ;  i.  e. 
£i  zK'.ip      :  pR  the  1st  year's  amount, 
£l  :  R  : :  pR  :  pR'  the  2d  year's  amount, 
£l  :  R  : :  pR' :  p R'  the  3d  year's  amount, 
and  soon. 

Therefore  in  general,  pRi  ^  a  is  the  amount 
§at  the  t  year,  or  t  time  of  payment.  Whence 
toe  foUowix^  general  theorem*  are  deduced : — 


Ist,  a  =  pR<  the  amount, 
2d,  p  zr  vjj-  the  principal, 

3d,  r  ^  i/  —the  ratio, 

P 

^^,    ^       lo?.  ofa  —  loe.  of  p  ,    ,. 

4th,  t  =  -^5 — ; j^f i-  the  time. 

log.  of  U. 

From  which  any  one  of  the  quantities  may  be 
found,  when  the  rest  are  given. 

For  example,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find 
in  how  many  years  any  principal  sum  will  double 
itself,  at  any  rate  of  interest.  In  this  case  we 
must  employ  the  4th  theorem,  where  a  will  be 
=  2p,  and  men  it  is 

1.  a  —  1.  p 1.  2p  ^  1.  p log.  2 

log.  R.  log.  R.  log.  R. 

So,  if  the  rate  of  interest  be  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num; then  R  :=  1  -f  -05  =  1*05,  and  hence 

log.  2.  _  -3010300       ,  .  ^^^        - 
*  =  i — ^rrTr^^  ^^^^^^^  =  14-2067  nearly : 
log.  1-05     '0211893  ^ 

that  is,  any  sum  doubles  in  14}  years  nearly,  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  compound 
interest 

Compound  interest  is  also  computed  by 
means  of  such  a  table  as  the  following;  con- 
taining the  amounts  of  £l  from  one  year  to  forty, 
at  various  rates  of  interest : — 


At  3  per 

AtSiper 

At  4  per 

At  4}  per 

At  5  per 

At  6  per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

• 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

1 

1-03000 

1-03500 

104000 

1-04500 

1-05000 

1-06000 

2 

106090 

1-07123 

1-08160 

1-09203 

1*  10250 

1-12360 

3 

109273 

1-10872 

1-12486 

114117 

115763 

119102 

4 

M2551 

1-14752 

1-16986 

1-19252 

1-21551 

1-26248 

5 
6 

115927 

1' 18769 

1-21665 

1-24618 

1-27628 

1-33823 

1-19405 

1-22926 

1-26532 

1-30226 

1-34010 

1-41852 

7 

1-22987 

1-27228 

1-31593 

1-36086 

1-40710 

1*50363 

6 

1-26677 

1-31681 

1-36857 

1-42210 

1-47746 

1*59385 

9 

1-30477 

1-36290 

1-42331 

1-48610 

1-55133 

1-68948 

10 
11 

1-34392 

1-41060 

1-48024 

1-55297 

1*62890 

1-79085 

1-38423 

1-45997 

1*53945 

1*62285 

1*71034 

1*89830 

12 

1-42576 

1-51107 

1-60103 

1*69588 

1-79586 

201220 

13 

1-46853 

1-56396 

1-66507  ' 

1*77220 

1-88565 

2*13293 

14 

1-51259 

1-61869 

1-73168 

1-85194 

197993 

2-26090 

15 
16 

1-55797 

1-67535 

1-80094 

1*93528 

2-07893 

2-39656 

1-60471 

1-73399 

1-87298 

202237 

2-18287 

2-54035 

17 

1-65285 

1-79468 

1-94790 

2*11338 

-2-29202 

2-69277 

18 

1-70243 

1-85749 

202582 

2-20848 

2-40662 

2-85434 

19 

1-75351 

1-92250 

210685 

2*30786 

2*52695 

3-02560 

20 
21 

1-80611 

1-98979 

-219112 

2-41171 

2*65330 

3-20714  . 

1*86029 

205943 

2-27877 

2-52024 

2-78596 

3-39956 

22 

1-91610 

2-13151 

2-36992 

2-63365 

2*92526 

3-60354 

23 

1-97359 

2-20611 

2-46472 

2*75217 

3-07152 

3-81975 

24 

203279 

2-28333 

2-56330 

2*87601 

3*22510 

4-04893 

25 
26 

2-09378 

2-34324 

2-66584 

300543 

3*38635 

4-29187 

215659 

2-44596 

2-77247 

3-14068 

3-55567 

4-54938 

27 

2-22129 

2-53157 

2-88337 

3*28201 

3*73346 

4-82235 

28 

2-28793 

2-62017 

2-99870 

3*42970 

3-92013 

5-11169 

29 

30 

1 

2-35657 

2-71188 

3-1 1865 

3*58404 

4-11614 

5-41839 

2-42726 

2-80679 

3*24340 

3-74532 

4-32194 

5-74349 

Vni.. 

xn. 

G 

R2 
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• 

At  3  per 

At  ^  per 

At  4  per 

At  4)  per 

At  5  per 

Ai6per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

31 

2-50008 

2-90503 

3-37313 

3-91386 

4-53804 

6-08810 

32 

2-57508 

3-00671 

3-50806 

408998 

4-76494 

6-45339 

33 

2-65234 

311194 

3-64838 

4-27403 

5-00319 

6*84059 

34 

2-73191 

3-22086 

3-79432 

4-46636 

5*25335 

7-25103 

35 

2-81386 

3-33359 

3-94609 

4-66735 

5*51602 

7-68609 

-36 

2-89828 

3-45027 

4*10393 

4-87738 

5-79182 

814725 

37 

2-9R523 

3-57103 

4-26809 

5*09686 

608141 

8-63609 

38 

3-07478 

3-69601 

4-43881 

5-32622 

6-38548 

9-15425 

39 

316703 

3-82537 

4-61637 

5*56590 

6-70475 

9-70351 

40 

3-26204 

3*95926 

4-80102 

5*81636 

7-03999 

10-28572 

With  the  aid  of  the  foregoiDg  table  we  mapr 
calculate  the  interest,  or  amount*  of  any  princi- 
ml  sum  for  any  time,  not  more  than  forty  yean. 
For  an  example,  take  £523  for  fifteen  years,  at 
fire  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest.  In 
the  table  on  the  line  15,  and  column  5  per  cent. 
is  the  amount  of  £l  vix.—  •       2*07893 

This  multiplied  by  the  principal        .  523 

ffires  the  amount     .  1087-28039 

or  £1087  5ff.  7H  Therefore  the  interest  is 
£564  5f .  7^. 

The  lawftdness  of  taking  any  interest  what- 
ever has  been  sometimes  agitated;  and  the 
school  dirines  have  stigmatised  it  as  contrary  to 
the  divine  law  both  natural  and  revealed.  But 
the  Mosaical  precept  was  clearly  a  branch  of  the 
jurisprudential  or  political  law  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  a  moral  precept ;  for  while  it  prohibited  the 
Jews  from  taking  usury  of  their  brethren,  it  in 
express  words  (Deut  xxiii.  20),  permitted  them 
to  take  it  of  a  stranger,  which  proves  that  tiie 
takiuff  of  moderate  usurv,  as  a  reward  for  the 
tise,  mr  so  the  word  signines,  is  not  malum  in  se ; 
since  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  Israelite 
was  concerned.  As  to  the  reason,  deduced  from 
the  natural  barrenness  of  money,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  the  same  may  with  equal  force  be 
alleged  of  houses,  which  never  breed  houses; 
and  of  various  other  things,  which  nobody  doubts 
it  is  lawful  to  let  on  hire.  He  who  demands  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  accommodation  wanteqj 
acts  unjustly  and  immorally  in  either  case ;  but 
there  is  no  good  cause  for  blaming  him  in  the 
one  more  tlum  in  the  other. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience 
and  hazard,  compared  together,  diflerent  nations 
have  at  different  times  established  different  rates 
of  interest.  The  Romans  at  one  time  allowed 
centissime,  one  per  cent,  monthly,  or  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for  common  loans ; 
but  Justinian  reduced  it  to  trientes,  or  one-third 
of  the  as  or  centissimee,  that  is  four  per  cent. ; 
but  allowed  higher  interest  to  be  taken  of  mer- 
chants, because  there  the  hazard  is  greater.  Oro- 
tius  informs  us,  that  in  Holland  tl^  rate  of  in- 
terest was  then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans, 
out  twelve  to  merchaoti.  Our  law  establishes 
one  standard  for  all  alike,  where  the  pledge  or 
security  itself  is  not  put  in  jeoparrly ;  lest,  under 
the  general  pretence  of  vague  and  indeterminate 


hazards,  a  door  should  be  opened  to  fraud  and 
usury ;  leaving  specific  hazards  to  be  provided 
against  by  specific  insurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
respondentia  or  bottomry.  But,  as  to  the  rate  of 
legal  interest,  it  has  varied  and  decreased  for 
200  years  past,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
specie  in  the  Idngdom  has  increased  by  acces- 
sions of  trade,  the  introduction  of  paper  credit, 
and  other  circumstances.  The  statute  37  Hen. 
VI  n.  c.  9,  confined  interest  to  ten  per  cent  and 
so  did  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  com- 
merce, the  nation  grew  more  wealthy;  so, under 
her  successor,  the  statute  21  Jac  I.  c.  17  re- 
duced it  to  eight  per  cent ;  as  did  the  statute 
12  Car.  II.  c.  13,  to  six:  and  lastly,  by  the  sta. 
tute  1%  Ann.  st  2,  c.  16,  it  was  brought  down 
to  five  per  cent,  yeariy,  which  is  now  the  extre- 
mity of  legal  interest  that  can  be  taken.  But 
yet,  if  a  contract  which  carries  interest  be  made 
in  a  foreign  country,  our  courts  vrill  direct  the 
payment  of  interest  according  to  the  law  of  that 
country  in  which  the  contract  was  made.  Thus 
Irish,  American,  Turkish,  and  Indian  interest, 
have  been  idlowed  in  our  courts  to  the  amount 
of  even  twelve  per  cent.  For  the  moderation 
or  exorbitance  of  interest  depends  upon  local 
circumstances ;  and  the  refrisal  to  enforce  snch 
contracts  would  put  a  stop  to  all  foreign  trade. 
And,  by  statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  all  mort- 
gages and  other  securities  upon  estates  or  other 
property  in  Ireland  or  the  plantations,  bearing 
interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  shall  be 
legal,  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain:  unless  the  money  lent  shall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in 
pledge ;  in  which  case  also,  to  prevent  dsurious 
contracts  at  home,  under  color  of  such  foreign 
securities,  the  borrower  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
sum  so  borrowed. 

The  only  case,  in  which  compound  interest  it 
allowed,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  is  that  of 
annuities. 

INTERFERE',  v,  n.  Lat.  uiler  and  ferio. 
To  interpose ;  to  intermeddle ;  to  clash ;  to  op- 
pose each  other.  A  horse  is  said  to  interfere, 
when  tlie  side  of  one  of  his  shoes  strikes  against 
and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks;  or  the  hitting  one 
leg  against  another,  and  striking  off  the  skin. 

If  each  acts  by  an  independent  power,  their  com* 
mands  may  inlet  fere.  Smahidge'i  Scmaru 
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8b  aatkms  ««re  our  anoestora  ia  conversation,  at        INTERJOIN',  v.  a.     Inter  and  join.    To  join 

IV  to  hatrftn  with  party  disputes  in  the  state.  mutually ;  to  intermnrry. 

I  made  no  wais.  I  added  no  new  imposU  vn^^  M««:m»«  ..^i  wk^*^  J^«  K.—  w»«k*  *k^* 

Imierfiml  not  with  their  civie  lives.  ^^£J?^  ploU  haw  broke  their 

Byron.  Trmgedy.  Sardmnt^MUui.  ^o  take  t?ine  the  other,  by  some  chance. 

80  fan  is  my  reliance  on  the  aibitralion  of  chance.  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow   dear 
tkt  I  csa  assure  my  readers,  many  is  the  good  friends, 

Diper  for  the  subject  of  which  they  are  indebtM  to  And  Mter^ojit  their  issues. 
m  iattffennet*                        CoMMmg.  tfiersesM.  Shaht^mrt,  CarioLmiu,  act.  iv.  ' 


INTERTLUENT,    a^\     latin   inierfiuem.       INTETUOR,  o^'.       Lat  vOerior ;  Fr.  mie- 
Flowing  between.  rioff'.    Internal;  inner;  not  outward;  not  su- 


Air  Btty  consist  of  any  terrene  or  aqneoos  corpus*  . 

da,  kept  swimming  in  the  mtr^l^iimt  celestial  matter.  The  Ibol-multitude,  that  chuse  by  show, 

BcyUm  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 

DTTERFm/GENT,  fl*.    LaL  inlw  and /W-  ^''^  IZ^*  **!^.r''^v,           ^^f?T" 

__-    cfc:„:--  i...t ■■«**»  "•  grosser  parts,  thus  sunk  down,  would  harden, 

eriottmd  between.  IMTERKNOWL'EDOE,  * ».     Uter  and 

B|ana>ei(ni>>d<lu>flonde.^.        Jfflto..  aU  ii£«i  li«e  «rtirfa««J«|j»  one  of  wolW. 

INTERJA'CENCYy  n. «.  j  .  Lat.   tnUrjaceo,  either  by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers 

IiTEVA'cEiiTy  Mjf.            STbe  act  of  lying  that  come  to  them.                                     Baeon. 

Iitkuec'tiok,  «,  «.         >  between;  the  thing  INTERIACE',  v.  a.     Fr.  enfrd^isKr.     To 

IjM  between;   thq  itatr  of  beinr  ialmoaed:  imennix;  to  put  one  thing  within  another, 

addiui  intenection  is  a  part  of  speec^  that  Some  are  to  be  tia«i«»d  between  the  divine  read- 

oKoreis  the  mind  to  be  seized  or  affected  inn  of  the  law  and  prophets.                    Hooktr, 

«i&  some  naasion :  such  as  are  in  Englahy  O I  The  ambassadon  tmUfUund,  in  their  conlereaoe, 

liai!  ah  I  the  pnipose  of  their  master  to  match  with  thedang^- 

Iksea  ttsdf  must  be  very  broad,  and  void  of  tar  of  Maximilian.                                       Baeiw. 

GflholsadsMttrTflecnf,  else  will  it  yield  plentiful  They  acknowledge  what  services  he  had  done 

BliBeat  of  qnaml  to  the  kingdoms  which  it  serreth.  for  the  commonwealth,  yet  wteriwiii^  some  errors, 

Bi^aUigh,  wherewith  they  leemed  to  reproach  bun.  Brnpaaard. 

La^ihw  eaaaeth  a  continual  eznulsion  of  the  INTERLAFSE',  n.  s.    Inter  and  lapse.    The 

tek,  wha  the  loud  noise  which  maieth  the  hoer'  flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

/Mimrf  laaghing.                                     Boera.  These  dregs  are  calcined  into  such  salts,  which, 

C^gfaad  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  m-  tftor  ^  abort  intaribpw  of  time,  produce  oou^. 

i*Si>"M9  of  the  Tweed  and  some  deaert  ground.  Hanmf. 

UaU,  IHTERLARiyy  V.  a«  Fr.  enireiarder.  To  mix 

Tha  viU  natwal  notes,  when  they  wouUezpreu  nmi  with  bacon,  or  fiit ;  to  diveisify  lean  with 

ZJ'T!?!!!!^.?^^****^"**^*'*'^'  fct:  to  interpose;  to  insert  between. 
"■ii  to  uaeover  their  paasioas  or  impresnons. 

Ut.  Ormirf  Mankmd^  ^^"^  should  be  uUaHardtd,  after  the  Persian  cus- 

to  <»-^«*i^>"*«  are  but  motions,  which  winds,  ***%  ^.■g^.J^mg  and  old.                        Carew. 

ikores,  and  every  imUtjaetncy  ixregulates.  To  dtyersinr  by  mature. 


BnwHS.  The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of  the 

DfTEBIM,  n.  s.    Lat  nterim.    Mean  time;  j^^  w^'mt^HaM^l^^y  nJ^wt  ^ 

^'f'^^na^^UB^'  of  their  own,  which  altered  the  features  of  the  oriffi. 

I  a  heavy  mUrim  shall  support,  nal*                                   Hai^t  Lam  «f  England, 

Bv  kjs  dear  disenoe.      Sia^pm,  OMin.  PWUips  has  used  this  word  very  haiihly,  and 

OaeW  httpeaed  to  be  foraging  for  h«  yoimg  probably  did  not  undentand  it. 

iM,  sad  m  thtt  mtUnm  comes  a  torrent  that  washes  '^_.      :      ...^      ^      ...      -^vv- 

xnj  sest.  biids,  and  all.                     VErtraw.  They  tnf«<«>itiieir  native  dnnks  with  choM^^^      ' 

U  this  aatirrei  my  women  asked  what  I  thought.  Of  atrongeat  brendy.                                 P*t%t, 

ToUfr.  INTERLEAVE',  o.  a.    Inter  and  leave.    To 

IsTimiM,  a  mma  pfm  to  a  formulary,  or  «^tSS' *  5^„^y  ^^  insertion  of  bbmk  leaves. 

W  ef  co^leaaion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  ob-  INTERLINE',  v.a.     J     Latw/crand  W 

tiM  mMtt  the  Rotcftants  after  Luther's  death  ,.  iMTsaLiHEA'TioH,  n.  i.  5  To  write  in  alternate 

ky Ae  dnpeior  Charles  V.,  when  he  bad  do-  *"«»;  ^  «»««*  ^  mterposed  Imes. 

l»iad  their  forces;  so  called  because  it  was  only  When,  by  mtoritmng  Latin  and  English  one  with 

to  lake  place  in  the  interim,  till  a  general  coun-  ««**^'  ^  ^»  8»*  a  modereto  knowl^  of  the  La. 

cfldbouldhaye  decided  an  points  in  dispute  be-  tm  tongue,  he  may  then  be  advanced  farther.^^^ 

!!;?!5*.MS!!?!Jf f  ^!i^  ;il'**flSl  Three  tWngs  render  a  writing  suspected :  tiie  pe;. 

■«trf  the  doctrines  and  ^monies  of  the  ^^  producii?  a  false  instaSent,*Ae  pereonthat 

tonmsts,  excepting  tiiat  <rf  marriage,  w^^^  frami  it,  ai3^the  tii«irtewig  and  resing  oSt  of  woids 

^  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  contained  in  such  instraments.    Ayt^^t  Panrgon. 

■a  laity  under  both  kinds.    Most  of  the  Pro-  The  muse  invoked,  sit  down  to  write, 

testaats  rejected  it.    There  were  two  other  in-  Blot  out,  correct,  and  tnterftne.                  Sw^t. 

^tn ;  one  of  Leipsic,  the  other  of  Franconia.  Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 

G2 
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frith  such  ftequent  blots  and  interlineatUnu,  thit  they  tween  parties  and  intercept  the  advantage  that 

are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations,  one  should  gain  from  the  other ;  to  traffic  with- 

Id.  out  a  proper  license ;  to  forestall ;  to  anticipate 

INTERLINK',  v.  a.   Inter  and  link.  To  con-  irregularly :  interloper,  one  who  runs  into  bosi- 

nect  chains  one  to  another ;  to  join  one  in  another,  ness  where  he  has  no  right;  an  officious  intruder. 

The  fair  mixture  in  pictures  causes  us  to  enter  into  The  swallow  was  a  fly-catcher,  and  was  do  inore 

ihe  subject  which  it  mutates,  and  imprints  it  the  an  interloper  upon  the  spider's  right,  than  the  spider 

nore  deeply  into  our  imagination  and  our  memory :  was  upon  the  swallow's.                         VEttrange. 

:hese  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which  The  patron  is  desired  to  leave  off  this  interloping 

contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained.  trade,  or  admit  the  knights  of  the  industry  to  their 

Dryden.  share.                                                              Tatter. 

INTERLOCUTION,  n.  *. ")     Lat.  inter  and  INTERLU'CENT,  ad^.       Latin,  inUrlucem 

Interlocu'tor,  n.  s.             >  loquor.      Dia-  Shining  between. 

Interloc'utory,  adj.           >   locfue ;     alter-  INTERLUDE,  n.  t,     Lat.  inter  and  httba. 

nate  speech ;  a  preparatory  proceeding  in  law.  Something  played  at  the  intervals  of  festivity ;  a 

before  Aral  decision,  is  called  an  interlocution :  farce. 

a  person  who  talks  with  another,  an  interlocutor :  When  there  is  a  queen,  and  ladies  of  honor  attend* 

interlocutory,  a  mode  of  speech  which  consists  ing  her,  there  must  sometimes  be  masques,  and  revels, 

of  dialogue.  ^nd  interludes.                                                 Baen. 

-^      ,•      .      J   1.          .  •  .  11-  -LI       1.        1    r  Dreams  are  but  mteritu2es,  which  fancy  makes ; 

The  plamest  and  the  mostinteUmble  rehea«al  of  y^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^         ^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

the  psalms  they  favor  not,  because  it  is  done  by  m-  *^                      Brvdem 

Urlocution,  and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sentences  atjoct. 

from  side  to  side.                                         Hooker.  INTERLU'ENCY,  n.  s.       Latin,     tnterbto- 

When  the  minister  by  exhortation  raiseth  them  up.  Water  interposited ;  interposition  of  a  flood, 

and  the  people  by  protestation  of  their  readiness  de*  Those  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now 

clare  he  speaketh  not  in  vain  unto  them ;  these  inter'  disjoined  by  the  interluency  of  the  sea,  might  have 

locutory  forms  of  speech,  what  are  they  else  but  most  been  formerly  contiguous.                                Hate. 

eflectual,  parUy  testifications,  and  parUy  inflamma-  INTERLU'N AR,  adi.  a     Lat.  inter  and  lama. 

tions  of  all  piety  1           ,,...,    ,^    .^.        /f  InterliTn  art,  adj.     >  Belonging  to  the  time 

Some  morose  readers  shall  find  fault  with  my  hav-  .  *    i.                 u     *  *u     u           •   •     •   wi^ 

ing  made  the  interlocuton  compliment  with  one  an-  ^^en  the  moon,  about  the  change,  is  invisible 

other.                                                             Boyle.  The  son  to  me  is  dark. 

These  things  are  called  accidental,  because  some  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

new  incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them.  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

on  which  the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  tnterloeution.  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.         UUton. 

Ayliffe's  Parergon.  We  add  the  two  Egyntian  days  in  every  nontb. 

Interlocutory  Decree,  in  English  law.    In  the  interlwary  and  plenUunaiy  exemptions.  AnoMt. 

a  suit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  feet  be  strongly  INTERMAR'RY,  v.  n.  \    Inter  and  marriage, 

controverted,  the  fact  is  usually  directed  to  be  Intermar'riage,  iks.    )  Marriage     between 

tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  two  families. 

at  the  assizes,  upon  a  feigned  issue.  If  a  question  Because  the  alliances  and  mtennarriag«t,  among 

of  mere  law  arises  in  the  course  of  a  cause,  it  is  so  small  a  people,  might  obstruct  justice,  they  have 

the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  a  foreigner  for  judge  of  St.  Marino.           Addmn. 

the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentoir  from  the 

bench,  upon  a  case  stated  for  the  purpose.    In  buildingof  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawfol  for  noblea 

such  cases,  interiocutory  decrees  or  orders  are  '"**  plebeians  to  intermarry.                        Mfk. 

made.  INTERMED'DLE,  v.  n.  &  v.  a.  >      Fr.  e»- 

Interlocutory  JvnoMEKTS  are  such  as  are  Intermeu'dler,  n.  t.                   $     tremeUr. 

given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea  To  interpose  officiously ;  to  intermix,  or  mingle ; 

proceeding  on  default,  which  is  only  interme-  perhaps  for  intermelled :  interraeddler,  one  who 

diate,  and  does  not  finally  determine  or  complete  interferes  in  the  business  of  others  without  right, 

the  suit.     But  the  interlocutory  judgments  most  Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled ;  as  the 

usually  spoken  of  are  those  incomplete  judg-  love  of  Britomert  and  the  virtuousness  of  Belphcbe. 

ments  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  esta-  ^ewsrr. 

Wished,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  sustoined  The.  practice  of  Spam  hath  been  by  war,  and  by 

by  him  U  not  ascertained,  which  is  the  province  con^t««»  of  treaty  to  mterm^le  with  foreign  stata. 

o?  a  jury.     In  such  a  case  a  writ  of  enquiry  J^^~^  themselves  prot^tois-geneial  of  P^ho. 

issues  to  the  sheriff,  who  summons  a  jury,  en-  '  There  were  no  ladies  who  disposed  themselves  U 

quires  of  the  damaares,  and  returns  to  the  court  intermeddle  in  business.                           Oarendam, 

the  inquisition  so  taken,  whereupon  the  plaintiff's  There's  hardly  a  greater' pest  to  government  and 

attorney  taxes  costs,  and  signs  final  judgment  families,  than  officious  tale'-bearen,  and  busy  »t#r- 

Interbcutory  order  is  that  which  decides  not  meddlers.                                            L'Ekvw^. 

the  cause,  but   only  settles  some  intervening  Shall  strangers,  sancy«il«rm«tfd2fnf  say, 

matter  relating  to  the  cause.      As,  where  an  or*  Thus  far,  and  thus,  are  you  allowed  to  punish  1 

der  IS  made  in  chancery  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  ^-  P^i^^- 

»n  injunction,  to  quit  possession  till  the  hearing  INTERMEDIACY,  iLt.^      Lat.  inter  and 

of  the  cause ;  this  order,  not  being  final,  is  called  Imterme'dial,  adj.           tmedivs.    Interpo- 

interlocutory.  Interme'diatb,  n^jf.          isition   for  goodz 

INTERLCPER,  n.  s.  >     Lat.tn/<rand  Dut.  iNTcniiE'DfATELY,  adv.      J  intermediaUying 

IvrrRtoPF/,  r.  n.          iloopen.    To  run  be-  between:    iotermediatBy    holding    the   middle 
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place  between  exlremes :  intermediately,  by  way  were  in  mourning  assisting  at  a  funeral.    He 

of  ioterreotion.  approached  thi  supposed  dead  body,  and,  ima- 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  temperate  in  the  Pn»"K  ^^  **«  perceived  signs  of  life  in  it,  he 

■wi«i  of  feasu,  and  is  active  enough  wiQiout  any  m-  ordered  the  bystanders  to  take  away  the  flam- 

terwudiai  appetites.  Tavlor.  beaux,  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  to  pull  down 

A  gvdeoer  piepares  the  ground,  and  in  all  the  the  funeral  pile.  A  murmur  on  this  arose  among 

mttnmeSial  spaces  he  is  careful  to  dress  it.    EveLyn,  the  company.    Some  said  that  they  oug^ht  to  be- 

Do  not  the  most  refrangible  ra^s  excite  the  short-  lieve  the  physician,  while  others  turned  both  him 

est  vibrations  for  making  a  sensauon  of  a  deep  violet,  and  his  profession  into  ridicule.    The  relations, 

the  least  refrangible  the  largest  for  making  a  sensa-  however,  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  Ascle- 

tum  of  deep  red,  and  the  several  u^umu^  sorts  of  pj^des ;  they  consented  to  defer  the  obsequies  for 

laji,  vibrmtsoBs  of  ^^reial  ««fm«iiate  bignesses,  to  ^  jj^i^    ^^^  ^^^^  consequence  was  the  restoration 

■ske  sensations  of  the  several  trntermedtaU  colors  ?  ^^  ..  ^  ..,r^.x^^  a^^a  *Lb>*.».,  •«!:#■*      Tk<..«  -»• 

Newum',  Optida.  ®^  ^^^  supposed  dead  person  to  life.    These  ex- 

VMme  sciwsl  natures,  which  stand  betwMU  the  ^IP^^^  ^^  «?'«'^  others  of  the  like  nature,  in- 

mumi  ami  most  remote,  am  called  inUrmediaU.  induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer, 

Wattt.  sn^  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  inter- 

INTERMELU,  t7.  a.      Tt.  entrendUr.     To  ™tSl*'^     ,      ,  .,■  ,.  ^  .        r     ^ 

mix;  to  mingle.    Not  in  use.  The  Greeks  also  esUblished  laws  for  the  pro- 

„  .      ,       ,  ,        .  tection  of  the  dead.  At  Athens  the  law  required 

Jjf^^^^^^'^7.?^f^'^^''^^l'''  that  no  person  should  be  interred  before  the 

iermdUd,  bat  rather  as  accidenU  than  mtendm^.  ^j^  j^^^.  ^^  .^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

peruer,  ^^  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the 

INTER'MENT,  n.  s,  Fr.  interment ;  and  from  sixth  or  seventh.  When  a  man  appeared  to  have 

Burial;  sepulchre.    See  Inter.  breathed  his  last,  his  body  was  generally  washed 

By  the  ducal  order  by  his  nearest  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites  with  wine.    They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ; 

For  the  lale  J^scan's  intem^n*.  and  covered  it  with  a  dress  made  of  fine  linen. 

Bynm.  Tragedy.  Two  Foteari.  The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in 

Ifixbmevt  is  the  act  of  burying  or  depo-  the  entry  of  the  house,  where  it  remained  till  the 

Bting  a  deceased  person  in  the  eaurtli.      Placing  time  of  the  funeral.     At  the  magnificent  obse- 

the  body  in  a  cave  was  probably  the  most  an*  quies  with  which  Alexander  honored  Hephaes- 

dent  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead ;  and  ap-  tion  the  body  was  not  burned  till  the  tenth  day. 

peais  to  hare  been  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians  At  Rome  the  nearest  relations  generally  closed 

throughout  the  countries  to  which  they  sent  co-  the  eyes  of  the  deceased ;    and  the  body  was 

knies.      When  an  ancient  hero  died  or  was  bathed  with  warm  water,  either  to  render  it  fitter 

killed  in  a  foreign  expedition,  as  his  body  was  for  being  anointed  with  oil,  or  to  reanimate  the. 

habie  to  corruption,  and  for  that  reason  unfit  to  principle  of  life,  which  mig^t  remain  suspended 

be  transported  entire,  they  fell  on  the  expedient  without  manifesting  itself.    On  the  second  day, 

of  boming,  in  order  to  bring  home  the  ashes,  to  after  the  body  had  been  washed  a  second  time, 

oblige  the  manes  to  follow ;  that  so  his  country  it  w^  anointed  with  oil  and  balm.    On  the  third 

Baght  not  be  destitute  of  the  benefit  of  his  tute-  day  the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dig- 

lagp.    Hence  burning  seems  to  have  had  its  nity  and  condition.    On  the  fourth,  the  body  was 

oiigin ;  and  bv  degrees  it  became  common  to  placed  on  a  couch,  and  exposed  in  the  vestibule 

afl  who  could  bear  the  expense  of  it,  and  took  of  the  house,  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 

phee  of  the  ancient  burying :  thus  catacombs  'entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the  door ;  in  this  sit- 

beeame  disused  among  the  Romans,  after  they  nation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the  week.  Near 

had  borrowed  the  manner  of  burning  from  the  the  couch  were  lighted  wax-tapers,  a  small  box 

Greeks,  and  then  none  but  slaves  were  laid  in  the  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  vessel  full 

pooiid.  See  Bueial,  Catacombs,  and  Fuheral  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  those  who 

iliTxs.  approached  the  body  besprinkled  themselves.  On 

History  records  many  traces  of  the  respect  the  eighth  day  the  funeral  rites  were  performed 

vhich  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians,  paid  (see  Funeral);  but,  to  prevent  the  body  from 

to  the  dead.     The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  corrupting,  before  that  time,  salt,  wax,  the  resi* 

their  empire,  paid  little  attention  to  their  dead,  nous  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm, 

Acilius  Aviola,  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  gypsum,  lime,  asphaltes,  or  bitumen  of  Judea, 

vas  supposed  to  be  dead;   he  was  therefore  and  several  other  substances,  were  employed. 

carried  to  the  funeral  pile ;  the  fire  was  lighted  The  body  was  carried  to  the  pile  with  me  face 

sp;  and,  though  he  cried  out  he  was  still  alive,  uncovered,  unless  wounds  or  the  nature  of  the 

he  perished  for  want  of  speedy  assistance.    The  disease  had  rendered  it  loathsome  and  disgust- 

Pnrtor  Lamia  met  with  the  same  fate.    Tubero,  ing.      In  such  a  case  a  mask  was  used,  made  a 

who  had  been  Prstor,  was  saved  from  the  fune-  a  kind  of  plaster.    This  method  of  concealment 

nl  pile.     Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  Em-  was  employed  by  Nero,  after  having  caused 

pedocles,  in  the  84th  Oljrmpiad,  restored  to  life  Germanicus  to  be  poisoned :  for  the  effect  Ot 

roothia,  a  women  of  Agrigentum,  when  she  the  poison  had  become  very  visible,  by  livid 

»as  about  to  be  interred.      Asclepiades,  a  pliy-  spots  and   the  blackness  of  the  body ;   but  a 

sician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  snower  of  rain  happening  to  fiiU,  -it  washed  the 

Great  about   A.  A.  C.  120,  returning  from  his  plaister  entirely  away,  and  thus  the  norrid  crime 

country  house,  observed  near  the  walls  of  Rome  of  fratricide  was  discovered.    In  the  primitive 

4  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of  people,  who  church  the  dead  were  washed  and  then  :knointcd  { 
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the  body  wa5  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or  clothed  in  Men  have  a  Strang  variety  in  colour,  statue,  and 

a  dress  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  cir-  humour;  and  all  an«ing  from  the  climate,  though 

cumstances,  and  it  was  not  interred  untU  after  the  continent  be  hut  one,  aa  to  point  of  access,  mu- 

being  exposed  and  kept  some  days  in  the  house.  ^•^  intercoune,  and  po-ibihw  ^  f»f«']y??*2Si 

In  Britain  bodies  generally  remain  unburied  ^aUt  vngrnvf  mwOamd. 

three  or  four  days,  often  not  so  long.    In  many  INTER'MINABLE,  «jf.  3      Lat  m  and  /«r- 

other  places,  and  on  many  occasions  iu  all  InTER'Miif ate,  aj^*.           >mmiif.    Immense, 

places,  too  much  precipitation  attends  this  office ;  Iktermina'tion,  n. «.       3  without    limit   or 

or  at  least  there  is  a  great  neglect  of  due  precau-  boundary :    an  interm. nation  is  a  menace  or 

tions  in  regard  to  the  body.    As  soon  as  the  threat,  from  Lat.  itUermino, 

semblance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  Within  a  thicket  I  reposed ;  when  toond 

sick  is  generally  deserted  by  friends,  relatives,  I  ruffled  up  fallen  leaves  in  heaps,  and  found, 

and  physicians ;  and  the  apparently  dead,  though  Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  intermmau. 

frequently  living  body,   is  committed   to  the  CAopwaa**  (Mywf . 

management  of  an  ignorant  and  unfeeling  nurse,  The  threats  and  inttrmiiiatumt  of  the  Gospel,  thoitt 

whose  care  extends  no  farther  than  laying  the  te™>"  ^^  **»«  ^^' ««  fP^  may  drive  those  brutish 

limbs  straight,   and  securing  her  accustomed  creatures  who  wiU  not  be  attiacted.            .p^^ 

perquisites.    The  bedjclothes  are  immediately  ^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  interJZ>U. 

removed   and  Ae  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  ^^^  tie  hii  to  his  own  prescript. 

This,  when  cold,  must  extinguish  any  spark  of  '^        MUtm,  Agommm, 

life  that  may  remain,  and  which,  by  a  different  What  are  ye  1  what 

treatment,  might  have  been  kindled  into  a  flame ;  i«  this  blue  wilderness  of  ua/trwmMB 

or  it  may  only  continue  to  repress  it,  and  the  Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  sees 

unhappy  person  afterwards  revive  amidst  the  The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  EdenY 

horrors  of  the  tomb.  Byro*.  Cscb. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  person  ap-  INTERMIN'GLE,  w.  a.    Inter  and  iiiiiigl«L 

parendy  dead  from  one  who  is  really  so,  has,  in  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  put  some  things  amongil 

all  countries  where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  othen 

YrtZT^'  At'Svi'  Sfere''^  ^nt  a^  The'chureh  in  her   litureie.  hath 

to  interfere.    At  Geneva  there  are  people  ap-  ^^  «|,ain«  out  of  the  New  Tasto 

pointed  to  inspect  aU  dead  bodies ;  to  examine  ,^  ^JTS'L  Uw  andVl^ti 

Whether  the  person  be  really  dead,  and  whether  j|   j^^  .i^^jj  £^^. 

one  died  naturally  or  by  violence.    In  the  north,  y\\  intgrmmgU  eveiy  thing  he  does 

as  well  as  in  Genoa,  it  is  usual  not  to  bury  the  With  Cas^s  suit.        SkoibpMf*.  OthMo, 

dead  till  after  three  days.    In  Holland  people  Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wandering  eyes ; 

carry  their  precautions  much  farther,  and  delay  There  trees  and  tmttrmingkd  temples  rise.       Pcpt. 

theJuneraU  longer.  INTERMIS'SION.  ».  «.-v     Fr. 


Not  only  the  ordinary  signs  of  death  are  vey  Imtebmi^sivb,  ««.         (  USLimUrvAmmo. 

uncertain,  but  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  stiff-  iHTERmy, ».  a.               X  Cessation     for    m 

neas  of  Ae  limbs,  which  may  be  convulsive ;  of  iMTxaMir'TaiiT, ««.        3  time ;paiiae ;  ioter- 

the  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  ^^^^  ^^.  the  state  of  intennawon:  thespnoe 

proceed  ftom  the  saine  wuse.   Haller,  convinced  between  the  paioxymi  of  fever  U  an  intennin. 

of  the  unctitointy  of  all  these  s>g!«»  P~P<»^/i  sion :  intermit,  to  come  by  Au ;  to  deviate  fhw 

new  one,  which  he  considers  as  infallible.      If  reguUrity ;  thus  an  intermittent  pulse  loeea  m 

the  person;  says  he,  -  be  su  I  m  life,  the  mouth  y^^  ,j  intervals;  to  grow  mild  and  fiee  finei 

wUl  immediately  shut  of  itself,  because  the  con-  ^^  ^y^  ^  ptttaysm  ia  over;  to  cease 

traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  ^^^^  wnett  p^ 

their  irritabiUty.'    Life  is  preserred  a  long  time  ^  ^  ^^  her  eeuree,  wmA 

in  the  passage  of  the  lotesunes.  Theagnpomted  ^"  tETthc!*^ 

out  by  Dr.  Fothergill  appears  to  deserve  more  3Ti«  ovS^lawtT 

attention.    •  If  the  air  blown  into  the  month,'  ^^nw  a  ndking  post, 

says  thU  physician, '  passes  fredy  through  all  the  Dtlivered  lefcteia,  qiight  oHittt 


alimenUry  channel,  it  affords  a  strong  presurop-  Which  pmientiy  th^  read, 

tion  that  the  irritability  of  the  internal  sphincten  SKak  , 

is  destroyed,  and  consequently  that  life  is  at  an  Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees ; 

end.'    The  Turks  vrash  the  bodies  of  their  dead  Pny  to  the  gods  to  mf#nMi  the  plague 

before  intermenL    As  their  ablutions  are  com-  That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingretitnde. 
plete,  and  no  part  of  the  body  escapes  their  at- 
tention, they  easily  perceive  whether  one  be  dead 


I  count  mtmrmtmm  almost  te 


or  alive,  by  examining,  among  other  things,  f^\^  *^*  that  hath  been  » 

whether  the  sphincter  ani  ,»>«  «f»JU  ?^' f  Wonl.  ionewed  of  antiquity  h»e  the  antherit, 

contiaeuon.    If  «*«»  »»»cle  sin    remains  con-  of  yeare.  and  out  of  thS  Sufmkmm  dTwiTS 

tiacted,  ther  warm  the  body  and  endeavour  to  thamaelv«  a  kind  of  ginoa-Uke  newnesa. 

recal  it  to  life.  Bni  Jomam, 

INTERMIGRATION,  n.  s.    Fr.  miermigrm-  PlMsue  is  nothing  but  the  mt«niMri«  of  pain, 

^ion;  Lat.  iaier  and  mi^.     Act  of  removing  the  enjoying  of  something  I  am  in  great  tnmbia  (or 

fiom  one  place  to  anotht»r,  «>  a^  that,  of  iwo  par-  till  I  ba«e  it.                                                Seldom, 

tics  removing,  each  toke^  tlic  place  of  the  other.  Rest  or  inttrm'mitn  none  I  find.        MHia^^ 
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Adam  estmged  ia  look  ud  arteied  style,     ,  INT£RNE'CINE,iKJf.  I      Lat.    tii/«niectiikf. 

fondi  mtermKtarf  thus  to  Ew  renewod :  IvTERNE'cioir,  n.  *.       J  EndeayoaiSng    mo* 

Wottid  tJiofi  hMUt  hetrkened  to  my  woids  and  itud  tual  destraction :  massacre ;  sUuehter. 

With  me  as  I  besought  thee.       Id,  Pamdu$  Lnt,  tu  *      4      i              •         *     1* ,             a 

As  though  there  ^le  any  feriation  in  nature,  or  J^?\  natural  propension  of  sdMo^-e,  and  naturd 

iustitmms Titeginable  in  professions,  whose  subjeGt  V^^  of  self-Dmservation,  will  neoessanly  break 

!s  under  no  inUrmmite  but  constant  way  of  muta-  ***  ^^  ^^  *^  mUmeewnt. 

tion,  this  season  is  commonly  temied  the  physicians*  -«     « ,.  C      i  y^*  «f  MenfaiMr. 

Tseation.                            Bra«a#'.  VulgJ  £rr<mn.  J'^/^!?'^  worshipped  dogs,  "id  for 

We  are  furnished  with  an  armour  from  Heaven,  ^^^'  '"***  ""^  wterMciw  war.          i/iuii&raf . 

but  if  we  are  remiss,  or  persuaded  to  lay  hj  our  INTERNUN'CIO,  n.  s.      Lat  tfifemtpiciicf. 

SIMS,  and  vUtwmit  our  guard,  we  may  be  surprised.  Messenger  between  two  parties. 

R4fger$.  INTERPELLATION,  1I.S.  luinterpellaiian; 

Bat,  as  he  had  some  hicid  intermiitums,  Lat.  tnierpeiiatio.    A  summons ;  a  call  upon. 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad.  In  all  extracts  judicial  one  citation,  mon&on,  or 

Yet,  when  thev  asked  her  for  her  depositions,  extrajudicial  inUrpelUUum,  is  sufficient.        AyUfft. 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had.        Btfnm.  INTER'POLATE,  v.  a.  j        Fr.    inierpUer  ; 

INTERMIX',  V.  a.  &v.n.  I     Lat.  tn/^r  and  Intebpola'tioh,  n.  s.     >Lat  tn/cy^io^.     To 

ImruMMn'rvtiBf  n.  s.          (  miiceo.    To  min-  Inteb'polatob,  ft.  s.     j  put  any  thing  into  a 

1^  or  mix  together :  intermixture,  a  mass  formed  place  to  which  it  does  not  oelong ;  to  renew  : 

I7  mingling  bodies  together;  a  mixture.  interpolation  is  something  added  between  the 

In  this  heitffat  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  in-  original  matter. 

of  terity  and  A>Hy.      Baeni*s  Bmry  VL  This  motion  of  the  heayenly  bodies  themselves 


*T  ^"•■^'^7^  wuwrnttsd  with  teats,  affirm-  seems  to  be  pertly  continued  and  unintermitted,  as 

ng,  that  she  wmild  denart  from  him.       HaywanL  that  motion  of  the  first  moveable,  partly  interyoiots.! 

Keyeal  ^j^^  interrupted.  tfois. 

To  Adua  what  shaU  come  in  future  days,  i  bare  changed  the  situation  of  some  of  theLatin 

A«  I  shaU  thee  enlighten :  intermix  ,,^t^^  und  nmdo  some  inUrpoUuiont, 
My  covenant  m  the  woman's  seed  renewed.  CromweU  to  Pope^ 


_  -    _  -        .  ,     .       Milton.         The  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of .  . 

I  doubt  not  to  perform  the  part  of  a  just  histonan  by  another  law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  assome 

to  my  re^  master,  without  iHUrmuing  with  it  any  think,  wUrpolaUd  by  him  for  that  purpose.     Popo. 

tting  of  the  poet.                                       Dtyden.  Ymi  or  your  isUeiolaUfr  ought  to  have  considered. 

INTERMUNDANE,  adj,     Lat  inter  and  Sw^. 

fSMdas.  Subsisting  between  worlds,  or  between  INTERPCVSAL^  n. «.  •j   Fr.tnlevpossr;  Lat 

nib  and  orb.  Ikterpose',  v,  a.  &  v.  fi.  f  inUrpono.     Agency 

The  vast  dtstanoes  between  these  neat  bodies  are  Imterpo'scr,  n.  s.          i  between    two    par- 


celed mUrmtmdam  spaces ;  in  which,  thou^  there  Interposit'ion,  n.  f.  J  ties ;  any  thing  1 
■^  be  some  fluid,  vet  it  is  so  thin  and  subtile,  that  coming  between :  to  place  between ;  to  thrust 
it  ■  as  much  as  nothing.  Loekg,     in  as  an  obstruction ;  to  offer  as  a  relief;  to  me- 


INTERMU'RAL,  ati^.    Lat  inter,  muratiif  diate  or  interrupt :   interposition,  anjr  thing  in- 

MTKs.    Lying  between  walls.— iitaiwortA.  terposed ;   a  mediation,  generally  m  a  good 

WTERMUTUAL,  otM.    Inter  and  mutual.  ««»*.   .^^      ^   ^         ....,, 

Mntoal;  inteichanged.     Inter  before  mutual  is  ^^^^  ^  )«»I«  J  *>«*'  ^  ^  comeagam, 

Mo  bed  snail  e  er  be  guU^  of  my  stay ; 

,..,,,  No  rest  be  tnterpowr  'twixt  us  twain.  Skaktpmn. 

A  soiema  oath  rehgionsly  they  take,  rfe  nights  are  so  cold,  fresh,  and  equal,  by  reason 

Bv  tiKmMtiMi  vows  protesting  there,  ^^  intire  mtoipimtum  of  the  earth,  u  I  know  of 

pm  never  to  refeal,  nor  to  forsake  no  Pthe,  p^rt  of  the  world  of  bettar  or  equal  tender. 

80  good  a  cause*                 Dtuuol  <  Ctvu  irar.  Raltuth* 


INTERN*,  atg.       *)     Fr.  tnlerne ;  Lat  if>-  Some  weeks  the  kinf  did  honourably  inUrpom^ 

IwT^tLMAU  eu^.       >  termu.    Inward ;  intes-  both  to  give  space  to  his  brother's  intercession,  and 

Ixtxr'vallt,  odb.  3  tine ;    intrinsic;    real;  to  show  that  he  hsd  a  conflict  with  himself  what  ha 

iaiemally,  within;  mentally;  inteUectually.  •^^^dter.  and  a  kiml  of  shading  cod            •; 

Tbe  midland  towns  are  most  flourishin|f,  which  Jnterporitiim,  as  a  summer's  cloud.            MtKoa. 

Aews  that  her  riches  are  tntem  and  domestick.  0^^  overshadowed  souls  may  be  firnblffwyMl  by 

Houm,  crusted  globes,  whose  influential  emissions  are  inter* 
We  are  symbolically  in  the  sttffament  and  by  capted  hj  the  inttrpatal  of  the  b^hting  element 
frith  and  the  ^irit  of   God  tntfrnoliy  united  to  Glamnuo't  Soeptu.  * 
Christ                                                        Ta}fUr,  The  intervotal  of  my  lord  of  Canterbuiys  corn- 
That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  man.  mand,  for  the  publication  of  this  mean  £scouxse, 
JaCinml  man,  is  but  proportion  meet       MUum*  may  seem  to  take  away  my  choice.                SouOu 
Myself,  my  consdenoe,  and  mtcmol  peace.  ^  Id.  fhe  town  and  abbey  would  have  come  to  an  open^ 
If  we  think  most  men's  actions  to  be  the  mter-  nptnre,  had  H  not  been  timely  prevented  by  tha 
pielenof  their  thoughts,  they  have  no  such  mtemoi  inurponlym  of  their  common  protectors.    Addiwtu 
veaention  for  good  rules.                              Laeko.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  tnitrpantMm  of 
?or  maise  *oo  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought,  ^^  magistrate  was  more  neoessaiy  to  secure  tha 
Enfeebles  all  Mtemei  strength  of  thought  honour  of  religion.                                  Atttrhury. 

Go2dMmt&.  TrswUfT.  Human  frailty  will  too  often  interpoM  itself  among 

Bat  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  her  in-  persons  of  the  holiest  function.                      Smjt. 

ccnel  mgnlalions  and  foreign  anressions  upon  her.  Suppose,  unlooked  for  in  a  scene  so  rude, 

Canmng*t  Sftechm^  Long  hid  by  inUrponn^  hill  or  wood.       dirpfr. 


*  ' 
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With  regard  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  the  rage  An  Interreghum  can  only  happen  in  an  elec- 

of  d»potism  has  been  checked,  and  the  triumphs  of  tive  kingdom,  or  in  those  anarchical  governments 

tyranoy  interrupted,  by  the  tfit«rpai»do»  of  parental  where  Uie  rules  of  succession  to  the  throne  are 

authority.                               Canning.  Mieroeotm,  ^ot  fixed  by  law.    In  an  hereditary  monarchy, 

INTER'PRET,  v.  o.        ^      Fr.  interpreter ;  whether  absolute  like  that  of  Spain,  or  limited 

Inter'pretable,  adj.          Latin   interpretor.  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  no  inter- 

Tnterpreta'tion,  n.s.       (To  decipher ;    to  regnum,  as  no  vacancy  occurs  between  the  death 

Interp'retative,  a<{^.       (  gi^e  a  solution;  to  of  one  monarch  and  the  accession  of  another; 

Interp'retatively,  adv,  |  expound :     inter-  unless  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  succession  or  a 

Inter'preter,  n.  i .           J  pretable,  capable  revolution,  such  as  happened  upon  the  abdication 

of  being  expounded :  interpretation,  the  act  of  and  flight  of  James  11.    The  interregnum  on  that 

interpreting ;  the  sense  given ;  the  power  of  ex-  occasion  lasted  two  months  longer  in  Scotland 

plaining :  interpretatively,  as  may  be  collected  than  in  England.    See  Ehglamo. 

by  interpretation:  interpreter,  an  expositor  or  INTERREX,  a  magistrate  who  governs  during 

translator.  ^^  interregnum,  or  in  the  interval  between  the 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams :  but  there  was  death  of  a  monarch  and  the  election  or  inaugura- 

noae  that  could  inUrpret  them  unto  him.  tion  of  his  successor.    This  magistrate  was  first 

Gen,  xli.  8.  established  in  ancient  Rome,  and  was  almost  as 

It  it  be  obscure  or  uncertain  what  they  meant,  old  as  the  city  itself.    After  the  death  of  Romulus 

charity,  I  hope,  constraineth  no  man,  which  standeth  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  interregnum  of  a  year,  during  which 

doubdful  of  their  minds,  to  lean  to  the  haidest  and  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  interrex  in  their  turn,  five 

wont  inurpntatwn  that  their  words  can  ^ar^^  jays  a-piece.    After  the  establishment  of  consub, 

Look  how  we  can.  or  sad,  or  merrily.             '  and  a  commonwealth    although  th;^  wereno 

Jnterpretation  will  misciuote  our  looks.    Shdkspeare,  kings,  yet  the  nameand  functions  of  the  in^i 

You  should  be  women,  were  sUll  preserved ;  for  when  the  magistrates 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  inUrpret  were  absent,  or  when  there  was  any  irregularity 

That  you  are  so.                              ^d.  Moebeth.  in  their  election,  or  they  had  abdicated,  so  that 

What  we  oft  do  best,  the  comitia  could  not  be  held,  provided  they 

By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is  ^^re  unwilling  to  create  a  dictator,  they  chose  an 

Not  ours,  or  not  allowed :  what  worst,  as  oft,  interrex,  whose  office  and  authority  were  to  last 

Hitting  a  grosser  quaUty,  is  cried  up  ^^^  ^          .j.^^  ^j^g  interrex  was  delegated  all  the 

For  our  b«t  act.                 ,k-.  ««»t  ^12  JnAt^  ^gal  and  consular  authority,  and  he  performed 

'^''^\^'^j:^rA^afTin^^  all  their  functions.    He  assembled  tfie  senate, 

give  US  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  m  me^  ^^^^  ^^^.^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

ThouKhthe  creed  apostolick  were  sufficient,  yet  tion  of  magistrates  vj^  according  Jo  the  rul«. 

when  the  church  hath  erected  that  additional  bul-  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  electing  an 

wark  against  hereticks,  the  rejecting  their  additions  interrex.                                             ^       .  . 

may  justly  be  deemed  an  interpretative  siding  with  INTERROGATE,v.n.&t>.a.A      Fr.    tnt^ro- 

heresies.                                                   Hammond,  Interroga'tion,  n.  s.              Ig^l  ^^  •"Jf 

We  think  most  men's  actions  to  be  the  interpreter$  Interrog'ative,  adj.  &  n.s.  {  and  rogo.    To 

of  their  thoughts.                                        ^^]  Interrog'ativelt,  «it;.         (    examine;  to 

By  this  provision  the  Almieh^r  interpreiattw^  Interrooa'tor,  n.  f .               I  question :    the 

speaks  to  him  in  this  manner :  I  have  now  placed  Ikterrooa  Tory,  n.«.  &  adj.)  act  of  question- 

tteemaweU-ftirmshedworld.^  ing:  interrogatory,  a  sentence  whichconUi^a 

In  the  beginning  the  earth  wJwithout  form  and  question:   interrogatively,   »"*'»»""«' J^^ 

void :  a  fldl,  dark,  confused  mass,  and  so  it  is  nn-  expresses  a  question :  interrogation,  a  note  that 

derstood  by  interpreters,  both  Hebrew  and  Christian,  marks  a  question :  mterrogator,  the  jperwn  en- 

Burnet,  quiring :  interrogative,  a  pronoun  used  m  putting 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  histoiy,  questions,  as  who  ?  or  what  ? 

undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit,  when  he  considen  3^^  ^^  y^  fantasia 

that  in  an  age  or  two  he  shall  hardly  be  understood  y^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^  i^j^g  aatrolo^e ; 

without  an  interpreter.                                    Swtft.  ^^^j  coude  a  certain  of  conclusions 

Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought,  j^  ^^^^  ^    interrogations. 

How  few  respect  or  use  ihce  as  they  ought.  jf  ^^^^  ^^^  ^1^^  y^^  j^  certain  houres, 

Cowper.  Conversahon.  y^\^^  tjjat  men  shulde  have  drought  or  elles  shoaiw- 

Why,  what  other  Chaucer.  The  MHUret  TeU. 

Interpretation  should  it  hear ?  ,          -,      ..^^  ^^^  «u^ 

Byron.  Trasedy.  Sarianapalm.  Nor  time,  nor  pace, 

^            ^  J   .                .  Will  serve  long  ititerrogatones. 

INTERPUNCTION,  w.  «.  Fr.  interpunctum;  "      Skaktpettre.  CymMine. 

Lat.  interpungo.     Pointing  between  words  or  5    .  j,  i^,t^,,io„s^  ^^ching  the  cjueen  of  Napte. 

'^IVrlfS^T^^Ti^^T.                  T    .    •  .          J  it  seemeth  he  could  infhroMte  touching  beauty. 

INTERREIGN',  n.  9. )      Lat.  inter  and  reg-  »*"**'    "'^                    «       ^^^.^  „^  ril. 

Interreo'kum,  n.  s.     ^  no.  The  time  in  which  *  .♦^  k„  :-*-...««*,#.•«..    &hall 

.«j«»e«T««n.'lK.w.enthede.thof  aprince  J'jSr^''^l, ^ X'°»S^J^nTrS:"S;5^ 

and  accession  of  another.  .  q^j  ^                                              Hanmond. 

orlJ^pe^^folTJuur  ""'  'B^^^J:ryir  H.  wilh  no  mo.  civiUw  began  in  cptious^jan^ 

Hodd  .hew  the  queen  my  n.emori.1.  With  th.  to  put  .«t^^<or«.  unto  h.m.                  Juln^ 

fim  opportunity,  in  order  to  have  it  done  in  this  m-  The  examinauon  was  sumn»d  up  with  one  qu« 

*!nYjMi'niorju»peMionof  Utie.                    Svift.  tiou.  Whether  he  was  prepared  foi  death  I    IMW) 
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was  fr^tened  oat  of  hb  wits  by  the  last  dreadfal  INTERSE'CANT,  adj.  ^    Lat.  inUr  and  sea 

i^i^rogaiffrif.                                           AdditoH,  Intersect',  v,  a,  &  v.  n.  S  To  divide  each  other 

_     .      .  ^^y  y**^'  ■!*"  ^^             , .  Intersec'tion,  k.  $.       j  mutually ;  to  cut ;  to 

f^uihm  tnurrosfatton  which  hootM  nothing  ^eet  and  cross  each  other:   intersection,  the 

E«iipt  to  tarn  a  tnal  to  debate.  point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 

IiTTBRaoGATiON,    Gr.  fownfffK,    erotesis,   in  Perfect  and  vivaporoui  quadrupeds  so  stand  in 

rhetoric,  is  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker  intro-  ^  P??^°°  ?^  proneness,  that  the  opposite  joints 

duces  something  by  way  of  questionVto  make  iU  ?^  ^\S^^^^,  legj  consist  in  the  same  pfane ;  and  a 

»»«u  »^^  *^™i  ^.,1      T^k'     *:                   •  *  J  h^e  descending  from  their  navel  mtenecU  at  nght 

tmth  more  conspicuous.    This  figure  is  suited  angles  the  axis  of  the  earth.                        BrawZ. 

to  express  most  oassions  and  emoUoiw  of  the  Ihe  first  star  of  Aries,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the 

mmd ;  it  serves  aUo  to  bear  down  an  adversary,  Athenian,  was  plaod  in  the  very  mteneetian  which 

and  geoerally  adds  force,  and  variety,  to  dis-  is  now  elongated,  and  moved  eastward  twenty^ight 

ccwrse.  denees.                                                             Id. 

IvTEBBOGaTOBT,  in  Uw,  is  a  particular  qiies-  rhe  sagittal  sntnre  niually  begins  at  that  point 

tion  demanded  of  a  witness  examined  in  a  cause,  where  these  lines  mtsrawt.         Wrnman't  Surgery, 

especially  in  the  court  of  Chancery.    These  in-  l'*'^^  mttmeted  by  a  narrow  frith 

terrogatoriea  must  be  exhibited  by  the  parties  in  ^*^'  •■^h  oth«r.                     Coivper't  Tatk. 

soit  on  each  side ;  which  are  either  direct  for  the  iNTBESEcrioir,  in  mathematics,  is  the  cutting 

puty  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another ;  or  the  point 

of  the  adverse  party ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  or  line  wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes  cut  each 

and  defendant  may  exhibit  direct,  and  counter,  other.    The  mutual  intersection  of  two  planes  is 

er  cfOM  interrogatories.    They  must  be  pertinent,  &  right  line.    The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  tiie  in- 

and  c'jDly  to  the  points  necessary ;   and  either  tersection  of  two  diameters.    The  central  point 

drawn  or  perused  by  counsel,  and  signed  by  of  a  regular  or  irregular  figure  of  four  sides,  is 

them.  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  diagonals. 

INTERRUPT,  V.  a.  &  adj.'\     Fr.  tnterrom^  INTERSERr,  v.  a.  >      Lat    intenero.     To 

Ister&cp^tedly,  adv.          tpre;  I^t.   inter  Intebser'tion,  n.  s.  5  put  in  between  other 

Isterrup'ter,  n.  s.               4  and  rumpo.    To  things. 

Isterruf^tiov,  n. ».             J  hinder,  whether  These  two  mUnertUms  were  clear  explications  of 

persons  or  processes ;  to  rescind  ;  to  divide :  in-  ****  aposUe's  old  form,  God  the  fether,  ruler  of  all, 

larupt,  conUiniog  a  chasm :  interruption,  inter-  '^^'^  contained  an  acknowledgment  of  t^  unity. 

position;  hindrance:  intermission.  „»         .                ,   ^          ,  ,.       ^amnumd. 

'  .                ^^,        ,       V       vji^  If  I  may  mfwMre  a  short  speculation,  the  depth  of 

Answer  not  before  thou  hast  h«ird  the  cause ;  the  sea  U  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen  furlongs, 

■atfaer  utUrrwpi  men  m  the  midst  of  their  talk.  Brerewood. 

Eccltit  xi  8 

Bloody  England  into  England  gone,     '     *    '  INTERSPERSE', ».  o  >     Lat.     intenpersut. 

O'erbonng  tnt^^ptim,  ^te  of  France.  Iktersper'siom,  n.  s.     $  To  scatter  about  here 

Shaktpeare.  ^^^  there. 

Rage  doth  rend  It  is  the  editor's  interest  to  insert  what  the  hu- 

Like  kUerrupttd  waters,  and  o'erbear  thor*s  judgment  had  rejected  ;  and  care  is  taken  to 

What  they  an  used  to  beax.                    Jd,  imignpene  these  additions,  so  that  scarce,  any  book 

Seest  thou  what  rage  can  be  bought  without  purchasing  something  un- 

Transports  our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds,  worthy  of  the  author.                                      Smft. 

Kar  jet  die  main  abyss  wide  mtemipf,  can  hold  1  For  want  of  the  iiKmpersioii  of  now  and  then  an 

Milton,  elegiac  or  a  lyrick  ode.                 Wattt  m  the  Mmd, 

Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  hiterrvp-  jParks  in  which  art  preceptress  Nature  weds, 

tim  of  the  sea.                  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind,  Nor  gardens  intertperted  with  flowery  beds. 

This  motion  of  Che  heavenly  bodies  seems  partly  Cowper,  RetiremeHt, 

vainternipted,  as  that  of  the  mi  moveable  intenpo-  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  every 

hsed  and  interrujited.                                     Hate.  latent  beauty,  every  unnotioed  elegance,  with  which 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  liquor  these  productions  are  Mterjptrsed. 

«ii]  have  its  beams  either  refracted  or  imbibed,  or  Caumng,  Mieroeotm, 

tfae  refected  more  or  less  interruptedly  than  ihey  INTERSTEL'LAR,  o^".    Lat.  iiUer  and  «/«//fl. 

■wild  be,  if  the  body  had  been  uimoistened.  Intervening  between  the  stars. 

BoyU  on  CoUmn.  The  wu«r»te/iar  sky  hath  so  much  affinity  with  the 
You  arc  to  touch  the  one  as  soon  as  you  have  .jar,  that  there  U  a  rotation  of  that  as  well  as  of  the 
pren  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other,  lest  the  in-  g^^                                                                Baeon, 
f^rruftion  of  time  cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one  t'      «                       -^j  *    -             au            _1 
P«/                            ^       Dryden'i  Dufresnoy.  INTERSTELLAR  IS  used  to  express  those  parts 
Amidst  the  interruvtiont  of  his  sorrow,  ^iog  his  o^,*«  universe,  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  ^^^  system.  In  the  interstelhir  regions,  it  is  sup- 
Bid  her  be  comforted.                                Addi$on.  posed  there  are  many  other  systems  of  planets 
It  aoifierB  inUrruption  and  delay,  moving  round  the  fixed  stars,  as  the  centres  of 
Aad  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way.  their  respective  motions.    And  as  it  is  probable 

Cowper,  Progreu  of  Error,  that  each  fised  Star  is  thus  a  sun  to  a  number  of 

nfTERSCAPULAR,  adj.      Lat.  inter   and  habiUble  orbs,  or  earths,  that  move  round  it,  the 

fcapida.    Placed  between  the  shoulders.  interstellar  world  must  be  infinitely  the  greatest 

To  INT  £RSC  I ND',  v.  a.  Lat.  inter  and  tdndo,  part  o£  the  universe.    See  Astroitom y  . 

To  cut  off  by  interruption.  INTER'STICE,  n.  s.  I  Fr.  interstice;  Lat.  inter 

To  INTERSCRIuE',  V.  ff.     Lat.   inter  and  Istersti'tia^a/;.     )  and  t/o.  Space  between 

*^ibo.    To  write  between.  one  thing  and  another  :   containing  interstices. 


90  INTERVAL, 

In  oU«d  ptpen,  th«  wUruUitU  division,  bebg  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference  between  the 

actttated  by  the  accession  of  oil,  becometh  mora  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  soooious 

transparent.    .  .       ,        ^       ,            .    ^rowru.  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 

The  sun  shining  through  a  large  pnsm  upon  a  those  produced  b\  anotner  of  a  dtfierent  magni- 

T'^kP'*^"^^!^?^? ^''^^'^^  ^?T\^*u'^\\  t«de  and  texture  in  the  same  time, 

which  passed  through  the  mtenheet  of  the  teeth,  fell  t«»««,«i-    ™.    ai^ia^   i«*^   «w«»»%m»*    ...j 

uiK>n  fw^pepS:  the  bieadths  of  the  teeth  wem  Intervab   ai«    divided  into   consonant   and 

c^ual  to  their  ^XsliMf,  and  seten  teeth  together  dissonant.    A  consonant  interva  is  that  whose 

with  their  mtmUm  took  up  an  inch.          NtZtm.  extremes,  or  whose  highert  and  lowest  sounds, 

Diversification  of  thmgs  mmgled  or  woven  one  lord  kames  a  teroSm  quid.    A  dissonant  inter- 

*TNfES^TrES,orIiiTEEDUCES,ina«hitectui«,  ^Z^tllVS'^t^^^^^. 

small  pieces  of  timber,  which  lie  horixontally  «««^*«^~«»ly  ^»rd,  hi  from  coalescii^;  in  the 

t  .      "^^          "«"*^»    i_l       "  *ul        V7v  eaff  and  producing  one  agreeable  sensation,  are 

between  the  summers,  or  between  them  and  the  ^^^  ^^  g,^^  pjf.^,y  Sunguished  from  the 

** twptdtIwPi?^*  ^       >     T  * A  *— •  Other,  produce  a  grating  effect  upon  the  sense, 

INTERTWtNEr,i;.a.  I  J;/«' »«d  twine,  or  ^^^  ^J^       ^  SheT^nth  an  Woncileable 

liiTEETwist'.                $  twist.    To  unite  by  ^^^^^^^  j^  proj^rtion  to  the  vibrations  of 

twisting  one  m  another.  ^-^^^^^  sonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  same  given 

Under  some  concourse  of  shades,  ti^e,  the  chords  are  more  or  less  perfect,  and 

Whose  branching  arms  Atck  mt^rttrwid  miA^  consequently  the  intervaU  more  or  less  conso- 

From  dews  and  d«nps  of  mght  his  shdteied^<Md.  ^^^  ^heii  these  vibrations  never  coincide  at 

Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  mote  of  things,     '^'  »^*'  '»  |^«  »"«  K^^*"  ^^!u*?  f^^'^JL?^ 

They  axe  so  mvch  imurtwitud  with  the  Mrth :  summate,  and  consequenUy  the  mterval  abMlnte- 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings,  ly  dissonant. 

Fieck  not  if  an  acum  gave  it  birth.  Intervals  are  not  only  divided  aocoraing  to 

Byron.  Don  Jmn.  their  natures,  but  also  with  respect  to  their  de- 

INTERVAL,  n.  «•    Fr.  intervalle ;  Lat  mter^  g«e»-    In  ^^  jw^  ^^7  aje  eiw»  enhaimonic, 

imMkhi.    Spaee  between  places;  intentiee;  va^  chromatic,  or  diatonic.     Of  these  therefore  in 

cuity;  sptce  unoeenpied;  void  place;  vacancy;  ^^^^  order,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.    An 

vacant  space  enharmonic  interval  is  what  ther  call  the  dgfadi 

With  any  obstacle  let  aU  the  light  be  now  stopped  PJJrt  of  a  tone,  or  the  difference  Ut^ 
which  pas4s  tibraagh  any  one  Sterval  of  the  tSth,  ^  mmor  semitone,  geMmlly  distinguished  >y 
90  that  die  range  of  »>loiin  which  eoBMafiomthe»)e  Rename  of  aoomma.  For  a  more  mmute  dis- 
may be  taken  away,  and  yon  wUl  see  the  light  of  the  qoisition  of  this  matter,  our  readers  may  consult 
rest  of  the  ranges  to  be  expanded  into  the  place  of  the  article  CoMif  a  in  the  Musical  Dictionary^  or 
the  range  taken  away,  and  mere  to  be  coloued.  the  article  Music  in  this  work.    A  chromatic 

Ntwtom't  Optieki,  interval  consists  properly  of  a  minor  semitoae, 

Time  paesing  between  two  tsngnable  points,  but  may  also  admit  tbe  major.    A  diatonic  in- 

The  century  and  half  following  was  a  veiy  bosy  terval  consists  of  a  semitone-major  at  least,  bet 

period,  the  infir—fa  between  eveiy  war  being  so  short,  may  consist  of  any  number  of  tones  within  the 

M/k«  octave.    When  an  octave  higher  or  loiwer  is 

These  were  the  chief :  each  tntervol  of  Night  assumed,  it  is  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another 

Was  graced  with  many  aa  nadulatiag  kght.  scale  vrhich  is  either  higher  or  lower,  butstiUa 

ov^  -  .1.^  .  - .  •    •      r!*T*  *        •  •5'.  wpetition  of  the  former  dmees  of  sound. 

Short  as  the  mUrval  is  sinee  1  last  met  you  m  this  "t****— i-   a.^:.*   •*«  «uL«*  mm^Ia   a*   mam. 

place  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  etents  ^h  have  J^^^^^^u  T^  ♦f^i       a  ™V.^  J^^ 

£lled  up  that  murml  have  nM  been  unimportant.  I^»f   ,^^  the  intervals  within  any  one  octave 

^                                  -         -^-  are  simple ;  such  as  the  second  major  or  minor. 


Remission  ofa  delirium  or  distemper.  *«  th»rd,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  th- 

Though  he  had  a  long  iUness,  considering  te  seventh,  Ice.— Of  these  afterwardt.  All  mtervaS 

great  heat  with  which  it  rased,  yet  his  inUrvait  of  whose  extremes  are  contained  in  different  oo- 

sense  being  few  and  short,  M  but  little  room  for  the  taves,  such  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  elerentb, 

oflioeB  of  devotion.  ilitorfrMy.  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth*  the  fif- 

Some  mtervaU  of  abstinence  are  sought  teenth,  &c.,  may  be  termed  compound  intervals. 

To  edge  the  appetite ;  thou  aeekest  aone.    Blnf.  The  semitone  either  exactly  or  nearly  divides  the 

IirnavAL,  in  music.    The  distance  between  tone  into  two  equal  parts.    In  the  tlieory  of  har 

any  given  sound  and  another,  strictly  speaking,  monical  computation  three  kinds  of  semitone; 

is  neither  measured  by  any  common  standard  of  are  recogniseo,  viz.  the  greatest,  the  intermediate, 

extension  nor  duration ;  but  either  by  immediate  and  the  smallest  semitone.    But  in  practice,  to 

sensation,  or  bv  computing  the  difference  be-  which  these  explications  are  chiefly  adapted,  the 

tween  the  ndmben  ot  vibrstioos  produced  by  semitone  is  only  distinguished  into  major  and 

two  or  more  sonorous  bodies,  in  the  act  of  minor.     The  semitone  major  is  the  difference 

•oundtng  daring  the  same  given  time.    As  the  between  the  third  major  and  the  fourth,  as  E  F. 

vibntjoni  are  slower  and  fewer  during  the  same  Its  ratio  is  as  fifteen  to  sixteen,  and  it  fonas 

instant,  for  example,  the  sound  is  propoitiooally  the  least  of  all  diatonic  intervals.    Ihe  semitooe 

lower  or  graver;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  minor  consists  of  the  difference  between  the 

same  period  the  vibrations  increase  in  number  third  major  and  minor :  it  may  be  marked  in 

and  velocity,  the  sounds   are  propoitionably  the  same  degree  by  a  sharp   or  a  flat,   and 

higher  or  more  acute.    An  interval  in  music  it  only  forms  a  chromatic  .intervel;  its^  ratio 
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k  ai  S4  to  35.      Though    some    distinction  cendiag;  iU  ratio  is  as  3  to  5.    The  si±th  mioor 

ti  node  between  these  semitones  by  the  man-  contains,  three  tones  and  two  semitones  major, 

ner  of  marl^ing  them,  yet  on  the  organ  and  as  from  E  to  C  ascending ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  8. 

haiffiicboid  no  distinction  can  be  made;  nor  The  seventh,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  second,  is 

is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  than  a  dissonance.    When  major,  it  consists  diatoni- 

to  fty,  dat  D  sha^  in  rising  is  £  flat  in  de-  cally  of  five  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor ; 

Mending,  and  so  through  the  whole  diapason  and  a  major  semitone,  as  from  C  to  B  ascending ; 

above  or  below ;  besides  the  semitone  is  some-  its  ratio  is  as  8  to  15.    When  minor,  it  consists 

times  major  and  sometimes  minor,  sometimes  of  four  tones,  three  major  and  one  minor,  and 

diitonic,  and  sometimes  chromatic,  according  two  major  semitones,  as  from  £  to  D  ascending; 

to  the  different  modes  in  which  we  composes  Or  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9.    The  octave  is  the  most 

piacUse ;  yet  in  practice  these  are  called  semi-  perfect  of  all  chords,  and  in  many  cases  hardly 

toDo-minoif,  whicn  are  marked  by  sharps  or  flats,  to  be  distinguished  bv  the  ear  from  a  unison  ; 

vithont  changing  the  degree ;  and  semitones  that  is  to  say,  from  mat  coincidence  of  sound 

o^or  are  those  which  form  the  interval  of  a  produced  by  two  musical  strings,  whose  matter, 

Mcond.   With  respect  to  the  three  semitones  lengths,  diameters,  and  tensions  are  the  same, 

recognised  in  theo^,  the  greatest  semitone  is  As  the  vibrations  of  two  strings  in  unison,  during 

tbe  difeience  between  a  tone  major  and  a  senri-  ang  given  time,  are  precisely  coincident ;   so 

toDe  minor;  and    its    ratio   is  as  25  to  27.  whil^  the  lowest  eitrcme  of  the  octave  vibrates 

He  intermediate  semitone  is  the   difference  once,  the  highest  vibrates  twice;  and  con&e- 

between  a  semitone  manor  and  a  tone  major;  and  quently  its  ratio  is  as  1  to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  as- 

ift  ratio  is  as  128  to  135.     In  a  word,  the  small  cending.    It  consists  of  six  full  tones  and  two 

KnitODe  consists  of  the  difference  between  the  semitones  major.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the 

greatest  and  the  intermediate  semitone ;  and  its  Latin  octo,  eight;  because  that  number  likewise 

otio  is  as  125  to  128.    Of  all  these  intervals,  includes  its  extremes.    It  may  likewise  be  di- 

ibere  is  only  the  semitone  major,.which  is  some-  vided  into  twelve  semitones.     It  contains  the 

times  admitted  as  a  second  in  harmony.    The  whole  diatonic  scale ;  and  every  series  above  or 

interval  of  a  tone  which  characterises  the  diatonic  below  consists  only  of  the  same  letnmine  sounds. 

species  of  composition,  is  either  major  or  minor.  From  vrhence  the  natures,  distances,  and  powers, 

The  former  consists  of  the  difference  between  the  of  every  interval  greater  than  tbe  octave,  as  the 

fciuth  and  fifth ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  8  to  9 ;  and  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth,'  the 

tbe  latter,  whose  ratio  is  as  9  to  10,  results  from  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  tiie  fifteenth,  the  triple 

(be  diflerence  between  the  third  minor  and  die  octave,  8cc.,  may  easily  be  computed.     The  ce- 

MlL    Seconds   are  distinguished  into  four  lebrated  M.  Rousseau  has  the  following  judi- 

binds :  two  of  which  are  not  in  practice  snflici-  cious  observations  on  this  subject  ^— '  We  divide,' 

tttlj  moraeotous  to  be  mentionea.    The  second  says  he,  *  as  did  the  ancients,  intervals  into  con- 

n^  is  synonymous  with  the  intervals  of  atone;  sonant  and  dissonant.     The  consonances  are 

yit  as  that  tone  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  perfect  or  ^imperfect  (See  Chord,  and  Conso- 

itiatio  may  be  etdier  as  8  to  9,  or  as  9  to  10.  ha  vex,);  dissonances  are  either  such  by  nature, 

Tbe  Moond  minor  consists  of  the  distance  from  or  become  such  by  accident.    Hiere  are  only 

B  to  C,  or  from  £F ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  two  intervals  naturally  dissonant,  vis.  the  second 

IC  The  third  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  and  seventh,  including  their  octaves  or  replica* 

t«o  gradations,  or  three  dkttotiic  sounds,  as  from  tions ;  nay,  still  these  two  may  be  reduced  to  one 

Gto  B  ascending,  or  from  A  to  C,  inclusive  of  alone,  as  dit  seventh  is  pioperly  no  more  than 

tbe  extremes ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  third  major,  a  replication  of  the  second ;  for  B,  tbe  seventh 

enaposed  of  two  foil  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  above  the  lowest  C,  where  we  have  generally 

5;  the  second,  a  third  minor,  consisting  of  a  begun  the  scale,  is  really  an  octave  above  B,the 

tone  and  a  semitone  major,  and  its  ratio  as  5  to  note  immediaiely  below  that  C :  and  conse- 

^    The  fourth  has  by  some  been  reckoned  an  quently  the  interval  betweett  these  lower  sounds 

iaperftct,  hot  inore  Justly,  by  others,  a  perfect  is  no  more  tiian  that  of  a  second  major,  to  which 

diord.   It  consists  of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  all  dissonances  may  therefore  be  ultimately  r^ 

tate  its  name  from  the  four  different  sounds  of  duced,  whether  eonsidered  as  muor  or  minor ; 

«bidi  it  is  formed ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  num*  but  even  all  the  consonances  may  oecome  disso- 

^  by  which  it  is  denominated  includes  the  nant  by  accident      (See  Discord.)    Besides, 

otreoes.    It  is  composed  of  a  tone  major,  a  every  interval  ii  either  shnple  or  reduplicated. 

tow  minor,  and  a  semitone  major,  as  from  C  to  Simple  intervals  are  such  as  the  limits  of  a 

f  iKending;  its  ratio  as  3  to  4.    The  fifth,  next  sftigle  octave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which 

to  fbe  octave,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  interval,  surpasses  this  extent  is  reduplicated ;  that  is  to 

« least  susceptible  of  alteration.     The  number  Sliy,  compounded  of  one  or  more  octatves,  and  of 

vbence  it  assumes  its  name  likewise  includes  its  the  simple  interval  whose  replication  it  is.  Sim- 

crtmnes.     It  consists  of  two  tones  major,  one  pie  intervals  are  likewise  divided  into  direct  and 

nioor,  and  a  semitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E  as-  inverted.     Take  any  simple  interval  whatever 

cending ;  its  ratio  b  as  2  to  3.    The  sixth  is  not  for  a  direct  one ;  the  quantity  which,  added  to 

feand  among  the  natural  order  of  consonances,  itself,  is  required  to  complete  the  octave,  will  be 

Wt  0Dly  admitted  by  combination.     It  is  not  found  an  inverted  interval ;  and  the  sune  ohser- 

Wie  necessary  to  mention  its  various  distinctions  vation  holds  reciprocally  true  of  such  as  are  in^- 

>°d  xatOf  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  inter-  verted.    There  are  only  six  kinds  of  simple 

^  in  general.    The  sixth  major  consists  of  four  intervals;  of  which  three  contain  such  <juanti- 

tones  and  a  semitone  major,  as  from  G  to  E  as-  ties,  as,  added  to  the  other  three,  are  required  to 
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complete  the  octave ;  and  of  oonsequence  like- 
wise the  one  must  be  inversions  of  the  other.  If 
von  iake  at  first  the  smallest  intervals,  yon  will 
nave,  in  the  order  of  direct  intervals,  the  second, 
the  }i\rd,  and  fonrth ;  for  inverted  the  seventh, 
the  sixth,  and  fifth.  Suppose  these  to  be  direct, 
the  others  will  be  inverted ;  every  thing  here  is 
reciprocal.  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval 
whatever,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  deno- 
mination of  unity  to  the  d^ree  which  it  con- 
tains. Thus  the  interval  of  one  degree  shall 
give  a  Kcond;  of  two,  a  third;  of  three,  a 
fourth ;  of  seven,  an  octave ;  of  nine  a  tenth ; 
&c.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  an  in- 
terval with  accuracy ;  for  under  the  same  name 
it  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  true  or  fidse, 
diminished  or  redundant  The  consonances 
which  are  imperfect,  and  the  two  natural  disso- 
nances, may  be  major  or  minor ;  which,  without 
changing  their  degree,  occasions  in  the  interval 
the  difference  of  a  semitone;  so  that  if,  from  a 
minor  interval,  we  still  deduce  a  semitone,  it 
becomes  an  interval  diminished ;  if,  by  a  semi- 
tone, we  increase  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an 
interval  redundant.  The  perfect  consonances 
are  by  their  nature  invariable.  When  their  in- 
tervals are  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  call 
them  just,  true :  and,  if  we  dilate  or  contract 
this  interval  by  a  semitone,  the  consonance  is 
termed  false,  and  becomes  a  dissonance ;  redun- 
dant, if  the  semitone  be  added ;  diminished,  if 
it  be  abstracted.  We  improperly  give  the  name 
of  a  false  fifth  to  the  fifth  diminished ;  this  is 
taking  the  genus  for  the  species;  the  fifth  re- 
dundant is  every  jot  as  &lse  as  the  diminished, 
it  is  even  more  so  in  every  respect.'  In  Rous- 
seau's Musical  Dictionary  (plate  C,  fig.  2)  may 
be  seen  a  table  of  all  the  simple  intervals  prac- 
ticable in  music,  with  their  names,  their  de- 
grees, their  values,  and  their  ratios.  Having 
ascertained  the  distinction  between  major  and 
minor  intervals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
these  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural 
we  have  already  given  some  account,  by  ascer- 
taining the  distances  and  ratios  of  such  as  have 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  artificial,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  such  as  change  their  posi- 
tion from  what  it  naturally  is  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  composition 
or  transposition  requires  it  to  oe.  A  note  thus 
artificially  heightened  bv  a  semitone,  together 
with  the  character  which  expresses  that  eleva- 
tion, is  called  a  sharp ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note 
artificially  depressed  by  a  semitone,  together 
with  the  character  by  which  that  depression  is 
signified,  is  called  a  flat.  The  character  which 
restores  a  note  thus  depressed  or  raised  to  its 
primary  state,  is  callea  a  natural.  Major  or 
minor  intervals,  as  they  prevail,  characterise  the 
major  or  minor  mode.    See  Mode. 

INTERVENE',  r.  n.  &  n.  s.  ^      Latin,  inter 
IvTERVE'NiEMT,o(/r'.  >  and  Vf  iiio.  To 

J  NTERTEii'Tioif ,  VI.  t.  J  comc  between 

things  or  persons;  to  cross  unexpectedly :  inter- 
vention, agency  between  persons,  or  between  an- 
tecedents and  consecutives;  interposition. 

There  be  interi^mient  in  the  riw  of  eight,  in  tones, 
two  bemoMi  or  half- notes.  Bacon. 


While  10  nearcKh  other  tkas  aOdiy 
Our  task  we  chrne,  what  wvndcr,  if  sq  bcv, 
Looks  Mtervciae,  and  smiks  \  MUUm. 

Soimd  is  shot  out  by  the  mtfi  iwutim  of  that  lax 
membfane,  and  not  sofiered  to  pus  imo  the  inward 
aar.  Hddtr, 

God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoosoeis  by  the 
ifUeroentimi  of  the  man  Christ  Jens,  wbfO  is  the 
Savionr,  as  well  as  the  judge  of  the  werid. 

But  Providence  himself  will  bOgrvtm, 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasaie  o*cr  the  aoane. 

Cewptr.  Trnbb  Telfc. 
Even  sad  vicisutude  aimiaed  Ins  loal  : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  Utervemt, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wtAied  not  to  oontnL 

Bmttk.  MuulreL 
The  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  inUrvme 
That  they  can  meet  no  more  though  brokeii-hearted. 

Byron.  CkdiU  HanU, 
INTERVERT,  v.  o.   LaL  iMierverto.  To  turn 
to  another  course. 

The  duke  imierterted  the  baigain,  and  gave  the 
poor  widow  of  Eipinos  for  the  books  five  handled 
pounds.  Wotton, 

INTERVIEW,  n. «.  Tr.eniretme.  Mutual 
sight;  sight  of  each  other.  It  is  commonly  used 
for  a  formal,  appointed,  or  important  meeting  or 

conference. 

His  fears  were,  that  the  tntercMw  betmt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amitj, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice. 

Skaktpeart.  Henry  Till. 
Such  happy  wierview,  and  fidr  event 
Of  love,  ana  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers. 
And  charming  symphonies,  attached  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  MiUtm't  Panditt  Loa. 

And  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  mterview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens. 

Bynw.  Tragedy.  The  Twe  Fouari, 

INTERVOLVE', ».  a.  Lat  intervotvo.  To 
involve  one  within  another. 

Mystical  dance !  which  yonder  stany  sphere 
Of  planeU,  and  of  fixed,  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest ;  mazes  intricate, 
Eocentrick,  intervolved,  yet  regular. 
Then  most,  when  most,  irregular  they  seem. 

MUion. 

INTERWEAVE',  V.  a.  Pret.  interwove,  part. 
pass,    interwoven,    interwove,  or  interweayed. 
Inter  and  weave.    To  mix  one  with  another  in  a 
regular  texture ;  to  intermingle. 
Then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  mtenmnwit.  MilUm, 

At  last 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  wav. 

Id. 

I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied  and  interwoven. 

MiUon't  Coems. 
The  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene. 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 

Jjryden. 
He  so  interweavei  truth  with  probable  fiction,  that 
he  puts  a  pleasing  fallacy  upon  us.  ^*i» 

It  appeared  a  va&t  ocean  planted  with  islands,  jhat 
were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  iniervoitn 
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vith  a  thoofand  little  Bhining  seas  thtt  nn  among 

AdditiM. 


Aie  wie  not  one  ?  are  we  not  joined  by  heaven  1 
Eadi  mUrwoven  with  the  other's  fate  1  Awe. 

The  Supieme  Infinite  conld  not  make  intelligent 
aeataxes,  without  implanting  in  their  natures  a  most 
anient  desire,  hUmvaven  in  the  substance  of  their 
spiritaal  natures,  of  being  re-united  with  himself. 

Chmfng't  PhUc§opkieal  PrmeipUs, 

I  do  not  altogether  disapprove  the  mtenoeanng 
testa  of  aciiptnre  through  the  style  of  your  sermon. 

Swiftm 

fiat,  then,  with  regard  to  criticism ;  to  select  a 
few  e¥amplfM  from  a  multitude  of  othen,  are  we  not 
catertaiiied  in  the'woTfcs  of  Longinus,  and  the  Gen- 
ihmnn'i  Magaane,  with  delectable  dissertations  on 
the  weaving  of  plots  and  theintervMoviiig  of  episodes? 


^< 


Iirr£RWISH',  V.  0.     Inter  and  wish. 
dih  mntnally  to  each  other. 

The  venom  of  all  stepdames,  gamester's  gall. 
What  ^rrants  and  their  subjects  mUrwith, 
All  ill  nil  on  that  man.  Domw. 

IMTESTABLE,  adj.  \      Fr.  intestat ;    Lat 
IvTis'TATSy  (N^.  S  mtatabilii^  intestatui. 

Disqualified  to  make  a  will:  intestate,  dying 
withoot  a  will. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
— ^Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Aiiy  ancceedefs  to  mtatate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries.      Shak^mrw, 
Present  punishment  pursues  his  maw. 
When  surfeited  and  swelled,  the  peacock  raw. 
He  bean  into  the  bath ;  whence  want  of  breath, 
Rttietiona,  apoplez,  futertste  death.  Drydeu, 

A  poaon  excommunicated  is  rendered  iniamona 
and  iadatabk  both  actively  and  passively.    ApUfft. 

Dying  inUttaU,  Juan  was  sole  heir 
To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands. 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  .aiM  care, 
PiamisBd  to  tarn  out  weU  in  proper  hands.     Byron, 
INTESTINAL,  adf.     J     Fr.  tn^es^m  ;  Lat. 
IvTcs'TiiiSy  of^'.  &  a.  s.  3  mieMtinus.     Belong- 
ing to  the  guts;   internal;    contained   in   the 
body :  domestic,  not  foreign.    I  know  not,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  whether  the  word  be  properly  used 
in  the  following  example  of  Shakspeare :  perhaps 
for  mortal  and  intestine  should  be  read  mortal 
internecine:   intestine,  the  bowel;   most  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural  only. 

Since  the  mortal  and  intatme  jars 
Twist  thy  seditious  countrymen^and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
T^  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns. 

Skaktpare, 
At  last  they  dimb  up  to  the  castle's  height ; 
from  which  they  viewed  the  deeds  of  every  knight 
And  marked  the  doubtful  end  of  this  intetiitie  fight. 

Flttehgr'i  PurpU  Uland. 
Of  these  inward  and  intestwe  enemies  to  preyer 
there  are  our  past  sins  to  wound  us,  our  present  cares 
to  distract  us,  our  distempered  passions  to  disorder 
US,  and  a  whole  swarm  ot  loose  and  floating  ima- 
pnadons  to  molest  us.  iJuppa, 

intntmt  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs 
And  moon-struck  madness.    Milton's  Pamdue  Lett. 
But  Ood,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend. 
To  these  tnteittiw  discords  put  an  end.    Drydtn. 
The  mttUnut  or  guts  may  be  inflamed  by  an 
acrid  substance  taken  inwardly.  Arbuthnoi  on  Diet. 
Intt$tm§  war  no  more  our  passions  wage. 
Even  giddy  factions  bear  away  their  rage.    Pope, 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar, 
And  tamalt,  and  mtettine  war.  Cowper, 


Intestives.    See  Anatomt. 

lHTHRAL'MEKT,Vi.  \  ^^  ^"™»*^'- 

What  though  I  be  inthraUed,  he  seems  a  knii^t 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  Shakspeare, 
The  Turk  has  sousht  to  eztineuish  the  ancient 
memory  of  those  people  which  he  has  subjected  and 
wtkmUed.  Raleigh. 

These  suburbs  many  call  the  Island's  fiscv ; 
Whose  charming  beauty  and  bewitching  grace, 
Oft  times  the  pnnce  himself  imtkraUs  in  fetters  base 

FkUher's  PurpU  Islasul 
Moses  and  Aaron,  sent  firom  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthmiment,  thev  return 
With  gfeiy  and  spoil  bock  to  their  pronused  land. 

Milton, 
INTHR'ON£,v.  a.      In  and  throne.     To 
raise  to  royalty;  to  seat  on  a  throne:  com 
monly  enthrone. 

One  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  inthroned. 
Shines  o'er  the  rest.  Thomsons  Seasons,  Summer, 


INTIMACY,  n.  t. 


Fr.  tn/tai^r; 


Iv'timatc,  at^,y  n.  s.,&  v.  a.  f  Span,  intimado ; 

In'timately,  adv.  >Lat.  tnfimtif,  tn- 

In'ti  m a'tion,  n.9.  i  timare.  The  lead- 

In'ti  me,  adj.  J  ing  idea  is  inner* 

roost ;  and  it  is  applied  to  friendship,  as  near  and 

familiar :  intiroate,  to  hint ;  to  point  out  indirect^ 

ly :  intimately,  closely;  nearly;  insepaiably:  in- 

timatioD,  a  hmt :  intime,  inward ;  an  old  obsolete 

word. 

So  both  conspiring,  gan'to  intimate. 
Each  othen  niefe  with  reale  afiectionate. 
And  'twixt  them  twaine  with  equal  care  to  cost 
How  to  save  whole  her  hanrded  estate. 

Speneer,  Faerie  Qumiw. 
As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed 
bodies,  which  is  the  chief  woik  of  elements,  and 
recpiires  an  in^me  application  of  the  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth. 

m^  on  Bodies, 
Thev  knew  not 
That  what  I  mentbned  was  of  God,  I  knew 
From  inHmate  impulse.  MUton*s  AgomOts, 

United  by  this  sympathetick  bond. 
You  grow  nmiliar,  indmate,  and  fond.  Poetommon. 

Alexander  Van  Suchten  tells  us,  that,  by  a  way 
he  intimates,  may  be  made  a  mercury  of  copper,  not 
of  the  sUver  colour  of  other  merouries,  but  green. 

Fear  bong  so  tnttiRote  to  our  natures,  it  is  the 
strongest  bond  of  laws.  TiUotson, 

The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  'substances,  with 
the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  some  real 
existence,  from  which  was  derived  their  o/iginal 
pattern.  l^che. 

Let  him  strictly  observe  the  first  stirrings  and  tn- 
timatiam ;  the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and 
evil  that  pass  in  his  heait.^  South, 

Moses  was  with  him  in  the  retirements  of  the 
Mount,  received  there  his  private  instructions  ;  and, 
when  the  multitude  were  thundered  away  from  any 
approach,  he  was  honoured  with  an  intimate  and  im- 
inediate  admission.  Id, 

Quality,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  ns,  and  more  tntknately  united  with  us. 

Addieon*s  Spectator, 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and 
mtimaeies  to  men  of  virtue.  Biogers* 

I  crown  the  king  of  intimate  delights,  i 

Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 

Cowper* 


INT                        94  INT 

But  whene'er  ThU  we  fluid  anguish  U  iniolUntbU 

He  hem  the  jfluring  of  a  distant  door.  If  I  bide  here,  life  can  I  not  sustain. 

Or  ought  that  intmatet  a  coming  step.  Chaucer,  Lamtfit  rf  Maty  ifagdaltint, 

Byron,  Tragtdjf.  Marino  Falmo.  If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of 

INTIMIDATE,  V,  a.    Fr.  vntmider;  Latin,  many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what 

in  and  timidut.    To  make  fearful ;  to  dastardi«e ;  ^U  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  intoUnbU  as  it  is 

to  make  cowardly,  unreasonable.                                           Teyior. 

A**u.*-iv      1   *    J  *u       •*•     * 'v-  Who  would  not  rather  get  him  gone 

At  that  tribunal  >UBds^  wnUng  tnbe.  3    ^^^  ^^  vUoUr^bUst  iSne. 

Which  nothing  can  mtiflMdalt  or  bnbe  i  Or  steer  his  passage  through  those  seas 

TRme  11  the  judge.                               ^      u*^:  That  bum  in  fiames,  o»  those  that  fiee». 

Now  guilt,  once  harboured  in  the  conscious  bieaat.  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^i^ 

IiitaMdflte  the  brwre,  degrades  the  great.        hone.  And  learn  of  another  like  a  (ool  ?         BttOtr. 

INTTRE',  a^.      )      Fr.  entier ;  Lat.  integer-  JntoUnbU,  canity  I  your  aes 

IjrriBB'NBSSy  11.  t.  i   MThoIe ;    undiminished*  Waa  nerer  in  the  right !  you're  always  fidse 

See  EVTIRE.  Or  silly !                                       OCioej^'s  Orfhom, 

So  shaU  all  tunes  find  me  the  same ;  Too  great  moUture  afiecU  human  bodies  with  one 

You  this  mHrwMi  better  may  fulfil,  clase  1/  diseases,  and  too  great  dryness  with  another ; 

Who  have  the  pattern  with  you  atill.^  ^^  p^,,^  ^  hiun^a  bodies  being  limited  and  tntol* - 

T        A                          Iwwit.  rata  of  excesses.                                    Arhaimoi, 

INJOjpf^*    IneMdto.  Religion  hanh.  mtirfwuiii,  austere, 

Notin|  entrance  with  regard  to  place ;  oppoMd  p^xent  of  manners  like  herself  sevem. 

wSLr^  tSX  ^la^.^  "-  "^"^  :  I^M?',  V.  a.    In  and  too^b.    To  enclose 

Ckmior.  TaU  rf  MoMtmu.  ^  *  funeral  monument ;  to  bury. 

Water  introduces  into  yegeUbles  &e  matter  it  What  commandment  had  the  Jewt  fw  Ae  ceie- 

bean  along  with  it,     Woodwird'i  Natwnl  Hutory^  nwny  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 

^.    ,                      .          ...              ,  after  which  custom  notwithstanding  our  Lord  was 

Noting  entnmce  of  one  thing  into  another.  contented  that  his  own  most  precious  blood  should 

If  iron  will  aequue  by  mere  continuance  an  hab*  ht  intomhodl                                            Hothn. 

iftaal  inclination  to  the  site  it  held,  how  much  more  It't  niffht's  predominance  or  the  day's  shame, 

may  education,  being  a  constant  plight  and  innra-  That  daitness  does  the  face  of  earth  tnUmh  f 

nent,  induce  by  cuatom  gpod  habits  info  a  reasona«  Shak^taro. 

bleciiataral                                          Wotum.  DmyNATKw.a.   Lat.  «rfojio.  To  thunder 

Noting  penetration  beyond  the  OQtiadei  or  lome  INTONATION,  «.s.    Fr.  mionttiiant  from 

action  which  reaches  Myond  the  euperficiei  or  intonate.    The  act  of  thundering. 

open  part.  Ihtoit  atzon,  in  music,  is  the  action  of  sound- 
To  look  Imolettanalieadyepened  or  dropt  is  held  ing  the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the  voice,  or  any 

an  ungenerous  act.                                      Popt,  other  given  order  of  musical  tones.    Intonation 

Noting  inclusion  real  or  flguraUve,  ?»/  be  either  true  or  &U»,  either  too  high ortoo 

They  Uve  denominated  some  herbasolarandsome  J<^»  wtl*' top  shwp  or  too  flat;  and  th^^ 

lunar.  W  such  like  S^p^L^^^^  "fiS"' *^^?*  X*  *"  "P""^!^  "!f  J^ 

'  "^          "             Baeoiu  9^0^  ooncermng  the  manner  of  perfomrog  the 

Kn/Hwuw  Ik  «A«»  •*«>*A  ftA  .ks^k  «««  *i.:««  ;-  "®^«    I*  executing  an  air,  to  fbnvlfie  sounds, 

bronS?^  tl^TJn^of^I^Jl   ^     ^  ^^  P««^«  ^  intervals  as  they  are  marked 

brought^by  the  agency  of  a  cause.  ^^  r^^^  ^^  accuracy,  is  no  ^consideiable 

Compound  bodies  may  be  resolved  tnto  othw  sub-  difficulty,  and  scaicely  practicable^  but  by  the 

stances  than  such  as  thsy  are  divided  tiu<»  by  ^fire.  assistance  of  the  common  idea,  to  which,  as  to 

It  concern,  eve^  man  that  would  not  trifle?wiy  ^^,  t^!^?tT*.i!^'^  sounds  and  intervals 

hU  soul,  and  fooltim«af  intp  irrecoverable  misery,  "^^^  ^  ^^^"f^^  ^"fS  common  ideas  ue  those 

with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  enquire  into  theie  ?»  A«key,  and  the  mode  m  which  the  performer 

natters.                                                THhtton,  ^  engaged.    We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  in- 

A  man  must  sin  himself  into  a  love  of  other  men's  tonation  of  such  intervals  as  are  greater  or  less 

uns ;  for  a  bare  potion  of  this  black  art  i^rill  not  cany  than  those  of  the  diatonic  order ;  because,  in  the 

him  so  far.                                                 South,  first  case,  the  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gra- 

He  is  not  a  frail  being,  that  he  should  be  tired  into  dations  too  large ;  or  too  complex  in  the  second. 

compliance  by  the  force  of  assiduous  application.  INTON  E',  v.  n.  Fr.  tntonnery  firom  Lat.  intono^ 

-«  ^       ..      „.     ^        .      «   .  ^'*^"^'  or  mther  from  tone.    To  make  aslow  protracted 

That  prodigy.  Miss  Anramuta  Smithy  noise. 


(Who  at  sixteen  translated  *  Hereules  Fureua  „         „        ^     •  j    • 

Into  as  furious  English)  with  her  best  look  „  So  swells  each  wind-pipe ;  ass  tnMt  to  ass 

Setdow   hia  sayings  in  her  common-plsce  book.  Harmonic  twang.                            Fop$$Jhmemd. 

Byron.  INTORT,  v.  a.    Lat  intortut.    To  twist;  to 

INTOL'BRABLK,  A(jf.^    Lat.  ia«o/era6i^,m  vreath;  to  wring. 


tusiymiDrtt 
not  to  be  borne :  Saving  any  (quality  in  a  degree    and  wound  up  together.  Arbmlkn^, 

too  powerful  to  be  endnred :  intolerant,  not  able       with  reverent  hand  the  king  presenU  the  gold ; 
to  endure ;  these  words  are  generally  used  to    Which  round  the  intorted  horns  the  gilder  lulled, 
express  extreme  suffering ;  a  dislike.  Pops, 


INT                          ^o  INT 

INTOXlCATEy  V.  a. )     Ital.  iouieare  ;  Lat.  bond^  tec,  ^Ten  b^  a  roan  when  drank,  unleM 

IjnoiiCA'TiOHy  n.  f.    \  in  and  toxkum.     To  the    drunkenness   is   oocaaiomsd    through    Uie 

iacbiinte  or  make  drunk:  a  state  of  drunkenness.  managi*nient  or  contrivance  of  bim  to  whom 

nat  king,  being  in  unity  with  him.  did  so  bum  the  bond  is  given, 

ia  hatrad  towvdshim,  as  to  dxink  of  the  lees  and  INTRACTABLE,  ad^.  -)       Fr.   mtnutabk  ; 

disgsofFnkio's  intntifatim,  who  was  every  where  IiiTaacT^ABLEVESS,  n,  s.  >  Latin,  iniraciahUit, 

eke  detected.           , .  ,    ^     ,  ^         , .     Bacon.  Intsact^ablt,  adv.         j  Ungovernable ;  fii- 

V^  r^.f  man  dimketh  of  the  world,  the  mora  Hous;  not  to  be  led  or  restrained :  obstinacy; 

It  mtoMtemttA ;  and  age  doth  profit  xalher  m  the  nefrerseness 

povHB  of  aaderttandxii^,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  ^ 

viH  aad  •ifc^^JMM-                                           Ji{.  To  love  ^sm  who  love  ns  is  so  natoial  a  passion. 


As  with  new  wine  imfrkattd  both,  that  etten  the  most  tiKraclaMf  taaipen  obc^r  its  force. 

They  swim  in  nurth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel  Rogtn. 


Divmity  wiAin  them  bleeding  wings.  By  what  means  serpents,  and  other  noxious  and 

Wherawith  to  scorn  the  earth.                  MtUton.  more  intraetabU  kinds,  as  well  as  the  more  innocent 

Oiksra,  nfier  having  done  fine  Aings,  yet  speU  "^  "■•'^*'  K°^  together.                        Wooduwd. 

dMi  by  endeevouring  to  make  them  better ;  and  are  INTRANQUIL'LTTY,  ii.  s.    In  and  tianquil- 


with  an  earnest  desire  of  bung  above  lity.    Unquietness ;  vrant  of  rest. 

sDelhen^thattheysaftrthenuidvestobe^ved.  Jactations  were  used  for  amusement,  and  allay  in 

-.                          ,           J^ryden  t  Jyretnoy.  constant  pains,  and  to- relieve  that  tnfroiMiit&itv 

King  waaaname  too  proud  fer  man  to  wear  which  matesmen  impatient  of  lying  in  theirS^ 

With  aaudesty  and  meekness,  and  thecrawn,  '               '  ^             TtmpU, 

8»  daidiBg  in  their  <y«awhoset  it  on^  INTRAN'SITIVE,  wS^  LaL  hUramUnms,  In 

Was  em  to  mKmcaie  the  brows  »tj^..  ^^  grammar. '  A  verb  intiansitive  is  that  wfaieh  sig- 

At  vHuch  my  soul  aches  to  tSST  ™^»  •"  *«**<>"  ^^  conceived  as  having  an  effect 

lumeeted  with  Eterni^T                Byron.  Gsta.  «P?P  ^7  ^}^i  ^  «""<>,  I  ran.— Claifce't 

•                            «^      «                >ra         .  XAtin  Grammar. 

IfTOXiCATiOMy  or  Drankenness.    The  ancient  ,«,-„  .  niaiLrf  t#ti  a  ut  t?     j-     v       j  * 

LModcmoniaiis  ^  to  make  their  slaves  drank  INTRANSMUTABLE,  «{^.    In  andtranf- 

to  give  their  chUdren  an  avereion  and  horror  for  »"»We.    Unchangeable  to  any  other  substance, 

the  vice.      The  Indians  hold  drankenness  a  Some  of  the  most  experienced  rhfmiifs  do  affim 

Yrrirf  of  mndness;  and,  in  their  language,  the  qnicksilver  to  be  mtranamtUabU,  and  therefore  call  it 

one  tain  that  signifies  drankaid,  signifies  also  ^^^^^  etemus.                       Bay  an  ^  Crmtiam. 

SBMdpenon.  INTBEAS'URE,  v.  a.    In  and  treasure.    To 


Drankenness,  by  tfie  English  law,  is  con-  lay.up  as  in  a  treasurer, 

adcied  as  an  aggravation  rather  than  an  excuse  There  is  a  history  m  all  men's  lives 

fm  any  cnaunalUhavionr.    *  A  drankaid,'  says  Figniing  the  nature  of  the  times  deoeesed ; 

Sir  Edemid  Coke,  «who  is  Tolnntarius  dsraion,  S*.* ''^'»  obeerved,  a  man  may  ^o^hmf, 

no   privilege  thereby ;  but  whatsoever  .he  ^'^  •  "^  •™'  «f  ^  °^^?»^.  <rf  t^mgs 


doth,  hia'^dninkennes.  dVth  aggravate  it:  nam  jiT^^^^^i;^^ 

conecrimesiebffielasetincenditetdetergit.'    In  Ann  weaa  oegmnmgs  he  ie^reMerw*.  :««fcipMr». 

Gmee,  a  law  of  Pittacos  enacted, '  that  be  who  INTRENCH',  n.  a.  &  v.  n. -^     Tr.intrencher^ 

m— ittfi  a  crime  vrhen  drank  should  receive  Intremch'ant,  adj.  >To  invade  or  en- 


1  doable  pmiishment ;  one  for  the  crime  itself,  .^^'^"ch  memt,  a. «.          3  croach ;  to  break 

md  dM  other  for  the  ebriety  which  prompted  ^i^  hoUows;  to  forUfy  with  a  trench,  which  is 

^m  to  ooamiit  it.    The  Roman  law  indeed  made  ^"^  mtrenchment.  See  Evtrehchmeht.  This 

gifiatallowasKsea for  this  vice;  pervinum  deUpsis  7^^  (intrenchant),  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  which 

■~         law  of  England,  »■»  I  believe,  found  pnly  in  Shakspeaie,  is  thus 


^remittitur.  But  tfaelaw  of  England,         ,  .     ,     ,^  ,  - 

^  how  easy  it  is  to  counterfeit  this  ex-  Wfdwned :  the  intrenchant  air  means  the  air 

aadhim  vreak  an  excuse  it  is,  though  real,  ^>cb  suddenly  encroaches  and  closes  upon  the 

eiU  not  aaffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege  one  fpwe  left  by  any  body  which  had  passed  through 

Clime  by  another.    For  the  offence  of  drunken-  »t.—Hanmer.      I  believe  Shakspe^e  intended 

MM  a  BHB  maybe  punished  in  the  ecclesiastical  "^^'  ^  express  the  idea  of  indivisibility  or  in- 

cent,  «a  wMl  as  by  justices  of  peace  by  statute,  ▼ubierableness,  and  derived  intrenchant  from  in 

Aad  by  4  Jac.  I.  c.  5,  and  21  Jac.  I.  c,  7,  if  pn^tive,  and  trencher  to  cut;  intrenchant  is  in- 

aa^pcfsoD  shall  be  convicted  of  drankenness  by  deed,  properly,  not  cutting,  rather  than  not  to  be 

tjurtice,  oath  of  one  witness,  kc.,  he  shall  for-  ^^\_^^  *»  "•  ^^,  ^  only  instance  in  which 
fat  5ff.  for  the  "  -     -    -         -. 

^Qs  and  sale 
^stress,  shall 

hr  the  second  offence^  he  is  to  be  bound  with        As  easy  mayest  thou  the  httrmiehant  air 

t«osoieCi«sia  £lO  each,  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  ^ith  thy  keen  sword  impreu,  as  make  me  bleed, 
w  10  be  committed.    And  he  who  is  guilty  of  n  -i.     j  u  tkahpaar^ 

my  criaie,  through  his  own  voluntary  dranken-        . .        ,  I^«kened  so,  yet  ihene 
ao^  shall  be  punished  for  it  as  if  he  had  been       Above  Aem  all  the  eichsngel :  wj^isface 
mbe^    It  has  been  held  that  drank^^^^  S^n'wff^'SKttZ^^ 

aifficient  cause  to  remove  a  magistrate :  and  the       Qf  dauntless  coorase  and  considerete  pride 
mecBtion  for  this  offence,  by  the  statute  of  4        Boasting  revenge.  Jfiton. 

)ic  I.  c  5,  vras  to  be,  and  sUll  may  be,  before        Little  I  desire  my  sceptre  should  mtnndi  am  God's 

^itices  of  peace  in  their  sessions  by  way  of  in-  sovereignty,  which  is  the  only  king  of  men's  con« 

^^       *  1^,    EqoiQr  will  not  relieve  against  a  sciences.  King  Ckarln. 


INT  INT 

• 

IvtREVCHMENTy  ID  thc  miUtaiy  art,  is  any  work  INTRIN'SICAL^  adj.-\     Lat.  intra,  in,  seem. 

Ihat  fortifies  a  post  against  an  enemy.   It  is  gene-  Intrim'sically,  adv.  I  Internal ;  solid ;  sul). 

rally  used  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet.  In-  Intrin'sic,  adj.           i  stantial ;    intimate  ; 

trenchments  are  sometimes  made  of  tascines  with  Imtrim'secate,  adj.     J  not  depending  on  ac- 

eaitii  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions,  hogsheads,  or  cident  or  collateral  circumstances,  but  fixed  in 

bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men  from  the  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Intrtnsicate,  perplexed ', 

enemy's  fire.  not  in  use. 

INTREPID,  adj.  -%      Fr.  intrepidef  Ut.  m  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 

Intrepid'itt,  n.  t.  ^  and  trepidut,    I  earless ;  Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 

IvTREF^iDLT,  odv.  J  bravc ;  daring :  courage;  Too  intrmiecaU  to  unloose, 

boldness.  Shaktptart.  King  Lear. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  inMntick  goodness  consists  in  accordance,  and  sin 

these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to  walk  in  contrariety  to  the  secret  wUl  of  God,  as  weU  as  to 

upon  my  bodv,  without  trembhng.              GvUiv^.  his  revealed.                    Hammond't  FundamentaU. 

He  takes  the  globe  for  the  scene ;  he  launches  for-  —,  ^  a-o^^^^  v  *—          _.u      j        •**•*! 

wud  wtwpaiy.  like  one  to  whom  ilo  place  u  new.  .  .T^  ^^?^.  '"'T^  ^''^i'^kT''  """^ 

'^    ^*                                 '^           p^j^^  taken ;  that  u,  a  man's  minnsidic :  this,  his  current 

A  -i—.i  value*                                                          Gtw. 

Calm  and  mti^^in  the  very  throat  A  lye  U  a  thing  absolutely  and  intnnMoiiiyevil. 

Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field.  x?                 ri.-     •                 •      ^   ^     u^- 

'^                                                 7%(niB«m  £veiy  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  tnltrvn- 

INTRICATE,  ««.&  t..  <I.•^      Fr.  mfrwtii  ;*«»«»  ??4  ""%»»'»»"••  ...  .-J^" 

T  f      ^            '     •'               I  T  ^*     •  #-.-^*-  -  "»  fame,  like  gold,  the  more  tis  tried, 

In  TRICACY,  n.  t .                   f  Lat.    »n/ric<ift«.  ^he  more  shaU  t^i^^irinu^  worth  proclaim. 

In  TRicATELY,  oov.              i     That  which  U, 

Iir'TRiCATENESS,  fi. «.           J  hinders    or    en-  He  falls  into  inkriimeoJi  sodety  with  Sir  John 

tangles,  perplexes,  or  obscures :  mtncacy  b  a  Graham,  who  dissuaded  him  from  marriage, 

complication  of  facts  or  notions  which  obscure  a  W<Mon. 

subject :  intricately,  in  an  involved  or  confiised  The  near  and  tntrvMaeal,  and  convincing  argu- 

manner.    The  meaning  of  these  words  is  firom  ment  of  the  being  of  God,  is  from  human  nature 

trice,  hairs  or  feathers,  which  hinder  chickens  itself.                                                     Bcnr20y. 

from  running.  ^^  ^'^^  bereaved  of  motion,  matter  cannot  of  itself 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a  num-  «cq»i«  *>*  »g»V»  5  nor  till  it  be  thrust  by  some  other 

ber  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark  and  iniri-  ^»dy  from  without,  wwXriiaKaUy  moved  hy  an  un- 

fgXi,                                                          Hooker,  matenai  self-active  substance  that  can  pervade  it 

He  found  such  tmtricaUneu,  that  he  could  see  no  ^* 

way  to  lead  him  out  of  the  maxe.                 Sidney,  INTRODUCE',  v.  a.'\      Lat.   mtroducOf  in- 

That  variety  of  factions  into  which  we  are  so  in*  Introdu'cer,  fi.s.      /  troduetio.  To  conduct 

irieaUly  engaged,  gave  occasion  to  this  discouree,  Introduc'tion,  n.  s.  Lor  usher  into  a  place ; 

^             _„,          ,    „        ,  ^,          Swift.  Introduc'tive,  <mK.  i  to  bring  into  notice; 

^^Ulf!  A^  ^l^  *''  "T' "  ^SfT?  ifJ^'^u  Introduc'tory,  4'  3  to  produce ;  to  bring 

admued  by  Anstotle.  as  peipleiing  th^  fable  wiUi  j^  ^  .           ^is^ouwe.    Introduced,  one  who 

very  agreeable  plots  and  mtrtcaeiet,  by  the  many  ad-  ,     .   ^  ..     ••*'"*"'**      ***«v«»*w^.,  w  « 

ventuSa  in  his\oyage.  and  the  subtifty  of  his  Beha-  conducts  another  to  a  place  or  person,  or  brings 

yio^y^                                                     Addison.  '**°^  *°^  notice :  mtroduction,  the  act  of  intro- 

His  style  was  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate  busi-  dicing ;  the  preface  to  a  book ;  the  exordium  of 

ness  to  the  understanding  with  the  utmost  clearness,  a  discourse  :  introductive,  introductory,  serving 

Id.  as  a  means  to  something  else. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate.  Thus  maketh  he  his  introduction 

Puazled  m  maies,  and  perplexed  with  errors.  Xo  bringcn  folk  to  hir  destruction. 

AddtMon't  Goto.  Chaucer.  The  Chanoneg  Yemanneg  Tale. 

Contrivance  tntricaie,  expressed  with  ease.  -,.    .  ^- .    ..       #     ui    •        4*         «   i.*u 

Where  unassisted  sieht  no  oeautv  sees  ^^®  vntraduetion  of  noble  inventions  seems  to  hold 

^            Cou^.  Betiremeni.  ^^Z*'  *»*«  '""^  ^^"^^""^  P'""  "***"«  all  human 

INTRIGUE',  «.,.&..«.         Fr.in/rjgue.  A  ^hb  vulgar  error  whosoever  is  able  to  reclSThe 

Intriguer,  ». I.                   plot;    a  tranaac-  ^^  J^^ee  a  new  way  of  cure,  preserving  by 

Intrig  uiNOLY,  «fo.             Uon  or  affiur  of  theoiy  as  well  as  practice. 

love,  m  which  many  are  engaged ;  mtncacy ;  Brownest  Vulgar  Erreurt. 

the  complication,  or  artful  involution  of  a  tale  This  introductory  discourse  itself  is  to  be  but  an 

or  poem.     Intriguer,  one  who  busies  himself  in  essay,  not  a  book.                                       Boyle. 

private  transactions,  or  pursues  women.  Mathematicians  of  advanced  speculations  inay 

I  desire  that  intriguert  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  have  other  ways  to  tnttoduce  into  their  minds  ideas 

my  lion,  and  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  of  infinity.                                                      iMke. 

Addison.  The  troth  of  Christ  crucified,  is  the  Christian's 

As  causes  are  the  begiiming  of  the  action,  the  philosophy,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logick 

Ofiposite  designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are  the  that  great  instrumental  introductive  art.  that  must 

middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  intrigue  guide  the  mind  into  the  former.                     South. 

which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem.  Pope.  It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  army,  that  the 

The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  victorious  in  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  excess  hath  b«en  lately. 

all  his  intriguet.                                            Swift.  from  their  example,  restored  among  us  ;  but  who- 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue^  ever  the  intf^udbn  were,  they  have  succeeded  to  a 

And  marria^  grown  a  money  league.     Id.  miracle.                                                          Swift. 

Are  we  not  contmually  informed  that  the  author  Here  the  twelfth  Canto  of  our  intreduetion 

unravels  the  web  of  his  intr^ue,  or  breaks  the  thread  Ends.     When  the  body  of  the  book's  begun. 

of  his  narration  1                                        Cattning,  You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction. 
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FiOD  vfaat  ■ome  people  say  'twill  be  when  done, 
Tbs  pbn's  ftt  present  simply  in  concoction. 

Bjfron,  Dan  Juan, 

INTROGRES'SION,  n.  t.  Lat  introgrtssio. 
Entrance;  the  act  of  entering. 

INTROMIS'SION,  n.  ».  Lat  intromUao. 
Ik  act  of  sending  in. 

If  light  be  caused  by  intromutionf  or  receiving  in 
the  fonn  of  that  which  is  seen,  contrary  species  or 
fann  ihall  be  received  confusedly  together,  which 
Aristode  shews  to  be  absurd.  Peaeham. 

411  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  hear  alledged  by 
the  chief  facton  for  a  general  iniramiuion  of  all 
secti  and  persuasions  into  our  communion,  is,  that 
(bcM  who  separate  from  us  are  stiff  and  obstinate, 
and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  of  our  church,  and 
tbt  therefore  they  should  be  taken  away.      South. 

Iq  the  Scotch  law.  The  act  of  intermed- 
dling with  another's  effecta :  as,  he  shall  be 
brought  to  an  account  for  his  intromissions  with 
neb  an  estate. 

INTROMIT,  V,  a.  Lat.  intromitto.  To  send 
is;  to  let  in ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  to  enter ;  to  be 
themedinm  by  which  any  thing  enters.  * 

Glass  ia  the  window  uOromUt  light  without  cold 
to  those  in  the  room.  Holder. 

Tioged  bodies  and  liquors  reflect  some  sorts  of 
nj&,  and  hurmnii  or  transmit  other  sorts.   Newton. 

INTROSPECT,  v.fl.  Ux.  inirospectus.  To 
take  a  new  of  the  inside. 

INTROSPECTION,  n.  t.  From  introspect. 
A  riew  of  the  inside. 

The  actings  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itself,  by 
^  of  reflection  or  intn^peetion  of  themselves,  are 
<iuoemible  by  maji.  Hale. 

INTROV£'NIENT,a(/j.  LaL  intro  and  vento. 
Eiuering ;  coming  in. 

Scarce  any  condition  which  is  not  exhausted  and 
^ifaciued,  fiiom  the  commixture  of  inlrovenknt  na- 
liois,  either  by  commeioe  or  conquest.        Browne. 

INTRUDE',  V.  n.  icv.a,^       Fr.    intrtaion  ; 

Iktku'deb,  n.  «.  >  Lat.  intrudo.     To 

liTio'sioM ,  n.  «.  3  come  in  a.s  an  un- 

*dcoine  guest  without  invitation  or  permis- 
SMB ;  to  encroach ;  to  force  in  or  intr> :  intruder, 
^  unwelcome  visitor ;  an  impertinent,  officious 
^IW  :  intrusioo,  encroachment  on  any  person 
^  in  any  place ;   uncalled  undertaking. 

Ut  DO  man  hegnik  yon  of  your  reward,  in  a 
**^tai^  humility,  and  worshipping  of  angels,  tn- 
'^*^  mto  those  things  which  ne  hath  not  seen  by 
^  fleshly  mind.  Col.  ii.  18. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
7^  Be,  the  which  hatB  soroeihing  emboldened  me 
ki  thji  ttnseasoned  intrusion :  for  they  say,  if  money 
Pkefeit,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Shakspeare, 

IniManerly  miruder  as  thou  art !  Id, 

Thy  yean  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 
^  manners  to  intrude  whpe  I  am  graced.    Id. 
^^pcy  weie  but  intru^en  upon   the  possession, 
J^g  the  minority  of  the  heir  :    they  knew  those 
p>ih  were  the  rightful  inheritance  of  that  young 
^^  Daviei  on  Ireland. 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  this  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrueum.      Milton's  Paradise  Loet. 
Haay  excellent  strains  have  been  jostled  off  by 
<^e  ntrunom  of  noetical  fictions.  Browne. 

Will  yofa,  a  cold  intruder,  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket,  and  your  bread  discern  t 

Druden, 
Vol.  XII. 


The  sepamtion  oi  the  parts  of  one  body,  upon 
the  intrusum  of  another,  and  the  change  from  rest  to 
motion  upon  impulse,  and  the  like,  seem  to  have 
some  connection.  Locht. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  yet  in  possession ;  and 
therefore  that  this  might  so  enter,  as  not  to  intrude, 
h  was  to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of 
omnipotence.  South. 

Forgive  me  fair  one,  if  oftcious  friendship 
IntrudM  on  your  renose,  and  comes  thus  late 
To  met  you  with  the  tidings  of  success.    Uowe, 

How's  this,  my  son  T  Why  this  iwtrution  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  should  be  private  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 
It  will  be  said,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable 
either  to  my  employment  or  fortune,  and  so  stand 
charged  with  intnuion  and  impertinency.     WotUm, 
Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusioe  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddly  senses  all  aside.      Thomson. 

But  if  perchance  on  some  dull  drizzling  day, 
A  thought  intrude  that  says  or  seems  to  say. 

Cowper.  Hope. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudee. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold. 
INTRUST,  t;.  a.  In  and  trust  To  treat 
with  confidence ;  to  charge  with  any  secret  com- 
mission, or  thing  of  value ;  as,  we  intrust  ano- 
ther with  something ;  or  we  intrust  something  to 
another. 

His  majesty  had  a  solicitous  ca^  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts  ;  though  in  such  a  manner,  that  none 
of  the  duke's  officers  were  intrusted  vvith  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  Clarendon, 
Receive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move  ; 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above.  Drydm. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence,  intnuted  to  our  care  T  Addison. 
Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  ? 
Lifo  an  intrusted  tauent,  or  a  toy  ? 

Couyper.  BMtiremsnt. 
INTUITION,  n.$.\     Fr.  intuitif;  Lat.  iV 
lNTu'iTiVE,a(^'.        \  tutor ^  intuitut;  Ital.  in- 
Intu'itively,  adv.  j  tuitio.    The  act  of  see- 
ing into;  the  insight  into  any  thing;  obtaining 
knowledge  not  by   deduction  of   reason,  but 
instantaneously  from   the  ideas  which   are   its 
object:    intuitive,  seeing,  cs  opposed  to  be- 
lieving; having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
without  rcasojing :  intuitively,  in  a  manner  im- 
plying insldPt  perception  of  the  subject  proposed. 
The  rule  of  ghostly  or  immatenal  natures,   as 
spirits  and  angels,  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judg- 
ment, concering  the  amiable  beauty  and  high  good- 
ness of  that  object,  which,  with  unspeakable  joy  and 
delight,  doth  set  them  on  work.  Hooker. 

Faith,  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehension 
of  things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  tntuitiee  vision  of 
God  in  the  world  to  come.  Id. 

The  soul  receives 
Piscursive  or  intuitive.  Miltom. 

All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive ;  for  we  know 
none  by  simple  intuitum,  bat  through  the  mediation 
of  their  eflSects ;  for  the  casualty  itself  is  insensible. 

GUmoiUe. 
He  that  single  virtues  did  survey. 
By  inimtion  in  his  own  large  breast.      Dryden. 
Immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  and  dis* 
agreement  of  two  ideas  is  when,  by  comparing  them 
together  in  our  minds,  w»see  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ',  this  therefore  is  called  intuitive  knowledge, 

Locke, 
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Lofty  flighU  of  thought,  and  almost  iniuiike  per- 
oeptioD  of  ahfttnxae  notions,  or  exalted  discoveries  of 
mathematical  theorems,  we  sometimes  see  existeht  in 
one  person.  BentUy, 

INTUMES'CENCE,  n.  s.  7  Fr.  intumescence  ; 
Imtumes'cency.  $  Lat.    intumesco. 

Swell ;  tumor ;  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at 
the  bottom,  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved, 
they  variously  begin,  continue,  or  end  their  itUumet- 
ceneiet.  Browne, 

This  subterranean  heat  causes  a  great  rarefaction 
and  hUranetcence  of  the  water  of  the  abyss,  putting  it 
into  very  great  commotions,  and  occasions  an  earth- 
quake. Woodward, 

INTURGES'CENCE,  n.  i.  Lat.  in  and  hir- 
gesco.    Swelling;  the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

Not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sea, 
but  inturgeseeneiei  caused  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  it  before  them.     Brotone. 

INTUSE',  n.  s.    Lat.  intutus.    Bruise. 

She  did  search  the  swelling  bruze. 
And  having  searched  the  hitvse  deep. 
She  bound  it  with  her  scarf.  S^tetuer. 

INTWINE', «.  o.  In  and  twine.  To  twist,  or 
wreath  together. 

This  opinion,  though  false,  yet  intwined  with  a 
true,  that  the  souls  of  men  do  never  perish,  abated 
the  fear  of  death  in  them.  Hooher. 

To  be  inserted  by  being  wreathed  or  twisted. 
The  vest  and  veil  divine, 
Which  wandering  foliage  and  rich  flowers  inttLwe. 

Dryden, 

INVADE',  V.  a.  '\     Lat.  imoado.    To  go  in,  or 
Im va'der,  n. f .    f  into;  to  make  hostile  en- 
Imva'sion,  It.  s.  i^ trance;  to  attack  or  assault; 
Invi'sive,  adj.  )  to  violate  by  the  first  act  of 
aggression:  invader,  one  who  enters  with  hos- 
tility ;  an  assailant,  encroacher,  or  intruder :  in- 
vasion, hostile  entrance:  invasive,  opposed  to 
defensive. 

We  made  an  invanou  upon  the  Cherethites. 

1  Sam.  xxz. 
There  shall  be  se<fition  among  men,  and  inoading 
one  another;  they  shall  not  regard  their  kings. 

2  EsdroM. 
The  thiefe 
Lay  sleeping  soundly  in  the  bushes  shade. 
Whom  Coridon  him  counseld  to  innoade 
Now  all  unvrans,  and  take  the  spoyle  awav. 

Spetuer,  Faerie  Qneene. 
Should  he  imade  any  part  of  their  country,  he 
would  soon  see  that  nation  up  in  arms.       KnolUf. 
Thou  thinkest  'tis  much,   that  this  contbntious 
storm 
Jnoadet  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But,  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.        Shaktpeare.  Ki$»g  Lear. 

The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not 
endure ;  neither  durst  they,  as  mvaderit  land  in  Ire- 
land. Bacon. 
That  knowledge,  like  the  coal  irom  the  alur, 
serves  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious 
imadert.  Decay  of  Piety. 
The  substanee  was  formerly  comprised  in  that  un- 
•compounded  style,  but  aftermds  prudently  enlarged 
for  toe  repelling  and  preventing  heretical  invadert. 

Hammond. 
Were  he  lost,  the  naked  empire 
Would  be  a  prey  exposed  to  all  uuaden. 

I}enham*t  Snpky, 
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In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid 
Afirainst  i$ivadeTt,  Milton**  Paradite  Lost, 

With  dangerous  expedition  they  invade 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault. 

id. 
When  force  inndes  the  gift  of  nature,  life. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature  bids  defend.      Dryden. 
1  must  come  closer  to  my  purpose,  and  not  make 
more  mwutw  wars  abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  1  am 
called  back  to  the  defence  of  my  country.  Id. 

The  nations  of  the'  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour  from  afar. 
Of  armed  invanon,  and  embrace  the  war. 

Id.  Mmeid. 
William  the  Conqueror  woad/ed  England  about  the 
year  1050,  which  means  this ;  that  taking  the  dura- 
tion from  our  Saviour's  time  'till  now,  for  one  entire 
length  of  time,  it  shews  at  what  distance  this  miwsion 
was  from  the  two  extremes.  Locke, 

Reason  finds  a  secret  grief  and  remorse  from  every 
insonofi  that  sin  makes  upon  innocence,  and  that 
must  render  the  first  entrance  and  admission  of  sin 
uneasy.  8am^, 

Secure,  by  William's  care,  let  Britain  stand ; 
Nor  dread  tne  bold  invader**  hand.  Vriar. 

What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to 
Egypt,  is  its  measMm  and  going  off  at  certain  seasons. 

ArbuthnM 
Let  other  monarchs.  with  iwxuke  bands, 
Lessen  their  people,  and  extend  their  lands; 
By  easping  nations  hated  and  obeyed. 
Lords  of  the  desarts  that  their  swords  had  made. 

Id. 
Esteem  and  judgment  with  strong  fancy  join. 
To  call  the  fair  invader  in ; 
My  darling  favourite  inclination,  too. 
All,  all  conspiring  vrith  the  foe.  CraneilU- 

The  country  about  Attica  was  the  most  barren  of 
any  in  Greece,  through  which  means  it  happened 
that  the  natives  were  never  expelled  by  the  niry  of 
ineadert.  Swift, 

Knowest  thou  not  yet,  when  love  irvaadee  the  s^ul 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  her  chains. 

Dr.  Johnmm*$  Irene. 
It  is  therefore  idle  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  troth 
and  in  fact  a  foreign  tiraanon.      Canning* $  Speeehee, 
INVALES'CENCE,    n.  s.      Lat.   itnoUsco. 
Strength;  health:  force. 

INVALID,  at^.    -j     Fr.  moaUde ;   Lat.  in 
Inval'idate,  v.  a.  f  andva/iiuf.  Weak;wiUi- 
Ikvalide',  n.i.       J  out  weight  or  cogency. 
Ihvalid'ity,  n.  $.  j  Invalidate,  to  deprive  of 
force  or  efficacy.     Invalide,  one  disabled   by 
sickness  or  injury.    Invalidity,  weakness ;  want 
of  strength,  bodily  or  mental. 
But  this  I  uree. 
Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
Invalid,  £at  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved. 

MiUan, 
To  invalidate  such  a  consequence,   some  thin((s 
might  be  speciously  enough  alledged.  Boyle. 

He  ordered,  that  none  who  could  work  should  b  o 
idle,  and  Uiat  none  who  could  not  work  by  age,  sick- 
ness, or  invalidity  f  should  want.  Temple, 

Tell  a  man,  pasuonately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted, 
bring  a  score  of  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
mistress,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of 
her's  shall  invalidate  all  their  testimonies.       Locke, 
What  beggar  in  the  invalidei, 
With  lameness  broke,  with  blindness  smitten. 
Wished  ever  decently  to  die  1  Prior, 

INVAL'UABLE,  adj.  In  and  valuable.  Pre- 
cious above  estimation ;  inestimable. 
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IV  fuA  produced  by  terroar  would  not  be  to  free 
iL  jt?t  as  it  oeglit,  to  wbich  are  aanezed  all  the  glo- 
n<)js  aiul  iumbiMt  pnvilegei  of  beUeving. 

AtUrbuni. 


last  work  he  mentions  the  Sicilian  vespers  as  de- 
serving the  applause  cf  all  historians. 


Being  not  able  to  design  times  by  days,  months, 
or  jtan,  they  thought  best  to  determine  these  alte- 
rations by  some  known  and  ituariabU  signs,  ^and  such 
dtalthey  conceive  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed 
Stan.  Bnmmg. 

Tbe  rale  of  good  and  evil  would  not  appear  uni- 
(onsaad  avariabU,  but  different,  according  to  men's 
diiioentoomplezions  and  inclinations.     Atterbujy, 

He  wbo  steers  his  course  invariablff  by  this  nile, 
ttkes  the  surest  way  to  make  all  men  praise  him.  Id. 

INVECTIVE,  II. «.  &  ac^-.-v       Lat.   invehor. 

Isvec'tiveit,  adv.  (^To  inveigh  is  to 

IxvEiGHy  V.  II.  i  utter  censure  or 

IsvEic^EB,  n.s.  J  reproach,  used 

with  ^atns^  and    at.      Invective,  a    censure 

m  speech  or  writing.       Invectively,  satirically ; 

abosivelj.    Inreigher,  a  railer  or  scomer. 

This  most  uimetivelff  he  pieroeth  through 
The  body  of  the  countrr*  city,  court, 
Yes,  and  of  this  our  lite ;  swearing  that  we 
Aienere  usurpers,  tyrants.  Shakspeare. 

Casting  off  respect,  he  fell  to  bitter  invectives 
tpioM  &  French  king.  Bacon* $  Henry  VIL 

Whilst  we  condemn  others,  we  may  indeed  be  in 
^  wrong  ;  and  then  all  the  invectives  we  make  at 
^  supposed  errours  fsU  back  with  a  rebounded 
^spon  our  own  real  ones.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Let  him  rail  on  :  let  his  invective  muse 
Have  Cbur  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse. 

Dryden. 
1  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighmg  so  sharply 
^t^^  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Jd. 

One  of  ihtae  tinwi|gA«rs  agasHst  mercury,  in  seven 
"«b,  could  not  cure  one  small  herpes  in  the  (ace. 

fVutttutn. 

INVEI'GLE,  V. a.  >     Fr.  aveugUr^enoveugUr. 

Iiveig'lee,  «.  f .  S  — Skinner  and  Junius. 
^^ihxk  MMg^uifv.— Minsheu.  To  persuade  to 
'^nediittg  bad  or  hurtful;  to  wheedle;  to  al- 
^^\  to  iedoce.     Inveigler,  a  seducer  to  ill. 

Being  presented  to  the  emperor  for  his  admirable 
^***ty,  tbe  prince  clapt  him  up  as  his  tjitieig(«r. 

Sa$idys. 
Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Shakspeare. 
^^tt  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
10  meigle  and  invite  the'  unwary  sense 
<Ji  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way.     MUton. 
Both  right  able 
To*  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble. 

Hudibras. 
^  inveigUng  a  woman,  before  sne  is  come  to 
^^  of  discretion,  should  be  as  criminal  as  the  se- 
^aoBg  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old. 

Spectator. 

INVEGES  (Augustin),  a  celebrated  Jesuit  and 
^•istorian,  a  native  of  Siacca,  in  Sicily,  was  bom 
'8  1595.  He  quitted  the  Jesuit's  society  after 
'*^iog  philosophy  and  theology,  and  duvoted 
tinwelf  to  the  composition  of  history.  He  died 
•i^slermo  in  1677.  His  wofKs  are,  The  His- 
^  of  Palermo,  3  vols,  folio ;  History  ot  th^ 
|*rrestrial  Paradise,  4to. ;  La  Cartajjine  Sici- 
•^^  4to. ;  and  th#  History  of  Cascamo.  In  the 


French  inventer ; 
Lat.  invenhf  inven- 
tarium.    To  come 

^  upon ;  to  discover ; 

^to  produce  some- 
thing not  made  be- 
fore ;  to  forge  ; 
feign ;  to  meet  with: 


INVENT,  r.fl. 

IfIVBN'TEft,n.S. 

Inven'tion,  n.  s. 

Ikven'tive,  adj. 

Inveit'tob,  n.  i. 

Invento'rially,  adv. 

In'ventory,  ft.  t.  &  V.  a. 

Invem'tress,  n.s. 
the  person  who  thus  acts  is  an  inventer,  inventor, 
or  ir.ventress.  Inventory,  a  catalogue  of  ^oods  ; 
to  place  in  a  catalogue.  Inventorially,  after  the 
manner  of  an  inventory. 

Woe  to  them  that  invent  to  themselves  instruments 
of  musick.  Anuu. 

The  well  and  grounde  of  the  firste  invencian 
To  knowe,  the  ortographie  we  must  derive. 

Chaucer.  7%«  RenmUe  of  Lave. 
For  my  devocion  and  my  hole  entent 
Was  gevyn  to  pleasure,  such  as  I  did  tnami 
No  we  I  repent,  therefore  my  necligence  to  God, 
Who  bathe  me  correciei  with  his  dyvyn  rod. 

G.  Cuvendish*s  Metrical  Visions* 
How  vainly  then  do  ydle  wits  invent. 
That  beautie  is  nought  else  but  mixture  mxdc 

Of  colours  faire,  and  goodly  temp'rameot 
Of  pure  complexions  that  shall  quickly  fade. 

Speiuer*8  Hym:te*. 
The  substance  of  the  service  of  God,  so  far  forth 
as  it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  law  of  rea- 
son doth  teach,  may  not  be  invented  of  men,  but 
must  be  received  from  God  himself.  Hooker 

We  hear  our  bloody  cousins,  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  MMAfum.  Shakepeare.  Macbeth. 

In  this  upshot,  purpose  mistook, 
Fallen  on  the  utventors'  heads.     Shakspeare. 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-faced  en^  in  her  loathsome  cave.       /d. 
I  found. 
Forsooth,  an  inventtiry,  thus  importing, 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate.       Shakspeare. 

To  divide  inventorially,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetick 
of  memory.  Id.  Hamlet. 

I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  :  it 
shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil 
labelled.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  db> 
covered  the  West  Indies,  also  the  inrentor  of  ships ; 
your  Monk,  that  was  the  mventor  of  ordnance,  and 
of  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Whoe'er  looks. 
For  themselves  dare  not  eo,  o'er  Cheapside  books. 
Shall  find  their  wardrobe  s  inventory.  Donne, 

1 1  is  eyes  deep  sunken  been 
With  often  thoughts,  and  never  slacked  intention  : 
Yet  he  the  fount  of  speedy  apprehension, 
Father  of  wit,  the  well  of  arts,  and  quick  invention. 

Fletcher* s  Purple  Island. 
Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life  ;  inventors  rare. 
Unmindful  ot  their  maker. 

Milton  s  Paradise  lost. 
We  may  ttiveut 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  enemies.  Id. 

The  garden,  a  place  not  fairer  in  natural  orna- 
ments than  artificial  inventions.  Sidmy. 
By  improving  what  was  writ  befor,\ 
Invention  labours  less,  but  jnU-mont  iiKirc. 

y^>(''nmmon 
11  2 


belief, 
person 
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U%f  u  a  straiiM  figura  invented,  against  the  plain  pany  thall,  m  the  presence  of  two  other  com* 

sense  of  the  wor£.  SiiUingfieet.  missioned  officers,  take  an  account  of  whatever 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came,  effects  he  dies  possessed  of,  above  his  regimental 

Imentreu  of  the  vocal  frame.  ^  clothing,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  transmit 

Dryden.  Alexander  t  Feaet,  ^j^e  same  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  at  war- 

^        That  inventive  head  .j^^  ^^^  are  to  he  accounted  for  and  paid 

?S  tSi«^Tua^- 0^^^^^^^  to  the  repre^ntative  of  such  de^  nonJoL 

*^  ^  *  jjryden.  missioned  officer  or  soldier ;  and  m  case  any  of 

Invention  is  a  kind  of  muse,  which,  being  po^.  t^f  officere,  so  authorised  to  take  care  of  the 

sessed  of  the  other  advantages  common  to  her  sisters,  effects  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers^  sbouldy 

and  being  warmed  by  the  fire  of  Apollo,  is  raised  before  they  have  accounted  to  their  representa- 

higher  than  the  rest.  Id,  tives  for  the  same,  have  occasion  to  leave  the 

As  a  translator,  he  was  jnst ;  as  an  inventer,  he  regiment  by  preferment,  or  otherwise,  they  are 

was  rich.  Garth,  ordered,  before  they  be  permitted  to  quit  the 

In  Persia  the  daughters  of  Kve  are  reckoned  in  same,  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 

the  inventory  of  their  g«>d»  and  chatties  ;  and  it  U  officer,  or  of  the  agent  of  the  regiment,  all  the 

usual,  when  a  man  sells  a  ImOc  of  silk,  to  toss  half  a  ^^^  ^f  such  deceased  noncommissioned  offi- 

dozen  women  into  the  bargain.  Adducn.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^j^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Why  are  these  positions  charged  upon  me  as  their  secured  for,  and  paid  to,  their  respective  repre- 

sole  author  wid  inventor,  and  the  reader  led  mto  a  ^^^^^^^     gce  Articles  of  War,  ict.  XIX. 

!ln  ?f  vi^e  r"*  "'^'^  A^^!^        INVERARAY,  or  In verart,  a  royal  borouj^h 

'•^     I.-  ,        n  t  tr-   •!  ■    •  J        .     r  of  Scotland,  in  a  parish  of  the  same  name,  and 

The  ch»f  endlenoe  of  V«pl  »  judgn»nt^of         -^    ,  ArgylbW,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
Homer  is  invention.  Pope.  '^  n  u      <.,  °'^,  i  i     ii  "^  .       *•       ^r  *i.     a 

Necessity  may  be  the  mother  of  lucrative  in^JL,  «"»».  bay  formed  by  the  junction  of  Ae  Ary  or 

but  it  U  the  de/th  of  poetical  invention,  Aoreidh  with  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  latter  is  a 

Shenstone't  Detached  Thoughts.  mde  broad,  and  sixty  fethoms  deep.    Here  is  a 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  Zero,  castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Argyll. 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  '  wooden  spoons'  It  is  a  modem  building  of  a  quadrangular  form. 

Of  veise  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please  with  a  round  tower  at  each  corner ;  and  in  the 

To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees).  middle  rises  a  square  one  glazed  on  every  side 

Byron.  Von  Juan,  to  give  light  to  the  staircase  and  galleries,  which 

An  liSvENTORT,  in  law,  is  a  catalogue  made  has,  from  without,  rather  a  heavy  appearance, 

of  all  a  deceased  person's  goods  and  chattels,  at  This  castle  is  built  of  a  coarse  lapis  ollaris, 

the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  appraised  brought  from  the  other  side  of  Loch  >yne,  of  the 

by  indifferent  persons,  which  every  executor  or  same  kind  with  that  found  in  Norwav,  of  which 

administrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordi-  the  king  of  Denmark's  palace  is  ouilt.    The 

nary  at  such  times  as  he  shall  appoint.     By  2 1  principal  manu&ctures  are  linen,  woollen,  iron. 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  administrators  carpentry,  &c.    The  planting  around  Inverary  is 

are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  ordinary,  in-  extensive   beyond  conception,  and  admirably 

dented  inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  re-  variegated ;  every  crevice,  glen,  and  mountain, 

main  with  the  ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  displaying  taste.    One  of  Uie  hills  rises  imme- 

the  executor  or  administrator ;  this  is  required  diately  from  the  house  a  great  height,  in  the 

^r  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  and  legatees,  that  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  is  clothed  to  the  summit 

ti;£  executor  or  administrator  may  not  conceal  with  a  thick  wood  of  vigorous  omamenta.  trees. 

any  part  of  the  personal  estate  from  them.    The  On  this  summit,  duke  Archibald  built  a  Gothic 

statute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  shall  be  ex-  tower,  or  observatory.    The  ascent  by  the  road 

hibited  within  three  months  after  the  person's  seems  to  be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular 

decease :  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards ;  for  the  height  about  800  feet.     Invera?y  is  for^-five 

ordinary  may  dispense  with  the  time,  and  even  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow,  and  seventy-nve  of 

with  its  being  ever  exhibited,  as  in  cases  where  Edinburgh. 

ihe  creditors  are  paid,  and  the  will  is  executed.  INVRRKEITHING,  a  royal  borough  of  Fife- 
In  the  British  army  when  any  commissioned  shire,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
officer  happens  to  die,  or  is  killed  on  service,  it  King  William  I.  granted  its  first  charter,  anrl 
is  directed  by  the  Articles  of  War,  that  the  major  extended  its  liberties  considerablv,  which  were 
of  the  regiment,  or  the  officer  doing  the  major's  renewed  and  confirmed  by  James  VI.  in  1598.  It 
duty  in  his  absence,  shall  immediately  secure  all  has  a  provost,  two  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  trea- 
his  effects  or  equipage  then  in  camp  or  quarters ;  surer,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  counsellors, 
and  shall,  before  the  next  regimental  court-mar-  who  continue  for  life.  It  joins  with  Queens- 
tial,  make  an  inventory  thereof,  and  forthwith  ferry,  Culross,  Stirling,  and  Dunfermline,  in 
transmit  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  at  electing  a  member  of  parliament.  In  the  time 
war,  to  the  end  that  the  executors  of  such  officer  of  David  I.  it  became  a  royal  residence.  The 
'^^lay,  after  payment  of  his  regimental  debts  an4  Moubrays  had  large  possessions  in  this  town, 
quarters,  and  the  expenses  attending  his  inter-  which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
ment,  receive  the  overplus,  if  any  be,  to  his  or  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had  convents 
their  use.  in  it.  To  this  harbour  ships  of  war  sometimes 
When  any  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  come  from  Leith  roads,  to  avoid  the  winter 
soldier  happens  to  die,  or  is  killed  on  service,  storms ;  and  merchant  ships  from  the  Mediter- 
tbe  then  commanding  officer  of  the  troop  or  com-  ranean  formerb*  used  to  perform  quarantine  here. 
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IV  kubonr  itself  is  a  small  baj,  at  the  mouth  of       The  baoks  of  the  lakes,  and  the  valleys^  have 

irbidi,  on  tbe  west  side,  lies  a  floating  lazaretto,  many  tracts  of  good  arable  land,  and  the  county 

where  tbe  infected  goods  were  received  and  air-  is  every  where  intersected  by  numerous  rapid 

cd  noder  the  inspection  of  a  proper  officer.    At  currents,  which  unite  and  form  rivers,  the  whole 

ibe  head  of  the  bay  is  a  quay,  and  a  narrow  chan-  of  them  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon.    On 

Del  has  been  cut  further  down  to  admit  ships  up  the  borders  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  fir 

to  It    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coals  and  wood,  the  evident  remains  of  large  forests. 
ocher  articles.    It  lies  eighteen  miles  north-west        The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ness,  the  Lochy, 

of  Edinburgh.  the  Beauly,  and  the  Spey;  those  of  note  are 

INVERLOCHY  Castle,  an  ancient  castle  the  Fiudhom,  the  Naime,  and  the  Nevis,  all  of 

Bar  Foft  William  in  Inverness-shire;  adorned  which  are  fed  by  numerous  smaller  streams.    Of 

with  large  towers,  which  seem  to  hare  been  the  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Foyers,  noted  for  its 

work  of  the  English  in  the  tirae  of  Edward  I.,  tremendous  cataract.    Almost  all  the  rivers  have 

who  laid  large  fines  on  the  Scottish  barons  for  clear  and  rapid  streams,  and  generally  a  rocky 

the  purpose  of  erecting  castles.    The  largest  of  channel ;  ana  those  discharging  into  the  German 

these  is  called  Cumin's  Tower.    '  The  castle  now  Ocean  have  longer  courses  than  those  which  run 

stsods  alone  in  ancient  magnificence,  after  hay-  into  the  Atlantic.    Pure  springs  of  water  are 

ia^  Men  the  river  Lochy,  that  formeiiy  filled  its  every  where  found.    Mineral  springs  are  rare ; 

ditches,  ran  in  another  course,  and  having  out-  but  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  are  found 

lived  all  history,  and  all  traditidn  of  its  own  in  various  situations.    The  westen^  shore   is 

baiMer  and  age.    It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  broken  by  numerous  creeks  and  arms  of  the 

with  round  towen  at  the  angles,  measuring  thirty  sea. 

juds  every  way  within  the  walls.    The  towera        Among  the  mountains,  Bennevis,  near  Fort 

tad  ramparts  are  solidly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  William,  is  the  most  lofty  elevation  in  Great 

Btoe  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  feet  Britain,  being  4370  feet  above  the  level  oC  the 

ibofe.   The  towers  are  not  entire,  nor  are  they  sea;  the  summit  is  always  covered  with  snow ; 

aU  equally  high.    The  western  is  the  highest  and  a  great  part  of  it  is^ composed  of  beantifiil  brown 

hi^  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  less  than  porphyiy^^  among  which  is  found  green  porphyry 

fi%  feet  when  entire:    the  rampart  between  mixed  with  quarts:  the  red  granite  found  in 

tbem,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. — Ten  or  twelve  this  mountain  is   the  most   beautiftil  of  any 

fuds  without  the  walb  the  ditch  begins,  which  known.    There  are  several  other  mountains  ad- 

nnoonded  the  castle,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  joining  Bennevis,  of  nearly  the  same  elevation. 
broad.    The  whole  building  covers  about  1600       Agriculture  is  conducted,  on  the  eastern  side 

^s ;  and  within  the  outside  of  the  ditch  are  of  the  county,  with  as  much  skill,  spirit,  and 

700O  square  yards,  nearly  one  acre  and  a  half  success,  as  in  any  tract  northward  of  tiie  Gram- 

£ogtisb.— The   whole  building  would  require  plans.    But  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  western 

fton  500  to  600  men  to  defend  it. — From  the  coast,  it  languishes  under  the  obstructions  of  the- 

ouae  of  the  western  tower,  it  is  probable  this  soil  and  climate ;  for  along  the  whole  of  the 

cisde  was  occupied  bv  the  Curomings  in  the  western  it  is  much  more  rainy  than  on  the 

time  of  Edward  I.,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  eastern  side  of  the  island ;  it  is  seldom  fiiir 

^  castle  was  once  a  royal  residence,  and  that  weather  there,  with  a  westerly  wind ;  they  do 

<be  famous  league  between  Charles  the  Great  of  not  therefore  depend  on  saving  their  com  in  the 

Prance,  and  Adiaius  king  of  Scots,  had  been  open  air;  drying-houses  are  contrived,  where 

liped  there  on  the  port  of  the  Scotch  monarch.'  the  sheaves  hung  single,,  each  upon  a  peg, 

A.D.  790.  become  fit  in  a  few  days,,  even  of  rain,  to  he^ 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  an  important  county  built  in  a  small  stack,  to  make  way  on  the  pegs 
of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-shire,  for  the  sheaves  of  another  field*  The  crops,  in- 
« tbe  east  by  the  shires  of  Nairue,  Murray,  and  a  great  degree  uncertain,  are  inadequate  to  the 
Aberdeen ;  on  the  south  by  those  of  Perth  and  support  of  the  people  :  they  aie,  almost  without 
Ai0U ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  exception,  restricted  to  *oats>  with  the  hairy- 
bi  extent  from  north  to  south  is  above  fifty  bearded  husk,  a  light  small  kind  of  hear,  and 
viles,  from  east  to  west  about  ninety-four^  A  potatoe,  which  forms  a  great  proportion  of  their 
^aiaU  insulated  district  between  Banff  and  vegetable  diet  The  principal  employment  of 
Moray  is  also  annexed  to  it;  and  some  of  the  He-  Ae  fanner  is  the  management  of  black  cattle 
^esarepcAiticallyattached  to  the  county;  i.e.  and  sheep,  and  there  are  numerous  herds  of 
Hanis,  North  and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,.  Sky,  goats ;  and  the  mountains  and  forests  are  inha- 
Kana,  Eigg,  and  the  smaller  islets  on  the  coast,  bited  by  immense  herds  of  red  deer  and  roes : 
^  falec^  Glenmore-nahalabin  extends  through  Alpine,  and  the  common  hares,  with  a  variety  of 
^  centre  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  oUier  game,  are  likewise  found  in  abundance. 
bTiog  a  chain  of  lakes,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  The  exports  of  this  county  may  be  enumerated 
Oicb,  Loch  Lochy,  and  an  arm  of  the  se»  called  under  the  articles  of  cattle,  wool,  com,  the 
^4cbiel,  through  which  is  cutting  the  navigable  skins  of  goats,  deer,  roes,  foxes,  hares,  and 
coal,  to  unite  the  eastern  and  western  oceans ;  rabbits ;  salmon,  herring,  some  dry  and  salted 
^  each  side  of  this  extensive  vale  the  surfiKre  is  fish,  some  fir  timber,  with  the  labors  of  the 
*iU,  barren,  and  mountainous.  Loch  Ness,  hempen  and  thread  manufiictures.  The  spinning 
*bidi  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes,  is  twenty-two  of  flax  and  wool  is  the  occupation  of  the 
Biles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  women  over  the  whole  county.  A  small  pro- 
Its  general  depth  is  116  or  120  fathoms;  but  portion  of  the  wool  is  manufactured  into  the 
^  some  parts  is  135  fathoms.  home-spun  stuffs. 
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Though  the  Erse  is  the  language  of  the  nearly  forty  years ;  and  employs  in  Hs  yariotii 
country,  very  good  English  is  spoken  in  the  branches  of  heckling^  spinning,  twisting,  bleach- 
town  of  Inverness,  and  its  neighbouibood,  and  ing,aftd  dyeing,  no  fewer  than  10,000  individuab. 
aistj  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts.  The  inhabitants  The  company  have,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Eng>  countries,  several  agents  for  the  management  of 
lish,  and  for  seve<ul  useful  arts,  to  the  soldiers  tlie  spiLning  departments.  The  flax  is  ^so  chiefly 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  were  stationary  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
here  for  a  considerable  time.  the  thread  sent  to  London.    Tanneries,  brick- 

The  military  roads  through  this  once  impene-  works,  chandleries,  &c.,  are  also  carried  on ; 
trable  region,  made  by  the  soldiers  under  ge-  and,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  military 
neral  Wade,  never  fiul  to  excite  the  astonishment  roads,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  inland  trade. 
of  travellers,  being  often  carried  over  mountains,  Tlie  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  is  kept 
and  extensive  morasses.  His  object  was  to  in  good  repair.  Vessels  of  200  tons  can  unload 
open  a  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  at  Uie  quay,  and  those  of  500  tons  ride  in  safety 
the  country,  so  as  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  in  the  Frith,  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The 
subjection,  by  connecting  the  two  forts.  Fort  ships  of  the  town  are  chiefly  employed  in  carry- 
William  and  Fort  George;  for  which  purpose,  iug  salmon  and  the  manu^tures  of  the  country 
he  built  another  in  the  centre,  which  he  called  to  London,  and  in  bringing  back  various  articles 
Fort  Augustus.  A  material  benefit  which  has  of  haberdashery,  and  hardware.  Inverness  has 
been  derived  from  these  forts,  and  the  roads  several  good  schools,  and  an  academy  was  erect- 
connected  with  them,  has  been  the  civilisation  of  ed  in  1787,  on  an  extensive  scale,  wherein  all  the 
the  HicrManders.  usual  branches  of  education  are  taught.    There 

In  the  district  of  Glenelg,  are  the  ruins  of  are  two  parish  churches ;  in  the  one  sermons  are 

some  of  those  circular  towers,  similar  to  what  is  delivered  in  English,  and  in  the  other  in  Gaelic, 

met  with  in  the  Western  Isles ;  they  are  round  and,  in  the  chapel  of  ease,  in  English  and  Gaelic 

and   tapering  like  glass-houses;  within,  hori-  alternately.    Tnere  are  also   Episcopalian  and 

zontal  galleries  go  quite  round,  connected  by  Methodist  chapels.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 

stairs  which  ascend  quite  to  the  top,  the  roof  town  stands  the  court-house,  connected  with  the 

being  open.    Antiquaries  have  not  decided  for  tolbooth,  a  handsome  modern   building,  with  a 

what  purpose  these  towers  were  built ;  by  some  fine  tower,  terminated  by  an  elegant  spire,  which 

they  are  thought  to-  be  Danish  forts,  by  others  received  considerable  injury  from  the  earthquake 

Druidical  temples.    The  vitrified  fort  on  the  of  1816.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  provoit, 

sommmit  of  Ciaig  Phatric,  near  Inverness,  is  a  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  fifteen 

very  remarkable  structure.  counsellors ;   and  has  six  incorporations,  two  of 

Near  Fort  William,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  whose  deacons,  with  their  convener,  are  members 

Nevis,  is  a  singular  vein  of  marble  of  a  black  of  council.    It  has  five  fairs,  and  lies  fifty  miles 

ground,  with  a  beautifiil  white  flowering,  like  north-east  of  Fort-William,  and    106  north  of 

needle-work.    Here  are  also  veins  of  lead  and  Edinburgh. 

iron,  and  one  of  silver  has  been  wrought,  but        Imveeness,  New,  a  town  of  Georgia,  on  the 

unsuccessfully.    The  want  of  coal,  and  indeed  Alatamaha,  erected  in  1735  by  a  company  of 

the  scarcity  of  fuel    of  every  description,  is  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland-    la 

severely  felt  in  this  county.  1738  they  presented  a  most   pathetic  remoo- 

Invemess-shire  comprehends  the  districts  of  strance  to  general  Oglethorp  agaiast  the  intio- 

Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  Glenelg,  which  are  dnction  of  slaves.    It  lies  twenty  miles  from 

subdivided  into  thirty-one  parochial  districts.  Frederica. 

ThepriiKjij^ltowns  are  Inverness,  Fort  William        INVERSE',  a/i'.     ^     Fr.  im^rfre;   Lat.  is- 
or  Inverlochy,  and  Fort  Augusts.  Inver'sion,  n.  s.     {verto.      Inverted ;  reci- 

iNVERKESSj  a  royal  borough,  and  capital  of       j^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  , .  ^     ,,^  ,o  di- 

the  county  of  that  name,   fi°e»y  ?^»«J  on  the        i^^^^Vedlt,  adv,)  ieci.    It  is  so  called  in 
south  bank  of  the  Ness,  over  which  there  is  a  ^ion,  when  the  fourth  term  is  so  much 

stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.    It  is  laip,  well  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^    ^  ^^  ^^^^j  .,  ,^  ^^ 

built,  and  popu bus.    Its  first  charter  r'as  grant-  ^^  ^       ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

ed  by  king  Malcolm  Canmore  J^^  3^^,,^  isgreaterthan  the  first:  inversion,  chance 

^^"^0^-  Jr^™  ^^.  ^T^'  ^  V-  ^I  1  i  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first  ami 

m  1688.  It  had  a  great  trade  »n  skms,  cam  and  ^^  ^  ^^    .^.  .  ^^  ^^„ 

A^''**"\r^'*!!7*!^*    1.«^^^^^^  '^P'ide  down;  to  divert  into  another  channel: 

Kebellion  in  1745  this  town,  however  revived  ^^^^^^^     j„  ^,        ^,  ^^^.^  ^^„. 

and  IS  still  enlarging  m  every  direction.    It  has  •''  ^ 

a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and  business        Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  w^enimg  hi^ 

than  could  be  expected  in  such  a  remote  part  of  treasures  to  hit  own  private  use,  and  having  M<irt 

oftheishind.    Tlie  salmon  fishery  in  the  Ness  is  intelligence  with  his  enemies, 
very  considerable,  and  is  let  to  LondoI^flsb.  KnoUe^  i  Hutory  of  tU  Tm*^ 

mongers.    The  principal  manufiurtnres  ar«  those        If  he  speaks  truth,  it  it  upon  a  subtile  immim  of 

of  hemp  and  ftai.    The  first  has  been  establish-  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that  evil  miy  come 

ed  about  fifty  years;  and  employs  above  1000  of  it,  Bntnt. 

persons  in  spinning,  dressing,  and  weaving.    The  With  fate  ini^erud,  shall  I  humbly  woo. 

raw  material  is  imported  fW>m  the  Baltic,  and        And  some  proud  prince,  in  wild  Numidia  l>on. 
roanu&ctured  into  sail-cloth  and    sacking.    A        Pray  to  accept  mu,  and  forget  my  scorn  ? 
white  thread  manufactory  has  been  esUblished  W'alr* 
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A»k  not  the  cause  why  sullen  Spring  order  of  the  notes  which  form  a  chord,  or  in  the 

lio  loag  delays  her  Howors  to  hear.  parts  which  compose  harmony  :   which  happens 

Aad  Winter  storms  wiwrrt  the  year.      Drtfden.  by  substituting  in  the  baas   those  sounds  which 

Ejreiy  part  of  matter  tends  to  every  part  of  matter,  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  opera- 

w.th  a  fiMce  which  i.  always  in  a  direct  proportion  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j    ^  ^^    ^  pricticafoe,  but  griatly 

of  the  qvantitT  of  matter,  and  an  MwrM  duplicate    r««:iu«,^    x/  ,u« Li       *'**'*v  ""*•  Kic-uy 

pipportToo  of  the  di.tao«.                            Oarth.  JaciliUted    by  the  resemblance  which  one  note 

Yet,  every  poet  U  a  fool ;  2"  ^  another  in  different  octaves ;  whence  we 

Bj  demonstration  Ned  can  shew  it,  derive  the  power  of  exchanging  one  octave  for 

Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rule  another  with  so  much  propriety  and  auccess,  or 

rove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet.             Prior.  by  substituUng  in  the  extremes  those  which  ought 

Placing  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the  to  have  occupied  the  middle  station :  and  vice 

window   of  a  daAened  room,  we  have  a    pretty  versi.    lo  every  chord  there  must  be  a  iunda- 

bndskip  of  the  objecU  abroad,  invertedly  painted  on  meutal  and  natural  order,  which  is  the  same  with 

•be  paper,  oa  the  back  of  the  eye.              Derham.  that  of  its  generation ;  but  the  circumstances  of 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws  succession,  taste,  expression,  the  beauty  of  me~ 

Of  osder,  sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause.    Pope,  lody,  and  variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony. 

Oh  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,  frequently  oblige  the  composer  to  change  tliat 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  filled.  order  by  inverting  the  chords,  and  consequently 

Cowper.  the  disposition  of  the  parts.   See  Chobd.  Every 

lavcRSE  Pboportzon.    See  Arithmetic.  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bass  is 

I V VERSE  Method  of  Fluxions  is  the  method  heard  in  the  lowest  parts,  or  if  the  fundamental 

of  finding  fluents,  from  the  fluxions  being  given;  bass  be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural 

and  is  aimihir  to  the  calculus  integralis.    See  order  is  preserved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is 

Flvriohs.  direct.    As  soon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as 

IvvERSK  Method  op  Tangerts  is  the  method  soon  as  the  fundamental  sounds,  without  being  in 

of  finding  the  cnnre  belonging  to  a  given  tan-  the  lower  parts,  are  heard  in  some  of  the  others, 

cent ;  as  opposed  to  the  direct  methcKl,  or  the  the  harmony  is  inverted.    The  perfect  know- 

finding  the  tangent  to  a  given  curve.    As,  to  ledge  of  inversion  depends  On  art  and  study 

find  a  curve  whose  subtangent  is'a  third  propor-  alone.    See  Music. 

tioned  to  r— y  and  y,  or  whose  subtangent  is  INVERURY,  an  ancient  royal  borough  of 
equal  to  the  semiofdinate,  or  whose  subnormal  Aberdeenshire,  seated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Don 
IS  a  constant  quantity.  The  solution  of  this  and  the  Ury,  in  the  district  of  the  Garioch,  four- 
problem  depends  chiefly  on  the  inverse  method  teen  miles  north-west  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  made 
of  fltntions.  a  royal  burgh  by  king  Robert  I.  upon  his  ob- 

Iavcrsion  means  also  the  act  whereby  any  taining  a  signal  victory  near  it,  over  Comyn  earl 

thing  is  turned  backwards.    Problems  in  geo-  of  Buchan,  Edward  rs.  general.    Its  charters 

metry  and  arithmetic  are  oflen  proved  by  inver-  being  lost  during  the  civil  wars,  Mary  queen  of 

sion  ;  that  is,  by  contranr  rule  or  operation.  Scots  granted  a  new  one.    It  is  governed  by  a 

Ihversior,  invertendo,  or  by  inversion,  ac-  provost,  three  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer, 

cording  to  Euclid's  fourteenth  definition,  lib.  v.,  and  three  counsellors.     By  the  exertions  of  the 

h  iavertiDg  the  terms  of  a  proportion,  by  chang-  earl  nf  Kintore  and  Dr.  Thom,  the  provost,  an 

ing  the  antecedents  into  consequents,  and  the  elegant  bridge  was  built  over  the  Don  in  1790, 

consequents  into  antecedents.    As  in  these  a:  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  at  an  expense  of 

I'.'.ezdy  then  by  inversion b:  a::d:c.  £2000.       It    lies    fifty-one    miles  N. N. £.  of 

IsvFRSioR,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  Dundee, 
of  a  phrase  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  so  natu-  INVEST,  v.  o.  •\  Vt.  investir;  Lai.  in- 
lal  as  they  might  be;  e.g.  'Of  all  vices,  the  Ikves'tient,  adj.  Ivettio.  To  dress;  to 
most  abominable,  and  that  which  least  becomes  a  Inves'titure,  n.s.  i  clothe ;  to  array :  it  has 
man,  is  impurity.'  Here  is  an  inversion;  the  In  vesT'mekt,  n.  f.  3  m  or  irt<A  before  the  thing 
aatnial  order  being  this;  Impurity  is  the  most  superinduced  or  conferred.  To  place  in  posses- 
abominable  of  all  vices,  and  that  which  least  be-  sion  of  rank  or  office ;  to  adorn  or  grace ;  to 
comes  a  man.  Inversions  are  very  much  used  confer;  to  enclose;  to  surround  so  as  to  intercept 
is  Latin  poetry.  succours :  investiture,  the  right  of  giving  pos- 

IsE VERSION,  in  rhetoric, is  a  method  of  confu-  session  of  any  manor  or  benefice;  the  act  of 

tiiion,  by  which  the  orator  shows  that  the  reasons  giving  possession:  investment,  dress;  clothes; 

adduced  by  the  opposite  party  are  fovorable  to  habit. 

his  cause     So  when  CaH;iliusui|ged  that  the  ^j^  ^  .^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

pitmnce  of  accusing  Verres  ought  to  be  PMJtcd  ^e  do  is  only  to  testify  thai  we  make  places  of  puh- 

10  him  m  preference  to  Cicero,  because  he  had  ij^k  rewrt,  that  we  invest  God  himself  with  them. 

been  his  treasurer  in  Sicily,  at  the  time  when  the  and  th^t  we  sever  them  from  common  uses. 

crimes  were  committed,  and  consequently  was  Hooker 

best  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  Cicero  Ophelia,  do  not  believe  his  vowi  j  for  they  aie 

tons  iht  aigiunent  against  him,  and  shows,  that,  brokers, 

kt  that  very  rsason,  he  was  the  most  unfit  of  any  Not  of  that  die  which  their  imfctimentM  shew. 

man  to  be  intrusted  with  his  prosecution ;  since,  Shakspeare. 

having  been  concerned  with  nim  in  his  crimes.  Their  gesture  sad, 

he  woald  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coaU, 

or  lessen  them.  Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon, 

lavEfiTEDy  in  musicy  signifies  a  change  in  the  So  many  horrid  ghosts.                    Id.  Henry  F 
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He  had  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  inmtti'  the  emperor^  while  the  other  seconded  the  am- 

tun  of  bifthora.  and  colUUon  of  ecclesiastical  dig-  bitious  views  of  the  pontiff.    The  laws  of  Gxe« 

nities  withia  hU  dominions.           Baleigh't  Eitays.  gory  for  the  abolition  of  legal  investituies  were 

If  there  can  be  found  such  an  inequality  between  confirmed  and  renewed    by  Victor  III.   and 

mankind  man.  as  there  IS  between  man  and  beast;  ^rban  U.    Pascal  II.  in  a  <^uncU  assembled  at 

1  ^ZTt                     ^'      •"""'^  *  ^  Ro™e>  A.D.  1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of  his 
government.                                                     isaean,  ,  '                    •     ..    •       _-:.           •               « 
^  Let  thy  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  fuU  lustie  ;  predecessors    against    mresUtures    by    secnUtf 
Invat  them  with  thy  loveliest  smUes,  put  on  pnnc»s,  and  the  excomraumcaUons  they  had 
Thy  choicest  looks.                       DenhamU  Sophy,  thundered  out  against  Henry  IV.    Pascal,  how- 
After  the  death  of  the  other  archbishop,  he  was  ever,  in  1111,  was  obliged  to  confirm  Henry  V.  ia 
inofsied  in  that  high  dignity,  and  settled  in  his  palace  the  right  of  giving  investitures ;  but  in  1 1 12  he  as- 
at  Lambeth.                                         CUarmdon.  sembled  a  council  in  the  church  at  Lateran,  wbidi 
Some  great  potentate,  solemnly  annulled  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 
Or  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  majesty  who  was  excommunicated.    At  length,  however, 
Invatihim  coming.                           ^'^^-  Calixtus  II.  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  right 
The  shells  served  j.  plasms ormoulds to tl^^  ^^  investing  bishops,  and  peace  was  concluded 
which,  when  consolidated  and  freed  from  its  miietti«n<  «   «_       ^i.                       j  lu             >    i      ^        ^ 

shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  ^^^''.^^  T^f/^' ^'^  *^^  S^??M!ff^*^ 

"^                 ^  Wrodward  *  general  diet  held  at  Worms,  A. I).  1122.  This 

The  practice  of  all  ages,  and  aU  countries,  hath  "^  coufirmed  the  following  year  in  the  generri 

been  to  do  honour  to  those  who  are  itmiuiedwiih  pub-  council  of  Lateran,  and  remains  still  in  force. 

lick  authority.                                        Auerhury.  INVETERACY,  fi.f.    -v     Fr.  tnoetefi ;  Lat. 

IN  VESTIGABLE,  adj.  }      Latin  ifwestigo.  Ih vet'erate,  adj.  Uv.a.1  in  and  vetut.    Con- 

In  ves'tig ATE,  V,  a.           J  To  be  searched  out :  iNVEi^Ea  atbn ess,  n.  s.    i  finned  obstinacy  in 

Iwvestiga'tion,  n.f.        3to  investigate  is  to  Inveteea'tiok,  n.  s.      J  any  thing  evil;  long 

examine ;  to  search  for  unknown  truth :  to  find  continuance  of  a  disease :  inveterate,  old ;  long 

out  by  rational  disquisition.  established ;  obstinate  by  continuance :  invete- 

IndoingeviLwepreferalessgoodbeforeagreater.  P^^t*?  ^^^  hardening,  or  confirming,  by 

.he  greatness  wheilof  is  by  leLon  in^igJu.  and  l^"*  '^;^"''**"u'^  u  7^^  '^''''*'  are  applicable 

may  be  known.                                         Hooker,  to  any  thing  which  derives  Strength  from  age. 

invettigaU  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures  made  ^  The  vulgar  conceived,  that  now  there  was  an  end 

by  the  organs  for  articulation.        Holder  on  Speech.  given,  and  a  consummation  to  superstitious  prophe- 

From  the  present  appearances  investigate  the  powers  cies,  and  to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had 

«nd  forces  of  nature,  and  from  these  account  for  fu-  by  tradition  been  infused  and  inveterated  into  mea*s 

ture  observations.                                         Cheyne,  minds.                                                           Bacon, 

Your  travels  I  hear  much  of:  my  own  shall  never  As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  in  the  Bit, 

more  be  in  a  Strang  land,  but  a  diligent  inveitigation  so  hath  the  inveteraienesx  of  his  malice  made  him 

of  my  own  territories.                          Pope  to  Swift,  more  ready  in  the  execution. 

Not  only  the  inve$tigation  of  truth,  but  the  com-  Browne*i  Vulgar  Errourg. 

munication  of  it  also,  is  often  practised  in  such  a  He  who  writes  satire  honesUy  is  no  more  an  ene- 

method  as  neither  agrees  precisely  to  synthetick  or  my  to  the  ofiender,  than  the  physician  to  the  patient, 

analytick.                                                       Wattt,  when  be  prescribes  hanh  remedies  to  an  inveterate 

Investithre,  in  law,    the  giving  livery  of  d*»«^-                                                    Dryden. 

seisin,  was  ancieutiy  attended  with  a  great  va-  ^*  "  «»*  every  sinful  violation  of  conscience  that 

riety  of  ceremonies.    At  first  they  were  made  can  quench  tiie  spirit ;  but  it  must  be  a  long  mwi#- 

by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by  *»j«  course  and  custom  of  sinniM.  that  at  length 

such  things  as  had  tiie  greaist  resemblance  ti  P*^"^  "If'^^^/ru"'*''    V^-^^  «.      nl, 

.1      .L-     ®*    u    •       e  ^  ^     At.         u        1     J  The  tntweemqi  of  the  people  s  prejudices  compelled 

the  thing  to  be  transferred :  thus,  where  lands  ^^^  nilersto  make  uiTof  aU^mians  for  iXcing 

were  intended  to  pass,  a  turf,  &c.,  was  delivered  them.                                                       AdditrnT 

by  tiie  grantor  to  the  grantee.     In  tiie  church  Lei  not  AtiiebU  lay  Uie  fault  of  dicir  sins  upon 

it  was  customary  for  princes  to  make  investiture  human  nature,  which  have  their  pxevalenoe  from  long 

of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  delivering  to  the  custom  and  inveterated  habit.                      Bentley. 

person  chosen  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  ring.    The  Thoagh  Time  hath  taught 

kings  of  England  and  France,  the  emperor  of  My  mind  to  mediUto  what  then  it  teamed, 

Germany,  &c.,  had  ancientiy  this  right ;  so  that  Yet  such  the  inveteraey  wrought 

on  the  deatii  of  a  prelate,  hi^  clergy  sent  the  2?  **>«  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 

rrosier,  &:c.,  to  their  sovereign,  to  l4  used  at  Jj»*'  .^*  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 

nic  ceremony  of  investing  his  successor.     It  ap-  JJ?  mind  could  relish  what  it  mjght  ha^^  so«ght. 

.v««—    i^A^I^jk   .u^.    •      al-.   -.•  *.k         4          aL  If  free  to  chuse,  I  cannot  now  restore 

pears,  indeed,  that  m  the  ninth  century,  tiie  it,  healtii ,  but,  what  it  tiien  detestod.  still  abhor, 

greater  part  of  tiie  European  pnnces  made  no  B^,^,  childe  Harold 

opposition  to  the  right  of  electme  the  bishops,  INVIiyiOUS,  adj.    ->    ULinvidiosm.  Envi- 

which   WW  exercised    by  the  clergy  and  the  Invid'iouslt,  arf».     Sous, combined witii ma- 

people.     The  first  who  disputed  tiie  nght  of  Imvid'iousness,  n.f.  )  lignity ;  likely  to  incur 

investiture  with  the  emperors  was  Gregory  VII  hatred :  invidiousness,  quality  of  provoking  envy. 

^ho  excommunicated  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  »  -u.ii           *    .u       *u    •  *^     *  \^  *u- 

^^A  c  ji    A     11  ^  i^:^.*:...  »-.  -1^  •              .•*  -^  I  •hall  open  to  them  the  interior  secrets  of  this 

and  forbadeall  ecclesiastics  to  receiveinvestiture  „y,terious  art,  witiiout  imposture  or  tn«idi<m<  reserve, 

at  the  hands  of  secular  pnnces.    This  occasi-  ^                        Evelun. 

oned  a  long  and  bloody  war ;  the  civil  and  eccle-  The  clergy  murmur  against  tiie  privileges  of  the 

siastical  powers  being  divided  into  two   great  laity;  the  laity  invt4<(oiijly  aggravate  tiie  immunities 

factions,  of  which  one  maintained  the  rights  of  of  the  clergy.                                              6|>rai. 
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No(  to  befiiither  t««UoiK,  or  ndier  i 
in:  t  feir  canses  which  have  ooatribnted  to  the  rain 

0^  9u  mools.  SwifU 

.NViGORATE,  o.a.  j     Lat.  tn  aiid  vigor. 
I»ticoba'tiok,  n.  s.     )  To  endue  with  vigor; 

to  streogthen :  the  act  or  state  of  inTigorating. 
Gentle  waimth 
Discloses  well  the  earth's  all-teeming  womb, 
Utigontmg  tender  seeds.  PhUliptm 

I  ftod  in  myself  an  appetitive  faculty,  which  is  al* 

wiys  in  the  wety  height  of  activity  and  invigoratum* 

Narrit, 
I  have  lived  fdien  the  prince,  instead  of  tnvij^iirat- 

ii;  the  laws,  aisnmfri  a  power  of  dispensing  with 

Ukdi.  Additon, 

Cluistian  graces  and  virtoes  they  cannot  be,  un- 

Im  fcd,  innigorated,  and  animated  by  universal  cha* 

nty.  Aturhury, 

fin^IN'CIBLE,  a^.  •)      Fr.  mvmcibU;  LaL 
Iivi k'ci  bles  £SS,  II.  s.  >  m  and  vinro.    Iiisupe- 
Iytik'ciblt,  adv.       j  nble ;  not  to  be  con- 
<ITiered  or  subdued. 

0  thoa  most  rigorons  Qneene  Thamyris.  invhuibU 
CpoB  the  strong  and  hideous  pepk  of  cit^jes  mgning. 

CkauceTm  The  Ame  Ladut  Wortkie, 

1  vmld  have  thought  her  spirits  had  been  invinei- 
W  against  all  assaults  of  affection.  Siakspeart, 

BiciKher  invitations  nor  thxeats  avail  with  those  who 
are  mmeibly  impeded,  to  apply  them  to  their  benefit. 

Decay  of  Piety^ 
The  spirit  lemains  imvbicibU,  MUtoum 

Ye  have  been  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause ; 
And  as  ye  have  received,  so  have  ye  done 
UrmeMy*  Id. 

That  mistake,  which  is  the  consequence  of  intun* 
(^  eirour,  scajce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judg- 
■at.  Locke, 

Who  finul^y  stood,  in  a  corrupted  state, 
Agiinst  the  rage  of  tyrants,  single  stood 
htaadhUi  ThemMm. 

ntVTOIABLE,  adj.^  Fr.  inmolabU;  Lat- 
Ivyi'oLABLT,  ado.  >in  and  violo.  Not  to 
IsTi'oLATEy  adj,  J  be  profaned,  injured, 

«r  broken :  inviolably,  without  breach  or  failure  : 
ioyiolate,  unhurt;  unpolluted;  unbroken;  ap- 
plied both  to  penons  and  things. 

What  is  the  best  dower 
That  may  be  to  a  wife  appropriate  ? 
A  dene  life,  was  the  clerkes  answer. 
Without  sinne,  all  chaste  and  inviolate, 
fnm  all  deceits  and  speeches  inornate. 
Or  countenance  which  shall  be  to  dispise : 
No  fire  Biake,  and  no  smoke  well  arise. 

Chaucer,  Oaodlie  Questions, 
See,  see,  they  ioin,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
At  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable. 

Suikspeare, 
His  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate. 

Beam*t  Henry  VII, 
But  let  invuUate  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee,  even  before  friendship,  truth  prefer. 

Denham. 
Thou,  be  sore,  shall  eive  account 
To  him  who  sent  ns,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  invidabU,  and  these  from  harm. 

Milton. 
In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 
Jf  daring. ships,  and  men  prophane, 
Invade  the  inviolable  main  ; 
Th*  eternal  fences  overleap, 
And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deeo. 

Dryden. 
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My  love  your  claum  inviolate  secures  ; 
1'is  writ  in  &te,  I  can  be  only  youis.         Id. 
This  birthright,  when  our  author  pleases,  must 
and  must  not  m  sacred  and  inviolable.  Lodce, 

The  true  profession  of  Christianity  inviolably  en- 
gages all  its  followers  to  do  good  to  all  men. 

Sprat, 
IN'VIOUS,  atS-    Lat.  mena.    Impassable ; 
untrodden. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  his  love. 
And  virtue  invioiu  ways  can  prove. 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  do. 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  (oo? 

Hudibrat, 
INVISIBIL'ITY,  ji,f.^    French,  nmit&i/s^e; 

Lat.  inviiibilis.    The 


InvisTible,  «$• 

Iwvis'iBLT,  adv,  y  state  of  being  imper- 

ceptible to  sight :  not  seen  or  visible. 
The  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invitibU  and  ciee^g  wind. 
Drew  the  huge  bottoms  to  the  furrowed  lea. 

S»aktpear9, 
Age  by  degraea  invisibly  dodi  creep, 
Nor  do  we  seem  to  die,  but  Call  asleep. 


Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invuible  except  to  Goid  alone 
By  his  permissive  will  through  heaven  and  earth. 

MUton. 
He  was  invisible  that  hurt  me  so ; 
And  none  invisible,  but  spirits,  can  go.  Sidney, 

He  that  believes  a  God,  believes  such  a  being  as 
hath  ail  perfections ;  among  lAich  this  is  one,  that 
he  is  a  spirit,  and  consequently  that  he  is  invisible, 
and  cannot  be  seen.  T%Uoteon, 

It  seems  easier  to  make  one's  self  tiimn6i«  to  others, 
than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  me,  which 
are  not  visible  to  himself.  Leeke, 

They  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  innumerable,  sub- 
stituting  their  ttmallness  for  the  reason  of  their  inoiri- 
bility,  Ray. 

Still  round  him  dnne  ihmsSbly  a  chain. 

Which  galled  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 

And  heavy  though  it  qlanked  not. 

Byron.  CkUde  Harold. 

INVIS'CATE,  V.  a.  Lat  in  and  vtfctcs.  To 
lime ;  to  entangle  in  glutinous  matter. 

The  cameleon's  food  being  flies,  it  hath  in  the 
tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  whereby,  upon 
a  sudden  emission,  it  tuvisestei  and  entangleth  those 
insects.  Srowne. 

INVITATION,  n.  s .n     Fr.  invUer  ;  Lat.  i»- 

Imvi'tatort,  a^.      I  vito.    The  act  of  bid- 

IiiViTE',  i;.  a.  &  v.  n.  >ding,  or  calling  to  any 

Im  vi'teb,  n.  f .  i  thing  with  ceremony  or 

iNvi'TiMpLY,  adv,  ,  J  civility  :  to  bid  as  to  a 
feast ;  to  ask  to  one's  house ;  to  allure,  per- 
suade, or  induce ;  to  ask,  or  call  to  any  thing 
pleasing.  Inyiter,  invitingly,  the  person  invi- 
ting, and  the  manner  of  an  invitation. 

If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty  man,  withdraw  thy- 
self. Eeelut, 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles,  thoueh  facility  and  hope  of  suc- 
cess might  invite  some  other  choice.  Bacon. 
Then  you  my  peers,  whose  quiet  expectation 

Seemeth  my  backward  tale  would  fain  iwoitt. 

Deign  gently  hear  this  Purple  Island's  nation, 

A  people  never  seen,  yet  still  in  si|dit. 

FUteher.  Purple  Island, 

If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look  tnot- 
tingly^  the  business  is  done.  Dicay  of  Piety, 

That  other  answered  with  a  lowly  look. 

And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took.    Drydesi, 
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FoitHddiiig  me  to  follow  thee  inviUi  inc.    Id. 

Wiaee  and  catee  the  tables  grace* 
But  moat  the  kind  inviter*t  cheerfiil  face. 

Pope*t  Odyuey, 
What  beckoning  shost  along  the  moonlight  ahade 
Invites  my  step*  and  points  to  yonder  glade  t 

Id.  EUgy  to  the  Memory  efan  Unfortunate  Lady. 

When  much  company  i^hmted,  then  be  as  sparing 
as  posstbie  of  your  coals.  Swift, 

Here  enthroned, 
Celestial  Venus,  with  dirinest  airs 
Jmitet  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy.        Akentide. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates, 
The  hour  inoitei,  the  galley  is  prepared. 

Byron.   Sardanopalut. 

For  ray  part  I  will  not  consent  to  take  one  step 
without  knowing  on  what  principle  I  am  moiled  to 
take  it,  and  (which  is  perhaps  of  more  consequence), 
without  declaring  on  what  principle  I  will  not  con- 
sent that  any  stop,  however  harmless,  shall  be  taken. 

Camning^t  Speechee. 

INULA,  elecampane,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of 
plants;  natural  order  forty-ninth,  coinpositae. 
The  receptacle  naked;  the  pappus  simple;  the 
anthene,  at  the  base,  ending  in  two  bnstles. 
There  are  thiKy-seven  species,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is 

I.  helenium,  or  common  elecampane.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain  ;  but  is  cultiTated  in  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  the  root,  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  root  i%perennial,  thick,  branching, 
and  of  a  strong  oaor.  The  lower  leaves  are 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the 
middle,  rough  on  the  upper  side,  but  downy  on 
the  under.  The  stalks  nse  about  four  feet  bigh^ 
and  divide  toward  the  top  into  several  smaller 
branches,  garnished  with  oolong  oval  leaves  in- 
dented on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  poiuts. 
Each  branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow 
radiated  (lower,  succeeded  by  narrow  four-cor- 
nered seeds,  covered  with  down.  It  may  be 
propagated  in  autumn  by  seeds  or  offsets.  The 
root,  especially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic smell ;  its  taste,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous 
and  somewhat  rancid ;  in  a  little  time  it  dis- 
covers an  aromatic  bitterness,  which  by  degrees 
becomes  considerably  acrid  and  pungent.  It 
possesses  the  general  virtues  of  aJexipharmics, 
and  is  principally  recommended  for  promoting 
expectoration  in  humoral  asthmas  and  coughs. 

In  examining  this  plant,  Mr.  Rose  discovered 
a  new  vegetable  product  to  which  the  name  of 
Inulin  has  been  given.  It  is  while  and  pul- 
verulent like  starch.  When  thrown  on  red-hot 
coals  it  melts,  diffusing  a  white  smoke,  with  a 
smell  of  burning  sugar.  It  yields,  on  distilla- 
tion in  a  retort,  all  the  products  fumbhed  by 
gr.m.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water;  and 
precipitates  almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in  the 
)brm  of  a  white  powder ;  but,  before  falling 
4own,  it  gi^es  the  liquid  a  mucilaginous  consis- 
tence. It  precipitates  quickly  on  the  addition 
ff  alcohol.  The  above  substance  is  obtained 
'jy  boilins  the  root  of  this  plant  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  settle. 
MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  found  the 
same  starch-like  matter  in  abundance  in  the  root 
of  colchicum ;  and  M.  Guuticr  in  the  root  of 
pcllitory.     Starch  and  inulin  combine,  and,  when 


th«  former  is  in  excess,  it  is  diiHcuH  to  separate 
them.  The  only  method  is  to  pour  infusion  of 
gaUs  into  the  decoction,  and  tben  to  heat  the 
liquid :  if  inulin  be  present,  a  precipitate  will 
fall,  which  does  not  disappear  till  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  upwards  of  212'  Fahrenheit. 

INUM'BRATE,  v.  a.  Lat.  inumbro.  To 
shade ;  to  cover  with  shades. 

INUNCTION,  n.  s.  Lat  imago^  uumeiw. 
The  act  of  smearing  or  anointing. 

The  wise  Author  of  Nature  hath  placed  on  the 
ramp  two  glandules,  which  the  bira  catehea  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeens  out  an  oily  Iini> 
mcnt,  fit  for  the  immetiim  of  the  feathers,  and  cauiting 
their  filaments  to  cohere.  Ray. 

INUNDATION,  n.  s.  Fr.  imuub/son;  Lat. 
htttndatio.  The  overflow  of  waters;  flood ;  de- 
luge. Inundation,  says  Cowley,  implies  less 
than  deluge. 

Many  good  towns  through  that  inundation  of  the 
Irish  were  utterly  wasted.  Spenter. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway  ; 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  tnundation  of  her  tears.      Shaktpoare. 

The  next  fair  nver  all  the  rest  exceeding. 
Topping  the  htU,  breaks  forth  in  fierce  evasion* 
And  sheds  abroad  his  Nile-like  inundation. 
So  gives  to  all  the  Isle  their  food  and  vegetation. 

Fletcher* I  PwrpU  Iila$»d. 

All  fountains  of  the  deep. 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  'till  iuundalion  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills. 

MiUon*t  Paradite  Latt. 
Your  cares  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods,  and  inundatitnu  near. 

Drydcn. 
One  day  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  withering 
with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish  that 
I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern  mountains,  and 
raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation.  In  the  hurry  of  my 
imagination  I  commanded  rain  to  fall,  and,  by  com- 
paring the  time  of  my  command  with  thatfof  the  tn- 
undaHon,  I  found  that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  my 
lips  Joknson^s  RaueUu. 

IN'VOCATE,  ».o.  ^     Lat.  in  and  voco.     To 

Invoca'tion,  n.  s.   >  invoke ;  to  call  upon  or 

Invoke',  v.a.  /pray  to:  invocation,  the 

act  of  prayer ;  the  form  of  calling  for  aid,  or  for 

the  presence  of  any  being.    Invoke,  synonymous 

with  invocate. 

Is  not  the  name  of  prayer  usual  to  signify  even  all 
the  service  that  ever  we  do  unto  God?  And  that  for 
no  other  cause,  as  I  suppose,  but  to  shew  that  theie 
is  in  religion  no  acceptable  duty,  which  devout  invo- 
cation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not  either  presup- 
pose or  infer.  Hooker. 
My  inwcatitm  is 

Honcfst  and  fair,  and  in  his  mistress*  name. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Be*t  lawful,  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne.      1dm 

And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 

Milttm. 
The  power  1  will  invoke  dwells  in  her  eyes. 

Sidncu 
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The  whole  poem  is  a  pnyv  to  Fortune,  and  the 
ncnifim  is  divided  between  the  two  deities. 

Addi99n  on  Jtaljf, 
Thft  skUful  bold, 
Striking  the  Thracian  harp,  incafoi  Apollo, 
To  make  his  hero  and  hinuelf  immoital. 

Prior, 
He  not  in  vain 
buokn  the  gentle  deity  of  dxeams.  Armstrong. 

Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  1 
How  vablamed  imooke  thy  dread  perfection  1 
Bdrbauld,   A  Sttmmer  Eoening*t  Mediiatian, 

IvvocATioVy  in  diTioity,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  invocatioii  of  God  and  of  the  saints, 
as  practised  by  the  Papists,  is  thus  explained  in 
the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent : — We  beg 
of  God,  to  gi^e  us  good  things,  and  to  deliver 
us  from  eril ;  but  we  pray  to  the  saints,  to  inter- 
cede with  God  and  obtain  those  things  which 
we  stand  in  need  of.  Hence  we  use  different 
forms  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  saints :  to 
the  former  we  say,  hear  us,  have  mercy  on  us ; 
(0  the  latter  we  only  say,  pray  for  us.  The 
council  of  Trent  expressly  teaches,  that  the 
saots  who  reign  with  Jesus  Christ  offer  up  their 
pnyns  to  Gad  for  men;  and  condemn  those 
who  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine.  The  Pro- 
teslaots  leject  this  practice  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, deny  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  think  it 
shsuid  to  suppose,  that  a  limited  finite  being 
iHoold  be  in  a  manner  omnipresent,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time  hear  and  attend  to  prayers 
offered  to  him  in  England,  China,  and  Peru. 
Hence  they  infer,  that,  if  the  saints  cannot  hear 
OS,  it  is  folly  to  pray  to  them. 

IN'VOICE,  n. «.  This  word  is  perhaps  cor- 
nipted  from  the  French  word  enooyex,  send.  A 
catalogae  of  the  freight  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  arti- 
cles and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a  factor. 

INVOLVE',  V.  a.  }       Lat.  involvo.    To  en- 

Isvolu'tion,  n.s.  (  wrap ;  to  entwist ;  to  im- 
Hy  or  comprise;  to  include;  to  entangle;  to 
complicate  or  blend.  Involution,  the  act  of 
wrapping;  the  state  of  being  entangled;  that 
*hich  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

No  man  ooald  miss  his  way  to  heaven  for  want 
ot  light ;  and  yet  so  vain  are  they  as  to  think  they 
oblige  the  world  by  tnvoimng  it  in  darkness. 

Deea^  of  PUty» 
Leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 
Wiih  stench  and  flmoke.  Milton, 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involved.  Id. 

Great  conceits  are  laised  of  the  itnolution  or  mem- 
^Tueous  covering  tailed  the  silly-how,  sometimes 
tniid  aboat  the  heads  of  children. 

Browne't  Vulgar  Erroun. 
In  a  clood  involved,  he  takes  his  flight, 
^^  here  Gredu  and  Trojans  mixed  in  mortal  fight. 

Drrfden. 
As  obscure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  involve  oaf 
icason,  so  do  dubious  words  puzzle  men's  reason. 

Locke. 
All  things  are  mixed,  and  causes  blended  by  mu- 
iml  mvolutions.  GUmville. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Itteolvei  a  vast  mvolantary  throng.  Pope. 

One  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves.      Thomson*s  Summer. 
What  inwluiiim  I  what  extent !  what  swanns 
^worlds  that  laugh  at  earth  !  immensely  great ! 

Yo%ing. 


Now  night's  dim  shades  again  tutoehe  Che  sky. 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie. 
Again  they  search  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 

PameU.  Hermit. 
Much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants,  each  claiming  truth- 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.  Cowper. 

INVOL'UNTARILY,  afo.  I       Fr.   invoUm- 
In  vo  L'f 7n ta r y,  adj.  \  taire ;  Lat.  in  and 

volo.    Not  by  choice :  not  having  the  power  of 

choice ;  not  done  williugly. 

The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to  such 
command  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary ;  and  what- 
soever action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought  of 
the  mind,  is  called  involuntant.  Locke. 

But  wl^,  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  1 
Steals  down  my  cheek  the'  tntM^ufitery  tearl 

Pope. 

INURE',  V.  a.        I      Lat.  in  and  tiro.     To 
Inure'ment,  n.  t.  S  accustom  by  practice;  to 
habituate ;  it  had  anciently  with  before  the  thing 
practised :  inurement,  practice ;  habit ;  custom. 

That  it  may  no  painful  work  endure. 
It  to  strong  labour  can  itself  inure. 

Huhberd's  Tale. 
Because  they  so  proudly  insult,  we  must  a  little 
inure  their  ears  with  hearing  how  others,  whom  they 
more  regard,  are  accustooMd  to  use  the  self-same 
language  with  us.  Hooker. 

The  forward  hand,  inured  to  wounds,  makes  wav 
Upon  the  sharpest  fronts  of  the  most  fierce.  Daniel. 

They,  who  had  been  most  inured  to  business,  had 
not  in  their  lives  ever  undergone  so  great  fatigue  for 
twenty  days  together.  Clarendon. 

To  inure 
Our  prompt  obedience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

If  iron  will  acauire  by  mere  continuance  a  secret 
appetite,  and  habitual  inclination  to  the  site  it  held, 
then  how  much  moro  may  education,  bein^  nothing 
else  but  a  constant  plight  and  inurement,  induce  by 
custom  good  habits  into  a  reasonable  creature. 

Wotton. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  cndurei 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 
He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints. 

Byron.  Don  Juan. 

INURN',  V.  a.  In  and  urn.  To  intomb;  to 
bury. 

The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inumed. 
Hath  oped  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again.       ShdkMpeare.  Hamkt. 
Amidst  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  imemed, 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  mourned. 

lyyden. 

INUTILE,  adj,  7     Fr.  inutiU,  inuiUiU ;  Lat. 
Inutil'ity,  ft.  s.  3  inuiilit,  inutUitat.  Useless; 
unprofitable :  uselessuess ;  uuprofitableness. 

To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  is  a  compendious  and 
inutHe  speculation.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

IN VUUNEUABLE,  adj.  Fr.  invulnerable  ; 
Lat.  tnvulnerabUit.  Not  to  be  wound <  d  ;  secure 
from  wound. 

Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven. 

Shakspeare, 
Nor  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
I'hat  mortal  dint  none  can  resist.  MiUan 
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INWAU/,  V.  a.  In  and  wall.  To  enclose 
or  fortify  with  a  walL 

Three  lucb  towns  in  those  places  with  the  garri- 
sons  would  be  so  augmented  as  they  would  be  able 
with  little  to  mwall  themselves  strongly. 

Spenttr  on  IreUnid, 

IN'WARDy  adv.,  adj,  &  n.  s.^   Sax.  iDpeafi*o. 
In'wabds,  aIi;.  f  Within;    with 

In'wardly,  adv,  t  inflection  or  i  n- 

In'wardn£SS,  n.  s.  J  curvity  into  the 

mind  or  thoughts :  internal ;  reflecting ;  deeply 
thinking;  intimate;  ^miliar;  seated  in  the 
mind:  inward,  an  intimate  acquaintance:  in- 
wardness, intimacy;  familiarity. 

Mine  bill  now  maketh  finall  mentbn, — 
That  ye  ben  ladie,  in  mjrne  inward  thought. 

Chaucer*  The  Omrt  of  Jjove, 

His  heart  with  vengeance  inwardLjf  did  swell. 
And  foitii  at  last  did  break  in  speeches  sharpe  and 
fell.  Spenmr,    Faerie  Qumiw. 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himself  all 
he  may  to  yield  equal  justice  unto  aU,  yet  can  there 
not  but  great  abuses  lurk  in  so  inward  and  absolute 
a  privilege.  Speneer. 

That  which  intoardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  Hooker. 

Looking  inwat  d  we  were  stricken  dumb ;  looking 
upward  we  speak  and  prevail.  Id, 

You  know  my  trnvoatdiieat  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Sutkepeare, 
Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his ;  a  sly  fiellow  was  the 
duke ;  and  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Id, 
The  parts  of  living  creatures  that  be  more  inwardf , 
nourish  more  that  the  outward  flesh. 

Baeon*t  Natural  History. 
The  mediciner  which  go  to  these  magical  oint- 
ments  are  so  strong*  that  if  they  were  used  inwards 
they  would  kill ;  uid  therefoie  they  woxk  potently, 
though  outwards.  Baeon. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 
By  force  of  the'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 
Throned  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty ; 
In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

Fletcher^s  PvrpU  Itiana, 

If  of  hb  outward-meanes,  theeves  make  a  prise ; 
Hee,  more  occasion  hath  to  exercise 
His  inward  Riches :  and  they  prove  a  wealth. 
More  usefull  and  lesse  lyable  to  stealth. G.  Wilhen, 
Nor  can  be  easily 

Repulsed,  without  much  inward  passion  felt. 

And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse. 

Milion*8  Samson  Agonistes. 

He  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sini  of  peace,  with  his 
bieast  bending  inward.  Dryden*s  Dufresnojf. 

They  esteem  them  most  profitable,  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  hi  upon  tneir  inwards.    Mortimer. 

Sickness,  oontributinff  no  less  than  old  age  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scaaolding  of  the  body,  may  dis- 
cover the  inward  structure  more  plainly.  Pope. 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  to  me ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward.                           Young. 

llpon  her  face  there  was  a  trait  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

Byron. 

INWEAVE*.  Pretcr.  inwove  or  inweaved, 
part.  pass,  inwove,  inwoven,  or  iimeavcd.  In 
and  weave. 


To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  texture. 

A  fair  border,  vrrou^ht  of  sundiy  floweis, 
Jnwooen  with  an  ivy  winding  trail.  Spnmr. 

Down  they  cast 
Their  crowns,  inwcae  with  amaranth  and  goU. 

MiUm, 
To  entertwine ;  to  complicate. 

The  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade.     MTUtor.. 

INW(X)D',v.a.  In  and  wood.  To  hide  in 
a  wood.    Not  used. 

He  sot  out  of  the  river,  inwooied  himself  so  ss  the 
Isdies  lost  the  marking  his  sportfulneis.       Sdnty. 

IN  WRAP,  V.  a.    In  and  wrap. 
To  cover  by  involution  :  to  involve. 
And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtil  net, 
Jwwrapped  in  foul  smoak.  Faerie  Quetne, 

This,  as  an  amber  drop  inwrapt  a  bee. 
Covering  discovers  your  quick  soul  -,  that  we 
May  in  your  thiough-shine  front  our  heart's  tbongkti 
see.  Doni, 

To  perplex ;  to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  ob- 
scurity. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved ;  if  it  k 
made  not  inwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuonslj. 

Baecn. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  examplei 
should  not  be  enrap  or  in  rap,  from  lat  in  aod 
rapf  nqtio,  to  ravish  or  transport. 

This  pearl  she  gave  me  I  do  feel*t  and  see*t ; 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  inwrgpe  ms  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.  Sukspeart. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long 
Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gokl. 

MiUon, 

INWROUGHT,  adj.  In  and  wroogjit. 
Adorned  with  work. 

Camus,  reverend  Sir,  went  footinff  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

MtUm. 

INWREATHE',  v.  a.    In  and  wreath.   To 
surround  as  with  a  wreath. 
Bind   their    resplendent  lo^s   inwreathed  niA 
beams.  Miltmt. 

Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace  inwreathes  thy  brow. 

Theeunu 

10,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of  Ins- 
chus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Jasus  sihT 
Pirene,  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter 
became  enamoured  of  her ;  bat,  Juno  having  sur- 
prised him  in  her  companvy  Jupiter  changed  lo 
into  a  beautiful  heifer ;  and  the  goddess,  know- 
in^  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  huslnad  the 
animal  whose  beauty  she  pretended  to  commend. 
Juno  commanded  the  hundred-ejed  Argus  to 
watch  the  heifer;  but  Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to 
destroy  Argus,  and  restore  lo  to  her  liberty. 
Juno  then  sent  one  of  the  Furies  to  tormeot 
her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last  she 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  exposed 
to  the  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  Jupiter  re 
stored  her  to  her  natural  form,  after  which  she 
bnmifht  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she  mar- 
ried Osiris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  treated  her  tab* 
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jeds  with  such  mildness,  that  after  death  she  dereJ.    Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  marched  lo 

was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.    Ao«  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  compelled  her 

cofding  to  Heiodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  to  fly  to  Provence.  Having  afterwards  recovered 

Phcntician  merchants,  wbo  wished  to  make  re-  her  kingdom,  she  married  a  third  and  fourth 

(mals  for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen  by  the  husband,  but  having  no  children  adopted  Charles 

Greeks.  de  Duras,  who,  at  the  instigation  ot  the  king  of 

JOAB,  3Kl%  Heb.  i.  e.  Fatherhood,  a  brave  Hungary,  smothered  her  between  two  mattresses, 

general  of  the  Israelites  under  king  David,  and  the  in  1 38 1  • 

9on  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  ef       Joan  (Pope),  a  fictitious  character  only  wor- 

Abishai  and  Asahel.    His  defeat  of  the  army  thy  of  notice  as  having  been  the  subject  of 

ander  Abner,  his  capture  of  the  fort  of  Zion  considerable  controversy.    The  hhle    asserted 

£rom  the  Jebusites,  and  his  victories  over  the  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  female 

Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  Syrians,  Am-  named  Joan  who  had  received  an  excellent  edu- 

monites,  and  the  rebels  under  Absalom  and  cation  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  young 

Sbelxsi ;  as  well  as  his  intercession  for  Absalom,  monk  at  Mentz  named  Felaa ;  and,  in  order  to 

and    his   judicious    advice    to   David   against  obtain  admittance  to  his  monastery,  assumed  the 

monming  for  his  death,  and  against  numbering  nuile  habit.     The  plan  succeeded,  and  after 

the  people,  are  recorded  in  2  Sam.  ii — xxiv.  having  long  indulged  in  their  amours  undis- 


He  was  a  fiiithful  adherent  to  his  royal  uncle,  in  turbed,  they    at  length  eloped,  and  travelled 

his  adversity  as  well  as  in  his  prosperity.  Joab's  through  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  en- 
greatest  crimes  appear  to  have  been  hu  treach-    gaging  the  assistance  of  the  best  masters  in  the 

eiOQsty  murdering  Abneb  and  Am  ASA ;  see  these  sciences  in  the  different  cities  through  which 

articles;  for  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  they  passed.    On  the  death  of  her  lover,  Joan 

criminal  or  treasonable  in  his  joining  the  party  repaired  to  Rome,  still  in  the  dress  of  a  man  • 

of  Adonijah,  the  heir  apparent ;  and  for  these  and  commenced  the  duties  of  professor,  and 

murders  he  was  justly  put  to  death  by  Solomon's  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  consider- 

order,  A.  A.  C.  1014.  able  talents  enlisted  in  the  number  of  her  dis- 

JOACHIM,  a  celebrated  monk,  bom  at  Ce-  ciples.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  pope  Leo 
lieo,  near  Cosenza.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage  •S-  in  855,  she  was  unanimously  elected  his  sue- 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  ou  his  return  joined  the  cessor  to  the  pontifical  throne.  At  length  she 
Cistercians ;  became  abbot  of  Flora  in  Cala-  confided  her  secret  to  a  domestic  whom  she  took 
hria,  and  founded  several  other  monasteries,  to  her  bed,  the  consequence  of  which  was  her 
which  he  governed  with  great  discretion.  He  pregnancy,  and  she  was  taken  in  labor  at  one 
was  regarded  by  his  followers,  see  next  article,  of  ^c  most  solemn  processions,  delivered  of  a 
as  a  prophet,  and  his  predictions  were  printed  child  in  the  street,  and  died  on  the  spot.  It  is 
in  a  work  entitled  The  Everiasting  Gospel.  He  likewise  said,  that,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
wrote  several  other  books,  and  di^  in  1202.  the  adventure,  a  statue  was  erected  on  the  place 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  history,  the  dis-  where  it  happened ;  that,  in  abhorrence  or  the 
ciples  of  Joachim.    They  were  particularly  fond  crime,  the  succeeding  popes  in  their  annual  pro- 
of certain  ternaries :  The  Father,  they  said,  ope-  cessions  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran  have  • 
nted  from  the  beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  turned  off  from  that  street;  and  that,  to  prevent 
Son ;  the  Son,  from  that  time  to  theirs ;  A.  D.  a  similar  imposition,  a  custom  was  introduced 
1260 ;  and  from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  of  examining  each  pope  previously  to  his  conse- 
to  operate.    They  also  divided  every  thing  re-  cration,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  sex.     Such  are 
iating  to  men,  to  doctrine,  and  the  manner  of  the  particulars  of  a  story  that  seems  not  to  have 
firing,  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  three  heen  called  in  question  till  the  time  of  Luther, 
persons  in  the  Trinity :  The  first  ternary  was  but  which  the  best  informed  historians  usually 
that  of  men,  of  whom  the  first  class  was  that  of  abandon  as  fictitious.    '  Till  the  reformation,' 
married  men,  which  had  lasted  during  the  whol^  says  Gibbon,  'the  tale  was  repeated  and  believed 
period  of  the  Father;  the  second  was  that  of  without  offence,  and  Joan's  female  statue  long 
derks,  which  had  lasted  during  the  time  of  the  occupied  her  place  among  the  popes  in  the 
Son ;   and  the  last  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  cathedral  of  Sienna.    She  has  been  annihilated 
vhidi  there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  efiiision  of  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Blondel  and  Bayle, 
grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  The  second  ternary  but  their  breUiren  were  scandalised  by  this  equi- 
«as  that  of  doctrine,  viz.  the  Old  Testament,  table  and  generous  criticism.    Spanheim  and 
the  New,  and  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  the  first  L'Enfimt  attempted  to  save  this  poor  engine  of 
they  ascribed  to  the  Father,  the  second  to  the  controversy ;  and  even   Mosheim  condescends 
Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A  third  to  cherish  some  doubt  and  suspicion.* 
temarf  consisted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  Joan  of  Abc,  commonly  called  the  Maid 
under  the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  of  Orleans,  was  bom  of  low  parentage  at  Dom- 
flesh ;  under  the  Son,  they  lived  accordini;  to  remi,  a  little  village  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit ;  and  under  the  Holy  She  became  servant  at  an  inn  and  attended  to 
Ghost,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  Spirit  the  horses.    At  this  time  the  affairs  of  France 
onlv.  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  Orleans  was  so 

JOAN   I.    queen    of   Naples,    daughter    of  closely  .beseiged  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  that 

Charles  king  of  Sicily,  was  bom  in  1326 ;  and  its  capture  appeared  to  be  inevitable.    In  this 

began  to  reign  in  1345.    She  married  Andrew  exigency  Joan  pretended  to  have  received  a 

king  of  Hungary,  whom  she  murdered,  to  make  divme  commission  to  expel  the  in?ader8.    On 

loom  for  another  husband,  whom  she  also  mur-  being  introduced  to  the  French  king  Charles  VII. 
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she  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  market  place  fome  burden,  in  which  tliey  trade  to  Bembev 
of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege,  and  attend  his  coro-  and  Surat  with  cocoa-nuts  and  cowries, 
nation  at  Rhcims,  then  in  possession  of  the  Eng-  Anjuan  is  governed  by  a  diief  or  sultan,  who 
lish.  She  headed  the  French  troops,  and  while  pretends  to  a  superiority  over  the  other  islands. 
*hey  were  elated  by  having,  as  they  supposed,  an  Ttti  people  are  divided  into  nobles  and  peasants ; 
inspired  leader,  the  English  were  proportionally  the  former  are  the  only  merchants,  and  mo- 
dismayed.  Joan  entered  Orleans  in  triumph,  and  nopoUze  the  trade  of  supplying  European  vessels 
the  coronation  at  Rheims  followed ;  after  which  with  fresh  provisions,  the  only  purpose  for  which 
Charles  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honor  they  touch  at  this  island, 
of  the  heroine,  and  also  ennobled  her  family.  The  bay  of  Moochadon,  on  the  north  side  of 
The  town  of  Domremi,  where  she  was  bom,  was  the  island,  is  the  place  now  usually  visited  by 
declared  exempt  from  all  imposts  for  ever.  European  ships :  this  bay  occupies  the  whole  of 
After  the  coronation,  Joan  intimated  that  her  this  side,  the  north-east  and  north-west  points  of 
minion  was  at  an  end,  and  that  she  should  now  the  island  being  its  limits.  Off  the  former  are 
retire  to  private  life ;  but  Dunois  persuaded  her  some  breakers,  but  it  may  be  approached  within 
to  remain  with  the  army,  to  cheer  the  soldiers  by  half  a  mile;  and  off  the  north-west  point  is  a 
her  presence.  This  was  to  her  fatal  advice ;  for  small  island,  called  the  Paps,.united  to  tlie  point 
being  taken  with  the  garrison  of  Comoeigne,  the  by  a  reef.  Several  rivulets  fiill  into  thu  bay, 
English,  to  their  great  disgrace,  causea  her  to  be  so  that  watering  is  easy.  The  town  called  Sultan 
burnt  as  a  sorceress,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  miserable  hoveU,  sur- 
her  age,  1431.  Some  doubts,  however,  have  rounded  by  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  flanked  with 
been  raised  against  this  parr  of  the  story;  and  square  towers.  It  is  also  defended  by  a  kind  of 
it  has  been  even  said,  that  so  hr  from  being  put  fort,  on  an  elevation ;  the  ascent  to  which  is  by 
CO  death,  she  lived  and  was  married.  Some  time  300  or  400  steps,  enclosed  between  two  walls, 
after,  when  public  commiseration  had  succeeded  There  are  also  two  villages  on  this  bay,  one  on 
to  vindictive  bigotry,  a  woman  appeared  at  Metz,  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  On  a  bay 
who  declared  herself  to  be  Joan  of  Arc.  She  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  the  town  of 
was  every  where  welcomed  with  zeal.  At  Or-  Anjuan,  formerly  the  usual  anchorage  of  Euro- 
leans,  especially,  where  Joan  was  well  known,  pean  vessels ;  but  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
she  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  the  Madagaases,  in  1790. 

liberatress  of  their  town.  She  was  acknowledged       Captain  Tomlinson,  who  was  here  in  1809, 

by  both  her  brothers,  Jean  and  Pierre  d'  Arc.  says  *  the  people  of  Johanna  are  the  most  cour- 

On  their  testimony  she  was  married  by  a  gentle-  teous  and  inoffensive  I  have  ever  met ;  tendering 

man  of  the  house  of  Amboise,  in  1436.    At  their  every  assistance  to  strangers,  and  executing  any 

solicitation  her  sentence  was  annulled  in  1456.  commission  entrusted  to  them  with  the  greatest 

(Hist,  de  la  Pucelle,  par  V  Abb^  Lenglet.  Me-  fidelity  and  care.    They  have  lately  been  much 

langes  Curieux  Monstrelet,  &c.)  reduced  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  who  have 

JOANNA,  Anjuan,  or  Uinzuan,  one  of  the  annually  invaded  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
largest  and  best  known  of  the  Comora  Islands,  carrying  off  slaves,  which  they  sell  to  the  French, 
between  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  and  the  The  other  islands,  Comoro,  Mohillo,  and  Ma- 
continent  of  Africa,  has  been  governed  about  yotta,  are  neuiy  depopulated  fcool  the  attacks  of 
two  centuries  by  a  colony  of  Arabs.  It  is  of  a  these  maranders,  and  at  tins  time  Johanna,  from 
triangular  shape,  and  rises  in  well  wooded  moun-  twelve  towns,  is  reduced  to  two.' 
tains  to  a  peaK  in  the  centre :  the  whole  island  JOANNINA,  a  considerable  city  of  European 
abounding  with  a  calcined  substanoei  and  other  Turkey,  the  capital  of  Albania.  The  environs 
volcanic  appearances.  The  climate  is  healthy,  are  extremely  ooiutiful :  on  the  one  side  is  a 
and  the  land  of  the  interior  tolerably  fertile;  fertile  plain,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  lengthy 
but  this  is  barren,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  covered  with  groves  and  plantations  of  the  richest 
has  been  of  late  greatly  desolated  by  pirates.  See  produce ;  on  me  other  a  noble  lake,  with  its  well 
CoMORA.  wooded  islands,  stretches  out  for  a  distance  of 

The  valleys,  or  glens,  have  each  their  rivulet  several  miles.    The  town  is  about  two  miles  and 

descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound  a  half  in  length,  its  breadth  u  nearly  one.    The 

them,  and  whose  summits  are  covered  vrith  tim-  principal  street  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of 

ber  trees,  and  their  bases  with  cocoa  nuts,  bar  the  town,  and  another  crosses  it  at  right  angles  : 

nanas,  oranges,  and  lemons.    The  sugar-cane  both,  as  well  as  several  of  the  others,  are  well 

comes  to  perfection  as  well  as  the  indigo  plant  paved ;  and  the  bazaar  is  large,  and  full  of  good 

Thi>  only  wild  animals  known  on  the  island  are  shops.     The  dwelling-houses  have  generally  a 

the  makis  and  the  common  mouse ;  the  domestic  court  yard  planted  with  trees,  or  an  adjoining 

ones  are  small  but  well  tasted ;  homed  cattle  garden.    The  ground-floor  is  generally  used  for 

with  humps,  and  goats.    The  cattle  are  offered  stables  or  warehouses,  and  the  windows  of  the 

at  about  ten  dollars  each.      The  commonest  houses  are  small.    On  a  peninsula,  in  the  lake, 

birds  are,  Guinea  fowl,  doves,  and  quails.    The  and  surrounded  with  walls  and  fortifications,  was 

population  of  the  island  in  1804  was  not  calcu-  the  palace  of  the  late  pacha.    Some  of  the  mori- 

lated  at  more  than  6000  or  7000 ;  though  it  ap-  ques  and  churches  are  worth  notice. 
pears  to  have  been  formerly  much  greater.    The        The  inhabitants,  composed  of  Greeks  and  A1- 

natives  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  ne-  banians,  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  TutIcs  and 

groes;  their  religion  is  also  a  mixture  of  Ma-  Jews,  neither  wear  the  dress  nor  speak  the  Ian- 

hommedanism  and   negro  idolatry.     They  are  gitaj^  of  the  surrounding  country ;  but  the  Ho> 

good  sailors,  and  have  vessels,  called  trankys,  of  maic  or  modem  Greek  :  in  their  manners  they 
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resemble  the  Greeks  of  Morea.    There  are  here  Joanpore  is  the  station  of  a  civil  establishmene; 

tno  academies;  one  for  boys,  the  other,  called  a  of  judge,  &e.,  and  of  a  battalion  of  natiye  in* 

jrymoasium,  for  youths  &rtber  adranced  :  at  the  fantry. 

latter  are  taught  the  languages,  history,  geogra*  JOAO  Del  Ret,  a  town  and  district  of  Bra-* 

phy    and  the  elementary  parts  of  philosophy.  siU  in  the  country  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  is  situated 

Many  of  the  better  class  pass  several  years  of  on  the  Rio  das  Mortes,  which  runs  northwards 

their  yoath  at  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Vienna.  into  the  Rio  das  Velhas.    The  neighbourhood  is 

There  are  hardly  anyunanuG^ures  in  Joannina,  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  fruits. 

except  of  Turkey  leather ;  but  works  of  embroi-  JOASH,  Heb.  Vin%  i.  e.  the  fire  of  the  Lord, 

defy  ate  carried  to  great  perfection.    An  annual  the  son  of  Ahaxiah,  king  of  Judah,  the  only  one 

htr  n  held  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  pf  the  blood  royal  who  was  preserved  from  his 

continues  a  fortnight,  and  where  a  variety  of  grandmother's  bloody  massacre.  See  Athaliah. 

articles  of  European  manufacture  are  displayed.  His  preservation,  coronation,  relapse  into  idola- 

Liige  flochs  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  cattle,  are  tiy,  and  ungratefiil  muider  of  his  cousin  Zecha- 

bkewise  brought  down  from  the  mountains  for  riah,  the  son  of  his  benefectors,  with  his  consequent 

sale.    The  principal  articles  of  import  are  wool-  misfortunes  and  merited  death,  A.  M.  3165,  and 

lens,  glass,  hardware,  paper,  and  firft^ms :  those  A.  A.  C.  839,  are  recorded  in  2  Kings  xi.  xii.  and 

of  export  are  wool,   corn,  oil,  tobacco,  and  3  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

<^>^c*  JoASH,  the  son  of  Jehoaz,  king  of  Israel. 

Joonnina  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  Though  he  copied  the  political  idolatryof  Jeroboam 

fifteenth  century:  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  I.  he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  respect  for  Elishah. 

nineteenth  century  it  grew  into  notice  as  the  His  last  visit  to  that  prophet,  with  his  repeated 

capital  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Pacha,  whose  life  victories  o»er  the  Syrians,  and  over  Amaxiah 

we  have  given.    It  is  the  see  of  an  aichbishop,  king  of  Judah,  with  his  pillage  of  Jerusalem,  are 

and  stands  sevei|ty  miles  from  Larissa,  1 1 5  south-  recorded  in  2  Kings  xiu.  xiv.  and  2  Chron.  xxv. 

west  of  Salonica,  and  400  west  by  south  of  Con^  He  died  A.  M.  3197,  and  A.  A.C.  810 ;  and  was 

itantinople.    Inhabitants  about  40,000  succeeded  by  Jeroboam  II. 

JOAN  PORE,  a  district  of  Alhihabad,Hindos-  rr%n            '     «             t.  1    •  ^      .       « 

tan,  situated  between  the  Gogia  and  the  GanRes,  J^?'  «• '-  ^- ""'  ^  ^-  ""i  Itd^ :  etymology 

and  intersected  by  the  Goonuy.    It  is  extremely  Job s-tears,  n. f.         fisdoubtfuL    Apiece 

fertile  and  very  well  cultivated-  The  inhabitants  Jo»  b^»»  "•  '•               (of  chance  work ;    a 

are  MahommiKlans  and  Hindoos,  in  about  equal  J?""  ^^^^^^^  »• /•      .f  lo\  ^^^   lucraUve 

piopoitioDS.      Of  the  hrtter,  the  Rajecoomam  f^^/?,  *  *^**,^*^';  stab  with  a  sharp  mstrument : 

iaTmach  addicted  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  *^  ^^'^\  suddenly,  or  dnve  ma  pomted  instni- 

female  infanticide.    This  district  was  once  an-  ment;  to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker :    to  work 

_, .    Xi ^-w.  — ^  ««»»-» ;..*^»^.^.:^.  ^f  ♦!•-»  occasionally :    Job  s-tears,  an  herb :  jobber,  one 

nexed  to  Benares,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  ,        ii:i.r      «u                 1.1. 

British  about  ^80.    Its  chief  toC are  Aximgur  who  sells  stock  for  others;  one  who  works  oc^^ 

and  Joanpore ;  and  it  U  included  in  the  coU^  "^ \<,^    ^T, '  T'  P~^^*y/~°*  *^^"- 

toiship  of^nires.  -bl    kh  td                             ""           loggerhead ; 

JoAKPOKE,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the  chief  town 

of  the  above-mentioned  district,  was  formerly  the  ^^^^  ^^,  ^  world,  men's  jiMemawU 

capital  of  a  principality.      The  fortress,  built  in  Turn  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles. 

I370,by  sultan  Feioie  III.  of  Delhi,  was  erected  ,                                                      Hudtbnu. 

aioand  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  Hindoo  temple.  As  an  ass  with  a  galled  back  was  feeding  m  a 

called  Keiarbeer.  When  the  empire  of  Mahmoud  "/*?*»''•  *  '^^^'^  P'*^«^  ''P^'*  **""'  "^  ?t^  ^'*^'"^ 

wa.  overturned,  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  «' JJ«  «>«•                                        L  Estrange. 

tufy,  the  governor  of  the  eastern  districts,  named  ^  ^^  7***  '^^'  ^^  f  mall  irregularity  of  staff 

Rbn^e  Jehan,  assumi^  the  royal  dignity,  and  '^^^^^  *^PP«'»»  ^"^w  or  job  the  edge  mto  thestufT. 

made  Joanpore  his  capital.    He  was  succeeded  „                   ....     ,.-..,.,         '^Tl' 

by  his  son  %obarik  Shah,  and  shortly  after  by  ««  ^  "^^  ^^^  ^"f  P^^  f™'*^*!  ^'^  ^  «'*^  »»^ 

saltan  Ibrahim,  who,  during  a  reig^  of  fort  J  ^ounteof  acunmngTmrnster  after  thej<*  ijjjver.^ 

yeais,  spared  no  pains  to  improve  the  fortress  and  „^    .   ,      ,.,...    ..1      ..     ^^ 

city ;  aid  seveiaUf  his  mosques  and  other  pub-  .  ^  ^"dge  shaU  jo6  the  bishop  bite  the  town. 

lie  buildings  still  remain.  Tn  the  next  centurv  ^nd  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Joanpore  fell  again  to  the  empire  of  Delhi,     ft  ^^  ^^^  ,,  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  J 

wa*  often  taken  during  the  oontest  between  the  gave  when  they  lose  a  question,  or  a  job.           Id, 

Af^hauns  and  Moguls;  but, about  the  year  1570,  ^           ...          ,  . 

ii  was  thoroughly^repaiied,  during  the  govern.  .  ^o  cast  it  in  the  jouthetn  seas     • 

ment  of  Monlim  Khin^  of  the  court  of  Akhar,  ^"^  V^^  it  through  a  ^o66er  ,  biU  ; 

^    :      /f*****-*"*  *»«-", ^.  Mi^  ^^^  *"  . .        i  Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please, 

punng  his  government  the  celebrated  bridge  of  y^^^     j^^.,  y^^     inei  still.        Swift. 

Joanpore  was  built  do 

The  town  surrounds  the  fort  on  three  sides,  Jon,  Heb.  aVK,  i.  e.  patient,  an  ancient  in 

and  contains  a  good  bazaar ;  but  the  vicinity  for  habitant  of  the  land  of  Uz,  east   of  Gileaa, 

several  miies  is  covered  witii  tlie  ruins  of  tombs  remarkable  for  bis  patience  in  the  midst  of  the 

and  mosques.    Of  the  latter,  that  of  the  Jamai  roost  accumulated  and  extreme  adversity.  Many 

Musjed  is  very  handsome.    It  is  said  to  have  authors  have  supposed,  with  the  Jewish  rabbies, 

been  erected  by  sultan  Ibrahim,  during  seven  that  the  character  of  Job  is  entirely  parabolical, 

vpars  of  famine,  to  grive  employment  to  the  poor,  or  fictitious;  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  as 

The  date  on  the  great  gateway  is  A  H.  852.  not  only  the  apostle  James  (ch.  v.  1 1)  mentions 
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bim  as  a  real  character,  but  the  language  applied  tions,  is  for  our  ultimate  profit  and  welfare.    )u 
to  him  by  the  Almighty  himself  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  the  account  we  h&ve  of  the  '  Sons  of  God  pre* 
\Af  20,  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  possibiliW  of  senting  themselres,'  &c.,  and   the  agency  by 
doubt    In  that  passage  he  is  ranked  with  Noah  which  Job  was  tried  and  afflicted,  the  attentive 
and  Daniel  (who  we  are  sure  were  no  fictitious  student  of  Scripture  will  find  interesting  infonn- 
characCers).    The  period  in  which  Job  lived  has  ation  as  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  that  Eiii 
also  been  much  disputed ;  but  many  passages  ir  Spirit  distinguished  by  the  name  Satan.    The 
the  book  of  Job  plainly  show  that  he  flourished  s^le  of  this  book  is  highly  poetical,  and  it  abounds 
in  the  patriarchal  age.     The  allusions  to  the  de*  with  sablime  imagery, 
luge  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  total        Bishop  Warburton  is  of  opinion  that  this  book 
silence  of  Job  and  his  friends  with  respect  to  the  b  an  allegorical  dramatic  poem,  written  by  Ezra, 
law  (which  is  never  once  quoted),  and  to  the  de-  some  time  between  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
parture  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  show  that  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  their  thorough  set- 
tle must  have  lived  between  the  former  and  the  tlement  in  their  own  countrv :  thus  Job  is  de- 
latter  of  these  events.  But  what  fixes  the  chrono-  signed  to  personate  the  Jewish  people ;  his  three 
logy  of  Job,  almost  to  a  certainty,  is  that  his  aged  friends,  tne  three  great  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
friend,  Eliphax  the  Teroanite,  b  eizpressly  re-  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Gesbem.    Job's  wife  was 
corded  to  have  been  the  son  of  Esau,  and  the  intended  by  the  poet  to  represent  the  idolatrous 
fiither  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  It),  who  is  wives  which  many  of  the  Jews  had  taken,  con- 
said  to  have  built  a  city  named  after  himself,  in  trary  to  the  law.    Le  Clerc  also  supposes  tliat 
which  hb  father  resided,  and  was  hence  called  a  the  hook  of  Job  was  written  after  the  Jews  were 
Temanite.    Alstedius,  in  his  Thesaurus  Chrono*  carried  into  Babylon,  and  mentions,  in  proof  of 
logisB,  proceeding  upon  thb  probability,  fixes  the  this,  the  frequent  Chaldabms  that  occur  in  it 
era  of  Job*s  sufferings  in  the  years  of  the  world        Grotius  apprehends  that  this  book  contaios  « 
2330  and  3331 ;  and  gives  two  genealogies  of  true  history:  that  the  events  recorded  in  it  hap- 
Job,  by  one  of  which  he  makes  him  the  son  of  pened  in  Arabia,  whilst  the  Isra«lites  wandered 
Us,  or  Huz  (mentioned  Gen.  xxii.  21), the  eldest  tn  the  desert;   and  that  the  writer,  who  was  a 
son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.    The  follow-  Hebrew,  lived  before  the  time  of  Exekiel,  but  af- 
ing  is  appended  to  the  canonical  book  in  the  ter  David  and  Solomon ;  and  that  it  was  written 
Greek,  Aiabic,  and  Vulgate,  versions,  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  Edomites  transported  to  Baby- 
supposed  to  have  beeu  copied  from   the  old  Ion,  to  confirm  them  in  the  worship  of  the  tive 
Syriac  translation.    It  b  therefore  unquestion-  God,  and  to  teach  them  patience  in  adversity, 
ably  of  very  high  antiquity.    *  Job  dwelt  in  the  Schultens  ascribes  the  poetical  part  of  thb  book, 
Ausitis  (land  of  Uz  or  Utz),  on  the  confines  of  the  style  of  which,  he  says,  has  all  the  marks  of 
Idumea  and  Arabia.     His  name  was  at  first  the  most  venerable  and  remote  antiquity,  to  Job 
Jobab.      He  married  an  Arabian  woman,  by  himself;  the  rest  he  supposes  to  be  the  work  of 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ennon.     He  himself  some  Hebrew  collector.     Most  of  the  Jewish 
was  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  posterity  of  Esau,  doctors  believe  that  Moses  was  the  writer  of  this 
and  a  native  of  Bozrah ;  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  book ;  and  M.  Huet  supposes  that  it  was  written 
from  Abraham.  He  reigned  in  Edom  (Idumea),  by  Moses  in  his  exile  in  the  land  of  Midbo. 
and  the  kings  before  and  after  him  reigned  in        Dr.  Mason  Good  also  inclines  to  believe  that 
the  following  order : — Balak,  the  son  of  Beor,  in  Moses  was  the  writer,  and  that  the  last  two  rerses 
the  city  of  Dinhabah  (often  spelt  Denaba);  and  were  added  by  some  transcriber.  See  Dr.  Gootft 
next  in  succession  Job,  otherwise  called  Jobab.  TVomtiation  of  Job. 

To  Job  succeeded  Hushara,  prince  of  Teman.       JoB,orAYUB  (SolomoD)^an  African  prince, iob 
After  him  reigned  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  of  the  king  of  Bondou,  in  Senegambia,  was  sent 
defeated  the  Midianites  in  the  field  of  Moab.  in  1730  by  hb  father  to  the  sea-coast  to  treat 
The  name  of  his  city  was  Arith,    The  friends  of  with  the  English  traders,  but,  being  taken  prisoner 
Job,  who  came  to  visit  him,  were  Eliphax,  of  the  by  the  Mandingoes,  was  himself  sold  as  a  sbve 
line  of  Esau,  and  king  of  Tenuui ;  Bildad,  king  of  to  them.     He  was  taken  to  Maryland,  and  em- 
the  Shuhites ;   and  Zophar  the  king  of  die  Naa«  ployed  as  a  field  laborer :  but  having  fled  from 
mathites.'     Dr.  Walkins,  in  his  Biographical  bis  master,  and  excited  ouriosityy  he  watransomed 
and  Historical  Dictionary,  fixes  the  birth  of  Job  by  general  Oglethorpe  and  some  other  gentleoem 
to  about  A.  A.  C.  1700.  The  descent  of  Elihu  also  and  sent,  April   1733,  to  England.    Here  he 
(mentioned  in  ch.  xxxii.  ver.  2)  firom  Buz,  the  translated,  for  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  some  Arabic 
second  son  of  Nahor  (Gen  xxii.  21),  is  an  ad-  MSS.,  was  presented  at  court,  and,  having  been 
ditional  confirmi^on  toat  Job  lived  about  thb  inmbhed  with  valuable  presents,  set  sail  for 
period.  Afiica.  He  reached  Fort  James,  on  the  Scne;«l| 
Job,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes lament^  the  8tfa  of  August  1734 ;  but,  while  preparing  to 
contains  a  narrative  of  Job's  misfortunes,  the  proceed  for  Bondou,  he  learnt  that  his  wicrwas 
uncharitable  surmises  of  his  friends,  and  his  final  dead:  his  future  (ate  was  never  known  in  this 
roitoration  to  prosperity.    Those  who  have  8U|v-  country.    While  in  Englaiid  he  wrote  three  co- 
posed  Job  to  be  a  fictitious  character  have  Imcied  pies  or  the  Koran,  from  memory, 
the  book  of  Job  to  be  dramatic.    But  thb  book        JOBERT  (Lewis),  a  pious  and  learned  JesuiC 
will  be  read  with  most  instruction  by  those  who  bon  at  Paris  in  1647.   He  distinguished  himself 
consider  it  as  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  left  on  as  a  preacher ;  and  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  U 
record  to  remind  us  Uiat  though  *  Man  is  bore  to  Science  des  Medailles,  which  is  much  esteem<Kl, 
trouble,' and  although  many  triab  and  difficultiea  with  several  other  tracts.     He  died  in  1719:  the 
frequentlv  embitter  the  cup  of  mortals,  yet  the  best  edition  of  this  work  bthatof  Parb  in  1739, 
design  of  the  Almighty,  in  permitting  these  afflic-  3  vols.  12mo. 
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JOCASt Af  in  fabulous  histoiy,  the  daughter  Rubens  and  Vandyck.    Basan  says  of  him,  fkiX 

of  3fen<Bceo8y  and  wife  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  in  several  of  his  engravingsi  he  has  '  equalled  the 

by  whom  she  had  CEdipus.     Having  afterwards  best  engravers,  and  in  others  he  has  sunk  below 

married  (Edipus,  without  knowing  him,  when  himself/  His  son,  Arnold,  was  also  an  engraver, 

she  discoverea  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  incest  but  of  very  inferior  merit, 
she  hanged  herself  in  despair.    She  is  called        JODELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  Limodin,  was 

Epicasta  br  some  mythologists.    See  (Edipus.  bom  at  Paris  in  t532 ;  and  distinguished  him- 

JOCK'EY,  n.s.fc  V.  a.    From  Jack,  the  di-  self  so  greatly,  by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he 

minutive   of  John,  comes  Jackey,  or,  as  the  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Pleiades,  celebrated  by 

Scoldi,  jockey,  used  for  any  boy,  and  particu-  Ronsard.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 

hrly  (br  a  boy  that  rides  racehorses ;  a  man  that  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  language 

deals  in  horses;  a  cheat:  jockey,  to  justle  by  according  to  the  ancient  style.     In  his  younger 

riding  against  any  one ;  to  cheat  or  trick.  years  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and 

Thine  were  the  wise  ancients,  who  heaped  up  wrote  a  satire  on  the  mass  in  100  Latin  verses ; 

paler  honours  on  Pindar*s  jockies  than  on  the  poet  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

M^lf- Addium,  feith.     He  died  in  1579,  very  poor. 

IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  undecom- 

Lat.  iocotiu  and  jocu-  pounded  principle  so  called  from  the  Greek  iudtit, 

laru.    Merry ;  waggish :  violet^colored,  on  account  of  the  violet  color  of 

in  jest  or  sport :  merri-  its  vapor.    Gay  Lussac  gave  it  the  appellation  of 

ment;  jesting ;  used  both  lone  from  lov  the  violet :   but  Sir  H.  Davy  con* 

of  men  and  things :  jo-  ceiving  that  this  term,  in  consequence  of  its  deri- 

cund,  gay ;  airy ;  1  ively .  vatives  Ionic  and  Ion  ian,  would  lead  to  ambiguity, 

suggested  iodine,  which  is  now  universally  adopt- 


JOCOSE',  A$. 
Jocose' LT,  adv. 
Joco8£'iiGsa,  A.  s. 
Jocos'iTY,  n.  s. 
Joc'vLAE,  adj. 
Jocular'itt,  n.s. 
Joc'cxD,  adj. 
Joc'uvDLT,  adu. 

Then  said  our  hoste ;  "  certain  it  woulde  seeme  <^<     It  is  preferable  to  iode;   because  more 

Thy  lotd  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  wel  deme ;  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine  the  names  of 

He  is  fnl  jceunde,  also  dare  I  leye.  the  only  other  two  supporters  of  chemical  com* 

CfcoBMr.  Prologue  to  the  Ckaaottes  Yemamnet  TaU.  bustion  at  present  discovered.   The  investigation 

There's  comfort  yet ;  then  be  ihQM  jocund.  of  this  singular  substance  will  always  be  regard- 

.,,,.-                      .    Shalapeare.  ed  as  an  sera  of  the  first  importance  in  chemistry, 

A  langh  there  is  of  contempt  or  mdignaUon,  as  ^^^33  then  that  chemical  philosophers  first 

•eU  as  oC  mirth  or  jo«wty.  generally  felt  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Lavoi- 

BrowMi  Vulgar  Srroun.  •    »   u  ^    »u    •      r               *•           t     ^o^n-  j- 

They  on  dieir  mirth  and  dance  ^  "«'  «  hypothesis  of  oxygenation.    In  1812  lodme 

lent,  with iotuM^I  musick  charm  his  ear.  "^  accidently  discovered  by  M.  de  Courtois,  a 


Milton,  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In  his  pro- 
TWe  satire  is  a  dramatick  poem ;  the  stile  is  partly  cesses  for  procuring  soda  from  kelp,  he  found  the 
•erioos,  and  partly  jocular.  Ihydea.  metallic  vessels  much  corroded  ;  and,  in  search- 
He  has  no  power  of  himself  to  leave  it ;  but  he  ing  for  the  cause  of  the  corrosion,  he  made  this 
is  inijied  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  dainned  ac-  important  discovery.  Finding  that  the  cares  of 
coidiag  to  his  heart's  desire.  Houth.  his  manufactory  would  not  allow  him  the  leisure 
c  *'1?\?**"?  ?*^  revived,  and  even  my  heart  requisite  for  the  investigation  of  the  properties 
&ts  hght  Mud  jocund  at  the  d^  s  return,  ^^^^  „^^  substonce,  he  communicated  the  s^ 

i#  .k-     w;^  1^      ^     uTa'  ^^.  ^^'-  cret  to  M.  Clement,  presented  him  with  a  quan- 

If  the  solnect  be  sacred    aU  ludicrous  turns,  and  ^.^      r  •  j*  j      *^     *.^  u--«  .^  j-.»^-«»;  ^  :*- 

«  or  ecJcl  ai«.  shoum  «  exciuded.  lest  young  ^f  of  lodme,  and  requestedhim  to  determine  its 

mm  ^.        r,  .1    ..i t^f        %  naiiiTfi       M    nipmpnt  nnmrdiiMrlv  made  a.  num- 


learn  *j.  unfle  wilh  me  awi.l  sol'emniOes  of  pa^^.     M.  Clement  accordingly  made  a  num. 

ttt^MXL.  Watts,  her  of  expenments  upon  the  subject^  the  results 

Bawjocmna  did  tnev  drive  their  teams  afield  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  French  In- 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  theii  sturdy  stroke.  stitute  about  the  end  of  the  year  181 3,  and  after- 

Gratf*i  EUgy.  wards  published  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie.    He 

IT  f  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace,  stated  its  specific  gravity  to  be  about  4 ;  that  it 

At  kast  we'll  wear  oor  fetters  jocund/y.  became  a  violet-colored  gas  at  a  temperature  be- 

^y*"'  low  that  of  boiling  water ;  that  it  combined  with 

JODE  (Peter  de),  an  engraver  of  some  note,  the  metals,  and  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 

bom  in  Antwerp.    He  received  his  first  instruc-  and  likearise  with  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides ; 

tioBsfrom  Henrv  Goltzius:  and  afterwards  went  that  it  formed  a  detonating  comnound  with  am- 

to  Italy,  where  he  engraved  plates  from  different  monia ;  that  it  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 

pUDters;   and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1601,  more  soluble  in  ether;   and  tuat  by  its  action 

vhereberesided  till  his  death,  A.  D.  1634.    His  upon  nhosphorus,  and  upon  hydrogen,  a  sub- 

*<^s  are  numerous,  and  possess  considerable  stance  having  the  characters  of  muriatic  acid  was 

■erit«  "  formed.    In  this  communication  he  ofiered  no 

JoDE  (Peter  de),  the  younger  son  to  the  former,  decided  opinion  respecting  iu  nature.    M .  Gay 

«isbotDin1606.  He  learned  the  art  of  engravine  Lussac  next  undertook  the  examination  of  this 

from  his  fiither,  and  surpassed  him  in  taste  and  interesting  substance,  and  published  his  remarks 

the  facility   of  handling  the  graver;   but  can  on  it  under   the  title   of  Memoir  sur    I'lode. 

hardly  be  said  to  have  equalled  him  iu  correct-  Meanwhile  M.  Ampere  having  preseiiled  Sir  H. 

aess  of  drawing  the  naked  parts  of  the  human  DaVy,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  with  a  quantity  of 

figure.    Tliey  went  together  to  Paris,  where  they  iodine,  he  subjected  it  likewise  to  exi)eriment, 

engraved  conjointly  a  considerable  number  of  and  drew  similar  conclusions  with  those  of  Gay 

plates.     The  son's  finest  performances  are  from  Lussac.    He  published  a  paper  on  the  subject 
Vot.  XII.  I 
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.11  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814,  and  Iodine  is,  however,  found. in  Tarious  manne 

has  since  prosecuted  his  investigation  in  several  molluscous  animals,  as  the  doris,  Venus,  Ostrea, 

other  papers  published  in  subsequent  volumes  of  &c.,  and  even  in  sponges  and  Gorgonia.    Very 

the  same  work.  lately,  this  curious  sulMtance  has  been  detected 

Iodine  has  been  found  in  the  following  sea-  by   Vauquelin  in  combination  with  silver,  ia 

weeds,  the  algs  aquatics  of  Dnnaeos :—  some  specimens  brought  from  America. 

_               ...                  r>            1  Iodine,  however  produced,  is  a  solid,  of  a 

Fucus  cartilagmeus,          Fucus  ^Imatus,  grayUh-black  color  and  metallic  lustre.     It  is 

raembranaceus,                 filum,  ^^^^  j„  ^^^  similar  to  those  of  micaceous  iron 

filamentosus,                     digitatus,  ^^  sometimes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  very  large 

rubens,                             sacchannus,  and  very  brilliant    It  has  been  obtained  in  elon- 

nodosus,                   Ulva  umbilicalis,  ^^^  octohedrons,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length ; 

^^^f                            pavouia,  the  axes  ofwhich  were  shown  by  Dr.  Wollaston 

sihquosus,                         Imza,    and    m  j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ier,  as  the  numbers  two,  three, 

sponge.  ^jj^j  ^Q^j  j^  j^i  jpj^j^  ^  nearly,  that,  in  a  body  so  vo- 

Dr.  Fyfe  has  shown,  in  an  ingenious  paper,  latile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  an  error  in 

published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  this  estimate,  by  the  reflective  goniometer.     Its 

Philosophical  Journal,  that  on  adding  sulphuric  fracture  is  lamellated,  and  it  is  soft  and  friable  to 

acid  to  a  concentrated  viscid  infusion  of  these  the  touch.    Its  taste  is  very  acrid,  though  it  is 

alg»  in  hot  water,  the  vapor  of  iodine  is  exhaled,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    It  is  a  deadly 

But  it  is  from  the  incinerated  sea-weed,  or  kelp,  poison. 

that  iodine  in  quantities  is  to  be  obtained.    Dr.  Mr.  OHila  swallowed  six  grains  of  it.    The 

Wollaston  first  communicated  a  precise  formula  consequence  was  a  most  horrible  taste,  saliva- 

for  extracting  it    Dissolve  the  soluble  part  of  tion,  epigastralgia,  colic,   nausea,  and   violent 

kelp  in  water.    Concentrate  the  liquid  by  eva-  sickness.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  copious  bilious 

poration,  and  separate  all  the  crystals  that  can  vomitings,  and  slight  colic  pains.      His  pulse 

be  obtained.     Pour  the  remaining  liquid  into  a  rose  from  seventy  to  about  ninety  beats  in  the 

clean  vessel,  and  mix  with  it  an  excess  of  sul-  minute.      By   swallowing    large  quantities  of 

Shuric  acid.    Boil  this  liauid  for  some  time,  mucilage,  and  emollient  clysters,  he  recovered, 

ulphur  is  precipitated,  and  muriatic  acid  driven  and  felt  nothing  next  day  but  slight  fatigue, 

off.    Decant  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  it  When  given  to  dogs,  in  the  quantity  of  seven^- 

through  wool.    Put  it  into  a  small  flask,  and  two  grains  or  more,  it  generally  produces  speedy 

mix  it  with  as  much  black  oxide  of  manganese  vomiting,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  out  of 

as  we  used  before  of  sulphuric  acid.    Apply  to  the  system,  and  the    animal   saved.    But    if 

the  top  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube,  shut  at  one  end.  vomiting  does  not  take  place,  or  if  it  be  pre- 

Then  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask.    The  iodine  vented  by  tying  the  cesophagus,  death  ensues  in 

sublimes  into  the  glass  tube.    According  to  Dr.  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  Iodine,  in  open 

Fyfe  no  vestiges  of  iodine  can  be  discovered  in  vessels,  readily  evaporates,  even  at  the  usual 

sea-water.  atmospheric  heats.  When  it  is  spread  on  a  plate 

The  common  method  of  procuring  muriatic  of  glass,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  same  plane, 

acid  from  the  saline  matter  of  sea-water,  by  the  the  violet  vapor  becomes  very  obvious  at  the 

addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  convinced  me,  says  temperature  of  tOO®  Fahrenheit    If  left  in  the 

Dr.  Fyfe,  that,  if  this  substance  contained  iodine,  open  air  it  will  speedily  fume  away,  even  at  50° 

it  could  not  in  this  way  be  got  from  it.     I  was  or  60°.    When  kept  in  a  phial,  stopped  with  a 

therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  means,  common  cork,  the  iodine  also  disappears,  while 

When  sea-water  is  subjeoted  to  galvanism  in  a  the  cork  becomes  friable  in  its  texture,  and  of  a 

ffold  cup,  a  sma)l  quantity  of  a  black  powder  is  brownish-yellow  color.    It  gives  a  deep  brown 

formed ;   this,  it  is  supposed  by  Sir  U.  Davy,  stain  to  the  skin,  which,  however,  soon  vanishes, 

might  be  a  compound  of  iodine  and  gold,     lo  In  odor,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 

ascertain  if  this  was  the  case,  a  quantity  of  sea-  colors,  it  somewhat  resembles  very  dilute  aqueous 

water,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  was  put  into  chlorine.    The  specific  gravity  of  iodine  at  62" 

a  silver  vessel,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  galvanic  SC/  is  4*948.  It  aissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water, 

battery ;  a  gold  vrire  from  the  other  end  was  in-  The  solution  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  and 

troduced  into  the  fluid.    The  silver  in  a  short  in  small  quantity  tinges  raw  starch  of  a  purple 

time  acquired  a  dark  coating,  and  a  minute  por-  hue.    It  melts,  according  to  M.  Gav  Lussac,  at 

tion  of  a  black  powder  was  formed.    This  was  227°  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilised  under  the 

subjected  to  the  action  of  fused  potassa,  and  then  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  tem- 

to  sulphuric  acid,  but  withput  any  appearance  of  perature  of  350°.     Boiling  water  aids  its  subli- 

iodine.    During  the  preparation  of  kelp,  from  mation. 

which  iodine  is  procured,  the  vegetable  matter  is  The  specific  gravity  of  its  violet  vapor  is  8  678. 

subjected  to  a  high  temperature     Conceiving  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  incom- 

that,  perhaps,  the  iodine  might  be  a  product  of  bustible,  but  with  atote  it  forms  a  curious  deto- 

the  combustion,  some  of  the  residue  of  the  eva-  nating  compound  ;    and,  in    combining  with 

poration  of  sea-water  was  mixed  with  charcoal  in  several  bodies,  the  intensity  of  mutual  action  is 

powder,  and  a  high  heat  applied  to  it.     When  such  as  to  produce  combustion.     See  Chemis- 

cold,  the  mixture  was  treated  with  sulphuric  try. 

acid,  but  without  obtaining  any  iodine.    The  sa-  With  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  was  a 

line  matter  of  sea-water  was  subjected  to  various  simple  or  compound  form  of  matter,  Sir  H. 

other  trials,  but  uniformly  with  the  same  result.  Davy  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  the  highl> 
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iafianmable  metals.    When  its  vapor  is  passed  that  of  sulphuret  of  antimoay.     This  iodide 

over  potassioiD,  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  inflam-  appears  to  be  composed  of  one  part  sulphur  aud 

macioa  takes  place,  and  the  potassium  bums  7*8  iodine.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  immediately 

slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light.    There  was  no  decomposed  by  water,    tint,  according  to  Gay 

gas  disengaged  when  the  experiment  was  repeated  Lussac,  the  iodine  is  separated,  if  this  iodide  be 

in  a  mercurial  apparatxis.    The  iodide  of  pota»-  distilled  with  water.    This  iodide  is  of  a  more 

sium  is  white,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  permanent  nature  than  the  chloride  of  sulphur, 

ia  water.    It  has  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.    When  which  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphur  deposited 

acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  it  effervesces,  and  the  instaut  it  comes  in  contact  with  water.    Ac- 

iodine  appears.    It  is  evident  that,  in  this  expe-  cording  to  Van  Mons,  if  we  dissolve  iodine  in 

riment,  there  had  been  no  decomposition ;  the  muriatic  acid,  and  pour  ammonia  over  the  solu- 

result  depending  merely  on  the  combination  of  tien,  so  that  the  two  liquids  do  not  mix,  the 

iodine  with  potassium.  iodine  will,  in  a  short  time,  crystallise  between  the 

If  iodine  be  put  into  a  glass  tube  closed  at  two  liquids,  in  fine  pyramids,  having  their  bases 

ooe  end,  and  a  piece  of  phospliorus  be  dropped  turned  towards  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    <  IIy> 

in,  a   violent  action  immediately  takes  place,  drogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  did  not  seem,' 

acoompanied  with  the  evolution  of  heat.    The  says  M.  Gay  <  Lussac,  to  have  any  action  on 

phosphorus  melts,  and  an  iodide  of  phosphorus  iodine  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if,  as 

is  formed.  was  done  by  M.  Clement   in  an  experiment  at 

The  color  of  this  substance  is  grayish-black,  which  I  was  present,  we  expose  a  mixture  of 

iateztnie  is  crystalline,  and  it  easily  melts  when  hydrogen  and  iodine  to  a  red  heat  in  the  tube, 

heated.    The  combination  takes  place  whatever  they  unite  together,  and  hydriodic  acid  is  pro> 

proportion  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  be  em-  duced,  which  gives  a  reddish-brown  color  to 

pk>yed.     But  in  one  particular  proportion  there  water.' 

is  no  fcdundancy  of  either  of  the  constituents.  There  are  various  ways  of  obtaining  this  acid. 
Thisy  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  takes  place  when  The  first  method  practised  was  to  pour  water 
we  mix  one  part  by  weight  of  phosphorus  with  over  the  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  expose  the 
eighl  parts  of  iodine.  The  iodide  Uius  formed  mixture  to  heat  The  gaseous  acid  was  expelled, 
is  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  solution  is  colorless,  and  received  in  proper  vessels.  Gay  Lussac 
When  the  iodide  is  dropped  into  water  a  kind  of  pointed  out  a  still  easier  method  of  obtaining  this 
eiiervesoence  takes  place,  and  a  strong  odor  is  acid  in  a  state  of  purity.  Put  a  quantity  of 
eihalcd  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  Both  iodine  and  water  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  cause  a 
the  iodine  and  the  phosphorus  are  converted  into  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  to  pass 
acids.  The  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  through  it.  The  iodine  speedily  dissolves.  When 
ooiting  to  the  phosphorus  constitutes  phosphorus  that  has  taken  place  stop  the  process,  and  expose 
add,  while  the  hydrogen,  uniting  to  the  iodine,  the  liquid  to  heat  to  drive  on  the  excess  of  sul- 
coQstitates  hydriodic  acid.  Thenard  asserts,  that,  phureted  hydrogen.  The  residual  liquid  is  a 
in  the  union  of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  not  only  solution  of  pure  hydriodic  acid  in  water.  During 
eaiodc,  but  li^t  is  extricated.  But  Sir  H.  Davy  this  process  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  decora- 
stales  that  no  li^t  is  evolved  in  this  process,  posed.  Its  hydrogen  unites  to  the  iodine  while 
Bepeated  experiments  have  convinced  me,  says  its  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  is  separated  from 
Dr.  Ttaill,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  of  the  liquid  by  filtration.  Hydriodic  add  thus 
the  British  chemist;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  M.  prepared  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor 
Tbenaid  to  state,  that,  in  the  action  between  these  very  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a 
sobstances,  the  evolution  of  light,  as  well  as  sharp  acid  taste,  leaving  behind  it  a  sensation  of 
of  caloric,  may  be  shown,  according  to  the  mode  astringency.  By  heat  it  may  be  driven  off  in  the 
of  making  the  experiment.  If  a  small  piece  of  gaseous  form  and  collected  in  proper  vessels. 
dry  phosphorus  be  dropt  into  a  test-tube,  and  a  Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  colorless,  and  possesses 
quantity  of  iodine,  in  its  usual  scaly  form,  sufii-  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  the  liquid  acid.  Its 
dent  to  cover  the  phosphorus,  be  quickly  added,  specific  gravity,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
an  immediate  action  ensues ;  the  tube  becomes  Gay  Lussac,  is  4*443,  that  of  common  air  being 
hot;  fumes  of  iodine  are  disengaged;  and  a  1.  So  that  it  is  by  far  the  heaviest  gaseous  body 
tieep  violet-brown  liquid  is  formed,  without  the  at  present  known.  When  it  comes  in  contact  of 
eroiution  of  light,  even  when  the  experiment  is  mercury,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the 
Bade  in  a  darkened  room.  But  if  the  f»roportion  action  of  that  metal.  The  mercury  unites  with 
of  the  phosphorus  to  the  iodine  be  large,  and  the  the  iodine,  and  forms  an  iodide;  while  the  hy- 
iatter  insnrocient  to  cover  the  former,  the  action  drogan  gas,  the  other  constituent,  is  left  in  the 
B  accompanied  by  a  momentary  flash,  which  I  gaseous  state.  It  occupies  exactly  one-lialf  of 
attribute  to  the  combustion  of  the  uncovered  the  volume  of  the  hydriodic  acid.  Hence  it 
portion  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  scanty  portion  follows,  that  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  composed  of 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  tube.  6v  varying  the  one  volume  of  iodine  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  one 
proportions  of  the  two  substances,  I  can  produce  volume  of  hydrogen  sas,  ocmstituting  together 
the  union  with  or  without  the  extrication  of  light  two  volumes.  Liquid  hydriodic  acid,  when  as 
at  pleasure.  much  concentrated  as  possible,  is  of  the  specific 

Iodine  and  sulphur  do  not  unite  by  simple  gravity  1*7.  It  smokes  like  muriatic  acid,  though 

contact ;  but  if  they  be  mixed  in  a  glass  tube,  not  so  perceptibly.      But  if  a  vessel  containing 

and  gently  heated,  U)e  combination  takes  place  it  be  placed  beside  another  containing  chlorine 

very  readily.     The  color  of  this  compound  is  (supposing  both  open)  a  purple-colored  atmo- 

' p^risb-biack,  and  its  tt>xture    is  radiated  like  sphere   is  formed  between  them,  i>li0wing  verv 

1  2 
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tr'idenHy  the  volatility  of  the  hydriodic  tcid.  tolphurous  acid  is  produced.  The  loiution  is 
This  acid  boils  at  362|°.  When  hydriodic  a  hydriodale  of  oxide  of  zmc.  Wheo  iodine 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube,  it  is  de-  and  zinc  are  made  to  act  on  each  other 
composed  at  least  partially.  The  decomposition  under  water,  in  vesseb  hermeticaUy  seded,  on 
is  complete  if  the  hydriodic  acid  gas  be  mixed  the  application  'of  a  slight  heat,  tlw  water  as- 
with  oxygen  gas.  In  that  case  water  is  formed  sumes  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  becutte,  as 
and  iodine  set  at  liberty.  From  this  experiment  soon  as  hydriodic  add  is  produced,  it  dissoltes 
It  seems  to  follow  that  iodine  is  incapable  of  de-  iodine  in  abundance.  But  by  degrees  the  tiiic 
composing  water.  Accordingly,  if  the  vapors  of  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  combines  with  the 
iodine  and  water  be  passed  together  through  a  whole  iodine,  and  the  solution  becomes  ooloclea 
red  hot  tube,  no  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged ;  yet    like  water. 

if  water  holding  iodine  in  solution  is  exposed  to  Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as 
the  solar  light,  or  if  it  be  heated,  its  peculiar  zinc;  and  a  brown  iodide  results,  which  is  fosible 
color  disappears,  and  the  iodine  is  converted  at  a  red  heat.  It  dissolves  in  water,  fonnipg  a 
partly  into  hydriodic  and  partly  into  iodic  acid,  light  green  solution,  like  that  of  moriate  of  iron 
Now  this  last  acid  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and  When  the  dry  iodide  was  heated,  by  Sir.  11. 
oxygen ;  so  that  in  this  case  water  must  be  de-  Dtvy,  in  a  snuJl  retort  containing  pure  ammoni- 
composed,  and  one  of  its  constitifents  must  go  acal  gas,  it  combined  with  the  aminonia,  and 
to  the  formation  of  hydriodic,  and  the  other  to  formed  a  compound  which  volatilised  without 
that  of  iodic  acid.      Liquid  hydriodic  acid  very    leaving  any  oxide. 

readily  dissolves  iodine,  and  acouires  a  brown  The  iodide  of  tin  is  very  (iisible.  When  in 
color.  Even  exposing  the  liquid  acid  to  the  at-  powder,  its  color  is  a  dirty  orange-yellow,  not 
mosphere  gives  it  this  color ;  because  the  oxygen  unlike  that  of  glass  of  antimony.  When  pot 
of  tne  atmosphere  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  into  a  considerable  quantiw  of  water,  it  is  com- 
hydriodic  acid  uniting  with  its  hydrogen,  and  pletely  decomposed.  Hydriodic  acid  is  formed, 
setting  the  iodine  at  liberty,  which  is  immedi-  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  the 
ately  dissolved  by  the  undecomposed  portion  of  oxide  of  tin  precipitates  in  white  floccoU.  K 
the  acid«  M\  the  hydriodates  have  the  property  the  quantity  of  water  be  small,  the  acid,  being 
of  dissolving  iodine,  and  of  acquiring  a  deep  more  concentrated,  retains  a  portion  of  oxide  ot 
reddish-brown  oolor;  but  the  iodine  is  easily  tin,  and  forms  a  silky  orange-colored  salt,  which 
separated  again,  either  by  boiling  the  liquid  or  may  be  almost  entirely  decomposed  by  water. 
by  exposing  it  to  the  air.  See  Hydeiodic  Acid  loaine  and  tin  act  very  well  on  each  other,  in 
and  CfflEMiSTBY.  water  of  the  temperature  of  212^. 

When  iodine  is  sublimed  in  chlorine  gas  it       There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury ;  the  one 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  elastic    yellow, the  other  red:  both  are  fusible  andvoia- 
fluid,  and  forms  a  compound  of  a  bright  yellow    tile.  The  yellow,  or  protiodide,  contains  one  half 
color.     When    fused    it    becomes    of   a  deep    less  iodine  than  the  deotiodide.    The  latter, 
orange ;  and  in  the  state  of  vapor  from  the    when  crystallised,  is  a  bright  crimson.     All  the 
action  of  heat,  it  has  likewise  a  deep  orange    iodides  are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sol- 
color.    Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  whom  we  are  in-    phuric  and  nitric  acids.    The  metal  is  converted 
debted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  compound,  has    into  an  oxide,  and  iodine  is  disengaged.     They 
given  it  the  name  of  chlorionic  acid.    In  one    are  likewise  decomposed  by  oxygen  at  a  red 
experiment  he  found  that  eight  grains  of  iodine    heat,  if  we  except  the  iodides  of  potassium,  so- 
absorbed  fhrp  cubic  inches  and  a  quarter  of  chlorine    d  ium,  lead,  and  bismuth.    Chlorine  likewise  se- 
gas.     In  another  experiment  twenty  grains  of   parates  iodine  from  alL  the  iodides ;  but  iodine, 
iodine  absorbed  9*6  cubic  inches  of  dilorine  gas.    on  the  other  hand,  decomposes  most  of  the  soW 
These  two  experiments  do  not  agree  with  each    phurets  and  phosphurets. 
other;  but  in  the  first  a  little  water  was  admitted        When  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each  other 
into  the  retort,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  chlorionic    in  contact  with  water,  very  different  results  take 
acid  formed ;  while  no  water  was  admitted  in  the    place  from  those  above  described.    The  water  is 
second  experiment.     This  liquid  doubtless  &-    decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  unites  with  iodine  to 
cilitated  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  gas.  See    form  hydriodic  acid ;  while  its  oxygen,  on  dw 
Chlokiodic  Acid  and  Chemistet.  otherhand,produces,with  iodine,  iodic  acid.    All 

Iodine  readily  combines  with  most  of  the  the  oxides,  nowever,  do  not  give  the  same  roolts^ 
metals.  If  silver  foil  is  heated  neari^  to  redness.  We  obtain  them  only  with  potassa,  soda,  bt- 
and  the  vapor  of  iodine  passed  over  it,  an  iodide  rytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  oxnle 
is  formed  which  has  a  red  color,  and  melti  when  of  dnc,  precipitated  bv  ammonia  from  its  solution 
exposed  to  a  low  red  beat.  When  this  sub-  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washed,  gives  no  tiace 
stance  is  heated  with  hydtate  of  potassa  it  is  de^  of  ioaate  and  hydriodate. 
composed,  and  hydriodic  acid  and  oxide  of  The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  sum 
silver  art  formed.  This  iodide  is  composed  of  and  mereury,  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
one  part  by  weight  of  silver  and  1*13  of  iodine,    iodides  of  the  venr  oxidisable  metals  are  soluble 

The  iodide  of  zinc  is  white,  melts  readily,  and  in  that  liquid.  If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with 
is  sublimed  in  the  state  of  fine  acicular  four-sided  the  metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  whi^  do 
prisms.  It  rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  not  decompose  water  will  give  precipitates,  wbuc 
dissolves  In  water,  without  the  evolution  of  any  those  which  decompose  that  liquid  will  giv« 
gas.  The  solution  is  slightly  acid,  and  does  not  none.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  shore 
cr^filallise.  The  alkalies  precipitate  from  it  white    mentioned  metals. 

exidt  of  zinc;  while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid        From  all  the  above  recited  facts,  we  are  wa^ 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodine,  because    ranting  in  concluding  iodine  to  be  «n  nndecom 
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pounded  body.    In  its  specific  gravity,  lustre,  and  oxygen,  at  a  temperature  of  about  6120^.    A 

and  magnitiMle  of  its  pnme  equiTalent,  it  re-  grain  of  iodic  acid  gives  out  176*1  grain  measure 

sembies  the  metals :  but  in  ail  its  cheroicsd  agen-  of  oxygen  gas.    It  would  app^r  from  this,  thai 

cies  it  is  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine.    It  iodic  acid  consists  of  15'5^  icnline,  to  5  oxygen. 

is  a  non-coiiductor  of  electricity,  and  possesses.  Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  of 

bke  these  two  bodies,  the  negative  electrical  course  very  soluble  in  water.  It  first  reddens  and 

eoeigy  with  regard  to  metals,  inflammable  uud  then  destroys  the  blues  of  vegetable  infusions.  It 

dlkaUne  sabstanoes;  and  hence,  when  combined  blanches  other  vegetable  colors.      When  a  mix- 

with  these  substances  in  aqueous  solution,  and  ture  of  it,  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or 

electrised  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  the  combustible  metals,  in  a  finely  divided  state, 

the  positive  sor&ce.   But  it  has  a  positnre  energy  is  heated,  detonations  are  produced ;  and  its  so- 

with  respect  to  chlorine ;  for  when  united  to  lution  rapidly  corrodes  all  the  metals  to  which 

cfalonne,  in  the  chloriodic  acid,  it  separates  at  Sir  H.  EHivy  exposed  it,  both  gold  and  platinum, 

the  negative  surfiice.    This  likewise  corresponds  but  much  more  intensely  Uie  first   of  these 

with  their  relative  attractive  energy,  since  chlo-  metals, 

rine  expels  iodine  from  aU  its  combinations.  It  appears  to  form  combinations  with  all  the 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  the  different  fluid  or  solid  acids  which  it  does  not  decompose, 
methods  that  have  been  contrived  to  detect  the  See  Chemistry,  Index. 
presence  of  iodine  when  present  in  small  quan-  JOEL,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  the  second  of  the 
tity  in  saline  solutions.  It  has  the  property  of  twelve  minor  prophets.  In  his  prophecy  he  up- 
conoding  metals,  and  especially  of  blackening  braids  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry,  and  fore- 
silver  more  powerfully  than  any  other  body  at  teb  the  calamities  they  should  suffer  as  the 
present  known.  It  was  this  property  that  led  to  punishment  of  that  sin ;  but  endeavoun  to  sup- 
its  orignal  discovery  in  kelp.  Sir  Humphry  port  them  with  the  comfort  that  their  miseries 
Daty  employed  its  property  of  blackening  silver  should  have  an  end  upon  their  reformation  and 
as  a  method  of  detecting  it  in  the  solutions  of  repentance.  Most  writers,  inferring  the  order  of 
the  ashes  of  different  sea-weeds.  time  in  which  the  minor  prophets  lived  from  the 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  a  dry  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew 

ttlt  containing  iodine,  a  reddish  brown  liquid  is  copies,  conclude  that  Joel  prophesied  before 

obtained.     This  is  a  good  method  of  detecting  Amos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Uzziah,  king 

the  presence  of  iodine  in  salts.  of  Judah.    Archbishop  Usher  infers  this  from 

But  the  most  delicate  re-agent  for  iodine,  ao-  JoeVs  foretelling  that  drought,  ch.  i.,  which 

cording  to  Stromeyer,  is  starch.     When  this  sub-  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  ch.  iv.  7^ 

stance  is  put  into  a  liquid  containing  iodine  in  8,  9. 

a  stale  of  liberty,  it  detects  the  presence  of  so  Archbishop  Newcome  is  inclined  to  fitvor  the 

fimll  a  quantity  as  jsjg^  part,  by  the  blue  color  conjecture  ot  Drusius :  viz.  that  Joel  prophesied 

«hich  it  forms.  under  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  before 

Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  has  recommended  the  his  conversion,  that  is,  some  time  from  B.  C.  697 

Qse  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  also  to  (suppose)  660. 

hjdnodate  of  potassa  or  soda,  as  an  efficacious  JOFFRID,  an  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  Lincoln- 

inaedy  for  the  cure  of  glandular  swellings,  of  shire,  in  the  twelfth  century.      According  to 

die  goitrous  and  scrofulous  kind.    An  ointment  Peter  of  Blois,  this  ecclesiastic  was  the  founder 

composed  of  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard,  and  one  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.     He  sent,  he 

<iraclim  of  iodide  of  zinc,  has  been  found  to  be  a  says,    a  deputation  of  three  learned   Norman 

powerful  external  application    in   such  cases,  monks,  named  Odo,  Terrick,  and  William,  to  his 

AboDt  a  drachm  of  this  ointment  should  be  used  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  to  teach 

n  friction  on  the  swelling  once  or  twice  a  day.  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  grammar,  logic. 

For  additional  remarks  on  this  important  sub-  and  rhetoric.    This  produced  journeys  of  these 

1^  see  our  articles  Crem istky,  Chlokiodic  monks  to  Cambridge,  where  they  at  first  hired  a 

Acio,  Uydriodic  Acid,  Iodic  Acid,  and  Medi-  barn,  and  taught  those  sciences  to  a  great  num- 

^^isc  ber  of  scholars  from  the  surrounding  country. 

IODIC  Acid,  in  chemistry,  or  oxiodic  acid,  jqg,  t;.  a.,  r.  n.  &  n.  1. 1     Dut.idbcA«i.  To 

•s  thus  obtained.     When  ba^rtes  water  is  made  j^^        „.  ,^                *  ^^y, .  ^  give  a  sad- 

t9  act  on  iodine,  a  soluble  hydnodate,  and  an  Joo'ole,  t;.  n.                5  den  push ;  to  move 

wolQble  lodalc  of  barytes  are  formed     On  the  ^-^^  ,^^,1  j^ocks,  like  those  of  a  low  trot ;  to 

J^r,  weU  washed,  pour  sulphuric  acid  equiva-  ^^^^  j^j    ^^  heavily  :  a  push  or  slight  shake; 

^  the  barytes  present,  diluled  with  twiceits  a„  irregular  motion  :  jogger,  one  who  moves 

^t  of  water,  and  beat  the  mixture.     The  heavily  along :  joggle,  to  shake. 

Oxacid  quickly  abandons  a  portion  of  its  base,  "^         o    j  o^      ,.    r   *     .v 

ad  combines  wiUi  the  water ;  W,  though  even  An^^ii^?riW^l^t^e  rti'e^    ^^ 

bilhan  the  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  ^  merrf  heart  goes  all  the  day 

acid  has  been  used,  a  little  of  it  will  be  found  y^^^  ^  ^^g  j^  J  nule-a. 

aixed  with  the  liquid  acid.    If  we  endeavour  Shakspmn,  Winter  t  TaU. 

^  separate  this  portion,  by  adding  barytes  water,  Now  leaps  he  upright,  jogi  me  and  cries.  Do  you 

^  two  acids  precipitate  together.  see 

Iodic  acid  has  k  strong  acido-astringent  taste.  Yonder  well-favoured  youth  1                      Donne. 

^  no  smell.  Its  density  is  considerably  grater  Jhis  said,  he  jogged  his  good  steed  nigher, 

^  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  rapidly  And  steered  him  gently  toward  the  squire. 

><aks.    It  melts,  and  is  decomposed  in  o  iodine  Httdibrat, 
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Thus  they  j«9  on,  ttill  tikluag,  never  thriTiiig,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.    He  wm 

And  mnrd'ring  playt,  wLich  they  miscal  leriving.  wounded  in  the  eye  in  that  expedition,  and, 

Dryden,  upon  consulting  the  physicians  to  xestore  the 

As  a  leopard  was  Talnin^  himself  upon  his  party-  ^^^\^^  ^f  j^^  ^^  Jewish  doctor  blinded  him  entirely. 

coloured  skin,  a  fox  gave  him  a  jog,  and  whispered,  ^^^  however,  his  military  aidor  remained  wh 

that  the  beauty  of  the  mmd  was  above  that  of  a  ^^^^    ^^  accompanied  Phttip  VI.  of  France, 

paiated  outside.  L  SOrange.  j^^  .     ^^^  ^.^^  to  the  bittle  of  CffMf , 

Sadden  I  jogged  Ulysses,  who  ijtt  laid  ^y^^  ^^  fen  i„  ^34^,    See  Ceessy. 

Fast  by  my  side.  PapetOdyuty.         John,  king  of  England.     See  EiioiiBD. 

JOGHIS,  a  sect  of  heathen  religious,  in  the        John,  king  of  France.    See  Frasce. 
East  Indies,  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any       Johm  Sobibski,  one  of  the  greatest  warrion 

thing  in  private  property ;  but  live  on  alms,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  1665  he  was 

practise  strange  severities  on  themselves.    They  made  grand  marshal  of  the  crown ;  and,  in  1667 

are  subject  to  a  general,  who  sends  them  from  grand  general  of  the  kingdom.     His  victories 

one  country  to  another  to  preach.     They  are,  over  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks  procured  him  the 

properly,  a  kind  ot  penitent  pilgrims;  and  are  crown,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1674.    He 

supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gymno-  was  an  encourager  of  the  arts  and  sciencei,  and 

sophists.    They  frequent  principally  such  places  the  protector  of  learned  men.    He  died  in  1696, 

as  are  consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  agea  seventy-two. 

and  pretend  to  live  several  days  together  without       Jobk  XXII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 

eating  or  drinking.  After  having  gone  through  a  James  d'Euse,  was  skilled  in  the- civil  and  canon 

course  of  discipline  for  a  certain  time,  they  look  law;  and  was  elected  pope  after  the  death  of 

on  themselves  as  impeccable,  and  privileged  to  Clement  V.  on  the  7th  of  August  1316.    He 

do  any  thing ;  upon  which  tliey  give  a  loose  to  published  the  constitutions  called  Clementines, 

their  passions,  and  run  into  all  kinds  of  de-  which  were  made  by  his  predecessor ;  and  drew 

bauchery.  up  the  other  constitutions  called  Estravagante. 

JOGUES,  or  YooGS.    See  Yoocs.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elected  emperor.  Job 

JOHAN,  or  St.  Jobak,  the  name  of  six  towns  opposed  him,  which  made  much  noise,  and  was 

in  Germany,  viz.  attended  with  fatal  consequences.    That  prince, 

JoHAN  (St.),  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1339,  caused  the  antipope  Peter  de  Conbem, 

archbishopric  of  Salzburg,    eleven    miles  W.  a  cordelier,  to  be  elected,  who  took  the  name  of 

N.  W.  of  Radstadt,  and  thirty  S.S.E.  of  Salzr  Nicholas  V.  and  was  supported  by  M.chael  de 

burg.  Cesenne,  general  of  his  order ;  but  that  andpops 

JoHAN  (St.),  in   the  ci-devant  princmality  was  the  following  year  taken  and  carried  10 

of  Nassau  Saarbruck,now  included  in  the  French  Avignon,  where  \^  begged  pardon  of  the  pope 

republic,  and  department  of  Mont  Tonnere ;  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  piisM 

seated  on  the  Saar,  opposite  Saarbruck,  witb  two  or  three  years  after.     Under  this  pope  arose 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  thefiunous  question  among  the  cordeliers,  called 

Job  AN  (St\,  in  the  late  county  of  Sponheim,  the  bread  or  the  cordeliers;  which  was.  Whether 

now  included  in  the  French  empire,  and  de-  those  monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given 

partment  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  nine  miles  them,  at  the  time  they  were  making  use  of  them  * 

east  of  Creutznach,  and  fourteen  south-west  of  for  example.  Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  then 

Mentz.  when  they  were  eatmg  it,  or  to  the  pope,  or  to 

Job  AN    (St),    three    towns    in    the    duchy  the  Roman  church  ?  This  frivolous  question  gave 

of  Stiria :  viz.  1.  eight  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Land-  great  employment  to  the  pope ;  as  well  as  those 

sperg :  2.  seven  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pettaw:  and,  which  turned  upon  the  color,  foini,  and  stuff,  of 

3.  five  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Wind  isch  Gratz.  their  habits,  whether  they  ou^  to  be  whits, 

JOHAN-GEGRGEN-STADT,    a    town    of  gray,  or  black  ?    Whether  the  cowl  ought  to  he 

Upper  Saxony,  in  Erzgeburg,  founded  in  1654,  pointed  or  round,  large  or  small?  Whether  their 

by  the  Protestant  miners,  who  were  driven  out  of  robes  ought  to  be  full,  short,  or  long ;  of  cloth,  or 

Bohemia,  and  named  after  the  elector  John-  of  serge,  &c.?    The  disputes  on  all  these  mim^ 

George  I.    The  mines  afford  silver,  copper,  tin,  trifles  wei«  carried  so  far  between  the  minor 

emery,  and  other  minerals.     It  lies  seven  miles  brothers,  that  some  of  them  were  burnt    John 

south  of  Schwartzenberg.  died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  ninety. 

JOHANNESBERG,  or  Bischofsberg,  a  town        John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  St  Barnabas. 

of  Germany,  lately  in  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  See  Barnabas  and  Mark. 
now  annexed  to  France,  and  by  the  division  of       John  (St.),  of  Beverley. 
1797  included  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine        John  op  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  a  w- 

and  Nahe;  but  now,  by  the  hist  division  in  1801,  nowned  general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  hint;  of 

in  that  of  Mont  Tonnere.     It  lies  sixteen  miles  EngUnd,  died  in  1438. 
west  of  Menu.  Jobw  op  Salisbury,  bishop  of  Chartrrt  in 

JOHN,  Hob.  TJTT,  i.  e.  God's  grace, the  name  France,  was  bom  at  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire,  in 

of  many  kin^s,  emperors,  saints,  popes,  and  other  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.      In  113^ 

sovereign  princes ;  and  the  most  nniversal  name  he  was  sent  to  I'aris,  where  he  studied  under 

among  subjects  in  modem  Europe.  several  eminent  profe:aors,  and  acquiivd  cco- 

JoiiN,  kin^  of  Bohemia,  a  brave  but  unfortu-  siderable  fame  for  his  proficiency  in  ihetonc, 

tiate  monarch,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  poetry,   divinity,   and    Uie  lennied    laniiju^i^* 

lie  was  elected  kin*:  in  1300,  when  he  was  only  Thence  he  travullod   to  Italy;   and,  durin-.:  !»•* 

fouiiiH I);  and,  after ilcfeatini^  tlie Lithuanians, he  rc^iidvnce  at  Uoni'*,  was   in  iUvur    with  \*'\''^ 
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Eugene  111.  and  Adrian  IV.    After  his  return  to  Chrii t's  preaching,  till  the  imprisonment  of  John 
England,  he  hecame  the  intimate  friend  and  com-  the  Baptist,  which,  he  applied   himself  parti- 
panioo  of  the  fomous   Becket,  archbiihop  of  culaiiy  to  relate.  The  second  was  to  remove  the  er- 
Caaterbuiy,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  tors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  and  other  sects, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  he  was  John  0*G boat's  House,  an  ancient  house,  in 
moidered  in  his  cathedral.     In  1176  he  was  Caitbness*shire,  seated  on  Dungis^bay,  or  Dun- 
promoted  by  llenry  II.  to  the  bishopric  of  Char-  can's  Bay  Head,  and  remarkable  for  being  the 
tres,  where  he  died  in  1 182.     He  was  one  of  the  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain ;  on  which 
first  restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  account  it  has  been  often  visited  by  travellers, 
u  Earopei  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  But,  if  it  has  acquired  fame  from  its  peculiar 
several  Woks ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his  local  situation,  it  merits  no  less  celebrity  on  ac- 
Life  of  Si.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  collection  of  count  of  its  origin.     In  the  reign  of  James  IV'. 
letters,  and  Polycraticon.  Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat,  supposed 
JoBV  (St.),  THE  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  to  have  been  brothers,  and  originally  from  Hol- 
Jcsus  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Eli-  land,  arrived  in  Caithness,  from  the  south  of 
zabeth.    He  retired  into  a  desert,  where  he  lived  Scotland,  bringing  with  them  a  letter  written  in 
on  locusts  and  wild  honey;  and  about  the  year  Latin  by  that  prince,  recommending  them  to  the 
A.  I>.  29  began  to  preach  repentance,  and  to  countenance  and  protection  of  his  loving  subjects 
dechiie  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.    He  bap-  in  the  county  of  Caithness.    They  ])urchased  or 
tised  his  disciples,  and  the  following  year  Chnst  got  possession  of  the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dun- 
himself  was  baptised  by  him   in  the  Jordan,  gisbay,  in  the  parish  of  Canisbay,  on  the  Pent- 
Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  Antipas  land  Frith,  and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal 
for  his  adultery  and  incest,  he  was  cast  into  pri-  share  of  the  property  they  acquired.    In  process 
SOD,  where  he  was  beheaded.    See  Hebod.    His  of  time  their  families  increased,  and  there  came 
head  was  brought  to  Herodias,  who,  according  to  be  eight  different  proprietors  of  the  name  of 
to  St.  Jerome,  pierced  his  tongue  with  a  bodkin  Groat.    These  eight  families,  having  lived  com- 
in  revenge  for  his  reproof.  fortably  in  their  possessions  for  many  years,  es- 
JoHH  (St.),  THE  Evangelist,  and  apostle,  was  tablished  an  annual  meeting  to  celebrate  the  an- 
the  sou  of  Zebedee,  and  broUier  of  St.  James  niversary  of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  on  that 
die  Grest.    He  quitted  the  business  of  fishing  to  coast.    In  the  course  of  their  festivity  on  one  of 
follow  Jesus,  and  was  his  beloved  disciple.     He  these  occasions,  a  question  arose  respecting  the 
was  witness  to  the  actions  and  miracles  of  his  right  of  taking  the  door  and  sitting  at  the  head  of 
master ;  was  present  at  his  transfiguration,  and  the  table,  aiid  such  like  points  of  precedency, 
was  with  him  in  the  garden  of  Olives.    He  was  each  contending  for  the  seniority  and  chieftain- 
tbe  only  apostle  who  followed  him  to  the  cross ;  ship  of  the  clan ;  which  increased  to  such  a 
and  to  him  Jesus  left  the  care  of  his  mother,  height  as  would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to 
He  was  also  the  first  apostle  who  knew  him  some,  if  not  to  all  of  them,  haa  not  John  de 
afpun  after  his  resurrection.    He  preached  the  Groat,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  ferry,  inter- 
luth  in  Asia;  and  principally  residea  at  Ephesus,  posed.    He,  having  procured  silence,  expatiated 
where  be  maintained  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  on    the  happiness  tney  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  churches  of  owing   to    the  harmony  which  had  subsisted 
Snyma,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel-  among  them.    He  assured  them,  that,  as  soon  as 
phia,  aod  Laodicea.    He  is  also  said  to  have  they  appeared  to  quarrel  among   themselves, 
preached  the  gospel  among  the  Parthians,  and  their  neighbours  would  fall  upon  them,  take 
to  have  addressed  his  first  epistle  to  that  people,  their  property,  and  expel  them  from  the  county. 
It  is  related,  that,  when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  He  therefore  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
Domitian  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caul-  and  their  mutual  safety,  to  return  quietly  that 
dron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he  came  out  unhurt;  night  to  their  homes;  and  pledged  himself  that 
on  which  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  would  satisfy  them  all  with  respect  to  prece- 
vbere  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse.    After  the  death  dency,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  dis- 
«f  Donnttao,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  putes  amont;  them  at  their  future  anniversary 
epBBposed  his  Gospel,  about  the  year  96 ;  and  meetings.    They  all  acouiesced,  and  departed  in 
4icd  there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  peace.    In  due  time  John  de  Groat  built  a  room, 
100,  aged  ninety-four.  distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octogon  shape,  vrith  eivht 
JoBV    (St.),   the  Gospel  op,  a  canonical  doors  and  windows  in  it ;  and,  havmg  placed  in 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  contains  a  reci-  the  middle  a  table  of  oak,  of  the  same  shape, 
U  of  the  life,  actions,  doctrine,  and  death,  of  when  the  next  anniversarv  took  placoy  he  desired 
oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  St.  John  each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sit  at 
(f»e  apostle,  at  Ephesus,  after  his  return  from  die  head  of  the  table,  he  himself  taking  the  seat 
Pktmos,  at  the  desire  of  the  Christians  of  Asia,  that  was  left  unoccupied.  By  this  ingenious  con- 
Sl  Jerome  says,  he  would  not  undertake  it,  but  trivance,  any  dispute,  in  reoard  to  rank,  was 
on  eoodition  that  they  should  appoint  a  public  prevented,  as  they  all  found  themselves  on  a 
6st  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God ;  and  that,  footing  of  equality,  and  their  former  harmony 
<he  fost  being  ended,  St.  John,  filled  with  the  and  good  humor  were  restored.    That  building 
Hdty  Ghost,  broke  out  into  these  words, '  In  the  was  then  named  John  CGroat's  House ;  and, 
begmniag  was  the  Word,'  &c.     The  ancients  though  the  house  is  totally  gone,  the  place  where 
asBgn  two  reasons  for  the  undertaking;  the  first  it  stood  still  retains  the  name,  and  the  oak  table 
^n^  because,  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  there  remained  in  die  possession  of  John  Sutherland 
w  wanting  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus  of  Wester  in  the  year  1720. 
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John's  (St),  an  important  island  in  the  gulf  Johksom  (Samuel),  an  Englbb  ditint,  ROiaik- 
ot  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  northern  coast  of  able  for  bis  learning,  and  stwdtness  in  snSeriog 
Nova  Scotia,  to  which  it  is  politically  annexed,  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  1608» 
It  is  117  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  He  was  bom  in  1649,  and,  entering  into  onlai| 
south-west.  The  medium  breadth  is  twenty  obtained,  in  1670,  the  rectory  of  Ckurringhamm 
miles ;  between  Richmond  Bay,  however,  on  the  Essex,  worth  £80  a  year.  Tbe  air  of  tlus  plaoe 
north,  and  Halifax  Bay  on  the  south,  it  is  not  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  placet 
above  three  miles  broad.  The  coasts  both  north  curate  on  the  spot,  at  the  esmense  of  half  his  in- 
and  south  are  every  where  indented  with  bays ;  come,  while  he  settled  in  London.  The  timet 
audit  has  several  fine  rivers,  and  a  rich  soil,  were  turbulent ;  the  duke  of  York  dedaied  him- 
The  rivers  abound  with  trout,  salmon,  and  eels ;  self  a  papist;  his  succession  to  the  crown  heguk 
and  the  surrounding  sea  affords  plenty  of  stur-  to  be  warmly  opposed ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  bong 
geon,  plaice,  and  shell-fish.  The  capital  is  Char-  made  chaplain  to  lord  William  Russel,  engaged 
loiteTown.  Upon  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  Dr.  Hicks,  the  ecclesiastical  champion  for  pat- 
in  1745,  the  innabitants  submitted  to  the  Bri-  sive  obedience,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Julian  the 
tish.  When  taken,  it  had  10,000  head  of  black  Apostate,  &c.,  published  in  1683.  He  was  ao- 
cattle  upon  it,  and  the  farmers  raised  12,000  swered  by  Dr.  Hicks,  in  a  piece  entitled  Joriao, 
bushels  of  com  annually.  The  island  is  dii-  &c.  To  which  he  drew  up,  and  printed,  a  mplj, 
vided  into  three  counties,  vis.  Kins's,  Queen's,  under  the  title  of  Juliau's  Arts  to  Undermine  and 
and  Prince's ;  which  are  subdivided  into  four-  Extirpate  Christianity,  &c. ;  but  by  the  adrioe 
teen  parishes,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  town-,  of  his  friends  suppressed  the  publication.  For 
ships,  which  in  all  msdke  1,363,400  acres,  the  this  unpublishea  work  he  was  committed  U> 
contents  of  the  island.  Besides  the  capital,  the  prison ;  but,  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy, 
chief  towns  are  George  Town,  and  Prince's  the  court  prosecuted  him  for  writing  the  fint 
Town :  besides  which  are  Hillsborough  Town,  tract,  conaemned  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  500 
Pownal  Town,  Maryborous;h  Town,  &c.  It  lies  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was  paid.  By 
between  45^46'  and  47^  10*  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hampden,  who  was  hn 
44^  22' and  46**  32*  W.  long.  fellow-prisoner,  he  was  enabled,  on  the  encunp- 

JoHN*s  (St.),  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  about  ment  of  the  army  on  Hounslow-heath,  in  168<v 

twelve  leagues  east  of  Porto  Rico.  to  print  and  disperse,  A  Humble  and  Heutj 

Johh's  Lake  (St.),  a  large  lake  of  Canada,  Address  to  all  the  Protestants  in  the  present 
which  receives  rivers  in  every  direction,  and  Army;  for  this  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  second 
sends  its  waters  through  the  Saguenay  into  the  fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  from  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  priesthood,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
every  way,  and  its  nearest  part  is  thirtv-six  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  it  bap- 
leagues  N.N.W.  of  Quebec.  Long.  72®  25  W.,  pened,  tnat,  in  the  degradation,  they  omitted  to 
lat  48®  25'  N.  strip  him  of  his  cassock ;  which  rendered  bii 

JOHN' APPLE,  n.  s .  degradation  imperfect,  and  preserved  hb  living. 

A  johnappie  is  a  good  relished  sharp  apple  the  Intercession  was  made  to  get  the    whipping 

Spring  following,  when  most  other  fnut  is  spent :  omitted :  but  James  replied,  *  That,  since  Mr. 

Uiey  are  fit  for  the  cyder  plantations.        Mortimer.  Johnson  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  it  was  ft 

JOHNSON  (Martin),  an  eminent  landscape  he  should  sufier :'  and  he  bore  it  with  firmness, 

painter,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  even  alacrity.    On  the  Revolution,  the  pa^ 

His  views  in  England  are  very  scarce  and  valu-  liament  resolved  the  proceedings  against  him  to 

nble,  being  only  to  be  found  in  the  collections  be  null  and  illegal ;  and  recommended  him  to 

of  connoisseurs.  the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  of 

Johnson    (Thomas),  a   celebrated    classical  Durham :  but  this  he  refused  as  inadequate  to 

scholar,  of  Oxfordshire,  was  educated  at  Mag-  his  services  and  sufferings,  which  he  thought 

dalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a  merited  a  bishopric.    Through  Dr.  Tillotson  he 

fellow,  and  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  obtained  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  with  some 

1692,  after  which  he  left  the  university  and  was  other  gratifications;  notwithstanding  which,  he 

a  school  assistant  at  Eton  and  Ipswich ;  he  him-  wrote  against  a  standing  army,  and  the  great 

self  kept  a  school  at  Brentford  and  other  places ;  favor  shown  to  the  Dutch.    He  died  in  1703, 

but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  and  his  works  were  afterwards  collected  in  one 

is  known.     His  character  is  said  to  have  been  vol.  folio. 

loose ;  but  he  was  a  very  superior  scholar.    He       Job n son  (Samuel),  LL.D.  the  oelebnted  lexi- 

is  known  as  the  editor  of  Sophocles,  Oxford  and  cographer,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 

London,  1705  and  1746,  3  vols.;  Gratius  de  the  eighteenth  century,  was  iMm  at  Litchfield  ia 

Venatione,  cumnotis;  Cebetis  Tabula ;  Grsco-  Staffordshire,  on  the  18th  of  September,  new 

rum  Epigrammatum  delectus;  Questiones  Phi-  style  1709.     His  father  Michael  Johnson  wass 

loaophioe;  An  Eoay  on  Moral  Obligations,  bookseller,  and  more  than  once  bore  the  office  of 

He  was  also  an  editor  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus  chief  magistrate ;   though  he  was  sealouslv  at- 

Lingua  Latinse.  tached  to  the  exiled  fiunily,  and  instillea  the 

JoHMSoN  (Maurice),  an   English  antiquary,  same  principles  into  his  son.    But  political  pie- 

bom  at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  and  bred  to  the  judices  were  not  the  only  evils  which  Dr.  Joha- 

•aw.    He  established  a  literary  society  at  Spai-  son  inherited  from  his  father:  he  derived  from 

ding,  and  was  one  of  the  foonders  of^the  Anti-  him  also  a  morbid  melancholy,  which*  though  it 

quarian  Society,  to  which  he  sent  numerous  cod-  neiUier  depressed  his  imagination,  not  clouded 

tributions.     He  died  in  1756.  his  perspicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  appft 
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henstofis  of  irjsinity,  and  rendered  him  wretched  disgusted  at  the  treatment  which  he  receired 

ihrottgfa  life.    From  his  nurse  he  is  said  to  have  from  the  patron  of  the  school,  he  relinquished  in 

coooaurted  the  king's  enl,  which  disfigured  a&ce  a  few  months  a  situation  which  he  e^er  aftei- 

naturaliy  well  formed,  and  depriyed  him  of  the  wards  recollected  with  horror.  Being  thus  again 

sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.     When  arrived  at  a  without  any  fond  employment,  and  with  very 

proper  age  for  grammatical  instruction,  he  was  little  money,  he  translate  Lobo's  Voyage  to 

placed  in  the  free  school  of  Litchfield,  of  which  Abyssinia,  for  the  sum  of  five  ^neaa,  for  a 

one  Hunter  was  then  master :  a  man  whom  his  bookseller  in  Birmingham.     This  was  the  first 

illustrious  pupil  thought  wrong-headedly  severe,  attempt  which  he  made  to  procure  pecuniary  as- 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Johnson  was  sent  to  the  sisfance  hy  means  of  his  pen.     In  1735,  being 

school  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  at  which  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  married  Mrs. 

he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then  re-  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmiagham  ; 

tomed  home ;  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  en-  whose  age  was  ahnost  double  his ;  whose  ex- 

tered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  temal  form,  according  to  Garrick  and  otiiers, 

and  his  mind  was  stored  with  such  a  variety  of  had  never  been  captivating;  but  whose  fortune 

knowledge  as  is  seldom  acquired  in  universities,  amounted  to  £800.     That  she  had  a  superiority 

He  had  given  very  early  proofs  of  his  poetical  of  understanding  and  talents  is  extremely  pro- 

genias  both  in  his  school  exercises  and  in  other  bable,  both  because  she  inspired  him  vritti  a 

occasional  compositions ;  but  what  is  more  re-  more  than  ordinary  passion,  and  because  she 

markable,  as  it  shows  that  he  must  have  thought  was  herself  so  delighted  with  his  conversation  as 

much  on  a  subject,  on  which  other  boys  at  that  to  overlook  his  external  disadvantages.    He  now 

age  seldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  commenced  a  private  academy ;  for  which  pur- 

Irarteen  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  reve-  pose  he  hired  a  large  house  near  his  native  city ; 

labon.      From  the  melancholy  of  his  temper,  out  the  undertaking  did  not  succeed.     The  only 

these  naturally  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  gave  pupils  who  are  known  to  have  been  placed  under 

him  ^reat  uneasiness ;  but  they  were  happily  re-  his  care,  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  his 

moved  by  a  proper  course  of  reading ;  for  his  brother  George  Garrick,  and  a  young  gentleman 

studies,  being  honesty  ended  in  conviction.    He  of  fortune,  whose  name  was  Oifely.     He  kept 

found  diat  religion  is  true :  and  what  he  had  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half;  and  during 

learned,   he    ever    afterwards   endeavoured    to  that  time  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of 

teach.     This  account  Mr.  Boswell  affects  to  Irene.    The  respectable  character  of  his  parents 

-idicule,  as  if  it  were  impossible,  that  a  boy  and  his  own  merit,  however,  had  secured  him  a 

ifaould  have  any  religious  scruples.  But  Boswell  kind  reception  in  the  best  families  at  Litchfield  ; 

is  mistaken.     Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Boswell  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  by  Mr. 

difier  in  their  accounts  of  Johnson's  studies  at  Walmsley,  register  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

the  university.     According  to  the  former,  the  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part  of  Irene  read, 

time  of  his  continuance  at  Oxford  is  divisible  into  thought  so  highly  of  Johnson's  abilities,  that  he 

two  periods :  Mr.  Boswell  represents  it  as  only  advised  him  by  all  means  to  finish  the  tr^;edy 

one  period,  with  the  usual  interval  of  along  va-  and  produce  it  on  the  stage.    Flattered  with  this 

cation.     Sir  John  says,  that  he  was  supported  at  suggestion,  he  set  out  some  time  in  1737  vrilh  his 

college  by  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet,  in  quali^  of  as-  pupil  David  Garrick  for  London,  leaving  Mrs. 

sistant  in  the  studies  of  his  son :  Mr.  Boswell  Johnson  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  the  wreck 

assures  ns,  that  though  he  was  prpmised  pecu-  of  her  fortune.    The  two  adventurers  carried 

niary  aid  by  Mr.  Corbet,  that  promise  was  not  with  them  from  Walmsley  an  earnest  recommen- 

ttt  any  degree  fulfilled ;  and  adds,  that  Johnson,  dation  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colson,  then  master  of  an 

though  his  father  was  unable  to  support  him,  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucasian  professor  of 

continued  three  years  at  college,  ana  was  then  mathematicsin  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but 

driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty.      For  some  from  that  gentleman  it  does  tiut  appear  that 

transgression  or  absence,  his  tutor  imposed  upon  Johnson  found  either  protection  or  encourage- 

him  as  a  Christmas  exercise  the  task  of  trans-  ment.   His  tragedy  vras  refused  by  the  managers, 

lating  into  Latin  verse  Pope's  Messiah ;  which,  and  for  some  years  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

being  shown  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  returned  with  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  resource  for 

this  encomium,  *  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  employment  and  support      To  enumerate  his 

leave  it  a  question  for  posterity,  whether  his  or  various  communications  to  that  far-famed  mis- 

aioe  be  the  original.'      At  this  period  he  read  cellany,  would  extend  this  article  beyond  all  due 

■nch,  but  his  mode  of  study  was  never  regular,  limits.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  his  connexion  with 

3ad  at  all  times  he  thought  more  than  he  read.  Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  close;  that  he 

He  informed  Mr.  Boswell,  that  what  he  read  so-  wrote  prefaces,  essays,  reviews  of  books,  and 

lidly  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the  study  of  poems ;  and  occasionally  corrected  the  papers 

vhich  he  was  most  fond  was  metaphysics.     In  written  by  other  correspondents.      When  the 

1T31  Johnson  left  the  university  vrithout  a  de-  complaints  of  the  nation  against  the  administra- 

giee ;  and  as  his  fiither,  who  died  in  December  tion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a 

that  year,  had  suffered  great  misfortunes  in  trade,  motion  was  made  on  the   13th  of  February, 

be  was  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  1740-1,  to  remove  him  from  his  majesty's  coua- 

pfofit  and  prosperity.    Having  therefore  not  only  sels  for  ever,  Johnson  was  selected  by  Cave  to 

a  profession,  but  the  means  of  subsistence  to  write  what  was  in  the  magazine  entitleci  Debates 

seek,  he  accepted,  in  March  1732,  an  invitation  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  but  was  known  to  be 

to  the  office  of  under  master  of  a  free  school  at  the  speeches  of  the  most  eminent  members  in 

Uarkel-Bofiworth  in  Leicestershire :  but,  being  both  houses  of  parliament.     These    orations 
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which  induced  Voltaire  to  compare  British  witli  Johnson  was  certainly  led  to  expect  patronage 
ancient  eloquence,  were  basuly  sketched  by  and  encouragemeia ;  and  it  seems  to  be  equally 
Johnson  while  he  was  not  thiitv-two  years  old,  certain  that,  without  affording  either,  his  lonlship 
while  he  was  little  acquainted  with  life,  and  expected,  when  the  book  should  be  publishecJ , 
while  he  was  struggling  not  for  distinction  but  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication.  The  ex  pec- 
for  existence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  tations  of  both  were  disappointed.  Lord  Ches- 
has  he  given  a  more  conspicuous  proof  pf  a  mind  terfield,  after  seeing  the  lexicognu>her  once  or 
prompt  and  vigorous  almost  beyond  conceptioo  :  twice,  suffered  him  to  be  repulsed  from  his  door; 
for  they  were  composed  from  scanty  notes  taken  but  afterwards,  thinking  to  conciliate  him  when 
by  illiterate  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  the  work  was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he 
houses;  and  sometimes  he  had  nothing  comma-  wrote  two  papers  in  The  World,  warmly  recom- 
nicated  to  him  but  the  names  of  the  several  mending  it  to  the  public.  This  artifice  was  seen 
speakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  through ;  and  Johnson^  in  very  polite  languai;e, 
oebate.  His  separate  publications  which  at  this  rejected  his  lordship's  advances,  letting  hiui 
time  attracted  the  greatest  notice,  were,  London,  know  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public  should 
a  Poem  in  imitation  of  Juvenal*s  third  Satire;  consider  him  as  owing  to  a  patron,  that  which 
Marmor  Norfolciense,  or  an  Essav  on  an  ancient  Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himself. 
Prophetical  Inscription  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  lately  This  great  and  laborious  work  its  author  ex- 
discovered  near  Lynne  in  Noifolk;  and  a  com^  pected  to  complete  in  thrve  years;  but  he  was 
plete  Vindication  of  the  LioeuMiB  of  the  Stage,  employed  upon  it  seven ;  for,  it  was  begun  in 
from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  aspersions  of  1747,  and  the  last  sheet  was  sent  to  the  press  in 
Mr.  Brook,  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  poem,  the  end  of  1754.  The  'sorrow*  to  which  he  al- 
published  in  1738  by  Dodsley,  is  universally  ludes,  in  his  celebrated  preface,  is  probably  that 
known  and  admired,  as  the  most  spirited  instance  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
in  the  English  language  of  ancient  sentiments  on  the  17th  of  March,  O.S.,  1752,  and  whom  he 
adapted  to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  be  lived.  The 
filled  the  poetical  throne  without  a  rival,  being  Dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time :  for, 
informed  that  the  author's  name  was  Johnson,  while  he  was  pushing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his 
and  that  he  was  an  obscure  person,  replied,  *  he  tragedy  for  the  stage;  vmrote  the  lives  of  several 
will  soon  be  deterr^ ;' i.  e.  dug  out  of  the  ground,  eminent  men  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine; 
The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  published  published  an  Imitation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of 
in  1739,  are  mled  with  keen  satire  on  the  go-  Juvenal,  entitled  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes; 
vemment :  and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  asserts,  and  began  and  finished  The  Rambler.  This  last 
that  they  display  neither  learning  nor  wit,  work  was  published  twice  a-week,  from  the  20th 
Pope  was  of  a  different  opinion :  for  in  a  note  of  Maroh  1750,  to  the  14th  of  March  1752,  in- 
of  hiS|  preserved  by  Mr.  Boewell,  he  says,  that  elusive.  Notwithstanding  the  seventy  of  his 
the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  prophecy  is  very  hu-  other  labors,  all  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
morous.  ceived  in  this  work  did  not  amount  to  five 

Mrs.  Johnson»who  went  to  London  soon  after  papers;  and  many  of  the  most  masterly  of  his 

her  husband,  now  lived  sometimes  in  one  place  unequalled  essays  were  written  on  the  spur  of 

and  sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  in  the  city  the  occasion,  and  never  seen  entire  by  the  author 

and  sometimes  at  Greenwich :  but  Johnson  him-  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the  press.    Soon 

self  was  oftener  to  be  found  at  St.  John's  Gate,  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr.  llawkes- 

where  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  published,  worth  projected  The  Adveuturer  upon  a  similar 

than  in  his  own  lodgings.    There  he  became  ac-  plan ;  ana,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  be  was 

quainted  with  Savage,  with  whom  he  was  in-  enabled  to  carry  it  on  with  almost  equal  merit, 

duced,  probably  by  the  similarity  of  their  cir-  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  it  was  the  most  popular 

cumstances,  to  contract  a  very  close  friendship ;  work  of  the  two;  and  the  papers  with  the  signa- 

and  such  were  their  extreme  necessities,  that  they  ture  T,  which  are  confessedly  tlie  most  splendid 

have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  street  in  the  whole  collection,  are  now  known  to  have 

for  want  of  money.     In  1744  he  published  the  been  communicated  by  Johnson,  who  received 

life  of   his  unfortunate    companion ;    a  work  for  each  the  sum  of  two  guineas, 
which,  had  he  never  written  any  Uiing  else.        This  was  double  the  price  for  which  he  sold 

would  have  placed  him  very  high  in  the  rank  of  sermons,  to  such  clergymen  as  either  would  not 

authors.     His  narrative  is  remarkably  smooth  or  could  not  compose  their  own  discourses, 

and  well  disposed,  his  observations  just,  and  his  Though  he  had  exhausted,  during  the  time  that 

reflections  disclose  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  he  was  employed  on  the  Dictionary,  more  than 

human  heart.  the  sum  for  which  the  booksellers  had  bargained 

In  1749,  when  Drury  Lane  theatre  was  for  the  copy ;  yet,  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Ad- 
opened  under  the  management  of  Garrick,  venturer,  sermons,  and  other  productions  of  his 
Johnson  wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occasion ;  pen,  he  now  found  himself  in  aflSuence ;  and  as 
which,  for  just  dramatic  criticis(n  on  the  English  the  powers  of  his  mind,  distended  bv  long  and 
stage,  as  well  as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  con-  severe  exercbe,  required  relaxation,  he  appears 
fessedly  unrivalled.  This  year  is  also  dis-  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  from  the  closing 
tinguished  as  the  epoch  when  his  arduous  and  of  the  Adventurer  till  1756,  when  he  accepted 
important  work,  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Magazine. 
Language,  was  announced  to  the  world,  by  the  Of  his  reviews,  by  far  the  roost  valuable  is  that 
publication  of  its  plan  or  prospectus,  addressed  of  Soame  Jenyns*s  Free  Enquiry  into  th'»  Nature 
Co  the  earl  of  Chesterfield.    From  that  nobleman  and   Origin    of   Evil.    But  the  furnishing   of 
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ixia';;aztnes,  renews,  and  newspapers,  with  lite-  adnund  by  the  witty,   the  elegant,   and   the 
rary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books  with  dedi-  learned,  very  Utile  of  his  time  was  paased  in  study, 
cations  aod  prefaces,    was  considered   as  an  Solitude  was  indeed  his  aversion ;  and,  that  he 
employment   unworthy  of  Johnson.      It   was  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  Sir  Joshua 
therefore  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  that  he  Reynolds  and  he,  in  1764,  instituted  a  club, 
should  give  a  new  edition  of  the  dramas  of  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  Literary 
Shakspeare;  a  work  which  he  had  projected  Club.    It  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  en- 
many  years  before,  and  of  which  he  nad  pub-  lightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  weekly  at 
lished  a  specimen,  whidi  was  commendea  by  tte  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  at 
Warburton.    When  one  of  his  friends  expressed  seven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed 
a  hope  that  this  employment  would  fiimish  him  ,ji^  ^^^f  „^„  „d  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  . 
with  amusement,  and  add  to  his  tame,  he  re- 
plied, *  I  look  upon  it  as  I  did  upon  the  Die-  In  February,  1765,  Johnson  had  the  honor  of  a 
tionary ;  it  is  all  work ;  and  my  iinlucement  to  conversation   with   the  king  in  the  library  of 
it  is  not  love  or  desire  of  fame^  but  the  want  of  Buckingham  House ;  and  this  year,  when  he 
money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing  that  was  more  than  usually  oppressed  with  melan- 
I  know  oC    He  issued  proposals,  however,  of  choly,  he  was  fortunately  mtroduced  into  the 
considerable  length ;  in  which  he  showed,  that  he  &mily  of  Mr.  Thrale,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
knew  perfectly  what  a  varieW  of  research  such  brewers  in  England,  and  M.  P.  for  Southwaik. 
an  uxKlertaking  required :  but  his  indolence  pre-  In  October,  1765,  he  published  his  edition  of 
vented  him  from  pursuing  it  with  diligence,  and  Shakspeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
It  was  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  pre&ce,  where  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1758,  he  began  a  new  that  immortal  bard  are  impartially  displayed. 

periodical  paper,  entitled  the  Idler,  which  came  In  1769,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal 

out  ereiy  &turday  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  academy  or  painting,  sculpture,  fi(C.,  he  was 

the   Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  nominated  professor  of  ancient  literature;  an 

published  by  Newberry.    Of  these  essays,  which  office  merely  honorary,  and  conferred  on  him  at 

were  continued  till  the  5th  of  April  1760,  many  the  recommaidation  of  his  friend  the  president, 

were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordmary  letter;  and  In  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  had 

one   in  particular,  composed  at  Oxford,  was  hitherto  exercised  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  since 

begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to 

the  post  which  carried  it  to  London.  About  this  meddle  with  the  disputes  of  contending  Mictions; 

time  he  faad  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which  he  but  having  seen  with  indignation  the  methods 

might  have  rendered  himself  capable  by  entering  which,  in  the  business  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  were  taken 

into  orders.    It  was  a  rectory  in  a  pleasant  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he  published  in 

country,  of  such  yearly  value  as  would   have  1770  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  False  Alarm ;  in 

been  an  object  to  one  in  much  better  circum-  which  he  asserts,  and  labors  U>  prove,  by  a  variety 

stances;  but,  sensible  of  the  asperity  of  his  tern-  of  arguments,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of 

per,  be  declined  it,  saying,  *  I  have  not  the  the  house  of  commons  is  equivalent  to  exclusion, 

requisites  for  the  office,  and  I  cannot  in  my  and  that  no  such  calamity  as  the  subversion  of 

conscience  shear  the  flock  which  I  am  unable  to  the  constitution  was  to  be  feared  from  an  act 

feed.'  warranted  by  usage.    Whatever  may  be  thought 

In  January,  1759,  his  mother  died  at  the  great  of  the  principles  maintained  in  this  publication, 
age  of  ninety ;  an  event  which  deeply  affected  it  unquestionably  contains  much  wit  and  argur 
him,  and  gave  birth  to  the  forty-first  Idler,  in  ment,  expressed  in  the  author's  best  style  of 
which  he  laments,  that '  the  life  which  made  his  composition ;  and  is  known  to  have  been  written 
own  life  pleasant  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  between  6^t  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  and 
gale  of  death  was  shut  upon  his  prospects.*  Soon  twelve  on  Thursday  night,  when  it  was  read  to 
afterwards  he  wrote  his  Kasselas  Prince  of  Abys-  Mr.  Thrale  upon  his  coming  from  the  house  of 
sinia;  that  with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the  commons.  In  1771  he  published  another  politi- 
expense  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  cal  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  late 
d-bts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  a  fnend,  that  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands;  in 
be  received  for  the  copy  £lOO,  and  £25  more  which  he  attacken  Junius, 
when  it  came  to  a  second  edition ;  that  he  wrote  In  1773  he  visited  with  Mr.  Boswell  some  of 
it  In  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the  the  most  considerable  of  the  Hebrides^  and  pub- 
press  in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  lished  an  account  of  his  journey  in  a  volume 
never  since  read  it  over.  Having  been  early  in  which  abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views 
1762  represented  to  the  king  as  a  learned  and  of  society,  ingenious  sentiments,  and  lively  de- 
eicellent  man  without  any  certain  provision,  his  scription ;  but  which  offended  many  persons,  by 
majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension,  the  violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authen- 
which  lord  Bute,  then  first  minister,  assured  him  tieityof  the  poems  attributed  toOssian.  In  1774, 
*was  not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  parliament  being  dissolved,  he  addressed  to  the 
but  for  what  he  had  already  done.'  A  fixed  an-  electors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Dutty  of  £300  a  year,  if  it  diminished  his  distress.  The  Patriot ;  of  which  the  design  was  to  guard 
increased  his  indolence;  for,  as  he  constantly  them  from  imposition,. and  teach  them  to  distin- 
avowed  that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  guish  true  from  false  patriotism.  In  1775  he 
t^a^  to  gain  money,  as  he  had  now  what  was  published  Taxation  no  Tyranny;  in  answer  to 
a^uodantly  sufficient  for  all  his  purposes,  as  he  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  American 
dehghtcd  in  conversation^  and  was  visited  and  Congress.    These  essays  drew  upon  him  nume- 
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rou9  attacks,  all  of  which  he  despised ;  tor  though  we  may  una  one  of  his  own  expressions, '  tiut 
it  has  been  supposed  that  A  Letter  addressed  to  he  brought  more  mind  to  every  subject,  and  had 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occasioned  by  his  political  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occa^ 
publications,  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  the  con*  sions,  than  almost  any  other  man.'  Though  re- 
trary  is  manifest,  from  his  having,  after  the  ap-  ligious  to  superstition,  he  was  in  every  other 
pearance  of  that  letter,  collected  them  into  a  respect  so  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth 
volume,  with  the  title  of  Political  Tracts  by  the  saia,  while  Johnson  firmly  believed  the  Bible, 
author  of  the  Rambler.  In  1765  Trinity  Col-  he  seemed  determined  to  believe  nothing  else, 
lege,  Dublin,  had  created  him  LL.D.  by  di-  The  same  energy  which  was  displayed  in  his 
ploma,  and  he  now  received  the  same  honor  literary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his 
trom  the  University  of  Oxford ;  with  which  he  conversation,  which  was  various,  striking,  and 
was  highly  gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  instructive :  like  the  sage  in  Rasselas,  he  spoke, 
by  an  extraordinary  case,  to  exercise  tliat  hu-  and  attention  watched  his  lips ;  he  reasoned, 
manity  which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  and  conviction  closed  his  periods:  when  he 
call.  Dr.  Dodd,  then  under  sentence  of  death  pleased,  he  could  be  the  greatest  sophist  that 
for  forgery,  procured  from  him  two  of  the  most  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation ;  and 
energetic  compositions  of  the  kind  ever  seen;  perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous 
the  one  a  petition  from  himself  to  the  king,  the  and  pointed  repartees.  But  he  had  a  roughness 
other  a  like  address  from  his  wife  to  the  queen,  in  his  manner  which  subdued  the  saucy,  and 
These  petitions,  however,  failed  of  success.  The  terrified  the  meek;  it  was  only  however  in  his 
principal  booksellers  in  London  having  deter-  manner ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  John- 
mined  to  publish  a  body  of  English  poetry,  son  was  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and  his  works 
Johnson  v^as  now  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  will  be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author,  as 
lives  of  the  poets,  and  give  a  character  of  the  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
works  of  each.    This  his  last  task  he  undertook  shall  be  understood.' 

with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  a  manner  worthy  Johnson,  in  geography,  a  countv  of  North 

his  fame.    The  work  was  first  published  in* ten  Carolina,  in  Newbem  district;  bounded  by  tliose 

small  volumes,  of  which  the  first  four  came  forth  of  Franklin,  Wayne,  Glasgow,  and  Samson, 

in  1778,  and  the  others  in  1781.   At  last,  at  the  JOHNSONIA,    or  callicarpa,   in  botany,  a 

age  of  seventy-two,  and  when  laboring  under  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  tetrandria 

complication  of  dbeases,  death  deprived  him  of  class  of  plants.    Its  characters  are  these :  the 

Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  enjo3red  the  flower  has  an  empaleroent  of  one  leaf,  cut  at  the 

most  comfortable  hours  of  his  life;  but  it  abated  brim  mto  four  short  segments:  it  has  one  tubu- 

not  in  Johnson  that  care  for  the  interests  of  those  lous  petal  divided  into  four  parts  at  the  brim, 

whom  his  friend  had  left  behind  him.    On  this  and   four  slender  stamina,  which   are  longer 

account  his  visits  to  Streatham,  Mr.  Thrale*s  than  the  petal.    In  the  centre  is  a  roundish  ger- 

villa,  were  for  some  time  after  his  death  regu-  men,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  smooth  globular 

larlv  made  on  Monday  and  protracted  till  Sa-  berry,  enclosing  four  hard  oblong  seeds.     Lin- 

turday,  as  they  had  been  during  his  life ;  but  nsus  mentions  two  species,  but  Miller  reckons 

they  soon  became  less  and  less  frequent,  upon  only  one,   a  native  of   South   Carolina ;   the 

the  prospect  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  marriage  with  Mr.  leaves  of  which  were  used  by  Dr.  Dale  in  drop- 

Piozzi,  when  he  studiously  avoided  the  mention  sical  cases  with  advantage. 

of  the  place  or  the  family.     In  June  1783  his  John's  River,  Little  (St.),  a  river  of  West 

constitution  sustained  a  shock  by  a  stroke  of  the  Florida,  which  falls  into   Apaluche  Bay,   ten 

palsy,  so  sudden  and  violent  that  it  awoke  him  miles  east  of  the  Apalache.     It  is  200  yards 

out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  rendered  him  for  some  broad,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  clearest  and 

time  speechless.    As  usual,  his  recourse  was  to  purest  water  of  any  river  in  America, 

piety.     He  tried  to-repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  first  John's  River  (St.),  a  river  of  North  America, 

m  English,  then  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  East  Florida,  and 

Greek ;  but  succeeded  only  in  the  last.    From  runs  a  north  course,  in  a  broad  navigable  stream, 

this  alarming  attack  he  soon  recovered,  but  it  which,  in  different  places,  spreads  into  broad 

left  presages  of  an  hydropic  afiection ;  and  he  lakes,  of  which  Lake  George  is  the  chief.    The 

was  not  long  afterwards  seized  with  a  spasmodic  bar  at  the  mouth,  which  is  thirty-one  miles  and 

asthma,  so  violent  that  it  confined  him  to  the  a  half  north  of  St.  Augustine,  is  liable  to  shifl. 

house  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropsy  increased.  John's  River  (St.),  a  river  of  North  America, 

He  had,  however,  such  an  interval  of  ease  as  en-  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 

abled  him  in  the  summer  of  1 784  to  visit  his  Labrador,  and  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 

friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and  Ashbourne,  long.  ^4°  10'  W.,  lat  50°20'N. 

His  constant  dread  of  death  was  so  great,  that  it  JOHNSTON  (Dr.  Arthur),  was  bom  at  Cas- 

astonished  all  who  had  access  to  know  the  piety  kieben,  near  Aberdeen.    He  studied  physic,  and 

of  his  mind.    This,  however,  was  the  case  only  travelled  to  improve  himself  in  that  science,    lie 

while  it  was  at  some  distance.    From  the  time  was  twice  at  Rome ;  but  he  chiefly  resided  at 

that  he  was  certain  that  it  was  near,  his  fears  Padua,  in  which  University  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

were  calmed;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  De-  was  conferred  on  him  in  1610.    After  leaving 

cember,  1784,  fiill  of  resignation,  faith,  and  hope.  Padua,  he  travelled  through  tlie  rest  of  Italy, 

Bishop  Gleig  sums  up  the  character  of  this  great  and  over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  and 

man  in  the  following  words: — *  Without  claim-  Holland,  and  at  length  settled  in  France,  where 

ing  for  him  the  highest  place  among  his  contem-  he  met  with  great  applause  as  a  Latin  poet.    He 

poraiies,  in  any  single  department  of  literature,  lived  there  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  did 
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not  reinm  to  Scotland  till  1632.  In  1633  he  Flight  to  the  Paradise  oi  Fools,  1762,  2  vols. 
began  his  Psalmonim  David  is  Paraphrasis  12nio.;  AzBaces,  Prince  of  Betlis,  1774,  2  vols. ; 
Poecica ;  a  specimen  of  which,  printed  at  Lon-  The  Pilgrim^  or  a  Picture  of  Life,  1776,  2  vols. ; 
don,  was  dedicated  to  bishop  Laud.  To  per-  and  the  History  of  John  Juniper,  esq.;  alias 
feet  the  whole,  took  him  four  years;  and  the  Juniper  Jack,  1781,  3 vols.  In  1782  he  weut  to 
two  first  editions  complete  were  published  at  India,  where  he  first  employed  himself  in  writ- 
Aberdeen  and  London  in  1637.  In  1641  Dr.  ing  essavs  for  the  Bengal  newspapers,  and  finally 
Johnston,  being  at  Oxford,  was  seiied  with  a  vio-  obtainea  agood  property.  He  aied  at  Calcutta 
lent  diarrtKEa,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  about  1800. 

in  the  fif^-fonith  year  of  his  age.    Dr.  Johnston  JOHNSTOWN,  a  township  and   village  of 

was  made  physician  to  the  king  about  1633,  New  Vork,  in  Montgomery  county.    The  village 

when  he  translated  Solomon*8  Song  into  Latin  is  situated  on  a  handsome  plain,  four  miles  north 

elegiac  verse,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  majesty,  of  the  Mohawk  River.    It  consists  of  120  houses, 

Uis  Paalms  vrere   reprinted  at   Middleburgh,  the  county  buildings,  an  academy,  an  Episcopal 

1542;  London,  1657'^  Cambridge, ;  Am-  and  Presbyterian  church.     Population  of   the 

sterdaxn,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder,  township,  in  1810,  6225.  Forty-two  miles  north- 

1739  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphini  west  of  Albany. 

chssicrs  in  London,  1741, 8vo.,  at  the  expense  of  JOHORE,  a  town  of   Malacca,  near   the 

auditor  Benson,  who  dedicated  them   to  king  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula.     It  was 

George  II.    His  translations  of  the  Te  Deum,  founded  in  1511  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca, 

Creedy  Decalogue,  &c.,  were  subjoined  to  the  who  fled  thither  from  the  Portuguese.     In  1603 

Psala»s.     His  other  poetical  works  are  his  Epi-  Johore  was  also  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  and 

gruns;  his  Pareiga;  and  his  Muss  Anglicte,  or  rebuilt  higher  up  the  river.    The  country  pro- 

comnsendatory  Verses  upon  persons  of  rank  in  duces  tin,  gold,  pepper,  sa^o,  and  elephants* 

dmrch  and  state  at  that  time.  teeth. 

JoBHSTOS  (John),  a  learned  divine,  bom  in  JOIGNY,  a  town  of  Champagne,  in  France, 

1667.     He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and  in   the    department  of   the  Yonne,   and   near 

preached  a  noted  sermon  at  Feversham  on  the  that  river.     It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 

occasion,  in  1689,  from  the  words,  *  Remember  rocky  elevation.     The  river  is  bordered  by  a 

Lot's  wife ; ',  wherein  he  set  forth  the  great  dan-  handsome  quay ;  but  the  town  is  irregular  and 

ger  of  looking  back,  and  vindicated  the  liturgy  ill  built.      It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall, 

a^nsl  Baxter  and  others.    He  published  The  and  has  a  castle  and  barracks  for  cavalry.    Also 

Clergyman's  Vade  Mecuro,  and  A  Collection  of  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather,  and 

Ecdesiastical  Laws,  as  a  continuation  of  it;  but,  a  trade  in  wood  ;  but  the  culture  of  the  vine  yt 

catching  the  infection  spread  by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  the  principal  object    Population  5400.  Thirty- 

W,  on  the  accession  of  George  I .,  to  the  amazement  four  miles  south-west  of  Troyes. 

ui  all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavorable  JOIN',  v.  a.    Fr.joindre. 

thoogfatsof  the  Protestant  succession,  and  refused  To  add  one  to  another  in  contiguity.    The 

to  md  the  usual  prayers  for  the  king.    Being  leading  idea  is  union,  whether  applied  to  per-' 

{Rosecuted,  however,  he  submitted ;  and  died  sons  or  things. 

vicar  of  Cianbrook  in  Kent,an  1725.     He  pub-  Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to  house,  that  lay 

hshed  also  a  work  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  called  field  to  field.                                       Inuih  Iviii. 

the  Unbloody  Sacrifice;    and  2  vols,  of  Dis-  To  couple;  to  combine. 

cowiooo  various  subjects  were  printed  after  his  In  this  faculty,  repeating  and  joming  together  lU 

<Uatfr  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power.                    LorAe. 

Johvston's  Straits,  a  channel  of  the  Pacific  To  unite  in  league  or  marriage. 

Ooon,  branching  off  from  the  northern  part  of  One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  state, 

the  gulf  of  Georgia,  from  Point  Chatham  to  the  Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heaven,  nor  fate, 

west,  between  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Van-  Nor  frequent  prodigies  permit  to  >» 

eouver,  and  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  With  any  naUve  of  the  Ausoman  Ime.      ^  ^^^ 

h  is  aboot  aixty  miles  in  length,  the  breadth  i^rpam 

kcng  from  two  to  four.    Long.  233**  to  234°  45'  To  dash  together ;  to  coUide ;  to  encounter : 

t,  lat  50*  20'  to  50°  35'  N.  ^^  sense  is  to  be  found  m  the  phrase  to  jom 

JOHNSTONE  or  Johnsov  (Charies),  an  in-  batUe,  in  which,  balUe  seems  not  to  signify  fight, 

oaious  writer  of  Ireland,  descended  from  the  but  troops  in  array,  committere  exercitus,  though 

ichostons  of  Aanandale,  was  bom  in  the  early  it  may  likewise  mean  fight,  as,  committere  pne- 

^  of  the  last  century,  and  called  to  the  bar.  li«m.                    ,  ^     ,    t      i            -^ 

He  came  over  to  England,  but,  being  deaf,  could  When  they  joined  battle,  Israel  was^s^ttcn^^  ^ 

only  pn^ce  as  a  chamber  ^°»«»-     "« jj^J  They  should  with  n-olute  minds  endure,  uktuWy 

hi«ary  attempt  was  the  celebrated  Chrysal,  or  the  ^j^  J,.„  t^,^,  ^^  ^heir  enemies.           KnoUes. 

Adrentorea  of  a  Guinea,  2  vols.  12mo.,  a  work  ^jj*a58ociate 

which  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  au-  q^          ^^  .^  tl^     If  ^  ^^  chariot. 

tbor  was  induced  to  add  two  other  volumes  to  his  ^         .r                             ^^^ 

•oA.  The  secret  springs  of  some  intrigues  on  the  Xo  unite  in  one  act. 

continent  were  said  to  be  unfolded  in  this  publica-  q^  \g^i  notes  are  treason  to  his  fame, 

tion.    His  exposure  of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of  Jointd  with  the  loud  applause  of  publick  voice. 

^iooable  piofltgatet,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  no-  Dryden, 

hfeman  in  Buckinghamshire,  produced  no  small  Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers ,;ora. 

•cBsatioQ.    He  wrote  also  The  lieverie,  or  a  Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine          Id. 
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I  -.Kuu^ni^fts^  »MmL  an  Aai  he  surre^rs, 
wKt^v  «>v*«»«  «M  Ks^nas,  mnst  jofn  him  to  their 
.t».A«04i«  Cfliopw.  Hope, 

'^  ^s^i^^i^  wMU  toother  in  the  same  mind. 

1  Cor, 

\\^  w*  'U  vN>oc«vt  with. 
X'lcM  Hvuf  «>wtt  ittteiest,  Sir,  where*er  you  lead, 
\\c  viu^U  %v«f  lo^h^Ji  no  other  head. 

DrydmC*  Autengtdte. 

Vo  <tvw  10 ;  lo  adhere ;  to  be  contiguous. 

iuaIuaS  houae^Mtifdhardto  the  s^rnagogue.  Aett. 
tV  ^te  tonr  that  was  so  thikke 
\^  KWh  of  the  castel  Was  the  chef  dongeon, 
I  \^  h«»r  as  these  knightes  weren  in  prison, 
C>l'  which  1  tolde,  and  teUen  shal) 
Was  even  J0i^Mfit  to  the  gardin  wall. 

Chauctr,  Th$  KnighiM  Tali, 

'IV  close;  to  clash. 

took  jou.  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home* 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day. 

Shakipean,  ffenry  IV, 

To  unite  with,  in  marriage,  or    any  other 
league. 

Should  we  ag^n  break  thy  commandments,  and 
join  in  affinity  with  the  people  1  £sr». 

To  become  confederate. 

Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  JoMed  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 


And  asked  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air. 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 

Cowper.  ConMnmtion, 

Any  other  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and 
assist  him  in  recovering  satisfaction.  Locke, 

Yet  the  avenger  stops, 
And  doubt  and  discord  step  *twixt  thine  and  thee. 
And  Jom  their  strength  to  mat  which  with  thee  copes. 

Byron,  Prophecy  of  Dante, 

JOIN'DER,  n.9.    From  join.     Conjunction ; 
joining.    Not  used. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Shakepeare, 

JOIN'ER,  fi.s.    From  join.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  make  utensils  of  wood  compacted. 

The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
smiths,  carpenters,  and  joinen.  Bacon's  Eisays, 

It  is  counted  sood  workmanship  in  a  joiner,  to 
bear  his  hand  cunously  e?en. 

Moxon'j  Meehaniad  Exercises, 


JOINERS*  Company,  in 
heraldry,  was  incorporated  in 
London  in  1572.  Their  arms 
are  gules,  a  chevron  argent, 
between  two  pair  of  com- 
passes above  and  a  sphere  in 
oase  or ;  on  a  chief  of  tbe  third, 
two  roses  of  the  first,  and  be- 
tween them  a  pale  sable,  charged  with  an  escallop 
shell  of  the  second. 


JOINERY. 


JOIN'ER Y,  n.  s.    From  joiner. 

Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  several  pieces  of  wood 
are  so  fitted  and*  joined  together  by  straight  lines, 
squares,  mitres,  or  any  bevel,  that  they  shall  seem 
one  entire  piece.  JHoxon. 

JoiNEKT,  as  an  art,  comprises  the  Tarioas 
species  of  ornamental  work  which  are  usually 
resorted  to  in  the  completion  of  the  labors  of  the 
carpenter.  Carpentry  and  joinery  may,  there- 
fore, Tery  properly  be  considered  separately, 
though  they  are  freauently  combined  in  the  same 
artisan.  The  first  nas  already  been  pretty  fully 
examined  under  its  proper  bead,  and  we  may 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  branches 
of  the  second  art. 

All  kinds  of  surfaces  are  first  formed  in  the 
rough,  and  finally  brought  to  exact  forms  by 
means  of  tools  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Grootm^  consists  in  taking  away  a  part  of  m 
rectangular  section  from  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as 
to  form  a  channel  of  equal  breadth  throughout, 
with  three  surfaces,  one  being  parallel,  and  the 
other  two  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
wood,  from  which  the  channel  is  recessed  :  the 
channel  thus  formed  is  called  a  groove, 

Rebutktg  consists  in  taking  away  a  part  from 
a  piece  of  wood  of  a  rectangular  section,  so  as  to 
leave  only  two  sides,  each  Si  a  parallel  breadth, 
the  one  side  beins:  nerpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it :  tiie 
cavity  thus  formed  is  called  a  rtbatt.  From  this 
definition  it  is  manifest,  that  a  rebate  can  only 
be  formed  by  reducing  the  piece  of  wood  to  be 


rebated  at  the  angle  itself,  and  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  half  groove. 

A  mortiae  is  a  cavity  recessed  within  the  sur- 
fiice  of  a  piece  of  wood,  with  four  sides  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  and  likewise  to  each 
other;  the  act  of  making  a  noitise  is  called 
morti$ing, 

A  tenon  is  a  projection  formed  on  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  wood  with  four  plane  sides,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  to  a  plane,  from  which 
it  projects ;  and  this  plane  is  called  the  shoulder 
of  the  tenon. 

In  the  following  observations,  all  pieces  of 
wood  whatever  are  supposed  to  be  rectangular 
prisms,  and  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
nbres ;  two  of  the  sides  of  every  mortise  to  be 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  sides  parallel 
to  tne  fibres ;  the  four  sides  of  every  tenon  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres,  unless  otherwise  stated : 
likewise,  if  two  of  the  surfaces  of  a  piece  of 
wood  be  of  greater  breadth  than  the  other  two, 
these  are  called  the  edges,  and  those  the  sides ; 
and  each  line  of  concourse,  formed  by  two  adja- 
cent sides,  is  called  an  arris. 

Moulding  consists  in  forming  the  surfoce  of  a 

1>iece  by  curved  or  plane  surftces,  or  by  both, 
n  such  a  manner,  that  all  parallel  sections  vrill 
be  similar  figures,  dtat  is,  tneir  boundaries  will 
be  made  all  to  coincide. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  joinery  is,  to 
select  the  stuff  or  boards,  which  ought  for  every 
purpose  to  be  well  seasoned,  and  then  line  it 
out ;  and  if  the  stuff  is  not  already  at  the  size,  as 
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B  most  fiiequenlly  the  case,  it  must  be  ripped  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  when  their  thick- 

oat  with  the  ripping-saw,  or  cros»-cttt  with  the  ness  will  admit,  are  frequently  tongued  together; 

hmd-saw.  or  both,  as  may  be  required.    The  that  is,  the  edges  of  both  boards  are  grooved  to 

next  thing  is  the  planins  of  the  stuff,  first  upon  an  equal  distance  from  the  ^es,  and  to,  an 

the  sides,  then    the  edge  squared,  and  then  equal  depth ;  and  a  slip  of  wood  is  made  to  fit 

ganged  to  a  breadth  and  thickness,  should  either  the  cavity  made  in  both :  this  slip  should  be 

or  lx>th  be  found  necessary.  made  to  fill  the  grooves,  but  ought  not  to  be  so 

Two  or  more  pieces  of  stuff  may  be  fastened  tight  as  to  prevent  the  joint  from  being  rubbed 

together  in  yarious  ways  by  pins  of  wood  or  by  with  proper  cement. 

nails,  but,  in  work  prepared  by  the  joiner  for  the  The  first  tools  used  by  joiners  are  heneh-flana^ 

use  of  building,  pieces  are  more  frequently  which  generally  consist  of  a  jack-plane,  for 

joined  together  by  making  their  surfaces  coin-  taking  away  the  rough  of  the  saw,  and  the  super- 

cide^  and  then  covering  them  over  with  a  hot  fluous  wood,  only  leaving  so  much  as  is  sufficient 

tenacious  liquid   called   glue,  and   afterwards  to  smooth  the  surface ;  the  trying-plane  to  smooth 

rubbing  the  surfaces  until  the  glue  has  been  or  reduce  the  ridges  left  by  the  jack-plane,  and 

almost  rubbed  out,  and  the  one  piece  brought  to  to  straighten  or  regulate  the  surface,  whether  it 

its  situation  with  respect  to  the  other.    The  best  be  plane  or  convex ;  the  long  plane,  when  the 

vofk  is  always  joined  by  this  method.  surmce  is  required  to  be  very  straight ;  and  the 

When  boards  aie  required  of  greater  breadth  smoothtne-plane  in  smoothing,  as  its  name  im- 

than  common,  several  boards  must  be  fastened  plies,  and  giving  the  last  finish  to  the  work. 

logetlier  edge  to  edge,  either  by  nailing  them  to  Besides  the  bench-planes  there  are  others  fof 

pieces  extending  across  the  breadth,  or  glueing  forming  any  kind  of  prismatic  surfaces  whatever, 

them  edge  to  edge,  or  by  joining  pieces  trans-  as  rebating-planes,  grooving-planes,  and  mould- 

versely  together  with  small  boards,  tongued  and  in^lanes. 

groored  into  the  interstices.  Tne  tools  employed  in  boring  cylindric  holes 

Two  pieces  of  stuff  are  joined  together  at  are,  a  stock,  with  bits  of  various  descriptions  and 

ngbt  or  oblique  angles  by  a  mortise  and  tenon  sizes;  gimblets;  and  brad-awls  of  several  diame- 

adapted  to  each  other,  and  &stened  together  ters, 

mm  glue.    When  a  frame  consisting  of  several  The  tools  used  in  paring  the  wood  obliquely, 

nieces  is  required,  the  mortises  and  tenons  are  or  across  the  fibres,  and  for  cutting  rectangular 

fitted  together,  and  the  joints  glued  all  at  one  prismatic  cavities,  aie  in  general  denominated 

tinier  then  entered  to  their  places,  and  forced  chuelt :  those  for  paring  the  wood  across  the 

togetiier  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  fibres  are  called  ftrmers,  or  paring-chisels,  and 

aamp.  those  for  cutting  rectangular  prismatic  cavities 

To  join  any  number  of  planks  together,  so  as  are  called  mortise-chisels,  the  rectangular  cavi- 
to  form  a  Ixwrd  of  a  determinate  breadth,  the  ties  themselves  being  called  mortises  when  made 
fbfies  of  each  running  longitudinal  to  those  of  to  receive  a  projection  of  the  same  form  and  size, 
soy  other,  shoot  the  two  edges  that  are  to  be  and  by  this  means  to  fasten  two  pieces  of  wood 
ioined ;  turn  the  sides  of  the  boards  towards  together  at  any  angle.    The  sides  of  all  chisels, 
each  other,  so  that  die  edges  that  are  shot  may  in  a  direction  of  their  length,  are  straight,  and 
he  both  uppermost ;  spread  these  edges  over  the  side  of  a  chisel  which  contains  the  cutting 
vidi  strong  glue  of  a  proper  consistence,  made  edge  at  the  end  is  steel.    The  best  paring-chisels 
fay  hot ;  one  of  the  boards  being  fixed,  turn  the  are  made  entirely  of  cast  steel.      Chisels  for 
odier  upon  it,  so  that  the  two  edges  may  coin-  paring  concave  surfiices  are  denominated  gouges. 
dde,  and  that  the  feces  may  be  both  in  the  same  Dividing  wood,  by  cutting  away  a  very  thin 
pisne ;  let  these  dry  for  a  rew  hours ;  then  pro-  portion    of  the    material    of  equal  thickness 
tted  to  make  another  joint ;  continue  to  join  as  tfaioughout,  to  any  required  extent,  by  means  of 
aany  boards  or  planks  in  the  same  manner,  till  a  thin  plate  of  steel,  with  a  toothed  edge,  is 
tile  whole  intended  breadth  be  made  out.  If  the  called  saurtn^:  the  instruments  used  are  of  seve- 
Wds  or  planks  of  which  the  board  is  to  be  ral    kinds,  as    the  ripping-saw,   for   dividing 
composed  are  very  long,  the  edges  that  are  to  be  boards  into  separate  pieces  in  a  direction  of  the 
ttited  would  require  to  be  warmed  before  a  fibres;  the  hand-saw,  for  cross-cutting  and  saw- 
he;  and,  for  rubbing  and  keeping  the  joints  ing  thin  pieces  in  a  direction  of  the  grain;  the 
ik  to  each  other,  three  men  would  be  found  pannel-saw,  either  for  cross-cutting  or  cutting 
Bttessary,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  one  at  the  very  thin  boards  longitudinally ;  the  tenon-saw, 
aiddle.     Boards  glued  together  with  this  kind  with  a  thick  iron  back,  for  making  an  incision  of 
efcemcnty  will  stand  as  long  as  the  substance  of  any  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and 
Ae  deals  or  planks  composing  them,  if  not  ex-  for  c^ittmg  pieces  entirely  through,  not  exceeding 
poeed  to  rain  or  intense  neat,  provided  that  the  the  breadth  of  that  part  of  the  plate  without  the 
«ood  has  been  well-seasoned  before  hand,  and  iron  back ;  likewise  a  sash-saw,  and  a  dovetai**- 
ftat  the  grain  be  free  and  straight,  uninterrupted  saw,  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tenon- 
vith  few  or  no  knots.    When  a  board  which  is  saw.    From  the  thinness  of  the  plates  of  these 
to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  is  to  be  made  of  three  last  saws,  it  is  necessary  to  stiffen  them  by 
several  boards  or  planks,  the  cement  to  be  used  a  strong  piece  of  metal  called  the  back,  which  is 
for  imiting  them  snould  not  be  of  skin  glue,  but  grooved  to  receive  the  upper  edge  of  the  f )1ate 
'^  white  lead  ground  up  with  linseed  oil,  so  thin  tfiat  is  fixed  to  the  back,  and  which  is  thereby 
that  the  color  may  be  sensibly  changed  into  a  secured  and  prevented  from  buckling.  When  it 
^tish  cast:  this  kind  of  glue  will  require  a  is  required  to  divide  boards  into  curved  pieces, 
n«ch  greater  time  to  dry  than  skin-glue.  Boards  a  very  narrow  saw  without  a  back,  called  a 
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compa98-saw,  is  used,  and  in  cutting  a  very  small  flat  side  of  the  stem  which  has  the  tooth  upon  the 

hole  a  saw  of  a  similar  description,  called  a  key-  horizontal  sur&ce,  and  pushed  and  drawn  alter- 

hole  saw,  is  employed.    All  these  saws  have  nately  by  (he  workman  from  and  towards  him, 

their  plates  longer  and  thinner,  and  their  teeth  the  cutter  will  make  an  incision  from  the  sur&ce 

finer,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  into  the  wood,  at  a  parallel  distance  from  «tbe 

here  mentioned,  excepting  the  two  last,  which  upper  edge  of  the  vertical  side  on  the  right  band, 

have  thicker  plates  and  coarser  teeth  than  either  This  line,  so  drawn,  will  mark  out  with  pre- 

the  sash  or  dove-tail-saw.    The  external  and  cision,  and  show  the  superfluous  staff  to  be 

internal  angles  of  the  teeth  of  all  saws  are  gene-  taken  away. 

rally  formed  at  an  angle  of  60%  and  the  front  When  a  mortise  is  required  to  be  cut  in  a 
edge  teeth  slope  backward  in  a  small  degree,  but  piece  c>f  wood,  a  gauge  with  two  teeth  is  used, 
incline  to  or  recline  from  the  straight  line  drawn  The  construction  of  this  instrument  is  the  same 
from  the  interior  angle  perpendicular  to  the  edge  as  the  common  gauge ;  but  in  addition  to  this  in- 
in  the  plane  of  the  plate,  as  the  saw  may  be  strument,the  stem  has  a  longitudinal  slider  witli 
employed  in  ripping  or  in  cross-cutting,  or  cut-  a  tooth  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  slider,  so 
ting  perpendicular  to  the  fibres.  The  teeth  of  that  the  two  teeth  may  be  brought  nearer,  or  to 
all  saws,  except  turning  and  key-hole  saws,  are  any  remote  distance  from  each  other,  at  pleasure ; 
bent  on  contrary  sides  of  the  plate,  each  two  and  abo  to  any  distance  A-om  the  &ce  of  the 
teeth  succeeding  each  other,  being  alike  bent  on  head  or  guide  within  the  reach  of  the  stem, 
the  different  sides  of  the  plate ;  viz.  the  one  as  When  wood  has  been  planed,  and  required  to 
much  to  the  one  side  as  the  other  is  to  the  other  be  sawn  across  the  fibres,  and  as  it  is  necessary 
aide,  and  consequently  all  the  teeth  on  the  same  to  be  kept  stationary  while  sawing,  in  order  to 
side  alike  bent  throughout  the  length  of  the  prevent  the  sides  or  the  edges  from  being  bruised, 
plate,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  sides  of  the  joiners  use  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  two  pro- 
cut  which  it  makes  in  the  wood.  jecting  knobs  on  tne  opposite  sides,  one  at  each 

Of  all  cutting  tools  whatever,  the  saw  is  most  end,  ^led  a  side  hook.    The  vertical  side  of 

useful  to  the  joiner,  as  the  timber  or  wood  which  the  interior  angle  of  one  of  the  knobs  is  placed 

he  employs  can  be  divided  into  slips  or  bars  of  close  to  the  vertical  side,  and  the  under  side 

any  size,  with  no  more  waste  of  stuff  than  a  upon  the  top  of  the  bench ;  then  the  wood  is 

slice,  the  breadth  of  which  is  equal  to  the  depth  pressed  against  the  knob  which  projects  from  the 

of  the  piece  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  thickness  upper  surface  while  it  is  cutting  with  the  saw ; 

equal  to  the  distance  of  the  teeth  between  their  but  the  use  of  two  side  hooks  is  better,  as  they 

extreme  points  on  the  alternate  sides  of  the  saw  keep  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  sawn  more  steady, 
measurea  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  said        When  it  is  required  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  to 

sides ;  whereas,  without  the  use  of  the  saw,  a  mitre  with  one  side ;  that  is,  to  half  a  right 

cylindrical  trees  could  only  be  reduced  to  the  angle,  joiners  use  a  trunk  of  wood  with  three 

intended  size  by  means  of  the  axe ;  in  the  use  of  sides,  like  a  box  without  ends,  or  a  top,  the  sides 

which  there  would  not  only  be  an  immense  con-  and  bottom  being  parallel  pieces,  and  the  sides 

sumption  of  stuff,  but  also  much  greater  labor  of  equal  heights :  through  each  of  tlie  opposite 

would  be  required  to  straighten  it.  sides  is  cut  a  kerf  in  a  plane,  perpendicular  to 

Joiners  use  a  small  axe,  called  a  hatchet,  for  the  bottom,  at  oblique  angles  of  45°  and  135% 

cutting  off  the  superfluous  wood  from  the  edge  with  the  planes  of  the  sides ;  and  another  kerf  is 

of  a  piece  of  a  board,  when  the  waste  is  not  of  made  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  have  its  plane 

sufficient  consequence  to  be  sawn.  at  right  angles  to  the  former.     The  trunk  thus 

The  above  are  what  are  commonly  denominated  constructed  is  called  a  mitre-box.    When  the 

edge  tools,  but  there  are  others  required  to  regu-  wood  is  to  be  cut,  the  mitre-box  is  fixed  steadily 

late  the  forms.    All  angles  whatever  are  formed  against  two  side  hooks,  and  the  piece,  which  is 

by  other  reversed  angles  of  the  same  number  of  always  less  than  the  interior  breadth  of  the  mitre- 

deffpees  as  an  exterior  angle  by  an  interior  one,  box,  is  laid  within,  and  pressed  against  the  far^ 

and  the  contrary.    The  instrument  for  trying  ther  interior  angle  of  the  mitre-box  with  the  nde 

right  angles  is  called  a  s^tiorf ,  and  those  for  try-  downwards,  to  which  the  saw-kerf  is  intended  ta 

ins  oblique  angles  are  called  bevels.    The  two  be  perpendicular,  and  in  this  position  it  is  to  be 

tides  which  form  the  edge  of  a  square  are  always  cut.    The  two  kerfs  in  the  sides  of  the  mitie-box 

stationary,  but  those  of  bevels    are  generally  are  requisite,  in  order  to  form  the  acute  angle  on 

moveable  one  leg  upon  the  other  round  a  joint  the  right  oi  left  hand  side  of  the  piece,  as  may 

In  some  cases,  where  a  great  number  of  pieces  be  required. 

are  required  to  be  worked  to  the  same  angle,  a       When  it  is  reauired  to  make  a  piece  of  wood 

stationary  bevel,  called  a  joint  hook,  is  used.  straight  in  one  direction,  joiners  use  a  slip  of 

When  it  is  required  to  reduce  a  piece  of  stuff  wood  straightened  on  one  edge,  from  which  the 

to  a  parallel  breadth,  an  instrument  calXed  a  gauge  slip  of  wood  itself  is  called  a  stiai^t-edge.     Its 

is  used  for  the  purpose.    The  gauge  consists  ge-  use  is  obvious ;  by  its  application  it  will  be  seen 

nerally  of  a  square  piece  with  a  square  mortise,  whether  there  is  a   coincidence   between   th# 

through  which  a  bar  at  right  angles  thereto  is  strairiit-edge  and  surface, 
fitted  and  made  to  slide.    The  bar,  which  is        mien  it  is  required  to  know  whether  the  sur* 

called  the  stem,  has  a  sharp  point,  cutter,  or  fiice  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  in  the  same  plane 

tooth,  at  one  extremitv,  projecting  a  little  from  joiners  use  two  slips  of  wood  straigfatenea  each 

tl»e  sur&ce,  so  that  when  the  side  of  the  gauge,  on  one  edge  with  the  opposite  edge  parallel,  and 

next  to  the  end  which  has  the  point,  is  applied  both  pieces  of  the  same  breadSi  netweea  ihm 

upon  the  vertical  surface  of  the  wood,  with  the  parallel  edges  :    each  piece  has  therefore  twr 
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ittsigfat  edges.     Suppose  H  were  required  to  to  place  the  centre  of  the  hinge  in  the  middle  o^ 
know  whether  a  board  is  twisted  or  its  surface  in  the  joint ;  but,  as  in  many  cases  there  is  u  neces- 
a  plane,  the  workman  lays  one  of  the  slips  across  sity  for  throwing  back  a  flap  to  some  distance 
tiie  one  end,  and  the  other  across  the  other  end  of  firom  the  joint,  the  distance  between  the  joint  and 
the  board,  with  one  of  the  straight  edges  of  each  the  intended  point  roust  be  divided  into  two 
upon  the  suifiice ;  then  he  looks  in  the  longitu-  equal  parts,  which  point  of  dinsion  will  denote 
dinal  directioa  of  the  board,  over  the  upper  edges  the  situation  of  the  centre  of  the  hinge.    Some- 
of  the  two  slips,  until  his  eye  and  the  two  upper  times  doors  are  required  to  be  hung  in  such  a 
edges  of  the  slips  are  in  one  plane ;  or  otherwise  manner,  that,  when  folded  back,  they  shall  be  at 
the  intenection  of  the  plane,  passing  through  the  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  as  is  frequent- 
eye  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nearest  slip,  in-  ly  desirable  in  churches  and  chapels  ;  this  may 
lersect  the  upper  edge  of  the  farther  slip.    If  it  be  easily  effected  by  hinges,  with  knees  project- 
happen  as  in  the  former  case,  the  end^  of  the  ing  to  half  that  distance. 
wood  under  the  slips  are  in  the  same  plane ;  but       In  all  elegant  rooms,  it  is  necessary  to  contrive 
should  it  happen  as  in  the  latter,  they  are  not.  that  the  doors,  when  opened,  should  pass  clear 
In  this  last  case  the  surface  is  said  to  wind ;  and  over  the  carpet ;  now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  can- 
when  the  surface  is  so  reduced  that  every  two  lines  not  be  the  case,  if  the  jamb  on  which  the  door 
are  in  one  plane,  it  is  said  to  be  out  of  winding,  hangs  is  truly  perpendicular,  and  the  bottom  of 
which  implies  its  being  an  entire  plane :  firom  the  door  is  close  to  the  floor,  as  the  bottom  of 
the  use  of  these  slips  they  are  denominated  wind-  doors  commonly  are.    An  inconsiderate  observer 
ing  sticks.  might  recommend  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
We  may  now    direct  the  attention  of  our  door  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  pemiit  its  free  pas- 
readers  to  the  formation  of  doors,  columns,  and  sage  over  the  carpet,  but  still,  when  the  door  is 
stair-cases.  shut,  an  open  space  will  intervene  between  it 
In  forming  the  apertures  of  doortj  whether  and  the  floor,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  the  carpet 
ached  or  quadrangular,  the  height  should,  in  is  continued  through  the  opening  to  an  adjoining 
general,  be  about  their  breadth,  or  a  little  more,  passage  or  room.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
It  was  necessity,  most  probably,  that  gave  birth  room  will  be  rendered  cold  and  uncomfortable ; 
to  this  proportion,  which  habit  has  confirmed  and  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  method  to 
and  rendered  absolute.    The  disposition  of  doors  remedy  the  defect  becomes  immediately  obvious. 
sad  windows,  and  assigning  to  them  their  pro-  This  remedy  may  always  be  found  by  hanging 
per  dimensions,  according  to  the  purposes  for  the  door  witli  rising  hinges,  constructed  for  the 
which  they  are  intended,  are  not  the  business  of  purpose,  with  a  spiral  groove,  which,  winding 
the  joiner,  but  of  the  architect ;  for  which  reason  round  the  knuckle  as  the  door  opens,  gives  it  a 
we  shall  here  advert  only  to  the  common  method  free  passage  over  the  carpet.     Hinges,  however, 
of  decorating  doors  and  windows,  the  former  of  thus  constructed,  require  that  the  door  should  be 
which  have  an  architrave  around  the  sides  and  bevelled  at  the  top  next  to  the  ledge  or  door 
top  of  the  aperture,  with  a  regular  friexe  and  catch,  in  proportion  to  their  rise  at  one  quarter 
cornice  upon  it.    In  some  cases,  the  cornice  is  of  their  revolution. 

soppoitea  by  a  console  on  each  side  of  the  door.       This  is  an  effectual  mode  of  enabling  a  door 

asd  sometimes,  besides  an  architrave,  the  aper-  to  clear  the  carpet ;  but  a  combination  of  thr 

tare  is  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  &c.,  following  modes  recommended  by  Nicholson  ar^ 

which  support  a  regular  entablature,  with    a  less  objectionable.    Raise  the  floor  under  the 

pediment,  or  with  some  other  termination,  either  door,  as  much  as  the  thickness  of  the  carpet 

m  architecture  or  sculpture.    Front  doors,  in-  might  require.    Make  the  knuckle  of  the  bottom 

tended  to  be  ornamented  with  any  of  the  oiders,  hinge  project  an  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 

should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  six  inches  perpendicular  direction  of  the  top  hinge,*- fix  the 

vide;  the  height  should  be  twice  the  width  and  jamb  to  which  the  door  might  be  hung  about  the 

oae-^xtfa  part  more,  which  might  also  be  the  eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  'and 

Wi|^  of  the  column ;  the  abacus  may  be  then  place  a  common  butt  binge  at  the  top,  and  one 

tiken  out  of  that  dimension,  in  order  to  separate  with  a  projecting  knee  at  the  bottom.  * 

^  door  from  the  &n  light.    Thewindowsof  the       The  introduction  of  rising  hinges  requires  » 

priacipa]  floor  are  generally  most  enriched.  The  notch  to  be  cut  out  of  the  door  where  the  hinged 

snplest  method  of  adorning  them  is  with  an  edge  and  the  top  edge  meet,  and,  since  this  can- 

adbitrave  surrounding  the  aperture,  and  crown-  not  be  concealed  on  both  sides  of  the  door,  this 

«1  with  a  frieze  or  cornice.    The  windows  of  method  is  considered  as  defective ;  besides  the 

^  ground  floor  are  sometimes  left  entirely  des-  hinges  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

tiite  of  any  ornament ;   at  other  times  are  sur-       A  gifr  door  is  one  which  is  intended  to  be  con- 

iQBoded  with  rustics,  or  a  regular  architrave  hav-  cealed  in  the  side  of  a  room,  and  therefore  par- 

iog  a  friexe  or  cornice,    "nie  windows  of  the  takes  of  the  same  surface  and  finish  as  the  wall 

ttoond  floor  have  generally  an  architrave  carried  in  which  it  is  inserted.    Therefore,  the  face  of  a 

atirely  round  die  aperture ;  and  the  same  me-  gib  door,  and  the  fiice  of  the  wall  from  which 

diod  is  adopted  in  aaoming  attic  and  mezzanine  the  aperture  is  made  to  receive  the  gib  door,  are 

windows :    out  the  two  latter  seldom  possess  in  the  same  surface. 

either  frieze  o^  cornice;  while  the  windows  of       Fig.  1,  plate  I,  Joihert,  exhibits  the  elevation 

the  second  floor  are  sometimes  crowned  with  of  a  gib  door,  havin?  the  same  moulding  as  the 

both.  base  and  surbase  of  the  room.      A  is  a  section 

With  regard  to  the  hanging  of  doors,  shutters,  of  the  base  moulding  to  a  large. scale,  and  Bthat 

or  flaps  wifli  hinges,  care  should  always  be  taken  of  the  surbase  to  the  same  scale.     A  portion  of 
Vol.  XII.                             '  K 
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the  plan  of  the  door  and  ofUie  surbase,  as  aUoa  tlie  most  common,  however,  arc  those  whose 

part  of  the  jamb,  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  plans  form  a  square  or  parellelogram. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  perfect  work,  the        The  ancients  entertained  a  singular  notion, 

door  should  be  hung  with  centres,  and  not  with  that  the  number  of  steps  ought  to  be  uneven,  in 

hinges,  and  the  centres  should  be  inserted  with-  order  that,  when  the  right  foot  was  placed  on  the 

in  the  solid  of  the  jamb  lining.     Let  O  be  the  first  stair  in  ascending,  the  ascent  might  tcrmi- 

centre  of  the  hinge  O  D,  a  portion  of  the  inner  nate  with  the  same  foot.    This  was  considered 

edge  of  the  surba^in  contact  with  the  door,  and  as  a  favorable  omen  on  most  occasions,  and  they 

C  B  a  portion  of  the  outer  edge ;   let  C  be  some  imagined  that,  when  they  entered  a  temple  in 

point  on  the  outside  of  the  perpendicular  O  B  this  way,  it  produced  greater  and  more  smcere 

opposite  the  jamb.    Join  OC,  and  draw  CD  devotion. 

perpendicular  to  O  C ;  then  C  D  will  be  the  plan  Palladio,  apparently  actuated  by  this  supersti- 
of  ine  joint,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  vertical  tious  motive,  allows  the  stair-case  of  a  dwelling- 
plane.  Though  there  is  no  absolute- necessity,  it  house  eleven  or  thirteen  steps  to  each  flight. 
IS  usual  to  make  the  distance  6C  equal  to  dO.  When  a  stair-case  winds  round  a  newel  or  co- 
The  object  of  this  is,  to  make  the  distance  O  D  lumn,  whether  its  plan  be  circular  or  elliptical, 
the  least  possible,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  jamb  the  diameter  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
may  not  be  impaired  by  cutting  away  more  wood  which  are  set  apart  for  the  steps  and  one  for  the 
than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose.  column.    But  in  circular  or  erliptical  stair-cases 

Palladio,  after  observing  that '  great  care  ought  which  are  open,  or  form  a  well  in  the  middle, 

to  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  stair-atsei^*  so  'that  the  diameter  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts ; 

they  may  not  obstruct  other  places,  nor  be  ob-  two  of  which  are  assigned  for  the  steps,  and  two 

structed  by  them,*  says  that  *  tnree  openings  are  for  the  well  or  void  space  in  the  centre.   Modern 

required  in  stair-cases;   the  first  is  the  door  stair-cases,  however,  nave  often  a  kind  of  well  of 

through  which  one  goes  up  to  the  stair-case,  a  mixed  form;  straight  on  each  side,  and  circu- 

which,  the  less  it  is  hid  to  those  tliat  enter  into  the  lar  at  the  returns  of  each  flight     The  openings 

house,  so  much  the  more  it  is  to  be  commended,  of  these  wells  vary  in  the  point  of  width,  but 

And  it  would  please  one  much  if  it  was  in  a  place  seldom  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
where,  before  that  one  come?  to  it,  the  most  beau-       To  most  stair-ca^es  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 

tiful  part  of  the  house  was  seen;  because  it  both  for  convenience  and  ornament,  to  affix 

makes  Uie  }iouse  (although  it  should  be  little)  hand-rails ;  these  generallv  begin  from  the  ground 

seem  very  large;  but,  however,  let  it  be  manifest,  by  a  twisted  scroll,  which  produces  a  very  good 

and  easily  found.  effect. 

*  The  second  opening  is  the  windows  that  are  BaluUrades  are  sometimes  of  real  use  in  biiild- 
necessary  to  give  light  to  the  steps ;  they  ought  ings,  and  at  other  times  they  are  only  ornamental, 
to  be  in  the  middle,  and  high,  that  the  light  may  Such  as  are  intended  for  use,  as  when  they  are 
be  spread  equally,  every  where  alike.  employed  in  staircases,  before  windows,  or  to 

*  The  third  is  the  opening  through  which  one  enclose  terraces,  &c.,  must  always  be  nearly  of 
enters  into  the  floor  above ;  this  ought  to  lead  the  same  height ;  never  exceeding  three  feet  and 
us  into  ample,  beautifiil,  and  adorned  places.'  a  half,  nor  ever  less  than  three.     But  those  that 

Stair -cases  ought  to  be  proportionea  in  width  are  principally  designed  for  ornament,  as  when 

and  commodiousness  to  the  aimensions  and  use  they  finish  a  building,  should  be  proportioned  to 

of  the  building  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  the  architecture  they   accompany :    and   their 

The  height  of  a  step  ought  not  to  exceed  seven  height  ought  never  to  exceed  four-fifths  of  the 

inches,  nor  in  any  case  should  be  less  than  four;  height  of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are 

but  six  inches  is  a  general  height    The  breadth  placed :   nor  should  it  ever  be  less  than  two- 

of  the  steps  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  inches,  thirds  thereof^  without  counting  the  zocholo,  or 

if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  nor  should  they  plinth,  the  height  of  which  must  be  sufficient  to 

ever  be  more  than  eighteen ;  and,  to  render  the  leave  the  whole  balustrade  exposed  to  view, 
ascent  free  from  the  interruption  of  persons  de-       The  best  proportion  for  balustrades  is  to  divide 

scending,  their  length  should  not  exceed  twelve,  the  whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts ; 

nor  be  less  than  four,  except  in  common  and  eight  of  these  for  the  height  of  the  baluster,  three 

small  buildings,  whose  area  will  not  admit  of  a  for  the  base,  and  two  for  the  cornice  or  rail ;  or 

stair-case  of  more  than  three  feet.    That  the  a»-  into  fourteen  (if  it  be  required  to  make  the  balus- 

cent  may  be  both  safe  and  agreeable,  it  is  requi-  ter  less),  giving  eight  parts  to  the  baluster,  four 

site  also  to  introduce  some  convenient  aperture  to  the  base,  and  two  to  the  rail.    One  of  these 

for  light,  which  ought  to  be  as  nearly  opposite  to  parts  may  be  called  a  module ;  and,  being  divided 

the  first  entrance  to  the  stairs  as  the  nature  of  the  mto  nine  minutes,  may  serve  to  determine  the 

building  will  permit.     An  equal  distribution  of  dimensions  of  the  particul'u  members, 
light  to  each  flight  of  stairs  ought  to  be  particu-       In  balustrades,  tne  distance  between  two  ba- 

li^ly  regarded;  for  which  reason  the  apertures  or  lusters  should  not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of 

windows  are  commonly  placed  at  the  landings  the  baluster  measured  in  its  thickest  part,  nor  be 

or  half  spaces;  though  sometimes  the  whole  is  less  than  one-third  of  it. 
lighted  from  a  dome.    Stair-cases  are  of  various       The  breadth  of  the  pedestals,  when  they  are 

Kinds ;  some  wind  round  a  newel  in  the  middle,  placed  on  columns  or  pilasters,  is  regulated  by 

while  the  risers  of  the  steps  are  straight,  and  them ;   the  dye  never  being  made  broader  than 

sometimes  curved ;  others  are  of  a  circular  plan,  the  top  of  the  shaft,  nor  much  narrower ;  and, 

but  form  a  well  in  the  centre.    The  same  may  when  there  are  neither  columns  nor  pilasters*  on 

be  observed  of  those  whose  plan;  are  elliptical ;  the  front,  the  dye  should  not  be  much  ^)wer  than 
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a  square,  and  seldom  higher.    On  stairs,  or  any  discerning  the  devtatioik  in  some  mstances.  When 

other  inclined  pUoies,  the  same  proportions  are  the  column  is  quite  finished,  it  should  be  we.1 

to  be  observed  as  on  horizontal  ones.  painted,  by  way  of  protection  from  the  effects  of 

A  coltam  ivill  next  occupy  oui  attention.  the  weather. 

To  each  order  of  architecture  belongs  a  par-  Sometimes  columns  are  glued  up  in  two  halves, 
tiealar  kind  of  base,  and  the  first  operation  re-  in  which  cases  those  two  ludves  are  glued  toge- 
quired  is  that  of  glueing  up  the  base.  ther,  and  the  blockings  are  introduced  a  con- 
Hie  shaft  of  a  column  snould  be  glued  up  in  siderable  way  by  hand ;  but,  if  the  column  be  too 
eight  or  more  staves,  according  to  its  intended  long,  a  rod  of  sufficient  length  may  be  used, 
dimensions  ;  but  care  should  be  always  taken  to  Both  these  methods  have  some  inconveniences, 
have  the  joint  in  the  middle  of  a  fillet,  and  not  which  cannot  be  avoided  ;  by  the  former  method, 
m  a  Ante,  which  would  impair  its  strength  very  the  last  joints  cannot  be  rubbed  together  from 
much.  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  tapering  of  the. 
F^  3  and  4  show  a  phm  of  the  upper  and  stave,  but  if  this  be  glued  quickly  it  will  be 
lofwer  ends,  or  the  horizontal  section  at  top  and  pretty  sound ;  by  the  latter  method  there  will  be 
bottom.  If  eight  pieces  are  sufficient  to  form  an  uncertainty  of  the  blockings  being  sound.  In 
the  column,  let  an  octagon  be  described  round  all  cases,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
the  ends,  and  let  lines  be  drawn  from  each  angle  the  grain  of  the  blocking  piece  in  the  sarae  di- 
of  die  octagon  to  the  centre ;  when  the  bevel  of  rection  as  the  graiti  of  the  column,  so  as  that 
the  edges  of  the  staves  will  be  given  for  the  they  may  both  expand  and  shrink  alike,  when 
joints,  which  must  be  quite  straight  from  top  to  affected  by  the  weather. 

bottom^  though  the  staves  be  narrower  at  the  Fig.  5  represents  the  mode  practised  in  gluing 

top,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.    These  staves  must  be  up  a  capital.    The  parts  denoted  by  B  B,  &c., 

01  sufficient  thickness,  because  their  outsides  are  triangular  blocks  of  wood,  glued  upon  the 

lave  to  assume  a  curvature  proportioned  to  the  front,  in  order  to  complete  the  angular  square : 

swell  of  the  column  by  means  of  a  diminishing  upon  them  the  pieces  A,  A,  A,  &c.  are  glued,  and 

role ;  next  glue  the  pieces  together  one  after  the  this  is  considered  the  best  method  of  gluing  up 

odier  as  the  glue  dries ;  block  them  well  at  the  the  capital.    Another  method  is,  to  glue  the 

corners     in    the    inside,    which    will    greatly  triangular  blocks  CC,  at  tlie  angle  of  the  abacus; 

stiengdien  the  joints;  and  proceed  in  this  man-  then  the  four  sides  of  the  abacus  as  D,  £,  F, 

ner  lo  the  last  stave ;  but  all  the  blocks  must  be  may  be  made  of  one  entire  length,  and  mitred 

glaed  on  and  dried,  before  the  last  stave  can  be  at  the  horns,  or  they  may  have  a  joint  in  the 

fitttened.     Pieces,  however,  may  be  glued  quite  middle  of  the  abacus,  where  the  rose  is  placed, 

across  for  the  last  stave,  and  fixed  to  the  inside  as  the  workman  shall  think  fit :  this  method  will 

of  the  tvro  adjoining  staves,  or  they  may  be  fixed  do  either  for  a  column  or  a  pilaster. 

by  Kievrs  to  each  stave,  in  which  case  the  under  Fig.  6  exhibits  the  method  of  glueing  op  the 

sile  of  the  last  stave  must  be  planed  so  as  to  base  of  a  column. 

mb  wdl  on  the  cross  pieces.  The  mode  of  mitring  the  bottom  course  to- 

When  the  stave  is  put  in,  and  glued  upon  the  gether,  which  must  be  ^ected  on  a  perfectly  flat 

cross  pieces,  it  mav  be  driven  tight  home,  like  a  board,  and  by  fitting  all  the  joints  as  close  as 

wedge,  and  the  whole  will  be  firm  and  substan-  possible.     When  the  course  has  been  well  glued 

tial  throughout,  great  care,  nevertheless,  ought  to  together,  and  secured  on  the  inside  with  blocks 

be  taken  as  to  preparing  the  staves  and  blocks  out  at  the  several  angles,  the  top  of  the  course  must 

of  wood  thoroughly  dry,  because,  after  the  lapse  of  be  planed  quite  smooth  and  out  of  winding; 

some  dme,  if  the  wood  be  moist,  the  column  will  after  this,  the  next  course  must  be  glued  on,  and 

be  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  at  the  joints,  the  joint  must  be  broken  in  the  middle  of  the 

It  will  be  necessary  also  to  make  each  piece  ac-  under  course  -(as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 

coiding  to  the  plan,  for  a  trifling  error  in  any  one  the  plate),  by  which  means  as  many  courses  can 

piece  will  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the  be  glued  down  as  may  be  required.     When  the 

cobunn  after  glueing.    When  the  glue  used  in  whole  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  operations  of  the 

combimng  the  column  is  dry,  the  angles  must  turner  may  commence. 

be  regnlarly  worked  off  all  round:  and  the  co-  A  pediment  is  a  triangular  cornice,  of  which 

han  will  dien  have  double  the  number  of  sides,  one  of  the  sides  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  two 

w  cants,  bearing  a  proportionable  regularity  to  inclined,  and  of  equal  length,  such  as   fi}?.  1 

each  other.     Proceed   m  a  similar  manner  to  plate  II.,  or  a  pediment  is  a  segment  of  a  circ'e 

«ork  oir  the  angles  as  before,  so  as  to  make  the  fig.  2,  with  a  circular  and  straight  cornice. 

fides,   or  cant  of  the  column,   quite   regular.  As  no  pediment  can  be  conveniently  executed 

Lasdy,  let  a  plane  be  formed,  in  order  to  fit  the  without  two  kinds  of  cornices,  to  give  each  of 

carve  of  the  column  at  the  bottom,  or  render  it  the  cymas  such  a  shape  or  curve  as  shall  agree 

rather  flatter;  then  round  off  all  the  angles,  until  in  their  mitre,  we  must  first  describe  the  level 

the  surface  of  the  column  is  perfectly  smooth,  cornice  a6c</e,  figs.  3  and  4,  and  through  the 

One  thing  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  points  a,  6,c,(/,e,  draw  lines  ag,  6  A,  ci,  (/Ac,  e/, 

moulds  employed  in  jointing  the  staves  together,  agreeable  to  the  rake  or  angle  which  one  of  the 

is,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly  true  inclined  sides  makes  with  the  horizon,  or  from  « 

when  applied  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  centre  agreeable  to  the  ate  required  to  form  th» 

joiot.    The  most  correct  mode  is  that  made  use  segment. 

of  in  finding  the  backing  of  a  hip  rafter;  but  Draw^o'  perpendicular  to  ag,  and  draw  </p 

this  exactness,  nevertheless,  is  not  always  at-  perpendicular  to /o'.  From  the  points  a,  6,  c,d^e, 

tended  to,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  0  9,  to  meet  the  line 

K2 
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mn,  tod  from  if^  in  ifp^  tei  off  dwtances  equal  and  a  harboor  for  inieetSy  the  faapoitaiiee  of 
to  the  distances  from  m,  in  the  line  m  n,  where  adopting  this  method  of  filing  akiiting  will  be 
perpendicolan  meet  it,  and  draw  perpendicubus    apparent. 

nom  the  points  in  tfp,  and  let  these  peq>endicii-  In  fixing  any  board  above  five  or  six  inches 
Ian  intersect  the  lines  af ,  bk^ei,  &c^  in  the  wide,  similar  precautions  are  necessary ;  other- 
points  ffOjpfq^r;  then  the  currefopqr  is  the  wise  it  is  certain  to  split  when  the  house  be- 
section  of  the  inclined  moulding.  In  like  roan-  comes  inhabited.  We  ma^,  in  geneial,  either 
ner  draw  g  §,  perpendicular  to  a  f  .*  from  s,  in  fix  one  edge,  and  groore  the  other,  so  as  to  leave 
the  line  s^  set  off  the  sereial  distances  from  m,  it  at  liberty,  or  fix  it  in  the  middle,  and  leare 
in  the  line  m  n,  and  draw  lines  from  the  points    both  edges  at  liberty. 

of  division  parallel  to  s  9,  to  meet  the  lines  Sometimes  a  wide  board,  or  a  piece  consisting 
paralid  to  «g,  in  the  points  g^kji^k^l;  then  of  several  boards,  may  be  fixed  by  means  of 
ghikl  is  the  section  of  a  moulding,  retoming  buttons  screwed  to  the  back,  which  turn  into 
parallel  to  the  moulding  of  which  ahede  b  the  grooves  in  the  framing,  bearen,  or  Joists,  to 
section.  which  it  is  to  be  fixed.    If  any  shrinking  takes 

Figs.  5  and  6  aredescribed  in  a  similar  manner    place,  the  buttons  slide  in  the  grooves.    In  this 
as  is  evident  manner  the  landings  of  stairs  are  fixed,  and  it 

Fig.  7  shows  the  manner  of  drawing  angle    is  much  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  top  of  a  table 
bars  for  shop  fronts,  supposing  the  angle  bars  to    to  its  frame. 

be  the  same  thickness  as  the  intermediate  verti-  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  ingenious  ma- 
cal  and  horizontal  bars.  These  bats  being  duly  chine  for  bending  sash  bars,  &c.  A  A,  plate  2» 
placed  accordinff  to  the  plan  of  the  windows,  fig.  9,  represents  the  bed  of  the  machine,  which 
/no,  through  c  draw  co,  meeting  rs  in  a,  and  may  be  a  plank  suitable  on  the  articles  to  be 
the  side  of  the  angle  bar  in  6 :  from  c,  with  the  bent ;  Jtfijift  represents  bearers  screwed  to  Che 
distance  611,  describe  an  arc  intersecting  pf  in  d.  bed,  and  likewise  screwed  down  to  a  work 
Draw  tiyjk^  parallel  to  u^,  meeting  rs  in  t,ib,  bench,  as  shovm  at  the  section  to  the  right  hand : 
and  draw cgjfky  parallel  to  cd^  meeting  pf  in  MM  represents  the  heads  of  the  screws;  B 
m  and  k.  Make  t'l,  k  m,  &c.,  equal  to  i;/^,  fkj  shows  a  templet  (conmionly  called  a  cylinder  by 
iicc.,  finding  a  sofiicient  number  of  points ;  in  the  workmen),  the  centre  of  which  is  at  ^d»  and  i« 
same  manner  draw  the  curves  and  complete  the  supposed  to  be  employed  bending  a  sash  style 
ai^le  bar  as  required.  smd  bead  at  the  same  time,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks  to  that  tion. 
part  of  joinery  which  is  performed  at  the  bench ;  Suppose  the  style  intended  to  be  bent  to  be 
out  by  hx  the  most  important  part  remains  to  workea  to  its  proper  rabbet  and  mouldings,  and 
be  considered.  For,  however  well  a  piece  of  the  templet  nibbeted  to  receive  it  and  the  bead 
work  may  have  been  prepared,  if  it  be  not  pro-  also;  then  suppose  the  style  to  be  fiistened  to 
^eAjfiitd^  it  cannot  fulm  its  intended  purpose,  the  straight  part  of  the  templet  by  means  of  small 
As  in  (he  preceding  part,  we  shall  state  the  cramps,  as  represented  at  K  K.  n,  11,91,11,  repre- 
ceneral  principles  that  ought  to  be  made  the  sents  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  which  is  pressed  dose 
basis  of  practice,  and  illustrate  those  principles  to  the  templet  by  means  of  the  wheel  i  i,  and  the 
by  particular  examples.  screw  g  g ;  the  cylinder  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 

It  the  part  to  be  nxed  consist  of  boards  joined  act  of  beinff  moved  round  by  means  of  the  lever 
together,  but  not  framed,  it  should  be  fixed  so  c  c,  and,  when  brought  far  enough  round,  may 
that  it  may  shrink,  or  swell,  without  splitting,  be  confined  by  cramps  as  on  the  other  side. 
The  nature  of  the  work  will  generally  determine  We  may  now  notice,  though  it  must  be  but 
how  this  may  be  effected.  Let  us  suppose  that  briefly,  the  best  mode  of  selecting  and  aeostmip^ 
a  plane  back  of  a  window  is  to  be  fixed.  Fig.  the  materials  employed  by  the  joiner.  It  is  well 
8  IS  a  section  showing  B  the  back  of  the  window,  known  that  wooa  contracts  less  in  proportion,  in 
A  the  vrindow  sill,  D  the  floor,  and  C  the  skirt-  diameter  than  it  does  in  circumference ;  hence  a 
ing.  Now  let  the  back  be  firmly  nailed  to  the  whole  tree  always  splits  in  dryinff.  Mr.  Knight  has 
window  sill  A,  and  let  a  narrow  piece  d,  with  a    shown  that,  in  consequence  of  utis  irregular  con- 

froove  and  cross  tongue  in  its  upf>er  edge,  be  traction,  a  board  may  be  cut  from  a  tree,  that 
xed  to  the  bond  timl^rs  or  plugs  in  the  wall;  can  scarcely  be  made,  by  any  means,  to  retai'i 
the  tongue  being  insetted  also  into  a  correspond-  the  same  form  and  position  when  subjected  to 
ing  groove  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  B.  It  various  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture.  From  the 
is  obvious  that,  Uie  tongue  being  loose,  the  back  ash  and  tbe  beech  he  cut  some  thin  boards,  in 
B  may  contract  or  expand,  as  a  pannel  in  a  different  directions  relatively  to  their  transverse 
frame.  The  dado  of  a  room  should  be  fixed  in  the  septa,  so  that  the  septa  crossed  the  middle  of 
same  manner.  In  the  principal  rooms  of  a  house  some  of  the  boards  at  right  angles,  and  lay  nenrly 
the  skirting  C  is  usually  grooved  into  the  floor  parallel  with  tlie  surfiu^s  of  others.  Both  kinds 
D,  and  fixed  only  to  the  narrow  piece  d,  which  were  placed  in  a  warm  room,  under  perfoctly 
is  called  a  ground.  By  fixing,  in  this  manner,  similar  circumstances.  Those  which  had  beea 
the  skirting  covers  the  joint,  which  would,  other-  formed  by  cutting  across  the  transverse  septa,  as 
vrise,  soon  be  open  by  the  shrinking  of  the  back;  at  A,  fig.  10,  plate  2,  soon  changed  their  form 
and  from  the  skirting  being  grooved  into  the  TenrconsideraDlyythe  one  side  becoming  hollow, 
floor,  but  not  fristened  to  it,  there  cannot  be  and  the  other  round ;  and  in  diying  they  odd- 
aK  open  joint  between  the  skirting  and  floor,  tracted  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  in  width. 
When  it  is  consiuered  that  an  open  joint  in  such  The  other  kind  in  which  the  septa  were  nearly 
41  situation  must  become  a  receptacle  for  dust,    parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  Ae  boards,  as  at  B, 
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tainedy  with  very  little  variation,  their  primary  of  a  door,  hung  with  centref,  from  cuningy  to  ai 

form,  and  did  not  contract  in  drying  more  than  to  rub  against  the  jamb.    A  very  latisfkctory 

tfaice  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  width.  reason  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Knight,  which 

As  Mr.  Knight  had  not  tried  resinous  woods,  also  points  out  the  manner  of  cutting  out  wood, 

two  specimens  were  cut  irom  a  piece  of  Memel  so  as  to  be  less  subject  to  this  defect,  which  it  is 

timbo',  and,  to  fully  explain  the  matter,  we  may  most  desirable  to  avoid.     The  interior  layers  of 

coQceire  the  6gure  to  represent  the  section  of  a  wood,  being  older,  are  more  compact  and  solid 

tree,  the  annual  rings  being  shown  by  circles.  B  than  the  eiterior  layers  of  the  same  tree ;  coose- 

D  represents  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  quently,  in  drying,  the  latter  contract  more  in 

pieces  was  cut,  and  A  C  the  other.    The  board  length  than  the  former.  This  irregularity  of  con- 

AC  cx>Dtiacted  3*75  per  cent,  in  width,  and  be-  traction  causes  the  wood  to  curve,  in  thedirectio' 

came  hollow  on  the  side  marked  b.    The  board  of  its  length,  and  it  may  be  avoided  by  cutting 

B  D  retained  its  original  streightness,  and  con-  the  wood  so  that  the  parts  of  each  piece  shall  be 

tneted  onlv  0*7  per  cent.    The  difference  in  the  as  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  possible, 

quantity  of  construction  is  still  greater  than  in  Besides  the  contraction  which  takes  place  in 

baid  wcMxis.  dzying,  wood  undergoes  a  considerable  change 

From  these  experiments  the  advantages  to  be  in  bulk  with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
oblatfsed,  merely  oy  a  proper  attention  in  cutting  In  straight-grained  woods  the  change  in  length 
oQt  boards  for  pannels.  Ice,  will  be  obvious ;  is  nearly  insensible,  hence  they  are  sometimes 
and  it  will  also  be  found  that  pannels,  cut  so  that  employed  for  pendulum  rods ;  but  the  lateral 
die  septa  are  nearly  parallel  to  their  faces,  will  dimensions  vary  so  much  that  a  wide  pi^e  of 
appear  of  a  finer  and  more  even  giain,  and  re-  wood  will  serve  as  a  rude  hygrometer.  The  ex- 
quire  less  labor  to  make  their  surnces  even  and  tent  of  variation  decreases  m  a  few  seasons,  but 
smooth.  it  is  of  some  importance  to  the  joiner  to  be 

Tlie  results  of  these  experiments  are  not  less  aware,  that,  even  in  very  old  wood,  when  the 
lEteresting  to  cabinet-makers,  particularly  in  the  surfiBce  is  removed,  the  extent  of  variation  is 
construction  uf  billiard-tables,  card-tables,  and  nearly  the  same  as  in  new  wood, 
indeed  every  kind  of  table  in  use.  For  such  It  appears,  from  Rondelet's  experiments,  that, 
purposes  the  plark  should  be  cut  so  as  to  cross  in  wooa  of  a  mean  degree  of  dryness,  the  extent 
the  rings  as  nearly  in  the  direction  B  D  as  possi-  of  contraction  and  expansion,  produced  by  the 
ble.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  knowledge  usual  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  this  property  of  wood,  that  renders  the  billiard-  was,  in  fir  wood,  from  in  to  ^  part  of  its  width ; 
taUes  of  some  makers  so  far  superior  to  those  of  and  in  oak,  from  «li  to  ^  part  of  its  width.  Con- 
others,  sequently  Uie  mean  extent  of  variation  in  fir  is 

In  wood  that  has  the  larger  transverse  septa,  i),,  and  in  oak  ^Jg;  and  at  this  mean  rate,  in  a 

as  the  oak,  for  example,  boards  cut  as  B  D  will  fir  board  about  twelve  inches  and  a  half  wide, 

be  figured,  while  those  cut  as  A  C  will  be  plain,  the  difference  in  width  would  be  ^  of  an  inch. 

Thae  is  another  kind  of  contraction  in  wood  This  will  show  the  importance  of  attending  to 

irinlst  drying,  which  causes  it  to  become  curved  the  n^axims  of  construction;  for,  if  a  board  of 

B  die  direction  of  its  length.     In  the  long  stiles  that  width  should  be  fixed  at  both  edges,  it 

uf  framing  we  have  often  observed  it ;  indeed  must  unavoidably  split  firoro  one  end  to  the 

on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  tne  stile  other. 


JOINT,*,  f.    IaX.  hmdwra;  French /otitfurv.  Out  of  jobU.    Thrown  into  confusion  and 

Articalation  of  limbs;  juncture  of  moveable  disorder;  confiised;  fiiU  of  disturbance. 

in  animal  bodies.  The  time  is  «««  of  Joint,  oh  cursed  ^ght  I 

Dropsias  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums.  That  ever  I  was  bora  to  set  it  right.    Bhaktptan^ 

MUtom.  Joint,  adj, 

I  fifiit  the  same  pain  ia  the  sameiotnt.     Temple.  Shared  among  many. 

Hinge  ;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of  the  Entertain  no  more  of  it, 

pBts.  Than  z  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all.    S^ahpeare^ 

■^  coach,  the  eover  whereof  was  made  with  such  United  in  the  same  possession  :  as  we  say, 

jmtB  ihat  as  they  might.  *jb  av<nd  the  weather,  pull  joi-heirsnt  or  coheirs,  joint-heiresses  or  cohet"- 

tvpdoee  when  they  listed;  so  when  they  would,  lesses. 

•fT  ought  nsnain  as  discovered  and  open-sighted  as  n^^  ,qq  uid  man  did  strive, 

•  hoiadMck.                                                Sdney.  j^^  tenants  of  the  world,  who  thoold  survive. 

In  joinery;  Vr.jointe.  Donne, 

Stnigfat  line,  sin  joiners'  language,  is  called  a  jomt ;  Combined ;  acting  together  in  consort, 

tbt  b,  two  pieces  of  wood  aze  shot,  that  is,  plained.  On  yoar>otnt  vigour  new 

MoMn,  My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.  Mikom, 

A  knot  or  commissure  in  a  plant.  Joiht,  r.  a.    From  me  noun. 

One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  To  form  in  articulations, 

holcher.  The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,   and 

In  bringing  a  Joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your  furnished  with  several  mnsdes.  MlAyonthe  Creation. 

lofid.                                                        Swift.  To  form  many  parts  into  one. 

Ouiofjomt.  Luxated;  slipped  from  the  socket.  Against  the  steed  ke  threw 

ot  correspondent  p^rt  where  it  naturally  moves.  His  forcefol  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 

M  J  head  and  whole  body  was  sore  hurt,  and  also  Pierced  through  the  yielding  pbnks  €i Jointed  wood 

MS  of  my  arms  and  lojgs  put  out  tf  Joint.    Herbert,  Drydm. 
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To  join  together  in  confederacy.    Not  used.  The  jomture  that  vour  king  must  make, 

The  ♦i">w  Vfith  her  dowiy  fthail  be  counterpoiied. 

Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst  ^           ,      ,       Shalapmre, 

Ciesar.                                         Shaktpoart.  The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  kved  m  1589, 

_,,..,..        ^  and  many  yean  since,  was  mairied  in  Edward  the 

To  dmde  a  joml;  to  cut  or  quarter  into  Fourth's  tune,  and  held  her  jamtuf  from  all  the 

joints.  earls  of  Desmond  since  then. 

He  joints  the  neck ;  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong  RaUigh't  History  of  the  World, 

The  helm  flies  off;  and  bean  the  head  alonv.  There's  a  ci?il  question  used  of  late, 

Drydm,  Where  lies  mj  jomt«r%  wheie  your  own  estate  1 

The  Joists  of  the  human  body  are  called  by  Dnf^en, 
anatomists  articulations.  See  Akatomy.  The  Joihtuee.  See  Dowse.  To  enjoy  her  ioin- 
suppleness  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought  ture,  the  widow  must  hare  been  the  wife  of  the 
by  long  practice  from  infancy  is  very  surprising,  party  at  his  decease ;  not  dirorced  a  yinculo 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  was  a  per-  matrimonii :  nor,  if  she  has  eloped  .  from  her 
son  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and  iainous  for  it  in  husband,  and  lived  with  an  adulterer,  shall  she  be 
London,  where  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  entitled  to  dower,  unless  her  husband  be  volun- 
name  of  Clark  the  posture-master.  This  man,  tarily  reconciled  to  her.  The  widows  of  traitors 
by  long  practice,  distorted  many  of  the  bones,  are  also  barred  of  their  dower  by  5  and  6  Edw. 
of  which  nobody  before  had  ever  thought  it  pos-  VI.  cap.  11,  but  not  the  widows  of  felons.  An 
sible  to  alter  the  position.  lie  had  such  an  ^ien  cannot  be  endowed,  unless  she  be  queen 
absolute  command  of  his  muscles  and  joints,  that  consort  If  a  woman  levies  a  fine  with  her  hus- 
he  could  almost  disjoint  his  whole  body ;  so  ^i^^,  or  if  a  common  recovery  be  had  with  the 
that  he  once  imposed  on  the  famous  Mullens  by  husband  and  wife  of  the  husband's  lands,  she  is 
his  distortions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  refused  barred  of  her  dower.  A  widow,  clear  of  these 
to  undertake  his  cure :  but,  to  the  amazement  of  impediments,  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  endowed 
the  physician,  no  sooner  had  he  given  over  his  ^^  ^^  lands  and  tenemenU,  of  which  her  bus- 
patient,  than  he  saw  him  restore  himself  to  the  ^>and  ^m  »»ed  ^^  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  at  any 
figure  and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  *iroe  during  the  coverture;  and  of  which  any 
distortion. about  him.  issue  she  might  have  had  might  by  possibility 

JOINTED,  flrfi.    From  joint.    Full  of  joints,  '**!5,^°  H";.   ,r  u     e       ..  ^ 

knots,  or  commissures.  „  JOINVILLE  (John  Sire  de),   an  emment 

I.-    L-  L  French  statesman  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 

Tk   •  •  ^Jt^k"^      u    ?              DiL.!,-  "^  seneschal,  or  high  steward  of  Champagne, 

The  jointed  herbage  shoots.               PhOl^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^;           »     ,  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

JOINTER,  n.«.     From  joint.    A  sort  of  LouU  IX.    He  attended  that  monarch  in  all  bis 

pl^e*                                       ,       ,    «  expeditions ;  and  all  matters  of  justice  in  the 

The  jwnter  is  somewhat  lon^  than  the  foreplue,  pJa^e  were  referred  to  his  decision.    He  wrote 

and  hath  its  sole  pcrfectlv  straight :  its  office  is  tofol-  £eHistory  of  St.  Louis  in  French,  which  is  a 

low  the  fore-plane,  and  shoot  an  edge  perfectly  _^„  «„^/„.   «„j  :..*«.^*:»<*  ^iiJL'  ^^A  Ais^ 

straight,  when  a  joint  is  to  be  shot.     ^^  ^osom.  ""f^^^Iio*  ^    ^^?-^  piece,  and  died 

,f    '__^,,            ^  about  1318.    The  best  ediUon  of  thn  work  is 

JOINTLY,  adv.    From  joint.  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  folio,  with  notes. 

Together;  not  separately.  Joinville,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 

I  b^n  a  combat  fint  with  him  oarticularly,  and  department  of  Upper  Mame,  and  late  province 

after  his  death  with  the  others  joint^.          Sidney,  of  Champagne,  with  a  large  magnificent  castlte^ 

Because  all  that  are  of  the  church  cannot  jointly  situated  on  the  Mame,  fif&en  miles  south-east 

and  eouallywork;  the  fint  thing  in  polity  required  of  St.   Dizier,  125   of  Paris,  and  twenty-five 

IS  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  church.       Hooker.  south-west  of  Bar  le  Due. 

In  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation.  JOINUS,  or  Jains  as  they  are  sometimes 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  shew  '^}^*^  ^^  «'  "^  ^[  Hindoos,  found  in  con- 

How  strangely  high  endeavoun  may  be  blest,  siderable  numbers  in  the  southern  pemiuula  of 

Where  piety  and  valor >«ir/y  go.         Dryien.  India.    They  are  dissenters  from  the  established 

JOINTRESS,  n...     From  jointure.     One  v!!l' "^^  ^IT^iTIk  *"' "^fl*^^ 

who  holds  any  thing  in  jointure.  ^  ^"^  and  all  the  grand  objects  of  Hindcw  vene- 

Q  ration.    They  have  adopted  opinions  concerning 

•PI    •       .  ,  .  . /^***?^lu-        ft.     ..  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  seem  to  partake 

w!fvT£rk".n  CTJL^^^^    T'  l.  Of  tlie  cLrecter  of  atheism.   The  material  world, 

Wti  ve  taken  now  to  wife.  Shaksptare.  Hamlet.  «       *i-       •  j      *   «               j       •—i-  .« 

t/^^TT^T.cm/'v^T  #              »  **  ^^^^  ^  t**®  minds  of  all  men  and  animals,  are 

JOINTSTOOL,  fi.f.     Joint  and  stool.    A  by  them  held  to  be  eternal,  and  they  refuse  to 

stool  made  not  merely  by  insertion  of  the  feet,  acknowledge  any  thing  which  is  not,  or  has  not 

but  by  inserting  one  part  in  another.  been,  the  object  of  the  senses .    Upon  this  prin- 

He  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps  ciple  they  deny  the  existence  of  any  beings  supe- 

upon  jointicoob,  and  wean  his  hoot  very  smooth  like  rior  to  man,  and  have  no  cbiccts  of  worship 

unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.                        Shahpeare.  except  men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the 

Could  that  be  eternal  which  they  had  seen  a  rode  nnk  of  divinities.  They,  however,  set  no  bounds 

tronk,  and  perhaps  the  other  piece  of  it  d^Jointttool  7  to  the  perfection  which  the  human  soul  mxy  ar- 

8ou4h.  nve  at. 

JOINTURE,  n.  f.    ¥t,  jointure.    F^taleset-  They  have  three  ranks  of  ascetics,  or  Yatis. 

tied  on  a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  The  first,  called  Anuvrata,  is  attained  by  him 

decease  who  forsakes  his  family,  entirely  cuts  oif  his 
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haiTi  holds  always  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  pea-  solemn  sacrifices.  The  next  dajr  hone  races  and 

cock's  feathers,  and  an  earthen  pot,  and  wears  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited.  The  following 

clothes  of  a  tawny  color.  The  second  rank,  Ma-  day  was  set  apart  for  wrestling,  the  Wctors  were 

harrata,  requires  that  all  dress  should  be  aban-  crowoed  with  garlands  of  myi^e,  generally  used 

doned,  except  a  mere  rag  to  cover  nakedness,  at  funeral  solemnities.    They  were  sometimes 

and  that  the  hair  should  be  pulled  out  by  the  rewarded  with   tripods  of  brass.    The    place 

loocs.    Ue  who  aspires  to  attain  the  third  de-  where  the  exercises  were  exhibited  was  called 

gne^or  Nirvana^  throws  aside  even  rags,  remains  lolaion ;  where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monu- 

eotirely  naked,  and  eats  nothing  but  rice  once  in  ment  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas, 

tiro  days.  He  is  held  in  nearly  equal  veneration  who  wa:*  buned  in  Sardinia.  TItese  monuments 

villi  the  priests  and  xajasy  whoae  images  are  were  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 

vonbipped  in  the  temples.  day  of  the  festival. 

At  Billicoll,  or  Belhgola,  is  the  residence  of  lOLAS,  or  Iolaus,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son 

dieir  high  (priest,  and  a  gigantic  image  of  Go-  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Thessaly,  who  assisted  Her- 

nt  Iswara  Swami,  one  of  their  chiefii,  the  foot  cules  in  conquering  the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a 

of  which  is  nine  feet  in  length,  so    that  the  hot  iron  the  wound  where  the  heads  had  been 

height  of  the  entire  statue  cannot  be  less  than  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others.    He 

fiAj-fiour  feet :  there  is  a  similar  one  at  Kurcuf,  was  restored  to  his  youth  and  vigor  by  Hebe,  at 

ocar  Maogalore.      Samana  and  Gaudma,  the  the  request  of  his  friend  Hercules.    Some  time 

Bain  objects  of  Boodh  veneration,  are  also  enu-  afterwards  lolas  assisted  the  Heraclide  against 

Boated  bv  the  Jains  among  the  earliest  of  their  Eurystheus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own 

priests.    6n  the  other  hand  they  differ  from  the  hand.    Plutarch  says,  lolas  had  a  monument  in 

boodhists  in  being  divided  into  four  castes.  The  BcBOtia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  bind 

Jainsobservesimilar  penances  with  otherHindoos,  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  consider- 

«Jj  canying  them  to  a  greater  extreme.     They  ing  the  place  as  sacred  to  love  and  friendship. 

ue  abo  scrupnlous  to  a  still  greater  degree  as  to  According  to  Diodonis  and  Pausanias,  loiaa 

vasng  the  aeath  of  any  living  thing.   To  guard  died,  and  was  buried  in  Sardinia,  whither  he 

ipsDst  this  the  strict  Jains  do  not  eat  after  sun-  went  to  make  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  the 

Mt;  they  have  always  a  small  broom  to  sweep  sons  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thes- 

^  groiuid  before  them,  and  never  drink  water  pius. 

oalos  strained  through  a  doth.    Like  the  other  JOLE,  n.  s.          ^      Fr.  gueukj  joU ;   Lat. 

Hiodoos,  they  consider  it  unlawful  for  the  widow  Joll,  v,a,              I  jooiaiu,  Jole,  the  face  or 

h)  many  again ;  but  discourage  the  practice  of  Jol'lily,  adv,       \  cheek.    Joll,  to  beat  the 

achficiDg  her  on  the  body  of  the  huslxmd.  They  Jol'lihent,  n.  s.    >head  against  any  thing. 


i'are  a  system  of  their  own  with  regard  to  his-        Jol'liness,  n.  s. 
iofy,  chronology,  aod  physics,  still  more  absurd        Jol'lity,  n.  t. 
ban  that  of  the  Vedas.  Jol'ly,  o^f . 


Jolly, gay;  merry;  plump 
as  in  high  health :  noisy 
mirth  and  merriment  is 


JOIST,  s  f .     From  Fr.  joindre.    The  secon-  called  jollity  or  jolliment.    The  definition  of 

<ivj  beam  of  a  floor.  these  words  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

S«Be  wood  XI  not  good  to  use  for  beams  or  iouti •  This  Phebns,  which  that  thought  upon  no  guile, 

^KMtte  of  the  brittlenets.     Mortmer^$  Huibandry.  Disceived  was  for  all  his  jolUm. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist,  Chaucer.  The  ManeipUi  TeU, 

Aod  there  stood  futened  to  a  joiil.     Swift.  Most  like  Alcyon  seeming  at  a  glance ; 

JorsT,  V.  a.     From  the  noun.    To  fit  in  the  Alcyon  he,  the  iollie  shepheaid  swaine, 

analler  beams  of  a  flooring.  That  wont  full  merrilie  to  pipe  and  daunce, 

JOKE,  n.  f .  «c  ».  n.  (      Lat.  joats.    A  jest ;  And  fill  with  pleasance  cveiy  wood  aodplaine. 

Jo'iEa,  ».f.              S  something  not  serious:  ,,                           ^.  ^P^"^^-  Di^fm^nds. 

jet  or  be  merry :  a  jester  ;  a  merry  fellow.  ^pon  our  way  to  which  we  wcien  bent 

L          .       ^  ^-.     "'                 .     .■'       , .  ,..  We  chaunst  to  come  foreby  a  covert  glade 

Tlwa  oadest  thy  first  appearance  m  the  world  like  within  a  wood,  whereas  a  ladie  gent 

« ^yj^r,  buffoon,  or  jack  pudding.           Dennis.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  -^  -^^^  ioUiment. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak  °                  Id    Faerie  Queene. 

{acloie  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  aU  a  jok^J  With  joyance  bring  her,  and  ^th  joUity. 

^oeioraUe  death  shall  level  all.                  Pope.  ■*  ^               *                        *     Spenter. 

Why  should  pubUck  mockery  in  print,  or  a  meny  jy^^^  ^j^^j,  ^j,^  ^„  ^f  f^^f^  lo^^  te 

^  apon  a  stage,  be  a  better  test  of  truth  th^  pub^  Wedded,  with  ThcseoT,  aU  in  JoUUy. 

•Kkpenecutions?                                             WatU.  Shakspea  e. 

fbeie's  KtUe  talking,  and  no  wit ;"  P^^U^^ ,           ^y^      ^^^  ^^  cheek  by  jole.  Id. 

IiuQOtuneto/afc«.       Cemper.  Ymrly  Dtttrtu.  Howaoe'er  their  hearts  are  severed   in  religion, 

JOKT  AN,  the  son  of  Heber,  brother  of  Peleg,  their  heads  are  both  one:    they  may  joll  horns 

^  father  of  thirteen  sons  (Gen.    x.  25;  1  together.                                                         Id. 

ClnoQ.  i.  19\  the  progenitors  of  thirteen  nations  Like  a  jolly  troop  of  hnaUmen,  come 

« tribes  of  Arabs ;  who  inhabited  Arabia  Felix,  Our  lus^r  English.                  Id.  King  John. 

^  Mount  Scphar,  in  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  ,,  AU  my  griefs  to  Uiis  are  jolly, 

to  Meshna,  or  Mecca,  on  the  east  of  the  Red  ^  ^^"^''Iw"  'f^r'*  ^^u  T*'''*^  * 

8«.    See  Peleo  *  braien  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar ; 

lOUIA,  a  f«ti«l  at  TT-ebej.  callrf  al«,  ClS::^':^''^faLir!IS  ^^'  MU,... 

'iwacleia.    It  was  instituted  in  honor  of  Her-  O  nightingale ! 

Oil«  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assisted  him  in  x^ou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 

conqnerrog  the  hydra.      It  continued   during  while  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

^oal  days,  on  the  first  of  which  were  offered  Id, 
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He  with  a  proad  joUUy  comoumded  him  to  leave        Had  man  been  a  dwarf,  he  had  icaioe  been  a  vaa- 

that  c|uaitel  only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to  tonable  creature ;  for  he  mutt  then  have  either  had 

enter  into  it.  Sidni^,  a  joUhead,  and  so  there  would  not  have  been  body 

Your  wan  compleadon,  and  your  thin  iota,  fothtf.  and  blood  enough  to  inpply  his  brain  with  spirits ; 

Jhydtn,  or  he  must  have  had  a  small  head,  and  so  there 

This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by/oUy  B4ay,  ^ovld  not  hate  been  brain  enough  for  his  business. 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day.              Idm  t>fiWm 

The  goodly  empress,  joUUy  inclined,  .  P»  lymptoms  are,  bloody  water  upon  a  sudden 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wondrous  kind.  ^ollor  violent  motion.  Arbuthnat  an  Dt^. 

Id.  Peneut,  ^^  Bnijolt  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out ;  but 

afterwards  the  motion  was  easy.  Swifi, 

The  tottoiHS  eoTied  the  «»iii«.  of  the  frnji,  'tiH        iqn  in  febulous  history,  a  Ma  of  Xulhu*  and 

they  saw  them  ;.««<  to  pieces  and  deyomed  for  wut  preusa,  dau^ter  of  Er^htheos,  iriio  mamed 

of  a  buckler.  ,.\^^f^-.  Helice,  the&iigfater  of  SeUmis,  king  of  iEgiale. 

He  catches  M  an  fjia  of  S^.  which  thongh  it  jjg  wcceeded  to  the  throne  of  hu  fcthep-in-law  ; 

may  eatertain  hu  eye  with  a  Bond  ^o^Jy  white  aad        j  ^^      ^     ^j^  ^  ^,^  jj  U     ,^j^  ^^ 

red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  shall  fill  his  hand  only        .-      „.       i:-'       *_     u-     ^:  ^j  »w 

with  Btencrand  foulness.  South,  ^^e.    His  fubiectt  from  him  received  the  nune 

^     a  •  ^       •    4L      *  J  4  of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.     See 

Good  men  are  never  so  surpnsed  as  in  the  midst  *  '  ' 

of  their  joUitiet.  nor  so  fatally  overtaken  and  caught  •■^O"'^*  .  ^     ,  nn^.         ./,       -lj 

as  when  the  table  is  made  the  snare.  Td.  J^^*  ^  ^^  P^ei  of  Chios,  who  flourished 

Crown  we  the  goblet  then,  and  call  on  Bacchus,  f^'  ^  eighty-swond  Olynipiad      H»  trage- 

Bacchus!  theio%  god  of  laughing  pleasures.  dies  were  represented  at  Athens,  where  they  met 

^  ®  "       Rtnoe't  Ulyuet  ^*^°  universal  applause.    He  is  greatly  com- 

My  heart  was  filled  with  melancholy  to  see  seve-  mend«i  by  Aristophanes  and  Alhenaiw,  &c. 

ral  dropping  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and Wy.  ^  lONA,  Jona,  or  Icolmeill,  one  of  the  He- 

^"^  Addison* $  Spectator,  brides.    See  IcoLMKiLL.   The  east  side  of  lona 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves,      *  ^  mostly  fiat;  the  middle  rises  into  small  hills ; 

And  with  hu  jolly  pipe  delighu  the  groves.  and  the  west  side  b  very  rude  and  rocky;  the 

Prior,  whole  forming  a  singular  mixture  of  rocky  and 

Red-speckled  trouU,  the  salmon's  silver >/e,  fertile  ground.    There  is  in  the  island  only  one 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  scale.  ^  town  or  village,  consisting  of  about  sixty  houses. 

Gay't  Trifda.  Near  it  is  the  Bay  of  Maityis,  so  named  from 

A  salmon's  beUy,  Helluo,  was  thy  frite :  those  slain  by  the  Danes.   Beyond  the  town  are 

The  doctor  called,  declares  all  help  too  late :  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of  Austin  canonesses,  dedi- 

Mercy  !  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  soul !  cated  to  St.  Oran,  and  said  to  have  been  founded 

Is  there  no  hope  1  alas !  then  brmg  the  jowl.  ^y  g^^  Columba :  the  church  was  «1^^irfit  feet 

*^*  by  twenty,  and  the  east  roof  is  entire.    On  Ae 

JOLI,  or  JoLY  (Claudius),  was  bom  at  Paris  floor  is  the  tomb  of  the  last  prioress,  with  her 
in  1607.  He  applied  first  to  the  law,  but  after-  figure  piayine  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  in- 
wards entered  into  orders,  and  in  1631  obtained  scription  on  toe  ledge :— Hie  jacet  domiua  Anna 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Donaldi  Terleti  filia,  quondam  priorissa  de 
Paris.  His  diplomatic  talents  attracting  the  Jona,  qua  obiit  an'o  M.D.XI.-  ejus  animam 
attention  of  the  duke  of  LongueviUe,  the  French  Altissimo  commendarous.  A  broad  paved  way 
plenipotentiary  for  negociating  a  general  peace,  leads  hence  to  the  catliedral ;  and  on  this  way  is 
he  took  him  with  him  to  Munstcr,  where  he  a  large  handsome  cross  called  Macleane's,  the 
proved  a  good  assistant.  On  his  return,  in  1671,  only  one  that  remains  of  360,  which  were  demo- 
he  was  made  precentor  and  official  of  Paris.  He  Ushed  at  the  Reformation.  Reilig  Ouran,  or  the 
wrote  many  works,  particularly  Maxims  for  the  burying  place  of  Oran,  is  the  large  enclosure 
Education  of  a  Prince ;  which,  giving  oflTcnce  to  where  the  kings  of  ScoUand,  Ireland,  and  of  the 
the  despouc  court  of  France,  was  burnt  by  the  isles,  and  their  descendants,  were  buried  in  three 
hangman  m  1665.  He  died  in  1700,  aged  several  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  isles,  who 
umety-three.  travelled  over  them  in  1549,  says,  that  in  his 

JoLi  (Guy),  king's  counsellor  to  the  Chatelet,  time,  on  one  of  these  chapels  (or  'tombes  of 

and  syndic  of  tiie  revenues  of  the  Hotel  deVille  stain,  formit  Uke  litde  chapels  with  ane  braid 

at  Pans,  attached  himself  for  a  long  time  to  gray  marble  or  quhin  stain  on  the  gavU  of  ilk 

cardinal  de  Retz,  m  the  capacity  of  secretary,  ane  of  the  tombes*),  containing  the  remains  of 

Besides  other  tracts,  he  wrote  Memoirs  from  forty-eight  Scotch  monarchs,  from  Fergus  II.  to 

1648  to  1665,  including  those  of  Cardinal  de  Macbeth,  was  inscribed,  Tumulus  regum  Sco- 

i^'i^j^"***^**^"  ®^  ''^^^  ^^^  English  was  tie;  the  next  was  inscribed,  Tumulus  icgum 

published  in  1755.  Hiberniae,  and  contained  four  Irish  monarchs; 

JOLT,  V.  fl.,  V.  n.  &  ft.  s.  }     Tr.joute,  or  po»-  and  the  third.  Tumulus  regum  Norwegiss,  con- 

JoLT^HEAD,  s  sibly  from  jostle^  a  tained  eight  Norwegian  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides^ 

frequentative  of  joust.    To  shake  as  a  carriage:  while  they  were  subject  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 

jolt,  any  shock  or  violent  agitation:  jolthead,  a  ^ay.    Boece  says,  that  Fergus  founded  this 

great  head ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead.  abbey  for  the  burial  place  of  his  successors. 

Fie  on  thee,  jolthead,  thou  can'st  not  read !  ^^^  ^^  stands  the  chapel  of  St  Oran,  the  first 

Shaktpeare.  building  begun  by  Columba,  and  Oran's  red 

Every  little  unevenness  of  the  ground  will  cauie  grave-stone  is  near  the  door.    lu  this  chapel  are 

such  a  jolting  of  the  chariot  as  to  hinder  the  motion  tombs  of  several  chiefs,  &c.    A  little  north  of 

of  its  sails.  Wilkuu.  tl)is  enclosure  stands  the  cathedral,  built  in  form 
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«t  a  cio«,  115  feet  long  by  twenty-three,  the        JONES  (Inigo),  a  celebrated  English  aichi- 

Uinaept  seventy  feet :  the  pillars  of  the  choir  tect,  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  bord 

Mte  iheir  capitals  chaiged  with  sculpture  and  in  1572.    He  was  at  first  put  apprentice  to  a 

other  histories.     This  church  is  ascnbed  to  joiner ;  but  early  distinguished  himself  by  hb 

Maldwin  in  the  seventh  century;  but  the  pre-  inclination  to  drawing  and  landscape  painting. 

sent  stractuie  is  iar  too  magnificent  for  dial  age.  This  recommended  him  to  the  hrot  of  WiUiam, 

Most  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  sent  him  abroad  with  a 

the  Nun*t  Island  in  the  Sound.    Two  parallel  handsome  allowance  to  perfect  himself  in  that 

w«s  of  a  covered  way  about  twelve  feet  high,  art    He  was,  however,  no  sooner  at  Rome,  than 

and  ten  wide,  reach  from  the  south-east  comer  he  found  himself  in  his  proper  sphere;  he  felt 

k*  the  lea.  In  the  church-yard  is  a  fine  cross  of  that  nature  had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabi- 

a  «ng!e  piece  of  red  granite,  fourteen  feet  hirii,  nets,  but  to  design  palaces.    He  laid  aside  the 

tweoiy-two  broad,  and  ten  mches  thick.    The  pencil,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 

wwstery  is  behind  the  chapel ;  of  which  only  of  architecture.    He  soon  acquired  fame,  and, 

apiece  of  the  cloister  remains,  and  some  sacred  fifom  his  reputation  at  Venice,  Christian  IV. 

black  stones  in  a  comer,  on  which  contractt  and  jnvited  him  to  Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his 

aUiaoces  were  made,  and  oaths   sworn.    In  architect.    James  I.  met  him  at  Copenhagen, 

fenner  tines,  this  island  was  the  place  where  and  his  queen  took  him,  as  her  architect,  to  Scou 

the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old  land.     He  served  orince  Henry  in  the  same 

MSS.  wore  kept.    Most  of  these  are  supposed  capacity,  and  the  place  of  surveyor-general  of 

to  htTc  been  destroyed  at  the  Reformation ;  but  the  works  was  granted  to  him  in  reversion.    On 

■any,  it  is  said,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  col-  the  death  of  that  prince  Jones  travelled  once 

>ege  at  Dooay  in  France.    This  on<^  illustrious  more  into  Italy,  in  order  to  perfect  his  taste.  The 

wt  of  learning  and  piety  has  now  no  school  for  surveyor's  phice  became  vacant,  and  he  returned 

edaation,  no  temple  for  worship,  no  instractor  to  England,  but  with  great  disinterestedness  gave 

» religion,  except  when  visited  once  a  quarter  up  the  profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  ex- 

by  the  perish  minister  of  Kilfinichen.  treraely  in  debt;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comp- 

JONAH,  Heb.  n^n*,  i.  e.  a  dove,  the  son  of  troller  and  paymaster  to  imitate  his  example,  till 

Am.ttai,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  whole  arrears  were  cleared  ofi*.    In  1620  he 

sithor  of  the  canonical  book  of  tne  Old  Testa-  was  appointed  one  of  the  eommissioners  for  re- 

^nent  bearing  his  name ;  in  which  are  recorded,  pairing  St  Paul's ;  but  this  was  not  commenced 

hu  mission  to   the  Ninevites,  his  foolish  at-  till  1633,  when  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London, 

t^pt  to  fly  fit>m  the   presence    of    the  Al-  laid  the  first  stone,  and  Inigo  the  fourth.    The 

QigDty,  his  punishment,  and  miraculous  deli-  Banqueting  House,  according  to  Nicholas  Stone, 

feraoce  from  the  belly  of  the  fish,  with  his  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finished  in  two  years — a 

pn>piiecy,  discontent,  and  final  reproof  after-  small  part  of  the  pile  designed  for  the  palace  of  our 

*vds.    Some  of  the  rabbles  suppose  Jonah  to  kings ;  but  so  complete  in  itself,  that  it  stands  a 

^^t  been  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  re-  model  of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  taste.  Several 

nored  to  life  by  Elijah ;  others  the  son  of  the  plates  of  the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have 

^oammite,  restored  by  Elisha ;  but  the  chro-  been  given ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  from  no 

Doiogy  rendos  at  least  the  first  of  these  opinions  finish^  design.    In  1623  ne  was  employed  at 

^probable,  as  he  prophesied  under  Joash  king  Somerset  House,  where  a  chapel  was  fitted  up 

^Inael,  about  A.  A.  C.  771 ;  and  perhaps  lived  for  the  infanta,  the  intended  bride  of  the  prince. 

lo  see  his  prophecy  of  relief  to  the  Israelites  (2  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Jones  was  con- 

^iogsxiv.  25)  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam  II.    AJste-  tinned  in  his  post.    His  fee  as  surveyor  was  8«. 

^^i  m%  he   prophesicid  about  A.  M.  3124 ;  4d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  £46  a  year  for 

^t  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  house-rent,  besides  a  clerk  and  incidental  expenses. 

^*7Tia,  who  perished  with  his  capital  Nineveh,  During  the  prosperous  state  of  the  king's  affiiirs  the 

^t  forty  years,  or  forty  prophetic  days,  after  pleasures  ot  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much 

Jonah  had  foretold  its  oestruction,  and  which  taste  and  magnificence.    Lord  Burlington  had  a 

^  prophet  himself  supposed  to  mean  forty  folio  of  the  designs  for  these  solemnities,  by 

"'iQnU  days.  Inigo's  own  hand,  consisting  of  habits,  masks, 

JONAS  Arnaobikus,  a  learned  Icelander,  scenes,  &c.    The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not 

«^io  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  skill  in  the  scarce ;  Surgeon's  Hall  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

Kieiices,  and  paiticularly  in  astronomy.  He  was  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the 

^jutor  to  Gandebran  de  Thorlac,  bishop  of  queen's  house  at  Greenwich.  Inigo  early  shared 

*>ola  in  Iceland.     He  refosed  that  bishopric  uie  misfortunes  of  his  royal  master.  He  was  not 

^  the  death  of  Gundebran ;  and  died  in  1649.  only  a  favorite  but  a  Roman  Catholic :  in  1646 

'ic  wrote  several, works,  the  principal  of  which  he  paid  £544  for  his  delinquency  and  sequestra- 

^  Idea  vene  Magistratus,  and  the  History  and  tion.     Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end 

I^^Kription  of  Iceland.  to  Jones's  life  at  Somex^tet-house,  July  21st,  1651 . 

•JONATHAN  Maccabjeus,  orother  of  Judas,  Several  of  his  designs  have  been  published.    He 

iJiniowned  general  of  the  Jews.    He  forced  left  in  MS.  some  curious  notes  on  Palladio*s 

"(chides,  tl:^  Syrian  general,  who  made  war  arehitecture,  which  are  inserted  in  an  edition 

1^  the  Jews,  to  accept  a  peace;  conquered  published  in  1714. 

^etrius    Soter,   and  afterwards  Apollonius,        Jones  (Richards),  a  Welsh    author  of  *  the 

Jj)ai  prince's  general;   but  being  ensnared  by  seventeenth  century,  who  wrote  in  his  native 

l^phon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C.     See  langus^e  a  curious  work,  entitled  Gemma  Cam- 

^^*^'  bricum,  containing  all  the  books  and  chapten  of 
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the  Bible.    He  was  matriculated  at  Jesiu  Col-  pointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  seventy-four, 

lege,  Oxfcrdy  in  1621,  and  died  in  Ireland.  tie  afterwards  served  under  d'Estaing  against 

Jokes  (William),  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  mathe-  Jamaica,  and  in  1792  offered  his  services  to  the 

matician,  bom  in  Anelesea  in  1675.    He  taught  French  government,  but  they  were  declined.  lie 

mathematics  in  London,  and  was  intimate  with  died  at  Paris  in  July  1792. 

Newton.    He  wrote  A  Compendium  of  Naviga-  Johes  (Griffith),  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was 

lion,    8vo.  1702;    Synopsis   Matheseos,  8vo.  bom  in  1726,  and  was  a  coadjutor  with  Dr.  John- 

1706;  Analysis  per  Quantitatem  Series,  &c.  He  son  for  some  yean  in  the  Literary  Magaxine ; 

died  rich  in  1749.  and  with  Smollett  and  Goldsmith  in  the  British. 

JovES  (Rev.  William),  a  modem  divine  of  the  He  also  translated  and  published  anonymous 
church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Lowick  in  Noi^  works  from  the  French,  and  was  the  author  of 
thamptonshire,  July  30th,  1726,  and  educated  at  several  publications  for  the  use  of  children,  pub- 
the  Charter  House.  Hence  he  removed  to  Uni-  lished  by  Mr.  Newbury.  He  died  in  1786. 
versity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  contracted  a  Jomes  (Sir  William),  the  son  of  Wm.  Jones, 
friendship  with  M r.  Home,  afterwards  bishop  of  F.  R.  S.,  was  bora  September  28th,  1 746,  and  edu- 
Norwich.  He  became,  on  leaving  the  university,  cafted  at  Harrow,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sum- 
curate  of  Finedon,  then  of  Wadenhoe,  Northamp-  ner,  who  early  observed  his  superior  abilities.  He 
tonshire,  where  he  wrote  his  Catholic  doctrine  of  was  thence  removed  to  University  College,  Ox- 
the  Trinity.  In  1762  he  published  An  Essay  on  ford,  where  the  rapidi^  of  his  literary  acquis!- 
the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  tions  excited  general  admiration;  while  his 
much  pleased  lord  Bute ;  and,  in  1764,  die  arch-  generous  disposition  and  irreproachable  morals 
bishop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  the  vicarage  procured  him  universal  esteem.  In  1769  he 
of  Bethersden,  in  Kent,  to  which  was  afterwards  made  a  tour  through  France,  and  resided  some 
added  the  rectory  of  Pluckley.  He  next  obtained  time  at  Nice,  where  he  employed  himself  in  in- 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nayland,  in  Suffolk ;  vestigating  the  influence  of  the  various  forms  of 
soon  after  which  he  exchanged  Pluckley  for  government  on  mankind.  His  first  publicatioa 
Paston,  in  Northamptonshire.  On  the  br^ine  was  a  translation  into  French  of  a  Persian 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Jones  printed  MS.,  entitled  The  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  known  ■ 
A  Letter  irom  Thomas  Bull  to  his  brother  John,  by  the  name  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  Emperor  of 
which  had  considerable  effect  He  was  also  Persia.  In  1771  he  met  with  an  additional  dis- 
concerned  in  establishing  the  British  Critic ;  and  appointment  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  prfr- 
published  The  Scholar  armed  against  the  Errors  ceptor.  Dr.  Sumner,  upon  whom  he  wrote  an 
of  the  Times.  On  the  death  of  his  friend,  bishop  elegant  Latin  elegy.  This  year  he  published 
Horne,  he  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  me-  Dissertation  sur  la  Literature  Orientale,  8vo.  A 
moty  in  an  account  of  his  life.  In  1798  arch-  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  in  4to.,  and 
bishop  Corowallis  presented  him  to  the  sinecure  Lettre  Ji  M.  A  du  P— ,  dans  laquelle  est  com- 
rectory  of  HoUingbouroe,  Kent,  which  he  did  pris  TExamen  de  sa  Traduction  des  livres  at- 
not  long  enjoy;  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  fol-  tribu^s  k  Zoroastre,  8vo. ;  containing  a  spirited 
lowed  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  of  which  he  died  vindication  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  the 
February  6th,  18(X).  His  works  have  been  pub-  scurrilous  reproaches  of  the  translator  of  Zoro- 
lished  in  12  vols.  8vo.  aster's  supposed  works.    In  1772  he  published 

Jones  (Paul),  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  Poems,  cniefiy  translated  from  the  Asiatic  lan- 
the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war  of  guages ;   with  Two  Essays  subjoined  on  the 
independence.    He  was  bom  in  1736  at  Sel-  Eastern  Poetry,  and  on  the  Imitative  Arts.    In 
kirk,  in  Scotland,  and  in  1775  obtained  a  com-  1773  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  published 
mission  from  the  congress,  on  which  he  sailed  in  an  English  translation  of  his  first  work,  the  His- 
a  squadron  commanded  by  commodore  Hop-  tory  of  Nadir  Shah,  with  an  introduction,  con- 
kins,  destined  against  New  York.      Here  he  taining  A  Description  of  Asia,  according  to  the 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  appointed  Oriental  Geograpners.    A  Short  History  of  Per- 
to  the  command  of  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  sia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  present ;  and 
In   1777  he  made  a  descent   at  Whitehaven,  an  Appendix  containing  an  Essay  on  Asiatic 
where  he  destroyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbour ;  Poetry,  and  the  History  of  the  Persian  Language, 
and  afterwards,  landing  in  Scotland,  attacked  the  &c.,  8vo.    In  1774  he  published  Poeseos  Asia- 
mansion  of  loid  Selkirk,  and  carried  off  the  plate  ticae  Commentariorum,  Libri  Sex,  cum  Append  ice, 
and  furniture.    It  is  said,  however,  that  he  after-  &c.,  8vo.    From  1773  he  pursued  the  study  of 
wards  restored  the   property  to  his  lordship,  the  law,  and,  being  called  to  the  bar  about  1779, 
whose  person  was  the  object  of  this  attack.  After  was  appointed  a   ommissioner  of  bankrapts  by- 
taking  the  Drake  sloop  of  war,  off  Carrickfer-  lord    Bathurst.     In    1779   he    published   the 
gus,  he  sailed  for  Brest,  and,  obtaining  a  rein-  Speeches  of  Isaus  in  causes  conceming  the  Law 
foroement  of  three  ships,  scoured  the  English  or  Succession  to  Property  at  Athens;  with  a  pre- 
seas.    Near  Flamborough  Head  he  fell  in  with  paratory  discourse,  notes,  and  a  commentary ; 
the  Baltic  fleet,  convoy^  by  the  Sempis  frigate  dedicated  to  lord  Bathurst,  4to.  The  disgraceful 
and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  when  a  severe  riots  this  year  in  London  led  him  to  publish  Ati 
action  took  place,  in  which  he  was  victorious.  Enquiry  concerning  the  Legal  Mooe  of  Su{>- 
and  captured  the  Serapis.    Arriving  at  L*Orient  pressing  Riots,  with  a  Constitution^  Plan  of 
in  February  1780,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  and  Future  Defence,  8vo. ;  and  in  1781  An  Essay 
presented,  by    Louis    XVI.  with  a    valuable  on  the  Law  of  Bailments ;  a  masterly  treatise, 
sword.    He  returned  to  America  in  1781,  when  About  this  time  Mr.  Jones  became  a  sealous 
the  congress  voted  him  a  medal  of  gold,  and  ap-  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  as  he  did 
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mx  approve  of  the  nicasores  then  canying  on  by    and  finding  them  to  compriae  a  system  of  laws, 

die  ministry.    In  1782  he  published  The  Ma-    so  compr&nsiTe  and  mtnntely  eiact,  that  it 

bommedan  Law  of  Succession  to  the  Property  of    mi^t  be  considered  as  the  Institntes  of  Hindu 

Intestates,  in  Arabic,  with  a  Verbal  Translation    Law,  he  presented  a  translation  of  them  to  the 

aod  Explanatory  Notes,  4to.  On  the  4th  March    fforemment  of  Bengal.    Daring  the  same  period 

1783  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme    he  gave  the  public  an  Endisi  version  of  the 

Court  of  Bengal,  arid  was  knighted  on  the  20th.    Sirajiyah,  or  Mahommedan  Law  of  Inheritance, 

On  the  8th  of  April  he  married  Miss  Shipley,    with  a  commentary.    The  latter  was  published 

eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and    at  his  own  expense,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 

MOD  after  embarked  for  India ;  but  previously    insolrent  debtors;  as  well  as  a  former  work  on 

poMished   the  Moallakat,  or    Seven  Arabian    the  same  subject  in  London. 

Poems,  which  were  suspended  on  the  temple  at       The  following  is  an  Epitaph  which  he  wrote 

Mecca,  with  a  translation  and  arguments,  4to.    for  himself  while  in  Asia : — 

He  left  with  his  brother-in-law,  tbe  dean  of  St.  u  a^,„*^'*^ 

A«ph,  a  ^  tract  in  MS    entitled  The  Prin-  thellSJJ^rt^^ 

optes  of  GoTemment,  m  a  Dialogue  l«tween  a  ^ho  feued  Gidbut  not  Death, 

Sdiolar  and  a  Peasant;  which  bemg  afterwards  and  maintained  independence 

published  by  the  dean,  and  widely  circulated  by  but  sought  not  richm ; 

die  society  for  constitutional  information,  the  who  thought 

<fean  was    prosecuted  for  a   libel,  and  found  none  below  him  but  the  base  and  unjost, 

goilty.    Sir  William,  during  his  voyage,  formed  bo>k  above  him  but  the  wise  and  Tirtaous ; 

die  plan  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  aftemwds  esta-  ^^  ^^^^ 

Wished  at  Calcutta,  of  which  he  became  the  ^  parents,  kindred,  friends,  and  country, 

JKtiTe  president,  and  of  whose  transactions  seve-  , .  ,    "^^^  ™;^ 

rU  relumes  hare  since  been  published,  replete  „  Z-\  ^^       ^"^    i.T^  "^ 

^th  much  useful  information.*^  His  conduct  as  '^^  ^tto'liariL'^Jt^^     ' 

a  judge  was  most  exemplary,  and,  while  his  lite-  his  life  to  their  service. 

faiy   researches    continued    indefatigable,    his  *  and  to 

integrity  remained  unimpeachable.  After  resid-  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

<R?  fifteen  ^rears  in  India,  he  was  preparing  to  resigned  it  calmly, 

Rtum  to  his  native  country,  when  be  died  April  giringglory  to  his  Creator, 

^th  1794,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  wishingpeaoe  on  earth, 

Mt  19  to  the  shame  of  scepticism,'  says  one  of  .  *"><!  ^*h 

te  biographers,  *  to  the  encouragement  of  hope,  ,     8?*^  "^^  ^  **'  creatures, 

and  tothe  honor  of  genius,  that  this  great  man  was  on  the  [fwenty-seventh]  <Uy  of  [Apnl] 

isbcerebeUcver  in  thedoctrinesof  Christianity,      n     .^       i^'     T' ^^^  ^f^^^ r     i     ' 

aod  that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  closet,  in  t£e       ^°*  ^"""^^  "^^  ^''''^^  f^^  nmety-four]. 

utitude  of  addressing  his  prayer  to  God.'    Sir       Jones  (Owen),  a  respectable  tradesman  and 

John  Shore,  bart,  now  lord  Teignmouth,  deli-    antiquary  of  the  metropolis.    He  carried  on  for 

^^^  an  elegant  fbneral  oration  at  a  meeting  of   many  years  the  trade  of  a  fiirrier  in  Thames- 

^  Asiatic  Society  on  Sir  William.    *  His  capa-    street,  where  he  died  in  1814,  a^  serenty-four. 

parity  for  the  acquisition  of  languages/  said  ne.    He  was  a  native  of  Denbiglubire,  and  enthusi- 

^bs  never  been  excelled.  In  Greek  and  Roman    astically  attached  to  the  antiquities  of  the  prin- 

Iiteratore  hb  early  proficiency  was  the  subject  of   cipality.     He  published,  at  his  own  expense, 

aiiin)ration.^-The  French,  the  Spanish,  and  Ita-    The  Arehseology  of  Wales,  3  vols.  4to. ;  and  the 

^be  spoke  and  wrote  with  fluency  and  preci-    entire  works  of  the  celebrated  Cambrian  bard, 

(ion,  and  the  German  andPortuguese  were  familiar    Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.    He  also  procured  copies 

to  him.     At  an  early  period  of  life  his  applica-    of  the  unpublished  Welsh  poetry  anterior  to  the 

tioo  to  oriental  literature    commenced.      He    end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forming  about 

^died  the  Hebrew  with  ease  and  success ;  and    <S0  vols.  4to.    Mr.  Jones,  in  1772,  succeeded  in 

I'^y  of  the  most  learned  Asiatics  avow,  that  his    forming    the    Gwyneddigion     (or    Cambrian) 

bowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian  was  as  accurate    Society,  for  die  purpose  of  patronising  the  Webh 

^  extensive  as  their  own.    He  was  also  con-   bards,  and  promoting  the  study  of  the  ancient 

J|^»nt  in  the  Turkish  idiom,  and  the  Chinese    British  language,  and  music. 

^  ever  attracted  his  notice  so  far  as  to  learn       Jones,  in  geography,  a  county  of  north  Caro- 

^^  radical  characters  of  that  language.    It  was    lina,  in  Newbern,  bounded  on  the  north   by 

jo  be  expected  af^r  his  arrival  in  India,  that    CraTcn,  east  by  Carteret,  south  by  Onslow,  and 

(■evoold  make  himself  master  of  the  Saiiscrit;    north-west   by   Lenoire    counties:   containing 

^  the  most  enlightened    professors  of  the    3141  citizens,  and  1681  slaves,  in  1795.    It  is 

^ctiioes  of  Brahma  confessing  that  his  know-    watered  by  the  Trent,  and  the  chief  town  is 

'^ge  of  that  sacred  dialect  was  most  critically    Trenton. 

^'rect  aod  profound,  could  not  suppress  their       lONESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  first  discovered 

1^  for  his  loss,  nor  find  terms  to  express    at  Calcutta,  and  belonging  to  the  class  heptan- 

jh^  admiration  at  the  wonderful  progress  he    dria,  order  monogynia.    It  was  so  named  by  the 

had  made  in  their  sciences.    But  Sir  William    Asiatic  Society,  in  honor  of  Sir  W.Jones.     Dr. 

*as  too  discerning  to  consider  language  in  any    Roxburgh,  a  member  of  the  society,  thus  de- 

^1^  hght  than  as  the  key  of  science.    He  was    scribes  it :  *  cal.  two-leaved :  coa.  one  petalled, 

'"^  to  study  tlie  works  of  Menu,  reputed  by  the    pistal  bearing ;  base  of  the  tube  impervious ; 

"indoos  the  oldest  and  holiest  of  legislators;    stamens  long,  ascending,  inserted  into  the  margin 
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of  a  glandulous  nectarial  ring,  which  crowns  the 
month  of  the  tube,  the  uppermost  two  of  which 
more  distant;  style  declining:  legume  tureid: 
trunk  erect,  though  not  straight:  bark  dark 
brown,  pretty  smdbth:  branches  numerous, 
spreading  in  ereiy  direction,  so  as  to  form  a 
most  elegant  shady  head :  leaves  alternate,  ab- 
ruptly feathered,  sessile,  more  than  a  foot  long, 
when  young,  pendulous,  and  colored:  leaflets 
opposite,  from  four  to  six  pairs,  the  lowermost 
broad  lanced,  the  upper  lanced ;  smooth,  shining, 
firm,  a  little  wavea,  from  four  to  eight  inches 
long:  petiole  common,  round,  and  smooth: 
stipule  axillary,  solitary,  a  process  from  the  base 
of  the  petiole :  umbels  terminal  and  axillary ; 
between  the  stipule  and  braochlet,  globular, 
crowded,  subsessile,  erect :  bracts,  a  small- 
hearted  one  under  each  division  of  the  umbel : 
peduncle  and  pedicles,  smooth,  colored :  flowers 
very  numerous,  pretty  large;  when  they  first 
expand  they  are  of  a  beautifiil  orange  color, 
gradually  changing  to  red,  forming  a  variety  of 
lovely  snades;  fragrant  during  night:  seeds 
generally  from  four  to  eight,  smooth,  gray,  size 
of  a  large  chestnut.'  The  lonesia  flowers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  season,  and  its  seeds  ripen 
during  the  rains.  The  plants  and  seeds  were 
brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  indigenous. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  i£olia,  on  the  west  bv  the  JEeean 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  bj  Cfaria,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly Attica,  by  subjects  of  Ion.  Ionia  was 
divided  into  twelve  small  states,  which  formed 
a  celebrated  confederacy  often  mentioned  hj  the 
ancients.  These  twelve  states  were  Pnene, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomena:,  Ephesus,  Lebe- 
dos,  Teos,  Phocaea,  £rythr»,  Smyrna,  and  the 
capitals  of  Saraos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ionia  built  a  temple  which  they  called  Pan 
Ionium,  i.  e.  all  Ionia,  from  the  concourse  of 
people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 

i%e  Ionian  Islands  are  situated  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  near  the  coasts  of  South  Albania 
and  the  Morea,  and  consist  of  Corfu,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  or  Thiaki, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  and  a  number  of  smaller  is- 
lands. Corfu  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies 
opposite  to  Albania ;  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cfephalonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  in 
succession  to  the  southward,  lying  along  the 
coasts  of  Albania  and  the  ancient  Elis :  Cerigo 
is  detached,  being  150  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Zante  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The 
territorial  extent  of  this  small  state  is  estimated 
at  about  1500  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
by  a  return  made  in  1807,  is  206,000.  The  is- 
lands extend  from  19»  30'  to  23**  10*  E.  long. 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution  these  islands 
were  subject  to  Venice,  but  were  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797).  In 
1799  thev  were  taken  by  a  Russian  and  Turkish 
fleet,  ana  were  erected  into  an  independent  re- 
public by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Islands  (Cerigo 
Deing  included)  and  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  different  powers,  at  the  (general  peace  of 
Amiens.  During  the  succeeding  wars  these 
islands  were  occupied   by  the  different  belli- 


gerents in  succession;  and  France  lon^  nuv- 
ceeded  in  keeping  possession  of  Corfu  witn  a 
strong  garrison.  In  the  arrangements  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Ionian  republic  should  be  put  under  the 
protection,  not  of  Turkey,  which  was  too  near 
a  neighbour,  nor  of  Russia,  whose  hostility  to 
Turkey  would  have  kept  alive  the  flame  of  war, 
but  of  Great  Britain,  a  power  which  might  de- 
rive advantage  fix>m  the  naval  stations  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  islands,  vrithout  in- 
dulging schemes  of  aggrandisement  on  the 
adjacent  continent  A  constitution  for  this 
small  state  was  soon  after  drawn  up  and  ratified 
by  the  British  government  in  July,  1817. 

These  blands  will  be  each  found  described  in 
their  alphabetical  phices.  We  may  here  observe 
of  them  generally,  that  their  coasts  are  rugged 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  their  harbours  inse- 
cure, vrith  the  exception  of  those  of  Ithaca  and 
Cepbalonia.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild^ 
but  the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden : 
hot  and  scorching  vrinds  are  sometimes  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation ;  and  at  certain  seasons  there 
are  violent  rains  and  thimder.  They  are  all 
subject  to  slight  earthquakes,  which  are  some- 
tinies  confined  to  a  single  island.  The  soil  in 
the  plains  and  valleys  is  fertile  in  vines,  com, 
olives,  currants,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  &c.  But 
of  com  the  quantity  is  not  adequate  to  the  con- 
sumption. Vines  and  olives  are  the  chief  ob- 
Kof  agriculture.  Cotton  also  is  raised  in 
quantities ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
smallest  portions  of  soil;  but  the  general  rug- 
gedness  of  the  sur£ice  leaves  little  scope  for 
agricultural  improvement  Pasturage  is  in 
general  scanty ;  goats  and  sheep  are  reared  in 
considerable  number ;  but  horvs  and  cattle  are 
brought  from  the  continent.  The  wild  animals 
are  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Fishing  is  pro^ 
seciited  on  the  coasts.  Salt  is  the  only  extensive 
manufiicture:  next  to  it  is  olive  oil.  Wine, 
brandy,  and  various  kinds  of  liquors,  are  like- 
wise made  in  quantity.  The  imports  are  salt 
fish  (which  sells  largely  for  diet  during  the  holy- 
days  of  the  Greek  church) ;  next  sugar  and  drugs ; 
also  a  limited  quantity  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
hardware.  Thousands  of  laborers  anijually 
cross  from  Zante  to  the  Morea,  to  assist  in  get- 
ting in  the  harvest,  and  are  paid  for  their  service 
in  com,  which  they  bring  back,  and  keep  as  a 
family  stock. 

The  constitution  alluded  to  vests  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  this  republic  in  a  senate  of  twenty- 
nine  representatives,  named  as  follows  *— 


Corfu 

Ccphalonia 
Zante 

Santa  Maura 
Cerigo 
Ithaca 

Paxo,  (a  very 
island) 


small 


Population. 


60,000 
60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 
8,000 

8,000 


206,000 


Represen- 1 
tatives.    ! 

1 


7 
8 
7 
4 
1 
1 


29 
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No  person  cin  be  a  membet  of  this  body,  or  compelled  to  submit,  and  punished  with  great 

hold  a  public  ofiice  of  any  consequence,  with-  sereri^.     The  lonians  assuted  Xerxes  in  his 

out  belonging  to  the  class  of  gentry.    Many  expedition  against  Athens  with  100  ships;   but 

Bhrish  setden  have  of  late  resorted  hither ;  par-  they  were  persuaded  by  Tbemistocles  to  abandon 

benbriy  to  Zante.  the  Persians,  and  their  flight  contributed  not  a 

lONIANS,  in  ancient  history,  a  celebrated  little  to  the  £unous  victory  gained  by  the  Athe- 

eolooy  of  Greeks,  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  nians  at  Salamis.    A  similsur  expedient  was  re- 

Vuj  were  originally  descended  from  the  Mel-  curred  to  at  Mycale,  so  that  few  Persians  escaped 

iocs,  and  inlabited  at  fint  the  upper  part  of  slaughter.    On  the  conclusion  ^f  the  peace  be- 

Anica.    Upon  the  death  of  Codrus  the  mo-  tween  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  nappened 

oaiducal  government  was  abolished  in  Athens,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  one  of  the  articles 

ad  succeeded  by  the  administration  of  Archous*  sworn  to  by  both  parties  was,  that  all  the  Greek 

Ndeib  and  Androclus;  the  younger  sons  of  Co-  states  of  Asia  should  be  made  free,  and  allowed 

divs,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  to  li?e  according  to  their  own  laws.   The  lonians, 

collected  a  number  of  friends,  and,  complaining  thus  deliyered  nom  the  Persian  yoke,  formed  an 

tbt  Attica  was  too  narrow  for  the  increasing  alliance  with  the  Athenians;  but  were  treated 

somber  of  its  inhabitants,  set  sail  for  the  Asiatic  by  them  rather  like  subjects  than  allies.    Hieir 

oast    Here  they  attacked  and  drove  out  the  fortune  was  various ;  at  one  time  subject  to  the 

adeot  inhabitants,  and  by  degrees  spread  them-  Persians,  and  at  another  time  revolting  fix>m 

xhcs  orer  the  central  and  most  beautiful  parts  them,  till  they  were  at  length  delivered  by  Alex- 

of  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Posiaeion  andei,  who  restored  all  the  Greeks  in  Asia  to  the 

to  the  banks  of  the  Hermus.    They  afterwards  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

obtiiDed  possession  of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  fell  under  the 

all  these  countries    were    united    under    the  power  of  the  king  of  Syria,  till  the  Romans 

common  name  of  Ionia,  as  the  lonians  were  the  obliged  Antiochus  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  to 

Bost  Domerous  of  the  emigrants.    Thus  they  grant  the  same  liberty  to  the  Greek  colonies  in 

tttiblished  themselves  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  Asia,  which  they  had  procured  for  the  Greek 

cmitrjr,  enjoying  the  most  delicious  climate,  states  in  Europe.    On  tnis  occasion  most  of  the 

and  pecaliaurly  adapted  to  a  commercial  inter-  free  cities  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome, 

couse  with  the  most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  till  they  were  again  brought  into  subjection  by 

TWi  fitvofed,  they  silently  flourished  in  peace  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus ;  by  whose  orders 

ad  prosperinr,  till  their  grovring  numbers  and  they  massacred,  without  distinction,  all  the.Ro- 

voltt  excited  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  the  mans  and  Italians  whom  trade,  or  the  salubrity 

poveoofAsia.  of  the  climate,  bad  drawn  into  Asia.    Upon 

In  process  of  time,  possessing  the  delightful  Sylla's  arrival  in  Asia  thev  abandoned  Mitnri- 

nootry  above-mentioned,    together  with    the  dates,  and  declared  for  the  Romans.     Sylla, 

Booths  of  great  rivers,  having  before  them  con-  having  routed  the  armies  of  Mithridates,  re- 

^fmi  and  capacious  harbours,    and  behind  venged  on  the  Asiatics  the  death  of  the  Romans, 

vokfay  and  populous  nations,  whose  commerce  by  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  and  laying 

i^r  enjoyed  and  engrossed,  they  attained  such  soch  heavy  taxes  and  fines  on  their  cities  as  re- 

Qiij  and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  naviga-  duced  them  to  beggary.    This  was  a  roost  fiital 

tionaod  traffic,  as  raised  the  cities  of  Miletus,  Co-  blow  to  Asia  ;  nor  dici  the  inhabitants  ever  after 

lopboo,andPhocsea,toan  extraordinary  pitch  of  recover  their  ancient  splendor,  notwithstanding 

ppdeoce  and  grandeur.    Having  obtained  foot*  the  favor  shown  them  by  many  of  the  emperors, 

bb;  in  E^ypt,  about  850  B.C.,  they  acquired,  under  whose  protection  they  enjoyed  some  show 

^  henceforth  preserved,  the  exclusive  com-  of  liberty.    See  Grbecb. 

'"Bce  of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  lovic  Sect  was  the  first  of  the  ancient 

^  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth  sects  of  philosophers;  the  others  were  the  Italic 

coBpressed  between  Sie  sea  and  the  dominions  and  Eleatic.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Thales, 

of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarcely  forty  miles,  who,  being  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occa- 

^tome  not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  for-  sioned  his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation 

■idablein  war.    Thus  they  remamed  in  the  fiill  of  Ionic :  Thales  was  succeeded  by  Anaximan- 

(B)oyinent  of  their  liberties  from  the  time  of  der,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  natives  of 

^  migratioQ  till  the  reign  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Miletus ;  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  succeeded 

^ia,  to  whom  they  were  compelled  to  submit  them,  and   removed  his  school  from  Asia  to 

^  having  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his  pre-  Athens,  where  Socrates  was  his  scholar.    It  wi.b 

^^omoa  to  snbdne  them  for  upwards  of  500  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  sect,  that  wati  *> 

Ton.    Bdbre  Cvrus  invaded  Lower  Asia,  he  was  the  principle  of  all  natural  things, 

^vnestly  intreated  the  lonians  to  share  the  glory  IONIUM  Mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 

^  his  arms ;  but,  having  lived  at  ease  under  the  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.    It  lies  be- 

^  gOTemmeot  of  Crosus,  they  preferred  their  tween  Sicily  and  Greece.    That  part  of  the 

^i^iance  to  him  to  the  frienddiip  of  an  nn-  £gean  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in 

^oovD  master.    Accordingly  they  opposed  him  Asia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the 

^"^  he  first  invaded  Lydia.     But  they  were  Ionian  Sea.    According  to  some  authors,  the 

^uUy  subdued  by  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.  Ionian  Sea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 

^  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  they  made  swam  across  it,  after  her  metamorphosis.    See 

^  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty,  and  lo. 

^Qtaioed  a  war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  JONR,  or  Jonque,  in  naval  afiairs,  a  kind  of 

Pcnian  monarchy  for  six  years :  but  they  were  small  ship,  very  common  in  the  East  Indies. 
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These  vessels  are  about  the  size  of  our  fly-boats ;       JORDAN  (Camille),  a  modera  Fre^ich  states- 

and  differ  in  form  of  their  building,  according  to  man,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1771 ;  and,  becoming 

the  different  methods  of  naval  architecture  lued  a  member  of  the  convention^  defended  his  na- 

by  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.  Their  sails  tive  city  when  it  was  denounced   as   a  focus 

are  frequently  made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  of  counter-revolution.    This  effort  of  his  zeal 

are  made  of  wood.  ,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Switzerland,  and  after- 

JONQUILLE',  ft.  t.   Fr.  jonquiUe,  A  species  wards  to  England.    Returning  to  France,  he 

of  daffodil.  The  flowera  of  this  plant  are  greatly  was,  in  Blaich  1797,  elected  by  the  department 

esteemed  for  theif  strong  sweet  scent  of  the  Rhone  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred: 

Nor  gradual  bloom  is  wanting,  but  the  change  of  the  8th  of  Fructidor  rendered 

Nor  hyacinths  of  purest  virgin  white,  him  again  an  exile,  when  he  retired  to  Weiraar. 

Low  bent,  and  blushing  inward  ;  nor  jonquUUs  On  Buonaparte  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the 

Of  potent  fragrance.  Tkowum'i  Sprnuf.  directory,  Jordan  returned  home,  and  in   1802 

li  such  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same,  published  a  tract,  entitled  Vrai  sens  du  Vote 

So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim,  Rational  sur  le  Consulat  k  vie.     Under  the 

?I  1?°' :^"'^'  ""f  '^'°^uZV  !^  empire  of  Napoleon  he  remained  a  private  citi- 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  caUed^h.  ^  J    g^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^J^^^  ^^^ 

JoNQuiLLE.    See  Narcissos.  ■  bons  letters  of  nobility,  and  was  decorated  with 

JONSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  *^«  ?«*«'  of  the  legion  of  honor.    He  died  at 

ment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  nine  miles  S.  S.  E.  P""»  May  19th,  1891.    Besides  many  political 

of  Pons,  and    thirteen    miles    and    one^third  pifes,  he  was  the  author  of  vanous  biographical 

N.  N.  W.  of  MontUeu.  eulogies. 

JONSIUS  (John),  a  learned  author  of  the        Jordan,  H'TV,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  river  of  judg- 

seventeenth  century,*  bom  at  Holstein,  and  edu-  ment,  or,  as  others  translate  it,  the  river  of  Dan, 

cated  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  he  died  a  river  of  Judaea,  so  named  from  the  people 

young  in  1659.    He  wrote  a  work,  entitled  De  where  it  has  its  source,  which  is  a  lake  called 

Scriptoribus  Historia)  Philosophise,  which  is  es-  Phiahi,  from  its  round  figure,  to  the  north  of 

teemed.  its  apparent  rising  from  the  mountain  Panium 

JONSON(BeiO,  one  of  the  most  considerable  or  Paneum,  as  was  discovered  by  Philip,  te- 

dramatic  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  trarch  of  Trachonitis;   for,  on  throwing  light 

bom  in  Westminster  in  1574,  and  educated  at  bodies  into  the  Phiala,  he  found  them  emerge 

the  public  school  under  the  great  Camden.    He  ag&in  at  Paneum.    Josephus.    From  Paneum 

was  descended  from  a  Scottish  ^mily ;  and  his  it  mns  in  a  direct  course  to  a  lake  called  Sama* 

fiither,  whose  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  regent  ebonites ;  as  &r  as  which  it  is  called  Jordan  the 

Murray,  dying  before  he  was  bom,  and  his  mo-  I^ess ;  and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 

ther  marrying  a  bricklayer,  Ben  was  taken  from  or  of  Tiberias,  where  it  comes  increased  by  the 

school  to  work  at  his  step-father's  trade.    Not  l^e  Samachonites  and  its  springs,  and  is  called 

being  fond  of  this  employment,  he  went  into  ihe  Greater  Jordan ;  continuing  its  direct  course 

ihe  Low  Countries,  and  distinguished  himself  southwards,  till  it  fells  into  the  Asphaltites,  or 

in  a  military  capacity.    On  his  return  to  Eng-  Dead  Sea.    Near  Jericho  the  Jordan  is  found 

land,  he  entered  at  St  John*s  College,  Cam-  deep,  and  rapid,   wider   than   the   Tiber    at 

bridge ;  and,  having  killed  a  person  in  a  duel,  Rome,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Wind- 

was  condemned,  and  narrowly  escaped  execu-  sor.    The  banks  are  steep,  and  about  fifteen  feet 

tion.  AAer  this  he  tumed  actor;  and  Shakspeare  high.    The  soil  around  is  deeply  impregnated 

is  said  to  have  first  introduced  him  to  the  world,  with  salt,  and  covered  with  efflorescenses  of  that 

by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  stage,  mineral. 

after  it  had  been  rejected.  His  Alchymist  gained        JORDANO  (Luca),  or  Lukb  Gxoroano,  an 

him  such  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  eminent  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Naples  in  1632. 

death  of  Mr.  Daniel,  made  poet  laureat  to  king  He  became  very  early  a  disciple  of  Joseph 

James  I.  and  M.  A.  of  Oxford.    But,  being  no  Ribeia ;    but,  going  afterwards  to  Rome,  he 

economist,  we  find  him  after  this  petitioning  adopted  the  manner  of  Pietro  de  Cortona,  whom 

king  Charles  L,  on  his  accession,  to  enlarge  his  he  assisted  in  his  laiger  works.    Some  of  his 

father's  allowance  of  100  merks  into  pounds,  pictures  being  seen  by  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain^ 

He  died  in  Aunist  1637,  aged  sixty-three,  and  ne  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Escurial.    The 

was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  on  his  king  showed  him  a  picture  of  Bassani,  expres- 

grave  stone  is  inscribed '  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.'  sing  a  concem  that  he  had  not  a  companior  for 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  it :  lAica  painted  one  so  exactly  in  BassaniV 

printed  in  1756,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  manner,  that  it  was  taken  for  a  performance  of 

JOPPA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Palestine,  lying  that  master.  For  this  service  he  was  knighted , 
south  of  Cesarea;  and  anciently  the  only  oort  and  rewarded  with  several  honorable  emplo^^ 
to  Jerasalem,  whence  all  the  materials  sent  from  ments.  The  great  works  he  executed  in  Spain 
Tyre  towards  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  gave  him  still  greater  reputation,  when  he  re* 
were  brought  hither  and  landed.  2  Chr.  ii.  16.  tumed  to  Naples ;  so  that,  though  he  was  a  very- 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Japhet,  and  auick  workman,  he  could  not  supply  the  eager 
from  him  to  have  taken  its  name  Japho,  after-  aemands  of  the  citizens.  No  one  ever  painted 
wards  moulded  into  Joppa ;  and  even  the  hea-  so  much  as  Jordano ;  and  he  often  presented 
then  geographers  speak  of  it  as  built  before  the  altar-pieces  to  churches  that  were  not  able  to 
flood.  It  is  now  cklled  Jaffa,  somewhat  nearer  purchase  them.  He  died  in  1705,  and  left  at 
to  its  first  appellation.    See  Jaffa  large  fortune  to  his  family. 
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JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  most  eminent  princess,  Isabella  of  Panna.  Though  chosen 
pBBten  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  An-  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  17d5,  he 
twcq)  in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  posse^ied  bnt  little  real  power :  *his  mother 
hjs  art  from  Adam  Van  Ort,  whose  daagnter  he  reisned  in  her  own  right,  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Earned;  which  connexion  hindered  him  from  Bohemia,  and  sovereign  of  Austria  and  the  Low 
Tistiiig  Italy.  He  improved  most  under  Ru-  Countries.  The  young  emperor  was  however 
bss ;  for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  and  urbanity  of 
iaroed  his  best  principles :  his  taste  directed  his  manners,  and  his  ardent  desire  of  informa- 
bim  to  large  pieces;  ana  his  manner  was  stropg  tion.  In  1769  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and 
lad  troe.  A  great  number  of  altar-pieces  on  his  return  paid  a  visit  to  Uie  king  of  Prussia, 
painted  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  churches  in  the  consequence  of  which  appeared  in  the  par- 
tite Ndheriaads,  winch  maintain  the  reputation  tition  of  Poland  between  Austria,  Roaiia,  and 
(if  Ibis  artist    He  died  in  1678.  Prussia  in  1772. 

JORDEN,  M.  s.    Sax,  ^p,  s^crcut,  and  ben.  In  1777  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Sax- 

mtpUKuham,    A  pot  ony  and  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  his  claims 

TWf  mOl  allow  as  ne*er  a  jofdtn,  and  then  we  ^?^J^  Bavaria ;   but  in  these  hostilities  nothing 

yak  in  your  chinuiey  ;  and  your  chamberlye  breeds  decisive  took  place  in  the  field,  and  they  termi- 

fai  like  a  loach.                                  Skaksptmn.  nated  under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia. 

Tktt  China  jorti^  let  the  chief  o*eicooie  In  17B0hehad  an  interview  with  the  empress 

Replenish,  not  ingloriousiy  at  home.  Catharine  in  Lithuania,  and  accompanied  her  to 

Pope's  Duneiad.  St.  Peteisborgh.     In  the  same  year  the  death  of 

The  copper  pot  can  boil  milk,  heat  porridge,  hold  his  mother  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  eccle- 

nail  beer,  or,  mease  of  necessity,  lerre  for  ajorden.  siastical  and  other  reforms  with  less  opposition. 

Swift.  Some  strong  edicts  followed,  regulating  the  in- 

JORTIN  (John),  D.  D.,  a  learned  English  tercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  one 

dergynian,bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Mid-  granting  full  toleration  to  the  Protestants,  and 

tex,  October  23d,  1698.    His  father  Renatiis  the  privilege  of  subjects  to  the  Jews.    He  also 

JcrtiD  was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  came  to  sold  the  church  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 

E»iaiid  in  1685,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  clergy.     In  1781  he  trnvelled  into  Holland  and 

ttictof  Nantes.     He  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-  the  Netherlands,  and  resumed  a  former  project 

tbmber  to  king  William  III.  in  1691,  and  after-  respecting  the  line  of  fortresses,  called  the  Dutch 

wwds  secretary  to  admiral  Russel,  Sir  G.  Rooke,  barrier.    On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  still  more 

and  Sir   Clpudesley    Shovel;    but  was  ship-  decidedly  attacked    the  power  of  the  church. 

»wked  with   the   latter,  October  22d,  1 707.  He  disclaimed  all  subordination  in  secular  affairs 

^onog  Jortin  completed  his  education  at  Cam-  to  the  Roman  see,  suppressed  numerous  relis(ious 

5ndgc;  and  assisted  Pooe  in  his  translation  of  houses,  and  induced  Pius  VI.  to  seek  by  a" visit 

^  Uiad,  in  his  eighteenth  year.    In  1738  lord  to  Vienna  to  avert  for  a  while  various  other  similar 

Winchester  gave  him  the  living  of  Eastwell  in  changes.  But  although  the  pontiff' was  treated  re- 

^t ;  but,  the  place  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  spectfully,  he  could  produce  little  alteration  in  the 

«  »0Q  resigned  it    Archbishop  Herring,  about  emperor's  plans.  In  1784  he  claimed  of  the  united 

^^51,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Dun-  provinces  the  town  of   Maestricht,  and  a  free 

»Jn's  in  the  east ;  and  bishop  Osbaldiston  in  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.    Sending  in  October 

1762  gave  him  that  of  Kensington,  with  a  pre-  in  that  year  a  vessel  from  Antwerp,  with  orders 

^  in  St  Panl*8  cathedral,  and   made  him  to  reftise  being  searched  by  the  Dutch  guard- 

'«*<J€acon  of  London.    His  temper,  as  well  as  ships,  the  interference  of  France  alone    pre- 

J?''?^^  ^»M    «^«  morose  and  saturnine,  vented  a  war.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  obliged 

j^sennons  were  sensihle  and  argumentative:  to  send  a  deputation  to  apologise  for  firing  on 

J*  I*  appeared  to  greater  advantage  as  a  writer,  his  vessel.    Anew  code  of  laws  now  engaged 

^Remarfa  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  bis  Six  his  attention.    It  abolished  the  indiscriminate 

^rtations,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  his  Ser-  forfeiture  of  life,  but  substituted  some  punish- 

*J5i  were  extremely  well  received    by  the  ments  which  were  even  more  appalling,  and 

^  and  have  undergone  several  editions,  upon  the  whole  exhibited  little  legislative  abili^. 

«<lied  in  1770.  In  1787  he  had  a  violent  contest  with  his  sub- 

^OSEPH,  ^tyv*9  Heb.  i.  e.  increase,  the  eldest  jticts  in  the  Low  Countries,  owing  to  his  deter- 

^  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.    The  very  affecting  mination  to  introduce  the  same  reforms  of  an 


.'r*s  &raily,  from  (amine,  are  recorded  in  stranoes  of  his  subjects  against  his  rash  innova* 

^- xxxvii^-xlvii.  tions.    He  died  in  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by 

''osEPB  11^  a  modem  emperor  of  Germany,  his  brother  Leopold.    See  Germany. 
!j^  son  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  and  Mana       Joseph's  Bay  (St),  a  bay  of  West  Florida, 

|aeresa:   be  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  March  of  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe,  being  about  twelve 

^^l>aQd  brought  up  by  his  mother  with  great  miles  in  length,  and  seven  across  where  broad- 

^tigioQs  strictness.    At  the  early  age  of  nine-  est.  The  bar  is  narrow ;  and  immediately  within 

^  be  was   married    to   an    accomplished  is  from  four  to  six  fathoms  and  a  half  soft  ground. 
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The  best  anchorage  is  within  the  peniosula,  op-  lived  under  Domitian.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
posite  to  some  ruins  that  remain  of  the  village  he  joined  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  then  the 
of  St  Joseph.  The  peninsula  opposite  St.  Pharisees;  and  having  been  successful  in  a  jour^ 
Joseph*8  is  very  narrow.  ney  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judea  was  made 
JOSEPUINE  Rose  TACBtBa,  the  late  wife  of  captain-general  of  the  Galileans.  Being  taken 
Napoleon  Buonajvarte,  and  empress  of  France,  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to 
was  bom  at  Martinique,  June  24thy  1763.  Her  the  empire,  and,  his  -own  deliverance  by  his 
maiden  name  was  Rose  Tachier  de  la  Pagen^.  means.  He  accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of 
Being  brought  to  France  early  in  life  by  her  fit-  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  his  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
Iher,  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  she  was  which  Titus  ordered  to  be  put  in  the  public 
married  in  that  country  to  M.  de  Beauhamois,  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Rome,  where 
KQvemor  of  the  Antilles.  About  the  year  1787  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
she  returned  to  Martinique  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  favors, 
and  remained  with  her  three  years,  when  the  and  granted  him  large  pensions.  Besides  the 
revolutionary  erents  of  that  colony  induced  above  work,  he  wrote,  1.  Twenty  books  of 
her  to  take  refuge  in  France.  She  was  now  Jewish  Antiquities,  which  he  finished  under  Do- 
imprisoned  with  her  husband  by  Robespierre,  mitian.  2.  Two  books  against  Appian.  3.  A 
to  whose  tyranny  M.  Beauhamois  fell  a  victim :  Discourse  on  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees. 
M.  Tallien  procured  the  liberty  of  Jose-  4.  His  own  life.  These  works  are  written  in 
phine,  a  benefit  she  afterwards  acknowledged  Greek. 

by  allowing  him  a  pension.     Barras,  afterwards  JOSHUA,  Heb.  rWT,  i.  e.  a  Saviour,  the 

a  director,  procured  her  the  restoration  of  her  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who  conducted 

husband's  property.     Soon  after  she  became  ac-  them  through  the  wilderness,  «cc.,  died  in  1443, 

quainted  with  Buonaparte,  to  whom  she  was  B.C.,  aged  110. 

married  in  1796.      He  was  then  placed  in  com-  Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 

mand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  whither  she  accom-  ment,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars  and  irans- 

paniedhim.     On  his  embarking  for  Egypt,  she  actions  of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears.    This 

retired  to  Malmaison,  and  employed  l^er  leisure  book  may  be  clivided  into  three  parts :  the  first  is 

in  forming  a  museum,  and  commencing  a  collec-  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 

♦ion  of  plants.    When  he  obtained  the  station  the  second,  which  begins  at  the  twelfth  chapter, 

of  first  consul,  she  exerted  her  great  inflaence,  is  a  description  of  that  country,  and  the  division 

it  is  said,  in  behalf  of  many  exiles,  and  was  uni-  of  it  among  the  tribes ;  and  the  third,  comprised 

versally  regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  distressed,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  contains  the  renewal  of 

Buonaparte  said  to  her  at  this  period : — *  Si  je  the  covenant  he  caused  the  Israelites  to  make, 

gagne  les  batailles,  c'est  vous  qui  gs^es  les  and  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader  and  go- 

coeurs.'     When  he  assumed  the  imperial  title  yernor.    The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  ae- 

and  authority,'  a  divorce  was  proposed  by  some  venteen^  or,  according  to  others,  of  twenty-seven 

of  his  partisans,  on  the  same  plea  of  their  want  years. 

of  issue,  which  afterwards  prevailed  with  him.  r/^c^n^r  t?             i?    •     <      rr        u       •    a 

But  he  then  rejected  this  counsel,  and  Josephine  «  JOSTLE,  v.  a.    Fr.  jauster.  To  rosh  against. 

was  crowned  empress  at  Paris,  and  queen  of  °^^' 

Italy.    Her  son  was  subsequently  married  to  the  J^T,  n.  /.    Gr.  intra.    A  point ;  a  titUe;  the 

princess  of  Bavaria ;  and  her  daughter  Hortenna  J«ast  quantity  assignable. 

to  Lewis  Buonaparte,  king  of  Holland.      At  As  superfluoas  flesh  did  rot 

length  she  was  destined  to  descend  from  her  ex-  Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  watt, 

alt^  station,  to  make  way  for  the  adulterous  mar-  To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fieiy  hot, 

riage  of  her  husband  with  the  princess  Maria  That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corraptjof. 

Louisa  of  Austria.    Malmaison  now  became  her  Faerie  Qu4em. 

principal  residence,  and  here  she  amused  her  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  alUsr,  do  it ; 

leisure  with  boUnical  studies,  retaining,  it  is  said,  ^  ^^^  nojot,  I  charge  Uiee.           Shakiimre. 

a  strong  afifection  for  Napoleon,  and  receiving  ^  "^"^  "^y  » ^''^  ^«>"»  ^^  J  «^'  g«'  **  "^^y- 

marked  attentions  ^™  ^^^P^P^^*^^^^^  ThU  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jai  of  blood;    * 

Md  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  when  Aev  entered  ^he  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh.           Id. 

FiMce :   but  she  was  at  ^is  penod  laboring.  r^his  nor  hurts  hhn  nor  p'roflts  you  a  jW  ; 

under  her  last  illness,  and  died  much  respected  Forbear  it  therefore ;  rive  your  cause  to  Heaven. 

29th  May,  1814.  »  »      /                               ^^ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  her  influence  over  I  argue  not 

Napoleon  as  very  important  to  his  interests  on  Against  Heaven's  hand,  or  will ;  nor  bate  oodjot 

various  occasions.    It  is  remarkable  that  among  Of  heart  or  hope ;  bat  still  bear  up  and  steer 

the  just  awards  of  Providence,  on  the  later  life  Right  onwards.                                         MUtam^ 

of   this  unprincipled   adventorer,    he  was  as  You  might,  with  eveiy  jot  as  much  justice,  hang 

harshly  separated  from  her  whb  had  then  become  ma  aphacanse  I'm  old,  as  beat  me  because  Vm  impo- 

his  lawful  wife,  as  he  had  formerly  separated  tent.                                                  L'Eura$»g€, 

himself  from  this  amiable  woman.  The  final  event  will  not  be  one  jot  less  the  conse- 

JOSEPH  US,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  qnenoa  of  our  own  choice  and  actions,  for  God'a 

Jews,  was  of  noble  birth ;  his  father  Mattathias  havinff  from  all  eterniiy  foreseen  and  detennined 

being  descended  from  the  high  priests,  and  his  what  ttiat  event  shall  be.                              ie«/er«. 

mother  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Maccabees.  JOTAPATA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

He  was  bora  A.  D.  37,  cider  Caligula,  and  the  Lower  Oalile^  distant  forty  stadia  from  Ga- 
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bm:  a  Tecj  strong  place,  sitaated  on  a  rock, 
walled  round,  and  encompassed  on  all  hands 
with  moontaiDs,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  but  by  those 
who  come  Teiy  near.  It  was  with  great  d^culty 
taken  by  Vespasian,  being  defended  by  Josephus, 
who  commanded  in  it;  when  taken  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  Taxed. 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  coun.<«ellor  and  phy- 
sician to  the  king  of  FradCe,  chancellor  and 
jodge  of  the  university  of  Montpelier,  was  bom 
at  Valance  in  Dauphiny,  in  1530.  He  became 
the  disciple  of  llondelet  at  Montpelier ;  and  at 
his  death  succeeded  to  the  regius  professorship 
of  that  uniTcrsity,  where  he  had  given  abundant 
proo6  of  his  merit,  and  strengthened  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  lectures  he  read  in  that  capacity,  as 
well  as  by  the  works  he  published.  Iienry  III., 
who  passionately  wished  to  have  children,  sent  for 
bin  to  Paris,  in  hopes,  by  his  assistance,  to  ren- 
der his  marriage  fruitful ;  when  much  offence  was 
taken  at  an  indelicate  piece  he  published,  under 
the  title  of  Vulgar  Errors.  He  died  in  1582; 
aad  hit  son  Isaac  translated  some  of  his  Latin 
pandoies  into  French. 

JotTBEBT  (Bartholomew  Catherine),  a  French 
rerolntionary  general,  was  a  native  of  Pont-de» 
Vaoi,  in  Bresse,  and  bom  in  1769.  He  was 
destined  for  the  bar,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
fcnook  his  studies,  and  entered  a  regiment  of 
trtilleiy.  His  discharge  being  obtained  by  his 
friends,  he  was  sent  to  Lyons  to  continue  his 
education,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolu- 
<ioD  he  was  a  student  at  Dijon.  He  enlisted  in 
December,  1791,  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  as  a 
Serjeant  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  April, 
1702,  he  was  made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  dis- 
played great  courage  and  activity  in  the  campaign 
igainst  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  Joubert  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
istter;  and,  on  his  return  home,  distinguished 
^BBoeK  by  opposing  the  Jacobins,  who  were  ty- 
laonising  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
place,  in  1795,  at  the  battle  of  Loano,  under 
kellennan,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade  on 
^  field  of  battle.  In  1796  he  attracted  notice 
at  Montenotte,  as  well  as  at  Millesimo,  Cava, 
^tebaldo,  Rivoli,  and  above  all  in  the  Tyrol, 
*lKre,  though  opposed  by  a  warlike  people,  he 
*Kceeded  in  penetrating  Insprack,  and  was  af- 
^'fwards  opposed  to  the  Russian  general  Su- 
*3now.  Joubert  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
J'ori,  1799. 

J0UDPORE,or  Marwar,  a  city  and  principa- 
^o(  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Aimeer.  The 
Stories  of  Joudpore  are  intermixed  with  those 
^Odeypore  and  Jyepore,  and  are  said  to  touch  the 
lodus  on  the  west,  and  the  province  of  Gujerat  on 
1^  loutli.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  yield 
ngar,  cotton,  and  all  the  grains  of  India.  The 
western  portion  is  chiefly  desert  or  pasture  lands. 
^  here  is  a  hardy  race  of  camels,  horses,  and 
c&ttle.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  Jauts, 
aod  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tribe  of 
fitjpoots.  The  rajahs  of  Odeypore,  Jyepcrre, 
aod  Joudpore,  were  formerly  of  great  conse- 
qoence.  The  capital  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
i>  chiefly  built  of  stone.  It  carries  on  a  good 
tnde  with  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan.  The  rajah 
^this  province  is  en  ally  of  the  British. 
Vol.  XII. 


JOVIAL,  adj. 
Jo'viALLY,  adv, 

Jo'viALMESS,  n.  t. 

Jor,  n. «.,  V.  n.  &  v.  a. 
Jot'ance,  n.  s. 
Jot'ful,  adj. 
Joy'fully,  adv, 
Jot'fulkess,  n. «. 
Jot'less,  at^, 
Joy'ous,  at^. 


Fr.  jovial^  jajfi ; 
LALjovialis ;  Italian 
giogia.  Under  the 
influence  of  Jupiter ; 
^gay;  airy;  merry: 
mirth  and  pleasan- 
try; happiness;  fe- 
lici^.  Joy,  to  re- 
joice; to  congratu- 
late, gladden,  or  ex- 


hilarate ;  to  enjoy ;  to  have  possession.  Joyance, 
gaiety.  Joyful,  fall  of  joy.  Joyless,  void  of 
joy;  feeling  no  pleasure;  giving  no  pleasure. 
Joyous,  blithesome ;  cheerful ;  light  of  heart. 

Long  thus  1  ioytd  in  my  happinesse 
And  well  did  hope  my  toy  wouta  have  no  end. 

^peiuer,  Daphmuda. 
Bring  home  with  vou  the  glory  of  her  gain ; 
With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity.      Spemer. 
My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  Joy  that  you  can  wish. 

Siiaktpeare. 
Let  us  hence. 
And  let  her/oy  her  raven-coloured  love. 

Id.  Titua  Andromcui. 
My  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests. 

Shakfeare. 
I  cannot  joy»  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

Id,  Henry  VL 
Some  men,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  in- 
cline the  company,  into  which  they  come,  to  be  sad 
and  ill-disposed ;  and  contrariwise,  others  of  a  janial 
nature  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful. BacafH'$  Natural  Hittory, 

No  man  imparteth  his  joyi  to  his  friend,  but  he 
joyoth  the  more ;  and  no  man  imparteth  his  griefs, 
but  he  grieveth  the  less.  Id,  Euays, 

They  laugh,  we  weep ;  they  Joy  while  we  lament. 

Faiffax, 
Theb  cheerful  age  with  honour  youth  attends, 
Joifed  that  from  pleasure's  slavery  they  are  free. 

Denham, 
I  might  have  lived,  uvl  joyed  immortal  bliss. 
Yet  wifiingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee. 

MfiUm 
I  cannot  speak,  tears  so  obstruct  my  words 
And  choak  me  with  unutterable  Joy.  Oxtoay. 

The*  usurper  Joysd  not  long 
His  ill-got  crown.     Drydm*9  Spamuk  Friar. 
Almeyda  smiling  came. 
Attended  with  a  train  of  all  her  race. 
Whom  in  the  rage  of  empire  I  had  murdered ; 
But  now,  no  longer  foes,  they  gave  mejoy. 
Of  my  new  conquest.  Id,  Don  Sebattian, 

The  roon  with  Joy  resound ; 
And  hymen,  ici  hymen,  rung  around.       Dryden. 

Like  us  they  love  or  hate,  like  us  they  know 
To  Joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  vrith  the  foe.  Vrwr. 
Perhaps  the  jest  that  charmed  the  sprightly  crowd. 
And  maoe  the  Jovioi  table  laugh  so  loud, 
To  some  Mse  notion  owed  its  poor  pretence.      id. 
And  jovial  youth  of  lightsome  vacant  heart, 
Whose  every  day  was  made  of  melody 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth.  BUur**  Grave. 

Hail  to  the  joyoua  day !  with  purple  clouds 
The  whole  horizon  glows.  ^  Thmnmm. 

Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 
Lolling  at  youi  jovial  boards ; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 
For  the  sweets  your  cane  aiFords. 

Cowffr.  Negrv't  Complaint. 
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Away  with  these  Tain  thoughts,  I  will  bejV»you«-^  We  are  Journs^ing  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 

4nd  here  comes  Jo^^i  true  h«rald.  hotA  said,  I  will  give  it  you.                    Numben 

Bynm.  Sardanapalus.  And  was  concluded,  that  the  knight 

I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life  Departen  shuld,  the  same  night ; 

To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  aa  they  can  And  forthwith  there  take  hix  Toiage, 

In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  Jov/ui  pangs.  To  journey  for  his  marriage ; 

Id,  iioo  FoKari,  And  returnen  with  such  an  host. 

There  are,  to  whom  (their  taste  such  pleasures  That  wedded  inight  be  lest  and  most. 

cloy),  ChoMcer.  Dreame, 

No  light — ^Uiy  wisdom  yields,  thy  wit  no  joy.  Ere  twice  the  sun  has  made  hm  journal  greeting 

Peace  to  their  heavy  h^s,  and  callo^  hearts.  To  the  under  generation,  you  shall  find 

Peace — such  as  sloth,  as  ignorance  imparts.  Your  safety  manifested. 

Canning.  New  Morality,  ShaJapeare,  Msatur§for  Measure. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  elected  ,„^          ^     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 

by  the  army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apos-  r^^"?}^ }*>«  ^^^  '^^  ^^  ^f*  ^.^?^ 

tate,in363.     He  at  first  refused,  saying  he  would  Soundly  mvite  him.                        ^-.J^^*^' 

not  command  idolatrous  soldiera ;  but.  upon  an  thfuZ -- nf'Sr^S^i^rl^       '^i  ^^ 

^.   ^  ^.             ij       V     '    nu  •  r     •*  thought  some  of  matures  jottm«ym«n had  made men» 

assurance  that  they  would  embrace  Christianity  ^^  J^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^y  -^        ^        j^  ^^^^^ 

he  accepted  the  throne,  and  immediately  shut  all  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 

the  pagan  temples,  and  forbade  their  sacrifices.  in  general  Jounta/  bated  and  brought  low. 

But  tie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignity  to  which  Shakspeare. 

his  merit  had  raised  him  ;  being  suffocated  in  I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the 

his  bed  by  th^  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had  been  made  ^^^  of  the  day ;  therefore  your  lordship's  discourae^i 

to  dry  the  chamber,  in  the  tliirty-third  year  of  ^^  °««<1  content  my  ears  very  well,  to  make  them 

his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  '"^^Ifat  my  eyes  to  keep  open.                       Bacon. 

JOU'ISANCE,  11.  «.    Fr.   rnouusance.    Jol-  ^7^^  ^«P*  *  "^i  judicious  jouiW  of  all  the 

lity ;  merriment ;  festivity.    OBsolete.  P"*^"?^^  P»*"8«» «^ *« ""hTJrdl^^rd  VI 

Colin,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing,  since  such  love's  naturdf  JtotiorU,  my  still  * 

As  tiiou  vrert  wont,  songs  of  some  jou»sam»?  My  love  descend,  andjounwy  down  the  hill : 

Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing.  Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  so 

Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgovemance.  i  ghaU  ebb  on  with  them  who  homewaid  go. 

^V^'^'  Donne. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  or  Paulo  Govio,  a  celebrated  Scarce  the  sun 

historian,  bom  at  Como  in  Italv,  in  1483.    As  Hath  finished  half  his youmtt^.          MUton. 

his  fiither  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  ^  P"*  ^^  committee  sit.  where  he 

by  h»  eldest  brother,  Benedict  Jovius,  under  Mi^ht  cut  out ^cmrwyiwrfc  for  thee  1 

whom  he  became  well  skUled  in  classical  learn*  ^'''^Jf  w  ~  a  task  with  subornation, 

ing ;  and  then  went  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  en-  ^^  "^^^  ^P  "^  "^  "^             HudK 

joying  the  benefit  of  the  Vatican  library.    He  i  -^^^^  ^  ^,^  fo,  ^^^  ^^^  myself,  "aild^will 

there  wrote  his  first  piece,  De  piscibus  Romanis,  havejo.maymen  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the 

which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Lewis  of  Bour-  nation.                                                   Addison. 

bon.     He  received  a  pension  of  500  crowns  for  Her  family  she  was  forced  to  hire  out  at  joumey- 

many  years  from  Francis   I.  king  of   France,  work  to  her  neighbours.         Arbuthnot*i  John  Bull. 

whose  nivor  ha  secured  by  his  flattery.     But,  in  Having  heated  his  body  hyjowmeyingf  he  took  cold 

the  following  reign,  having  disgusted  the  consto-  «pon  the  ground.                        Wi$eman*»  Surgery. 

ble  Montmorency,  his  name  was  struck  out  of  He  for  the  promisedjottfw  bids  prepare 

the  list  of  pensioners.    But  Jovius  had  obtained  ^«  smooth-haired  hones  and  the  rapid  car. 

a  high  reputation  by  his  writings;  and  having  «rk..*      *                   *       .-^i.     v          '^* 

tti«M>t.  mwL^^  -.— /»  .««.«<w*f  ♦«  ♦!»*  kniiaA  Jr  What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be  when  near 

always  showed  great  respect  to  the  house  of  xhy  ^.mqr'j  end  thou  hast  the  gulph  in  view ! 

Medicis,  on  whose  praises  he  had  expatiated  in  *'  "^        '                             *   '^            ^^^^ 

his  works,  he  applied  to  Clement  VII.  and  ob-  Xn  that  tale  I  find 

tained  the  bishopric  of  Nocera.    His  principal  The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 

piece  is  his  history,  which  is  that  of  his  own  Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 

time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494,  0*er  which  all  heavily  tht  journeying  years 

and  extending  to  1544.    This  was  the   chief  Plot  the  last  sands  of  life,  where  not  a  flower  appears. 

business  of  his  life;  for  he  formed  the  plan  of  Byron.  Ckilde  Harold. 

it  in  1515,  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death,  Journal.    See  Diary. 

which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.    It  is  Journal,  in  merchants' accounts.    See  Book- 

printed  in  3  toIs.  folio.  keeping. 

JOUR'NAL,  4M^'.  &  n.  i."\     Yx.jowmal^  jowr^  Journal,  in  navigation,  a  sort  of  diary,  or 

'  Joub'nalist,  n.i.           f  nie ;  itaX.  giomaU ;  daily  register  of  the  ship's  course,  winds,  and 

Joub'vet,  n. «.  &  V.  n.     >Span.  ^/oma/,  jor-  weather,    together  with  a  general  account  of 

Jour'vetmah,  fi. «.         i  nada.     Daily :  an  whatever  is  material  to  be  remarked  in  the  pe- 

Jour'vbtwork,  n.  s.      J  account   of   daily  riod  of  a  sea  voyage.    In  all  sea-journals,  the 

transactions;  any  daily  paper:  journalist,  a  writer  day,  or  what  is  called  the  twenty-four  hours, 

of  journals:  journey,  the  travel  of  a  day ;  travel  terminates  at  noon,  because  the  errors  of  the 

by  land  distinguished  from  a  voyage  by  sea ;  dead  reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cof- 

passage  from  pUu:e  to  place ;  to  travel :  journey-  rected  by  a  solar  observation.  The  daily  account 

man,  a  workman  hired  by  the  day :  joumeywork,  usually  contains  the  state  of  the  weather ;  the 

work  done  by  the  day ;  hired  labor.  variation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  the  wind ; 
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thtftiiig,  reducing^,  or  enlax^ing        JOWTER,  a.  t .      Perhaps   corrapted    froa 
die  qnatbtj  of  ml  extnidcd ;  as  also  the  most    joller. 


of  the  Toy^e,  and  the  condi-  Plenty  of  fish  b  vented  to  the  fish  diiven,  whom 

of  tfaedup  and  her  cfew,  together  with  the  we  call >«««».                                           Cartit. 

of  other  ihips  or  fleets,  land,  shoals,  JOYCE  (Jeremiah),  an  ingenious  writer  on 

hcdten,  aoaodings,  (Sue.  general  science.    He  became  first  known  to  tlio 


JOUST,  a.  f .  &  V.  a.     Fr.  jami.    Tilt ;  tour-  public  as  a  member  of  the  corresponding  Society, 

aaoek  fight :  to  ran  in  the  tilL     It  is  and  as  being  included  in  a  state  prosecution 

9,  less  properly,  jnsL  with  Hai^,  liome  Tooke,  Thelwall,  Sec.  He  had, 

the  yle  aad  hem  disport,  formerly,  been  domestic  tntor  to  the  sons  of  earl 

If  hoe  fhgaM  htjmttii  and  tvmaies,  Stanhope,  who  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  on 

Aai  anats  done  in  odier  waies.   ChaiKer,  Breamt.  the  return  of  Mr.  Joyce  to  his  seat  at  ChcTening, 

Thus  praied  the  «|asae,  and  evarichone  in  Kent.  Not  long  after,  he  settled  in  London  and 

Amd  lor  dwie  should  ne  be  no  nay»  devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the  press.    One 

Thef  stiaten/Mfi^,  all,  a  day,  of  |,i,  g^  employments  was  as  coadjutor  with 

t1  ETiS^^^ft  ?w  '  c*««r  ^  ^^"^  Gregory,  in  the  compilation  of  the 

iJ^JZ't^^^^'hones)^^  Cyclopedia,  which  ^  published   under  the 

To  b  fdow  and  lirfiUy  laid  a  spere  ""»«  ^  ^  ^^^^'    ^*  ^weex  of  this  under- 

iMo  the  rest;  wmilojustes  beganT  taking  gave  rise  to  another  work  on  a  similar 

Ob  every  part  aboaten.  here  and  theie.  plan*  which  bore  in  the  title-page  the  name  of 

SoMB  brake  his  spere ;  some  threw  down  horw  and  Mr.  William  Nicholson.     Mr.  Joyce  is  said  io 

man  have  been  the  principal  writer.  He  subsequeMly 

Aboat  tae  felde,  astray,  the  stedas  ran.  composed   Scientific  Dialogues ;  Dialogues  on 

*******  Chemistry;    Letters  on    Natural    Philosophy; 

And  the  jmttimg  alle  was  left  off  dene  fcc.     Mr.  Joyce,  was  a  protestant  dissenter,  and, 

Aad  fro  hire  hoae  the  nine  alight  anon.  ^  believe,  occasionally  preached.      He  died 

A      w  ..^  ^^T^'  ^  ^        "i  ^      (!\  «  Hiehgate,  near  London,  in  1816. 

ui"  ^St.^J!^  T^rZ^  IS  .™Tl.         IPECACUAN'HA,  aTi.    An  Indian  pbuit. 
kat  aiy  ioe,  and  m  puUSy  toomm,  and  amis,  to  ex-  ^  <^ 

mw  youth?  Am  I  that  Endymionf  IpeeanMnJia  is  a  small  inegnlaily  contorted  root. 

L^.  Midat  md  Endynwm,  "High,  dense,  and  firm.    One  aort  is  of  a  dusky 

,,.   and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights  gnyiah  colour  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  paler  grey 

Atjnal  and  tonmaaient.      MUiom't  Parodist  Lott.  when  broken,  brought  from  Pera :  the  other  aort  la 

Mr,  born  at  Rouen  m  1644 ;  his  father,  who  yj[^  ^^^^^  t^  ^  B„^,    j^.  ^^  ^^t 

abo  a  painter,  educated  him  for  his  own  pro-  jo  ^^  preferred,  becauie  the  brown  is  uit  to  operate 

ion;  bot  his  greatest  iropioTement  was  de-  more  roughly.  HiU'$  Materia  Mtdiea. 

m«l  ftomUie  i'>^p>!^  l^f^I^t       Ip«*cuaj.h*,  in  the  materia  medic,  a  West 

^L^'^L^S.^^^'2^  JSnd  I-di- root,  of  Uich  then,  are  princi^lytwo 

IS^*"^  ir^TS^  .  iL?^„rt  kind*.  disOnguished  by  their  coliJr,  anJbriught 

^^J'.^J^^^/^J^T^^JZ  ftomdifferenlplace.7b«t  both  ^oeseasing  &« 
■■•y  of  the  choicbes  and  convents ;  and  in  the  _;^„«  .iJ.,.^  ;«  .  ■i:nv...L.Li  .i^..i.     tv. 

^Zoi  of  inrabds,  where  he  painted  the  tweWe  -^.  '"*y^'W  ^NfS*.  «2»! 

apoSto.  eadTSme  being  fourteen  feet  high.  °"*  "  «*"«»  ""^  or  gray,  and  brought  from 

3™""™'  ~"  "s"*"  "^'"B  «.i.i»^  !<:<;.  ...|(u.  p  jj^  ^         brown,  and  is  brought  from 

Jj:!l.r^.iiS™  .n^'^L'?^^^.^  A«  B^«a»;  •»«»  *«*  .«  indifferently  "sent  into 

be  comet  m  hs  designs,  and  grand  «»his  com-  ^^         J     ^  ,  of  ipiacuanha. 

pMou.    Being  «>epnTed  of  the  use  dMns  ^  V^  ^.      ^*        j      ^^ieiof Psycho- 

^^^^^'l^^^l^V^^iT  ^     "^  ih^lo?ed  ipec^  is  .'«n«U 

topMrt  with  •V5j*^  .*j*l'*i'5j.!*I;.   .    .  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  «!ontorted  into  a  great 

JS;*J?W-^e  tm^SS't.^:  v«;ie^offigj.'.e..  brought  over  in  short  p^s 

ad  about  3000  "^^'»-.TheUkejs  about  ^  l^  ^^^  ^ 

*:«,.";"? }?r^'  •fi"'°i!  *f  ""•  '"«^ '  '*»  compact, brittle, looks'smooth  and  resinouTupon 

poiM  depth  IS  about  150  feet.  breaking ;  it  hks  very  littte  smell :  the  tastTis 

JOWA,a  river  of  the  Mis«mn,Unitrf  States,  ^j^^^h  and  subacriS;  covering  the  tongue  as  it 

«faieh  Mrten  the  Missi^ppi  on  *«  "5''«  »«°^-  we«  with  a  kind  of  mucitage.    The  brown  sort 
It «  ISOyard. wijle  at  its mouth^nd  is  naviea-  ^  «>«ewhat  m?ie  wrinkled  than  the 

2l^L'*^J!?^'^?°^""'*^.Z^KLl^hIS  ^f  foregoii;  of  a  brown  or  blackish  color  without, 

fiomrtsmoutfi  it  divides  ^*^^"f^'^  and^rWte  within.    The  6rst  sort,  the  ash-color- 

wfadidie  nght  is  called  the  Red  0«dar  River,  ^  ipecacuan,  is  that  i^y  preferred 

^^^'^^''''^^^Stl^ZZ^^Ln  for  mediSnaUe.    lie  brown  has  bein  some- 

JS^\'  '■  uM*'^P^  ;rX?ltl  J^  «•»«  observed,  even  in  a  smaU  dose, to  produce 

^S^l^^'H^I^Tfi^^^^^'  "«••«■>«  ««■««•»•    A  third  sort,  called  the"^ white, 

1^  the  ml  of  the  pack  foUow  a.  Aeir  leader.  ^^  ^  ^  ^  been  distinguished.     It 

nenuse  f*^^ ^ °l^^'  w  woody, has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  perceptible 

ThiMrikMgM,  diSd.es.  W  through  all  this  Ul.  dose,  Insscarcely  any  effect  at  ijll.    It  is  suppo. 

iu,^.  awgw,  .      jtrydm.  sed  to  belong  to  a  species  of  viola.  Mr.  Geoffroy 
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«alls  this  sort  bastard  ipecacoan,  and  complains  small  doses  ffiven,  even  from  the  beginning,  ha^ 
that  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  public.     Ipe-  been  often  round  to  have  better  effects  in  the 
cacuan  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  cure  of  this  disease  than  large  ones.    Tt)e  onlj^ 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  an  ac-  officinal  preparation:  of  this  root  is  a  tinctu 
count  of  it  published  about  the  same  time  by  made  in,  wine,  which  accordingly  has  now  th 
Piso  ;   but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  appellation  of  vinum  ipecacuanlue,  both  in  tiM 
about  1686,  when  HeWetius,undec  the  patronage  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopeias.    Ipe- 
of  Louis  XI  v.,  introduced  it  into  practice.  This  cacuan,  in  the  state  of  powder,  is  now  advantage- 
root  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  safest  emetics  with  ously  employed  in  almost  every  disease  in  which 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  has  this  peculiar  vomiting  is  indicated ;  and  when  combined  witli 
advantage,  that,  if  it  should  not  operate  by  vomit,  opium,  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  sudor ificus, 
it  passes  off  by  the  other  emunctories.     It  was  it  furnishes  the  most  useful  and  active  sweating 
first  introduced  with  the  character  of  an  almost  medicine   which  we  possess.    It  is  also  given 
in&llible  remedy  of  dysenteries,  and  other  inve-  with  advantage  in  very  small  doses,  so  as  neither 
terate  fluies,  as  monorrhagia  and    leucorrhcea,  to  operate  by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  sweating, 
and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstruc-  Tlie  full  dose  of  the  powaer  is  a  scruple  or  half 
tions  of  long  standing.    In  dysenteries,  it  almost  a  drachm,  and  double  that  in  form  of  watery  in- 
always  produces  happy  effects,  and  often  per-  fusion.    The  full  dose  is  recommended  in  the 
forms  a  cure  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.    In  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  a  dose  of 
other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  or  where  the  patient  three  or  four  grains  every  morning  in  habitual 
breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  been  found  equally  asthmatic  indisposition.    A  dose  of  one-third  or 
successful :  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  con-  half  grain  ruboed  with  sugar,  and  eiven  every 
tinue  the  use  of  this  medicine  for  several  days;  four  hours  or  ofleuer,  is  recommended  in  uterine 
and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics,  and  the  hemorhagy,  couzh,  pleurisy,  hemoptoe,  &c.,and 
like,    lliis  root,  given  in  substance,  is  as  effec-  has  often  been  round  highly  serviceable.     For  a 
tual,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  the  preparations  chemical  account  of  the  \ksis  of  this  root  see 
of  it ;  the  pure  resin  acts  as  a  strong  irritating  Emetic  and  Cuemistkt. 
emetic,  but  it  is  of  little  service  in  dysenteries ;       IPHICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had 
while  an  extract  prepared  with  water  is  almost  of  that  command  conferred  upon  him  at  twenty 
equal  service  in  these  cases  with  the  root  itself,  years  of  age,  and  became  famous  for  the  exact- 
'  though  it  has  little  effect  as  an  emetic.    Hence  ness  of  his  military  discipUne.    He  made  war 
Geoffroy  concludes,   that   the  chief  virtue  of  on  the  Thracians;  and  restored  Senthes,  who 
ipecacuan  in  dysenteries  depends  upon  its  gummy  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians ;  attacked  the  La- 
substance,  which  lining  the  intestines  with  a  soft  cedemonians ;    and,  on  many  other  occasions, 
mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus  has  been  abrad-  gave  signal  proofe  of  his  conduct  and  courage, 
ded,  occasions  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned 
defends  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices ;  of  this  general :  a  man  of  good  family,  with  no 
and  that  the  resinous  part,  in  which  the  emetic  other  merit  than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him 
quality  resides,  is  required,  where  the  morbific  one  day  for  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  he  replied, 
matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the  stomach  '  I  shall  be  the  first  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  last 
and  intestines.    But  if  the  virtues  of  this  root  of  thine/    He  died  A.A.C.  380. 
were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy        IPHIGENIA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,  might  be  employ-  Clytemnestra.     When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
ed  to  equal  advantage.     Water,  assisted  by  a  Trojaq  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 
boiling  heat,  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  con-  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  Calchas,  that  to 
siderable  portion  of  resinous  along  with   the  appease  the  gods  they  must  sacrifice  Iphigenia, 
gummy  matter:  if  the  ipecacuan  remaining  after  Agamemnon's  daughter,  to  Diana.    The  &her, 
the  action  of  water  be  digested  with  pure  spirit,  who  had  provoked  the  goddess  by  killing  her 
it  will  not  yield  half  so  much  resin  as  at  first :  so  fiaivorite  stag,  heard  this  with  the  greatest  horror 
that  the  aqueous  extract  differs  from  the  crude  and  indignation ;  and,  rather  than  shed  the  blood 
root  only  in  degree,  being  proportionably  less  of  his  daughter,  be  commanded  one  of  his  heralds 
resinous,  and  having  less  effect,  both  as  an  emetic  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  order  all  the 
and  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries.    The  virtues  of  assembly  to  depart  each  to  his  respective  home, 
ipecacuan,  in  this  disorder,  depend  upon  its  pro-  Ulyssus  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 
moting  perspinttiotf,  the  freedom  of  which  is  of  Agamemnon  consented  to  immolate  his  daughter 
the  utmost  importance,  and  an  increase  of  which,  for  the  common  cause  of  Greece.    As  Iphigenia 
^ven  in  healttiful  persons,  is  generally  observed  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks 
to  suppress  the  evacuation  by  stool.    In  dysen-  sent  for  her  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in  roar- 
teries,  the  skin  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  tense,  riage  to  Achilles.      Clytemnestra  gladly  permitt- 
and  perspiration  obstructed :  the  common  dia-  ed  her  departure,  and  Iphigenia  came  to  Aulis. 
phoretics  pass  off  without  effect  through  the  in-  Here  she  saw  the  bloody  preparations  for  the  sa- 
testinal  canal ;  but  ipecacuan  brings  on  a  plentiful  orifice.    She  implored  the  forgiveness  and  pro- 
p<»rapiratton.  After  the  removal  of  the  dysentery,  tection  of  her  fiither;  but  tears  and  intreaties 
M  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the  medi-  were  unavailing.    Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his 
cine  for  some  time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapse;  hand ;  and,  as  he  was  going  to  strike  the  fatal 
for  this  purpose,  a  few  grains  divided  into  several  blow,  Diana  relented,  caught  away  Iphigenia, 
doses,  so  as  not  to  occasion  any  sensible  evacua-  who  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  na- 
tion, may  be  exhibited  every  day,  whereby  the  common  size  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place 
ture   is  eflectually  established.      And  indeed  for  the  sacrifice.    This  supernatural  change  ani- 
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tbe  Greelcs,  *he  wind  soddenly  became  occupy  the  fiicade,  which  measures  127  feet. 

&roiable,  &od  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  irom  The  left  shoulder  of  the  first  touches  the  right 

Aulis.  shoulder  of  the  second,  and  so  on.    The  rock  is 

JPOM(EA,  quamoclit,  or  scarlet  conTolvulus :  brownish  and  soft,  and  easily  cut  by  the  chisel, 

a  genns  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  The  part  out  of  which  the  statues  are  formed  is 

dus  of  plants :  natund  order  twenty-ninth,  cam-  whitish,  which  adds  to  the  effect.     They  are 

panacesp.      coR.    fiinnel-ehaped :    the    stigma  beautifully  cut,  and  the  proportions,  notwith- 

nxmd-headed^   caps,  trilocular.    There  are  se-  standing  their  magnitude,  and  consequent  want 

▼eral  species ;  but  the  only  one  cultivated  in  our  of  models,  are  so  perfectly  just,  that  no  feature 

garden  is  the  predominates,  and  every  part  appears  small, 

I.  coccinea.    It  has  long,  slender,  twining  symmetrical,  and  graceful, 
stalks,    rising    upon    supports    six    or    seven  The  statue  to  the  north,  or  right  hand  of  the 
feet  high.    The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  pointed,  portal,  is  visible  to  the  elbow :  that  immediately 
and  angulated  at  the  base,  and  from  the  sides  of  to  the  left,  or  south  of  the  door,  is  somewhat  mu- 
fhe  stalk  and  branches  arise  many  slender  foot^  tilated :   the  statue  beyond  it  is  visible  to  below 
jftalks ;  each  supporting  several  large  and  beautiful  the  shoulder;  while  the  second  10  the  north  is 
fonnel-shaped  and  scarlet  flowers.    There  is  a  buried  toneariy  the  forehead.    The  statues  have 
variety  with  orange-colored  flowers.    Both  are  the  high  mitred  cap;  with  the  serpent  or  good 
anniiaU^  Tising  from  se/d  10  Spring,  flowering  in  genius  on  the  forehesid.    The  nose,  mouth,  and 
July  and  August,  ripening  their  seeds  in  Septem-  chin,  are  of  the  most  delicate  proportions.    The 
ber  and  October,  and  totally  perishing  soon  after,  comers  of   the  mouth,  almost  approaching  a 
tVy  are  tender,  and  must  be  brought  up  in  a  smile,  give  an  expression  of  mildness,  while  the 
hot-bed  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  other  features  bear  a  character  of  firmness.    The 
vhen  they  may  be  planted  out  to  adorn  the  bor-  neck  and  shoulders  are  admirably  formed,  and 
ders,  or  in  pots  to  move  occasionally  to  any  par-  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  in  the 
ticolar  place;  but,  in  either  case,  there  must  be  happiest  repose.    The  statues  are  supposed  to  be 
sticks  for  them  to  twine  upon.  naked  to  the  middle,  where  we  perceive  a  hand- 
IPSAMBUL,  in  antiquities,  is  the  name  of  a  some  ceinture  in  zigzag  lines,  and  a  dress  be- 
cd^rated  temple  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  neath,  striped  perpendicularly, 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.    Thesideofthe  river  here  b  Over  the  architrave  of  the  portal,  is  an  alto 
formed  of  sandstone  rock  in  which  this  temple  relievo  of  Osiris  Hieraz,  placed  in  a  niche,  and  v 
is  eat    The  bank  runs  in  a  steep  ascent,  from  measuring  twenty-three  feet  two   inches.     He 
the  river  to  the  desert,  until  the  sand  becomes  so  holds  in   both  hands  the  sacred  tor,  or  cnjx 
lii^  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  ansata,  and  has  a  crown  on  his  head :  under  his 
KKk.  left  hand  is  a  female  figure  in  alto  relievo,  mea- 
TWennd  drifting  downwards,  towards  the  river,  suring  five  feet  one  inch ;  and  under  the  right  a 
bd  catered  the  temple  and  completely  blocked  staff,  with  a  fox's  head  at  the  top.    The  deccp- 
ap  iti  entrance  to  many  feet  above  the  architrave,  tton,  arismg  from  the  correctness  of  the  propor- 
K>  as  to  conceal  the  greater  part  of  tbe  stupen-  tions,  is  such,  that  these  figures  do  not  appear 
dous  figures,  of  which  a  very  considerable  por-  one-half  of  their  real  height, 
tioo  is  now  visible.    The  sand  is  now  barred  out  Two  heroes  in  sculpture,  having  the  bird  with 
by  palm  trunks  and  hrge  stones,  but,  unless  some  expanded  wings  over  them,  present  to  Osiris, 
Bote  effectual  defence  is  provided,  there  is  rea-  with  one  hand,  a  figure  resembling  a  monkey, 
son  to  fear  that  the  curious  traveller  will  not  long  and  hold  up  the  other  hand, 
be  gralifted  with  the  sight  of  a  superb  monument.  On  the  entablature  are  sculptured  bulls,  geese, 
which  till  discovered  by  Salt  in  1817  had  re*  hawks,  grass-hoppers,   anubis's,  hieroglyphics, 
oiained  concealed  and  buried  probably  for  many  &c.  &c.    On  the  summit  of  the  cornice  are  seat- 
ages.    We  owe  the  removal  oi  tbe  sand,  the  un-  ed  figures  of  monkeys,  or  possibly  of  typhous, 
eovenng  of  the  fiipade,  and  the  entrance  to  tbe  indifferently  executed.    The  cornice  bears sculp- 
lemple,  to  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Belzoni  and  tures  of  serpents,  surmounted  by  globes.    From 
Beechey,  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Bri-  the  cornice  to  tbe  architrave,  the  space  measures 
tisfa  consul  Mr.  Salt    The  following  account  of  sixty-five  feet :  the  height  of  the  ^pade  may  be 
diis  carious  monument  of  antiquity  is  given  by  100  feet. 

bectenant-colonel  Stratton,  who  visited  it  in  We  enter  th«  temple  through  a  small  hole 
18M.  Tbe  sand  which  drifts  against  the  entrance,  made  in  the  SuAQ,  unaer  the  architrave,  part  of 
says  colonel  Stratton,  is  so  fine  as  to  resemble  which  has  been  chipped  off  to  facilitate  the  en- 
a  flnid.— While  we  were  ascending  our  foot-  trance,  which  is  much  choked  up  by  the  sand. 
steps  occasioned  such  a  current  of  it  as  to  give  The  fti9ade,  as  well  as  the  entrance  and  interior 
as  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  tbe  entrance  of  the  temple,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the 
would  soon  again  be  blocked  up.  great  colossal  figures,  though  projecting  so  con- 
Commencing  at  the  south  end  of  the  fa9ade,  siderably,  form  a  part  of  the  same  rock, 
tbere  is  a  sloping  projection  of  thirty  feet  At  The  first  chamber  has  eight  square  pillars  rest- 
four  feet  seven  incnes  is  tbe  arm  of  the  first  co-  ing  on  pedestals,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
lossal  figure  cut  out  of,  and  projecting  from,  the  plan,  but  which  are  merely  square  projections 
&pde,  between  which  and  the  figure  there  is  a  extending  six  inches  or  so  beyond  the  pillars, 
connecting  block  of  three  feet  thick.  These  fi-  £ach  of  these  pillars  has  on  its  ftont  a  huge 
puts  cannot  be  styled  alto  relievos  ;  they  are  in  colossal  statue  of  the  same  block  with  the  pillai. 
hei  statues;  ihey  measure  twenty-five  feet  five  These  statues,  which  are  about  twenty-two  feet 
inches  across  tlie  shoulders,  and  four  of  them  high,  have  their  arms  crossed,  holding  tbe  crooks 
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and  flagellum ;  they  wear  the  milred  cap,  ind 
are,  in  til  respecu,  well  formed ;  ihe  pupil  al 
Iheere  is  painted  black;  and  aUo  the  e;e-lirDW, 
which,  beyond  the  natural  arch,  ia  eitendod  ar- 
tificially by  a  itniight  tine  in  black.  They  are 
naked  to  Iha  ceinture,  wbich  u  fastened  by  a 
claip;  helovr  it  is  a  cloie-fittiag  dreis,  reaching 
nearly  lo  tbe  knee,  bearing  an  ornament  or  pouch 
in  front,  not  unlike  that  of  the  present  Ilighlaoden 
€>f  Scotland,  These  statues  are  covered  with 
stucco,  painted  in  rich  and  varieaaled  colors : 
their  noses  are  sliRhtly  aquiline;  the  under  lip 
projects  a  little ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ex- 
press a  smile ;  the  chin  is  finely  formed  ;  the 
eye  large  and  full ;  the  eye-brow  well  arched ; 
and  the  face  rery  handsome.  Tbe  expression  u 
serene  and  benignant,  and  they  resemble  much 
tile  Jupiter  mansuetus  of'  the  Romans.  Tbe 
ceiling  is  painted  in  blue  and  rad,  having  a  rich 
border,  with  large  expanded  wings- 

The  paintings  on  the  wall  represent  the  hero 
in  his  car;  be  is  in  the  act  of  discbarging  an 
arrow  ironi  his  bow ;  his  aim  is  sure ;  bis  mien 
determined  ;  he  wean  a  helmeted  cap ;  his  face 
and  arms  are  naked ;  and  he  hai  bracelets,  arm- 
lets, and  collar.  His  dress  reacbes  below  his 
knee :  he  has  a  girdle,  and  the  reins  are  fastened 
round  his  body.  On  the  side  of  the  car,  which 
is  painted  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  is  a  quiver. 
The  horses  in  the  car  have  their  nostrils  open. 
*  They  are  rampant,  snorting,  and  coveted  with 
rich  trappings,  and  plumes  on  their  heads.  Tbey 
are  stallions,  with  long  tails,  and  their  eyes  partly 
covered  with  blinkers.  They  have  no  bits,  but 
are  restrained  by  a  nose  band.  The  hero  U  fol- 
lowed by  three  comparatively  small  chariots, 
each  containing  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
drives,  while  tbe  other  carries  a  bow,  arrows,  and 


The  features  ar«  characteristic  of  the  different 
climates,  and  show  that  the  conquests  of  the 
hero  had  extended  over  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  . 

From  the  different  dimensions  of  the  figures, 
we  may  infer  that  tbe  ancient  ^yptiaos  eipreu- 
ad  strength  and  power  by  comparativa  sixe. 
Thus,  tbe  hero  is  immensely  colossal,  the  chief 
of  the  enemy  is  very  large,  and  tbe  peraon  who 
conducts  the  prisoners  is  large,  while  the  pri- 
soners themselves  an  pvgmies. 

On  another  wall,  the  hero,  grateful  far  bis  vic- 
tories, makes  offerings  to  a  male  deity  painted 
black ;  and  to  Isis  Lunala  he  offers  incense,  in 
token  of  his  ^rther  gratitude  to  Osiris  Hienx. 
On  the  adjoining  wall  are  rejoicings,  chariot  races, 

EicessioDS,  &c.  The  hero  and  his  people  are 
tinguished  from  the  enemy  by  the  difference 
of  costume,  of  chariots,  of  shields,  he.  The 
hero  is  throughout  a  portrait,  though  bis  dresses 
are  various.  Sometimes  he  has  the  short  warlike 
dress  and  helmet,  and  at  other  times  tbe  long 
loose  robe  of  ceremony,  and  high  cap. 

On  another  pannel  we  otMerved  a  chariot 
fight.  The  horses  appear  tombliog  and  con- 
founded with  men.  Some  horses  are  struck  in 
the  chest,  others  in  the  bead,  writliing  in  pain. 
— the  equi  eiauimes ; — seven  chariots  on  eacb 
side,  two  men  and  two  bones  to  each.  TheM 
representations  are  followed  by  presentations  to 
Priapus,  who  is  painted  black.  The  hero  is  ul- 
timately received  among  the  gods,  Osiris,  Sotbis, 
Isis  Lunata,  tec.,  and  this  apotheosis  is  represent- 
ed both  in  statuary  aod  in  painting.  Annexed 
is  a  ground  plan  of  this  noble  temple  : — 


a  shield  covered  with  a  leopard's 
The  hero  and  his  people  are 


1  the  a 


leized  the 


storming  a  fortress,  and  the 
moment  of  surrender.  The  fortress  consuls  oi 
two  stories.  From  the  first  we  see  some  of  the 
enemy  tumbling  headlong ;  olhen  translixed 
with  darts ;  others  at  the  base  on  their  knees, 
with  their  bodies  bent  in  supplication.  One  has 
a  dart  sticking  under  his  eye  ;  another  is  pulling 
one  from  his  head ;  and  many  have  their  hands 
raised  in  token  of  surrender. 

In  a  second  row  are  placed  the  old  men,  as 
being  unfit  for  the  lint  ranks:  their  countenances 
are  impressed  with  grief  and  despair,  and  their 
hands  are  raised.  In  the  uppHrr  slory,  two 
men  hold  out  a  censer  of  burning  incense,  and 
behind  are  two  females  supplicating  roercy  with 
extended  bands, — but  the  unerring  darts  of  the 
hero  have  already  transfixed  them 

Under  the  walls  is  seen  a  peasant  running 
away,  and  casting  a  scared  look  behind  him. 
He  is  endeavouring  to  drive  before  him  five  oxen, 
who,  in  scampering  off,  seem,  by  their  tails  fly- 
ing in  the  air,  to  participate  in  the  general  panic. 

The  hero  appears  transfixing  with  a  spear  a 
prisoner  of  distinction,  tramplini;  others  nnder 
foot,  hcflding  a  number  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
with  his  left  hand,  while  he  prepares  lo  strike  sff 
llieii  heaJds  with  the  right.  A  mulatto  is  seen, 
driving  beiore  him  a  group  of  prisoners,  four  of 
whnm  are  black,  four  tawny,  and  four  white. 


IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  ( 
folk,  in  England.  Its  name  cor 
Saxon  Cyppewic,  being  situated  tv       .  _ 

Gippiiig  empties  itself  into  th;  Orwell. 
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lowD  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  twice 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991  and  1000.  It 
nad  the  privilege  of  a  mint  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  and  bad  several  charters 
granted  to  it,  the  first  by  king  John,  and  the  last 
by  Charles  II.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the 
birth  place  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  It  has  twelve 
churcoes,  several  meeting  houses,  a  town  hall, 
an  excellent  market,  a  hall  for  county  sessions, 
a  free  school  founded  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth, and  several  charity  schools.  It  has  a 
market  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdavs,  and  five 
chartered  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.  It  had  formerly  a 
considerable  manufactory  for  baize,  which  has 
long  since  been  discontinued.  Its  chief  trade  is 
in  com,  which  is  exported  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Sec,  and  in  foreign  timber.  It  is  govemcxl  by 
a  high  steward,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
portmen,  two  coroners,  a  town  clerk,  and  twenty* 
feur  common-council-men ;  sends  two  represen- 
tatives to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  vis- 
count to  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

IQUEIQUY,  or  Iqcique,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  situated  in  a  small  {{ulf, 
which  affords  shelter  for  vessels,  but  no  fresh 
water.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians  and  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  who  are  employed 
in  collecting  a  yellow  earth,  formed  by  the  dung 
of  birds,  as  manure  for  vine^,  and  with  which 
eight  or  ten  ships  have  been  loaded  annually  for 
a  century.     S.  lat  20**  20*. 

IQUISENQUI,  one  of  the  islands  of  Japan, 
situated  near  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Ximo.  This  island  is  very  small.  Lat.  32**  N., 
'on«  132**  40'  E. 

lUAK,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Per- 
sia, occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
Media,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Pars  and 
Rhuzistan,  on  the  east  by  Khorassan  and  the 
Great  Salt  desert,  on  the  west  by  Kurdistan,  and 
on  the  north  by  Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazan- 
deran.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  chains  of 
barren  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by 
long  valleys  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth. 
They  are  generally  devoid  of  any  timber,  and 
even  the  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  uncultivated. 
The  land  is,  peihaps,  in  general  good,  and  capa- 
ble of  yieldmg  com ;  but  want  of  security  of 
property,  and  a  deficiency  of  population,  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  present  desolate  appear- 
ance of  these  plains.  It  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, i.  e.  Ispahan,  Tehraun,  Naen,  MuUager, 
and  Kermanshaw. 
IRASCIBLE, 4»i;.^  Lat  in,  trateibUii, 
las',  n.  s.  I  Partaking  of  the  nature 

Imt^vvhyodf.  S  of  anger:  ire,  anger  it- 

IbC'fijlly,  adv.      i  self;  rage ;  passion  :  ire- 
Taous,  adj.  J  ful, raging;  furious :  ir&- 

fuUy,  in  a  wrathful  manner :  irous, angry;  wrath- 
'al.    A^  old  word. 

I  coald  say  of  tre  so  mochel  sorwe, 
•  My  tale  shufde  lasten  til  to  morwe ; 
And  therfore  pray  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
Aq  iriput  man  God  lend  him  litel  might. 
It  ii  gret  harm,  and  cestes  gret  pitee, 
To  sette  an  tr«uf  man  in  high  degree. 

Chaucer,  The  Son^noure*  Tale, 


The  ireful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  I  soon  encountered. 

Shakapeare. 

By  many  hands*  yoar  father  was  snbdned  \ 
Bat  only  slaughtered  by  the  irefui  aim 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford.  Id.  Henry  VL 

If  I  digged  up  thy  forefathers  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
I  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  eaie  my  heart. 

Id. 
There  learned  this  maid  of  arms  the  ireftd  guise. 

Fairfax. 
The  sentence  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe ; 
Me !  me !  only  just  object  of  his  ire.  Miltim. 

Or  Nentune^s  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
PerplezecL  the  Greek  and  Cytherea's  son.        Id. 

Heard  you  not  late,  with  what  loud  tiumpeU* 
sound. 
Her  breath  awaked  her  &ther*s  sleeping  tiv  ? 

Fletcher.  FurpU  Uland. 

The  iraaeibU  passions  follow  the  temper  of  the 
heart,  and  the  concupiscible  distractions  on  the 
crasis  of  the  liver.  Browne. 

She  liked  not  his  desire  ; 
Fain  would  be  free,  but  dreaded  parents*  ire. 

Sidnty. 

For  this  the*  avenging  power  employs  his  darts, 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts : 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire^ 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  rendered  to  his  sire.    Dryden. 

AVe  are  here  in  the  country  surrounded  with  bles- 
sings and  pleasures,  without  any  occasion  of  exer- 
cising our  irascible  faculties.  J^igby  to  Pope, 

I  know  more  than  one  instance  of  inucibte  passions 
subdued  by  a  vegetable  diet.  Arbuihnot  on  AUmenU. 

laASciBLE,  in  the  old  philosophy,  was  applied 
to  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  where  anger,  and  the 
other  passions  which  animate  us  against  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  supposed  to  reside.  Of 
the  eleven  kinds  of  passions  attributed  to  the 
soul,  philosophers  ascribe  five  to  the  irascible 
appetite,  viz.  wrath,  boldness,  fear,  hope,  and 
despair ;  the  other  six  are  charged  on  tne  con- 
cupiscible appetite,  viz.  pleasure,  pain,  desire, 
aversion,  love,  and  hatred.  Plato  divided  the  soul 
into  three  parts;  the  reasonable,  irascible,  and 
concupiscible  parts.  The  last  two,  according 
to  that  philosopher,  are  the  corporeal  and  mortal 
parts  of  the  soul,  which  give  rise  to  our  passions, 
he  fixed  the  seat  of  the  irascible  appetite  in  the 
heart,  and  of  the  concupiscible  in  the  liver,  as 
the  two  sources  of  blood  and  spirits,  which  alone 
affect  the  mind. 

IllBIT,  or  Irbitskaia,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  river  Irbit,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia.  It  contains  about  3400 
inhabitants,  and  is  noted  for  a  yearly  market 
held  in  January,  the  season  for  travelling  on  the 
ice,  and  frequented  not  only  by  Russians  and 
Siberians,  but  by  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Greeks. 
This  town  is  consequently  an  entrepot  for  Sibe- 
rian furs,  and  other  Asiatic  merchandise  passing 
into  Europe.  Near  it  is  a  large  iron-work, 
which  yielas  nearly  2000  tons  of  iron  a  year. 
142  miles  north-east  of  Ekaterinenburg.  Long 
62**  50*  E.,  lat.  57**  35'  N. 
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IBBIiANDy  the  leoond  in  magnitude  of  the  a  tiBsne  of  absurdities;  the  stoiy  of  aadcnt 
British  Isles,  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Rome  consists  of  a  series  of  agreeable  fiibles-^ 
Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  tales  suited  to  the  anxiously  inquisitiFe  ear  o 
on  the  north-west  and  south  1^  the  Atlantic,  and  in&nqr.  But  these  initial  fictions  do  not  appear 
on  the  east  by  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  to  have  cast  discredit  on  the  subsequent  page( 
and  St.  George's  Channel,  iriiich  separate  it  of  these  histories^the  chaff  has  been  separated 
from  England.  Its  greatest  length,  i.  e.  from  from  the  wheat — ^the  dross  from  the  pure  metal — 
Fair-IIead  in  the  north,  to  Mizen-Head  in  the  by  the  discernment  of  the  classical  writer ;  and 
south,  measures  about  300  miles,  and  its  mazi-  his  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  the  appro- 
mum  breadth,  which  is  between  Camsore  in  priation  of  his  belief.  This  principle  is  a  wise 
Wexford,  and  Emlagh  Rash,  in  Mayo,  about  and  necessary  one— one  which  must  always  be 
110  miles.  The  superficial  contents  are  said  to  admitted  when  the  objects  to  be  described  are 
amount  to  19,436,000  English  acres,  but  this  separated  from  us,  not  by  centuries  of  time  only 
rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Beauford,  but  by  millenia ;  when  records  have  become  iW 
who  derived  the  amount  principally  from  a  mea-  legible,  unintelligible,  or  obsolete ;  when  they 
surement  of  the  county  maps — documents,  with  have  been  carried  away  by  the  literary  spoliator, 
few  exceptions,  lamentably  incorrect :  of  some  or,  from  the  perishable  nature  of  their  materials, 
counties,  indeed,  no  maps  whatever  have  yet  have  yielded  to  decay.  Ireland  still  boasts  the 
been  published.  Mr.  Wakefield's  return  of  the  possession  of  her  bardic  records,  the  psalters  of 
acreable  contents  of  Ireland  must  be  even  more  ner  great  religious  institutions,  the  traditions  of 
inaccurate;  for,  since  he  differs  from  Dr.  Beau-  her  children,  and  her  perdurable  monuments  of 
ford,  he  must  have  departed  from  his  mode  of  stone^  all  which  exhibit  to  the  inquiring  eye  liv- 
forming  an  estimate,  and  there  was  no  other  ex-  ing  testimony  of  her  ancient  learning,  sanctity, 
cept  by  an  actual  survey,  which  it  is  needless  to  and  civilisation.  These  internal  evidences  are 
say  he  did  not  execute.  supported  and  ^confirmed  by  the  concurrent  tea- 

The  eastern  coast  is  but  little  indented  with  timony  of  accredited  historians  in  all  cases 
harbours ;  but  the  south  and  west  possess  many  where  collateral  testimony  can  be  expected, 
sinuosities,  affording  numerous  basins  fit  for  the  This  being  admitted,  we  at  least  place  the  an- 
reception  and  safe-accommodation  of  shipping,  clent  Irish  history  upon  as  sound  and  as  solid  a 
The  cove  of  Cork  is  quite  unrivalled  as  a  natural  pedestal,  as  the  historians  of  other  countries  have 
asylum;  Bantry  Bay,  the  Killeries*  and  others  on  raised  for  the  fabled  deities  of  their  early  ages; 
the  west,  are  almost  equally  safe  and  sheltered ;  and  the  following  sketch  is  submitted  as  an  ab- 
while  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle,  on  the  north,  breviation  of  its  earlier  records, 
though  not  perfectly  free  from  danger,  afford  From  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of 
great  commercial  advantages,  and  are  valuable  Noah  (though  afier  an  interval  of  several  genera- 
auxiliaries  to  extensive  inland  navigation.  tions),  was  sprung  Phenius,  who  became  king  of 

Such  are  the  superficies  and  general  character  one  of  the  Scythias,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 

of  the  coast  of  the  island,  but  a  more  minute  the  lawgiver  Moses.    The  sons  of  Magog  are  not 

detail  of  the  topography  and  present  state  of  Ire-  named  by  Moses,  but  Josephus  (who  acknow- 

land,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article,  as  ledges  this  ^t)  calls  the  Phenicians  Magogians, 

well  as  some  suggestions  for  rendering  its  natural  adding,  that  they  styled  themselves  Scythians, 

resources  available  for  the  amelioration  of  the  The  Spanish  authorities  place  the  Irish  Scythians 

present  depressed  condition  of  its  peasantry.  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  (probably 

PART  I  ^^  ^®  ancient  Iberia) ;  but,  as  there  were  up- 

rAKi  1.  wards  of  fifty  districts  bearing  the  appellation  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  Scythia,  an  attempt  at  local  accuracy,  in  this  in- 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into  die  stance,  would  be  vain.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lias, 

four  following  periods: — the  first,  or  remote  satisfactorily  enous^,  pointed  out  the  country  of 

part,  called  the  Scythian ;  the  second,  or  Mile-  the  Magogians,  which  he  places  on  the  northern 

sian;  the  thirtl,  or  Christian  tera;  and  the  fourth,  boundary  of  the  present  PhoBnicia.    So,  also^ 

or  since  the  English  invasion.  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxviii.,  fully  refutes  the  Spanish 

1.  Of  the  Scythian  itra  of  Irish  history. — The  antiquarians,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  exact  posi- 

Irish  are  attached,  like  other  nations,  to  that  tion  which  they  have  assigned  to  the  Irish  Scy- 

dignity  which  belongs  to  antiquity :  its  venerated  thians.    Josephus,  again,  seems  disposed  to  es- 

name  for  them,  appears  to  possess  qualities  of  a  tablish  the  Magogians  in  a  country  still  more 

peculiarly  attractive  character,  and  it  is  to  this  northerly,  and  assures  us,  that  Tyre  was  actually 

fondness  and  devotion  to  the  preservation  and  re-  founded  by  Tyras,  the  brother  of  Magog,  in 

CO  very  of  their  ancient  records,  that  the  distrust  the  country  since  denominated  Phoenicia ;  and 

of  forei^  historians  in  Irish  chronicles  is  per-  that,  subsequently,  upon  the  migration,  or  flight, 

haps  attributable.    Zeal  to  restore,  and  anxiety  of  the  Erythreaus,  and   their  reception  in  this 

to  obtain  belief,  have  excited  a  suspicion  which  country,  it  received  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  which, 

the  foreigner  does  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  in  the  Scythian  tongue,   is  synonymous  with 

removing.    The  early  history  of  Ireland  is  not  Erythrea.      Some,  however,  derive  this  name 

more  deeply  sunk  in  uncertainty,  or  more  inti-  from  ^oivuec;,  ])alm  trees,  with  which  that  pro- 

mately  involved  in  fable  and  romance,  than  other  vince  abounded;  while  others  think  the  ongin 

early  records.    The  history  of  ancient  Greece  is  of  the  title  to  have  been  Photnix,  the  brother  of 
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Cadmus,  and  king  of  that  country.    Our  theory,    existence  of  such  a  country  was  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  contradictory,  bestows*  the  honor  of    totally  unknown  to  the  Romans^  although  the 
the  nomination  upon  Phenius  (in  ail  probability    Greeks,  as  we  have  shown,  wrote  its  name  500 
idtfotical  with  Phoenix),  the  reigning  monarch,  at    years  before.    It  is  true  the  old  Irish  language 
the  period  of  the  emigration  of  the  ancestors  of    is  very  similar  to  the  Carthaginian,  as  is  plain 
the  ancient  Irish.    These  facts,  then,  would  fix    from  the  well-known  passages  in  the  Uimilco  of 
the  date  of  the  Phcenician  wanderers  about  two    Plautus;  but  Carthage  herself  was  but  a  daughter 
generations  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Moses,    of  Phcenicia.    Had  the  Carthaginians  colonised 
Niul  is  said  to  have  conducted  the  first  colony    Ireland,  that  colonisation  would  have  been  of  a 
of  emigrants ;  who,  passing  over  into  Egypt,    date  much  later  than  we  have  shown :  it  has 
Dlaoted  his  followers  on  the  borders  of  the  Red    therefore  with  much  probability  been  concluded, 
aea,  where  they  are  known  to  have  dwelt  at  the    that  the  existing  reliques  of  eastern  antiquity  iu 
time  of  the  crossing  of  the  Israelites.    In  this    Ireland  are,  though  resembling  the  Carthaginian, 
statement  the  Irish  records  are  supported  by  the    wholly  and  purely  of  Phoenician  origin ;  for  in* 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  rabbi  Simon.    After    stance  the  brazen  swords,  found  in  the  Irbh  bogs, 
DO  long  residence  in  this  position,  the  Phoenician    which  are  precisely  similar  to  the  swords  of  tiie 
colonists  were  expelled  by  Caperehiroth,  the    Carthaginians  found  in  the  field  of  Canne,  and 
grandson  of  Pharaoh,  upon  which  they  returned    now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.    The 
to  the  mother  country;  but,  a  spirit  of  wandering    letters,  language,  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
having  now  possessed  them,  they  resolved  upon    Irish  were  doubtless  Phoenician.  The  Phoenician 
once  more  seeking  their  fortunes,  and  sailed  to    letters  or  characters  are  found  in  the  ancient 
Gades,  in  Spain,  where  they  were  permitted  to    Irish  MSS.    The  identity  of  the  languages  has 
possess   themselves    of  a   maritime    position,    been  established  for  us  by  Plautus;  and  the 
Hence  their  posterity  embarked  for  Ireland,  of   Irish  Druids  used  an  alphabet,  called  the  '  Bobo- 
wfaich  country  these  emigrants  have  long  enjoyed    leth  Character,  exactly  resembling  the  Phoenician,, 
the  merit  of  being  the  discoverers.  Egyptian,  and  Carthaginian  letters.  The  ancient 

Now  to  establish,  in  some  degree,  our  deline-    Irish  too  had  a  sacred  character  called  Agham, 
atioQ  of  this  very  remote  period  of  history,  the    the  existence  of  which  is  proved  by  the  stone 
following  observations  may  be  advanced  with    pillars  scattered  on  the  face  of  the  kingdom, 
tolerable  confidence.     In  the  first  place  there    oearing  inscriptions  in  that  letter,  resembling  the 
exists  the  negative  argument,  viz.  that  this  stat^    character  now  found  in  the  ruins  of  Persepoiis. 
ment  is  not  contradicted  by  the  authentic  or  ac-       To  return  to  our  narrative : — The  Partho- 
credited  records  of  other  countries:  next,  the  few    lani  landed  in  Ireland  A.M.  1956,  and  after 
Phoenician  annals,  that  do  exist  could  hardly  be    a  reign  of  thirty  years  left  the  government  to 
expected  to  contain  matter  so  remote  in  time,    their  posterity,  who  maintained  it  for  300  years 
and  so  long  disconnected  with  their  own  history,    after.    To  the  descendants  of  the  Partholani 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments  being  preserved,    succeeded  the  Neimhedians,  of  the  &mily  of  the 
which  Josephus,  Theophilus,  and  Sanchoniatho    Partholani;  a  colony  from  Greece,  who  landing 
hare  collected.    But,  besides  this,  positive  proof   in  Ireland,  and  suffering  great  difficulties,  most 
exists,  that  Ireland  was  not  unknown,  by  name    of  them  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  again ; 
at  least,  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  works  of   the  renmants  of  these  invaders,  however,  pos- 
their  earliest  writers,  Orpheus,  Herodotus,  and    sessed  some  authority  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
Aristotle,  &c.     Nor  should  this  very  early  ac-    turies.    These  again  were  succeeded  by  the  Fir- 
qnaintance  with  Ireland  on  their  part  excite  sur-    holgs,  or  Bogmen,  a  sort  of  Helotes,  descended 
piise,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Greeks  had    from  the  expelled  Neimhedians,  who  had  returned 
tliis  knowledge  from  the  Phoenicians.     These    to  Greece.   After  a  reign  of  about  half  a  century 
primeval  mariners  are  supposed  to  have  con-    the  Bolgian  or  Fir-bolgian  government  termi- 
fined  their  nautical  skill,  like  a  secret  charm  of    nated  with  the  death  of  Eochaidh,  who  had  been, 
which  they  would  envy  others  the  possession,  to    united  in  marriage  to  Tailte,  a  royal  princess  of 
their  own  countrymen  solely :  ana,  passing  by    Spain.     In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  last 
Greece  and    other    countries    extended    their    prince,  and  A.M.  2541,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
roy^es  into  the  great  Atlantic,  and  so  reached    island  was  disturbed  by  a  new  set  of  adventurers, 
the  island  of  Ireland.  called  Damnonii,  or  <  Tuatha  de  Danons.'  These 

Here  they  were  induced  to  plant  a  colony,  intruders  were  also  descended  from  the  race  of 
being  attracted  by  the  rich  mines  of  lead  and  Neimhedius,  and  had,  like  the  Fir-bolgs,  been 
copper  whicfa  they  discovered  and  worked.  The  enduring  a  life  of  much  slavery  in  Greece.  These 
first  who  is  represented  as  having  brought  lead  Damnonii  expelled  the  Fir-bolgs  (who  fled  for 
from  Ireland  was  Midicratus,  which  Bochart,  shelter  to  the  islaqds  of  Arran  and  the  Hebrides), 
and  after  him  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  thinks  should  and  assumed  the  government  in  their  stead,  ruling 
be  written  Melicartns,  the  Phosnician  Hercules,  unmolested  for  nearly  two  centuries,  when  they 
From  him  then  could  Orpheus,  and  the  Grecians,  in  turn  were  driven  out  by  the  sons  of  Mile- 
bave  heard  the  name  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  sius,  who  ruled,  as  the  Chronicles  say,  with 
s^  that  the  first  Irish  colonists  were  Carthagi-  great  glory  for  2400  years,  giving  to  Ireland 
nians  and  not  Phoenicians.  But,  had  the  former  171  princes.  The  nameTuath-de-danan,  appears 
^r  visited  Ireland,  the  recollection  of iU  exist-  to  be  derived  fit>m  Tuath,  a  lord:  Dee,  God: 
ence  would  have  been  preserved,  either  by  his-  and  Dan,  a  hymn :  for  these  people  were  divided 
tory  or  tradition,  by  which  the  Romans  would  into  three  classes,  the  nobility,  the  priests  or 
nave  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it :  whereas  we  Druids,  and  the  people  who  chauntod  tne  praises 
^ow  that,  xintil  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  the    of  the  Supreme. 
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These  foreigners^  who  passed  some  time  also        Ir,  from  whom  the  name  Ireland  is  said  to  be 

in  Denmark  (whence  possibly  another  reason  for  dedaced,  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Desmond, 

their  name  may  be  derived),  are  supposed  to  and  all  his  retinue  lost.    Notwithstanding  these 

have   introduced   thence  Druidism,  and  some  dreadful    misfortunes,   misfortunes    consequent 

learning  into  Ireland :  they  also  brought  with  upon  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  honorable  warfare, 

them  the  fiimous  Liagh  Fail,  or  stone  of  destiny,  Heber  accomplished  a  second  landing  at  Bantry 

on  which  all  succeedii^  kings  of  that  race  were  Bay,  and  Heremon  and  his  squadron  happily 

crowned.   Fergru  the  Great  borrowed  the  Liagh  secured  their  disembarkation  at  Colpa  Inbher, 

Fail  to  be  crowned  on,   after  his  invasion  of  now  Drogheda,  on  the  coast  of  Leiuster.  Having 

North  Britain;  and,  being  deposited  in  the  abbey  accomplished  a  safe  landing,  Heber  engaged  the 

of  Scone,  it  continued  there  until  the  reign  of  Damnonians,  in  a  bloody  conflict,  at  a  pUce 

Edward  I.,  who  had  it  conveyed  to  Westminster  called  Sliebh-mis,  in  which  he  was  completely 

Abbey,  where  it  is  now  placea  beneath  the  inau-  successful, and  then,  directing  his  march  eastward, 

guration  chair,  having  its  name  changed  for  that  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Heremon  at  Colpa 

of  *  Jacob's  stone.'    Its  value  appears  to  rest  Inbher.    The  Milesian  princes  now  strengthened 

upon  the  destiny  contained  in  a  very  ancient  in  numbers,  sent  a  deputation  to  CeanMda,  to 

Scythian  or  Irish  verse,  the  purport  of  which  is,  desire  the  surrender  of  his  temtories,  or  bring 

*  that  where  the  Stone  of  Destiny  is  prcwrred,  the  oootcit  to  the  decision  of  the  swonl :  the 

there  a  prince  of  the  Irish  race  should  govern.'  latter  alternative  was  immediately  embraced,  and 

Toland  calls  this '  the  ancientest  respected  monu-  the  opposing  armies  met  in  the  plain  of  Tailten  in 

ment  in  the  world/  See  our  article  Coboitation.  Meatli.     Tne  Milesians  animated  by  Uieir  recent 

2.  Ith,  a  MUetian  prince,  descended  from  Phe-  conquests,  anxious  for  the  enjoyment  of  pocses- 

nius,  whose  history  has  been  already  given,  sail-  sions  now  almost  within  their  grasp,  and  encou- 

ing  from  Galicia  in  Spain,  landed  near  Derry,  in  raged  by  the  ptesence  and  example  of  their  cou- 

the  north  of  Ireland.    Understanding  that  the  rageous  princes,  rushed  eagerly  to  the  onset.  The 

governors  of  the  Damnonians  were  at  variance,  Damnonians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  aH  those 

he  undertook  to  arbitrate,  and  mediated  satisfac-  innate  causes  of  excitation  in  which  country,  pros- 

torily  and  successfully.    This  introduction  af-  perity,  domestic  happiness,  and  life  itself  are 

forded  him  so  great  an  insight  into  the  condition  involved.    Under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 

and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  Damno-  with  equal  courage,  nearly  equal  numbers,  but 

nian  prince  resolved  to  cut  him  off,  on  his  way  unequsd  military  skill,  these  two  great  armies 

back  to  his  ship,  apprehensive  of  a  second  de-  hurried  forward  to  decide  the^  &te  of  a  great 

scent,  accompaniea  by  a  more  powerful  armsr  kingdom.    An  obstinate  and  death-^ealine  scene 

ment.    In  this  design  they  had  nearly  succeeded,  succeeded,  for  many  hours ;  at  length  the  destiny 

Ith  not  escaping  to  his  vessel   until  he  had  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  hung  upon 

received  a  mortal  wound.      The  treacherous  the  swords  of  three  royal  princes  engaged  on 

conduct  of  the  Damnonian  chiefe,  strengthened  either  side.    The  Milesians'  fortune  still  attended 

by  the  prospect  of  new  conquests,  soon  raised  them,  and  the  three  sons  of  king  Cearmada  fell 

up  a  numerous  body  of  avenging  warriors,  by  the  swords  of  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Amer- 

amongst  the  Milesian  kindred  of  the  departed  ghin. 

prince,  Ith.    An  expedition  was  now  prepared,        Heber  and  Heremon,  now  seated  on  the  throne, 

of  which  the  sons  of  Milesius  were  to  be  the  gave  a  race  of  171  kings  to  Ireland.    Imitating, 

conductors  ;  of  this  the  chief  commanders  were  or  infected  by,  the  example  of  their  founders, 

Heber,  Heremon,  and  Aroerghin.  they  did   not  long  continue  to  rule  ip  amity. 

The  first  descent  was  moAe  on  the  coast  of  The  Milesian  kings  always  held  thelT  sceptre 

Kerry,  by  Heber,  while  Heremon  agreed  to  sail  with  a  blood>stained  hand,  few  oi  trisir  line 

round  by  the  coast  of  Leinster,  and  so  distract  either  dying  a    natural  death,  ot   enjoying   a 

and  divide  the  efforts  of  the  invaded.    Having  peaceful   reign :    deposition    and  assassination 

disembarked  their  forces,  Amerghin,  one  of  the  mark  the  progress  of  their  government  for  nearly 

sons  of  Milesius,  went  in  person  to  ihe  king  of  2000  years.    But  amidst  this  sanguinary  history 

the  Tuatha-de-Danans,  and  demanded  compen-  some  peaceful  reigns  and  salutary  examples  ar^ 

sation  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  kinsman,  to  be  found.    The  first  great  man  deserving  of 

The  result  of  this  negociation  was  rather  singular:  particular  historic  notice  is  Ollam  Fodhla,  of  the 

the  king  of  the  Damnonians  complained  of  dis-  race  of  Ir,  a  man  distinguished  by  many  amiable 

honorable  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Milesians,  qualities,  abote  all,  by  his  wisdom  and  leam- 

in  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  invasion,  and  in  ing.    He  collected  the  ancient  records  of  bis 

presenting  a  challenge  to  battle,  without  allowing  country,  and  drew  up  many  wise  and  necessary 

nim  time  for  preparation.    The  Milesians,  ao-  laws.  The  gentle  character  of  his  reign  resembled 

knowledging  tne  justice  of  his  complaint,  are  that  of  Numa ;  and  he  was  considered  the  Solon 

said  to  luive  consented  to  re-embark,  and  attempt  of  his  age.    He  is  said  to  have  introduced  ar~ 

a  second  landing ;  which  if  they  should  be  able  morial  bearings  on  the  chieftains'  shields,  and  to 

to  effect,  the  invasion  would  be  acknowledged  have  instituted  the  celebrated  triennial  meeting 

equitable,  and  then  the  Damnonians  would  sub-  of  the  Irish  kings  and  princes,  at  Teamor  or 

rait  or  oppose,  as  seemed  to  them  most  advisable.  Tarah,  for  the  establishment  of  laws,  and  regula- 

The  Milesians  withdrew  to  their  ships,  and  cleared  tion  of  government.     From  the  decease  of  Ollam 

out  to  sea,  once  more  :  but,  a  violent  storm  en-  Fodhla  to  the  accession  of  Kimbach  and  Macha, 

Suing,  many  of  their  galleys  suffered  shipwreck,  an  interval  of  260  years,  history  furnishes  little 

and  five  of  the  sons  of  Milesius   perished   in  more  tlian  a  genealogical  table  of  thirty-one 

the  calamity.  kings,  most  of  whom  were  cut  off  by  violent 
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«feaiis»  and  their  thrones  usurped  by  the  assassins,  returned  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  recover  the 

Kiiabach  is  acknowledged  to  have  possessed  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

ooQsiderable  abilities  for  governing :  he  revived        Being  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  &tber  he 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  011am  Fodhla,  which  restored  their  institutions,  assembled  the  states 
had  for  some  time  Iain  dormant,  and  built  a  at  Tatah,  where  his  supremacy  was  acknow- 
splendid  palace  in  Eamania  near  Armagh.    He  lodged;  selected  Meath  for  the  chief  royal  appa^ 
died  a  natural  death,  and  left  his  queen  Macha  nage;  and  instituted  games^  of  a  character  re- 
in  peaceable    possession    of   the  government,  sembling    the    ancient  Olympian.      Here    the 
Ireland  whs  then  divided  into  five  dynasties,  fOUr  happiness  and  prosperi^  of  Tuathal*s  govem- 
of  which  usually  conspired  to  harass  and  oppose  ment  were  interrupted  by  a  circumstance  re* 
the  best  efforts  of  the  fifth.    Hugon^,  an  imme-  markable  for  its  baseness,  perfidy,  and  infitmy. 
diate  successor  to  Kimbach,  who  still  acted  the  The  king  of  Leinster  had,  some  time  before^ 
part  of  a  reformer  in  morals,  to  break  their  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  monarch  Tuathal ; 
coalition,  divided  the  island  into  twenty-five  dis-  but,  conceiving  an  unlawful  passion  for  her  sister, 
tficts,  and  bound  each  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  he  concealed  his  queen,  and  represented  himself, 
accept  a  governor  unless  of  his  own  family,  at  the  monarch's  court,  as  a  widower  and  suitor 
Nor  were  wese  bonds  of  sufficient  strength;  for,  of  the  surviving  princess.    This  base  design  he 
not  only  did  Hugony  perish  by  the  hand  of  an  unluckily  effected,  and  returned  with  his  bride 
aanasin,  but  for  ages  after  his  successors,  with-  to  his  palace  in  Leinster,  where  the  two  prin- 
oQt  one  exception,  were  removed  by  violent  cesses,  shortly  after,  accidentally  met  each  other. 
deaths.    About  a  century  previous  to  the  Chris*  The  consequence   may  readily  be  conceived ; 
tian  era,  the  pentarchal  form  of  government  was  grief  and  treachery  broke  their  hearts.    Tuathal, 
restored*  which  was  attended  by  a  political  re-  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  son-in-law,  invaded 
volafion  of  much  importance.    The  Fileas,  or  Leinster,  and  stayed  his  desolating  sword,  only 
Irish  Bards,  had  for  ages  been  the  guardians,  upon  the  concession  of  a  grievous  tribute,  to 
intefpteteis,  and  dispensers  of  the  law.    Their  which  the  Lagenians  were  necessitated  to  sub- 
honors  were  oonsideTable,  their  numbers  burden-  mit    This  tax,  called  the  Boromsean  tribute, 
some,  and,  from  too  much  indulgence,  they  be*  vtras  the  foundation  of  all  the  civil  discords  and 
came  abusers  of  their  trust  and  power.    The  distractions  that  rent  the  land,  and  shook  it  to  its 
result  of  this  abuse  was  naturally  a  resistance  on  centre  for  ages  after.    It  was  in  resisting  this 
the  part  of  the  governed,  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  oppressive  tribute  that  Conn,  of  the  hundred 
violence  was  the  popular  opposition  urged,  that  battles,  won  all  his  fame,  and  lost  for  a  season 
nothing  short  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  all  his  possessions :  this  great  warrior  was  as- 
ofder  of  Fileas  could  satisfy  the  rage  of  party,  sassinated  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  habited  as 
Ib  this  extremity  the  order  turned  their  attention  females.    Cormac  Mac  Conn,  the  grandson  of 
lo  the  only  power  able  or  disposed  to  shield  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  is  celebrated  as  the 
them ;  this  was  Concovar  Mao^Nessa.    ^or  was  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Pagan  kings,  both  in 
their  application  vain,  for  he  undertook  to  pro-  respect  to  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the 
core  their  pardon,  upon  a  solemn  pledge  from  glory  of  his  arms,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  is 
them  of  future  amendment.      He  caused  the  indebted  to  his  general,  the  heroic  Fian  Mac 
wisest  and  most  learned  of  their  body  to  be  as-  Cuuihal,  father  of  Ossian  the  celebrated  Irish 
sembledy  and  to  them  he  entrusted  the  task  of  bard.    The  fate  of  many  succeeding  monarchs, 
compiling  a  clear  and  equitable  code  of  laws :  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  possessed  con- 
theoe,  disencumbered  of.  the  studied  technicality  siderable  talents  and  learning,  u  of  the  most 
in  which  the  Fileas  had  formerly  involved  the  deplorable  character.    Crimthan,  who  invaded 
siatiites,  were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  multitude,  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  destroyed  by  poison :  and 
and  called,  in  the  enthusiasm  consequent  upon  the  brave  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  who  had 
thetr   liberation  from  the  thraldom  of  Fileasm,  with  so  much  spirit  supported  the  Albanian  Dal- 
tbe  celestial  decisions.    Agsiin  the  page  of  our  raidans,  and   carried   his  victorious  arms   into 
kistoffy  is  stained  with  sanguinary  deeds  of  the  Armorica,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Dathy, 
Uaekest  dye,  until  the  times  of  Crimthan,  the  his  successor,  and  the  last  of  the  Pagan  line,  was 
history  of  whose  achievements  is  another  bright  permitted  to  enjoy  a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  till 
fpot  in  the  clouded  sky.    He  it  vras,  the  terror  at  length,  embarking  in  foreign  wars,  he  was 
m  wrboae  name  defended  his  country  from  a  killed  by  lightning  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Roman  invasion;  and  from  him  the  Picts  de*        3.  To  Nial  succeeded  Laogary,in  whose  reign 
nved  that  assistance  which  enabled  them  to  make  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  established  in 
maay  and  successful  irruptions  into  the  Roman  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  although  it  had  been  in- 
prorince.     Upon  the  decease  of  that  monarch,  traduced  there  before  this  time.  Palladius  appears 
the  Milesian  line  of  Heremon  was  suspended,  to  have  preceded  St.  Patrick,  and  to  have  founded 
and  the  ancient  Firbolgs,  now  grown  powerful  three  religious  houses  in  Leinster.     But  for  the 
and   fectious,  seized   tihe  reins  of  government,  latter  was  reserved  the  great  honor  of  convert- 
ed placed  a  king,  from  their  own  race,  upon  the  ing  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Christian  feith. 
Irish  throne.    This  was  the  occasion  of  the  ser-  Patrick  had  been  carried  from  Armorica  into 
Tile  commotion  usually  called  the  plebeian  or  Ireland  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  by  king  Nial, 
Attaootic  war.    This  usurpation,  which  was  but  along  with  200  captives,  and  by  this  means  had 
of  short  continuance,  was  interrupted  by  Tua-  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  that 
thai,  a  prince  of  Milesian  blood,  who  had  ga-  country,  which  must  have  proved,  in  the  highest 
thered  some  auxiliaries  amongst  the   Picts  of  decree,  auxiliary  to  his  subsequent  labors  Uiere 
North  Bntam,  ancient  allies  of  his  family,  and  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Ireland  he  met  with 
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but  little  opposition  from  the  Druids,  for  that  Meath,  and  paying  Occasional  visits  of  ceremony 
wily  order  of  men  had  been  brought  into  con-  to  that  prince,  became  violently  enamour^  of 
tempt  by  the  philosophic  monarch  Cormac  Mac-  one  of  the  young  princesses.  Malachy,  having 
Conn,  who  taught  his  subjects  to  despise  observed  h\n  growing  passion,  resolved  to  coo- 
paganism.  St.  Patrick  converted  the  king  and  vert  this  accident  into  an  opportunity  of  liberat- 
court  at  Tarah,  founded  various  bishoprics,  ing  his  country.  The  barbarous  Dane's  proposal 
vras  submitted  to,  and  acknowledged  primate,  to  have  the  princess  granted  to  him,  not  as  a 
by  the  Romish  clergy,  and  acted,  in  all  respects,  wife,  but  a  mistress,  was  received  by  Malachv 
as  patron  and  patriarch  of  his  own  church,  with  all  the  appearance  of  an  honor  conferred, 
without  admitting  any  interference  from  the  rather  than  of  an  indignity  offered  to  him,  and  a 
pope.  The  Irish  church  continued  on  this  in-  day  was  appointed  when  the  beautiful  young 
dependent  ground,  consecrating  their  own  princess,  accompanied  by  fifteen  female  at- 
bisnops,  and  appointing  no  arch-bishops,  for  tendaots,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  and  his 
700  years,  until  Eugenius  HI.,  A.D.  1511,  retinue.  Furgesius  had  prepared  his  banquet 
sent  four  bulls  into  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  after-  hall,  with  becoming  elegance,  to  receive  the 
wards  visited  Rome ;  and,  returning,  died  on  his  tender  charge,  and  admission  was  accordingly 
way  to  Armagh,  and  was  interred  at  Down-  forbidden  to  all  his  household,  except  to  his  fif- 
patrick,  in  the  county  of  Down.  teen  companions,  who  were  to  be  presented  to 

Laogary,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  con-  the  Irish  maids,  the  attendants  of  ue  princess, 
tnmally  engaged  in  wars,  endeavouring  to  res  st  The  party  were  but  just  seated  at  the  table,  when 
and  obliterate  the  Boromcean  tribute;  but  he  the  Dane  perceived  the  stratagem  that  had 
was  subjected  to  many  and  great  vicissitudes,  been  adopted,  but  ton  late,  for  the  supposed 
and  tarnished  his  new  title  of  Christian  king  by  maidens  rose  at  a  signal,  and  with  the  strength 
the  violation  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  taken  a  of  manhood,  augmented  by  a  deep-seated  spirit 
solemn  oath  to  observe.  After  an  interval  of  of  vengeance,  plunged  their  daggers  in  the  hearts 
about  half  a  century,  Hugh,  of  the  Ileremonian  of  the  unhappy  Danes.  Furgesius  was  reserved 
line,  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  twenty-  forthe  more  perfect  gratification  of  Malachy's  re- 
seven  years.    This  prince  had  resolved  upon  re-  venge. 

dressing  many  abuses,  and,  for  tliat  purpose,  A  short  time  only,  however,  was  Ireland  freed 
called  an  assembly  at  Dromkeat :  his  first  inten-  from  this  barbarous  tribe,  bodi  Danes  and  Nor- 
tion  was,  either  to  reduce  and  limit  the  number  wegians  returning  again  before  the  death  of  Ma- 
of  Fileas  or  Bards,  or  to  banish  them  totally  lachy;  but  they  never  recovered  their  former 
from  the  kingdom.  But,  at  the  intercession  of  strength  in  that  country.  About  this  time,  A.  D. 
St.  Colurab-Kill,  the  latter  part  of  his  purpose  900,  flourished  Coomac  Mac  Cuillenar,  surnamed 
was  abandoned,  and  the  number  of  the  Fileas  re-  the  Holy,  king  of  Muuster,  and  archbishop  of 
duced.  This  wise  prince  fell,  like  many  of  his  Cashell ;  who,  despite  his  sacred  character,  em- 
predecessors,  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  Boro-  broiled  his  country  m  civil  wars,  and  fell,  after- 
moean  tribute.  About  the  year  800,  in  the  reign  wards,  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  a  prophecy 
of  Hugh  the  Vth,  the  Danes,  with  a  great  fleet,  had  warned  him  not  to  appear.  Nial  the  IVth 
made  descents  upon  various  parts  of  the  Irish  was  king  of  Ireland  when  the  Danes  recovered 
coast,  whose  example  was  quickly  imitated  by  their  wonted  ferocity,  and  acquired  great  acces- 
the  Norwegians.  Their  attempts  met  much  and  sion  to  their  strength  under  the  dominion  oi 
spirited  opposition,  until  at  last  Turgesius,  a  Sitric,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin.  This  king, 
Norwegian  prince,  with  a  large  fleet,  arriving  in  possessed  of  both  courage  and  treachery,  con- 
Ireland,  was  joined  by  the  difierent  parties  of  trived  to  ensnare  Callachan,  prince  of  Munstei, 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  had  secured  them-  into  his  power ;  and,  not  being  able  to  induce 
selves  on  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  proud  monarch  to  resi^  his  chief  towns 
many  years  of  slavery  and  subjection  to  a  savage  into  nis  hands,  detained  him  captive.  This 
yoke.  treacherous  conduct  called  the  Irish  once  more 

A.  D.  833,  when  Nial  reigned,  the  Normans  into  arms  against  the  Danes.     The  battle  of 

arrived  with  two  great  fleets,    one   of  which  Dundalk,  in  which  the  king  of  Desmond,  king 

entered  the  river  Boyne,  and  the  other  the  river  Sitric's  brother,  and  Sitric  himself,  fell ;  the  last 

Liffey.    These  intruders  excited  the  active  jea-  of  whom  Fingal,  seizing  in  his  arms,  leapea 

lousy  of  the  EHines,  by  whom,  shortly  after,  thev  with  him  into  £e  sea,  where  they  both  perished, 

were  completely  expelled  the  kingdom,  the  Irish  Callachan  was  thus  restored  to  his  crown ;  and^ 

continuing  passive  spectators  of  their  sanguinary  though  he  lived  and  reigned  in  troubles  and 

conflicts.    After  twelve  years  of  inactivity  the  calamities,  he  descended  to  his  grave  full  of 

•  Irish  kings  bec^n  once  more  to  assert  their  pre-  years  and  honors. 

rogative,    while  the  Danes  continued  to  call        About  the  year  950,  when  Congall  II.  was 

Furgesius  monarch  of  Ireland.    Many  engage-  monarch  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boiromhe,  succeeded 

ments  took  place  between  them,  and  with  alter-  his  brother  Mahon  in  tlie  crown  of  Munster^ 

nating  success.    The  Danes,  however,  fortified  reduced    the  Irish  Danes  to  obedience,    and 

several  towns,  kept  possession  of  the  sea  coast,  nearly  exterminated  the  Danes  themselves.  The 

and  destroyed  all  remnants  of  civilisation  and  Irish  nobles,  reflecting  upon  the  services  ren* 

learning  on  which  they  could  lay  their  ferocious  dered  to  Ireland  by  the  exploits  of  Brian,  re- 

and  barbarous  hands.   At  this  period  an  accident  quired  Malachy  II.,  who  then  held  the  sceptre 

liberated  the  Irish  for  a  time  from  the  dominion  of  Ireland,  to  resign  it  to  that  brave  hero.    To 

of   their  savage   invaders.      Furgesius    having  this  proposition  Malachy  consented,  and  Briau 

built  a  palace  near  to  that  of  Malachy,  king  of  Boirombewas  proclaimed  sovereign,  and  crowned 
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U  Tuah,  amidst  the  acclamatioiis  of  the  liiah  leoorered  with  his  ancient  dignity  his  fonnm  in 
oabon.   Ooce  more  we  ilnd  the  Danes  infesting  solence*  Dermot  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  crown 
iU  coast  of  Ireland,  being  invited  thither  by  a  of  Connaught.    And,  to  further  this  object,  sent 
tnitoroua  and  dastardly  prince ;  but,  the  battle  his  ambassador  to  remind  Sirongbow  of  his 
of  Clontarf,  in  which  fell  the  Danish  king,  and  former  treaty,  and  to  offer  him  additional  mduce- 
Mortough  the  Irish  general  and  son  of  Brian,  menls.  Strongbow  had  been  preceded  by  one  of 
aod  where  Brian  himself  lost  his  life,  finally  ter-  his  retinue,  Baymond,  who,  with  a  small  band, 
oioated  the  power  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  landed  near  Waterford,  and,  proceeding  to  Dul>- 
Upon  (he  deadi  of  Brian,  Donagh,  his  son,  re-  lin,  made  himself  master  of  that  place.    But  the 
tuned  with  his  biave  band  into  Munster,  and  earl  himself  now  fulfilled  his  promise,  by  cele- 
Mtiaehj  II.,  the  deposed  monarch,  resumed  the  brating  his  nuptials  with  £ya ;  and,  Dermot 
leios  of  government.    Civil  broils,  which  for  so  dying  shortly  after,  he  succeeded  without  oppo- 
oairr  ages  wasted  the  Island,  proved  too  strong  sition  to  the  crown  of  Leinster,  of  which,  after 
(or  Donagh ;  and,  retiring  to  Home,  he  laid  his  some  severe  oLgagemenis  with  the  king  of  Con- 
down  at  the  pope*s  feet,  assumed  a  religious  naught,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  possession. 
labit,  aod  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen.        Henry,  who  had  been  a  silent  observer  of 
To  Malacby  succeeded  two  rival  princes,  one  Strongbiow's  successes,  now  thought  it  full  time 
tbe  great  grandson  of  the  brave  Brian  Boiromhe,  to  demand  hb  submission,  and,  accordingly, 
tbe  other  Donald,  of  the  Heremonian  line ;  their  landing  in  Ireland  with  500  knights,  he  received 
chims  were  at  length  adjusted  by  that  partition  of  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects,  bestowed  some 
the  kingdom  called  Leith  Conn,  and  Leith  Mag-  lands  on  the  English  adventurers,  and  appointed 
kail.  After  some  years  Rodene  O'Connor,  king  Strongbow  seneschal  of  Ireland.    By  these  mere 
of  Conoanght,  was  crowned  with  much  pomp  in  ceremonies,   important  in  their  consequences, 
Dablin,  and    exhibited  proofs  of  ability  for  was  Ireland  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Sorenment ;  but  the  Irish  were  not  in  a  condi-        The  government  of  Ireland  was  now  settled  by 
tioQ  to  be  ruled  by  wisdom,  unassisted  by  strength,  Henry  upon  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
*ohis  ofdiuances  did  not  prove  very  effective.  footing:  shires  or  counties  were  introduced, anc 
At  this  period  there  were  five  sovereignties  in  a  chief  governor  was  appointed.    But  Strong- 
Ireland,  those  of  Munster,    Leinster,    Meath,  bow  had  much  to  encounter  in  his  -new  govern 
IHster,  and  Connaught;  the   Irish  were  fiilly  ment,irom  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  a: 
(ODverted  to  Christianity,  but  had  never  recog-  court,  and  the  eternal  and  harassing  opposition 
Bised  tbe  authori^  of  the  see  of  Rome.    In  the  of  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  aided  by  Donald 
)cv  1156,  thererore,  Adrian  granted  a  bull  to  Cavanagh,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Leinster.    It 
Heniy  II.  for  the  total  subjugation  of  Ireland,  was  at  this  season  that  he  recalled  Raymond  from 
^  a  reduction  of  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Wales  to  assist  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
c^orch,  imposing  an  obligation  of  one  penny  per  and  gave  him  his  sister,  the  lady  Basilia,  in  mar- 
^'iiaie,  for  tike  support  of  that  see:  but  continental  riage,  besides  extensive  lands  in  Ireland,  as  a 
vgociations  occupied  Henry  so  much,  that  this  dower.    The  king  of  Connaught,  appearing  in 
^  wu  neglected,  and  he  awaited  a  more  the  field  shortly  after,  was  routed  by  Raymond, 
Rotable  moment  for  bringing  the  Irish  under  with  great  loss,  and  Donald  Cavanagh  was  slain, 
the  Eoslish  yoke.  while  Thomond,  who  made  a  brave  defence,  was 

4.  ire/flMcl  gmee  the  EnglUh  mtHmon.— A  besieged  in  Limerick  and  obliged  to  fly. 
''^tioes  tyrant,  Dermot  Macmorrogh,    king        Roderic,  findmg  the  faithlessness  of  hb  coun- 

J^osterjiad  now  conceived  an  unlawful  passion  trymen  as  allies,  applied  to  king  Henry,  at 

"*  Doaeigilda,  the  wife  of  Ororic,  king  of  Bref-  Windsor,  for  leave  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom 

^;  takiiM^  Advantage  of  that  prince's  absence,  of  Connaught ;  and  king  Henri's  jealousy  was 

*  invaded  his  palace,  and  carried  his  queen  now  excited  by  the  coalition  of*^  his  English  ba- 

**>f.    This  act  of  in&my  called  all  the  latent  rons  in  Ireland.    We  have  already  seen  how 

oiilike  of  the  Irish  into  light;  and  Ororic,  as-  Raymond  and  earl  Richard  became  connected : 

^^  by  Roderic  of  Connaught,  invaded  Mao-  Mountmorres  at  this  time  married  the  daughter  of 

f^^rogh*s  territories,  and  drove  him  from  his  Fitzgerald  and  cousin  of  Raymond,  and  one  of 

p>8dein.    The  exiled  prinoe  applied  to  Henry  the  house  of  Fitzgerald  had  espoused  a  daughter 

jl^Jben  at  Guienne,  for  aid  in  recovering  his  of  earl  Richard.  In  this  crisis  Henry  despatched 

^D^oo,  which  henceforward  he  consent^  to  commissioners  to  desire  Raymond  s  attendance 

W  in  vassalage  to  the  English  crown.   Heniy,  at  court,  and  also  to  inspect  closely  the  Conduct 

^  unable  to  assist  him  ferther,  granted  letters  of  Strongbow ;  but  Raymond's  attendance  was 

P^^  empowering  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  delayed  by  insurrections  in  the  south,  where  his 

jnih  eiile  in  tbe  recovery  of  his  dominions,  presence  was  required  at  the  head  of  the  army, 

'^^^ing  Bristol,  Dermot  at  length  formed  a  and  Strongbow's  death  rendered  ferther  surveil- 

^7  with  Richstfd,  sumamed  Strongbow,  earl  lance  unnecessaiy.     Fitz-Andelm,  a  nobleman 

^Strignl,  and  of  the  house  of  Clare ;  the  con-  allied  by  blood  to  king  Henry,  was  appointed  to 

^'OM  of  which  were,  that  Strongbow  should  succeed  the  brave  Strongbow ;  and,  upon  his  ar- 

^?OQse  Eva,  Dermot's  daughter,  and  be  de-  rival  at  Waterford,  the  bulls  of  popes  Alexander 

^^^lad  heir  to  all  his  dominions.    He  also  en-  and    Adrian,   asserting  the  king^s  title,  were 

P9^  Fitz^tephen,  constable    of  Aberdovey,  solemnly  promulged.    But  these  efforts,  did  not 

^  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Wales,  in  his  cause,  produce  the  least  effect  upon  the  turbulent  Irish : 

^^tephen  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Ireland,  the  new  governor  was  withdrawn,  and  a  second 

^  300  men,  to  whom  Fitzgerald,  with  100,  appointed  with  no  better  success,  until  Henry  ap 

'^M  sacceeded.    These  so  fer  assisted  Dermot  as  pointed  the  prince  John  to  the  lordship  cf  Ire' 

^  place  him  once  again  upon  his  throne.    Having  land. 
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Ill  1185  John,  attended  by  a  train  of  ditsipat*  terted  a  species  of  right  derived  from  stieng:lh 
ed  ^oang  noblemen,  having  however  two  sage  solely.  Tiie  Geraldines  were  the  most  turbulent 
advisers,  a  lawyer  named  Glanville  and  the  his-  as  well  as  the  most  suocessfiil  disturbers  of  eveiy 
torian  Cambrensis,  landed  in  Waterford,  and  was  act  of  settlement.  The  Irish  were  treated  with 
received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  Irish  much  severity  during  these  commotions,  and 
chieftains :  but  their  attentions  were  returned  by  were  obliged  to  sue  for  charters  of  denization, 
his  followers  with  the  greatest  insolence,  and  On  the  acce^ton  of  Edward  II.  his  iavotite, 
even  with  personal  indignity.  £ight  months  was  Gaveston,  was  appointed  chief  governor,  who 
a  weak  system  of  government  administered  by  drove  the  septs  from  their  strong  holds,  and  was 
this  young  prince,  when  Henry,  alarmed  at  the  proceeding  vit^orously  to  a  more  perfect  con* 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  withdrew  him  from  quest  of  Sie  kingdom,  when  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ireland  and  appointed  De  Courcy  his  successor,  nobles  procured  his  recall.  It  was  about  this 
This  dauntless  commander  was  put  to  a  severe  period  tnat  Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  the  fiunous 
trial  of  his  courage  and  military  skill,  by  the  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  invaded  Ulster,  and, 
confederate  armies  of  Connaught  and  ofThomond,  prompted  l)y  the  prospect  of  a  crown,  advanced 
from  which  with  great  difficulty  he  effected  his  into  the  province  of  Leinster.  Being  joined  by 
retreat  in  Connaught.  He  was  more  successful  0*Neal,  and  other  discontented  chieftains,  he 
in  his  campaign  in  Ulster,  the  dissensions  of  the  obtained  many  signal  successes,  and  was  solemnly 
Irish  weakening  their  efforts,  and  De  Courcy's  crowned  king  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk,  in  the 
vigorous  proceedings  still  maintaining  the  autho-  county  of  Louth.  The  new  monarch  now  ad- 
rity  of  the  English.  vanced  towards  Dublin,  where  he  was  vigorously 

The  Lacys  and  De  Courcys  succeeded  to  the  resisted  by  the  citizens,  who  set  on  fire  great 
chief  part  of  the  administration  upon  the  acces-  part  of  their  city :  but,  passing  on  to  the  south, 
sion  of  John,  the  lord  of  Ireland,  to  the  English  ne  continued  to  spread  havoc  and  destruction 
throne ;  and,  from  the  great  nes^ect  of  that  king  every  where,  until  checked  by  the  courage  and 
towards  all  the  affairs"  of  his  Irish  dominions,  power  of  the  Geraldines,  near  Kilkenny.  The 
these  turbulent  nobles  assumed  an  independence  English  interest  seemed  once  more  to  revive, 
which  was  productive  of  dangerous  consequences  Bruce  withdrew  to  Dundalk,  and  set  his  crown 
b^  the  force  of  example.  De  Courcy's  disobe-  upon  the  hazard  of  an  engagement ;  in  which  his 
dient  conduct  obliged  John  to  summon  him  into  allied  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself 
England,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  slain  by  an  Englbh  knight  named  Maupas, 
lay  unnoticed,  until  the  following  accidental  oc-  whose  body  was  found  lying  upon  that  of  Bruce 
currence  not  only  procured  him  liberty,  but  after  the  battle  vras  concluded.  Robert  Bruce 
added  to  his  former  nonors.  A  champion  from  had  actually  landed  in  Iieland,  when  he  heard  of 
Philip  II.  of  France  asserted  his  master's  claim  the  melancholy  fiUe  of  his  ambitious  brother, 
to  Normandy,  and  proposed  to  prove  it  in  single  upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own 
combat.  No  English  champion  accepting  the  kingdom,  vrithout  waiting  to  strike  a  single  blow 
challenge,  John  yielded  to  De  Courcy's  bmve    in  vengeance. 

offer  of  vindicating  the  honor  of  his  country.  In  1327  the  unhappy  Irish  aoain  petitioned 
Upon  the  appointed  day  the  French  champion  king  Edward  III.  to  he  admitted  to  the  privi- 
first  presented  himself,  in  all  the  confident  assur-  leges  of  English  subjects :  but  this  address  met 
ance  of  an  easy  victory  :  but,  upon  the  appear-  only  the  usual  fote,  and  insubordination  and  in- 
ance  of  De  Courcy,  his  stem  aspect  and  gigantic  surrection  continued  to  be  cherished  by  the  very 
stature  struck  such  a  terror  into  his  opponent,  government  itself.  The  noble  families  of  Tho- 
tbat  he  declined  the  combat  and  withdrew  into  mond,  Desmond,  Ormond,  and  Kildare,  were 
Spain.  The  two  kings,  who  were  witnesses  to  alternately  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
De  Courcy's  triumph,  requested  some  test  of  English,  being  driven  into  the  latter  character  by 
that  strength  for  which  he  had  been  celebrated,  an  undue  preference  given  by  Edward  to  Uhs 
whereupon  he  ordered  a  post  to  be  erected,  and  English  lonis  who  migrated  into  Ireland  in  his 
a  coat  of  mail  and  helmet  to  be  placed  thereon,  reign.  To  aggmvate  these  miserable  disturbances, 
and,  raising  his  trusty  Irish  sword,  struck  lora  Lionel,  the  king's  second  son,  who  had  been 
through  the  helmet  and  armour  so  deep  that  no  affianced  to  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Ulster,  and 
one  but  himself  could  extract  the  sword.  The  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife  that  earldom,  and 
success  of  De  Courcy  so  gratified  his  prince,  that  also  the  lordship  of  Connaught,  was  appointed 
to  the  reward  of  freedom  was  added  the  honor  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  This  prince« 
of  appearing  covered  in  the  first  audience  with  filled  with  hateful  prejudices,  forbade  tne  old 
the  kings  of  England,  which  honor  was  made  he-  English,  and  all  Irish  by  birth,  from  approaching 
reditary.  John  now  visited  Ireland  a  second  his  camp,  which  so  irritated  and  disgusted  tlie 
time,  but  did  little  more  than  assign  boundaries  most  honorable  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
to  a  few  more  shires.  subjects,  in  the  kingdom,  that,  being  left  by  them 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the  EngUsh  to  wage  an  ineffectual  war,  he  was  soon  recalled  ^ 
power  was  much  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  bequeathing  to  Ireland  much  more  dissension 
O'Neal,  the  bold  chieftain  of  th<*  north,  and  of  than  he  found,  together  with  the  odious  distinc- 
Donald  O'Brien,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  his  tion  of  English  by  birth  and  English  by  descent.' 
own  kingdom  of  Thomond  from  the  king.  Severe  laws  were  now  enacted  againsi  the  Irish, 
During  this  reign,  and  that  of  Richard  I.,  Ireland  declaring  intermarriage,  and  all  close  intercourse 
presented  a  scene  of  singular  anarchy,  from  the  with  the  Irish,  to  he  high  treason ;  all  which 
contentions  of  the  English-Irish,  who  seized  were  ratified  in  the  great  convention  of  Kil- 
upon  the  lands  of  every  deceased  noble,  and  as-    kenny. 
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A  period  seemed  to  arrive,  not  long  after,  when  increased  to  their  greatest  height.     Attempts 

the  Qtttfciscs  af  the  nation  were  likely  to  be  ter-  were  made,  in  a  parliament  assembled  in  Dub- 

nuoated:   diis  was  the  visit  of  Richard  II.  to  lin,  to  attaint  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare 

Ireland.    In  the  month  of  October,  1394,  king  of  treason ;    and  an  act  was  passed  ordering 

RidHird  landed  at  Waterford,  accompanied  by  the  tallage,  called  Black-rent,  to  be  henceforth 

a  tnia  of  nobles,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  paid  to  the  king's  deputy  for  the  support  of  the 

4000  men  at  arms  and  30,000  archers.    The  armv,  thereby  reflecting  upon  the  treaties  lately 

magnitude  of  this  force  rendered  all  attempts  at  made  by  Desmond.    The  parliament  was  then 

opposition  vain,  and  accordingly  the  insurgents  removed  to  Drogheda,  where  the  enemies  of  the 

ei  Thomond  and  Ulster  made  ready  submission,  Geraldines  felt  more  secure  in  urging  their  false 

in  mbieh  they  were  imitated  by  no  less  a  number  accusations. 

tkan'seventy-five  Irish  lords.  The  king  received  Desmond,  in  the  confidence  of  a  guiltless  con- 
ten  kindly,  treated  all  with  condescension  and  science,  repaired  thither  to  justify  his  conduct, 
iMspitality,  and  studied  to  reconcile  them  to  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  was  in- 
Eo^ish  customs.  After  a  residence  of  nine  stantly  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  beheaded. 
aooths,  amongst  his  Irish  subjects,  he  embarked  Kildare  meanwhile  escaped  to  England,  where 
hr  Englaiid,  leaving  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  he  represented  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
Ins  Tioegerent  The  government  of  Mortimer  sentence  executed  upon  eari  Desmond;  and 
proved  unhappy,  and,  in  attempting  to  suppress  such  was  the  effect  of  his  appeal,  that  Tiptoft, 
the  By  lues  or  Wicklow,  he  was  unfortunately  who  was  recalled,  suffered  the  like  punishment 
sorprised,  defeated,  and  slain.  To  revenge  the  m  he  had  inflicted  upon  Desmond,  while  Kil- 
deatli  of  this  brave,  but  incautious,  nobleman,  dare  was  made  deputy  in  his  stead,  a  rank 
Richard  resolved  to  make  a  second  voyage  to  which  his  family  continued  to  retain  for  a  length 
Maud,  and,  embarking  at  Bristol,  arrivid  at  of  time,  almost  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
Waterfofd  on  the  13th  of  May  1393.  After  a  the  crown.  The  improvidence  of  Henry,  in 
debj  of  some  weeks  he  led  his  forces  agaiast  intrusting  the  government  of  Ireland  to  such 
Hao-Mofchard  and  a  body  of  Irish  insurgents,  zealous  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  became 
Vat  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of  coming  now  but  too  apparent,  for,  upon  the  breaking 
to  a  battle,  the  Irish  retreating  continually  to  out  of  Simnel's  insurrection,  the  impostor  found 
their  woods,  where  they  enjoyed  shelter  from  the  a  large  body  of  supporters  in  Dublin,  whither 
enemy's  darts,  and  were  able  to  harass  and  annoy  he  instantly  repaired,  and  was  crowned  in 
the  ktng*s  troops.  It  was  opon  this  expedition  Christ  Church,  in  that  city,  by  the  style  and  title 
thai  tbe  young  lord  Henry  of  Lancaster  gave  the  of  Edward  VI. 

fast  pniofii  of  that  distinguished  valor  whidi       The  lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 

narked  his  after  years.    While  Richard  conti-  with  Plunket  and  other  Irishmen  of  rank,  ac- 

aned  a  treatv  with  die  Irish  chiefWn  he  was  not  companied  the  impostor  to  Enghind,  and  all 

awue  that  bis  own  crown  was  tottering  to  its  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stoke,  bmvely  fighting  by 

fall :  but  at  length  those  tidings  of  his  deposition  his  side.     Kildare,  who  still  governed  Ireland 

ia  Kogland  arrived  which  obliged  him  to  re  turn  more  like  an  independent  prince  than  a  vicegerent, 

immediately,  and  leave  Ireland  once  more  to  sent  an  acknowledgement  of  his  error,  with  a 

ooalaaion  uid  insurrection.  confession  of  allegiance  to  the  king :  notwith- 

Tbe   vioegerency  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  standing  which  Henry  deemed  it  prudent  to 

faroagbt  some  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  id-  send  his  ambassador  to  witness  Kildare's  con- 

thoneifa  in  his  time  was  established  the  '  Black  duet  and  obtain  some  pledge  for  hb  future  loy- 

reac,'  which  Borderers  were  necessitated  to  pay  alty.    For  this  purpose  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe 

lo  ifae  Irish  ehieibuns,  to  porchase  their  proteo*  was  despatched,  with  a  troop  of  500  men ;  but, 

Tbe  eaii  of  Ormond  was  appointed  to  arriving  at  Kinsale,  he  appeared  apprehensive 

1  to  the  lieutenancy,  and  founa  nine  conn-  of  landing,  and  received  the  homage  of  Barry 

of  lidand  completely  subdued  by  the  Irish  on  board  his  ship.    Sailing  thence,  by  Water- 

chaeftains,  little  more  remaining  to  be  governed  ford,  to  Dublin,  be  landed  and  was  presented 

by  htna  tlmii  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  with  the  submission  of  the  citizens,  and,  after  a 

Uitiieftothe  Kildares  and  Desmonds  attracted  tedious  negociation  with  Kildare,  received  that 

£A  notice,  while  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  the  proud  nobleman's  homage  and  fealty,  which 

eely  Iridi  nobleman  in  whom  the  crown  ap*  were  performed  publicly.    This  ceremony  was 

pesred  to  repoee  confidence.    The  consequences  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  fiiture 

of  this  prefmnce  were  jealousy  and  animosity,  alle^ance,  whereupon  he  was  absolved  from  tbe 

whidi  acaicely  subsided  but  with  the  extinction  sentence  of  excommunication,  and    presented 

of  ODe  of  those  noble  houses.    Desmond  be-  vrith  a  chain  of  gold,  from  the  king,  in  token  of 

cemin^  inaolent,  Ormond  led  the  king's  forces  perfect  reconciliation.    In  1494  the  violent  feuds 

a^UMt  him,  bnt  was  ocMnpelled  to  maJce  condt-  of  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines,  obliged  the  king 

tioes  ^vith  him,  as  an  independent  monarch;  to  withdraw  his  delegated   power  from  their 

far  which  be  was  soon  after  removed  fVom  his  hands,  and  commit  the  deputyship  of  Ireland  to 

aatbcrily.     In  the  tumultuous  state  of  things,  Edward  Poynings.    This  wise  governor  sum- 

whsch   1MIW  resulted  from  the  disputes  of  &e  moned  a  parliament  at  Drogheda,  where  manv 

hooiej  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Kildare,  having  valuable  acts  were  passed,  tending  to  diminish 

cspoveed  the  cause  of  the  former,  was  appointed  the  power  of  the  great  Irish  nobles.    The  most 

lord  drief  justice:  while  the  noble  earl  of  Or-  famous  in  its  consequences,  and  one  which  still 

mood  was  brought  to  the  scafibld  by  the  same  bears  the  enactor's  name,  is  that  which  declares 

pnrty.     The  animoaities  of  these  great  fiunilies  '  that  no  bill  shall  be  introduced  in  Ireland  until 
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k  has  previousW  received  the  sanction  of  the  could  not  plead  with  tlie  heartless  Henry ;  and^ 

English  council,  by  which  the  English  authority  when  the  English  monarch  had  the  meanness  to 

was  ever  after  fiully  established  in  that  country,  demand  the  boy,  as  a  rebel  subject^  the  king  of 

Poyntngs  returned  to   England,  and  had  the  France  favored  bis  escape  into  Flanders.    A 

honor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  conferred  upon  similar  demand  was  now  made  to  the  emperor; 

him  in  token  of  bis  services.  but  with  no  better  success.    Finally  he  was 

The  Geraldines  being  now  once  more  restored  permitted  to  seek   the   protection  of  cardinal 

to  fiavor,  ruled    Ireland  with  haughtiness  and  Pole,  who  received  him  as  his  kinsman,  and  pre- 

rigor,  the  adherents  of  their  rivals  the  Ormonds  served  him  to  regain  the  honors  of  the  fiunily  of 

being  treated  with  all  possible  severity.    At  Kildare. 

length  the  Ormonds  obtamed  the  attentive  ear  Daring  these  transactions  in  Ireland  the 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and,  improving  this  oppor-  course  of  events  in  Europe  was  undergoing  a 
tunity,  turned  it  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  their  total  revolution,  by  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
rivals.  Every  art  of  the  Geraldines  was  hence-  formed  religion  and  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
forward  viewed  with  suspicion,  the  earl  was  The  wantonness  and  severity  of  Henry's  natural 
called  over  to  London  to  answer  charges  of  an  temperament  involved  him  more  than  other 
unknown  informer,  but  was  allowed  to  return,  princes  in  the  great  religidus  change  that  now 
A  second  time  he  was  summoned,  but  with  less  occurred ;  and  probably  he  no  where  found  the 
good  fortune,  for  he  was  detained  and  thrown  task  of  reformation  more  difficult  than  in  Ire-* 
into  confinement.  The  intercourse  between  the  land.  However  Browne,  who  had  been  pro- 
two  countries  was  of  an  irregular  and  tedious  vincial  of  the  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  a  maa 
nature,  which  left  the  Irish  in  a  state  of  distract-  also  remarkable  for  the  liberality  of  his  religious 
ing  suspense  as  to  the  &te  of  their  late  master :  opinions,  after  his  elevation  to  the  archdiocese 
a  suspense  which  the  rashness  of  his  son  and  ot  Dublin,  led  the  way  in  the  new  reformation, 
depu^,  lord  Thomas,  did  not  permit  him  to  and  read  the  reformed  service  in  Christ  Church 
endure,  and,  without  waiting  to  learn  his  noble  Dublin.  Parliament  also  acknowledged  the 
father's  fate,  he  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  king's  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  and  coa- 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  crown.  Tliis  young  firmed  and  annulled  his  marriages,  as  often  as 
nobleman,  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  his  lust  or  his  cruelty  prompted  him  to  select  a 
spirited,  generous,  and  humane :  he  possessed  new  queen,  or  to  cut  ofi*  the  unhappy  partner  of 
the  ardent  love  of  his  followers  and  kinsmen,  his  throne  and  bed.  In  addition  to  the  violent 
and  gave  very  early  promise  of  future  greatness,  opposition  of  the  clergy,  who,  secretly  encou- 
Being  now  a  declared  enemy  he  collected  his  raged  by  the  pope's  legate,  resigned  their  bene- 
forces  and  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  but  was  opposed  fices,  Henry  found  a  new  and  troublesome 
by  the  citizens.  He  continued  to  wage  a  aesul-  enemy  in  O'Nial,  of  the  north, .  who  formed 
tory  war  for  some  short  time,  when,  being  betrayed  a  confederacy  for  the  suppression  of  heresy: 
by  some  of  his  followers  and  deserted  by  others,  but,  by  the  activity  of  lora  Leonard  Grey,  tne 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  make  conditions  confederates  were  defeated  and  scattered.  Lord 
with  lord  Grey,  which  were,  <  that  upon  the  final  Grey  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  rewarded,  by 
dismissal  of  lus  troops,  he  should  be  received  his  royal  master  with  a  death  upon  the  scaffold, 
into  the  king's  pardon.'  The  aiscomfiture  of  O'Nial,  followed  by  the 

Lord  Thomas,  assured  of  pardon,  readily  con-  most  complete  overthrow  of  the  Irish,  under 
sented  to  repair  to  London  and  throw  himself  O'Brien,  in  Munster,  threw  the  king's  enemies 
at  Henry's  feet.  But  the  violence  of  thisunfeel-  into  the  greatest  despair:  many  monasteries  were 
ing  monarch's  temper  overcame  his  regard  for  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  their  constitutions- 
his  honor;  and  lord  Thomas,  and  his  five  uncles,  re-roodelled :  while  the  cliief  youths  of  the  king- 
who  were  seized  at  a  banquet  in  Dublin,  were  dom  were  obliged  to  consent  to  be  educated 
ignominiously  put  to  death.  The  unhappy  youth  after  the  English  manner, 
had  the  mortification  to  learn,  before  his  death,  A  change  was  now  made  in  the  executive, 
that  he  had  been  driven  into  ail  his  wild  oppo-  which  assumed  a  more  dignified  character,  the 
sition  by  false  rumors,  for  that  his  father  was  style  of  lord  of  Ireland,  with  which  the  English 
still  alive,  and  sinking  into  the  grave  from  sor*  monarchs  had  hitherto  bleen  contented,  being  re- 
row  for  his  son's  fortunes  and  fate.  The  relentless  linquished  for  that  of  king.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry,  though  he  well  knew  that  two  of  the  Mary,  O'Nial  continued  to  resist  the  authority  of 
Geraldines,  whom  he  had  executed,  were  oppo-  the  English ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Seix  and 
nents  of  the  late  rebellion,  still  continued  to  O'Fally  could  not  patiently  resign  their  claims 
penecute  the  race,  and  sought  to  exterminate  and  possessions  to  tne  new  settlers ;  and,  taking 
the  name.  A  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  up  arms,  they  were  either  cut  off  in  the  field,  or 
brother  of  lord  Thomas,  was  now  sought  out,  suffered  dea&  by  martial  law.  But  the  changes 
as  an  enemy  to  the  crown  that  could  not  be  consequent  upon  die  return  of  a  queen  of  the 
permitted  to  survive.  The  widow  of  Mac  reformed  religion,  to  the  British  throne,  revived 
Arthy,  and  aunt  of  the  young  lord,  at  first  un-  all  former  feuds,  both  of  a  civil  and  religious 
dertook  the  guardianship  of  his  person,  but,  character.  Sidney  was  now  entrusted  with  the 
finding  Henry  thirsting  for  his  blood,  she  con-  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  most  sanguine 
sented  to  a  marriage  with  a  powerfol  chieftain,  hopes  were  euter^ined  of  beneficial  results 
O'Doanel,  on  the  express  condition,  that  he  likely  to  aiise  from  it.  O'Nial  had  now  grown 
should  protect  her  nephew.  O'Donnel's  sincerity  into  the  pride  of  sovereignty,  he  razed  the  castles 
appearmg  doubtful,  the  king  of  France  was  in-  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale,  burned  the  cathedral 
duced  to  protect  that  youth  and  innocence,  which  of  Armagh,  and  sent  ambassadors  in  his  own 
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to  Spain  and  to  Rome.    But  the  discern-  of  civiUsing  institutions.    Many  attempts  had 

ment  of  Siooey  prored  toomudi  for  the  rashness  heen  previously  made  to  establish  a  college  in 

of  OTfialy  and,  when  the  latter  thought  himself  Ireland^  but  with  no  success.    So  far  back  as 

nirroimded  by  &ithiul  allies,  he  was  in  the  midst  1311   archbishop  Leek  had  procured  a  bull 

of  nobles*  whom  he  had  formerly,  perhaps,  from  the  pope  for  the  erection  of  a  university 

treated  with  some  degree  of  haughtiness,  and  in  Dublin,  but  the  project  ended  with  that  pre- 

who  now  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  deputy,  late's  deadi.    A  second  attempt  was  made  by 

in  order  to  gratify  petty  jealousies  and  venge-  his  successor  Bicknor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

aoce.    Thus  surrounded  by  enemies  0*Nial  at  II. :  and  in  the  reign  of  Edwa^  IV.  an  act 

hst  resolved  to  relinquish  so  unequal  a  contest :  actually  passed  the  Irish  parliament  for  the 

and,  being  induced  to  capitulate,  was  invited  to  foundation    of   a   university  in    the  town   of 

a  banquet,  where  the  terms  were  to  be  agreed  Drogheda,  which  also  was  neglected.    For  the 

ipon ;  but  here  a  qoanrel  was  purposely  raised,  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  reserved  to  establish 

and  O'Nial  and  his  followers  treacherously  as-  the  sources  of  light,  humanity  and  civilisation, 

Bssinated.    The  author  of  this  cowardly  stra-  in  a  country  darkened  by  ignorance,  and  fero- 

tagem  was  an  English  officer  named  Piers,  who  cious  from  persecution. 

received  1000  marks  as  his  reward.  The  rebellion  of  Tyrone  now  again  burst  out, 

The  province  of  Munster  was  now  in  a  state  and  raged  like  a  destructive  conflagration  through 

of  great  insubordination,  nor  were  the  best  exer-  a  great  part  of  Ireland.     Essex,  the  queen's 

tions  of  Sydney  capable  of  subduing  the  insur-  favorite,  was  appointed  to  oppose  him  with  a 

fcnts.    To  ellect  this,  Sir  John  Perrott,  an  newly  raised  force,  and  with  the  style  and  title 

austere  and  vigorons  officer,  and  a  natural  son  of   lord-lieutenant    of   Ireland ;    whereby    his 

of  Henry  VI £1.,  was  appointed  president  of  that  powers  were  increased,  and  authority  granted 

province.    Perrott's  conduct  did  not  disappoint  him  of  pardoning  offenders,  even  those  guilty  of 

espectation :  he  pursued  the  Irish  with  unabated  treason  against  the  queen.      Essex's  campaigns 

fiiiy,  nor  ceased  until  he  had  driven  them  from  were  not  successful,  much  treasure  and  many 

every  haunt,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  lives  being  expended  in  fruitless  attempts  to 

nbraission  to  the  queen's  mercy.    The  next  reduce  Tyrone;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  found 

iBtermption  to  the  repose  of  the  country  was  himself  at  last  only  in  a  situation  to  make  terms 

doivea  from  an  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  and  offer  p^on.    The   cautious  and   crafty 

flootb-west  coast.  They  brought  with  them  arms  chiefUun  obtained  such  conditions  as  were  dis- 

aad  ammunition  for  5000  men,  and  a  sum  of  pleasing  to  her  majesty ;  and  Essex,  fearing  the 

moaey  to  be  delivered  to  earl  Desmond.  Effect-  secret  whispers  of  his  court  rivals,  returned  to 

iag  a  landing  at  Smerwick,  they  entrenched  England  to  justify  his  conduct.  Lord  Mountjoy, 

tliemaelves  at  Golden  Fort,  and  proclaimed  their  Sir  George  Carew,  and  others,  were  now  ap- 

detennination  to  hold  out  to  the  last  in  the  glo-  pointed  to  different  commands  in  Ireland,  and 

lioos  canse  of  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  ex<K:uted  them  with  better  fortune.    Tyrone  and 

astfrtion  of  their  master's  right  to  the  kingdom  O'Donnell  were  reduced   to  extremities,  and 

of  Iidand.    In  thb  position  they  were  attacked  must  have  surrendered  to  the  English  power,  if 

by  k»fd  Grey,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  assistance  had  not  appeared  from  an  unexpected 

obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.    The  Irish  quarter.  A  Spanish  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour 

r^ds  found  in  the  fort  were  executed  by  mar-  of  Kinsale,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan 

lial  law ;  and  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  com-  D'Aquila,  and   the  forces    on  board,   havin:^ 

■itted  t^  odious  service  of  putting  the  unarmed  effected  an  undisturbed  landing,  posses^sed  t}iem- 

yirisoo  to  the  sword.  selves  of  the  towns  of  Kinsale,  Castlehavec,  and 

Hie  unhappy  earl  of  Desmond  now  sued  for  Baltimore,  which  they  strongly  entrenched.  The 

pardflOy  bat  in  vain;  his  co-openltiou  with  the  rebellious  chieftains  of  the  north  soon  joined 

Sponjaids  her  majesty  could  not  forgive.     In  them,  and  a  general  engagement  followed,  in 

this  deplorable  situation  he  was  hunted  from  which,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Spanish  general, 

one  muetable  hiding-place  to  another,  disguised  they  were  defeated  almost  instantly,  and  fled 

a  a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  with  precipitation  from  the  field  of  battle.    Dis- 

fiaUoweis,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  gnsted  at  this  contemptible  conduct  of  his  Irish 

vnA,  overtaken  in  a  hut  by  a  few  soldiers  com-  allies,  Don  Juan  resolved  upon  sparing  the  lives 

■anded  by  Kelly  of  Moriesta,  he  called  to  him  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  accordingly  surren- 

kt  mercy,  saying,  *  Spare  me,  for  I  am  the  earl  dered  upon  honorable  conditions. 

of  Dessmmd ;'  bat  Kelly  smote  off  the  aged        Tjrrone  withdrew  to  the  north,  and  renewed 

■oMeman'a  hiead,  and  sent  it  to  Ormond.    It  hostilities  against  the  English ;  but  being  cut  off 

waa  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  queen,  and  im-  from  his  own  territories,  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres 

paled    npno  London  bridge.     Such  was  the  of  the  English  general,  the  miseries  and  priva- 

aelaodioly  extinction  of  a  fomily  which  had  tions  of  his  followers  determined  him  to  sue  for 

^*Tff*f*^  Ibr  four  centuries,  in  rude  magnificence,  pardon  and  amity.   Mountjoy,  dreading  a  repe- 

and  bad  proved  too  powerful  to  be  governed.  tition  of  a  Spanish  war,  and  fearing  the  expense 

The  government  of  Perrott,  which  left  a  last-  and  tediousness  of  a  new  rebellion,  accepted 

mf^  impresBBon  upon  the  peaceable  part  of  the  Tyrone's  conditions,  particularly  as,  when  pend- 

Irisfa,  fras  shortened  by  the  private  slander  and  ing  the  negooiations  with  Tyrone,private  accounts 


cahamnies  of  his  enemies  at  court.    Perrott  had  of  the  queen's  death  were  brought  to  him.    lie, 

laid  the  foondation  of  a  peaceful  reign  for  his  on  this,  instantly  despatched  Sir  W.  Godolphm 

misdrees  in   this  part  of^  her  dominions,  and  to  Tyrone  with  a  safe  conduct,  and  renewed  the 

puoed  a  fitvorable  jaocture  for  the  introduction  assurances  of  his  pardon.   The  earl  immediately 
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accompanied  the  envoy  to  Mellifont,  and  at  clergv  bj  the  landholders.    To  him,  however,  is 

Dublin  pablicly  renewed  his  submission  to  the  due  the  praise  of  uniting  the  churches  of  Enslsnd 

queen,  which  he  had  scarcely  made  when  h«  and  Ireland,  a  task  of  considerable  diiBcnlty  at 

learned  the  tidings  of  her  death.    Upon  the  that  precise  moment,  when  the  primate  Usher 

receipt  of  this  intelligence  he  is  said  to  have  had  just  drawn  up  distmct  canons  for  the  Irish 

burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he  explained  to  chareh.  The  lord  deputy  escaped  the  danger  of  ab 

be  an  excess  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  so  merciful  encounter  with  a  man  of  such  leamitag  and  piety, 

and  tender  a  mistress,  but  historians  have  some-  by  ordering  that  there  should  be  a  seloction  onlv 

times  otherwise  interpreted  his  sorrow.  firom  the  English  canons  adopted  in  IreUod. 

After  an  unceasing  struggle  of440  years,  the  eno-  Shortly  after  a  high  commission  court  was  es- 

mies  of  the  English  crown  were  entirely  subdued  tablished,  after  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
in  this  island,  and  an  opportunity  was  presented  for        Wentworth's  severity  to    the  inhabitants  of 

the  introduction  of  wnolesomelaws.    During  the  Connaught,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  king's 

short  administntion  of  Carew,  sheriffs  were  sent  title,  occasioned  strong   representatioDS  to  he 

into  the  counties  of  Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone,  and  made  against  him  at  court    In  addition  to  this, 

itinerant  judges  through  all  the  northern  counties,  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  lord  Mountmones, 

The  old  Irish  customs  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  by  the  deputy  and  a  court  martial,  were  warmly 

-were  abolished  by  judgment  in  the  king's  bench,  uiged  by  his  numerous  enemies.    But  the  at 

and  Irish  estates  made  descendible,  according  to  tachment  and  confidence  of  his  royal  master 

the  course  of  the  common  law  of  England,  were,  at  this  time,  too  entire  to  be  shalcen.  Went- 

While  tliese  improvements  were  in  progress,  a  worth  had  soon  an  opporttmity  of  showing  his 

letter,  dropped  in  the  privy  council  chamber,  gratitude  to  Charles,  which  he  did  not  hesitate 

intimated   that   Tyrone    and    Tyrconnel    were  to  embrace.    On  the  first  alarm  of  the  Scottish 

once  more  in  league  with  Spain ;   and  these  insurrection,  he  remitted  £30,000  from  the  Irish 

noblemen  fled  to    the  continent,   abandoning  exchequer  to  the  king,  and  added  a  noble  dooa- 

their   extensive  possessions  in    Ulster  to    the  tion  from  his  own  private  fortune.    He  tians- 

crown.     James  considered  the  hasty  flight  of  mitted,  besides,  a  body  of  500  well  disciplined 

these  traitors  as  a  fortunate   issue,  and   pro-  men  under  the  command  of  Willoughby,  sn 

ceeded  forthwith  to  partition  their  vast  domains  experienced  officer,  to  establish  a  garrison  at 

amongst  Scotch  and  English  settlers.    He  also  Carlisle.    Upon  which  the  king  confirmed  him 

conferred  large  grants  of  land,  and  several  valua-  in  his  government  by  the  more  honorable  title  of 

ble  church  livings,  upon  the  university  of  Dublin,  lord-lieutenant,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 

Bj  which  measures  a  number  of  loyal  and  indus-  an  earl,  by  the  title  of  Strafford,  and  created  him 

tnotts  inhabitants  were  substituted  for  free-hooters  a  knight  of  the  garter.    The  state  of  Eoglaod, 

and  ungovernable  subjects :  many  towns  were  as  well  as  the  dissensions  between  the  Romish 

built,  and  some  of  them  incorponted,  and  ob-  and  Puritan  parties,  now  rendered  the  admiois- 

tained  the  right  of  representation  in  parliament  tration  of  Ireland  a  service  of  no  small  danger. 

The  repose  and  calm,  which  Ireland  would  Lord  deputy  Wandesford's  sadden  death  was 

otherwise   have  enjoyed,  were  disturbed  and  imputed  to  the  vexations  of  his  government,  and 

ruffled  by  the  continued  applications  to  the  crown,  the  prosecution  of  his  predecessor  Stxaflofd :  & 

of  the  recusants.    Finding  their  prayers  neglect-  prosecution  followed  by  nis  attainder  and  death, 

ed,  they  are  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  pecu-  :    An  unnatural  and  bloody  insurrection  harst 

niary  arguments,  by  which  they  found  themselves  for^   at  this  time,  the  flames  of  which  were 

more  likely  to  be  secured.    And,  indeed,  their  kindled  by  one  Roger  Moore,  and  kep^  alive  by 

feelings  were  inflamed  and  their  passions  con-  Macguire  the  lord  of  EnniskiUen.    The  design 

stantly  roused  by  the  Roman  pontiff*,  who  be-  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  subversion  of  all  the 

sought  them  to  lose  their  lives  rather  than  submit  late  establishments  of  property,  by  acts  of  set* 

to  the  pestilent  oath  of  supremacy,  which  wrested  tleroent  or  otherwise;    the  restoration  of  the 

the  dominion  of  the  church  from  the  Vicar  o'  native  Irish  to  all  that  they  had  lost,  either  by 

God  Almighty.    The  result  of  their  perseverance,  the  rebellions  of  their  ancestors  or  by  decisions  at 

however,  was  the  enaction  of  ipany  beneflcial  law ;  and  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
regulations,  some  relaxation  in  the  laws  concern-    Romish  religion.     The  inactivity  of  the  lords 

ing  recusants,  and  a  general  act  of  pardon.  justices  has  never  been  satisfactorily  expl^ned : 

The  religious  feelings  of  the  Irish  were  now  it  appears  not  merely  blameable  but  suspicions ; 

put  into  a  stateof  great  fermention,  by  the  public  for  little  doubt  exists  Hat  the  nefrtfions  con* 

preaching  of  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites  who  ap-  spiraey  could  have  been  smothered  in  its  veiy 

peared  in  Dublin,  and  resisted  the  interference  cradle,  had  their  lordships  not  wilftiUy  disre- 

of  the  law.  In  this  crisis  a  lord  deputy  was  garded  the  information  laid  before  them.  At 
chosen,  by  king  Charles,  possessed  of  great  cun-  first  it  was  confined  to  Ulster :  here  Sir  Phelim 
ning  and  activity  of  mind,  and  a  hauKhty  and  O'Neil  ordered  his  followers  to  massacre  all  6e 
commanding  demeanour ;  this  was  lord  visoount  Protestants  of  those  parishes  where  he  had  been 
Wentworth.  He  resolved,  in  the  first  moment  of  previously  defeated.  Lord  Caulfield  was  basely 
his  authority,  upon  an  extensive  plantation  of  murdered  in  one  of  O'Neil's  houses,  whither  he 
Connaught,  by  the  annihilation  or  the  tiUe  to  had  been  conveyed  as  |  prisoner,  llie  miserable 
every  estate  in  the  province.  He  summoned  Protestants  and  settlers  were  driven  fiom  town 
and  dissolved  the  pariiament  at  pleasure ;  treated  to  town,  like  beasts,  at  the  point  of  the  bayooK : 
the  remonstrances  cf  the  lords  with  contempt;  sometimes  they  were  forced  into  the  nearest 
issued  order  for  the  reparation  of  churehes,  and  house,  which  was  then  set  on  fire,  while  tor 
eompelled   a  restitution  of  the  rights  of  the    inhuman  persecutors  stood  around  enjoying  thetf 
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Uirtafes  and  cries.    At  the  bridge  of  Poitadown  tract  him,  that  he  at  at  last  resolved  upon  resign- 
ISO  we  precipitated  into  the  stream,  while  their  ing  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland;    and   brought 
aurdereis  ran  to  the  rirer  side,  and  there  plunged  home  with  him  the  r^alia. 
their  bayonets  into  the  unhappy  beings  who  ap-        Landing  at  Bristol  he  proceeded  to  London, 
proschad  the  shore  struggling  for  life.    Women  to  assist  and  advise  his  royal  master ;  but,  finding 
are  sud  to  have  been  driven,  in  a  state  of  abso-  his  liberty  threatened,  he  withdrew  to  St.  Ger- 
fails  nudity,  along  the  highway,  by  those  of  their  mains.    The   Irish  now  addressed  the  queen 
own  sex ;  and  children  were  torn  untimely  from  when  conditions  of  peace  were  by  the  prudent 
the  womb.    All  which  scenes  of  blood  and  tor-  counsel  of  Ormond  obtained :  and  the  imme- 
tore.  Sir  William  Temple  assures  us,  were  per-  diate  consequence  was  the  return  of  Ormond  to 
farmed  or  enoouragea    by  Irish  ecclesiastics.  Ireland.    Here  he  soon  after  learned  the  bloody 
After  the  trial  and  execution  of  lord  Macguire  death  of  his  affectionate  roaster,  and  instantly 
aad  his  confederates,  and  notwithstanding  the  caused  the  prince'  of  Wales  to  be  proclaimed 
nlpable  indifference  of  Balase  and  his  coadjutor  king.    His  exertions  in  the  royal  cause  ^m 
Psrsons,  this  insurrection   was  terminated  by  this  date  were  less  fortunate  than  well  designed ; 
tbe  defieat  of  the  rebels  at  Kilmsh.    The  instni-  and  at  last  arrived  Cromwell,  against  whose 
Dent  of  this  deliverance  was  the  earl  of  Ormond,  power  and  cruelty  Ormond's  means  and  provi- 
whose  signal  services,  during  thin  disgraceful  sions  were  of  little  effect.    Well  supplied  with 
dnl  war,  were  rewarded  by  a  jewel  of  £500  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  Cromwell  landed  in 
faloe  voted  to  him  by  the  parliament,  and  the  Dublin,  and  advancing  to  Drogheda  besieged 
order  of  Ae  gaiter  bestowed  on  him  by  his  royal  that  town,  where  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
master.  the  sword,  thirty  excepted,  who  were  transported 
The  commotions  that  followed  for  some  years  to  Barbadoes.    Wexford  and  Ross  shortly  after 
veie  comparatively  trifling.    In  the  north  Ro-  shared  the  fitte  of  Drogheda ;  but  a  strong  de- 
bet! Monro,  a  severe  Scottish  general,  preserved  tachment  commanded  by  Ireton  was  unable  to 
tolerable  tranquillity,  and  by  crafty  negociations  make  any  impression  upon  the  fort  of  Duncan- 
ooeupied  tbe  attention  of  the  rebel  leader,  while  non :    Wogan,  the  governor,  having  repulsed 
lord  Ormond,  by  his  great  military  and  diplo-  them  from  the  walls  by  a  brave  and  vigorous 
Bstic  abilite^  both  suppressed  violence,  and  sally.    Waterford  was  next  the  object  of  Crom- 
toeated  for  a  peace  witn  the  Roman  CaithoUc  well,  but  here  the  superior  skill  of   Ormond 
coafederates.    The  conditions  proposed  by  him  frustrated  his  plans^  and  the  petty  quarrels  of 
appeared  to  the  confederates  so  satisfactory,  that  the  corporators,  who  refused  to  supply  boats  to 
tie  blessings  of  peace  were  about  to  be  restored,  ferry  the  troops  across,  probably  saved  him  the 
^•faen  Kinnncini,  the  pope*s  nuncio,  presented  hazard  of  a  final  engagement.    Cromwell,  esca- 
bsneif  and  insisted  upon  a  magnificent  esta-  ping  from  Waterford,  continued  both  personally 
bUunent  lor  the  Romish  clergy :  this  so  much  and  by  his  officers,  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
eobaxxassed  the  proceedings  that  the  treaty  was  to  the  parliament  of  London.    In  tbe  north, 
w^antiy  broken  off.    But  the  attachment  of  every  town  was  in  his  power,  Charlemont  and 
Onaoad  to  his  unhappy  master  would  not  per-  Enniskillen  excepted ;  and  Kilkenny  was  sur- 
WBL  bim  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  attaching  rendered  into  his  hands,   when  Cromwell  re- 
»  many  fiiithful  adherents  tn  his  cause ;  and  signed  his  command  to  Ireton  and  returned  to 
btrii^  renewed  his  proposals,  with  some  little  England. 

ihera^ons,  they  were  received  and  approved  by        Ormond,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  the  most 

tfe  confederates.      Meanwhile  Rinuncini  aa-  distressing  difficulties,  preserved  his  attachment 

dressed  himself  to  Owen  OTiial  and  his  band  to  the  royal  family,  ana  used  his  ablest  exertions 

«f  rorert,  and  besought  him  to  assist  in  enforcing  to  keep  together  his  small  body  of  troops.    In 

^  cocnmaad  of  his  holiness  to  re-establish  the  his  opposition  to  the  English  parliament  he  was 

Rgfoirii  chvch  throughout  the  kingdom.    Owen  but  little  supported  by  the  confederates,  as  he 

dbdiy  eaabraced  an  occupation  that  might  lead  never  entirely  yielded  to  the  conditions  they 

to  phmder  (his  only  mode  of  subsistence),  and,  required :  and  at  length,  finding  the  demands  of 

advaociBg  towards  a  place  called  Benburb,  en-  the  Romish  clergy  too  exorbitant,  he  entrusted 

peed  tbe  English  army  commanded  by  Monro,  his  commission  to  tbe  marquis  of  Clanricarde, 

Owen  ^raa  successful,  having  killed  upwards  of  and,  embarking  at  Galway,  after  a  tempestuous 

3Q0O  of  the  British,  with  the  loss  only  of  seventy  voyage  arrived  in  France. 

on  his  part.     In  this  battle  also  fell  that  gallant        CUinricarde,  anxious  to  preserve  the  king^s 

oAcer,  lord  Blayney.    The  consequences  of  this  authority,  was  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to 

nttaty  mifljit  have  been  fetal  to  Uie  English  in  offend  the  church.    Tbe  Irish  in  this  difficulty 

tlster,  had  Owen  pursued  the  advanta$(e  gained,  addressed  themselves  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 

b«t  he  ^tas  suddenly  called  into  Leinster,  by  the  who  for  a  short  time  hearkened  to  their  repre- 

a^ddling  nuncio,  to  oppose  the  peace  with  the  sentation,   and  advanced   funds  for  supplying 

coafederates.  arms;  but  whatever  were  his  designs  be  soon 

Oroiood  Iband  himseif  now  surrounded  by  found  they  were  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by 

dificnlties    and  dangers :    the    interference  of  any  treaty  with  the  Irish,  and  accordingly  with« 

Riinmciai  with  the  confederates,  and  his  threats  drew  his  agents. 

of  eacummanication  against  the  moderate  of  his        Ireton  continued  to  reduce  Ireland  to  the 

pttrtf  z  the  inereased  violence  of  O'Nial,  from  his  authority  of  parliament :  Limerick  was  soon 
laie  -rictpfy  at  Benburb,  and  the  treachery  of  besieged  and  admitted  to  a  surrender:  and 
Prestooywfao  bad  jrielded  to  the  conditions  of  O'Brien,  the  popish  bishop  of  Emly,  together 
^•eaee,  contributed  so  much  to  harass  and  dis-    with  Fennel  and  Geoffery  Browne,  suffered  by 
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the  hands  of  the  execntioner :  this  seTerity  pro-  mities  were  assigned  as  the  reasons  for  this,  and 

cured  the  surrender  of  Galway  without  much  he  affected  to  helieve  they  were  the  real  cauie. 

delay.  But  the  speedy  disarming  of  the  Protestants 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  excited  various  soon  establUhed  the  (act,  that  the  eageroess  of 
emotions  in  the  different  parties  of  the  Irish  the  Romish  party  for  ascendancy  was  the  real 
nation.  Some  were  impatient  to  be  restored  to  motive.  The  history  of  Ireland  from  this  period 
their  ancient  possessions ;  others  to  be  continued  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  England, 
in  their  new  acquisitions :  some  were  solicitous  Some  facts,  however,  are  so  entirely  Irish,  that 
to  be  pardoned  for  their  delinquency ;  and  they  may  with  propriety  be  added, 
others  to  be  rewarded  for  their  services.  To  The  violent  conduct  of  James  extended  to 
allay  these  disorders,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  Ireland,  perhaps  with  more  calamitous  conse- 
fint  prepared  by  which  the  Romish  party  was  quences  than  elsewhere.  The  zealous  Romish 
effectually  excluded  from  power :  but,  this  mea-  advocate,  lord  Tyrconnel,  continued  to  aggra- 
sure  not  proving  'satisfiaLCtory,  the  famous  decla-  vate  the  mischiefs  James  was  desirous  of  inflict- 
ration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  was  pub-  ing  upon  Protestants:  at  his  instance  three  judges 
lished.  By  this  declaration  adventurers  in  were  removed  without  cause,  and  an  equal 
possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  on  7th  of  May  number  of  Roman  Catholics  substituted,  some  of 
16%'i9,  were  confirmed  in  the  same  :  soldiers,  to  whom  were  themselves  aware  of  their  unfitness 
whom  lands  had  been  allotted  for  their  pay,  and  declined  the  honor.  The  Irish  seals  were 
were  allowed  to  retain  them,  with  some  excep-  suddenly  taken  from  primate  Boyle,  and  handed 
tions:  officers  who  had  served  previous  to  June  to  Porter,  a  submissive  retainer  about  the  court. 
1640J  were  to  be  paid  in  houses  and  lands  The  king  refused  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Cashel, 
allotted  for  the  purpose :  Protestants,  whose  appointed  his  trusty  Tyrconnel  lord  deputy, 
estates  bad  been  given  to  adventurers,  were  to  and  formed  his  Irish  army  almost  exclusively 
have  the  same  restored :  and  innocent  papists,  of  papists,.  A  king's  letter  now  reached  Dub- 
though  they  had  taken  lands  in  Connaught,  were  lin,  appointing  Green,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the 
to  be  restored  to  tlieir  estates.  But  those  whose  professorship  of  (rish,  an  office  which  did  not 
estates  lay  within  corporate  towns  were  to  be  exist  in  the  university :  this  was  but  the  conv- 
indemnified.  Though  a  meeting  of  parliament  mencement  of  the  spoliations  meditated  by 
shordy  after  confirmed  this  act  of  settlement,  the  James  upon  that  institution.  Their  plate  was 
injured  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  ejected  next  seized  upon  and  lodged  in  the  king's  stores; 
adventurers,  appealed  to  the  king  and  the  English  and  Doyle,  a  profligate  ignorant  person,  was 
parliament  for  redress.  appointed  to  a  fellowship  by  a  king's  letter. 

The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  now  Such  was  the  entire  transition  to  a  Romish  es- 

looked  to,  by  all  parties,  as  the  only  thing  likely  tablishment  in  progress  in  Ireland,  when  the 

to  relieve  the  nation  from  its  embarrassment,  prince  of  Orange  effected  a  landing  in  Eng- 

and  parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  £30,000.  land. 

But  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Ormond,  who        Tyrconnel's  zeal  frequently  blinded  his  judg- 
had  relinquished  his  own  rights  to  facilitate  a  ment,  particularly  in  the  rash  act  of  withdraw- 
general  accommodation,  were  not  able  to  allay  ing  the  garrison  from  Derry.    But,  as  soon  as 
the  4rritated  feelings,  or  satisfy  the  numerous  he  perceived  his  error,  he  detached  thither  the 
demands,  of  the  claimants.    He  returned  to  earl  of  Antrim's  regiment,  composed  entirely  of 
London,  and  there  framed  a  bill  of  explanation.  Papists,  Irish,  and  Highlanders.    Upon  the  ap- 
by  which  one-third  of  the  king's  grants  was  re-  proach  of  this  body  of  men,  the  inhabitants, 
trenched,  and  twenty  persons  added  to  the  list  urged  on  by  nine  spirited  youths  who  seized 
of  nominees,  whom  the  king  was  to  restore  to  the  keys  of  the  city,  raised  the  draw-bridge,  and 
their  estates.    The  disorders  of  Ireland  had  just  locked  the  ferry-gate.    Philip  Timavady,  who 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  by  the  last  pru-  had    chiefly  encouraged   them    to    this   enters 
dent  and  moderate  act,  when  they  were  again  prize,  was  chosen  governor,  and  an  account  of 
renewed,  by  a  measure  originating  with  the  Eng-  their  situation,  accompanied  by  a  solicitation  for 
)ish  commons.    In  a  parliament  held  at  Oxfoid,  protection,  was  instantly  transmitted  to  the  prince 
1665, a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  'perpetual  of  Orange.    lyrconnel,  finding  the  citizens  re- 
prohibition  of   importing  cattle  from  Ireland,  solute  in  their  refusal  to  admit  the  Antrim  regU 
dead  or  alive;'  and,  though  it  passed  the  com-  ment,  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  six  companies, 
mons,  it  met  opposition  in  the  lords,  and  caused  under  the  command  of  lord  Mountjoy,  a  Pro- 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.    The  commons  testant  nobleman,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the 
foolishly  supposed  that  the  importation  of  cattle  inhabitants.     Mountjoy  was  readily  admitted 
from  Irelana  ¥ras  the  occasion  of  the  greatly  npon  conditions,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
diminished  rental  of  English  estates  at  this  pe-  fhe  city  as  a  friend  and  associate, 
riod,  their  total  value  amounting  to  but  £200,000        The  state  of  the  prince's  affairs  in  England  left 
annually:    whereas  the  real  causes  were,  the  him  but  little  time  to  reflect  upon  the  cruel  go« 
expulsion  of  so  many  industrious  Puritans,  who  vemment  of  the  Irish  deputy,  and  Mountjoy, 
flea  to  Holland:  a  diminution  in  the  trade  of  finding  his  services  elsewhere  might  be   more 
the  kingdom,  arising  from  the  French  and  Spa-  beneficial  to  his  party,  withdrew  from  Derry, 
nish  wan :  and  the  plague  which  had  lessened  having  entrusted  the  command  to  Lundy»  a  man 
the  consumption  of  provisions.    Ormond,  being  who  affected  great  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
removed  and  restored  again,  was  ultimately  ana  cause.    A  commission  being  now  sent  to  Lundy, 
indecently  dismissed  from  the  lieutenancy,  upon  he  refused  to  take  the  oaSis  in  public,  which 
^e  accession  of  James  IL    His  age  and  infir-  latsed  suspicions  of  his  integnty  amongst  th« 
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citizens ;  suspicioos  afterwards  too  strongly  coo-  closed  by  three  great  armies  under  the  separate 

firmed.     Upon  the  landiog  of  James  in  Ireland,  commands  of  Macarthy,  Sarsfield,  and  the  duke 

Derry  presented  die  roost  formidable  prospect  of  Berwick.    But,  by  a  peculiarity  of  fortune 

of  resistance :  thither  the   Protestants  of   the  ignorance  of  danger  procured  their  deliverance 

north  hai?  been  driven,  by  the  ferocity  and  rash-  for,  knowing  of  but  one  enemy,  they  advanced 

Dcsi  of  Tyrcoonel,  and  there  the  little  assem-  and  defeat^  him,  which  caused  the  others  to 

blage  of  heroes  led  on  by  George  Walker,  a  retire;  not,  however,  without  suffering  in  their 

Protestant  clergyman,  were  prepared  to  resist,  retreat  from  the  Enniskilleners,  who   at  length 

to  the  East,  the  partizans  of  the  abdicated  king,  detected  their  danger,  and  were  become  more 

Landy  alone  proved  himself,  not  only  deserving  familiar  with  it. 

of  the  suspicion  he  was  held  in,  but  also  a  base        James*s  disappointments  incieajed  his  follies 

cr^waid,  having  fled  ^rom  the  field  and  hid  him-  and  extravagancies :  he  assembled  a  parliament 

self  within  the  walls  of  Derry.     Nor  was  this  in  Dublin,  and  there  passed  acts,  by  which  the 

the  only  t>aseness  he  was  guilty  of;  for,  upon  the  personal  estates  of  all  absentees  were  vested  in 

approach  of  James,  he  advised  the  surrender  of  the  kine :  also  an  act  declaring  that  the  partia- 

tbe  city,  assuring  the  garrison  that  it  was  unten-  ment  of  England  cannot  bind  Ireland :  against 

able :  but  the  heroic  temperament  of  the  towns-  writs  and  appeals  tof  England :  an  act  for  liberty 

rritfo  was  rather  kindled  into  a  spirit  of  resent-  of  conscience :   an  abolition   of  the  provision 

ment,  than    overwhelmed   by   any  feelings  of  made  for  ministers  in  corporate  towns :  and  an 

ilespair ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  act  entitling  the  Romish  clergy  to  all  tythes  pay- 

they   rushed  to  the  walls,  and   pointing  their  able  by  those  of  their  own  communion.     His 

cannon,  fired  upon  tlie  advanced  guard  of  James,  arbitrary  conduct  was  also  strongly  marked  by 

who  was  approaching  in  the  confident  assurance  his  assumption  of  the  right  of  copper  coinage, 

of  taking  a  quiet  possession  of  the  place.    The  and  his  conversion  of  old  cannon,  broken  bells, 

siege  now  became  formal,  the  timid  were  allowed  and  such  like  materials,  into  pieces  of  money 

to  retire,  while  Lundy  escaped,  from  the  con-  valued  at  £5,  the  intrinsic  value  not  exceeding 

fiaement  of  his  own  nouse,  on  shipboard,  and  4d.    Ireland  was  in   this  deplorable  situation 

Jimes  sat  down  before  the  walls  for  eleven  days,  when  Schomberg  arrived  near  Bangor,  in  the 

fiat,  impatient  of  disappointment,  the  king  re-  countyofDown,and  laying  siege  to  Carrickfergus 

turoed  vn  Dublin,  leaving  Derry  closely  invested,  speedily  reduced  that  fortress ;  but  being  much 

The  inhabitants  became  at  length  straightened  pressed  by  the  sickly  nature  of  the  climate,  and 

f^>r  provisions,  and  famine  and  disease  made  difficulty  of  crossing  the  country,  he  was  contented 

t<)ual  and  continued  ravages  in   the  garrison,  with  a  defensive   warfare,  until  the  arrival  of 

Meanwhile,  an  unfortunate  multitude  of  Protes-  king  William,  on  the  14th  of  June  1690,  near 

taats,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  were  goaded  on  Carrickfergus;  ameasure  which  brought  the  cause 

by  the  king's  army  to  the  very  walls,  and  there  of  the  abdicated  monarch   to  a  speedy  issue. 

saffered  to  perish  miserably  in  the  presence  of  Upon   the    intelligence  of   William's  landing, 

tbe  besieged.  James,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  re- 

The  most  powerful  antipathies  of  nature  were  solved  to  take  the  chance  of  an  engagement. 
oreicome  by  the  invincible  horror,  now  con-  And  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne, 
c«ved  by  the  besieged,  of  their  relentless  enemy,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  both  armies  prepared 
The  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  vermin,  purchased  for  an  engagement,  and  the  following  aay  Wil- 
n  extravagant  prices,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  liam  crossed  the  river,  by  the  ford  of  Oldbridge, 
tbe  wretched  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  conti-  and  engagind;  James  totally  routed  and  defeated 
noed  to  persevere  in  a  most  heroic  defence,  and  him.  See  Boyne.  W'illiam  received  a  slight 
sometimes  made  successful  sallies  on  the  besieg-  wound  in  the  shoulder  previous  to  the  battle, 
iog  army.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  and  the  brave  Schomberg,  and  Caillemote  com- 
dothy  fiuaine,  and  disease,  two  vessels,  laden  mauder  of  the  Huguenots,  fell  in  attempting  to 
vith  provisions  and  convoyed  by  a  frigate,  ad-  ford  the  river :  the  celebrated  Walker,  the  de- 
vaoced  in  view  both  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  fender  of  Derry,  whose  military  ardor  had  led 
bug's  troops ;  the  enemy  thundered  furiously  him  to  follow  William,  also  received  a  wound  of 
■poo  them,  from  their  batteries,  which  fire  was  which  he  shortly  after  died.  This  battle  deter- 
ivtnmed  with  equal  spirit.  The  foremost  of  the  mined  finally  the  conquest  for  the  crown,  and 
victuallers  struck  forcibly  against  the  boom,  closed  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party  in  Ire- 
wUcb  had  been  stretched  across  the  river,  and  land  :  the  pusillanimous  James  fled  to  France, 
saapped  it :  but,  rebounding  with  violence,  ran  and  left  his  infatuated  followers  to  the  vengeance 
agroond.  The  enemy,  exulting  in  loud  accla-  or  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Some  few  fort- 
nations,  prepared  to  board  her,  while  the  garri-  resses  beld  out  for  James,  but  the  arms  of  Mari- 
soQ  on  the  walls  remained  stupified  with  despair,  borough  soon  reduced  them :  and  the  distinctions 
At  this  critical  moment  the  vessel  fired  her  guns,  of  English  and  Irish,  Protestant  and  Papist, 
was  extricated  by  the  shock,  and  almost  in-  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  abdication  of 
stantly  floated.  Passing  the  boom,  she  was  the  Stuarts,  and  by  the  articles  agreed  upon  at 
feUowed  by  the  other  vessels :  and,  the  town  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  upon  the  3d  of  Oc- 
bemg  thus  relieved,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  siege,  tober  1691. 

Doling  tbe  course  of  this  siege  James's  troops  PAK.T  II. 


_  much  embarrassed  by  the  operations  of  the 

EAoiskUlen  men.    A  brave  band  of  Protestants  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 

who   had   confederated,    chose    one   Gustavus  Topogn^fklw,  —  Ireland      contains      about 

llamihoo    for   the  governor,  and    proclaimed  20,000,000  of  English  acres,  and  is  on  the  whole 

W'illsam  and  Mary.    This  small  body  was  en-  of  a  mountainous  character :  the  highest  land, 
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M'Gillicuddy's  leeksy  reaching  an  elevation  of  success  for  many  jears.    An  inexhaustible  su|>- 

3410  feet.    The  soil,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  ply  of  iron  stoqe  is  found  near  Afigna,  conti- 

fertility,  rests  priocipally  upon  a  substratum  of  guous  to  the  Connaught  coal  district,  which  is 

limestone,  to  which  circumstance,  in  all  proba-  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  used  in  the 

bility,  its  fertility  is  mainly  attributable.    This  British  iron  works.    Owing  to  the  improved 

valuable  species  of  stone  occupies  the  central  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  aided  by  the  canal 

district  of  the  island,  extending  from  Lough  from  Tarmonbury,  both  coals  and  iron  can  be 

Erne,  in  Fermanagh,  to  the  county  of  Cork,  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  with  great  facility,  and  at  a 

from  Dublin  in  the  east,  to  Galway  in  the  west  small  expense;  but,  though  the  iron  would  amply 

coast :   supporting  and  nourishing  nearly  two-  ^^^y  the  manu&cture,  lord  Lonsdale  can  always 

thirds  of  tne  whale  area  of  the  kingdom :  even  a£K>rd  to  undersell  the  coal  merchant.    The  coal 

the  flat  bogs  of  the  country  rest  upon  limestone,  of  the  Leinster  district  has  also  been  long  known, 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  great  central  limestone  and  profitably  worked ;  but  the  coal  is  of  the 

district   very  beautiful   black   marble    occurs,  non-naming  kind.  « 

which  is  worked  into  forms  for  domestic  pur-        The  Munster  district,  though  of  later  discovery, 

poses,  and  made  an  article  of  export.    A  more  is  now  conferring  employment,  and  thereby  hap- 

oeautiful  species  of  brown  marole,  totally  un-  piness  and  tranquillity,  upon  the  central  district 

known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  barony  in  which  of  the  county  of  Cork  (See  article  Cork),  where 

it  is  raised,  occurs  in  Fermanagh,  where  it  is  potteries  and  other  useful  establishments  have 

worked  into  chimney  pieces  and   other  useful  been  formed,  and  are  conducted  with  a  success 

articles.    Statuary  marble  of  excellent  quality  corresponding  to  the  wisdom  with  which  they 

is  found  in  the  primary  regions  of  Donegal  and  were  instituted  by  Mr.  Leader  at  Dromagh.  But 

Galway,  besides  some  beautiful  rose  marble,  the  coals  here  are  of  the  same    character  as 

The  granite  regions  are,  the  Donegal  or  North-  those  of  the  Leinster  or  Kilkenny  region ;  and, 

ern,  Connaught  or  Western,  the  Down,  and  the  generally,  the  coal  fields  of  Ireland  may  be  di- 

Leinster.  vided  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Galway 

These  great  primary  fields  abound  in  mineral  to  Dublin,  the  coal  fields  to  the  north  of  which 
riches.  Donegal  contains  gray  granite  and  sie-  contain  bituminous  coal,  while  all  those  to  the 
nite,  or  sienitic  granite,  exactly  resembling  the  south  contain  non-flaming  or  stone  coal.  The 
^yptian ;  besides  rich  veins  of  statuary  marble,  flaming  coal  of  Ireland,  generally,  is  of  a  medium 
and  valuable  mines  of  lead.  The  Connaught  quality  between  the  swift  burning  coal  of  Scot- 
range  is  beautified  and  enriched  by  inexhaustible  land  and  the  caking  coal  of  Whitehaven,  and 
stores  of  green  serpentine,  of  the  most  exquisite  equals  any  in  Europe,  for  either  culinary  or 
colors,  and  capable  of  being  raised  in  slabs  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
blocks  of  great  magnitude.  Two  auarries  are  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  north-east  of  Ire- 
now  work^,  one  called  Darcy's  ana  the  other  land,  is  found  the  most  extensive  range  of  batalt 
Martin's  quarry,  and  supply  a  brisk  export  trade,  in  Europe.  Here  is  the  famous  stratum  of  co- 
The  Leinster  granite  field  abounds  in  mines  of  lumnar  basalt,  called  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
lead  and  copper,  and  alluvial  gold  in  small  forty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  dips  into  the 
quantities  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  Wick-  sea,  and  appears  again,  though  less  beautifully 
low,  near  to  the  centre  of  the  region.  The  Down  and  minutely  articulated,  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
district  has  not  unfolded  its  treasures  with  land,  amongst  the  Hebrides.  Greenstone  oc- 
equal  benefit  to  speculators,  but  it  has  been  l6ss  curs  in  this  county,  in  masses  rudely  colum- 
subjected  to  trial.  In  the  superficial  blocks  of  nar,  and  of  ten  feet  diameter;  the  perpendicular 
granite,  beryls  of  a  bright  green  are  frequently  cliffs  in  this  part  rising  to  400  feet,  and  the 
found,  which  bring  a  good  price  in  the  London  whole  basaltic  region  dipping  towards  the  land, 
and  Edinburgh  markets.  The  most  durable  The  limestone  of  this  district  is  magnesian  or 
granite  in  Europe,  superior  even  to  that  of  A  ber-  lias,  which  occurs  less  frequently  in  other  parts 
deen,  occurs  in  the  primary  county  of  Leinster.  of  Ireland,  and  contains  nodules  of  flint  im- 
It  was  not  long  since  submitted  to  a  test,  toge-  bedded  in  rude  holders  as  well  as  in  continuous 
ther  with  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  Aberdeen,  beds.  This  region  is  separated  from  tiie  granitic 
the  result  of  which  established  the  high  state  of  by  a  vein  of  red  sand  stone,  dividing  the  counties 
crystallisation  of  the  felspar  in  the  Killiney  gra-  of  Antrim  and  Derry,  being  exactly  analogous 
nite ;  on  which  the  durability  of  this  species  of  to  that  of  Cheshire,  in  England, 
rock  depends.  In  these  districts,  besides  va-  The  mines  of  Ireland,  though  known  in  the 
luable  mines,  large  beds  of  felspar,  i.  e.  disin-  very  remotest  ages,  were  allowed  to  slumber 
tegrated  granite,  equal  to  that  of  St.  Stephen's  in  in  Uieir  deep  retirement  undisturbed,  until  the 
Cornwall,  constantly  occur;  chiefly  in  Wicklow.  late  speculative  season,  so  ruinous  to  other  so- 
This  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  superip*  cieties,  called  the  mining  associations  into  a  more 
potters'  clay.  propitious  existence.     The   companies    lately 

There  are  in  Ireland  eight  principal  cod  fields :  formed  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  eminently  suc- 

these  are  called  the  Antrim,  J^rone,  Fermanagh^  cessful,  and  ^chares  of  the  Hibernian  Mining 

Connaught  (in   several  counties),  Monaghan,  Company,  which  the  calamitous  fiite  of  so  many 

Leins^r,  Tipperary,  and  Munster.    The  first  is  Joint  Stock  Companies  had  reduced  to  perfect 

thought  to  nave  been  worked  previous  to  the  worthlessness,  are  now  at  a  premium  in  the  I/>n- 

discovery  of  coals  in  England.  Fermanagh  coal  don  market.     The  localities  of  Irish  mines,  ge- 

field  remains  still  totally  unexplored.    The  Con-  nerally,  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 

naught  coal  district  has  been  Known  to  contain  a  island  of  Great  Britain,  being  placed  mosdy  at 

valuable  bed  of  coal,  and  has  been  worked  with  the  junction  or  rather  separation  of  two  different 
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f^ogical  reg^ions ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  raised  there  finding  immediate  sale  in  the  adja- 
those  contained  in  the  Sliebh  Bloom,  and  Galtee  cent  country.  At  Killery  harbour  is  a  good  slat^ 
rcgioiiSy  are,  ail  found  to  be  at  convenient  dun  (luarry,  admirably  placed  for  exportation.  There 
Unoet  from  the  sea  coast ;  a  circumstance  of  is  but  one  mine  or  aniimotnff  as  yet,  worked  in 
poiamoont  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the  Ireland,  that  is,  at  TuUybuck  in  the  county  of 
exportation  of  ore,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Monaghan;  and  at  Inveran  Castle,  in  the  county 
importation  of  fuel.  The  mining  company  of  of  Galway,  occurs  the  only  vein  of  molyhdtnu^ 
Ireland  have  collieries  at  work  in  Roscommon ;  hitherto  discovered  in  this  kingdom.  At  the 
at  Sliebhardagh  in  Tipperary,  and  at  Surgabuoy  copper  mines  of  Beerhaven  are  ten  great  con- 
in  Tyrone,  at  the  latter  of  which  there  is  always  temporaneous  veins  of  copper,  sixty-six  feet 
a  good  store  bank  for  the  supply  of  the  vicinity,  broad,  in  a  matrix  of  quartz ;  and  so  rapidly  is  the 
The  same  company  are  working  the  rich  and  ore  raised,  in  bunches,  as  it  is  always  found,  that 
valuable  Audley  copper  Mines  in  Cork  county,  the  mere  breaking  of  it  occupies  upwards  of  500 
and  a  second  vein  of  copper  in  the  county  of  hands.  The  faunous  silver  mines  of  Tipperary 
Waterford.  At  Bally  Corns  in  the  county  of  still  remain  neglected :  they  were  clumsily 
Dublin,  the  company  are  now  applying  their  wrought  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  by  lord 
machinery  to  rolling  lead  and  making  pipes ;  hav-  Abercom's  agent,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  working 
ii^  a  smelting  house  at  that  place,  and  finding  would  certainly  be  attended  with  difficulty,  the 
some  difficulty  of  disposing  of  lead  in  pigs,  with  matrix  being  iron  ochre,  and  the  vein  veiy  irre- 
sofficient  despatch.  gular :  the  works  were  never  extended  mrther 

In  the  royalty  of  Glendalough,  in  the  county  Uian  eighteen  fathoms.  In  Croghan  Kioshelagh, 
cf  Wicklow,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  alluvial  gold  wad 
Dublin,  are  two  veins  of  rich  lead  ore,  at  one  of  found,  and  stream  works  erected  on  the  Ballin- 
wfaich,  the  Hero  mine,  lead  is  raised  at  an  ex-  vally  rivulet,  when  2666  ounces  of  pure  gold 
pense  of  £l  5$.  per  ton,  and  within  twelve  fa-  were  gathered,  worth  about  £  10,000:  but,afiAr  a 
dkoms  two  parallel  veins  have  been  this  year  scientific  test  and  careful  analysis  of  the  contents 
(1827)  discovered,  equally  rich,  and  capable  of  of  the  mountain  mass,  the  Wicklow  gold  mines 
profiting  so  much  by  the  adits  now  forming,  that  were  abandoned  by  government,  in  whose  hands 
they  can  be  unwatered  at  a  very  trifling  and  they  had  been  for  two  years.  The  mines  of  Ire- 
hgbt  expense ;  the  produce  of  this  mine  affords  land  appeared  to  deserve  this  notice  here,  be- 
an average  of  two  tons  per  fathom.  The  same  cause  hitherto  no  geological  chart,  *or  minera- 
company  have  a  profitable  lead  mine  at  Kildrun,  logical  essay  upon  the  construction  and  internal 
in  die  county  of  Uonegal,  where  galena  is  raised  contents  of  that  country,  has  been  published, 
in  great  quantities,  yielding  an  average  produce  of  The  watte  land$  of  Ireland  attracted  the  atten- 
one  ton  and  a  quarter  per  fiithom ;  large  shipments  tion  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  1715,  when  anact 
hom  this  'mine  are  annually  sent  to  the  London  was  passed  to  render  the  rivers  of  this  kingdom 
market,  where  it  merits  a  preference.  The  tlate  navigable,  thirty-two  of  which  had  been  surveyed 
quarries  at  Killaloe  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  with  a  view  to  that  object.  In  1726  a  bill 
so  coHTeniently  situated  for  water  carriage  by  enabled  the  bishops  to  lease  bogs  for  sixty  years ; 
the  Shannon  and  by  two  great  canals,  are  com-  and  in  1732  was  passed  the  barren  land  act,  em- 
posed  of  very  superior  metal,  resembling  that  powering  the  court  of  chancery  to  issue  corn- 
worked  in  the  quarries  of  Llanberris  in  North  missions  for  ascertaining  the  interests  of  persons 
Wales.  The  baneful  spirit  of  combination,  which  claiming  portions  of  these  lands,  and  fur  obliging 
aaile  its  appearance  at  these  works,  rendered  them  to  contribute  to  the  drainage  thereof  in 
their  sospension  necessary  for  awhile,  but  they  proportion  to  such  their  interest,  with  this  stipu- 
are  again  resumed,  and  must,  if  prudently  and  lation,  that  no  greater  sum  than  £10  should  be  le- 
skilfblly  conducted,  be  successful.  The  ship-  vied  in  one  year  upon  any  proprietor.  In  1742 
meots  of  the  company  in  the  month  of  August  the  Dublin  society  applied  part  of  their  funds  to 
1827  were,  240  tons  of  copper  ore,  260  tons  of  further  the  reclamation  of  bogs,  and  continued 
fead  ore,  producing  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  lead  their  useful  exertions  for  thirty-three  years ;  and 
with  600  pigs  of  lead,  independent  of  their  in  1743  pecuniary  and  honorary  rewards  were 
Irish  sales.  awarded  tor  the  reclamation  of  760  acres  of  bog 

The  Hibernian  Mining  Company  are  not  less  in  Queen's  county  Westroeath,  Tipperary,  and 

snecessful.  Tlieir  copper  mine  at  Ross  Island,  on  Limerick,  and  much  land  was  brought  under 

the  beautiful  lakes  of  Killamey,  yields  a  produce  tillage,  at  the  same  time,  for  which  no  premium 

o'  lOO  tons  of  ore  per  month;  this  mine,  for-  was  sought.    The  extent  of  bog  in  Ireland  iscal- 

merly  worked  by  the  Danes  (as  is  evident  from  culated  at  nearly  3,000,000  of  English  acres,  one 

the  discovery  of  the  stone  hammers,  and  other  half  the  flat  red  bog,  convertible  to  the  general 

m6e  mining  implements  belonging  to  that  peo-  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  remainder  moun- 

ple,   constantly  found  on  the  island),  was  aoan-  tain  land,  covered  by  a  thin  peat,  convertible  to 

dooed,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  freeing  it  from  pasture,  or  applicable  to  the  growth  of  timber. 

water ;  but  the  application  of  the  steam  engine.  These  returns  were  made  by  commissioners  ap- 

and  the  very  great  ingenuity  of  the  superinten-  pointed,  in  the  year  1809,  to  enquire  into  the 

dant  engineer  Mr.    Weaver,    an    experienced  nature  and  extent  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland ;  but 

practical  miner,  have  overcome  these  obstacles,  their  report  does  not  embrace  all  the  bog  and 

and  obtained  the  singularly  abundant  produce  waste  land  in  the  kingdom.      Numerous  advan- 

aJ ready  mentioned.      To  this  company  also  be-  tages  would  result  to  the  public,  from  the  recla- 

longs  the  s/«te  quarry  at  Valentia  Island,  in  the  mation  of  the  Irish  bogs,  such  as  an  improve- 

coQDty  of  Kerry,  which  is  at  full  work,  the  slates  ment  of   din^ate,  increase    of   jmblic  wealth. 
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employment  for  a  dense  and  starring  popalation.  From  the  same  cause,  riz,  river  obstructions, 
besides  obvious  and  considerable  individual  be-  the  lakes  in  Ireland  are  rising  above  their  ancient 
nefit  to  the  proprietors.  In  addition  to  the  bog  levels,  and  inundating  the  adjacent  country.  In 
returned  in  1812  as  unprofitable,  there  are  about  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Neagh  10,000  acres  of 
300,000  acres  covered  by  the  expansions  of  lakes  land  are  flooded  for  nine  montlis  in  each  year, 
and  rivers,  arising  from  obstructions  both  natural  exclusiveof  which  60,000 are  under bogand  waste, 
and  artificial,  which  are  daily  accumulating :  if  Lough  Mask  now  stands  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
these  bogs  and  flooded  lands  were  rendered  of  Galway  town,  and  the  inhabitants  are  only  pro- 
nvailable  to  agriculture,  by  reclamation,  Ireland  tected  against  its  annual  threats  of  inundation, 
would  yield  about  £10,000,000  worth  per  annum  by  a  great  dyke  or  embankment  The  obstruc- 
of  additional  agricultural  produce  to  be  dbposed  tions  in  this  case  are,  it  is  true,  partly  artificial, 
of,  being  nearly  the  amount  yearly  expended  by  arising  from  mill-dams :  but  thus,  not  only  are 
England  (exclusive  of  what  she  now  pays  to  Ire>  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  town  held  in  continual 
land),  upon  agricultural  importations  from  foreign  peril,  but  100,000  acres  of  rich  land  are  totally 
countries.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  market  is  sacrificed,  and  an  inland  navigation  of  200  miles 
already  provided  for  this  greatly  increased  pro-  completely  destroyed.  On  the  banks  of  the 
duct,  without  in  the  least  deteriorating  the  present  river  Boyne  there  are  4000  acres  of  land  under 
value  of  arable  land.  water  for  six  months  in  each  year;  and  in  the 
The  Irish  red  bog  consists  of  a  porous,  spongy,  Barrow  district  there  are  7500;  while  the  river 
undulating  moss,  generated  by  the  capillary  at-  Blackwater  in  the  south,  which  is  now  only  na- 
traction  of  aquatic  plants,  resting  on  retentive  vigable  to  Capoquin,  lord  Orrery  mentions  to 
argillaceous  strata  called  lacklea;  impervious  to  have  been  navigable  as  far  as  Mallow,  forty  miles, 
water  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  aquatic  in  his  younger  days.  Enough  has  now  been 
plants.  The  general  plan  recommended  for  the  said  to  prove  the  fact,  that  bogs  have  originated 
reclamation  of  the  Insh  bogs,  and  recovery  of  from  river  obstructions :  that  the  quantity  of 
flooded  lands,  is  to  deepen  and  widen  the  bog-  flooded  land  which  is  estimated  as  equal  to  one- 
streams,  and  also  to  deepen,  widen,  and  render  tenth  of  the  bog  land,  is  increasing  and  must 
navigable,  the  rivers  into  which  those  streams  continue  to  do  so  until  channels  shall  be  cut  to 
^l ;  for  lowering  the  beds  of  the  rivers  would  withdraw  the  superfluous  water ;  and  that,  by 
not  only  drain  the  great  expansions  of  lakes  and  lowering  the  beds  of  the  principal  rivers,  ^ese 
large  rivers,  but  withdraw  the  water  from  the  bogs  gt  eat  evils  would  be  materially  mitigated.  This 
also,  which  bogs  have  actually  been  created  by  then,  our  first  position,  being  established,  the 
the  obstructions  to  the  discharge  of  their  super-  detail  of  reclamation  is  but  brief  in  theory, 
fluous  waters.  Many  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland  Drainage  can  be  effected  either  by  cutting  a  deep 
now  roll  in  beds  twenty  feet  above  their  ancient  trench  in  the  bog,  or,  in  preference,  by  deepen- 
channel?,  nor  has  this  change  been  noticed,  be-  ing  the  bog  stream.  The  masses  of  matter  raised* 
cause  the  peaty  soil  upon  their  banks  has  risen  in  cleansing  the  bottom,  will  be  found  in  many 
pari  passu.  To  reclaim  the  red  bog,  then,  either  cases  to  be  the  most  valuable  manure  for  the  re- 
the  bog-stream  must  be  deepened,  or  a  water-  clamation  of  the  bog  surface,  the  central  bogs  of 
course  cut  of  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  Ireland  flowing  over  soft  calcareous  bottoms.  But 
but  this  would  be  useless  if  the  beos  of  the  to  effect  this  the  levels  of  the  adjacent  rivers 
rivers  were  previously  restored  to  their  former  must  be  lowered,  by  which  depression  it  is  an 
levels.  In  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the  beds  acknowledged  fact  that  many  of  them,  such  as  tlie 
of  the  rivers  have  risen,  the  following  well  au-  Innv,  the  Brusna,  and  others,  would  then  be 
thenticated  cases  may  be  quoted.  'Aie  bed  of  rendered  important  lines  of  inland  navigation, 
the  Inny,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  vras  ascer-  Besides  drainage,  gravelling  is  recommended;  but 
tained  to  have  risen  precisely  three  feet  vrithin  this  and  other  directior.8  are  of  minor  import- 
the  last  forty  years.  At  Moninea,  in  Roscom-  ance  in  a  view  such  as  the  present  is  intended  to 
mon,  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  the  bed  of  the  be,  being  more  properly  practical  considera- 
bog-stream  had  risen  twenty  feet  in  120  years,  tions.  Where  bog  streams  cannot  be  made  avail- 
but  that  did  not  attract  observation,  because  the  able,  deep  canals  should  be  cut,  which  may 
elevation  of  the  bog  surface  was  in  a  like  ratio  sometimes  repay  the  expense  of  constructing  by 
with  that  of  the  river's  bed.  The  river  Banow  the  sale  of  the  fuel  so  raised.  The  town  of  Pap- 
also  exhibits  an  irregularity  not  less  remarkable,  pinheim,  in  Germany,  was  built  by  the  sale  of 
having  altered  its  course,  deserted  its  ancient  turf  raised  in  cutting  a  canal  from  a  noisome 
channel,  and  wandered  to  a  distance  of  three  bog  to  the  river  Ems,  and  now  exists  by  that 
miles  from  its  original  bed:  and,  by  another  trade. 

aberration,  part  of  this  river  has  migrated  from        For  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 

the  county  through  which  it  passed  in  the  fif-  end,  one  which  a  century  ago  engaged  the  at- 

teenth  century.  The  bottoms  or  many  rivers  have  tention  of  parliament,  great  means  it  is  true  will 

been  proved,  by  boring,  to  be  superinduced  over  be  required.    The  legislatio.n  have  done  much 

earlier  beds  of  a  totally  different  formation.     A  already  to  foward  that  end,  by  the  survey  of  the 

i«ry  singular  and  equally  satisfiictory  case  is  bogs  presented  to  the  public  in  1812;  what  re- 

ftat  of  the  river  Lifiey  in  the  city  of  EKiblin.  In  mains  for  them  now  to  accomplish  is  the  public 

1816,  in  sinking  for  a  foundation  for  Whitworth  measure  already  alluded  to,  viz.  of  rendering  the 

Bridge,  coins,  boats,  and  various  articles,  sup-  great  rivers  of  Ireland  navigable,  by  deepening 

posed  to  belong  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  widening  their  channels,  thereby  enabling 

century,  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  private  speculation  and  joint  companies  to  carry 

below  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  their  bog  streams  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  dis- 
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chargs  of  all  superflaous  water.      How  &r  the  branch  of  twenty-seven  milesi  extends  to  Athy, 
Board  of  Inland  Navigation,  with  considerable  passing  Rathangao,  Monasterevan  and  Vicar»- 
powes  and  funds  at  their  control,  might  fA-  town.    There  is  also  a  branch  of  one  mile  at 
cilitatt  the  object,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conclude :  Edenderry.    The  summit  level  of  the  great  trunk 
but  sa-ely  when  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  con-  is  264  feet  above  sea  level,  and  160  above  the 
verting  2,000,000  of  unemployed,  and  therefore  Shannon ;  its  width  at  bottom  is  twenty-five  feet, 
dissatisfied  persons,  into  industrious  subjects — of  and  at  top  forty ;  its  average  depth  on  the  sills  is 
retainiEg  in  England,  or, what  u  preferable,  trans-  five   feet,  and  in  the   canal  six.    The  summit 
ferring  10  Ireland,  £9,000,000  sterling,  now  ex-  level  of  this  canal  should  be  lowered  sixteen  feet, 
pended  imong  strangers  in  foreign  climates,  upon  which  would  save  much  lockage,  and  cause  a 
coni,henp,  flax,  rape,  rye,  and  wool,  all  necessanr  subsidence  in  the  bog  country,  from  the  deep 
for  the  manu&cture  and  consumption  of  England,  cutting  necessary  to  accomplish  this  depression, 
and   when   produce  to  this   amount  in  value,  The  Royal  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Tarmonbury, 
could  be  mised  upon  the  bog  and  waste  lands  of  extends  eighty-six  English  miles  and  a  half,  as- 
Ireland ;  when  such  consequences  appear  likely  cending  to  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above  the 
to  result,  the  le^ature  should  at  least  stand  the  sea  level,  and  191  above  the  Shannon.    There 
hazard  of  the  die.  are  likewise  several  branches  issuing  from  the 
RnrERs. — There  are  but  few  rivers  in  Ireland  main  trunk,    one    from  the  Broad-stone  near 
navigable  to  any  extent :   the  principal  is  the  Dublin,  others  to  Trim,  Kell,  Castletown,  De- 
Shannon,  which  nearly  divides  Connaught  from  loin,  &c.     The  average  deptu  of  water  in  the 
the  rest  of  Ireland.    This  noble  body  of  water  Royal  Canal  is  six  feet,  the  width   at  bottom 
takes  its  rise  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Culhagh  being  twenty-four,  and  at  the  surface  forty-four. 
Mountain  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  275   feet  On  these  great  works  £2,500,000  of  public  and 
above   sea   level.      From   this  well,  which   is  private  money  have  been  expended,  and  that 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  of  great  depth,  a  they  have  not  realised  expectation  is  attributable 
considerable  volume  of  water  descends,  by  a  fall  to  the  inactivity  of  the  proprietors  of  bog  land, 
of  115  feet,  to  Lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  in  the  various  counties  through  which  this  navi- 
Leitrim,  whence,  in  a  distance  of  250  miles,  its  gation   passes,  not  less  than  300,000  acres  of 
descent  is  only   160  fe.et.      In  the  lengthened  waste  land  lying  wholly  unproductive,  on  the 
course  of  this  sluggish  river  it  expands  itself  banks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  noble  canals, 
into  several  large  lakes,  the  principal  of  which,  though  the  navigation  has  been  complete  above 
Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Davy,  vary  from  two  to  half  a  century.    Many  minor  branches  of  inland 
9x  miles  in  breadth,  and,  until  the  introduction  navigation,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  either 
of  the  steam  boats  for  towing,  their  navigation  was  completed   or  in  progress.      The   Borroti;  and 
rather  dangerous  and  extremely  tedious.  Ttie  na-  Boyne  navigation  (the  latter  of  which  would 
vigation  of  this  river  is  now  completed  by  adju-  multiply  its  revenue  ten  fold,  if  the  harbour  and 
tcry  cots  in  various  places,  and  it  is  now  rendered  river  of  Drogheda  were  improved,  see  Drog- 
a  source  of  improvement  to  the  interior  of  the  HEDA),have  long  been  in  full  operation.    Anew 
kingdom,  affords  a  safe  and  sufficiently  expedi-  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal,  between  Mouas- 
tioos  mode  of  communication,  and  engenders  a  terevan  and  Mountmellick  will  be  opened  in  the 
spirit  of  commerce  amongst  the  dense  popula-  course  of  the  next  year  (1828).    A  useful  line  is 
tioD  inhabiting  its  banks.    The  Bann,  the  Boyne,  also  in  progress  from  Shannon  Harbour  to  Balli- 
tbe   Lee,  the  Glaney,  the    Blackwater,   Inny,  nasloe ;  and  a  cut  of  four  miles  in  length,  from 
Bmsna,  and  others,  are  only  navigable  for  short  the  town  of  Longford  to  the  Royal  Canal,  has 
distances,  but  are  capable  of  improvement  by  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation. 
ifae   means   already  suggested.      The   Suire  at        In  the  northern  counties  it  nas  been  proposed 
Waterford  is  a  noble  river,  and  navigable  by  to   open  a   communication  between  the  great 
large  boats  up  to  Clonmel.     The  Nore  pours  inlets  called  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilley, 
along  a  great  body  of  water ;  but  its  rapidity,  and  an  object  which  could  be  very  readily  accom- 
sndden  swell  and  subsidence,  have  hitherto  re-  plished  and  at  small  expense.    A  second  and 
fisted  al)  attempts  at  confinement  or  govern-  more  useful  line,  forty  four  miles  in  length,  has 
Dent.    The  Liffey,  on  which  Dublin  is  seated,  is  been  contemplated,  and  the  country  surveyed  and 
only  navigable  to  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  its  reported  on  by  an  eminent  engineer,  viz.  from 
embouchure :  at  high  water  boats  pass  up  two  Derry  or  Lough  Foyle  to  Ballycassioly  or  Lough 
miles  farther,  but,  as  it  is  not  connected  at  that  Erne,  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Enniskillen  m 
point  with  any  other  navigation,  this  capability  the  <!ounty  of  Fermanagh ;  the  lake  being  navi- 
15  of  no  advantage.  gable,  this  caual  would  thereby  form  a  water 
Casals,  and   Inland  Navigation. — Great  communication  from  Derry  to  Beltuchet  on  the 
facilities  for  inland  navigation,  exist  in  Ireland,  south-east,  and  to  Belleek,  within  four  miles  of 
The  chief  canals  that  have  been  completed  arc  Ballyshannon,  on  the  west.    In  the  same  pro- 
the  Grand  and   Bayal  Canals,  both  originating  vince  a  bold  and  valuable  design  in  inland  na- 
in  Dublin,  the  one  at  the  north  the  other  at  the  vigation  has  also  been  recommended,  and  carries 
Boath^  side  of  the  city,  and  both  terminating  in  such  strong  characters  of  utility  alone  with  it^ 
the  river  Shannon ;  the  one  at  Tarmonbury  in  that  it  cannot  long  remain  unexecuted ;  that  is, 
Longford,    the   other  at  Banagher  in  \  Ring's  the  Junction  Canal  between  Lough  Neagh  and 
Coooty.     The  length  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  Lough  Erne.    This  line  passes  through  a  thickly 
Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  to  Banagher  is  eighty-  peopled  and  manufacturing  district,  close  to  th« 
seven  English  miles,  but  it  throws  out  ,scvend  towns  of  Monagban,  Caledon,  Cloves,  and  Lou- 
branches  at  Lowtown,near  the  nineteenth  lock,  a  ghall.    The  length  of  the  entire  navigation  n^ 
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quired  is  forty-six  miles  and  a  half,  and  the  neral  one  of  .the  Irish  coast  yet  in  existence)  the 
number  of  locks  necessary  amounts  to  twenty-  capabilities  of  the  Connaught  Harbours,  may  be 
two  in  the  distance,  i.  e.  from  Wattle  Bridge  to  readily  seen ;  but  by  an  inspection  of  Mr. 
Portadown.  This  admirably  chosen  line  is  to  Ninno's  beautiful  charts,  executed  for  the  Fishery 
be  called  the  Ulster  Canal,  and  the  expense  of  Board,  a  still  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed 
its  construction  is  estimated  at  £147,738  ster-  of  them.  M'Kenzie*s  charts  are  in  many  points 
ling.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  object  the  ex-  extremely  erroneous;  two  remarkable  instances 
chequerbill  loan  commissioners  have  appropriated  may  be  here  mentioned:  first,  they  represent 
£100,000,  and  many  great  landholders  in  Ulster  Strangford,  on  the  east  of  Ireland,  as  a  Bar- 
have  subscribed  to  the  undertaking.  There  are.  Harbour,  with  twelve  feet  water,  while  no  such 
in  the  same  province,  the  Newry  and  the  Lagan  thing  exists ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  depth  of 
navigations,  both  important  lines,  but  both  much  thirty  feet  across ;  secondly,  the  Burford  Bank, 
in  want  of  improvement.  in  Dublin  Bay,  is  totally  omitted.     If,  however. 

There  is  one  more  project,  which  is  of  such  the  exertions  of  the  Fishery  Board  be  continued, 
magnitude,  and  of  such  obvious  utility,  con-  the  naval  world  will  soon  be  furnished  with 
nected  more  properly  with  the  inland  naviga-  faithful  and  correct  charts  of  the  Irish  coast, 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  lately  been  which,  as  specimens  of  the  excellence  to  which 
suggested,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  the  legis*  the  hydrographic  art  has  been  carried,  are  ex- 
lature  is  decidedly  fiaivorable ;  tnis  is  the  plan  of  tremely  interesting  and  honorable  to  the  age. 
uniting  Gal  way  Bay  with  Kingstown  asylum  in  BaiUiy  Bay  is  one  of  the  noblest  basins  in  the 
Dublin  Bay,  by  a  great  trunk,  which  the  projec-  world,  capable  of  containing  the  shipping  of 
tors  are  anxious  to  have  honored  with  the  title  of  Great  Britain.  Covf,  the  harbour  of  Corl^  is 
The  Royal  Ship  Canal.  The  advantages  of  completely  land-locked ;  has  deep  water  at  all 
this  desigu  to  England  would  be  an  abridgment  times,  and  safe  anchorage ;  nor  is  it  interrupted 
of  one-third  in  the  duration  of  the  voyage  from  by  any  bar  or  other  impediment.  Its  position 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  while  the  tedious  as  a  naval  station  was  acknowledged  and  expe* 
and  perilous  voyage  of  the  Channel  would  be  rienced  during  the  late  French  war. 
avoided.  If  this  great  plan  be  considered  in  To  the  swelling  tide  of  the  Atlantic  the  west 
conjunction  with  the  similar  projects  of  England,  of  Ireland  is  indebted  for  her  bold  and  beautiful 
of  ship  canals  from  Bristol  to  the  British  shores,  as  well  as  for  her  deep-water  harboun ; 
Channel,  and  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  it  th^  west  winds,  which  blow  for  nine  months  in 
must  be  acknowledged  the  noblest  succession  of  the  year,  continually  rolling  in  a  sea  which 
inland  navigation  in  the  world ;  a  plan  which,  washes  away  the  alluvial  matter,  and  deepens  the 
from  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  would  rocky  basins  in  its  retreat.  The  heavy  sea  on 
render  the  intercourse  between  the  old  and  new  this  coast  appears  to  have  hitherto  rendered  the 
worlds  proportionately  as  expeditious  and  just  western  harbours  less  inviting  to  the  mariner 
as  secure  as  that  now  esublished  between  town  than  the  dangerous  shallows  and  exposed  bar- 
and  town  in  England.  The  vein  of  country  be-  hours  on  the  coast  opposed  to  England.  Even 
tween  Dublin  and  Galway  is  peculiarly  calcu-  from  this  objection,  though  it  is  not  a  substantial 
lated  to  facilitate  this  undertaking.  The  distance  one,  the  harbour  of  Cove  is  exempt.  The  eastern 
is  133  miles,  ninety  of  which  are  already  cut  coast  possesses  but  few  safe  natural  asylums  for 
tlirough  by  a  boat  canal  from  Dublin  to  Balli-  shipping.  At  Dunmore,  near  Waterford,  a  pier 
nasloe ;  forty  feet  wide  at  the  sur&ce.  All  the  is  erect^,  and  a  packet  station  established  (see 
central  region  of  Ireland,  through  which  the  pro-  Dunmore)  ;  at  Courtoun,  midway  between  Dub- 
posed  canal  should  pass,  is  nearly  a  champaign  lin  and  Waterford,  a  sitaall  harbour  has  been 
country,  the  highest  level  being  only  270  feet  constructed ;  and  an  extensive  asylum  of  226 
above  the  sea ;  and,  by  deep  cutting,  this  level  acres  has  been  enclosed  at  Kingstown  near 
could  be  most  readily  lowered,  whereby  nearly  Dublin.  Other  harbours  of  less  consequence 
500,000  acres  of  bog  ^ould  be  effectually  have  been  formed  along  this  line  of  coast,  mostly 
drained,  and  the  produce  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  under  the  direction  of  the  Fishery  Board,  who 
English  market.  Whatever  funds,  subscriptions,  have  already  given  sixty  asylums  to  the  boats  en- 
or  parliamentary  grants  may  afford,  would  be  re-  gaged  in  fishing,  some  of  them  capable  of  float- 
turned  with  more  certainty,  expedition,  and  pro-  ing  vessels  of  large  burden.  The  north-east 
fit,  than  any  other  improvement,  deriving  its  ro-  coast  is  still  a  cheerless  prospect  to  the  navigator 
venue  solely  from  Ireland,  could  possibly  be  of  the  dangerous  and  rapid-nowing  sea  between 
expected  to  dow                                             .  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  nor  would  the  construe- 

Harbours. — Few  countries  in  Europe  possess  tion  of  useful  harbours  on  this  litorale  be  a  work 
either  a  greater  number  or  more  safe  and  exten-  of  moderate  difficulty  or  expense, 
sive  asylums  for  shipping  than  Ireland.     The        Fisheries. — Connected  with  the  harbours  of 
harbours  on  its  western  and  southern  coasts  have  Ireland  are  its  fisheries.    This  profitable  and  de- 
long  been  proverbial  for  depth  of  water,  capacity  sirable  mode  of  occupation  attracted  the  atten- 
for  anchorage,  shelter  against  weather,  and  fa-  tion,  and  has  been  fiivored  by  the  protection,  of 
cility  of  ingress  and  egress.     The  most  remark-  the  legislature,  since  the  year  1819,  when  the 
able  are  upon  the  coast  of  Connaught,  one  of  Fishery  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Dublin. 
which,  the  KiUeries,  stretches  nine  miles  inland.  For  the  better  regulation  of  their  works  they  di- 
is  but  five  furlongs  broad  in  the  widest,  and  sixty  vided  the  whole  coast  into  fourteen  districta, 
)>crches  in  the  narrovest  parts,  having  water  to  and  appointed  local  inspectors.      The  engineer, 
float  a  first  rate  man  of  war  at  all  times  of  tide,  who  was  appointed  by  the  lord-lientenant,  !.as 
By  n  reference  to  M'Kenzie*s  Chart  (the  only  gc-  already  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  and 
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bis  valaalile  reports  and  coarU  a:«  now  before  the  direct  the  disposition  of  the  materials.    The 
public.  introduction  of  rail- ways  into  Ireland  has  been 
To  this  board  is  due  the  merit  of  giriog  per-  but  of  slow  operation ;  the  eitent  of  her  manu- 
manent  employment  to  about  100,000  hands,  factures   not  demanding  their  adoption.      In 
whose  labors  support  about  400,000  dependents,  one  line  of  country,  however,  a  considerable 
Besides  the  erection  of  piers,  formation  of  bar-  commercial  intercourse,  now  conducted  by  a 
boon,  building  of  breakwaters,  &c.,  this  Board  circuitous  and  difficult  navigation,  might  be  ad- 
hare  ooened  new  lines  of  road  through  the  king-  vantageously  and  profitably  carried  on  by  this 
dom,  toe  primary  object  of  which  was  to  open  mode  of  transportation.     For  this  purpose  a 
the  markets  to  the  fishermen  on  the  sea-side :  but  rail-way  is  proposed  to  connect  Limerick  and 
in  this  advantage  the  population  generally  have  Waterford,  two  of  the  most  prosperous  trading 
also  participated.     Schools  connected  with  the  towns  in  Ireland,  eitensively  occupied  in  the 
fioatd,  for  the  manufacture  of  nets,  building  of  provision  trade.    The  length  of  the  principal  line 
boats,  and  vhere  navigation,  upon  popular  prin-  u  seventy-six  miles,  having  an  ascent  to  its  sum- 
ciples,  might  be  taught,  would  possibly  be  a  great  mit  level  of  279  feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  esti- 
aaxiliary  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  se-  mated  expense  is  £165,000.   Collateral  branches 
minaries  already  mentioned.  are  also  intended  to  Cashel,  Killenaule,  and 
Roai>-MAKiHo,  Railways,  &c. — Besides  the  Thurles.    Funds,  to  the  amount  of  £45,000, 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries  as  a  means  of  sup-  have  already  been  advanced  by  government,  to 
port,  an  article  of  export  for  English  consump-  assist  this  great  provincial  underuking. 
tion,  ar  source  of  wealth  and  employment  to  the        A  second  rail-way  has  been  suggested,  but  not 
impoverished  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  a  of  equal  length,  though  likely  to  yield^a  high 
narsery  for  the  British  navy,  whenever  their  ser-  rate  of  interest  to  subscribers ;  this  hue  is  to  run 
vices  may  be  required,  there  are  other  and  from  Mallow  to  Cork.   In  speaking  of  the  present 
equally  important  objects  claiming  public  atten-  state  of  Ireland,  although  it  may  appear  toat  ex- 
txm,  as  ministering  to  the  amelioration  of  the  isting  institutions  only  should  be  described,  yet 
cooditioD  of  the  Irish  peasantry.    Road-making  would  it  not  be  unair  to  pass  by  those  which, 
has  been  introduced  with  much  advantage:  it  now  in  embryo,  will  speedily  start  into  life,  and 
aflbrds  present  employment,  opens  districts  be-  whose  infiincy  will  require  some  fostering  care  ? 
face  secluded  firom  the  world,  admits  and  occa-  Such  are  the  Ulster  Canal,  The  Royal  Ship 
sioos    intercourse,    and    renders    the    market  Canal,  and  Waterford  Railvray ;  and  such  also 
accessible  to  the  &nner  of  the  former  desolate  is    the    proposed    Valentia    Steam-Navigation 
legioo.    The  employment  of  a  few  able  civil  en-  Company.    There  is  in  the  south-west  of  Ire- 
ginecrs,  for  some  years  back,  has  accomplished  land  an  island,  called  by  a  Spanish  name  V»- 
Dtncb  io  this  vray.    In  Connaught,  where  roads  lentia,  so  attraaive  by  the  commodious  harbour 
bave  been  opened  through  districts  thirty  miles  and  safe  lying  between  it  and  the  mainland,  for 
io  lengthy  where  no  wheeled  vehicle  had  ever  '  Insula  efficit  portum,'  in  a  channel  but  hdf  a 
been  seen,  where  no  communication  by  post  mile  wide,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  erected  forts  at 
existed,  and  where  it  is  wonderful  the  name  of  each  end  of  the  channel,  duly  estimating  the 
England  continued  to  be  known,  this  has  more  security  within ;  and,  in  queen  Anne's  wars,  the 
particularly  occurred.    Towns  and  villages  have  French  privateers,  no  incompetent  judges,  se- 
mddealy  arisen,  commerce  has  raised  her  droop-  lected  this  channel  as  their  safe  retreat    The 
iag  banneis  from  the  harbours  of  Connemara ;  American  and  Colonial  Steam  Navigation  Corn- 
aid  the  town  of  Clifden,  since  its  birth.  Just  four  pany  contemplate  establishing  a  packet  station 
ifaort  years  ago,  now  carries  on  a  direct  com-  here,  to  communicate,  by  regular  monthly  voy- 
acfcttl  intercourse  vrith  Liverpool.     Perhaps  ages,  with  Nova  Scotia;  the  passage  could  be 
there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  in  a  more  rapidly  made,  with  tolerable  certainty,  in  one  fortnight, 
ptugiessiye  state  of  improvement  than  the  pro-  and  coals  could  be  stored  at  Valentia,  while  an 
vinee  of  Connanght,  ail  which  is  attributable  ample  supply  exists  on  the  American  side.    For 
to  the  opening  of  its  recesses  by  the  construction  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  company 
of  roads.  two  acts  of  parliament  biave  already  been  oIh 

The  remote  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  unknown  tained. 
eatil  the  operations  of  the  Bog  Commissioners       The  laisn  Cbubch. — Chureh  property,  in 

iatioducedr  dieir  engineers  to  a  knowledge  of  Ireland,  appears  unequally  and  injuriously  dis- 

dieir  importance  and  value,  are  now  thrown  posed :  its  oetter  arrangement  should  be  made 

open ;  new  and  improved  lines  of  road  are  con-  the  subject  of  serious  consideration.    Church 

stmcted  horn  Tndee  to  Dingle,  to  Cahirseveen  property  should  be,  at  least,  as  sacred  as  any 

axMl  Valentia,  to  Kenmare  by  the  lakes  of  Kil-  other ;  therefore  it  is  not  meant  that  the  quantity 

hmey,  and  from  Buitry  to  Bear  Haven  and  should  be  infringed  upon;  but,  if  its  present 

Island,  which  places  are  the  most  westerly  points  partition  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 

of  laad  in  Ireland,  serving  as  useful  land-marks  church,  and  not  beneficial  to  the  condition  of 

to  the  mariner^  but  hardly  known  as  the  haunts  society,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country 

of  man.    Since  the  employment  of  civil  engi-  generally,  another  disposition  should  be  made. 

aeeia    the   Iri^  roads  have    improved    more  Ai  to  the  collection  of  tithes,  the  cause  of  so 

rapidly  than  those  in  England;  for  the  great  many  unhappy  disturbances,  Mr.  Goulboum's 

•^^ft^^n^  of  the  best  materials  renders  the  task  bill,  like  the  wand  of  the  Irish  Saint,  has  banished 

more  easy  and  less  expensive  to  perform ;  then  the  serpent  from  the  land.    The  tithe  proctor  is 

tiie  dull  of  the  engineer  was  the  only  thing  re-  now  almost  unknown ;  deeds  of  blood  have  been 

q<nr«d,  to  select  the  most  judicious  line,  and  to  succeeded  by  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
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pastor  and  his  parish ;  and  the  plough  of  the  hiis-  Thus  the  church  establishment  appears  capable 

oandman  goes  prosperously  and  peacefully  for-  of  much  improvemeDt,  at  the  same  time  that  any 

ward.     Of  about   2500    parishes,    1000    bad  additional  burden  for  its  support  can  be  totally 

compounded  for  their  tithes  in  September  1827,  avoided  by  the  partial  restoration  of  the  rectorisd 

and  others  were  in  progress  of  composition  (a  tithes  to  the  parochial  clergy,  which  can  be 

sufficiently  convincing  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  made  without  the  least  private  grievance,  or  in- 

bill) ;  and  perhaps  the  returning  appearance  of  justice.    Nor  is  precedent  wanted  for  such  a  step : 

tranquillity  to  the  disturbed  counties  at  the  same  on  28th  May,  1824,  amongst  other  matters,  pai^ 

'leriod  may  not  be  altogether  disconnected  with  liament  resolved  that  the  rectorial  tithes  then 

Its  operation.    When  disproportionate  arrange-  vested  in  the  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  pre- 

ments  of  church  property  are  mentioned,  paro-  center,  of  the  chapter  of  Connor  (in  the  county 

chial  glebe  or  property  alone  is  alluded  to.    In  of  Antrim),  should,  on  the  decease  of  the  incum- 

the  four  dioceses  of  Fuam,  Killalla,  Elphin,  and  bentdignitaries,  be  re-annexed  and  restored  to4he 

Clonfort,  that  is,  in  the  whole  province  of  Con-  vicarages,  or  vicarial  darishes,  to  which  they  for- 

naught,  parochial  glebe  does  not  amount  to  merly  belonged.    In  this  way  then  it  is  possible, 

2000  acres ;  and,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  it  that,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  great  church 

amounts  only  to  7000:  while,  in  Ulster,  the  unions,  and  erection  of  new  churches,  adequate 

quantity  of  parochial  glebe  is  not  less  than  support  might  be  provided  for  the  curates  and 

72,000   acres.      Now    the   system   at   present  vicars  of  the  subdivisions, 

adopted  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  one  In  fine,  then,  the  natural  soil  of  Ireland  is 

which  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  is  to  abundantly  rich,  the  internal  mineral  wealth  is 

sever  the  different  unions  of  parishes,  upon  their  considerable,  the  population  great,  and  the  cli- 

vacations  by  death  or  preferment ;  but,  the  ques-  mate  healthy.    The  arable  land  yields  its  hxr 

tion  naturally  suggests  itself,  how  are  the  incum-  proportion  to  the  support  of  the  population,  and 

bents  of  the  different  members  into  which  the  of  legal  institutions  :—>and  the  landed  proprie- 

union  has  been  separated  to  be  provided  for  ?  tors  of  the  bogs  and  waste  lands  are  the  principal 

perhaps  the  following  suggestions  may  lead  to  a  persons,  in  whose  power  it  lies  to  give  immediate 

satisfactory  an!<wer.  and  permanent  employment  to  the  peasantiy,  in 

Much  of  the  rectorial  tithes  is  now  in  the  the  reclamation  and  subsequent  cultivation  of 

hands  of  laymen,  of  bishops,  and  of  other  chnrch  the  bogs,  whereby,  possibly,  poor  rates  may  be 

dignitaries.     Many  of  the   laymen   contribute  avoided. 

nothing  whatever  to  the  support  of  the  parochial  The  mines  are  now  beginning  to  repay  the 

clergy ;  many  more  grant  a  miserable  stipend ;  subscribers,  and  give  constant  occupation  to 

while  the  churchmen  ^Uow  only  the  sum  en-  thousands.     And   although  the  coal   mines  of 

forced  by  the  law;  although  a  case  has  lately  oc-  England  have  always  given  her  a  manufacturing 

curred  in  which  a  learnt  dignitary,  upon  his  advantage,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of 

elevation  to  a  mitre,  voluntarily  raised  tne  sala-  steam,  yet  even  in  this  point  Ireland  possesses 

ries  of  the  curates,  vicars,  &c.,  of  those  parishes,  an  equivalent  in  the  great  power  of  her  rivers : 

the  rectorial  tithes  of  which  were  in  his  own  the  daily  waste  of  water  power  at  one  fall,  on  the 

possession.    As  to  the  lay  proprietors,  it  is  but  river  Shannon,  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

reasonable  that  they  be  compelled  to  allow  a  united  powers  of  sdl    the    steam    engines  in 

salary,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  the  clerical  England ;  i.  e.  to  the  power  of  about  300,000 

ruler  is  obliged  by  law  to  grant,  for  the  perform-  horses :  and,  the  fall  of  Lough  Erne,  at  Belleek, 

ance  of  the  duty  of  his  parish :  whereas  we  find  being  equal  to  half  that  quantity.    Such  exten- 

in  many  cases  no  allowance  whatever  made  to  sive  tracts  of  land,  amounting  in  flooded,  waste^ 

the  vicar ;  and  one  case,  laid  before  the  public  and  bog  lands,  to  5,000,000 ;— such  powers  a» 

in  1810,  and  not  noticed  since,  states  that  the  those  of  the  Irish  rivers,  exceeding  that  of  all 

lay  lord  formerly  allowed  £4  per  annum,  out  of  the  machinery  in  Europe,  cannot  remain  much 

his  rectorial  tithes,  for  the  performance  of  his  longer  inactive  ;-^and  such  a  population  as  the 

parochial  duties,  but  bad  then  withdrawn  even  Irish  cannot  continue  without  exertion.    Cer- 

that  sum.    In  many  dioceses  a  great  proportion  tainly  the  employment  of  the  peasantry,  at  home, 

of  the  episcopal  income  is  derived  from  tithes ;  should  be  attempted,  by  the  legislature,  previ- 

but,  in  this  case,  the  remedy  is  suggested,  and  ously  to  the  establishment  of  any  systematic  plan 

has  been  applied  by  the  learned  and  liberal  digni-  of  emigration ;  for, 

tary  mentioned  above,  whose  example,  no  doubt,  « A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 

will  instruct  his  brethren.  If  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.' 


Ibeland,  New,  a  long  narrow  island  of  the  has  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  Here  were  met 
eastern  seas,  first  visited  by  Carteret,  who  dis-  the  enormous  bat  named  vespertilio  vampyrus, 
covered  its  separation  from  New  Britain  by  a  and  the  bread-fruit  tree;  and  on  Cocoa-nut 
channel,  named  by  him  St.  George.  Sailing  Island  of  Carteret,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and 
alorg  the  south  coast,  for  eighty  leagues,  he  6^  which  is  a  mass  of  calcareous  rock,  were  found 
wrved  *t  to  be  in  general  elevated.  His  Gower  the  borringtonia  speciosa;  the  pandanus,  a  ape- 
Harbour  is  the  port  Praslin  of  Bougainville,  cies  of  areca  palm,  140  feet  high,  with  a  very 
where  the  latter  navigator  discovered  the  pepper  slender  stem ;  a  very  large  species  of  solanuni ; 
plant.  Near  Carteret  Harbour  Labillardi^re  ob-  the  leak ;  and  several  gum-trees.  The  sago  palm 
served  mountains  partly  composed  of  marine  and  bastard  nutme;^  were  also  noticed  on  the 
substances,  and  one  of  whose  inland  summits  shores  of  this  harbour. 
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He  natiTes  are  Papuas,  who  go  entirely  there  are  two  sessile  stigmata :  caps,  with  flocky 

naked,  smearing  their  fiicesp  and  powdering  their  seeds.    Species  one  only,  a  native  of  the  West 

beads  with  white  clay:    their   ornaments  are  Indies. 

strings  of  shells  and  teeth ;  their  arms  bows  and        IRIDESCENT,  from  Iris,  Lat,  in  miner»- 

arrowi,  spears,  clubs,  and  shields ;  their  huts  logy,  optics,  &c.,  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the 

bare  only  an  opening  to  crawl  in  on  their  hands  rainbow. 

and  kiiees.    Their  canoes,  however,  are  neatly        IRIDIUM,  in  chemistry,  from  ipc^,  the  rain- 
ibnned  of  a  single  tree,  sometimes  ninety  feet  bow,  a  name  siven  by  Mr.  Tenoant,  to  a  metallic 
loD^  and  furnished  with  outriggers.  substance  he  discovered  in  the  dross  of  platina, 
IiEUVD  (John),  a  modem  writer  on  works  of  on  account  of  the  striking  variety  of  prismatic 
art,  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  and  originally  a  colors  it  exhibits  while  dissolving  in  muriatic 
watcb-maker  in  the  metropolis.  Here  he  became  acid.     Mr.  Tennant,  on  closely  analysing  the 
a  priot  and  picture-dealer.    He  died  at  or  near  black  powder  left  after  dissolving  platina  in 
Binniogham  in   1808.     His  publications  are,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
Tbe  Emigrant,  a  poem,  1785,  4to. ;  Letters  and  consist  chiefly  of  plumbago,  found  it  to  contain 
Poenu,  by  John  Henderson,  with  Anecdotes  of  two  distinct  metals,  never  before  noticed,  which 
bis  life,  1786,  8vo. ;  and  Hogarth  illustrated,  he  named  iridium  and  osmium.    To  analyse  tbe 
1791,  3  vols.  8vo.  black  powder,  Mr.  Tennant  put  it  into  a  silver 
Ieelahd  (Samuel),  a  silk-manufacturer  in  crucible,  with  a  large  proportion  of  pure  dry  soda, 
Spitalfields,  became  a  speculator  in  scarce  books,  and  fused  the  mixture  for  some  time.    The  alka- 
prints,  &C.,  and  published  a  multitude  of  pic-  line  mass  being  then  dissolved  in  water,  it  had 
turesque  tours,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  acquired  a  deep  orange  or  brownish-yellow  color, 
anbellished  with  aquatint  engravings;  but  hh  but  much  of  the  powder  remained  undissolved. 
<^ief  claim  to  notice  arises  from  his  bringing  This,  on  being  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  afforded 
finward  the  publication  entitled  Miscellaneous  a  dark-blue  solution,  which  afterwards  became 
Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  under  the  hand  of  a  dusky  olive-green ;  and  finally,  by  continu- 
tttt  seal  of  William  Shakspeare^  including  the  ing  the  heat,  of  a  deep  red  color.    The  residuum. 
Tragedy  of  Ring  Lear,  and  a  small  fragment  of  being  treated  as  before,  with  alkali  and  the  acid 
Hamle^  from  the  original  MSS.  London,  1796,  alternately,  the  whole  appeared  capable  of  solu- 
fiolio.    Of  a  wilful  share  in  this  experiment  on  tion.  As  some  silex  continued  to  be  taken  up  by 
tbe  credulity  of  the  public  he  was  acquitted,  by  the  alkali,  till  the  whole  of  the  metal  was  dis- 
tbe  declaration  of  the  acknowledged  forger  of  solved,  it  seems  to  have  been  chemically  com- 
^  papers,  his  sou,  in  an  Authentic  Account  bined  with  it.    The  alkaline  solution  contains 
^  tbe  ahakspeare  MSS.,  which  appeared  in  oxide  of  osmium.    The  acid  solution  contains 
1796,  8vo. ;  and  in  a  subsequent  account  of  both  the  metals,  'but  chiefly  iridium.    By  slow 
^  ^brication  of  the  MSS.,  published  under  the  evaporation  it  affords  an  imperfectly  crystallised 
^  of  Confessions,  in  1805,  8vo.    Samuel  Ire-  mass;  which,  being  dried  on  blotting  paper, 
land  died  in  1800.  and  dissolved  in  water,  gives  by  evaporation  dis- 
IR£Ni£US  (St.),  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  born  tinct  colorless  octohedral  crystals.     The  iridium 
IB  Greece  about  A.  D.  120.    He  was  the  disciple  may  be  obtained  pure,  by  exposing  these  crys- 
of  Papias  and  St.  Polycarp,by  whom,  it  is  said,  tals  to  heat,  which  expels  the  oxygen  and  muri- 
^  was  sent  into  Gaul  in  157.      He  stopped  at  atic  acid.    The  metal  itself  is  white,  and  could 
^yoDs,  where  he  performed  the  office  of  a  priest ;  not  be  melted  by  any  heat  Mr.  Tennant  could 
^  m  178  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  disputed  employ.    It  does  not  easily  combine  with  sul- 
vilh  Valentinus,  and  his  two  disciples  Florinus  phur,  or  with  arsenic.      Lead  unites  with   it 
lod  Blastus.      On  bis  return  to  Lyons  he  sue-  easily,  but  is  separated  by  cupellation,  leaving 
^ed  Photinos,  bishop  of  that  city ;  and  suf-  the  iridium  on  the  cupel  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
^  martyrdom  in  202,  under  Severus.    He  black  powder.     Copper  forms  with  it  a  very 
*nte  many  works  in  Greek,  of  which  there  re-  malleable  alloy,  whicti,  after  cupellation,  with 
louns  only  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  his  five  the  addition  of  lead,  leaves  a  small  proportion  of 
^'^^  against  heretics,  some  Greek  fragments  in  the  iridium.     Silver  forms  with  it  a  perfectly 
<fi^nt  authors,  and  Pope  Victor's  letter  men-  malleable  compound,  the  surface  of  which  is 
^>ODed  by  Eusebius.      The  best  editions  of  his  merely  tamishcKl  by  cupellation.    Gold  remains 
*orb  are  those  of  Erasmus,  in  1526 ;  of  Grabe,  malleable,  and  little  altered  in  color,  though  al- 
ia 1702;  and  of  F.  Massuet,  in  1710.     St.  Ire-  loyed  with  a  considerable  proportion;  nor  is  it 
niQs's  style  is  close,  clear,  and  strong,  but  plain  separable  either  by  cupellation  or  quartation. 
^  siro^e.   Dodwell  wrote  six  curious  disserta-  If  the  gold  or  silver  be  aissolved,  the  iridium  is 
tbos  on  the  works  of  St.  Irenseus.  left  as  a  black  powder.    The  French  chemists 
Ia»£us  (St.),  a  deacon,  who,  in  275,  suf-  observe,  that  this  new  metal  gives  a  red  color  to 
^ned  mar^^om  in  Tuscany,  under  the  reign  of  the  triple  salt  of  platina  and  sal  ammoniac,  is 
Aarelian.  not  altered  by  muriate  of  tin,  and  is  precipitated 
laxviEus  (St),  bishop  of  Sirmich,  suffered  of  a  dark  brown  by  caustic  alkali.    Vauquelin 
Baityrdom  on  the  25th  of  March  304,  during  has  succeeded  in  forming  sulphuret  of  iridium, 
^  persecution  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximanus.  by  heatinsr  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  iri- 
mESINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentan-  dium,  and  sulphur.    It  is  a  black  powder  con- 
^'order,  and  dioecia  class  of  plants;  natural  sisting  of  100  iridium  -f-  33-3  sulphur;  whence, 
Older  filiy-foarth,  miscellanes.      Male  cal.  di-  supposing  it  a  neutral  compound,  the  prime  equi- 
ptrllous  .    COR    pentapetalous ;    nectaria  five,  valent  iridium  would  be  6*0.    In  the  year  1805 
rema^  «,««<    dipnyllous:  coR.  pentapetalous;  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  native  ore  of  iridium. 
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composed  of  that  metal  and  osmium  alloyed  the  same  taste  with  potatoes.    The  Hottentots 

toj^ether;  it  occurs   in  alluvial  soil   in  South  use  the  word  oenkjes  in  the  same  sense  in  which 

America,  in  the  form  of  small  white  grains  along  Virgil  used  aristae,  1.  e.  for  reckoning  of  time ; 

with  the  ore  of  platinum.    It  is  heavier  than  always  beginning  the  new  year  whenever  the 

crude   platinum,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  oenkjes  push  out  of  the  ground,  and  marking 

19*25,  whereas  the  native  ore  of  platinum  has  a  their  age  and  other  events  by  the  number  of  times 

specific  gravity  seldom  exceeding  that  of  17*6.  in  which  in  a  certain  period  this  vegetable  has 

TRIS,  n.  I.    Gr.  ipic.    The  rainbow ;  any  ap<  made  its  appearance.    The  Siberians  cure  tlie 

pearance  of  light  which  resembles  it;  the  circle  venereal  disease  by  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 

round  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the  fleur-de-lis.  the  Iris  Siberica,  which  acts  by  purging  and 

Iri«  all  hues,  roses  and  jessamine.    MUton.  vomiting.     They  keep  the  patient  three  days 

Beside  the  solary  iris,  which  God  shewed  unto  »"  »  »tove,  and  place  him  in  a  bed  of  the  leaves 

Noah,  there  U  another  lunaiy.  whose  efficient  is  the  <>»    *«  arctium  lappa,  or  common    burdock 

moon.                                                      Browne.  which  they  frequently  change  till  the  cure  is  ef- 

When  both  bows  appeared  more  distinct,  I  mea-  ''fcte""  .     .           ...        ,          ,           , ,       , 

sured  the  breadth  of  the  interior  irii  2  gr.  lO* ;  and  !»" »«  also  applied  to  those  changeable  colors 

the  breadth  of  the  red.  yellow,  and  green  in  the  ex-  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  glasses  of  tele- 

terior  irit,  was  to  the  breadth  of  the  same  colours  in  scopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  so  called  from  their 

the  interior  as  three  to  two.          Newton*$  Optiekt,  similitude  to  a  rainbow.     The  same   appella- 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shaU  weep  for  thee,  tion  is    also   given  to  that  colored   spectrum. 

And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard  which  a  triangular  prismatic  glass  will  project 

Her  many  grie£i  for  one ;  for  she  had  poured  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  duo  angle  in  the  sun- 

Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o*er  thy  head  beams. 

Beheld  her  Jm.                   Byron,  Chiide  Harold,  Ims,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Thaumus 

Ibis,  in  botany,  the  fleur-de-lis,  or  flag  and  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  the  goddess 
flowei;  &c.,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  of  the  rainbow,  and  messenger  (f  Juno,  whom 
and  triandria  class  of  plants,  natural  order  sixth,  she  attended.  She  was  supposed  to  supply  the 
ensatfls :  cor.  divided  into  six  parts;  the  petals  clouds  with  water,  colors,  ecc. 
alternately  reflexed;  the  stigmata  resembling  IRISH  Bible.  Ourarticle  Bible  will  be  found 
petals.  There  are  fifty-six  species,  all  herbace-  to  contain  an  account  of  the  formation  and  preser- 
ous  flowering  perennials,  both  of  the  fibrous,  vation  of  the  sacred  canon.  The  efibrts  of  piety 
tuberous,  and  bulbous  rooted  kinds,  producing  and  benevolence  in  supplying  the  sister  island  of 
thick  annual  stalks  from  thre^  or  four  inches  to  Ireland  with  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular 
a  yard  high,  terminated  by  large  hexapetalous  tongue,we  have  deemea  worthy  distinct  treatment, 
flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  reflexed  quite  Some  scattered  passages  of  Scripture  in  the 
back  and  three  erect ;  most  of  which  are  very  Irish  language  are  found  in  those  celebrated  Irish 
ornamental,  appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July,  records  (Leabhar  Breac  and  Leabhar  Leacan)  to 
All  the  species  are  easily  propagated  by  offsets  which  die  learned  O'Brien  often  refers  in  his 
from  the  roots,  which  should  be  planted  in  Sep-  Irish  Dictionary.  The  style  of  these  fragmtmts 
tember,  October,  or  November,  though  almost  isvery  ancient;  but  their  exact  date  is  unknown. 
any  time  from  September  to  March  will  do.  They  In  1577  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St.  Pa- 
may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  which  is  the  best  trick's  Dublin,  was  created  bishop  of  Ossory. 
method  for  procuring  varieties.  It  is  to  be  sown  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  the 
in  autumn,  soon  after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  bor-  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  procured 
der  of  common  earth,  and  raked  in.  The  plants  the  assistance  of  Nehemiah  Donellan,  and  John 
rise  in  spring,  and  are  transplanted  next  autumn.  Kearney  treasurer  of  St  Patrick's.  They  had 
The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris,  when  dry,  made  some  progress  in  the  work ;  but  the  com- 
are  supposed  to  have  a  pectoral  virtue.  They  pletion  of  this  noble  design  was  prevented  bv 
have  an  agreeable  smell,  resembling  that  ot  the  murder  of  the  bishop  in  1585.  See  IVareg 
violets ;  and  hence  are  used  in  perfumes,  and  in  Irith  Bithops  of  Ossory, 
flavoring  liqueurs.  When  recent,  they  have  a  ..Fifteen  years  after  W.  Daniel  (or  O'Donnel), 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste  ;  and  when  taken  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  arch- 

Srove  strongly  cathartic ;  on  which  account  they  bishop  of  Tuaro,  with  the  help  of  other  learned 
ave  been  recommended  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  men,  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  boolc 
of  three  or  four  scruples.  The  juice  of  the  spe-  of  common  prayer.  O'Donnel  was  particubrly 
cies  called  bastard  acorns,  or  yellow  flag  flower,  qualified  for  this  undertaking  by  his  profound 
is  also  very  acrid,  and  has  been  found  to  pro-  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
duce  plentiful  evacuations  from  the  bowels  when  Irish  languages.  The  work  was  conpletcd  and 
other  means  had  failed.  For  this  purpose,  it  published  in  1602,  Sir  W.  Usher  (clerk  of  the 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  eighty  drops  every  council)  bearing  the  expense  of  printing.  See 
hour  or  two ;  but  the  degree  of  its  acnmony  is  Valiancy* s  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.,  and  Ware*s  Arch- 
so  uncertain,  that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  bishops  of  Tuam. 

general  use.     Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  fresh ;  It  is  only  to  be  rep^retted  that  this  excellent 

but  cows,  horses,  and  swine  refuse  them.  Cows  scholar  did  not  extend  his  labors  to  the  Old  Tes« 

will  eat  them  when>dry.     The  roots  are  used  in  lament.    He  seems,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  to 

the  island  of  Jura  for  dyeing  black.     The  roots  have  been  the  only  translator  who  has  hitherto 

or  bulbs  of  a  species  growing  at  the  Cape  are  attempted  to  render  the  Scriptures   into    the 

roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  used  as  food  by  tne  na-  vernacular  tongue  direct  from  the  inspired  ori- 

tives :  they  are  called  oenkjes,  and  have  nearly  ginals. 
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The  ne%\  laborer  in  this  field  was  Dr.  William  increasing  in  those  parts  of  Ireiana  where  the 

BedeUy  appointed  bishop  of  Kilmore  in  1629.  Irish  is  currently  spoken,  the  Anglo-Hibernians 

He  ondertook  the  ardoous  task  of  translating  the  began  to  encourage  the  people  to  read  their  na- 

Old  Testament    And»  although  he  understood  tive  language,  and  unitedly  urged  upon  the  So- 

tbe  Iri^  language  very  well,  yet,  as  it  was  not  ciety  the  necessity  of  printing  the  Scriptures  in 

his  natWe  language,  be  chose  (or  his  assistant  (by  the  ancient  Irish  character;  in  consequence  of 

the  adrice  of  the  primate)  one  King  (who  had  which  the  New  Testament  of  the  same  version 

been  oonyerted  from  the  lloman  CsUholic  Keli-  was  stereotyped  in  that  character  in  the  year 

gion  wome  yean  before),  ordained  him,  and  gave  1818,  and  has  gone  through  six  editions,  amount- 

him  a  tiring.    King  was  a  good  scholar,  but  did  ing  in  the  whole  to  25,000  copies. 
■oC  ttcdentand  Hebiew  (Acta  Erad.  Leipic,        The  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society  has 

1686) :  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  Irish  also  in  the  press  an  edition  of  Bedell's  Irish 

writer  of  his  time;  but  bishop  Bedell,  unwilling  Bible,  in  the  ancient  Irish  character,  consisting 

to  enlniat  [so  important  a  woik  entirely  to  the  of  5000  copies,  which  is  nearly  completed,  and 

care  of  one  man,  tasked  himself  to  read  a  chap-  which  it  is  expected  will  be  much  m  demand, 

ter  of  the  translation  every  day,  comparing  it  A  Committee  of  revision  has  been  for  some  time 

with  the   English,  the  Septuagint,  the  Italian  engaged  in  careiully  examining  and  correcting 

txanslation  of  Diodati,  ana  the  Hebrew.     But  it. 

neither  his  learning  nor  his  piety  could  save       The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  in  Dublin  are 

bishop  Beddl  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  also  printing  a  pocket  edition  of  the  Irish  Bible, 

be  was  persecuted ;  King  was  degraded,  fined,  which  is  stereotyped.     In  aid  of  this  work  the 

and  imprisoned ;  and  the  translation,  which  they  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  granted  to  that 

had  finished,  lay  neglected  in  MS.  for  many  Society  the  sum  of  £300. 
yean.     Burnefs  Life  of  Bedellj  third  edition,        IRK',  v.  a,  j     Isl.  yrk,  work.    This 

p.  91-^107.  Irk'some,  adj,        S  word    is  used  only  im- 

Tbe  celebrated  Robert  Bo^le,  son  of  the  earl        Irk'someness,  n.f.  3 personally,  it  irks  me; 
of  Cork,  first  effected  the  pnnting  of  this  work,  mihi  paene  est,  it  gives  me  pain ;  or,  I  am  weary 
He  cansed  a  set  of  Irish  types  to  be  cast,  and  a  of  it.    Thus  the  authors  of  the  accidence  say, 
printer  to  be  taught  the  charactera  and  mode  tedet,  it  irketh :  irksome,  tedious;  troublesome: 
of  printing  in  that  language.    The  New  Testa-  irksomeness,  wearisomeness. 
ment  was  executed  at  his  sole  cost :  it  was  pub-        Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
lished  in  1681,  and  500  copies  given  to  the  poor.  And  vet  it  irh  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
He  b^an  a  subscription  for  printing  the  Old  Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads, 
Testament,  by  a  donation  of  £50,  and  used  all  Have  their  round  haunches  gored.  Shakspeare. 
his  influence  to  get  it  completed,  which  was  ac-           ^^  irk»  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.      Id, 
compiished  in  1685.    By  what  means  he  pro-        IRKOUTSK,  a  government  of  Russia,  corn- 
cured  the  MS.  may  be  seen  in  his  letters.  prising  all  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.    The  em-  * 

F<^  the  use  of  the  Scotch,  the  Old  and  New  press  Catherine  gave  it  the  privileges  of  a  state, 

Testaments  were  printed  in  the  Roman  charac-  and  divided  it  into  four  separate  oblasti  or  dis- 

ter,  and   published  in   1690.    It  appears,  by  tricts,  Irkoutsk  Proper,  Nertscbink,  Yakoutsk, 

comparison,  that  the  editor  (R.  Kirk)  copied  and  Okhotsk.    The  two  first  comprehend  the 

Boyle*s  edition  closely;  not  a  single  iteration  fertile  districts  round  the  lake  Baikal,  and  near 

of  importance  is  to  be  found.    Kirk,  however,  the  sources  of  the  Lena.     Yakoutsk  consists 

added  ccmtents  to  the  chapters,  and  a  short  Vo-  chiefly  of  those  vast  and  frozen  plains  which 

cabulary.  extend  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Okhotsk 

Sacfa  is  the  history  of  the  existing  translations  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia,  and  in- 

of  the  Irish  Scriptures.  eludes  Kamschatka,  and  the  Aleutian  andJiurile 

Eariy  in  its  career  the  British  and  Foreign  islands.     The  government  of  Irkoutsk  is  tluis 

Bible  Society  was  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 

of  ito  labors  to  this  benighted  part  of  the  em-  more  properly  by  its  gulf,  called  the  seas  of 

^re ;  and  opened  a  correspondence,  upon  the  Kamschatka,   Okhotsk,    and  Anadyr ;    on   the 

sabject  of  reprinting  the  Irish  New  Testament,  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean ;   on  the  west  by 

wixfa  Tarions  intelligent  persons  in  Ireland,  from  Tobolsk ;   and  on  the  south  by  vast  chains  of 

manj  of  whom  the  proposal  met  with  marked  mountains,  continued  from  the  Altay,  under  the 

diaoooragement;  the  result,  however,  was  that  appellations  of  the  Sayanskie,  Yablonoy,  and 

they  pfoceeded  to  print,  in  the  year  1810,  the  Slanavoy  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the 

Irish  New  Testament  in  the  Roman  character,  vast  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary.     It  extends 

hfmi  the  edition  published  under  the  patronage  about  twenty-eight  degrees  from  east  to  west, 

of  Mr.  Boyle.    The  Society  having  procured  a  and  twenty-five  from  north  to  south,  and  com- 

CQcnpeCent  Irish  schohir  to  edit  the  woric,  it  was  prises  126,460  square  geographical  miles.    The 

stereotyped,  and  six  new  editions  of  it  have  only  large  river  is  the  Lena,  which  traverses  it  in 

been    published,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  its  whole  extent  from  north  to  south.    The  Olo- 

17,000  copies.  nek,  the  Indigirka,  and  the  Kv'^vyma,  are  rivers 

Id   the  year  1816  the  same  Society  printed  which  ^l  into  the  Icy  Sea. 
the  Irish  Bible,  from  the  version  of  Bishop  Be-        A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 

deUy  which  was  also  in  the  lioman  character,  are  Russians  and  Cossacs,  who  are  colonists,  or 

consisting  of  5000  copies.  merchants,  or   employed    in  the  military  and 

Sabeequently  to  die  publication  of  the  above  civil  service.    In  the  southern  parts  are  several 

works,  as  the  mimber  of  readers  was  rapidly  Mongol  tribes.    Of  the  natives,  the  most  numer- 
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ous  ar*  the  Tunguscs»  who  are  divided  into  pas- 
toral, h  intiDg,  and  fishing  tribes. 

The  Aleutian  and  Kurile  islands  have  races 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  of  this  territory  amount  to 
275,000  rubles,  besides  7200  which  are  spent  in 
maintaining  the  intercourse  with  China.  There 
is  an  archbishop  of  Irkoutsk ;  and  in  the  girenir 
ment  101  churcnes^and  ten  convents.  Inhabitants 
about  400,000. 

Irkoutsk  Proper  (the  circle  or  district  o(), 
has  the  Baikal  Sea  and  the  Mongolian  Mountains 
on  the  east  and  south,  the  province  of  ToboUk  on 
the  west  and  north.  It  is  nearly  encircled  by 
mountains,  and  the  land  low  and  swampy.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    It  is 


traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  the  Angara,  the 
Oka,  the  Irkut,  the  Hun,  and  others,  which  flow 
from  the  Baikal  and  the  surrounding  mountains 
The  country  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Irkoutsk,  a  city  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Angara.  Of  1500  houses,  it  has  only  two 
of  stone,  the  rest  being  of  wood :  the  streets  are 
unpaved.  It  contains  two  cloisters  and  thirty- 
three  churches.  Here  is  a  seminary,  a  popular 
school,  and  since  1762  a  school  for  the  Japanese 
language  and  for  navigation:  also  an  hospital 
for  the  small-pox.  Irkoutsk  possesses  great 
commercial  importance,  from  its  being  the  centre 
of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  It  ap- 
pears half  a  Chinese  Town.  Population  13,000. 
Long.  103"  30'  E.,  lai.  52°  16'  41'  N. 
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I'RON,  n.  I.,  adj.  &  t;.  a.^  ^  Sax^   "^"L?^'^' 

raoNMONOER,  n.t,  "       *  ^    ^- 

I'ron-wood,  n.  f . 

Tron-wort,  n.  f . 

Front,  flrf;.  -^all    parts 

world ;  considerably  the  hardest,  and,  except  tin, 
the  lightest,  and  when  pure  naturally  mall  able. 
See  below.  An  instrument  made  of  iron,  as  a 
flat  iron,  box  iron,  smoothing  iron ;  in  this  sense 
it  has  a  plural :  a  chain ;  a  manacle ;  as,  he  was 
put  in  irons:  iron,  made  of  iron;  resembling 
iron:  figuratively,  harsh;  severe;  rigid;  mise- 
rable ;  calamitous :  as,  the  iron  age,  for  an  age 
of  hardship  and  wickedness.  These  ideas  may 
.be  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  following  ex- 
amples. Indissoluble;  impenetrable;  iron,  to 
smooth  with  an  iron,  or  to  shackle  vnth  irons : 
ironmonger,  one  who  deals  in  iron  articles: 
ironwood,  a  kind  of  wood  extremely  hard,  and 
so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  grows  in 
America.— llo6iiwo»i  Otuoe.  Irony,  made  of 
or  parti^Ling  of  iron. 

If  he  smite  him  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that 
he  die,  he  is  a  murderer.  Nionben  xxxv.  16. 

Cans't  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irmu,  or  his 
head  with  fishspean  1  Jcf^  zli*  7- 

His  feet  they  hurt  with  fetters :  he  was  laid  m  irons. 

Pia/ms. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yof, — 
That  first,  he  wrought ;  and.  afterward,  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught. 
And  this  fieure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  golde  ruste.  what  shuld  irtn  do  1 
For  if  a  pif«st  be  foule,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonoer  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust. 

Chauetr.  Prologve  to  CanteHniry  TaUt» 
I  will  converse  with  iron  witted  fooU. 
And  unrespective  boys  :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  mto  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Siaksptare, 

In  trofi  walls  they  deemed  me  not  secure.       Id. 

fbe  force  they  are  under  is  real,  and  that  of  their 
fats  but  imaginary  :  it  is  not  strange  if  the  iron^ 
chains  have  more  solidity  that  the  contemplative. 

O  ssd  virffin,  that  thy  power 
Mieht  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
$ach  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  trow  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  ''rant  what  love  did  seek.  MUtm, 


The  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  ideas  of 
a  loadstone,  and  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  that  of 
tron.  Locke. 

Rash  Elpeoor,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Dryed  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T'  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep. 
Imprudent ;  him  deain's  iron  sleep  opprest. 

FhiUipB. 
In  all  my  iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers. 
From  blooming  youth  down  to  decaying  age. 
My  fame  ne'er  luicw  a  stain  of  dishonour. 

tUwe. 
Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated 
with  vitriolic  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  one  metal, 
suppose  iron,  put  into  the  spring; ;  and  deposit,  in 
lieu  of  the  irony  particles  carried  off,  coppery  par- 
ticles. Woodward  on  Fomit, 

Some  of  them  are  of  an  iron  red.  and  very  bright. 

Id, 
A  piece  of  stone  of  a  dark  iron  grey  colour,  but 
in  some  parts  of  a  ferruginous  colour.     Woodmxrd. 

In  a  piece  of  iron  ore.  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  are 
several  thin  plates,  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 

Jove  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod,  ^ 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God. 

Pope. 
Till  at  death's  toll,  whose  restless  iron  tongue 
Calls  daily  for  his  millions  at  a  meal. 
Starting,  I  woke,  and  found  myself  undone. 

Young's  Night  Thoughtu 

These  limbs 
Will  yield  with  ase  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There's  that  within  my  heart  shall  stram  your 
engines.  Byron. 

Iron,  in  chembtrv  and  mineralogy,  is  the 
most  abundant  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  the 
metals.  It  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout 
*Jie  globe,  being  found  mixed  with  all  kinds  of 
4and,  clay,  chalk,  or  stone,  in  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables,  and  the  blood  of  animals.  Its  color  is  a 
livid  white,  approaching  to  gray,  and  yvhen 
broken  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small 
facets.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish, 
and  next  to  platina  of  all  metals  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  fusion.  In  some  states  it  is  superior 
both  in  elasticity  and  hardness  to  all  other  metals, 
and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  sufiTerinf? 
this  hardness  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
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pleanre  by  certain  chemical  procesaes.  Its  moisture  of  the  earth,  because  the  upper  surface 
tenacity  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  metal,  was  clean.  No  appearance  of  generation  was 
except  gold :  an  iron  wire,  the  tenth  part  of  an  obser?ed  in  the  earth  below  or  round  it  to  a 
inch  in  diameter,  has  been  found  capable  of  great  distance.  Its  weight  might  be  estimated 
sustaining  more  t)ian  500  lbs.  without  breaking,  at  about  300  quiotab.  It  is  likewise  an  un- 
its doctility  is  such  as  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  doubted  fact,  that  in  these  forests  there  exists  a 
into  wire  as  fine  as  hair.  But  these  and  other  iqass  of  pure  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  with  its 
properties  of  this  metal  vary  with  the  method  of  branches/ 

preparing  it,  the  ore  from  which  it  is  obtained,  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ichaugire,  a  simi- 

and  the  degree  of  purity  to  which  it  is  brought,  lar  mass  fell  in  India :  a  violent  explosion  was 

In  this  article,  however,  it  is  our  intention  to  heard  at  a  village  in  the  Punjaub,  and  at  the 

confine  ourselves  to  the  mineralogical  and  che-  same  time  a  luminous  body  fell  through  the  air 

mical  properties  of  this  metal;  under  the  title  I  RON  on  the  earth.    The  officer  of  the  distnct  imme- 

Masuvactu&e  giving  a  description  of  the  usual  diately  repaired  to  the  spot  where  it  was  said  the 

mechanical   methods  of  obtaining  it  from  its  body  fell,  and,  having  found  the  place  to  be  hot, 

▼aiioos  ores ;  and  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  he  caused  it  to  be  digged,  on  which  he  found 

imo  is  applied ;  while  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  heat  kept  increasing  till  they  reached  a  lump 

Stxel  for  the  various  branches  of  that  manu-  of  iron  violently  hot.    This  was  sent  to  court, 

fixture.  where  the  emperor  had  it  weighed  in  his  pre- 

In  this  paper  we  shall  first  notice  the  ores  of  sence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  forged  into  a  sabre, 
iron,  following  the  arrangement  of  Kirwan,  and  a  knife,  and  a  dagger ;  the  workmen  reported  it 
then  detail  its  chemical  combinations.  Native  was  not  malleable,  but  shivered  under  the  ham- 
iron,  formerly  supposed  not  to  exist  any  where,  mer ;  and  that  it  required  to  be  mixed  with  one- 
is  now  known  to  nave  been  met  vrith  in  several  third  part  of  common  iron,  after  which  the  mass 
places.  It  is,  however,  b^  no  means  common,  was  found  to  make  excellent  blades.  A  piece 
W  occurs  sometimes  in  iron  mines.  Margraff  of  native  iron,  of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
fbond  a  fibrous  kind  of  it  at  Eibenstock  in  also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territories  of 
Saxooy,  and  Dr.  Pallas  found  amass  in  Siberia,  Neustadt,  which  is  still  preserved  there.  These 
veigliing  1600  lbs.  Mr.  Adanson  likewise  masses  evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places 
iafbnns  us,  that  native  iron  is  common  about  where  they  were  found.  The  native  iron  said  to 
Senegal ;  but  some  naturalists  are  of  opinion  have  been  found  about  Senegal  has  a  cubical 
that  these  pieces,  which  have  been  taken  for  form ;  and  out  of  this  the  black  inhabitants 
cBtire  iron,  are  in  realiw  artificial,  and  have  make  different  kinds  of  vessels  for  their  own  use. 
been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Some  masses  have  been  found  in  a  polyhedral 
hrge  piece  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pallas  is  of  that  granulated  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color; 
species  called  red  short,  which  is  malleable  when  but  which,  on  being  polished,  show  the  proper 
cold,  but  brittle  when  red-hot.  A  mass  of  a  simi-  color  of  the  metal. 

lar  natnie  was  found  in  South  America,  in  the  The  following  description  and    analysis  of 

district  of  St  Jago  del  Estero,  in  a  wide  extend-  some  similar  masses  is  given  by  Boussingault : — 

ed   plain.      Some  private  persons  visited  this  '  On  our  arrival  at  Santa  Rosa,  a  village  on  the 

mass,  and  sent  a  specimen  of  the  metal  to  Lima  road    from    Pamplona    to    Bogota,    says    thi4r 

and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure  writer,  we  were  told  that  an  iron  mine  had  been 

toft  iron.    As  it  was  reported  that  this  mass  discovered  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  a  specimen 

was  only  the  extremity  of  an  immense  vein  of  of  the  mineral  was  serving  as  an  anvil  to  a 

the  metal,  a  commission  was  given  to  Don  blacksmith.    On  inspection,  we  were  agreea- 

Micbael  Rubin  de  Celis  to  examine  the  spot ;  bly    surprised    to    find    that    this     specimen 

and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  account :—  possessed   all  the  characters  of  meteonc  iron. 

'The  placeiscalledOtumpa,inlat.  27^28' S.  and  This  mass  was  found  upon  the  hill  of  Toca- 

the  mass  was  found  almost  buried  in  pure  clay  and  vita,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  Spanish 

ashes.    Externally  it  bad  the  appearance  of  very  league  to  the  east  of  the  village  in  1810,  by  a 

coin|»act  iron;  but  internally  was  full  of  cavi-  native  of  the  place.    We  went  to  examine  the 

ties ;  as  if  the  whole  had  been  formerly  in  a  hill,  where  we  still  saw  the  cavity  which  was 

hquid  slate.    I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea,  says  made  at  the  time  the  mass  was  taken  out,  and 

our  author,  by  observing,  on  the  surface  of  it,  which,  when  found,  was  nearly  buried,  and  only 

the   impression  of  human  feet  and  hands  of  a  visible  lo  the  extent  of  a  few  inches.    The  for- 

large  size,  as  well  as  of  the  feet  of  large  birds  mation  of  the  hill  of  Tocavita  belongs,  like  that 

which  are   common   in  this  country.    Though  of  Santa  Rosa,  to  a  secondary  sandstone,  and  is 

these  impressions  seem  very  perfect,  yet  I  am  observed  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  latitude 

persuaded,  that  they  are  either  a  lusus  natune,  of  Santa  Rosa  is  5°  40*  N.,  and  the  longitude 

or  that  impressions  of  this  kind  were  previously  75°  40*  W.  of  Paris  ;  its  height  above  the  level 

upon  the  ground,  and  that  the  liauid  mass  of  of  the    sea  is  2744   metres.    The  inhabitants 

iroo  felling  upon  it  received  them.    It  resembled  joined  in  getting  this  mass  to  the  village,  where 

nothing  so  much  as  a  mass  of  dough ;  which  it  was  deposited  at  the  town-house  tor  seven 

having  been  stamped  with  impressions  of  hands  years ;  ana  seven  years  after  that,  till  our  arrival, 

and  feet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  bad  after-  it  was  used  by  the  blacksmith.  This  iron  contains 

wasds  been  converted  into  iron.    On  digging  cavities,  but  we  have  found  no  vitrified  traces  in 

rouod  d)e  mass,  the  under  surface  was  found  them;  it  is  malleable,  and  can  be  cut;  iUi  strue- 

covered  with  a  coat  of  scoris  from  four  to  six  ture  is  granular,  its  lustre  of  a  silver  white,  and 

i.jcbes  thick,  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  the  specific  gravity  7*3.    The  weight  of  this  mass 
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was  much  exaggerated  by  our  informants ;  but, 
judging  from  its  diameter,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularity  of  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that 
its  Yolume  is  nearly  102  cubic  decimetres,  and 
consequently  its  weight  must  approach  1680 
pounds. 

By  analysis  this  iron  gave,  in  a  mass  of  7*18 
grains,  oxide  of  iron  9*46,  oxide  of  nickel  0*75, 
residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  0*02  :  100  parts 
gave  iron  91*23,  nickel  8*21,  residue  0*28. 
The  residue  is  insoluble  in  the  nitric  acid,  and 
is  hardly  acted  upon  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid 
even  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  It  seems  to  be 
composed  of  nickel  and  iron,  and  perhaps  may 
contain  a  little  chrome.  Another  mass  weighing 
561  grammes,  also  found  near  Santa  Rosa  in  the 
year  1810,  is  of  a  porous  structure,  malleable, 
very  hard  to  file,  with  the  metallic  silvery  lustre, 
and  its  grain  similar  to  that  of  fused  steel :  1*98 
grains  gave  oxide  of  iron  2- 62,  oxide  of  nickel 
016  :  100  parts,  iron  91*76,  nickel  6*36.  The 
nickel  may  oe  traced  in  many  other  specimens, 
which  were  found  vriih  the  preceding  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa ;  the 
largest  weighed  145  grammes.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  neighbouthood  of  Santa  Rosa  that 
iron  has  been  met  with  in  a  metallic  state :  we 
shall  therefore  still  mention  two  masses,  which 
were  discovered  at  some  distance  from  the  salt^ 
mine  of  Zipaquir&,  at  a  spot  named  Rasgati. 
The  one  weighs  forty-one  kiliogrammes,  is  with- 
out traces  of  cavities,  very  malleable,  of  a  struc- 
ture composed  of  very  minute  planes,  yielding 
with  difficulty  to  the  file,  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  having  its  specific  gravity  zz  7*6.  4  grains 
gave  oxide  of  iron  5*23,  oxide  of  nickel  040: 
100  parts  gave  iron  90*76,  nickel  7*87.  The 
other  mass  weighs  twenty-two  kiliogrammes,  is 
very  porous,  almost  spheroidal,  a  very  malleable 
iron,  of  a  foliated  texture,  and  its  silvery  lustre 
gives  it  the  aspect  of  certain  irons,  glossed  with 
white.  It  seemed  to  contain  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  nickel.  Zipaquira,  in  the  limits  of 
which  these  last  masses  were  found,  is  in  lat.  4^  57* 
N.,  and  long.  76**  33'  W.  of  Paris.  Its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  2650  metres. 

The  following  are  M.  John's  analyses  of  me- 
teoric iron :— 


Iron  of                      1 

Pallas. 

Elbogen. 

Humboldt. 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Chromium 

Manganese 

90*0 

7*5 

2-5 

trace. 

00 

87-5 
8-75 
1*85 
00 
1*9 

91*5 

6*5 

20 

trace. 

00 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

The  subjoined  list  contains,  we  believe,  all  the 
principal  masses  of  native  meteoric  iron  at  pre- 
sent known. 

Sect.  I. — Spongy  or  celiular  maaes  containing 
nickeL^X,  The  mass  found  by  PaUas  in  Siberia, 
to  which  the  Tartars  ascribe  a  meteoric  origin. 
Voyages  de  Pallas,  tom.  iv.  p.  545,  Paris  1793. 
2.  A  fragment  found  between  Eibenstock  and 


JohanngeoTgenstadt.  3.  A  fiagment  probably 
from  Norway,  and  in  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
Vienne.  4.  A  small  massweighmg  some  pounds, 
and  now  at  Gotha.  5.  Two  masses  in  Green- 
land, out  of  which  the  knives  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  made. 

Sect.  II.— So/m^  mattes  where  the  iron  exittt 
in  rhomboid*  or  octohedront,  compoted  of  ttrata, 
and  containing  nickel, — 1 .  The  only  fidl  of  iron 
of  this  kind  is  that  which  took  place  at  Agram 
in  1751.  2.  A  mass  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Senegal. — Com- 
pagnon,  Forster,  Goldberry.  3.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  Stromeyer  has  lately  detected 
cobalt  in  this  mass. — Van  Marum  and  Dankel- 
man;  Brande's  Journal,  vol.  vi.  162.  4.  In 
different  parts  of  Mexico.  Sonneschroidt,  Hum- 
boldt, and  the  Gazette  de  Mexico,  tom  i.  and  v. 
5.  In  the  province  of  Bahia  in  Brasil.  It  is 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
thick,  and  its  weight  about  14,000  lbs. — Momay 
and  WoUaston,  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1816.  6.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Jago  del 
Estera. — Rubin  de  Ccelis,  in  the  Philosophical 
Tiransactions  1788,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  37.  7.  At 
Elbogen  in  Bohemia. — Gilbert's  Ajinal.  xlii.  and 
xliv.  8.  Near  Lenarto  in  Hungary.  Gilbert's 
Annal.  xlix. 

Native  iron  is  not,  however,  necessarily  me- 
teoric, it  has  been  discovered  in  mines  in  Saxony 
and  France.  A  specimen  from  a  mine  near 
Kamsdarf,  in  Saxony,  yielded,  according  to 
Klaprothy 

Iron  .  92*5 

Lead       ...        6*0 
Copper    .        .  1*5 

1000 
Of  the  ores  of  iron,  properly  so  called,  the 
first  species  is  the  common  magnetic  iron  stone  ; 
gemeiner  magnetitcher  Eiunttein  of  Werner. 
Color  dark  iron,  or  bluish-gray,  inclining  to 
steel  gray,  sometimes  to  the  cochineal  red  in  its 
fresh  fracture,  but  its  surface  is  generally  brown- 
ish-black. Found  massive,  or  disseminated^ 
foliaceous,  globular,  or  crystallised  in  four  sided 
prisms,  or  double  quadrangular  pyramids  joined 
oase  to  ba^e,  and  thus  forming  octohedrons ;  or 
in  short  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  with 
three  quadrangular  faces,  ficc.,  or  in  cubes.  Ex- 
ternal lustre  2,  of  the  crystallised ;  internal  3. 
Of  the  massive  1  or  1*5  metallic.  Transparency 
0.  Fracture  geneially  fine  grained,  uneven,  or 
intermediate  between  that  and  the  fine  grained 
conchoidal.  Streak  black.  Harder  than  aDa* 
tite.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4*8  to  5*2. 
Highly  magnetic,  with  polaritv.  *  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  does  not  melt 
with  borax ;  it  gives  a  glass  of  a  dark  green 
color.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Berzelius, 
are  peroxide  of  iron  69,  protoxide  of  iron  31. 
It  occurs  in  beds  of  great  magnitude,  in  primi- 
tive rocks  at  Unst ;  at  St  Just  in  Cornwall ;  at 
Arendal  in  Norway,  &c.  It  affords  excellent 
bar  iron. 

Most  of  the  Swedish  ores  are  of  this  family  ; 
all  are  magnetic,  and  rather  gain  than  lose 
weight  by  calcination.  The  magnet  itself  be- 
longs to  this  femily,  and  dltfers  from  other  om 
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only  m  beii^  actiyely,  as  they  are  passively 
magnetic ;  it  commonly  betnys  some  tendency 
lo  Uie  octohedial  form.  Bfr.  Rinman  observes, 
diat  all  the  magnetic  ores  give  red  short  iron, 
hot  thai  this  is  easily  remedied  by  a  second  fusion. 

Anodier  Tariety  or  fiunily  of  this  species  is 
tke  wiagmetic  inn  $nd ;  magnehaeker  titenr 
umd  of  Werner.  Color  deep  iron  black,  which 
passes  sometimes  to  ash-gray.  Occurs  in  an- 
gular or  roandish  grains ;  and  also  in  small  oc- 
tohedial  crystals.  Surfoce  rough  and  feebly 
glimmering.  Internal  lustre  shining,  metallic. 
Fracture  perfect,  condioidal.  Fragments  inde- 
terminate, sharp-edged.  Streak  grayish-black. 
Semi-hard,  brittle,  easily  frangible,  and  heavy. 
Specific  gravity  4*6  to  4*8.  Magnetical  with 
polarity.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Klap- 
fotb,  are  oxide  of  iron  85*5,  oxide  6f  titanium 
14,  osdde  of  manganese  0*5.  It  occtirs  im- 
bedded in  basalt,  &c.,  in  the  river  Elbe  near 
Schandan  in  Saxony,  imbedded  in  iloetz  trappe 
in  Bohemia,  and  is  also  found  in  St.  Domingo, 
Goadaloupe,  in  Norway,  France,  the  Tyrol, 
Greenland,  and  the  isle  of  Skye. 

Second  species,  tpeadar  iron  art:  Gemeiner 
eim  glamM  of  Werner,  far  oUgaU  of  the  French. 
Color  lig^  or  dark  steel  gray,  or  of  tarnished 
aznre  blue,  or  gold  ^eUow.  Massive,  disemU 
noted  or  crystallised  m  cubes,  either  perfect  or 
with  their  edges  truncated  or  in  octohedrons  or 
dooble  tiiree-sided  pyramids  or  tabular  in  flat 
hexahedral  masses,  regularly  accumulated  or 
lenticular  in  thin  sharp  plates.  Primitive  form 
a  rhomboid  in  which  the  angles  are  87^  9,  and 
92**  5  r.  Lustre,  3,4.  Splendent  metallic.  Trans- 
parency, 0.  Fracture,  fine  or  coarse  grained, 
QDeven,  or  minute  conchoidal,  presenting  gra- 
nalar,  cohmmar,  plain  or  curvea  lamellar  dis- 
tinct coocretioos,  sometimes  inclining  to  the 
broad  striated,  very  rarely  slaty.  Hardness  from 
9  to  10,  between  felspar  and  quarts.  Specific 
gravity  from  4*939  to  5*218,  Brisson,  or  4*158, 
Gdlert.  Its  streak  is  grayish-red,  or  cherry-red, 
«ldom  black.  Nitrous  acid  does  not  affect  this 
species.  But  marine  acid,  especially  when 
heated,  attacks  it,  and  accjuires  a  light  or  deep 
onnge-yellow  odor,  according  lo  the  proportion 
It  has  dissolved.  The  highest  n)ecific  gravity  of 
diis  ore  is  very  remarkable,  and  sliows  its  par- 
ticles most  be  very  intimately  united.  The  blow- 
pipe has  bat  little  effect  on  it ;  to  borax  it  gives 
aa  obscure  yellow  tinge.  Its  constituents  are, 
aocofding  U>  Hisinger,  reddish-brown  oxide  of 
iroo  94-38,  phosphate  of  lime  2*75,  magnesia 
0-16,  mineral  oil  1*25.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  pri- 
mitive mountains.  It  is  found  at  Cumberhead 
IB  LanariLshire ;  at  Norberg  in  Westmannland, 
in  Norway,  Ice.  It  affords  an  excellent  mallea- 
ble iron. 

Third  species. — Brown  HdtmatUeSf  Brauner 
Giaakogf  oi  ^emur. — Color,  externally,  brown 
or  block,  or  bluish-black,  occasionally,  of  a  mid- 
dle color  between  the  yellow  and  nut>brown ; 
sometimes  iridescently  variegated  yellow  and 
red.  Internally  nut-brown.  Found  massive,  or 
in  nodules  of  various  sizes,  or  globular,  tabular, 
cirltular,  stalactitic,  or  crystallised  in  hollow 
i-conda[ry  sharp-angled  hexahedral  pyramids, 
or  in  pentagonal  pyramids.     External  lustre  2, 


3.  Internal  2, 1.  Common,  but  the  variegated 
looks  metallic.  Transparency  0.  Fracture,  de- 
licately fibrous,  straight,  curved  or  diveiging, 
often  presenting  fine  or  coarse  grained  curv^ 
lamellar  distinct  concretions  turned  outwards. 
Fragments  3.  Hardness  from  6  to  10.  Brittle. 
Specific  gravitv  3*789.  Gellert.  Streak  yel- 
lowish or  reddish-brown.  Its  powder  is  also 
red.  Not  magnetic  till  calcinea.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  blackens  and  give  to  borax  a  dirty 
yellow  tint  with  some  effervescence.  According 
to  theanabrsis  of  M.  D'Aubuisson  its  tH}nstitaent 
parts  are, 
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Peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese 
Silex 

Volatile  matter 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  was  3*8, 
and  of  tne  latter  3*9.  The  specimen  from  Vic- 
dessos  afforded  a  slight  trace  of  alumine.  This 
species,  which  is  so  very  abundantly  distributed 
in  the  German  states,  is  of  rare  occurence  either 
in  Sweden,  Russia,  Norway,  or  England.  In  the 
former  it  furnishes  materials  for  very  extensive 
iron-works ;  and  the  wrought>iron  produced  from 
it  is  very  valuable. 

Fourth  species.— Compact  6roiro  tron-s/one. 
Dichier  braun  eiien  stein  of  Werner.  Mine  defer 
kepatique  of  the  French.  Light  or  deep  nut- 
brown,  or  brownish-black.  Found  massive,  dis- 
seminated, stalactitic,  cellular,  nodular,  or 
crystallised  in  rhombs,  as  secondary  crystals, 
&c.  External  lustre  casual.  Internal  lustre 
0,  1.  Metallic,  or  nearly  so.  Transparency 
0.  Fracture  sometimes  passing  into  the  earthy 
or  fine  grained  uneven,  or  gross  conchoidal, 
when  mixed  with  brown  hiematites.  Frag- 
ments 2,  rarely  presents  columnar  or  lamellar 
distinct  concretions.  Hardness  from  6  to  8, 
rarely  9.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  from  3*4771 
to  3*5027.  Brisson.  Streak  reddish,  or  yellow- 
ish, dark  brown.  When  heated  this  ore  becomes 
magnetic  and  blackens,  to  borax  it  gives  an  olive- 
green  color.  The  proportion  of  its  ingredients, 
as  stated  by  M.  D'Aubuisson,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
volume  of  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  is  as  follows : — 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  specimen  from  Vic- 
dessos  was  3*4. 

Fifth  species.— Brovm  taUy  iron  ore.  Broun 
eisen  ram  of  Werner. — Its  color  is  intermediate 
between  the  tomback  or  nut-brown,  and  steel- 
gray.  Generally  found  incumbent  on  other  fos- 
sils, sometimes  detached,  imperfectly  rounded 
or  branchy.  Lustre  from  1  to  2.  Metallic. 
Fracture  seems  fine-foliated  or  scaly,  passing 
into  the  even.  Fragments  1,  2.  Hardness 
from  3  to  5.  Brittle ;  light,  so  as  often  to  float 
on  water.  Stains  the  fingers,  or  marks  strongly, 
feels  somewhat  unctuous.  From  its  lightness 
some  have  called  it  eisen  bluthe.  Before  the 
blow-pipe  it  blackens,  and  gives  to  borax  a 
greenish-yellow  color. 

Sixth  species. — Broum  iron  ochre.  Ockriger 
braun  eiten  stein  of  Werner. — Its  colors  extend 
from  the  nut-brown  to  the  ochre-yellow,  and 
orange.  Found  massive  and  disseminated. 
Transparency  0.  Lustre  0.  Fracture  earthy. 
Hardness  from  3  to  4.  Strongly  stains  the 
fingers.  When  slightly  heated  it  reddens.  Be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  it  blackens,  and  gives  borax 
a  yellowish  or  olive-green  color. 

Seventh  species. — B£d  hematites  rotker  glass 
kopf  of  Werner. — Color  between  brownish-red 
an^  dark  stell-gray.  Massive,  imitative,  and  in 
supposititious  double  six-sided  pyramids  from 
calcareous  spar.  Glistening,  semi-metallic. 
Opaque.  Streak  blood-red.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  4*74.  Its  constituents,  accordmg  to 
D'Aubuisson,  are  90  oxide  of  iron,  silica  2,  lime 
1 ,  water  3.  'It  affords  excellent  malleable  and 
cast  iron.  Its  powder  is  used  for  polishing  tin, 
silver,  and  gola  vessels;  and  for  coloring  iron 
brown.  Baron  Bom  assures  us,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  calcareous  earth,  and  then  effervesces  with 
acids.  The  baron  and  Bergman  also  mention  a 
yellow  haematites,  which  differs  from  this  only  in 
presenting  a  yellow  powder  when  pulverised. 

Eighth  species. — Compact  red  iron  stone,  Dich- 
ter  roth  eisen  stein  of  Werner.— Color  between 
dark  steel-gray  and  blood-red.  Massive,  and  in 
supposititious  crystals;  which  are  an  acute 
douole  six-sided  pyramid  from  calcareous  spar ; 
and  a  cube  from  fluor  spar  and  iron  pyrites. 
Lustre  metallic.  Fracture  even.  Streak  pale 
blood  red.  Easily  frandble.  Specific  gravity 
4*232.  When  pure  it  does  not  affect  the  mag- 
net. Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of  iron  70-5, 
oxygen  29*5.  Of  this  sort  is  the  Lancashire  ore, 
sometimes  used  at  Carron,  in  Scotland.  Exter- 
nally it  is  invested  with  a  rosy  red  ochre  ;  in- 
ternally its  color  is  a  purplish-gray. 

Ninth  species.  ^Red  ochre,  ockriger  roth  eisen 
stein  of  Werner. — Its  color  ilood-red,  more  or 
less  dark.  It  is  found  sometimes  loose,  some- 
times indurated.  Lustre  0.  Fracture  earthy, 
sometimes  slaty.  Hardness  from  3  to  4. 
Brittle.  Rarely  5.  Stains  the  fingers.  Heated, 
it  blackens.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
unless  mixed  with  mild  calx,  as  it  often  is  in 
England.  Specific  gravity  2*947.  It  occurs  in 
veins,  with  the  preceding  ore.  It  melts  more 
easily  than  any  of  the  other  ores  of  this  metal, 
and  affords  excellent  malleable  iron. 

Tenth  species. — Bjed  scaly  iron  ore,  Rother 
eisen  ram  at  Werner.— Color  dark  steel-gray  to 


brownish-red.  Friable,  and  consists  of  semi 
metallic  shining  scaly  parts,  which  are  some- 
times translucent  and  soil  strongly  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  iron  66,  oxygen  28-5,  silica  4*25, 
alumina  1-25.  But  Bucholz  found  it  be  a  pure 
red  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  little  quartz 
sand.     Harry  asserts  that  it  consists  of 


Iron   . 
Oxygen 

Silex 
Alumine 


66- 
28-5 
4-25 
1*25 

100* 


It  occurs  generally  in  veins  in  primitive  and 
transition  mountains,  accompanied  with  other 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  pyrites,  quartz,  barytic 
spar,  &c.  Although  a  rare  variety  of  this 
metal,  it  is  found  rather  plentifully  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  Cornwall.  It  occurs  too  in 
Norway,  the  Hartz,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Salzburg, 
Hungary,  and  South  America. 

Eleventh  species. — Upland  argillaceous  iron 
ore.  Gemeiner  thonartiger  eisen  stein  of  Wer- 
ner.— ^Color,  steel,  reddish  or  yellowish-gray,  or 
yellowish  and  dark  nut  brown,  or  dark  brick-red, 
or  dark  ochre  yellow,  llie  gray  becomes 
blacker  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

On  an  ore  of  this  kind,  the  celebrated  iron 
foundries  of  Carron  in  Scotland  are  princi- 
pally founded.  Its  color  is  partly  light,  partly 
dark  bluish  gray :  some  specimens  are  also  of  a 
light,  or  whitish  purple  externally,  but  internally 
dark  ochre  yellow.  It  is  found  in  masses,  appa- 
rently slaty,  and  in  nodules  in  an  adjacent  coal 
mine,  of  which  it  sometimes  forms  the  roof. 
Lustre  01.'  Transparency  0.  Cross  fracture, 
compact,  uneven,  or  imperfectly  concboidal, 
longitudinal,  even.  Fragments  2.  Hardness 
from  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  of  light  gray, 
found  by  Dr.  Rotheram,  before  calcination, 
3-434 ;  after  calcination,  3652.  Of  the  dark 
pray,  before  calcination,  3*205;  after  calcination 
4-190.  Of  the  yellowish,  before  calcination, 
3-357.  Streak  of  the  light  gray,  dark  red.  Of 
the  yellowish,  yellow.  It  gives  out  no  smell 
when  breathed  on.  It  affords  about  thirty  per 
cent  of  cast  iron. 

Some  specimens  of  the  mineral  yield  as  much 
as  forty  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  whilst  others 
do  not  afford  more  than  twenty  per  cenu,  and 
many  even  less  than  that.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  some  analyses  by  Richter  and  Lampa- 
dius  :*- 
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70 

Silex 

6-0 

Alumine 

20 

Volatile  matter 

190 

Phosphoric  acid     . 

2-5 

Lime,  sulphur,  and  loss 

2-5 

100 
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T\ds  ore  is  found  very  plentifully  in  different  contain  also  chrome,  magnesia,  silica,  alumina, 

parts  of  Ei^land  and  Scotland ;  and  is  also  met  and  lime  ;  zinc  and  lead  are  likewise  occasion^ 

with  in  Westphalia,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  the  Upper  ally  present.    It  is  found  in  the  Highlands  of 

Pdatinate,  Poland,  Russia,  Siberia,  Italy,  and  Scotland,  in  Saxony,  &c.    The  latter  is  most 

'  Horway.  easily  reduced,  and  idfords  the  best  iron. 

Twelfth  9pecies.~'Sealpifarm  or  columnar  iron  According  to  D'Aubuiason's  analysis  this  ore 
ort.  SiangUch  thonartiger  eisen  ttein  of  Wer-  contains, 
ner.  Color  dark  brownish-red,  or  intermediate 
between  that  and  cherry  red,  formed  of  slender 
oolonms  adhering  to  each  other,  but  easily  separ 
table,  commonly  incunrated  with  a  rough  sur- 
hce.  Lustre  0.  Transparency  0.  Fracture 
even,  or  earthy,  inclining  to  the  small  concho- 
ids]. Hardness  from  4  to  5.  Brittle.  Streak 
dark  red.  Slightly  staining  the  fingers,  and  ad- 
hering strongly  to  the  tongue.  Sounding  hollow 
when  struck.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  blackens, 
with  borax  it  effervesces,  giving  it  an  olive  green  Sixteenth  species. — Swamp  or  bog  ore,  Sump- 
and  blackish  tinge.  This  ore  frequently  affords  firz  of  Werner.  Color  dark  nut  brown,  some- 
thirty  per  cent  of  metal.  times  nearly  black.  Found  in  amorphous  lumps 
Thuteen\iksnec\es,--Nodularorkidney-'formoref  or  grains,  mostly  corroded  and  mixed  with 
ettatmereoiyfemer,  J£tite$or  eagle  stone.  Color  sand.  Lustre  0  where  the  color  is  light  1  to 
externally  yellowish-brown;  internally  lighter;  it  1*5.  Fracture  compact,  earthy,  sometimes 
bas  often  a  kernel  whose  color  is  mostly  ocre  thoud)  rarely  conchoiaal.  Hardness  from  3  to 
yellow.  Its  form  is  generally  that  of  a  rounded  4.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  2*94.  Streak  y el- 
nob  or  kidney,  but  occasionally  quadrangular,  lowish-brown.  Often  containing  thirty-six  per 
The  masses  are  often  the  size  of  a  man*s  head,  cent,  of  metal. 

with  a  rough  surface,  and  are  generally  found  Seventeenth  species.— Jroii  mica  orji/iiin6afi}iiwt 
imbedded  in  clay  or  shale.  Fracture  towards  the  ore.  Eiten  glimmer  of  ^emeT,  Its  color  is  bright 
suffice  even ;  in  the  interior  fine  earthy.  Frag-  iron  gray,  sometimes  bluish>gray,  nearly  black. 
ments  shavp-edged.  Internal  lustre  dull :  ex-  Found  in  amorphous  masses,  or  disseminated, 
temal  glim nering, semi-metallic.  External  layers  or  crystallised,  generally  in  thin,  minute,  hexahe- 
soft ;  those  of  the  centre  very  soft ;  brittle ;  dral  lamells,  and  in  botryoidal  groups.  Lustre 
easily  frangible ;  adhering  to  the  tongue,  meagre  2*3.  Metallic.  Transparency  0,  yet  the  single 
to  the  touch,  and  moderately  heavy.  Specific  scales  are  somewhat  transparent,  and  transmit  a 
gravity  2*574.  It  does  not  melt  before  the  blow-  reddish  light.  Fracture  foliated,  generally  curved, 
pipe,  when  heated  alone;  but  fuses  with  borax,  sometimes  plain,  presenting  thick  or  thin,  coarse 
and  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  yellow  color.  or  fine,  broad  or  narrow,  distinct  lamellar  Con- 
Occurs  in  the  newest  floetz  rocks,  imbedded  cretions,  rarely  granular ;  sometimes  none.  Hard- 
in the  argillaceous  strata  that  are  incumbent  on  ness  from  5  to  7.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
cool.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Derbyshire,  and  from  4*50  to  5*07.  Streak  bluish  gray ;  some  say 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties ;  in  Scotland,  cherry  red.  Slightly  m.agnetic.  Feels  somewhat 
Norway,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Transyl-  greasy :  does  not  stain  the  fingers.  Before 
vania,  France,  and  Siberia.  the  blow-pipe  if  is  infusible,  and  communicates 
Fourteenth  species — Pisiform  or  granular  iron  to  borax  a  brown  and  somewhat  olive-green 
ore.    Bohnerz  of  Werner.    Its  color  is  generally  tinse. 

brown,  or  dark  yellowish,  and  blackish  brown.        Eighteenth  species. — Blue  martial  earth.  Blau 

Occurs  in  rounded  masses  or  grains,  from  the  eisenarde  of  Vfemeu    Le  fer  terreux  bleu  of  the 

size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut,  with  a  rough  French.     Its  color,  after  having  been  exposed  to 

surfiice.      External  lustre  casual.    Internal   1,  the  air  for  some  time,  is  a  deep  blue,  seldom, 

1*5,0.     Transparency  0.    Fracture  even,  earthy,  however,  smalt  blue.    In  its  native  situation  it 

or  flat   conchoidal.     Fragments  2.     Presents  is  often  white,  sometimes  brown  and  green,  and 

eoocentric  lamellar  distinct  concretions.    Hard-  is  found  in  large  massy  lumps.   Lustre  0,  mode- 

ness  from  5  to  6.    Brittle.     Streak  yellowish  rately    compact,    somewhat    dus^r-     Fracture 

brown.     Of  this  sort  is  the  Oolitic  ore,  found  at  earthy.    It  stains  the  fingers,  and  teels  dry ;   its 

Creusot,  near  Mount  Cenis.    It  is  said  to  con-  weight  is  inconsiderable.     Readily  diffusible  in 

tun  fiftr  per  cent  of  calx,  twenty  argill,  and  water.    Generally  found  in  bogs,  sometimes  in 

thirty  of  iron.    Vauquelin's  analysis  gives  iron  secondary  stratified  mountains,  and  always  some 

30,  oxygen  18,  alumine  31,  silex  15,  water  6.  feet  under  the  surface,  as  in  Saxony;  sometimes 

This  ore  is  principally  found  in  France  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  as  that  found  near  Neu- 

Switzerlaod.  illy,  by  Morand. 

Fifteenth  species.— Meocloto  or  conchoidal  bog        Soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but  preci- 

orr.     Wiesenerz  of  Werner.      Color  blackish-  table  from  either,  by  the  other.    In  water  it  pre- 

brown.     Massive,  and  tube  rose.     Glistening,  serves  its  color,  but  blackens  in  oils.    Heated 

Fracture  small  conchoidal.     Streak  yellowish-  on  a  red  hot  coal  it  inflames,  and  leaves  a  red 

gr^y.     Soft.    Specific  gravity  2*6.     Its  constitu-  powder,  which  is  in  some  degree  magnetic.    Be* 

ents  are,  accordmg  to  Klaproth,  oxide  of  iron  66,  fore  the  blow-pipe  it  instantly  becomes  reddish 

oxide  of  manganese  1  *5,  phosphoric  acid  8,  water  brown,  and  melts  into  a  black  bead.      To  borax 

23.      By  V^auquelin's  experiments  it  seems  to  it  gives  a  dark  yellow  tinge. 
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It  occurs  in  nests  in  clay  beds,  aniongst  bo^  It  is  considerably  more  nue  than  tlie  preceding 

iron  ore,  and  incnisting  turf  and  peat.     It  is  and  is  foand  in  veins,  particularly  tliose  which 

found,  under  the  latter  circumstances^  in  the  contain  lead  or  silver. 

Shetland  Islands ;  it  also  appears  in  Iceland,  Sax-  The  chief  places  of  its  occurrence  are.  Corn* 

ony,  Silesia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  Siberia^  wall  and  Deniyshire,  in  England ;  Arendal,  in 

Russia,  and  Sweden.  Norway ;  and  in  various  districts  of  Suabia, 

Nineteenth  spedes. — Green  martial  earth.  Saxony,  and  Bohemia. 

Grvne  eitenerde  of  Werner.    Color  light  or  dark  Twenty-second    species.— Cc^pi^^ory    pyriteSt 

canary  green,  and  thence  passing  into  the  olive  haarhesM  of  Werner.    Its  color  generally  steel 

green  or  yellow.    Commonly  found  investing,  gray,  or  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pale 

or    incumbent      Friable :    seldom    indurated,  yellow.    Found  in  hexangular,  or  octangular. 

Lustre  0.   Fracture  nearly  even.   Hardness  from  adcular  crystals,  either  parallel  ordiverging  from 

3  to  6.    Strongly  marks  the  fingers.    Not  re-  a  common  centre,  or  capillary  and  woolly,  or 

markable  heavy.    Streak  gray.    Difficultly  solu-  interwoven.     Lustre  3.      Metallic.     Transpa- 

ble  in  acids.     When  strongly  heated  it  loses  rency  0.    This  variety  is  the  least  common  of 

its  weight,  and  blackens.    With  borax  it  easily  thepyrites.    Hydro-oxide  of  iron, 

melts  into  a  yellowish  brown  opaque  glass,  wi&  Twenty-third  species. — Magmttepyriiei:  mag* 

black  spots.  netiteker  eiaen  kisu  of  Werner.    Color  interme- 

No  exact  analysis  has  been  made  of  this  spe-  diate  between  the  tombac  brown,   and  brass 

cies ;  but  it  is  supposed  by  Werner  to  have  iron  yellow.    Often  iridescently  tarnished.     Found 

and  phosphoric  acid  for  its  principal  ingre-  disseminated  and  massive.    Lustre  2.    Metallic, 

dients.  Transparency  0.    Fracture  compact,  inclining  to 

It  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  has  hitherto  been  the  small  conchoidal  and  uneven.     Fragments 

only  found  at  Braunsdorf  and  Schneiberg,  in  2.     Hardness  8-9.     Brittle.     Specific  gravity 

Saxony,  where  it  occurs  in  veins :  in  the  former  exceeds  3.    Slightly  magnetic :  when  treated  with 

place  accompanied  with  qyartz  and  pyrites,  the  blow-pipe,  it  does  not  give  out  so  strong  a 

and  in  the  latter  with  quartz  and  native  bismuth,  smell  of  sulphur,  but  melts  into  a  grayish-black 

Twentieth  species. — Common  pyritet.Gememer  bead,  which  is  also  magnetic;  with  borax  it 

$tdphur  kiess  of  Werner:  color  bronze  yellow  effervesces,  and  gives  it  a  black  tinge.    It  is 

inclining   sometimes    to    gold-yeliow  :    occurs  composed  of  63*5  sulphur  and  36*5  iron, 

massive  and  disseminated  in  minute  cubes,  octo-  Twen^-third  species. — Hepatic pyritei.  LAer 

hedrons,  dodecahedrons,  and  sometimes   though  p^^es  of  Werner.  WoMterkieu  of  olben.   Color 

▼ery  rarely  icosahedrons  are  met  with.      &[-  steel  gray  or  intermediate  between  steel  gray 

ternal  lustre  4*3.    Internal  2.   Metallic.  Trans-  and  pde  yellow,  sometimes  variously  tarnished 

parencv  0.    Fracture  uneven :  fine  or  coarse  by  exposure  .  to   the  air.     It  occurs   massive 

grained.     Hardness  10,  brittle.     Specific  gra-  or  disseminated,  or  stalactitic,  reniform,  cel- 

vity  from  2*9  to  4*6.    It  is  not  magnetic,  and  if  lular,  orbicular,  tabular,  &c.    Its  surface  often 

rubbed  yields  a  sulphureous  smell.    It  decrepi-  striated.    External  lustre  2.    Internal  1.    Me- 

tates,  and,  when  heated  red  hot,  loses  its  fine  tallic.  Transparency  0.    Fracture  even,  uneven, 

yellow  color  and  becomes  of  an  iron  gray  and  or  inclining  to  the  conchoidal.    Hardness  from 

partly  of  a  bright  red.    At  102,  of  Wedgewood's  9  to  10.    Specific  gravity  from  3477  to  3502. 

pyrometer,  it  melts  in  a  covered  crucible  into  a  Lustre  of  its  streak  2'3.    Exposed  to  air  and 

Dluish-gray  slagg,  somewhat  po|^us  internally,  moistened,  it  does  not  effloresce. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  emits  a  strong  sulphu-  Twenty-fourth  species. — Cakareoui  or  ipany 

reous  smell,  burns  at  first  with  a  blue  flame,  and  iron  ore*    Spath  euin  stein  of  Werner. — Color 

leaves  a  brownish  bead,  which  tinges  borax  of  a  nearly  white,  passing  into  yellowish-brown,  and 

smutty  green :  otherwise,  if  further  heated,  it  blackish-browi..    It  tarnishes  on  exposure  either 

reddens.    Its  occurrence  is  almost  universal,  both  to  the  air  or  heat,  and  then  becomes  brown  or 

with  respect  to  geographic  arrangements,  and  black,  and  sometimes  iridescent.    It  is  found 

the    numeral  formations  in  which  it  is  pre-  massive,    disseminated,   and  crystallised.      Its 

sented.  crystals  are  either  rhombs,  octahedrons,  or  dode- 

Twenty-first  species. — Striated  pyritet :  ilrahl  cahedrons.  They  are  seldom  large ;  commonly 
kiett  of  Werner.  Color  when  fresh  broken  middle-sized  and  small.  Tlieir  sur&ce  is  gene- 
similar  to  those  of  the  former  variety,  but  more  rally  smooth.  Internally  it  varies  frx)m  splendent 
liable  to  be  tarnished,  passing  into  variegations  to  glimmering.  Lustre  pearly.  Fracture  foliated. 
resembling  those  of  a  peacock's  tail.  Found  Cleavage  triple.  Fragments  rhomboidal.  The 
reniform,  stalactitic,  or  crystallised  in  small  light-colored  varieties  are  translucent,  especially 
cubes,  or  pyramids  united  in  a  common  basis,  on  the  edges;  but  the  dark-colored,  opaque.  The 
generally  grouped  together,  and  implicated  in  former  give  a  grayish-white  streak ;  the  latter  a 
each  other.  External  lustre,  when  undecayed,  yellowish-brown.  It  is  semi-hard,  inclining 
3*4.  Metallic.  Internal  2.  Transparency  0.  sometimes  to  soft.  Rather  brittle.  Easily  fran- 
Fracture  sometimes  coarse  and  broad,  some-  gible,  and  moderately  heavy.  Specific  gravity 
times  fine  and  striated.  Fragments  present  3*300  to  3*810.  Not  magnetic.  Carbonate  of 
curved  lamellar  distinct  concretions  turned  in-  iron. 

wards.      Hardness  10.     Brittle.     Specific  gra-  It  blackens  before  the  blowpipe,  and  enters 

yity  from   3*44  to  4*1.    Brisson.    Before  the  into  ebullition  with  borax,  to  which  it  commu- 

blow-pipe  it  exhibits  the  same  appearances  as  nicates  a  dirty  yellow  color.     It  always  efier- 

common  pyrites,  and   is  constituted   of  about  vesces  more  or  less  with  acids.    According  to 

fifty-four  plarls  of  sulphur,  and  forty-six  of  iron.  Bergman,  it  is  composed  of 


Oxide  of  iron  . 

38 

Oxide  of  manganese 

24 

Lime 

19 

Carbonic  acid . 

10 

Water     . 

9 
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tion  of  iU  parts.    It  requires,  however,  a  very 

ioteose  heat  to  melt  it ;  on  which  account  it  can 

only  be  brought  into  the  shape  of  tools  and 

utensils  by  hammering.    This  high  degree   of 

infusibility  would  deprive  it  of  one  of  the  most 

— —  valuable  qualities  of  metals,  namely,  the  uniting 

100  of  smaller  masses  into  one,  if  it  did  not  possess 

ont  it  is  liable  to  great  variation  in  the  propor-    \?fopeny  found  Jn  no  other  metal  except 

tion  of  its  ingi*dilnts.    In  an  examinaUon  by    P^*^°^  "^^^y*  ^^  .f  ''^^^"K-  .  l""  1"^}''% 

Descotils,  the  f3nowing  result  was  afforded  i^  '    ^  If ^«*  *SP?^k?'  '^  V'^T^  ""'^  ""  ^'"'^  ""^ 

*  vamish;  and  m  this  state  if  two  pieces  be  ap- 

^J"?r^       •        "        •        •          ^'^°  plied  together,  they  will  adhere,  and  may  be 
Oxide  of  iron     .        .        .        48-45  perfectly  united  by  hammering. 
Oxide  of  manganese  .                  1-80  yf^^^  iron  is  exposed  to  the  acUon  of  mobt 
—J*"®     .     •        •                            '^^  air  or  water,  it  acquires  weight  by  gradual  ox- 
Magnesia    .                .        .          1-98  idation,  and  hydrogen  gas  escapes :  if  steam  be 
Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  loss     44-67  „,^e  ^  ^^  through  a  red-hot  gun  barrel,  or 
This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  the  through  an  ignited  copper  or  glass  tube,  con- 
iron  ores,  as  it  affords  tne  finest  iron  for  the  taining  iron  wire,  the  iron  becomes  converted 
nicer  purposes,  the  best  steel  in  greatest  plenty,  into  an  oxide,  while  hydrogen  gas  passes  out  at 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  and  least  expense,  the  other  end  of  the  barrel.    The  yellow  rust, 
Heooe  it  i»  generally  called  steel  ore.  formed  when  iron  is  long  exposed  to  damp  air. 
Twenty-fifth  species.— Cti6e  orct  wurfeleri  of  contains  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.    The  con- 
Wemer. — Color  olive  green,  of  different  degrees  centrated  sulphuric  acid  scarcely  acts  on  iron, 
of  intensity.    It  is  found  massive,  disseminated,  unless   it  is  boiling.    If  the  acid   be  diluted 
and  ciyatallised  in  small  cubes,  which  are  some-  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water,  it  dissolves 
times  ironcated  at  the  angles.    Planes  of  the  iron   readily,   without   th^  assistance  of  heat. 
crystals  smooth  and  splendent    Internally  it  is  During  this  solution,  hydrogen  escapes  in  lai^e 
glistening,  and  its  lustre  between  pearl v  and  quantities.    The  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  much 
adamantiDe.    Fracture  imperfect  foliated.     It  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water ;  and  there- 
is  translucent,  %o%  brittle,  and  gives  a  streak  of  fore  crystallises  by  cooling  ais  well  as  by  evapo- 
a  stimw-yellow  color.    Specific  gravity  3*000.  ration.     The  ciystals  are  efflorescent,  and  fall 
It  appeaus  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-  into  a  white  powder  by  exposure  to  a  dry  air, 
yellow  powder,  which  is  thinly  distributed  over  the  iron  becoming  more  oxidised  than  before.  A 
ibe  soxnce.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  swells  up,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  exposed  to  the  air, 
and   emits   an  arsenical  odor;  melting  after-  imbibes  oxygen ;  and  a  portion  of  the  iron  be- 
waids   into  a  gray  metallic  globule,  slightly  coming  peroxidised,  foils  to  the  bottom.      Sul- 
tinged    with    yellow.     From  the  analysis    of  phate  ot  iron  is  not  made  in  the  direct  way, 
Cbenerix,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  because  it  can  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from 

the  decomposition  of  martial  pyrites.  It  exbts 
in  two  states,  one  containing  oxide  of  iron,  with 
0*22  of  oxygen,  which  is  of  a  pale  green,  not 
altered  by  gallic  acid,  and  giving  a  white  preci- 
pitate with  prussiate  of  potassa.     The  other,  in 

which  the  iron  is  combined  with  0*30  of  oxygen, 

IQQ  is  red,  not  crystallisable,  and  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  gallic  acid,  and  a  blue  with  pros- 
it occni%  in  veins,  accompanied  with  some  siate  of  potassa.     In  the  common  sulphate, 
.  es  of  copper,  qnartz,  mica,  and  feldspar.    The  these  two  are  often  mixed  in  various  proportions. 
only  places  that  nave  hitherto  afforded  it,  are  the  Sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  and 
mines  of  Carrarach  and  Muttrel!,  in  Cornwall,  by  lime.    Caustic  fixed  alkali  precipitates  the 
These  axe  all  the  principal  species  of  iron  ore,  iron  in  deep  green  flocks,  which  are  dissolved 
some  of  which  are  by  Jamieson  and   Kirwan  by  the  addition  of  more  alkali,  and  form  a  red 
divided  into  fiimilies  too  numerous  to  distinguish  tincture.    Vegetable  astringent  matters,  such  as 
in  a'treatise  of  this  description.    Some  that  are  nutfl:alls,  logwood,  &c.,  which  contain  tannin  and 
retained  as  important  by  Kirwan,  are,  however,  gallic  acid,  precipitate  a  fine  black  fecula  from 
onittedy  the  improved  analysis  of  the  present  sulphate  of  iron,  which  remains  suspended  for  a 
day  having  shown  that  their  proportion  of  iron  considerable  time  in  the  fluid,  by  the  addition  of 
is  too  small  to  rank  them  as  iron  ores.     Smyr'u  gum-arabic.     This  fluid  is  well  known  by  the 
£mery,  ibr  example,  contains  but  from  four  to  name  of  ink.    See  Ink.    The  beautiful  pigment 
five  per  cent,  of  this  metal.  well  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  prassian 
It  is  now  our  task  to  notice  the  various  chemi-  blue,  is  likewise  a  precipitate  afforded  by  sul- 
cal  combinations  of  iron ;  in  performing  which  phate  of  iron. 

we  shall  pretty  freely  abstract  I)r.  Ure's  remarks  Concentrated   nitric  acid   acts  very  strongly 

on  that  important  mineral.  upon  iron  filings,  much  nitrous  gas  being  disen- 

Thts   metal,  observes  Dr.  Ure,  is  easily  ox-  gaged  at  the  same  time,    "^e  solution  is  of  a 

idised.     A  piece  of  iron  wire,  immersed  in  a  reddish-brown,  and  deposits  the  oxide  of  iron 

jar  of  oxygen  gas,  being  ignited  at  one  end,  will  after  a  certain  time  ;  more  especially  if  the  ves- 

he  entirely  consumed  by  the  successive  combus-  sel  be  left  exposed  to  the  air.    A  diluted  nitric 
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acid  affords  a  more  permanent  solution  of  iron,  silver,  and  pUtina.    When  heated  to  t  white 
of  a  greenish  color,  or  sometimes  of  a  yellow  heat,  and  plunged  in  mercury,  it  becomes  co 
color.     Neither  of  the  solutions  affords  crystals,  vered  with  a  coating  of  that  metal.     Mr.  A. 
but  boU'  deposit  the  oxide  of  iron  by  boiling,  at  Aikin  unites  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury 
the  same  time  that  the  fluid  assumes  a  gelatinous  with  iron  filings,  and  tiben  adds  muriate  of  iron, 
appearance.  when  a  decomposition  takes  place,  the  muriatic 
Diluted  muriatic  acid  rapidly  dissolves  iron  acid  combining  with  the  zinc,  and  the  amalgam 
at  the  same  time  that  a  large  quantity  of  hydro-  of  iron  and  mercury  assuming  the  metallic  lustre 
gen  is  disengaged,  and  the  mixture  becomes  hot.  by  kneading,  assisted  with  heat    Iron  and  t'm 
If  iron  filings  be  triturated  with  muriate  of  am-  veiy  readily  unite  together.    Iron  does  not  unite 
monia,  moistening  the  mixture ;  then    drying,  easily  with  bismuth,  at  least  in  the  direct  way. 
powdering,  and   again  triturating;    and   lastly  This  alloy  is  brittle  and  attractible  by  the  mag- 
subliming  with  a  heat  quickly  raised ;  yellow  or  net,  even  with  three-fourths  of  bismuth.  As  nickel 
orange-colored  flowers  will  rise,  consisting  of  a  cannot  be  purified  from  iron  without  the  greatest 
mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  with  more  or  difficulty,  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  5ui>- 
less  of  muriate  of  iron.      These,  which   were  stances   readily  unite.    Arsenic  forms  a  brittle 
called  flowers  of  steel,  and  still  more  improperly  substance  in  its  combination  with  iron.    Cobalt 
ens  veneris,  were  once  much  esteemed ;  but  are  forms  a  hard  mixture  with  iron,  which  if  not 
now  little  used,  as  they  are  nauseous  in  solution,  easily  broken.     Manganese   is  almost  always 
and  cannot  very  conveniently  be  given  in  any  united  with  iron  in  tbe  native  state.    Tungsten 
other  form.     Carbonic  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  brittle,  whitish-brown,  hard  alloy,  of  a 
combines  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  compact  texture,  when  fused  with  white  crude 
in   proportion  to  its   mass.      Phosphoric   acid  iron.    The  habitudes  of  iron  with  roolybdena 
unites  with  iron,  but  very  slowly.      The  union  are  not  known. 

is  best  effected  by  adding  an  alkaline  phosphate        Dr.  Wollaston  first  showed,  that  the  forms  in 

to  a  solution  of  one  of  the  salts  of  iron,  when  it  which  native  iron  is  disposed  lo  break  are  those 

will  fall  down  in  a  white  precipitate.     This  acid  of  the  regular  octohedron  and  tetrahedron,  or 

is  found  combined  with  iron  in  the  bog  ores,  rhomboid,  consisting  of  these  forms  combined, 

and,  being  at  fint  taken  for  a  peculiar  metal.  In  a  specimen  possessed  by  tliis  philosopher  the 

was  called  siderite  by  Bergmann.    Liquid  fluo-  crystalline  surfaces  appear  to  have  been  the  ic- 

ric  acid  attacks  iron  with    violence :    the  so-  suit  of  a  process  of  oxidation  which  bas  penc- 

lution  is  not  crystallisable,  but  thickens  to  a  jelly,  trated  the  mass  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  di- 

which  may  be  rendered  solid  by  continuing  the  rection  of  its  laminae ;  but,  in  tbe  specimen  which 

heat.    The  acid  may  be  expelled  by  heating  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Geological  Society, 

strongly,  leaving  a  fine  red  oxide.     Borate  of  the  brilliant  suriaces  that  have  been  occasioned 

iron  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  by  forcible  separation  from  the  original  mass 

of  the  sulphate  with  neutral  borate  of  soda,  exhibit  also  the  same  configurations  as  are  opial 

Arsenic  acid  likewise  unites  with  iron.    This  in  the  fracture  of  octohedral   crystals,  and  aie 

arseniate  is  found  native.    Chromate  of  iron  has  found  in  many  simple  metals.    This  spontaneous 

been  found  in  the  department  of  Var  in  France,  decomposition  of  the  metal  in  the  directioa  of 

and  elsewhere.    Sulphur  combines  very  readily  its  crystalline  laminae  is  a  new  and  valuable  fact* 

with  iron.    A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers  From  Mr.  Danieirs  ingenious  experiments  on 

of  sulphur  being  moistened,  or  made  into  a  paste  the  mechanical  structure  of  iron,  developed  by 

with  vrater,  becomes  hot,  swells,  adheres  together,  solution,  we  learn,  that  a  mass  of.  bar-iron  wfaidi 

breaks,  and  emits  watery  vapors  of  an  hepatic  had  undergone  all  the  operations  of  poddl'mg 

smell.     If  the  mixture  be  considerable  in  quan-  and  rolling,  after  being  left  in  liquid  muriatic 

tity,  as  for  example   100  lbs.,  it  takes  fire  in  acid  till  saturation,  presented  the  appearance  of 

twenty  or  thirty  hours,  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  a  bundle  of  fiisces,  wVose  fibres   run  parallel 

vapors  cease.      By  fusion  with  iron,  sulphur  through  its  whole  length.    At  its  two  ends,  the 

produces  a  compound  of  the  same  nature  as  the  points  were  perfectly  detached  from  each  other, 

P3rrites,  and  exnibiting  the  same  radiated  stru&-  and  the  rods  were  altogether  so  distinct,  as  to  ap- 

ture  when  broken.    If  a  bar  of  iron  be  heated  to  pear  to  the  eye  to  be  but  loosely  compacted, 
whiteness,  and  then  touched  with  a  roll  of  sul-        Campoundi  of  iron. 

Shur,  the  two  substances  combine,  and  drop        1.  Oxides;  of  which  there  are  two»  or  per- 

own  together  in  a  fluid  state.    Mr.   Hatchett  haps  three.     1st  The  oxide  obtained  either  by 

found,  that  the  magnetical  pyrites  contain  the  digesting  an  excess  of  iron  filings  in  water,  by 

same    proportion    as    the    artificial   sulphuret.  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen,  or  by 

Phosphorus  may  be    combined  with  iron  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  solution  of  green  cop> 

adding  it,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  fine  iron  wire  peras,  and  drying  the  precipitate  ont  of  contact 

heated  moderately  red  in  a  crucible ;  or  by  fiis-  of  air,  is  of  a  black  color,  becoming  white  by  its 

ing  six  parts  of  iron  clippings,  with  six  of  glacial  union  with  water,  in  the  hydrate,  attxactible  Vy 

phosphoric  acid,  and  one  of  charcoal  powder,  the  magnet,  but  more  feebly  than  iron.    By  a 

This  phosphuret  is  magnetic ;  and  Mr.  Hatchett  mean  of  the  experiments  of  several  dienists« 

remarks,  that  iron,  which  in  its  soft  or  pure  its  composition  seems  to  be, 
stats  cannot  retain  magnetism,  is  enabled  to  do  j^j^         ^qq        77*82         3*5 

so  when  hardened  by  carbon,  sulphur,  or  phos-  Oxysen      28*5     32*18         1*0 

phorus,  unless  the  dose  be  so  great  as  to  destroy 

the  magnetic  property,  as  in  most  of  the  natural  Whence  the  prime  equivalent  of  iron  corner  nvu 

pyrites  and  plumbs^.    Iron  unites  with  gold,  we  perceive,  3*5.     Sir  H.  Davy's  number,  re- 
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to  the  oxygen  scale,  is  6-86,  one-half  of  redness,  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small  orifice, 

vfakh,  3-43,  is  very  nearly  the  determination  of  the  residue  which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  to 

fienelins.    But  Mr.  Porrett,  in  an  ingenious  dryness  the  green  muriate  of  iron.    It  is  a  fixed 

paper  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  substance,  requiring  a  red  heat  for  its  fusion.    It 

for  October  1819,  conceives,  that,  to  make  the  has  a  grayish  variegated  color,  a  metallic  splen- 

theoietical  proportions  relative  to  iron  harmo-  dor,  and  a  lamellar  texture.     It  absorbs  chlo- 

ime  with  the  experimental  results,  we  must  con-  rine  when   heated   in   this  gas,  and  becomes 

sider  1-75,  or  the  half  of  35,  as  its  true  prime  entirely  converted  into  the  volatile  deutoclilo- 

eqoivalenty  or  lowest  tenn  of  combination.    The  ride.     It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  of 

Iirotoxide  will  then  consist  of  two  primes  of  iron  j^^q                               46*57 

to  OM  of  oxygen.    ll.Thenaid,  in  his  Traits,  Chlorine!        .        !  53-43 

▼m.  II.  p.  73,  says,  *  The  above  oxide,  obtained  .         ,.      ^    ««^    n 

by  decomposing  protosnlphate  of  iron  by  potash  According  to  Mr.  Porrett 

or  soda,  and  washing  the  precipitate  in  close  2  primes  iron               .  3*5    43*75    100*0 

veflelswitb  water  deprived  of  its  air,  consists,  1  prime  chlorine          .  4*5    56*25     128*7 

according  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  of  100  parts  of  xhe  deutochloride  may  be  formed  by  the  com- 

noo,  and  25  of  oxygen.    This  determination  tu^iion  ^f  j^n  wire  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  gently 

would  make  Ae  atom  of  iron  4-0 ;  and  is  pro-  Seating  the  green  muriate  in  a  glass  tube.     It  is 

teUy  incorrect    This  proportion  is  proved,    he  the  volatile  compound  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy 

add^  *  by  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  in  his  celebrated^akerian  lecture  on  oxymuriatii 

^^\  wlpfcunc  Mid,    and   collecting  the  ^cid.      It  condenses  after  sublimation,  in  the 

evolved  hydrogen.     Now  by  this  method  ex-  forin  of  small  brilliant  iridescent  plates. 

trene  pveosioo  diould  be  ensured.'    2d.  Deu-  j^  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  of 

tozideofM.GayLas8ac.  Heformsitby  exposmg  '' 

a  coil  of  fine  iron  wire,  placed  in  an  ignited  ^^^  .   •                ....  35*1 

porcelain  tube,  to  a  corrent  of  steam,  as  long  as  Chlorine                ....  64'9 

anj  hydrogen  comes  over.     There  is  no  danger,  By  Mr.  Porrett 

he  says,  of  generating  peroxide  in  this  experi-  4  primes  iron           .    7*0    34*14    100*00 

sent,  because  iron  once  in  the  state  of  deutoxide  3  primes  chlorine     .  13*5    65*86    192*85 

has  no  such  affinity  for  oxygen  as  to  enable  it  to  3.  por  the  iodide  of  iron,  see  Iodine. 

decompose  water.     It  may  also,  he  states,  be  4.  Sulphurets  of  iron  ;  of  which,  according  to 

procured  by  calcining  strongly  a  mixture  of  one  Mr.  Porrett,  there  are  four,  though  only  two  are 

part  of  iron  and  three  parU  of  the  red  oxide  m  usually  described,  his  protosulphuret  and  persul- 

a  stone-ware  crucible,  to  the  neck  of  which  a  phuret. 

tube  is  adapted  to  cut  off  the  contact  of  air.  Thepersulphuret  of  iron  exists  in  nature.     It 

Bat  this  process  is  less  certain  than  the  firat,  be-  has  the  metallic  appearance  of  bronze,  but  its 

cause  a  oortion  of  peroxide  may  escape  the  re-  powder  is  blackUb-gray.     It  is  in  fact  the  mag- 

action  of  the  iron.    •  But  we  may  dispense  with  J^^^c  pyrites  of  mineralogy,  which  see  among 

die  trouble  of  makii^  it,'  adds  M.  Thenaid,  the  Ores  of  Iron.     By  the  analysis  of  Mr. 

'  because  it  is  found  abundant  y  in  nature.     He  Hatchett,  and  Professor  Proust,  it  seems  to  con- 

lefers  to  this  oxide,  the  crystallised  specular  iron  gj^^  ^f  if^Q 53 

ofe  of  Elba,  Corsica,  Dalecariia,  and  Sweden.  sulphur        .        !        !        .        '.  37 

He  also  cla»es  under  this  oxide  all  the  magne-  nc    »       !!             '«    •«          *         a  ^c 

tic  iron  ores ;  and  says,  that  the  above-described  ^''  ^^^^^^  represenU  it  as  composed  of 

pfolozide  does  not  exist  in  nature.    From  the  2  primes  iron              .  =  3*5    63*75    100 

synthesis  of  this  oxide  by  steam,  M.  Gay  Lussac  1  prime  sulphur          .      2*0    36*25      57 

has  determined  its  composition  to  be.  His  deutosulphate  and  tritosulphate  are  as 

Iron     .     .     100        72'72  follows: — 

Oxygen    .      37*5     27*28  Dentos.     3  primes  iron   . 

vhicfa  Mr.  Porrett  reconciles  to  theory,  by  repre-  2  primes  sulphur 

sentiBK  it  as  consisting  of  Triios.       4  primes  iron  . 

3  primes  iron         .        .  5*25    725     100  ^  P""'^  '"^P^'*' 

2  primes  oxygen             .  2*00    27*5      38  He  conceives,  that  in  Proust's  experiments,  as 

,    _-         ,      .,       -^          ,       v-jr  related  in  the  first  volume  of  Nicholson's  8vo. 

3d.  The  red  oxide.    It  may  be  obtained  by  journal,  descriptions  of  compounds  correspond- 

igmun^  the  nitrate,  or  carbonate ;   by  calcmmg  •      ^  ^^^  ^^  sulphurets  are  given, 

iron  m  open  vessels ;   or  simply  by  tr«iting  the  "^^  pcrsulphuret  is  the  cubic  iron  pyrites  of 

mecal  with  strong  nitnc  acid,  then  washing  and  ^^,^  min^orist.    It  consUts,  according  to  Mr. 

drying    the  residuum.    Colcothar  of  vitnol,  or  p^n^rt  of                              '               o 

thorough  calcined  cooperas,  may  be  considered  as  1  pri^eiron  .        .1*75    46*5     1000 

peroxide   of  iron.    It  exists  abundantly  native  1  ^rime  sulphur    .200    53*5     114-2;  and 

in  the  red  iron  or^.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^  Hatehetfs  celebrated  experi- 

ol,  accoxding  to  Mr.  Porrett,  ^^^  ^^  pyrites,  published  in  the  Philosophical 

Ir«m          .                .100    70=4  primes.  Transactions  for  1804,  gives  of  iron           100 

Oxygen    .                 .43    30=:  3  primes.  sulphur     113 

2.  Chlorides  of  iron ;  of  which  there  are  two,  5.  Carburets  of  iron.    These  compounds  form 

&vt  examined  in  detail  by  Dr.  John  Davy.   The  steel,  and  probably  cast-iron ;   though  the  lat- 

protpchlonde  may  be  procured  by  heating  to  ter  contains  also  some  other  ingredients.     Tbs 
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latest  practical  researches  on  the  constitution  of  ammonia,  which  come  over ;  while  a  mixture  of 

these  carbarets,  are  those  of  Mr.  Daniell,  above  charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the  state 

quoted.  of  pulverulent  pyrophorus,  ready  to  become  in- 

We  annex  Mr.  Mushet*s  table  of  the  propor-  flamed  with  contact  of  air.    See  Paussic  Acid. 

tions  of  carbon  corresponding  to  different  car-  Proto^Uate,  colorless,  soluble, 

burets  of  iron.  PergalUte,  purple,  insoluble. 

1    Soft  cast-steel  Protomuriste,  green  crystals,  very  soluble. 

"•  ^                 / .    ,  Permuriate,  brown,  uncrystallisable,  very  sola* 

^  Common  cast-steel  ^,^  g^  the  chlorides  of  iron  previously  described. 

^  The  same,  but  harder.  Protonitrate,  pale  green,  soluble. 

>fc  The  same  too  hard  for  drawmg.  Pemitrate,  b^wn,\oUlble. 

^  J^i?J^  1"^°"  Protoxalate,  green  prisms,  soluble, 

i  Mottled  cast-iron.  Peroxalate,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble, 

w  Black  cast-iron.  Protophosplite,  blue,  insofuble. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  is  also  a, carburet  of  Perphosphate,  white, insoluble, 

iron,  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  metal,  Protosuccinate,  brown  crystals,  soluble, 

which,  calling  die  prime  of  iron  1*75,  makes  it  a  Penuccinate,  brownish-red,  insoluble, 

compound  of  twenty-one  primes  of  carbon  to  one  Protosulphate,  green  vitriol,  or  copperas.     It 

of  metal.  is  generally  formed  by  exposing  native  pyrites  to 

Salti  of  iran.    These  salts  have  the  follpwing  air  and  moisture,  when  the  sulphur  and  iron 

gtneral  characters :—  both  absorb  oxygen,  and  form  the  salt.    There 

1.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water;  those  is,  however,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 

with  the  protoxide  for  a  base  are  generally  crys-  roust  be  saturated  by  digesting  the  lixivium  of 

tallisable ;    those  with  the  peroxide  are    gene-  the  decomposed  pyrites  with  a  quantity  of  iron 

rally  not ;  the  former  are  insoluble,  the  latter  plates  or  turnings. 

soluble  in  alcohol.  2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash  It  forms  beautiful  green  crystals,  which  are 
throws  down  a  blue  precipitate,  or  one  becom-  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  whose  &ces  are 
ing  blue  in  the  air.  3.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  rfaomos  vrith  angles  of  79*^  50'  and  100^  10',  in- 
dark  purple  precipitate,  or  one  becoming  so  in  clined  to  each  c^er  at  angles  of  98^  3T  and  81® 
the  air.  4.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potash  or  ammo-  23'.  Specific  gravity  1'84.  Its  taste  is  harsh 
nia  gives  a  black  precipitate ;  out  sulphureted  and  styptic.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Two 
hydrogen  merely  deprives  the  solutions  of  iron  of  parts  of  cold  and  three-fourths  of  boiling  water 
their  yellow-brown  color.  5.  Phosphate  of  soda  dissolve  it.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  aloohoL 
gives  a  whitish  precipitate.  6.  JBenzoate  of  Exposure  to  air  converts  the  surface  of  the  crys- 
ammonia,  yellow.  7.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  tals  into  a  red  by  separating  the  water  of  crystal- 
flesh-colored  with  the  peroxide.  Protacetate  of  lisation,  and  a  stronger  heat  drives  off  the 
iron  forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  green  sulphuric  acid.  Its  constituents  are  28*9  acid, 
color,  a  sweetish  styptic  taste,  and  a  specific  gra-  28*3  protoxide,  and  45  water,  according  to  Ber- 
vity  1*368.  xelius :    consisting,  according  to*  Mr.  Porrett's 

Peracetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish-brown  un-  views,  of  1  prime  acid  -f  2  oxide  +  7  water, 

crystallisable  solution  much  used  by  the  calico  Persulphate.    Of  this  salt  there  seems  to  be 

printers,  and  prepared  by  keeping  iron  turnings,  fbur  or  more  varieties,  having  a  ferreous  base, 

or  pieces  of  old  iron,  for  six  months  immersed  which  consists,  by  Mr.  Porrett,  of  4  primes  iron 

in  redistilled  pyrolignous  acid.  -f  3  oxygen  zz  10  in  weight,  firom  which  their 

Protarseniate  of  iron  exists  native  in  crystals,  constitution  may  be  learned. 

and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state,  by  The  tartrate  and  pertartrateofiionmayalsobe 

pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of  formed ;  or,  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with 

iron.    It  is  insoluble,  and  consists,  according  to  water  on  iron  filings,  a  triple  salt  may  be  obtain- 

Chenevix^  of  38  acid,  43  oxide,  and  19  water,  in  ed,  formerly  called  tartarisied  tincture  of  Mars. 

100  parts.  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the 

Perarseniate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pour-  materia  roedica.    The  protoxide  acts  as  a  genial 

ing  arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of  iron ;  stimulant  and  tonic,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  de- 

or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  protarseniate.  It  bility  not  connected  with  organic  congestion  or 

is  insoluble.  inflammation.     It  is  peculiarly  efficacious   in 

Antimoniateof  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  chlorosis.    It  appears  to  me,  says  Dr.  Ure,  that 

insoluble.  the  peroxide  ana  its  combinations  are  almost  uni- 

Borate,  pale  yellow,  insoluble.  formly  irritating,  causing  heartburn,  febrile  heat, 

Benzoate,  yellow,  insoluble.  and  quickness  of  pulse.     Many  chalybeate  mi- 

Protocarbonate,  greenish,  soluble.  neral   waters    contain   an    exceedingly  minute 

Percarbonate,  brown,  insoluble.  quantity  of  protocarbonate  of  iron,  and  yet  exer- 

Chromate,  blackish,  insoluble.  else  an  astonishing  power  in  recruiting  the  ex- 

Protocitrate,  brown  crystals,  soluble.  hausted  frame.      I  believe  their  virtue  to  be 

Protoferroprussiate,  white,  insoluble.  derived  simply  from  the  metal  being  oxidized 

Perferroprussiate,  white,  insoluble.  to  a  minimum,  and  diffused  by  the  agency  of  a 

This    constitutes    a  very  peculiar    chemical  mild  acid  through  agreat  body  of  water,  in  which 

pigment.    When  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  state  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and 

400^  it  takes  fire  in  the  open  air ;   but  in  close  speedily  imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  counte- 

/essels  it  is  decomposed,  apparently,  into  car-  nance.    I    find    that    tiiese    qualities  may  be 

bureted  hydrogen,  water,  ana  hydrocyanate  of  imitated  exactly,  by  dissolving  three  grains  of 
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<uli>hue  or  iron,  and  sixty  of  bicarbonate  of  of  the  stream  :  the  apan  ii  340.  I1ie  atmlments 
(joush,  ID  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agitation  in  rest  on  a  lolid  ruck,  but  their  own  tnurnal  su- 
adose  vessel.  lidily  appears  to  be   doubtful.      The  wei^l't  of 

Iioa  Bbidoes,  in  modem  engineering,  are  an     iron   id  it  is  350  topj;  310  of  them  being  of 
inrenbon  exclusively  British ;  and  one  of  which     caat,  and  forty  of  wrought  iron, 
the  mftiopolis  of  this  country  contain)  two  of        In  the   same  year  a  bridge  was   erected   at 
ilie  most  complete  apecimens.  BuUiixu,  near  Colebrook  Dale  by  Mr.  Telford ; 

Ttie  first  iron  bridge  erected  was  that  of  ca«t  130  feet  in  span,  weighing  \^i  tana  ;  and  rising 
iron  over  the  Severn,  about  two  miles  below  only  seventeen  feet  in  the  roadway,  buifumished 
Cuietrook  Dale,  Shropshire,  between  the  villages  on  each  side  with  a  stronger  arch,  of  about  twice 
of  Brosely  and  Madeley.  It  consists  of  five  ribs  the  depth,  lliis  indeed  eitends  to  tlie  top  of 
fbrmiDg  the  segmput  of  a  circle;  and  haviog  iU  the  railing,  and  assists  both  iu  suspendtng  the 
duird  line  100  feet  in  length,  and  its  versed  sine  part  of  the  road  which  is  below  it  by  means  of 
forty-five  fe«t ;  making  its  curve  almost  a  semi-  king-posts,  and  supporting  the  part  nearer  the 
cirde.  The  arch  springs  at  about  ten  feel  from  abntments  by  braces  and  shores.  The  breadth 
tow  water  mark,  which  makes  the  entire  height  is  eighteen  feet ;  and  the  construction  would  not 
Irom  the  water  to  thevertex  of  the  soffit  fifly-ttve  be  io  easily  applicable  to  a  wider  bridge. 
&et  Oo  the  aich-shaped  ribs  the  roadway  is  Another  iron  bridge  was  erected  in  1796  on 
fomwd  by  pieces  of  cut  iron  and  plates  which  the  Parrot  at  Bridgmater,  by  the  Colebrook 
cany  the  road.  This  bridge  was  cast  at  the  Dale  Company,  consisting  of  an  elliptic  arch  of 
Ccdbrooke  Dale  foundries  by  Mr.  Abiah  Darby,  seventy-five  ieet  span,  and  twenty-three  feet 
and  erected  in  17T7.  The  cnrvatnie  of  the  ex-  height,  and  resembling  ihe  bridge  at  Wearmoutb 
terior  cn^centric  arches,  which  assist  in  support-  in  the  mode  of  filling  the  haunches  with  circular 
log  th>  -railway,  though  somewhat  too  great  fut    rings. 

the  mo«t  favorable  exertion  of  their  resistance,  Even  fiulurei  may  be  useful  to  record  as 
leaves  tbem  still  sufficiently  strong  for  the  pur-  wamii^.  Two  occurred  at  this  time,  one  at 
poM  intended  ;  and  the  partial  ^Inre,  which  Yam  in  Stafibrdshire,  and  another  in  Hereford- 
accideatally  occurred,  bears  testimony  rather  to  shire.  The  former  was  in  a  bridge  of  160  feet 
the  enerits  than  to  the  faults  of  the  bridge,  as  span  over  the  Tee* ;  and  the  latter  on  a  similar 
they  would  be  estimated  in  any  other  situation  :  erection  on  the  Tame:  both  fell  to  pieees  on 
for  the  lateral  thrust,  which  it  is  desirable  to  re-  the  removal  of  their  centres, 
dace  ■■  much  as  possible,  was  here  actually  too  In  1803  an'  iron  bridge  of  161  feet  span,  and 
taall,  and  the  abntments  were  forced  inwards,  sixteen  and  a  half  rise,  was  completed  at  Staines, 
Ij  the  pressure  of  the  loose  external  materials,  on  the  general  model  of  that  at  Wearmouih,  but 
!ana\ag  the  banks,  against  which  the  abutments  its  parts  were  connected  somewhat  dificrently. 
pressed.  It  began  to   sink,  and  some  of  the  transverse 

Un  the  whole,  if  not  so  elegant  a  structure  as  pieces  broke  in  a  short  time  after  it  was  finished, 
t-me  that  have  succeeded  it,  this  is  a  most  res-  when  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  one  of 
_   ....      _    J  __;__.:*_    _j!c__.    —   subjoin  a    the  abutments  had  failed ;  and  when  this  was  re- 

f  aired  the  other  gave  way  in  a  similar  manner. 
t  was  pushed  outwards  horizontally ;  and  the 
CoUinok  Dak  Bridge.  architect  seems  to  have  trusted  to  Ihe  hrmnesi  of 

the  iron,  and  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship, 
neglecting  the  calculation  of  the  lateral  thrust. 
The  derangement,  however,  was  not  material. 

Mr.  Uennie's  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Witham 
at  Boiton  in  Lincolnshire,  we  believe,  was  next 
iD  order  of  time.  There  is  not  a  more  elegant 
structure  of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  span 
is  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  rise  five  and  a  naif 
only;  but  the  abutments  are  well  constructed, 
and  it  has  stood  securely,  notwithstanding  the 
fracture  of  some  of  the  cross  pieces  of  the 
The  DCxt  cast  iron  bridge  seen  in  this  countiy  frames,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  unequal 
was  dcsigaed  tnr  the  celebrated  Thomu  Paine ;  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling. 
it  was  inteoded  to  be  erected  in  America,  and  Messrs.  Jessop  have  erected  two  iron  bridges 
was  m  imitalioD  of  a  catenarian  curve:  the  at  Brwfol,  of  lOO  feet  span,  rising  fifteen;  each 
Mini  i  WilkersofRotherham  were  the  founden.  of  them  contains  150  tons  of  gray  iron:  the  ex- 
Paiae,  however,  became  involved  in  his  circum-  pense  of  each  was  about  £4000.  The  chords  of 
sttDces,  and  the  bridge,  afler  being  exhibited  at  their  arches  are  segments  of  circles,  of  100  feet 
PaDcrvs,  was  taken  to  pieces  and  the  materials  in  dimension,  their  versed  sine  fifteen;  the  di»- 
med  in  the  bridge  at  WearmoiUh,  erected  under  meter  nf  the  complete  circle,  of  which  the  arch 
the  diicction  of  R.  Burdon,  esq.  and  Mr.  Tfao-  u  a  segment,  163  leetjand  the  height  of  the  frame 
ttas  Wilson,  and  which  was  completed  in  1796.  work  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  two  feet  four.  Sea 
It  I*  near  Sunderland,  and  is  oRen  called  by  the    plate  BaincES. 

name  of  that  place-  This  beautiful  edificesprings  In  1803  ^  lic;ht  iron  bridge,  for  foot  passen- 
wenl?  feet  above  low  water  mark  ;  and  the  arch  gers  only,  was  thrown  across  the  Seine,  opposite 
me*  thirty  feet,  leaving  a  heiKht  of  100  feet  in  to  the  ^te  of  the  Louvre.  Narrow  stone  pien, 
tbe  whidc  b:  the  passage  v,'  ships  in  the  middle    leaving  the  lateral  thrust  uncompensated,  art  its 
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supporters,  and  there  is  great  apparent  deficiency  the  roadway  is  thirty-six  feet  clesr.^  The  arches 

n  strength;  but  it  is  improbable  than  any  feilure  resemble  those  of  Messrs.  Jessop's  bridges  at 

should  occur  in  such  a  situation,  supposing  the  Bristol ;  but  the  bridge  has,  on  the  whole,  a 

construction  of  the  bridge  itself  to  be  sound.  See  lighter  appearance,  while  the  abutments  are  more 

plate  BaiDCES.  compact  and  solid. 

In  1811  Mr.  Telford  threw  an   iron  bridge         The  Southwark,  or  Trafalgar  Bridge,  at  the 

over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  Bonar  in  Sutherland-  bottom  of  Queen  Street,*  Cheapide,  has  beea 

shire,  Scotland.     It  consists  of  an  arch  whose  considered  the  finest  iron  bridge  in  the  worU.  It 

chord  is  150  feet,  versed  sine  twenty  feet,  dia-  consists  of  three  magnificent  arches,  resting  oa 

meter  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  arch  is  an  ab-  granite  piers  and  abutments.  Mr.  Rennie  wasihc 

■cissa,  391  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame-work  architect:  and  the  arches  were  cast  by  Messrs. 

of  the  arch  at  the  vertex  three  feet.  Walker  and  Yates,  late  of  Rotherham  in  York- 

But  the  two  noble  erections  of  this  kind  on  the  shire.     The  chord  of  the  middle  arch  is  240  1 

Thames  have  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  feet.    Its  curve  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  624 

engineers.   FiaitrAa// Bridge,  ihe  first  of  them,  was  feet  diameter;  its  versed  sine  twenty-four  feet ; 

opened  in  August  1816:   it  consists   of  nine  and  the  height  of  the  frame-work  of  the  arch  at 

arches  of  cast  iron,  each  of  seventy-eight  feet  the  vertex,  six  feet.     See  Bridges. 
span,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  feet  rise.        The  following  is  the  weight  of  half  of  the 

Tlie  architect  was  Mr.  Walker.    The  breadth  of  middle  arch  of  this  bridge : — 
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•         • 

•         .         • 

77     5 

Road 

1 

way  and  pavement 

• 

•        • 

•         ■ 
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650     0 

Whole  weight 1523    0 

Springing  plate 13  10 

Abutment 11,000     0 

Span  240  feet    Rise  twenW-four.  Depth  of  the  blocks  or  plates  at  the 
crown  six  feet;  at  the  pier  eight  feet. 

We  may  notice  that  a  still  more  splendid  iron  of  their  iron  ores;  and  we  remember  one  in- 
bridge  of  one  arch  was  projected  by  M  r.  Tel-  stance  in  which  a  large  mountain  of  pure  metal- 
ford,  and  for  some  time  under  the  consideration  lie  iron  was  found  in  an  extensive  mmeralogical 
of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  a  district  in  Sweden.  But,  generally  speaking, 
substitute  for  London  Bridge.  The  chord  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  our  fuel,  widi 
the  arch  was  to  be  600  feet;  and  it  was  to  have  the  vast  capitals  employed  by  British  iron  mas- 
its  centre  not  less  than  sixty-five  feet  high  in  the  ters,  have  enabled  us  to  materially  improve  the 
clear :  but  the  opinions  of  respectable  architects  foundry  process. 

were  so  divided  as  (o  its  merits  that  the  plan        We  may  commence  our  examination  of  this 

was  relinquished.  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  process  employed 

Minor  erections  of  this  kind  are  now  common,  by  the  Romans, 
and  Mr.  Telford  has  erected  several  aqueduct       The  ancient  mode  of  reducing  the   ores  oi 

bridges  on  a  large  scale.    One  of  these,  near  Wei-  iron  is  thus  described  by  Agricola.    A  mass  ol 

lington  in  Shropshire,  cast  by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  brick- work  was  raised  five  feet  in  length  and 

was  completed  m  1796.    It  is  180  feet  long,  and  breadth  and  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  resem- 

twenty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river,  being  bling  a  smith's  hearth,  except  that  in  the  middli 

supported  on  iron  pillars.  of  this  was  sunk  a  cup-shaped  cavity  or  crucible 

A  large  one  was  cast  by  Mr.  Hazledine,  for  one  foot  in  depth  and  half  a  foot  wide,  in  thi 

carrying  the  Ellesmere  Canal  over  the  river  Dee,  upper  part  of  which  was  made  a  hole  openini 

at  fontcysylte  near  Llangollen.    It  is  supported  into  a  channel  through  the  brick-work.      Thi 

126  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  by  twenty  hole  being  closed  with  clay,  the  crucible   yf^ 

stone  pillars,  and  is  1020  feet  in  length  and  filled  with  lighted  charcoal,  heaped  up  so  as  t« 

twelve  feet  wide.    See  plate  II.  fig.  4.  be  above  the  level  of  the  hearth ;  a  blast  of  ai 

Iron  Foundry.    See  Iron  Manufacture,  was  then  admitted  through  a  pipe  let  into  ih 

Iron  Manufacture.    This  important  branch  wall  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  smith's  forge,  an* 

of  our  manufactures  has  tended  most  materially  so  contrived  that  the  focus  of  the  blast  shouh 

towards  establishing  the  commercial  superiority  be  just  above  the  centre  of  the  crucible.    Chai 

of  Great  Britain  over  every  other  competitor,  coal  alone  was  added  from  time  to  time,  till   th 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  parts  of  Europe  heap  became  thoroughly  hot,  and  then,  at    th 

that  excel  us  both  in  the  richness  and  quantity  discretion  of  the  workmen,  the  ore,  in  very  smal 
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pieces,  anroasted,    but  mixed  with  unslaked  When  the  whole  has  been  glowing^  hot  for  som«> 

quck-lime,  was  kid  on  alternately  with  the  time,  the  pieces,  being  now  soft  and  at  a  weld- 

charcoal.   As  soon  as  it  had  descended  low  ing  beat,  are  by  the  dextrous    management  of 

ooB^  to  be  within  ttie  immediate  influence  of  the  workmen  brought  in  close  contact  with  each 

the  blast  (which  in  a  furnace  of  this  construe-  other  by  means  of  an  iron  bar ;  they  are  then 

tuo  wDold  be  in  a  few  minutes)  the  lime  and  lightly  hammered  while  still  in  the  furnace,  and 

tuAj  part  of  the  ore  become  fused  into  a  slag,  thus  the  whole  mass  acquires  sufficient  compact- 

ttdcDveloping  the  iron,  now  in  a  metallic  state,  ness  to  be  removed  to  the  anvil  without  falling 

sak  down  into  the    crucible,  displacing   the  to  pieces ;  it  is  now  hammered  with  a  gradually 

c^ircoal  with  which  it  had  been  at  first  charged,  increasing  force,  the  earthy  impurities  are  thrown 

Tie  matter  remaining  at  rest  in  the  crucible  off,  together  widi  the  scales  or  black  oxide ;  the 

an  an  opportunity  to  the  particles  of  iron  to  lump  is  divided  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  siie, 

■at  to  the  bottom,  which  they  did  in  greater  or  which  by  repeated  heating  and  hammering  are 

a  proportion  according  to  the  fluidity  of  the  drawn  into  bars.    The  rich  red  haematite,  as 

i^aud  the- completely  metallic  state  of  the  appears  from  an  experiment  of   Mr.  Mushet, 

BKL  After  tliis  process  had  been  going  on  for  is  capable  of  being  manu&ctured  in  the  same 

%  space  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  the  way. 

enhk  became  filled  with  melted  matter :  at        These  ancient  methods  have  &Uen  into  disuse, 

2»  time  the  hole  which  had  been  at  first  stopped  not  because  the  quality  of  the  iron  thus  pro- 

H  with  clay  was  opened  by  means  of  an  iron  duced  was  objected  to,  but  because  the  time  and 

arutroduoed  through  the  channel  in  the  brick-  fuel  consumed  were  enormous,  and  the  iron  that 

^  and  the  scoriae  immediately  flowed  out,  remained  in  the  scoriae  amounted  at  least  to 

teiTing  the  iron  behind  covered  with  hot  char-  one-half  of  the  original  metallic  contents  of  the 

^^  The  blast  being  stopped,  the  furnace  soon  ore. 

pt  nfficiently  cool  to  allow  the  workmen  to        When  iron-stones  are  said  to  contain  good  or 

^erat  the  iron,  which  was  found  imperfectly  bad  iron,  the  expression  ought  to  be  understood 

i'-cieted  together  into  a  mass  nearly  of  the  as  a  comparative  assertion,  confined  to  local 

^  of  a  wooden  bowl :  this  being  transferred  rules,  and  judged  by  certain  fixed  local  stand- 

2  20  anvil  was  first  carefully  hammered  with  ards;  into  the  accotmt  of  which  many  things 

•"^ea  mallets    to  break  off  the   encrusting  must  be  taken,  which  are  frequently  overlooked. 

^rc  and  render  it  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  At  every  iron- work,  a  certain  portion  of  fuel, 

-t  i\t  hammer,  to  which  it  was  next  subjected ;  coke  or  charcoal,  by  weight,  is  understood  to  be 

^  then  divided  into  five  or  six  pieces,  each  sufficient  to  smelt  and  manufacture  a  determinate 

^  separately  forged  into  a  bar,  and  thus  the  weight  and    Quality   of   iron-stones   combined 

^^!ra2ioo  was  finished.    The  iron  thus  obtained  together,  in  order  that  a  certain  quality  of  crude 

"^  extremely  tough  and  hard,  but  difficult  to  iron  may  be  produced.    In  this  case,  should  a 

*^  and  was  in  great  request  for  helmets  and  new  iron-stone  be  substituted   for  one  whose 

Ci£r  aiticles  of  defensive  armour,  and  in  general  quality  and  effects  are  already  known,  and  should 

^>n  purposes  where  toughness  and  hardness  its  application  be  productive  of  iron  less  carbo>- 

^"^  were  particularly  required.     The  rich  nated  than  formerly,  it  would  instantly  be  deno- 

••^iitj  of  the  ore,  and  the  circumstances  under  minated   a  bad   iron-stone,   or    an    iron-stone 

*^  it  was  reduced,  were  probably  the  chief  containing  bad  iron ;  an  assertion  only  true  com- 

'^sees  of  the  excellence  of  tms  kind  of  iron ;  paratively  so  fiar  as  it  would  affect  the  interest  of 

I  peculiarity  however  in  the  method  of  foiging  the  manu&cturer,  unless  corrected  by  an  addi- 

isajr  also  have  somewhat  contributed  to  £is;  tion  of  fiiel,  a  change  of  the  mixture  of  ores,  or 

^.  vhile  it  was  under  the  tilt  hammer,  an  as-  a  varied  application  of  the  lime-stone  used  as  a 

^  stood  by  with  a  ladle  of  water,  with  solvent  or  flux.    But  this  is  no  proof  that  the 

'^di  he  sfM'inkled  the  baur  as  often  as  it  was  (quality  of  iron,  as  it  exists  in  the  ore,  is  bad, 

^^  by  the  hammer.  smce  a  larger  proportion  of  coke,  or  a  change 

^  poorer  ores,  which  were  incapable  of  of  mixture,  which  incurs  no  additional  expense, 

^  smelted  in  the  above  method,  were  first  can  correct  the  evil.    It  rather  furobhes  a  de- 

'f'M^  washed,  and  roasted,  then  reduced  to  monstration  that  the  iron  in  all  ores  is  the  same ; 

V^  DO  larger  than  hazle-nuts,  and  reduced  but  that,  in  calling  it  into  a  metallic  form,  the 

'%  doubt  with  the  addition  of  lime)  in  blast  quality  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  reduction  of 

^'Baccs  from  seren  to  eight  feet  high  and  shaped  those  mixtures  originally  united  with  it 

■^u  chimney.     In  these  a  considerably  greater        Taking  as  a  general  principle  that  the  crude 

^  could  be  produced  than  in  the  former,  but  iron  contained  in  all  iron-stones  is  the  same,  and 

-  <Joes  not  appear  that  the  metal  when  taken  that  it  can  be  called  into  existence  as  a  metal  of 

'M  of  the  fiimace  was  in  the  state  of  cast  iron ;  all  the  various  degrees  of  carbonation,  by  regu- 

i-f^n  it  is  that  it  was  always  allowed  to  cool  lating  the  proportion  of  fuel  and  of  the  solvent, 

^^  and  was  never  run  into  pigs  as  is  the  modem  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  those  mixtures 

?^ce.  which  determine  the  future  quality  of  the  crude 

However  simple  this  process  may  at  first  view  iron. 
*9^f  it  is  attended  with  some  very  serious        1.  Argillaceous  iron-stone  having  fine  clay  as 

r^cticai  difficulties,  and  we  may  now  describe  its  chief  component  earth,  lime  in  the  next  pro- 

^^r  mediod  by  which  the  richer  veins  of  portion,  and  both  these  nearly  destitute  of  sand ; 

^  oie  maj  be  worked.    The  ore  being  broken  which,  when  properly  torrefied,  exhibits  fibres 

^  small  pieces  is  heaped  upon  a  bed  of  char-  on  its  internal  surnce,  of  a  brown,  dark  brown, 

^  in  a  very  simple    reverberatory  furnace,  or  claret  color,  running  eitlier  in  streaks  or  ra- 
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diated,  and  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  tongue,  different  degrees  of  fusibility  and  strength.     Is 

will  afford,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  cokes  it  not  obvious,    since  the  qualities  of  crude 

and  lime-stone,  iron  of  the  finest  <j[uality,  pos-  iron  depend  upon  the  mixtures  and  their  kinds 

sessing  strength  conjoined  with  an  intimate  de-  composing  the  stones,  that  if  nature  be  assisted 

gree  of  fusibility.  by  adding  or  subtracting  irom  them  in  the  blast- 

3.  Calcareous  iron-stone,  that  which  contains  furnace,  eveiy  quality  of  crude  iron  may  be 

lime  as  its  principal  earthy  mixture;  holding  produced  from  the  same  iron-stone ? 

clay  in  the  next  proportion,  and  both  these  com-  The  usual  criterions  by  which  iron-stone  is 

paratively   unalloyed  (totally  they  never  are)  judged,  whether  it  be  sufficiently  rich  in  iron  for 

with  sand ;  which,  when  regularly  torrefied,  as-  the  purpose  of  smelting,  are  the  following : — 

sumes  a  variety  of  shades  g^ierally  lighter  in  the  1.  The  degree  of  tenacity  with  which  it  ad* 

color  than  the  former  class,  which  sometimes,  heres  to   the  tongue  after  torrefiiction.    2.  Its 

and  sometimes  not,  presents  internal  fibres,  and  color.    3.  The  obedience  to  the  magnet  when 

which  adheres  less  tenaciously  to  the  tongue ;  pulverised.    4.  By  depriving  of  its  iron  a  given 

always    contains  iron   which  can  be  revived,  weight  of  the  ore,  in  contact  with  charcoal  and 

richly  carbonated  vrith  a  comparativelr  small  fusible  earths  in  the  assay  furnace, 

quantity  of  cokes,  and  with  a  trifling  addition  of  The  first  and  third  of  these  methods  are  liable 

lime.    Under  this  class  of  iron-stones  are  found  to  great  error.    The  adhesion  to  the  tongue  will 

those  which  produce  iron  of  a  fusible  nature,  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  clay 

seldom  connected  with  strength,  but  valuable  for  and  its  kind  contained  in  the  stone,  than  to  its 

its  utility  in  fine  castings,  which  require  oma-  real  contents  in  iron.    Iron-stone  may  also  be 

ment  more  than  durability.  torrefied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  its 

3.  Those  iron-stones  whose  component  parts  internal  surface  of  this  property ;  as  it  is  only 
are  nearly  an  equalised  mixture  of  clay,  lime,  peculiar  to  the  stone  at  a  certain  stage  of  torre- 
and  sand,  which  torrefy  vrith  a  flight  degree  of  raction« 

adhesion  to  the  tongue,  assuming  a  darkened  or  The  influence  which  the  magnet  possesses 
brownish  color,  void  of  every  internal  fibre,  over  some  ores  of  iron  is  no  direct  proof  of  the 
always  afford,  with  the  local  proportion  of  fuel,  quantity  of  iron  contained,  as  some  ores  which 
iron  of  an  intermediate  quali^  for  fusibility  and  contain  fifteen  parts  in  100  are  completely  mag- 
softness,  but  generally  possessing  strength  in  an  netic,  while  others  again  that  contain  sixty  to 
eminent  degree.  Such  iron  is  excellently  adapted  seventy  parts  of  iron  in  100  are  not  in  the 
for  the  manufiauAure  of  great  guns,  mortars,  and  smallest  aegree  affected  with  this  property.  The 
the  large  species  of  machinery.  Its  application  magnetic  test  is  more  used  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
to  the  purpose  of  bar-iron  making  would  also  istent  state  of  the  metal,  whether  mineralised 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  with  an  acid,  combined  with  sulphur  or  with 
possessing  neither  the  extreme  of  fusibility  nor  oxygen,  or  existing  in  a  disengaged  stale  more 
of  infusibility :  it  would  greatly  prevent,  in  the  or  less  metallic.  No  iron-stones,  which  in  their 
manufacturing,  a  tendency,  vrhich  iron  possessed  native  state  contain  their  iron  mineralised  with 
of  these  extremes  has,  to  become  rea  or  cold  oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  completely 
■hort.  dispersed  through  an  intimate  combination  of 

4.  Iron-stones  which  unite  a  large  proportion  clay,  lime,  and  silex,  containing  water,  carbonic 
of  sand  with  sparing  portions  of  clay  and  lime,  acid,  and  sometimes  concrete  sulphur,  are  obe- 
which,  upon  being  slightly  exposed  to  heat,  ex-  dient  to  the  magnet  till  such  time  as  torrefiaiction 
hibit  masses  of  semivitrification,  neither  obedient  has  passed  upon  them,  either  exposed  to  open 
to  the  magnet,  nor  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  air,  or  in  contact  vrith  charcoal  in  close  vessels, 
hiving  a  refractory  disposition  to  part,  and  jpos-  If  this  process  is  continued  for  a  short  time,  the 
sessing  a  dark  blue  or  blue  color,  alwavs  afford,  whole  mass  will  become  obedient;  but  this  af- 

'  with  the' usual  proportion  of  fuel,  crude  iron  of  fection  will  still  depend  upon  the  relative  quan- 

the  worst  quality,  either  as  to  strength  or  fusi-  tity  of  concrete  oxygen  fixed  with  the  iron. 

bility.    Such  metal  is  commonly  highly  oxygen-  Individually,  however,  iron-stones  are  affected 

'  ated  and  brittle ;  incapable  of  being  used  alone  by  the  proportion  of  heat  conveyed  to  them 

for  any  melting  purpose ;  and,  when  applied  to  while  torrefying.    If  the  quantity  communicated 

■  the  use  of  the  foige,  affords  malleable  iron,  which  has  been  sparing,  so  as  not  to  have  carried  off 

I  possesses  the  cold  short  quality.  all  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  the  magnetic 

[  These  are  the  four  principal  classes  under  virtue  vrill  also  be  proportionally  absent;  if  the 

which  Mr.  Mushet  has  arranged  his  iron-stones,  dissipation  of  these  substances  has  been  com- 

j  with  regard  to  their  tendency  to  afford  their  iron  plete,  the  magnet  vrill  possess  an  influence  in 

*  carbonated,  possessing  strength,  or  otherwise,  the  exact  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 

when  smeltea  in  the  brass  furnace  with  a  detei^  remains  combined  with  the  metal.  Should  it 
minate  quantity  of  fuel.  As  thb  classification  happen  that  a  degree  of  heat,  capable  of  exciting 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  results  obtained  in  fusion,  is  applied,  the  mass  will  then  rapidly 
the  large  way,  it  may  serve  as  a  groundwork  to  lose  its  magnetic  obedience  by  an  extra-fixation 
those  who  may  wish  to  attain  a  practical  know-  of  oxygen ;  if  driven  so  far  as  to  make  it  ex- 
ledge  of  these  ores,  so  fiir  as  it  relates  to  their  hibit  a  semi-vitrified  appearance,  this  principle 
manufacture.  would  be  found  to  be  entirely  annihilated. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  counteract  the  natural        Although  the  color  which  iron-stones  assume 

tendency  which  every  iron-stone  has  in  this  case,  in  torrefying  intimately  depends  upon  the  de- 

to  afford  its  iron  of  a  certain  quality,  and  to  gree  of  heat  presented  to  them  in  the  operation 

make  each  of  them  yield  crude  iron  of  all  the  of  burning,  yet,  by  regulating  this  agent  in  a 
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proper  manneri  an  accurate  knowledge  may  be  dered  as  an  operation  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 

tonnedi  not  only  of  the  probable  quantity  of  the  iron-stone  unites  with  a  portion  of  oxygen, 

irao,  bat  even  of  its  tenoency  to  become  car-  and  in  so  far  as  this  requires  to  be  again  re- 

boDited  in  smelting.     The  expulsion  of   the  mofed  in  the  smelting  furnace,    previous  to 

later  and  acid  leaves  the  combined  earths  more  separation,  it  has  been  deprecated  or  thought 

exposed  to  determination.    The  small  specula  unnecessary.      Practice,    however,    has    more 

of  silex  are  distinctly  discerned;  adhesion  to  the  clearly  in  tliis,  than  in  any  other  metallurgical 

toDgqe  developes  the  presence  of  clay ;  and  lime  operation,  determined  the  utility  and  necessity 

is  indicated  by  its  assuming  a  whitish  color,  ot  roasting  the  ores,  previous  to  their  being 

other  striated  or  disseminata,  approaching  to-  smelted. 
wards  the  surfiux  of  the  stone.  Iron-stones  in  general,  in  roasting,  lose  from 

TIm  last  method  mentioned,  namely>  that  of  thirty'  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  their  weight, 

'iepnriog  a  given  portion  of  ore  of  its  iron,  is  Torre&ction  commences  with  a  change  of  color 

the  most  consonant  to  truth  and  to  the  ideas  of  upon  the  surface,  which  keeps  penetrating  as 

the  manu£u!tttrer.  Acids  may  be  used  as  a  check  the  process  advances.    When  the  iron-stone  is 

npOQ  the  assay  by  fusion ;  but  this  intricate,  or  of  one  uniform  color  throughout,  the  operation 

ntber  this  slow  process,  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  may  then  be  considered  as  perfect ;  if  a  mass  of 

chemists,  and  seldom  goes  beyond  the  bounds  the  iron-^tone  be  broken  in  the  interim,  tlie  un- 

of  the  laboratory.    In  assaying  by  fusion,  not  roasted  part  will.be  found  occupying  the  centre, 

oqIj  the  quantity  of  iron  may  with  precision  be  and  of  a  blackish  color.  Some  hours  are  necessary 

txertained,  but  also  ^e  quality  ot  crude  iron  to  roast  thoroughly,  even  a  small  piece  of  iron- 

liUly  to  be  produced  from  the  ore,  with  the  stone ;  the  same  effects  however  may  be  produced 

local  proportions  of  fuel  in  the  large  way.    The  in  two  minutes,  by  exposing  iron-stone,  finely 

faiths  formerly  united  with  the  iron  now  become  pounded,  upon  a  led-hot  plate.    The  change  of 

tused  with  those  added  for  solvents.    These  color  in  this  case  is  rapid ;  it  almost  instantly 

tioa  upon  the  surface  of  the  extracted  metal,  becomes  brown,  then  black,  though  in  cooling  it 

2od,  when  cold,  may  afford  information,  from  usually  returns  to  a  brownish-red,  or  dirty-purple 

their  color  and  transparency,  concerning  the  re-  color. 

^ahtion  of  future  proportions  upon  a  more  ex-       An  iron-stone,  that  had  lost  &irty-two  per 

tended  scale.  cent,  in  roasting,  was  pounded  very  small,  fused. 

The  art  of  roasting  iron-stone  (technically  and  yielded  as  follows : — 
called  its  calcination)  has  by  some  been  consi- 

400  grains  of  iron-stone,  J  -  ^^  ,««,:„«  «r  :,^„ oqi  w^^  «««, 

.^^.       e  ji    t        i*j     1.C  139  grams  of  iron  :^  ooh  per  cent.  v  - 

50  grains  of  finely-pulvensed  coke,  3        '^  '  '^ 

JOO  grains  of  iron-stone,  J  jgS  grains  of  iron  =  41  i  per  cent 

60  grains  of  finely-pulvensed  coke,  3        ^  '  ^ 

300  grains  of  iron-stone,  1  too  ,*.«:».  ^c  :-^«  -.  aa  .xa-  ^^^* 

wmm  _•       r  IS    1        1      •  ^j  ^  u^  5  *32  grams  oi  iron  ^  44  per  cent. 
75  grains  of  nnely-polvensed  coke,  >        ^  '^ 

Tlie  last  reduction  may  be  considered    as  In  another  experiment  4281  grains  of  the 

iKarly  a  pofect  assay  of  the  ore,  which  in  many  same  iron-stone,^  in  pieces,  were  exposed  for 

cues,  where  the  earUiy  matters  are  nearly  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  contact  with  coke-dust,  to 

^  proportions,  may  be  accurately  performed  a  heat  that,  by  the  pyrometer,  indicated  69*'  of 

without  the  addition  of  any  flux.  Wedgewood;  loss  in  weight  equal  to  forty-three 

Some  masses  of  the  same  substance  not  pre-  per  cent,  so  that  fourteen  hours  of  longer  ex- 

'lOQsly  roasted,  weighing  6024  gmins,  were  put  posure,  and  double  the  temperature,  had  only 

ioto  a  crucible  along  with  coke^ust,  and  a  py-  produced  a  further  deoxidation  of  one  per  cent 

'^tneter  roll  filled  at  1".    After  an  exposure  of  Deyond  that  obtained  in  the  first  cementation. 

^  hours  to  a  bright  heat,  the  pyrometer  was  The  pieces  of  iron-stone  were  now  completely 

foBad  to  indicate  28",  and  the  iron-stone  had  metallic,  compact,  and  brightened  under  the 

^  in  weight  forty-two  per  cent.,  or  ten  per  file. 

cent  more  thi^i  when  roasted  in  the  common  300  grains  of   this    deoxidated    iron-stone 

^7-    This  may  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  ^ieldedbyfusion,perse,  a  mass  of  soft  malleable 

oxygen,  in  consequence  of  the  metallic  particles  iron,  weighing  113  grains,  or  thirty-seven  and 

^Dg  exposed  in  contact  with   carbonaceous  two-thirds  per  cent 

outtter.    The  iron-stone,  when  washed,  and  per-  300  grains,  to  which  were  added  fifteen  of 

^y  freed  firom  this  substance,  was  of  a  grayish-  coke-dust,  yielded  by  fusion  163  of  iron,  or 

blue  color,  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  possessed  of  fifty-four  and  one-third  per  cent ;  five  grains  of 

^metallic  taste, and,  when  pulverised,  deflagrated  coke  were  found  in  the  crucible  unacted  upon, 

^  fiame.  so  that  ten  grains  of  coke  were  employed  in  re- 

M  grains  of  Ae  common  roasted  iron-stone,  viving  the  additional  fifty  igrains  of  iron, 

for  the  sake  of  comparison,  were  fused  alone,  200  grains  of  roasted  iron-stone  were  fused, 

*^  afforded  a  dense,  shining,  opaque  glass,  per  se,  in  a  black-lead  crucible:    forty-nine 

^thoot  an^  metallic  separation.  grains  of  iron,  or  twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent., 

^00  grams  of  the  cemented  deoxidated  ore  was  the  result 

^^  reduced  to  the  same  size,  and  fused  under  200  grains  of  iron-stone,  deoxidated  at  69**, 

^  same  circumstances,  fix>m  which  resulted  a  were  similarly  exposed  and  fused,  from  which 

P'^^onatic  colored  button  of  iron,  weighing  130  resulted  ninety-two  grains  of  iron,  or  forty-six 

P*JM,  or  thirty  per  cent.  per  cent. 
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The  iron-stone  subjected  to  the  foregoing  ex-  relative  fusibility  of  the  earths  in  diflferent  pro« 

jicrimentSy  when  roasted,  yielded  forty-four  \\eT  portions.    Most  of  the  iron  ores  of  this  country 

cent,  of  iron,  and  lost  in  roasting  thirty-two  per  are  argillaceous ;   that  is,  consist,  besides  oxide 

cent.;  so  that  the  ore  in  its  native  state  con-  of  iron,  of  a  small  quantity  of  silex  or  flint,  and  a 

tained  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  iron.    After  the  large  proportion  of  clay.    Limestome  has  always 

rate  of  forty  per  cent,  this  would  furnish  us  with  been  employed  for  such  ores,  and  by  combining 

a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  13'2  per  cent ,  with  the  clay  and  flint,  as  welt  as  with  a  small 

united  originally  with  the  iron.    Now  the  pon-  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  forms  a  scoria  or  cinder 

derable  matter  got  rid  of  by  the  cementation,  in  easily  capable  of  fusion. 

the  experiments  at  28^  of  Wedgewood,  was  the  Lancashire  ore,  when  reduced  to  a  small  size, 
difference  between  thirty-two  and  forty-two,  or  and  heated  on  an  iron-plate  till  it  becomes  of  a 
ten,  and  in  that  of  69°  the  difference  was  equal  to  black  color,  loses  only  from  four  to  five  per 
11**;  a  coincidence  sufficiently  near  to  warrant  cent,  of  its  weight;  iron-stone,  in  the  same  time^ 
the  conclusion,  that  the  iron  of  our  iron-stone  is  would  lose  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per 
not  only  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  but  that  the  cent. ;  as  the  ore  cools,  the  black  passes  off,  and 
dose  amounts  to  forty  per  cent,  at  least;  for  it  the  native  red  color  returns.  In  tnis  state  it  has 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  any  acquired  a  slight,  though  perceptible,  obedience 
process  of  cementation,  confinea  to  an  inferior  to  the  magnet  If  the  ore  is  heated  for  two 
range  of  temperature,  could  separate  from  the  hours,  it  loses  in  all  from  six  to  seven  per  cent., 
ore  the  last  portions  of  oxygen,  which  it  is  even  and  is  then  strongly  magnetic,  rendering  it  pro- 
probable  resist  the  higher  temperature,  and  more  bable  that  the  magnetic  force  in  this  case  is  more 
perfect  operation  of  the  smelting  furnace.  the  result  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  metallic 

In  the  process  of  smelting,  two  things  are  ab-  *  particles,  than  of  the  expubion  of  so  small  a 

solutely  essential  to  the  separation  of  the  iron,  quantity  of  water. 

First,  the  metal  itself  must  be  rendered  fluid.  If  the  exposure  of  this  ore  be  still  further 
which  will  then,  by  its  great  specific  gravity,  continued,  and  particularly  with  an  increase  of 
descend  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  temperature,  it  will  regain  its  lost  weight,  as- 
some  other  compound  must,  at  the  same  time,  sume  a  vitreous  sort  of  fracture,  and  lose  its 
be  separated  in  a  liquid  form,  so  as  to  float  upon  obedience  to  the  magnet;  such  increase  of  weight 
its  Surface,  and  defend  itself  from  the  influence  being  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  farther  dose  of 
of  the  blast.  If  the  ore  cousisted  of  iron  and  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron,  which  is  never 
oxygen  alone,  the  carbon  of  the  coke  would  com-  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  water  expelled  in 
bine  with  the  oxygen ;  and  an  excess  of  carbon  the  more  moderate  temperature;  ana  it  may 
would  also  unite  with  the  iron  to  render  it  liauid  sometimes  happen,  in  experiments  of  this  nature, 
at  that  temperature ;  but  here  would  be  a  defi-  that  the  ore,  after  being  roasted  for  eight  or  ten 
ciency  of  the  fluid  vitreous  matter  necessary  to  hours,  will  weigh  as  much  as  when  first  intro- 
the  defence  of  the  iron  from  the  oxygen  of  the  duced  into  the  furnace ;  though,  had  it  retired  at 
blast.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  an  earlier  stage  of  the  operation,  the  deficiency 
some  substance,  with  such  iron  ore,  which  shall  of  weight  would  have  been  as  before  stated. 
be  capable  of  forming  a  liquid  scoria,  or  cinder.  In  general,  when  Lancashire  ores  (according 
for  the  preservation  of  the  carbonated  iron  when  to  the  sorts)  are  cemented  in  contact  with  ear- 
once  obtained.  So  far  as  observation  has  die-  bonaceous  matter,  a  loss  of  weight  is  sustained 
tated,  it  would  seem  that  the  cinder  cannot  be  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent. :  from 
too  perfectly  fluid.  The  principles  on  which  the  which  is  to  be  deducted  that  weight,  consisting 
fusibility  of  the  cinder  depends  are  not  simply  of  water,  which  the  ore  would  have  lost  by  being 
confinea  to  the  materials  used  in  the  smelting  of  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  leaving  the  difference 
iron,  but  refer  to  all  compound  fusible  matter  to  express  the  quantity  of  oxygen  nmioved  from 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  may  be  ob-  the  ore  during  the  operation.  The  following 
served  in  general,  and  indeed  almost  without  may  be  considered  as  a  near  approach  to  the 
exception,  that  an  alloy  of  two  metals  is  fusi-  constituent  parts  of  the  richest  and  densest  spe- 
ble  at  a  temperature  much  less  than  the  arithine-  cies  of  the  Lancashire  hematites : — 
tical  mean  between  the  fusing  points  of  the  , 
metals.  For  instance,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  iS^^  '  :  :  '..  '.  ' 
is  more  fusible  than  either  of  the  metals  com-  g^Xf  °  ^^^^^  ^"*^  ^^^ 
prosing  it,  and  a  similar  mixture  of  copper  and  ^     ^  ™*"®'      '    *    ' 

silver  may  be  used  as  a  solder  for  either  silver  or  Water 

copper  separately.    This  property  is  not  less 

conspicuous  in  the  earths ;  none  of  them  in  their 

pure  state  can  be  fused  in  our  hottest  furnaces,  The  proportion  of  oxygen  united  in  this  ana- 

nor  scarcely  with  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas ;  al-  lysis  is  under  forty  per  cent. 

though  certain  proportions  of  them  are,  together.  When  the  ore  has  been  roasted  it  is  taken  to 

fusible  at  the  heat  of  a  moderate  air-furnace,  the  smelting  or  blast  furnace,  the  lower  part  of 

Lime  and  clay,  when  separately  taken,  may  be  which  is  filled  with  either  charcoal  or  coke ;  the 

considered  as  incapable  of  fusion  at  any  degree  coke  is  always  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  propor- 

of  heat  yet  produced  in  furnaces ;   and  still,  in  tion  of  limestone  added  to  the  ore  is  accoiaing 

certain  proportions,  they  are  too  fusible  to  be  to  the  quantity  of  heterogeneous  matter  with 

made  into  even  bricks  or  crucibles.     It  will  ap-  which  the  metal  is  combined. 

pear,  from  these  facts,  that  the  iron  master  can-  A  section  of  the  blastfurnace  is  represented  in 

not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  suhject  of  the  fig.  1,  plate  Iron  Manvfacti/ab.   A|  at  the  tup 
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of  the  faroMe^  is  an  opening  for  the  introduction  moisture  which  exuded  from  the  rock  mixing 

of  the  materials ;  B  the  body  of  the  furnace;  C  with  the  air. 

the  place  where  the  blast  is  introduced ;  and  D  A  more  successful  experiment  was  made  at 

a  cavity  to  reoeiTethe  metal  when  released  from  the  Carron  works.      An  air-vault  of  wrought 

the  earthy  matter.    The  materials  in  the  furnace  iron  plate  has  been  employed  in  one  of  the  fiir- 

vtj  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  blast,  naces  at  Bradley,  in  Staffordshire,  which  appears 

bated  simply  by  the  draught  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  answer  very  well.    Its  form  is  a  cylinder, 

tbe  coke  and  limestone  to  a  bright  red  or  white  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  diameter,  and  fifty  or 

hot,  and  the  iron  ore  to  a  melting  heat.    When  sixty  feet  long. 

die  bUst  is  introduced,  the  metal  immediately  According  to  an  average  deduced  from  a  series 

ibove  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mushett,  it  appears, 

paetrates  thimigh  the  fuel  into  the  caviar  D.  that,  when  the  outer  air  was  from  63®  to  68°,  the 

IV  ore  and  fuel  that  were  above  it  sink  down  air,  immediately  after  its  escape  from  the  blowing 

K  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  ore  melted  and  cylinders  into  a  receiving  vessel,  was  increased 

t^  fnel  consumed.    This  next  comes  under  the  from  63^  to  90°,  and  from  68°  to  99^°.    In  an 

operatioo  of  the  blast,  and  is  similariy  reduced,  average  of  thirty  experiments  the  air  in  the  act 

Ae  men  who  attend  the  furnace  keep  adding  of  condensing  was  raised  30^.    This  would  have 

fttl,  ore,  and  limestone,  through  the  opening  A,  the  effect  of  increasing  its  volume  not  less  than 

St  the  top,  and  the  operation  of  smelting  goes  on,  one  thirty-eighth  of  the  whole,  and  the  increased 

flotil  the  melted  iron,  in  the  cavity  D,  rises  neariy  pressure  of  the  blast,  by  this  cause  alone,  would 

ts  a  lefd  with  &e  tuyere  irons,  or  blast  pipes,  oe  neariy  half  a  pound  upon  an  inch.  Or,  in  other 

Hie  melted  iron  is  then  tapped,  by  driving  a  words,  if  the  air  were  introduced  into  the  furnace 

"nod-potnted  bar  into  a  sort  of  loam,  with  which  at  60°,  the  same  quantity  would  be  admitted  with 

|hehole  is  stopped,  and  runs  into  moulds  made  half  a  pound  less  pressure  upon  an  inch  than  if 

B  Band ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  pig  or  cast  iron,  it  were  90°.    Hence  any  means  of  cooling  the 

When  the  slag,  in  smelting,  has  a  greenish-gray  air  after  its  condensation,  in  all  seasons  of  the 

appearance,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  furnace  year,  must  be  attended  vrith  beneficial  oonse- 

s  in  excellent  order.  quences.   If  the  air-vault  were  made  of  wrought 

Many  methods  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  a  iron,  and   its  surface  constantly  <ept  wet,  the 

i^pihr  and  uniform  blast.  The  first  of  these  has  evaporation  from  so  great  a  sur&ce,  if  freely  ex- 

^^odj  been  noticed  under  the  article  Blowimo  posed  on  all  sides  to  the  air,  would  cool  the  air 

^cHisx ;  but,  as  this  method  of  regulating  the  very  considerably.    Indeed,  without  the  aid  of 

^has  been  found  to  be  fiir  from  perfect,  other  the  moisture,  the  effect  wouJd  be  such  as  to  re- 

■eua  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  ob-  commend  its  adoption.    It  was  supposed,  that 

^iti^  the  desired  end.   .The  one  called  the  in  the  summer  season  there  would  be  some  ad- 

*>ter-regulatoT  consists  of  a  large  cistern,   in  vantanre  in  bringing  the  air  under  ground  for  a 

*M  another  of  less  area  and  capacity  is  in-  considerable  distance  before  it  entered  the  blow- 

*<ted.    Through  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  cy-  ing  machine ;  but  the  resistance  arising  from  the 

boder,  which  is,  from  its  being  inverted,  upper-  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  channels  through 

*°(if  a  pipe  communicates  with  the  blowing  which  it  must  pass  has  been  found  an  insur- 

cyMer.    This  inner  cistern  is  filled  with  water,  mountable  obstacle. 

^  is  also  the  space  between  the  inner  and  the  The  puddlmg  fumaee  was  originally  invented 

^cistern  to  the  same  level.  Now,  supposing  by  Mr.  Cort,  and  is  a  most  important  appendage 

^  air  to  be  forced  from  the  blowing  cylinders  to  the  iron  works.    In  its  general  form  it  neariy 

^^^n^  the  above-mentioned  pipe  into  the  inner  resembles  the  ordinary  air  furnace.    It  is  heated 

^^"^^  the  frater,  being  displaced  by  the  air,  by  means  of  pit-coal,  on  a  grate;  and  has  a 

*^dc8cend  in  the  inner  cistern,  and  rise  up  chimney  of  considerable  height,  in  which  there 

'^^een   the   two  vessels  till  the  column   of  is  a  damper  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  while 

2^  im  the  outside  is  equal  to  the  required  puddling.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  space 

^  of  the  blast;  this  column  would  be  about  oetween  the  grates  and  the  chimney  b  formed 

^  pounds  upon  a  square  inch,  and  about  nine  flat,  and  covered  with  a  peculiar  sand,  possessing 

^    Another  pipe  proceeds  from  the  same  the  properties,  when  heated,  of  becoming  very 

ttvity  in  the  inner  vessel  to  the  fiiniace,  and  hard  and  infusible.  On  this  space  is  placed  three 

^^^'J'^o^icates  nearly  a  uniform  blast,  varying  or  three  and  a  half  hundred  weight  of  finers' 

f^v  with  the  outer  column  of  water,  which  will  metal,  and  the  flame  allowed  to  pass  over  it  with 

°^less  as  the  outer  surfiice  of  the  water  is  greater,  the  fiall  force  of  the  fire.     In  twenty  minutes  the 

^i>  contrivance,  though  for  some  time  consi-  iron  assumes  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  marks 

<lned  an  important  discovery,  has,  in  many  in-  of  fusion  appear  on  the  angles  of  the  pieces;  the 

stances,  been  abandoned,  owing  to  its  carrying  puddler  then  turns  up  new  surfaces  to  the  flame, 

^h  both  in  a  state  of  spray,  produced  by  the  and  keeps  breaking  tnose  which  have  reached  a 

'Si^on,  and  ir  a  state  of  vapor,  into  the  fur-  softened  state.    This  he  continues,  at  intervals, 

^)  by  which  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  till  the  charge  has  subsided  into  a  thick  clotted 

^^eiron  was  materially  affected.  sort  of  fusion.    The  furnace,  at  this  period,  is 

Another  mode  has  been  attempted  to  equalise  reduced  to  its  lowest  temperature ;  part  of  thefur- 

^  ^last,  called  the  air  vault.    The  first  experi-  nace  bars  and  fire  are  withdrawn,  and  the  damper 

^^  of  this  nature  was  tried  at  the  Clyde  iron-  nearly  shut ;    the  puddler  keeps  stifrring  and 

^'^»»by  excavating  a  large  cavity  in  a  rock ;  but  moving  the  iron  backwards  and  forwards,  which 

jj*  ^al  was  unattended  by  success,  partly  from  now  begins  to  ferment  and  emit  flashes  of  a 

^  ^qU  not  being  air-tight,  and  partly  from  the  bluish  colored  flame.    This  operation  is  conti- 
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nued  till  these  appearances  &11  off,  and  till  the  bars  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  accurate  di« 

iron  becomes  less  clotted,  and  begins,  in  the  mensions. 

language  of  the  workman,  to  dry.  Mis  exertions        The  tiU-kammer  is  a  most  important  append* 

are  redoubled,  and  soon  the  whole  charge  is  re-  age  to  the  iron  manufacturer.    It  d.ffent  from 

duced  to  the  state  of  the  finest  saw-dust ;  it  is  the  common  forge,  however,  by  being  poised  on 

now  said  to  be  dry,  and  so  totally  free  from  co-  a  centre  of  motion,  about  the  middle,  or  two> 

hesion  that  it  may  be  moved  about  like  as  much  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  helve  from  the  head, 

sand.  and  from  receiving  its  motion  from  cogs  actingr 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  grate  bars  upon  the  tail  of  the  helve.    In  some  few  cases 

are  replaced,  the  fire  repaired,  the  damper  ele-  the  .ash  spring  is  placed  over  the  head  of  the 

vated,  and  the  heat  is  in  consequence  increased,  hammer,  but  in  general,  the  tail  of  the  helve  is 

though  gradually.    The  grains  of  iron  become  made  to  strike  against  a  fixed  floor,  and  the  ham- 

tipt  with  a  snowy  whiteness,  resembling  the  mer,  from  the  force  it  has  received,  continuing 

welding  of  iron ;  they  no  longer  repel  each  other,  to  rise  after  the  tail  strikes  the  floor,  the  helve 

but  begin  to  adhere  in  small  masses ;  these  in-  bends,  and  by  its  elasticity  causes  the  hammer 

crease  in  siie  as  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  to  descend  wiUi  greater  force  upon  the  anvil, 
is  raised.  When  the  charge  begins  to  work  heavy.       Hie  tilt*hammer  is  represented  in  figure  2.   It 

the  puddler  selects  a  nucleus,  and  rolls  it  over  is  taken  from  a  tilt-mill  made  at  the  Carron  iron- 

and  over  upon  the  coalescing  masses,  till  he  has  woiks  in  Scotland,  after  designs  of  the  celebrated 

ROt  it  of  the  weight  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds;  Mr.  Smeaton.    It  is  adapted  for  forging  iron 

he  then  places  tlus  on  the  flame  side  of  the  fiir-  into  bars.    In  this  apparatus  t  represents  the 

nace,  and  begins  anew  the  operation  of  balling;  iron  head  of  the  hammer^/ its  centre  of  mouon, 

repeating  this  till  the  whole  charge  is  balled  up.  and  d  the  tail  or  extreme  end,  upon  which  the 

A  heavT  iron  instnim^t,  called  a  dolfy,  is  cogs  of  the  wheel  act,  and  wl^ch  is  plated  with 

then  introduced  into  the  furnace,  and  with  this  iron  on  the  upper  side,  to  prevent  it  fit>m  wearing, 

the  balls  are  in  succession  beaten  to  give  them  more  P  is  the  anvil-block,  wh  ich  most  be  placed  on  a 

cohesion  in  rolling.     When  properly  heated,  very  firm  foundation,   to  resist  the   incessant 

thfljr  are  removed  by  tongs  from  the  furnace,  and  shocks  to  which  it  is  subjected :  the  centre  J',  or 

slid  along  iron  plates  to  the  rolling  machine,  axis  of  the  hammer,  is  supported  in  a  cast-iron 

Here  the  lumps  or  balls  are  each,  in  succession,  firame  gA,  called  the  hirst    When  the  cogs  of 

passed  ihrougti  rollers,  grooved  diagonally,  ac-  the  wheel  strike  the  tail  of  the  hammer  suddenly 

2uiring  as  they  pass  additional  cohesion  and  down,  and  raise  the  head,  the  lower  side  of  the 
rmness,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  bloom,  tail  of  the  hammer  strikes  upon  a  support  n. 
This  is  then  presented  to  another  pair  of  rollers,  which  acts  to  stop  the  ascent  of  the  head  of  the 
with  flat  openings  or  grooves,  and  rolled  into  a  hammer  e,  when  it  arrives  at  the  desired  height ; 
bar  of  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  but,  as  the  hammer  is  thrown  up  with  a  conside- 
half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick-  rable  velocity  as  well  as  force,  the  effort  of  the 
ness.  head  to  Qontinue  its  motion,  after  the  tail  strikes 
The  whole  operation  of  rolling  one  of  the  balls  the  top  n,  acts  to  bend  the  helve  L  of  the  ham- 
is  performed  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  pleases  mer,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  helve  recoils  tlie 
while  it  astonishes  the  observer,  by  the  rapid  hammer  down  upon  the  anvil  with  a  redoubled 
change  which  is  thus  passed  upon  matter  the  force  and  velocity  to  that  which  it  would  ac- 
Kost  unshapely  and  refractory.  The  whole  time  quire  from  the  action  of  gravity  alone, 
taken  up  to  complete  a  charge  from  the  puddling  To  obtain  this  action  of  recoil,  thp  hirst  gh 
furnace  is  only  from  two  to  two  and  half  hours ;  must  be  held  down  as  firmly  as  possible;  and,  tor 
the  loss  sustained  is  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  this  purpose,  four  strong  iron  bolts  are  carried 
One  furnace  will  discharge  five  or  six  heats  in  down  from  the  four  angles  of  the  bottom  plate  A, 
twelve  hours,  and  make  in  one  week  from  ten  to  and  made  &st  to  the  solid  basis  of  stone  HIi, 
twelve  tons  of  roagfa  bars.  A  set  of  rollers,  upon  which  the  whole  rests ;  upon  this  base  are 
moved  by  a  thirty  horse  power  engine,  will  rong^  placed  four  layers  of  timber  i,  iic,  i,  m,  which  are  laid 
down  in  a  week  200  tons  of  such  iron,  and  keep  one  upon  another,  and  the  timbers  of  each  layer  are 
twenty  puddling  furnaces  at  work,  for  whicn  laid  cross-ways  over  the  others.  Each  layer  con- 
three  or  four  refineries  or  running  out  fires  will  sists  of  several  pieces  laid  side  by  side,  and  they 
be  necessary.  The  material  thus  produced  is  are  slightly  tree-nailed  together,  to  form  a  plat- 
called  mill-bars,  which  require  another  operation  form.  Each  platform  is  raUier  less  than  that 
before  thev  are  finished.  For  this  purpose  they  upon  which  it  rests,  so  as  to  form  a  pillar  of  solid 
are  carried  to  a  pair  of  laxge  steel  shears,  and  timber ;  on  the  top  of  which  the  hirst-frame  gh  is 
cut  into  regular  lengths,  proportionate  to  the  bar  placed,  and  firmly  held  down  by  the  four  bolts, 
ultimately  intended  to  be  made.  These  pieces  which  descend  through  all  the  platforms,  and  have 
are  then  piled  on  each  other  in  reference  to  the  secure  fastenings  in  Uie  solid  masonry  beneath, 
required  thickness,  as  the  cutting  was  to  the  re-  The  stop  n  is  supported  by  a  similar  pillar, 
quisite  lengths,  and  are  introduced  into  the  r^eat-  but  smaller,  and  composed  of  three  layers :  the 
ing  furnace.  A  welding  heat  by  the  flame  of  pit  upper-piece  n,  which  u  seen  cross-ways,  is  about 
coal  is  here  made  to  operate  ror  the  space  of  three  feet  long,  and  the  under  side  is  hollowed, 
twenty  mmutes ;  they  are  then,  one  by  one,  taken  so  that  the  piece  bears  only  upon  the  two  ends, 
to  another  set  of  rollers  similar  to  the  first,  and  leaving  a  vacancy  beneath  it,  which  occasions  it 
each  pile  is  brought  down  in  the  diagonal  to  bend  or  spring  every  time  the  tail  d  of  the 
tgprooves  to  a  certain  size,  they  are  then  put  into  hammer  strikes  upon  it,  and  this  aids  the  recotl- 
the  finishing  roUera  and  rapidly  formed  into  ing  action  very  much. 
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The  axis  on  which  the  hammer  moves  is  formed  metal,  that,  before  the  iron  enters  the  moulds  of 

hj  1  ring  of  cast  iroDy  through  which  the  beWe  of  the  pig-bed,  it  is  seen  swimming  at  the  top  in 

the  hammff  is  pat,  and  held  &st  by  wedging  round  the  scaly  form  as  before-mentioned . 
it     The  ling  has  a  projecting  trunnion  on  each       Thb  substance  is  called  by  the  workmen  kisk ; 

side,  ending  in  an  obtuse  conical  point,  which  is  and,  wheneyer  it  appears,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that 

nceiTed  in  a  socket  firmly  fixed  in  the  hirst-frame  the  furnace  is  working  on  th<;  best  sort  of  iron, 

g^  by  screws  and  wedges,  one  of  which  is  seen  So  surely,  indeed,  is  it  the  case,  that  No.  1,  or 

at  r.    These  two  sockets  are  thus  capable  of  ad-  the  roost  highly  carbureted  metal,  has  received 

jastnent,  so  as  to  make  the  hammer-face  fall  flat  the  epithet  of  kiihff  because  hth  is  the  common 

upon  the  anril.  attendant  on  its  production. 

In  the  Carron  iron-works  diree  hammers  are       Heated  air  has  been  very  successfully  applied 

worked  firom  the  same  shaft.    In  such  case  it  is  to  blast  furnaces  at  the  Clyde  iron  works.    It  is 

necessary  to  have  the  three  wheels  that  commu-  now  completely  ascertained  that  iron  may  be 

nicate  motion  to  their  respective  hammers  of  dif-  smelted  by  heated  air  with  three-fourths  of  the 

ferent  sizes  and  numbers  of  cogs,  to  produce  quantity  of  coals  reauired  with  cold  air,  that  is« 

that  velocity  in  each   hammer  which  is  best  air  not  artificially  heated;  while  the  produce  of 

adapted  for  the  work  it  is  to  perform ;  thus  the  the  furnace  in  iron  is  at  the  same  time  greatly 

vbeel  for  the  hammer,  which  is  represented  in  increased.    All  the  furnaces  at  the  Clyde  iron 

fig.  3,  has  eight  cogs,  and  therefore  produces  works  are  now  blown  with  it.    At  these  works 

fi^t  blows  of  the  hammer  for  each  revolution  &e  air,  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  blast  furnaces, 

of  the  flhy-wheel ;  the  wheel  for  the  middle  ham-  ^  heated  to  220*^  Fahrenheit,  in  cast  iron  vessels 

ner  has  twelve  cogs;  and  the  wheel  for  the  placed  on  furnaces,  similar  to  those  of  steam- 

nsaller  hunmer  sixteen ;  the  latter  will  therefore  engine  boilers.      It  is  expected  that  a  higher 

naketwosirokesfor  every  one  of  the  great  ham-  temperature  than  220^  will  be  productive  of 

DOS.    In  finng  the  three  wheeb  upon  the  great  a  proportionally  increased  efi*ect ;  but  this  is 

diaft,  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  produce  the  still  the  subject  of  experiment.     It  is  calculated 

Mows  of  the  different  hammers  in  regular  sue-  that  this  improvement  will  accomplish  a  saving 

nsion,  and  equalise  as  much  as  possible  the  in  Ihe  cost  of  the  iron  smelted  in  Great  Briuin 

force  which  the  water-wheel  must  exert.     The  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £200,000  a-year.    The 

vliceb  are  fixed  on  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  fiu:t  that  heated  air  is  better  adapted  than  cold 

wedging  of  ^ard  wood,  driven  in  all  round ;  the  &ir  to  promote  combustion  is  now  incontestably 

^ood  l^ing  capable  of  yielding  a  little  to  the  established  by  experiment.    No  argument  to  the 

sbocb  occasioned  by  the  cogs  meeting  the  tails  contrary  is  afforded  by  what  is  also  a  fact,  that  a 

^  the  hammers,   renders  the  concussions  less  ^^  bums  better  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather, 

violent  The  fire  bums  better  in  the  former  than  m  tne 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  : —  l^^ter  case,  not  because  the  air  is  cold,  but 

The  head  of  the  great  hammer  weighs  3i  cwt.,  because  it  is  dry.    Let  cold  air  be  artificiallv 

^d  it  is  intend^  to  make  150  blows  per  mi-  heated,  and  its  superiority  in  promotmg  com- 

note;  it  is  lifted  seventeen  inches  firom  the  anvil  bustion,  over  air  naturally  of  the  same  tempera - 

^  every  blow.  ture, but  not  artificially  heated,  will  be  apparent. 

Tile  middle  hammer  is  2  cwt.,  and  makes  225  II  has  bee**  attempted  to  account  for  this  fact  in 

^^l»ws  per  minute;  it  is  lifted  fourteen  inches  various  ways.    The  most  simple  theory  seems 

each  time.  ^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^  is  not  fitted  to  promote  corobus- 

The  small  hammer  vreighs  H  cwt.,  and  makes  ^ion,  till  it  reach  a  high  temperature,  and  that  a 

^  blows  per  minute ;  it  is  lifted  only  twelve  quantity  of  fuel   is  expended  in  raising  it  to 

inches.  u^is   temperature,  before  it  can  be  of  any  use 

To  produce  these  velocities,  the  great  axis  m  promoting  combustion.    The  question,  therr- 

vpoD  which  the  cog-wheels  are  fixed  must  make  ^o^e,   resolves  itself   into   this :    whether   it   is 

1B|  turns  per  minute    and  the  pinion  upon  this  ^^^^  economical,  in  respect  of  fuel,  to  heat  the 

*J»  being  in  proportion  with  the  cog-wheel  upon  *>'  >n  the  smelting  furnace,  where  it  comes  into 

^  shaft  of  the  vrater-wheel  as  1  is  to  3,  the  conUct  with  the  coke,  and  carries  it  off  in  the 

*^r-wheel  must  make  6i  revolutions  per  mi-  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  to  heat  it  previously 

^te;  the  water-wheel  being  18  feet  diameter,  >n  ^  separate  furnace.    The  experiments  at  the 

"s  circumference  will  be   18x3- 1416=56-54,  Clyde  iron  works  show  that  it  is  heated  in  the 

<>f  56 J  feet;  thb  multiplied  by  6*25  is  about  separate  furnace  with  one-eleventh  part  of  the 

353  feet   motion   per  minute,    or  divided   by  fuel  that  is  required  to  heat  it  in  the  smeUinir 

^=5-9  feet  motion  per  second  for  the  circum-  furnace,  when  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 

ference  of  the  water-wheel.  ^*»e  coke.    One  reason  why  that  should  be  the 

In  making  the  most  highly  carbonised  iron,  or  case  is  very  obvious :  in  the  smelting  furnace 

what  is  call^  No.  1,  it  sometimes  happens  that  ^^e  air  is  heated  with  coke,Tn  the  separate  fur- 

M>ortion  of  the  iron  unites  with  a  great  excess  u^^  with  coals.     These  observations  do  not 

^  carbon,  forming  a  substance  which,  when  ^PP^J  ^  ^e  mode  of  heating  the  air  in  a  close 

^f  appears  in  bri^t  shining  sades.  It  is  found  vessel,  by  means  of  the  smelting  furnace  itself, 

^  possess  most  of  ihi  properties  of  plumbago,  ^ore  it  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 

differing  firom  that  substance  only  in  containing  l^e  coke.    The  experiments  with  respect  to  this 

^  carbon.    This  carburet  is  no  doubt  in  the  mode  of  heating  air  are  still  in  progress. 
JHjaid  form  in  the  furnace,  and,  being  of  jnuch        Pig-iron,  when  divested  of  its  carbon,  becomes 

less  specific  gravity  than  the  iron,  ^oats  upon  its  malleable,  and  we  have  in  this  country  many 

wrface.    It  is  so  much  more  infusible  than  the  extensive    manuf;tctories   for   the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  conTerting  articles  made  of  cast-iron, 
such  as  nails,  cutlery,  &c.,  into  iron  perfectly 
malleable,  without  altering  in  the  sligntest  de- 
gree the  figure  given  to  them  in  the  casting.  We 
have  even  seen  nails  made  in  this  way  welded 
together,  and  when  cold  bent  at  rigbt^angles  in 
a  vice 

The  method  of  releasing  the  pig-iron  of  its 
carbon,  or  of  converting  it  into  what  is  called 
wrought  or  malleable  iron,  is  by  placing  it  in  an 
open  furnace,  termed  a  refinery,  and  by  some  a 
run-out  furnace,  heated  by  cokes,  and  subjecte<l 
to  the  operation  of  a  very  powerful  blast.  The 
pig-iron  is  laid  upon  the  cokes,  and  is  soon 
melted,  leaving  much  of  its  impurity  behind. 
This  is  termed  refining  it.  The  metal  when 
melted  is  run  into  plates,  about  four  inches 
thick,  and,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  set,  is  thrown 


Into  water,  which  makes  it  mor  fhmgible,  and 
easier  to  be  broken. 

The  refining  furnace  is  represented  in  fiss.  4, 
and  5.  A  is  a  recess  or  trough,  made  of  cast 
metal,  having  a  bottom  of  fire-«tone  or  brick. 
This  recess  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
cavity,  through  which  water  is  constantly  pass- 
ing from  the  cistern  C ;  p,p,  are  two  pipes  con- 
nected with  the  blowing  machine,  ana  entering 
into  conical  opepings  in  the  refining  furnace. 
These  pipes  are  kept  cool  by  water  from  the  pipe 
df  which  runs  off  at  the  pipe  bee.  B  is  a  shal- 
low recess,  about  four  inches  deep,  to  receive 
the  melted  mass. 

We  may  now  furnish  a  table  of  the  average 
weight  of  iron  bars,  each  bar  being  ten  feet  m 
length : — 


Inches. 

Cwt 

qr. 

lb. 

Inches. 

Cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

Inches. 

Cwt. 

V- 

lb. 

6x1 

1 

I 

15 

3f   X      f 

0 

3 

12 

2i   X     1 

0 

23 

1 

0 

13 

0 

2 

24 

0 

10 

0 

3 

19 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

5i   X     f 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

20 

2|   X      f 

0 

2 

1 

0 

6 

3i   X      f 

0 

3 

5 

0 

18 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

18 

0 

14 

5X1 

1 

0 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

9 

0 

3 

23 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3i   X      f 

0 

2 

27 

2     X     f 

0 

24 

4f  X     f 

1 

0 

10 

0 

2 

14 

0 

15 

0 

3 

19 

0 

1 

27 

0 

11 

0 

2 

25 

0 

1 

14 

0 

6 

0 

2 

5 

3x1 

0 

2 

22 

0 

26 

4*   X     f 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 

1|  X     1 

0 

20 

0 

3 

13 

0 

1 

23 

0 

12 

0 

2 

21 

0 

1 

10 

0 

9 

0 

2 

11 

3f  X     f 

0 

2 

14 

0 

5 

4*  X     1 

0 

3 

25 

0 

2 

2 

0 

24 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 

20 

If  X     f 

0 

17 

0 

2 

ir 

0] 

1 

7 

0 

10 

.0 

2 

0 

2|   X     i 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

4     X     f 

0 

3 

19 

0 

1 

25 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

23 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

4 

1|    X      f 

0 

11 

0 

1 

24 

2i  X     f 

0 

2 

5 

0 

3 

Ibok-Moulds,  and  spots  of  ink  in  linen,  may 
be  taken  out  by  dipping  the  stained  part  in 
water,  sprinkling  it  with  a  little  of  the  powdered 
essential  salt  of  wood-sorrel,  then  rubbmg  on  a 
plate,  and  washing  the  spot  out  with  warm 
water. 

laoN  MouNTAiirs,  The  Great,  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  extend  from  the  river  Ten- 
nessee to  that  of  the  French  Broad,  from  south- 
west to  north-east;  ftither  to  the  north-east,  the 
nmge  has  the  name  of  Bald  Mountains;  and 
beyond  the  Nolachucky,  that  of  Iron  Mountains. 
This  nnge  constitutes  ^e  boundary  between  the 
state  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  ex- 
tends from  near  the  lead  mines  on  the  Kanhaway, 
Ihroagh  the  Oherokee  countiy,  to  t^e  south  of 
Chota,  and  terminates  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mobile.  The  caverns  and  cascades  are  innu- 
merable. 


Irom-Sick,  in  the  sea  language,  is  applied  to 
a  ship  or  boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  so 
eaten  with  rust,  and  so  worn  away,  that  they  oc- 
casion holloWs  in  the  planks,  whereby  the  vessel 
is  rendered  leakv. 

Iron-Wood,  in  botany.    See  Sideroxylon. 

Iron-Wort,  in  botany.    See  Sideritis. 

I'RONY,  n.  s,      "^    Gr.  upttvaa ;  Fr.  tronif. 

Iron'ical,  (u§,      >A  mode    of  speech    in 

Iron'ically,  adv,  j  which  the  meaning  is  con- 
trary to  the  words,  used  in  joke  or  derision: 
ironical,  sarcastic;  playful;  speaking  by  con- 
traries :  ironically,  by  tne  use  of  irony.  The 
address  of  Elijah  to  the  worshippers  of  Baal  is 
a  fine  example  of  this  mode  of  address,  wherein 
he  says,  *  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,'  &c. 

SoCTates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phot  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which  he  would 
turn  from  hhnself  mmeaUy,  saying,  There  conld  be 
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Bolkiiig  in  litiii  to  veriff  the  •racle,  except  this,  divine  and  supematurau  as  by  immediate  irradlatwm 

that  he  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it ;  and  othecs  ware  or  revelation.                                                      Id. 

BOt  wise,  and  knew  it  not.                             Bacon.  The  principal  affection  is  its  translncency :  the 

In  this  fallacy  may  be  comprised  all  ironical  mis-  trradiancy  and  sparkling,  found  in  many  gems,  it 

tikis,  or  expresnons  receiving  inverted  significations,  aot  discoverable  m  this.    Browne's  Vulgar  Lrrourt, 

Browne.    '  ^^  ^  ^^  *•  converting  but  a  crowning  grace  ;  such 

The  dean,  ironically  grave,  an  one  as  irradiaUs  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about 

StUl  shunned  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave.  ^  1>^  of  bi™  vpon  whom  it  descends.       South. 

Swift*  ^o  vreeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  store 

So  Kiave  a  body  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  ^^  ^"^  irradiau,  or  imblaae  the  ftjor.  Popi, 

ihoold  deal  in  irony,  or  explain  their  "y*«ni«g  by  IRRATIONAL,  at^,  \     Lat   in  and    ratix 

contraries.                                                       Id.  Irra'tionality,  n.  s.  >  Void  of  reason  or  un- 

IiOHY,  in  ibetoric,  is  when  a  person  speaks  Irra'tionallt,  adv.  >  derstanding ;  absard  ; 

contrary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  contrary  to  reason. 

his  discourse ;  whence  Qaintilian  calls  it  diyersi-  Since  the  brain  is  only  a  transmittent,  and  that 

loquinm.     Tlius,  when  a  notorious  rillain   is  humours  oft  are  precipitated  to  the  lungs  before  they 

icomfuUy  complimeDted  with  the  titles  of  a  very  »mve  to  the  brain,  no  kind  of  benefit  can  be  effected 

honest  and  excellent  person ;  the  character  of  the  ^^  »  imuiomal  an  appUc^on. 

person  commended,  the  air  of  contempt  that  ap-  __      hMraa"^  **  Contumpnam. 

peais  in  the  speaker  and  the  exorbitancy  of  tte  ^         ^^  lifeuLXU ;  but  discoid  first, 

commendations,  suffiaenUy  discover  the  irony  Daughter  of  sb,  among  SBtrratimuU 

IioDical  exhortauon  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  d^  introduced.            MiUom't  Paradise  Lett. 

trope;  which,  alter  haTmgsrt  the  inconfemen-  irrawADDY,  or  Iravati,  a  large  river  in 

««  of  a  thmg  m  the  clearest  light,  concludes  theBurmhan  empiii,  baring  its  source  in  the  east- 

rJ!^*^^''°'^T^T'-     P.!II^"^l^  era  part  of  Thibit.    It  is  not  navigable  even  for 

« that  of  Horace,  when,  having  beautifully  de-  flat-Utomed  boats  farther  than  the  mountains 

KnW  the  noise  and  tumulU  of  Rome,  he  adds  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^  China.    It  enters  the 

"*^*^  y»  Burmhan  dominions  in  or  about  25®  N.  lat.    At 

*Go  now,  and  study  tuneful  verse  at  Rome  •  old  Ava,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  may  be  a  mile 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  six  nations  in  North  broad,  and  very  deep;  but  during  the  remainder 

America,  in  alliance  with  the  British  colonies,  of  the  year  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 

Their  country  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  breadth  and  eight  fieet  deep.    In  lat.  17®  50'  it 

north,  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  divides  into  two  branches;  one  of  which,  ninniug 

^n  and  soutb,  and  by  lake  Ontario  on  the  west,  to  the  south-west,  passes  the  town  of  Persaim  or 

Ii>  the  American  war  they  were  allies  of  Great  Bassien ;  the  other,  running  to  the  south-east, 

Britam;  and  had  all  their  towns  destroyed.  They  passes  Rangoon ;  but  these  branches  again  sub- 

We  since  IWed  on  grounds  called  the  State  divide  into  many  streams  which  are  met  by  the 

Reservations,  which  are  settled  on  all  sides  by  tide.    The  intermediate  space  is  formed  into  a 

white  people,  by  whose  industry  the  boundaries  Delta,  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass,  and 

of  the  desert  are  continually  encroached  upon,  chiefly  inhabited  by  buffaloes,  deer,  and  tigers. 

'Hie  number  of  inhabitants  in  all  the  six  nations  The  teak  timber  does  not  grow  on  die  ban£i  of 

*v,  in  1796,  4058.    The  Stockbridge  and  Bro-  this  river,  but  in  the  mountains,  from  thirty  to 

^erton  Indians,  who  now  live  among  them,  add-  sixty  miles  inland.     During  the  rainy  season  it 

cd,inake  the  number  4508,  of  whom  760  live  in  is  floated  down  the  rivulets,  then  formed  into 

Canada,  the  rest  in  the  United  Sutes.  rafts,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Ilangoon.  This  river 

IRRA'DIANCE,  ».  s.^     Lat.  irradio.  From  formed  the  principal  theatre  for  naval  hostilitie. 

I«sa'diamct,  fi.f,        f  in  and  radiut.  Emis-  during  the  fate  Burmhan  war.    It  may  be  esti- 


I»»a'diate,  v.  o.          (sion  of  rays  or  beams  mated  at  600  miles  in  length,  and  b  of  incalcu 

Ikradia'tioh,  fi.  t.     3  of  light :  to  adorn  by  lable  ad  vanUge  to  the  country. 

fte  streaming  forth  of  lays  of  light ;   to  en-  IRRECLAIM'ABLE,  a^.  In,  re,  and  claun- 

*>g*Jten;  to  animate;  to  decorate  by  shining  able.    Not  to  be  reclaimed ;   not  to  be  changed 

wnaments :  irradiation,  the  act  of  emitting  rays  to  the  better ;  shameless ;  incorrigible. 

^  light,  material  or  intellectual.  As  for  obstinate.  irreeiaimabU,  professed  enemies, 

ifi-.^            ,    ,     .    ^     ..  .  •              ^L     >  we  must  expect  their  calumnies  wiU  continue. 

^  li^t  were  a  body,  it  should  drive  away  the  air,  *^                            Addiaem't  Freeholder. 

h!^Al-^r'''^u\^l  "^^T^i!^ '^  '  IRRECONCIL'ABLE,iirfJ.-\       Lat  in  and 

SL  L?^n  ^  Tk'^-^m"  l«a  *"""^        •  laaEcoNciL'ABLEKESS,  n.  ;.  IrtamcUiar.  Not 

^  «  no  point  but  light  IS  found         ^  ^^  Ibrecohcil'ablt,  ^.         (to  be  appeased 

Celestial  light  Iebec'onciled,  «jr.             J  by   kindness; 

f^  inward,  and  t£  mind  through  all  her  powers  not  to  be  set  at  one  again;  not  to  be  made  con- 

Inadiau ;  there  plant  eyes ;  all  mist  from  thence  sistent :     irreconciled,    still    at    variance ;    rot 

^^  and  disperse.              MfUton's  Paradiee  Loet.  atoned  ;  whicli  two  words  appear  exactly  to  ex- 

^«  not  the  heav'nly  spirits  1   Or  do  they  mix  pre«  the  meaning  of  irreconciled. 

^^ianee  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  t         Mlilton.  A  servant  dies  in  many  nreoonciled  ""y"^***- 

Ethereal  or  solar  heat  must  digest,  influence,  tr-  Skaktptan. 

"^('i  and  put  those  vore  umple  parts  of  matter  Wage  eternal  war, 

'^to  mottun                                                       Hale.  IrreeoneiUMe  to  our  grand  foe.           Milton. 

TKf  nrggjo,  ^  hnmediate  union  of  these  intelhgi-  A  weak  unequal  faction  may  animate  a  gn-f-n- 

^  objects  to  the  understanding,   are  sometimes  nient ;  but  when  it  grows  equal  in  strength,  ana  ir- 
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reeontilMi  oy  inimoiity,  U  cannot  end  withont  some 
crisis.  TempU. 

There  ve  no  factions,  tlunigh  imeojteUable  to  one 
mother,  that  are  not  united  in  their  afiection  to  you. 

Drydtn, 

Since  the  sense  I  oppose  is  attended  with  such 
gross  imeoncU4tbls  absuraities,  I  presume  I  need  not 
offisr  ant  thing  farther  in  support  of  the  one,  or  in 
disproof  of  the  other.  Rcgert, 

This  esseutial  power  of  graritation  or  attraction 
is  irreeoneiiabU  with  the  Atheist's  own  doctrine  of  a 
chaos.  BenUey, 

IRR£COV'£RABLE,  A$.  J      Lat.  tn  and 
Irbecov'erably,  a(fo.  yrecupero.  Not  to 

be  regained,  restored,  or  remedied;  hopeless, 

and  helpless,  as  to  condition. 

The  imeovtrabU  loss  of  so  many  livings  of  prin- 
cipal value.  Hoohnr. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid'  the  blaze  of  noon ; 
Jrrecoverablff  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hope  of  day.  MUunCt  AgomUn. 

^  It  concerns  erexy  man,  that  would  not  trifle  away 
his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrteonerabU  misery, 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  enquire.     TiUot»on, 

The  crrait  of  the  Exchequer  is  irrecoverablu  lost  by 
the  last  breach  with  the  bankers.  fempU, 

Time,  in  a  natural  sense,  is  irrecoverable:  the 
moment  Just  fled  by  us,  it  is  impossible  to  recall. 

Rogen. 

He  loathes  the  world, — or  with  reflection  sad 
Concludes  it  irreeoverabUf  mad. 

Coiintfiy'i  New  MonUty. 

IRREDU'CIBLE,  adj.  In  and  reducible. 
Lat.  in  and  reduco.  Not  to  be  brought  or  re- 
duced. 

These  obsenrations  seem  to  argue  the  corpuscles  of 
air  to  be  irreducMe  into  water.  BcjfU, 

IRREFRAGABIL'ITY,  n.  s."j     Lat.  in,  re, 
Irref'ragable,  adj.  >frango.     Not 

Irref'ragably,  adv.  jto    be     con- 

futed or  overthrown  by  argument. 

Strong  and  irrefrmgabU  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity must  be :  thej  who  resisted  than  would  resist 
everr  thing.  Atterbury*i  Semumt. 

That  th^  denied  a  future  slate  is  evident  from  St. 
Paul's  reasonings,  which  are  of  no  force  but  only  on 
that  supposition,  as  Origen  largely  and  irrefragMy 
proves.  Atterbury. 

The  danger  of  introducing  unexperienced  men  was 
urged  as  an  irrtfragabU  reason  for  working  by  slow 
degrees.  Swift. 

IRREG'ULAR,  adj.^^     Lat.  tn  and  regula. 

I rreoular'itt,  ii.s.f  Deviating  from    rule, 

Irreg'ularlt,  adv.  ^custom,  or  nature;  im- 

Irreg'dlate,  V.  a.     J  methodical:     a     soft 

word  for  vice  :  irregulate,  to  make  irregular  or 

disorderly:    verbs  are  called  irregular    which 

deviate  from  general  rules. 

Thu  motion  seems  ezeenlrique  and  imgular,  yet 
not  well  to  be  resisted  or  quieted.        King  Charleg. 

The  nnmbeis  of  pindariques  are  wild  and  irreguUr, 
and  soraetimet  seem  hanh  and  uncouth.      Ccwlg^. 

Regular 
Then  most,  when  most  •rrcyulor  they  seem. 

Milton, 
This  irt^ffuUritjf  vi  its  unruly  and  tumultuous 
motion  might  afibrd  a  beginning  nnto  the  common 
opinion.  Browiw. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  iubservient,  which 
vnnds,  shelves,  and  every  inteijaoeney  irwyuXaCM. 

la* 


Your*s  is  a  soul  iirreg;ularly  gTMt, 
Which,  wanting  temper,  yet  sihoaBids  with  heat 

DffSm. 

It  may  give  some  light  to  those  whose  conosms 
for  their  little  ones  makes  them  so  inr^nlordr  bold  u 
to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 

Reliffion  is  somewhat  less  in  daDger  of  corrup- 
tion, while  the  sinner  acknowledges  the  obligations 
of  his  duty,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  mtgiviarilxt, 

lugen. 
O'er  the  irrv^arf  in  lust  or  gore. 
Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 

Bjrnm.  DonJwmu 

IRREL'ATIVfi,  adj,  Lat  tn  and  reUtmn, 
Having  no  reference  to  any  thing ;  single;  un- 
connected. 

Separated  by  the  voice  of  God,  thin^  in  their 
species  came  out  in  uncommunicated  varieties,  tnd 
irrelaiioe  seminalities*         BrQwne*t  Vulgar  Bmmn. 

IRRELIGIOUS,  adj.  ^  Ft.  trrtligion ;  Lat 
Irrelig'ion,  n.  s.  >m  an^  rtligio.  Not 
Irrelio'iouslt,  oiiv.  3  acknowledging  de- 
pendence upon,  and  obligation  to,  the  deity*, im- 
pious ;  profane :  contempt  of  religion ;  acting  ui 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  piety :  irreligiotisly, 
carelessly  with  respect  to  God ;  irreverently  in 
holy  services. 

Religion's  blot,  but  irrdigion'i  paint ; 
A  saint  abroad,  at  home  a  Send. 

Fleteh€r't  Purpio  Uni, 
And  the  priest 
Was  not  behind,  but  ever  at  my  ear. 
Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  imliyiom 
Dishonorer  of  Dsgon. 

Aftlfon.  SojiMMt  Agomtm, 
The  weapons  with  which  I  combet  irreii^im  iri 
already  oonaeoated.  Dryitn. 

Shame  and  reproach  is  generally  the  portion  of  the 
impious  and  irre/ijgumi.  S»i^ 

We  behold  every  instance  of  prophmneneas  ud  ir^ 
reUgion,  not  only  committed,  but  defended  and  fj^ 
ried  in.  R«g^ 

Might  not  the  queen's  domesticks  be  obtigad  11 
avoid  swearing  and  irrelig^oiut  profane  diacooneT 


IRRE'MEABLE,  adj.      Latin, 
Admitting  no  return. 

The  keeper  charmed,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pajsed  on,  and  took  the  trrvneoftlt  way.      JMydn. 

IRREME'DIABLE,  a^;.  ^   Ft.  vrtmeSabU ; 
Ibreme'diablt,  am.  5  ^**  ^  and 


dwm.    Admitting  no  cure ;  not  to  be  femedied. 

They  content  themselves  with  thut  which  was  the 
irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  Che  necessity  of 
the  present  hath  cas»  upon  them.  Hoobn, 

It  happens  to  us  irremodiably  and  inevitably,  thit 
we  may  perceive  these  accidents  are  not  the  fruits  of 
our  labour,  but  gifts  of  God. 

Taylor'i  Wartky  Cmmmmmiemni, 

Whatever  he  consults  you  about*  unlass  it  lejd  lo 
some  fatal  and  irremodiabU  mischief,  be  sure  yoa  ad- 
vise only  as  a  friend.  JUrdbr. 

IRREMIS'SIBLE,  adj.  )      I^t.  sis  and  rrsu/- 

Irremis'sibleness,  n.  s.  i  to.     Not  to  be  pai- 

doned ;  beyond  the  reach  of  ~ 

Thence  ariaes  the  aggravatioa  and 
of  the  sia. 
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IllREM OV*ABLE,  M$.    Lat  w  and 
m.    Not  to  be  remoyed ;  not  to  be  changed. 

He  is  »  nmtnubU, 
R«M>Wed  for  flight.      ShahpMn.  WwUrUTaU. 

IRRENOWNEir,  «^\  Fr.  mandrewmmt; 
Lat.  in,  rCf  momen.  Void  of  honor.  We  now 
sar  unrenowned. 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deoet^e  good  knights, 
had  draw  them  from  punuit  of  praise  and  fama 

To  sluggiah  sloth  and  lensual  deliefats, 
Aad  end  ueir  days  with  imeiuwntd  shame. 

FaarU  Qiutng. 

IRREPARABLE,  adj, )    Lat.  in  and  reparo. 

UaEi^AnABLTi  ado.  S  Not  to  be  recovered 
or  repaired :  without  amends  or  reparation. 

hnpanbU  is  the  loss,  and  Patience  says  it  is  not 
put  bisr  core.  Skaktpmre,  Ttrnput, 

Thecattngoff  that  tbae,  indastry  and  gifts,  where- 
i?  she  shoola  ha  noarished,  weie  trrqmblif  injuri- 
ous to  her.  lUeatf  <^'  Piety. 

Toiled  with  loss  itvtpanblt.  Milton, 

U  is  an  irrepmrahU  injostioe  we  are  guilty  of,  when 
«e  are  pfejudwed  by  tlie  looks  of  those  whom  we  do 
iH>tkiiow.  Addiion. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  adj,  Lat.  in  and  trpito. 
Not  to  be  redeemed ;  a  law  term. 

IRREPREHEN'SIBLE,  adj.  i     Lat.  tn  and 

ItaEPEEBEii'siBLYy  adv.  )    rtprthcfido. 

Not  to  be  censored ;  without  blame. 

IRREPRESENTABLE,  a^.  Ul  m,  re, 
frtaen.    Not  to  be  figured  by  any  representation. 

God*s  irrepiasiataMs  nature  doth  hold  against  mak- 
>Bg  images  of  God.  SOUin^fimt. 

IRREPROACH'ABLE,  od;.  >   Fr.reprocAcr; 
laaEPaOACH'ABLTy  ado.  \  Lat  tn  and  op- 

fnhJMm.    Free  from  reproach :  without  censure. 
Us  was  a  aerious  sincere  Christian,  of  an  innocent, 

*x9'wkU(0,  nay,  eacemplaiy  li£e.  AtuHmry. 

Their  prayer  may  be,  that  they  may  raise  up  and 

I*m1  as  tneproadiabU  a  young  family  as  their  parents 

^e  dooe.  Pope, 

IRREPROV'EABLE,  odf.     Lat.  in  and  re- 

ffoho.    Not  to  be  blamed ;  irreproachable. 
IRRESISTIBILITY,  n.  «.-\     Lat.  in  and  re- 
laaEsist'iBLE,  mlf.  f   ttMto,       Power 

laaEsiflf'TiBLTy  aao.  &  above    efifectual 

iKEESisyLESa^  a^.  J  opposition  :  su- 

P^or  to  opposition :  irreststless,  a  bad  word, 

^^ompoundM  of  two  negatiTes,  meaning  resistless. 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  the  Deity, 
"fitted  with  im$iitibU  power  to  hurt ;  and  is  of  all 
''wtions,  anger  excepted,  the  unaptest  to  admit  con- 
KKDoe  with  reason.  Hooker. 

The  doctrine  of  trreiuiifrilily  of  grace,  if  it  be  ac- 
>Mledged,  there  is  nothing  to  be  affizt  to  gratitude. 

Hotiuitond. 
In  mighty  q[uadrate  joined 
Of  anion  imeeieiibU.  MHiien. 

Those  radiant  eves,  whose  wreeteUett  flame 
Strikes  Envy  dumb,  and  keene  Sedition  tame, 
They  can  to  earing  multituctes  give  law, 
Convert  the  ractions,  and  the  rebel  awe. 

GlmnUM. 
God  ienmtibly  sways  all  manner  of  events  on  earth. 

Drydeu. 
There  can  be  no  difierence  in  the  subjects,  where 
tbe  application  is  almighty  and  trmiffi6(«,  as  in  ere- 
«»«».  Bagen. 

Fond  of  pleasing  and  endearing  oanelves  to  those 
*«  ttieem,  we  are  trmultMv  led  mto  the  same  incli- 
utioBs  and  avenions  with  them.  Id. 


IRR 

Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  imeietihU,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 

IRRES'OLUBLE,  adj.  ^      Ut.  m  and  restO- 

laBBS'OLUBLEBESS,!!.!.         90 ;      Fr.     iffUolH. 

Irresolv'edly,  adv.       I  These  words  have 
Irres'olute,  adj.  jopposite  meanings : 


Irres'olutely,  adv. 
Irresolu'tion,  n.t. 


the  two  first  imply 
a  state  not  to  be 


broken  or  dissolved,  the  others  signify  incon- 
stancy; want  of  courage  or  determination ;  with- 
out firmness  of  mind  or  determined  purpose. 

Were  he  evil-used,  he  would  outgo 
His  father,  by  as  much  as aperformance 
Does  an  irre$olMto  purpose.  mofapMirf.  Henry  Vlil. 

It  hath  most  force  upon  things  that  have  the  light- 
est motion,  and  therefore  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  and 
in  them  upon  such  afiecbons  as  move  lightest;  as 
upon  men  in  fear,  or  men  in  irreeolution. 

Baeon*i  Natural  History. 

Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  Strang  to 
hear  me  speak  so  irreeohedly  concerning  those  thinn, 
which  some  take  to  be  the  elements,  and  othere  ue 
principles  of  all  mixed  bodies.  B^yfe. 

In  factitious  sal  ammoniac  the  common  and  urinous 
salts  are  so  well  mingled,  that  both  in  the  open  fire 
and  in  subliming  veiseli  they  rise  together  as  one 
salt,  which  seems  in  such  vcaiels  trrnoluMe  by  fire 
alone.  Id. 

Queroetanus  has  this  confereion  of  the  trreio<«Mf- 
note  of  diamonds.  Id. 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelled  on  either  ude. 

Takes  every  bent  but  cannot  long  abide ; 

Irmalute  on  which  she  should  ruy. 

At  last,  unfiled  in  all,  is  only  fixed  to  die. 

Dtfden. 

Ifteeolution  on  the  ichemes  of  life,  which  offer 
themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pur- 
suing them,  are  the  greatest  causes  of  all  our  unnap- 
piness.  Additon. 

IRRESPECTIVE,  Ajf.  }      Lat  tn  reepecio. 

Irrespec'tivbly,  0^.  3  Having  no  regard 
to  circumstances. 

He  is  convinced,  that  all  the  promises  belong  to 
him  absolutely  and  irreepecHeely.  Hammond. 

Thus  did  the  Jew,  by  (wnuadinR  himself  of  his 
particular  iifeepectim  elecaon,  thiu  it  safe  to  ran 
uto  all  sins !  Id, 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  mut  be  resolved 
wholly  into  the  absolute  irreepeetive  will  of  God. 

Regera. 

IRRETRIEVABLE,  Ajf .  ^   Fr.  in  retnmver 

Irretriev'ably,  adv.         S  Not   to    be    re 
gained  or  recovered. 

It  would  not  defrav  the  charge  of  the  extraction, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  all  irretrierably  lost, 
and  useless  to  mankind,  was  it  not  by  this  means 
collected.  Woodward. 

IRREVERENCE,  n.i.'f     Lat.  in  revertor. 

Irrev'ereiit,  ocl^*.  SWant  of  due  ve- 

Irrev'erevtlt,  adv.  >neration  or  respect; 
state  of  being  disregarded :  these  words  are  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  demeanor  as  irreverent ;  or 
language  or  manner,  as  not  yielding  due  homage. 

Irreoertna  is,  whan  man  doth  not  honour  ther  as 
him  ought  to  do  and  waitheth  to  be  reverenced. 

Chaucer.  The  Pereenm  Taie. 

As  our  fear  exdudeth  not  that  boldness  which  be- 
cometh  saints,  so,  if  our  familiarity  with  God  do  not 
savour  of  fear,  it  dnweth  too  near  that  irreverent 
confidence  wherewith  true  humility  can  never  stand. 

Hooker. 
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Having  wen  o«r  leandtloiia  wrtoenno§  towtrdt 
Qod't  worship  .n  general,  'tis  easy  to  make  applica* 
tion  to  the  several  parts  of  it«         Deeaif  of  Pkttf, 

The  ooncurrenoe  of  the  house  of  peera  in  that 
fniy  can  be  impnted  to  no  one  thing  more  than  to 
the  irreoertnee  and  acorn  the  judges  were  justly  in, 
who  had  been  always  looked  upon  there  as  the  oracles 
of  the  law.  Clarendon, 

Witness  the  irmertni  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  axk ;  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  &ther,  heard  his  heavy  curse. 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.       Blikon. 

If  an  inevgrent  expression  or  thought  too  wanton 
are  crept  into  my  verses,  through  my  inadvertency, 
let  their  authors  be  answerable  for  them.      Drydm. 

They  were  a  sort  of  attributes,  with  which  it  was 
a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  which  it  was  an  irmennee  to  omit.  Pope, 

IRREVER'SIBLE,  o^f.  )      Lat.  in  reverto, 
iRREVEB'siBLTy  odv,        )  Not  to  be  recalled 
or  changed. 

The  title  of  fundamentals,  beine  ordinarily  eon* 
fined  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that 
great  scandal  in  the  church,  at  wfiich  so  many  my- 
riads of  solifidians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  ims- 
wrn6ly,  by  conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opi- 
nions. Hammond  on  FundameniaU, 

The  sins  of  his  chamber  and  his  closet  shall  be 
produced  before  men  and  angels,  and  an  eternal  tnv- 
eenibU  sentence  be  pronounced.  Rogen, 

IRREVOCABLE,  oi/;.  )      Fr.  irrevocable; 

iBREv'ocABLTy  odv.  S  Lat.'  m  revoco.  Not 
to  be  recalled ;  not  to  be  brought  back ;  not  to 
be  reversed. 

But  sith  that  he  his  gone  trnteoeaMe, 
Please  it  you,  Ladie,  to  us  to  aread 
What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  on  foot,  unfit  to  tread. 
And  ladbey  by  him,  gainsi  all  woman  head. 

Spenttf't  Faerie  Queens, 

Give  thy  hand  to  Warwick, 
And,  with  Chy  hand,  thy  faith  irreeoeable, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

awMipaarv. 
Firm  and  irreeoeable  is  my  doom. 

Id,  Am  You  Like  It, 
That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  w  roeeeahle,  there- 
fore they  do  but  trifle,  that  labour  injP**t  matters. 

Baeon*9  Eeuyt 
The  second,  both  for  piety  renowned. 
And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 
IrreeoeabU,  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  shall  endure.        3iiUon*t  Pafodite  Loot, 
If  air  were  kept  out  four  or  five  minutes,  the  fire 
would  be  tmt«Ma6<y  extinffuished.  Boyle, 

By  her  irreeooame  fate. 
War  shall  the  country  waste,  and  change  the  state, 

Dryden, 

IRHIGATE,  V.  0. 1     Lat.  trrigo.    To  wet ; 
Ierioa'tiov,  n.  s.    >to  moisten  with  water: 
Ieeig'uous,  adj,     3  the  act.  of^  watering  or 
moistening.    Irnguon^  watery ;  dewy ;  moist. 

Help  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation, 

Joaeon, 
The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  migmoui  valley  spread  her  store 
'  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorns  the  roie. 

Milton. 
The  heart,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  bodv,  doth  continually  irrigate,  nourisn,  keep 
hot,  ana  supple  all  the  members. 

Ray  on  the  Creation, 


RashElenenor 
Dried  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
To'  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irrigutnu  sleep  : 
Imprudent !  him  death's  iron  sleep  opprest. 

PhUliFi, 

Ireigation,  as  a  mode  of  agriculture,  has 
been  slightly  adverted  to  under  the  article  ot 
the  latter  name.  See  Agriculture,  Index.  Its 
early  use,  its  great  importance  in  the  east,  and 
the  strong  partiality  or  some  modem  European 
agriculturists,  will  justify  some  further  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject. 

The  Romans  applied  watering  on  a  large 
scale,  both  to  arable  and  grass  lands,  particularly 
the  latter.  '  As  much  as  in  your  power,*  says 
CatOy 'make watered  meadows.'  Virgil  (Georg. 
ly  c.  104 — 118)  advises  to 

Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  turning  grain. 
Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  plav, 
And  shrivelled  herbs  on  withering  steins  aiecay. 
The  wary  pbughman  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Undams  his  watery  stores — huge  torrents  flow. 
And  rattling  down  the  rocks  laree  moisture  yield. 
Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  uie  field. 

'  Neither  a  low  field,'  says  Columella,  *  with 
hollows,  nor  a  field  broken  with  steep  rising 
grounds,  is  proper  for  water  meadows.  The 
first  because  it  contains  too  long  the  water  col- 
lected in  the  hollows ;  the  last,  because  it  makes 
the  water  to  run  too  quickly  over  it.  A  field, 
however,  that  has  a  moderate  descent,  may  be 
made  a  meadow,  whether  it  is  rich  or  poor,  if  so 
situated  as  to  be  watered.  But  the  best  situa- 
tion is,  where  the  sur&ce  is  smooth,  and  the 
descent  so  gentle  as  to  prevent  either  showers, 
or  the  rivers  that  overflow  it,  from  remaining 
long ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  the  water 
that  comes  over  it  gently  to  glide  off.  There- 
fore, if,  in  any  part  of  a  field  intended  for  a 
meadow,  a  pool  of  water  should  stand,  it  must 
be  let  off  by  drains ;  for  the  loss  is  equal,  either 
from  too  much  water  or  too  little  grass.'  (Col. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  17).  Watering,  Pliny  states,  was 
commenced  immediately  atter  the  equinox,  and 
restrained  when  the  grass  sent  up  flower  stalks; 
it  was  recommenced  in  mowing  grounds,  after 
the  hay  season,  and  in  pasture  lands  at  in- 
tervals. 

In  Hindostan  to  thu  day  the  operation  of  con- 
Teying  water  to  and  from  the  fields  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  troublesome  in  their  agricul- 
tural system ;  particulariy  in  the  hisher  districts. 
In  the  Mong^ere  district  of  Bengal  a  deep  well 
is  dug  in  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  which, 
being  ploughed,  is  divided  into  little  square 

gots,  resembling  the  chequers  of  a  chess  board, 
ftch  square  is  surroonded  with  a  border,  four 
inches  high,  capable  of  containing  water :  while, 
between  the  cnequen  thus  constructed,  small 
dykes  are  formed  for  conveying  a  rivulet  over 
the  whole  field.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  stood 
a  suflicient  time  in  one  square  for  it  to  imbibe 
moisture,  it  is  let  off  into  the  next  by  opening 
a  small  outlet  through  the  dyke.  Thus  one 
square  after  another  is  irrigated,  till  the  whole 
field  is  gone  over.  The  water  is  raised  in  lea- 
thern bags  by  two  bullocks,  yoked  to  a  rope 
the  cattle  retiring  from  the  well,  and  returning 
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ic  its  mooth,  according  as  the  bag  is  meant  to  large  siie,  and  apparently  quite  flat ;  and  every 
be  raised,  or  to  descend.    The  rope  is  kept  per-  crop  being  in  the  same  stage  of  vegetation,  or 
pendicolar  in  the  pit  by  a  pulley,  over  which  nearly  so,  the  whole  exhibits  very  little  variety 
arans;   and,  from  the  mouth  of  the  well  thus  of  surface.    Amongst  the  mountains  it  is  quite 
placed    the  rivulets  are  formed.    In  Patna  the  different; — paddy-fields  there  are  a  succession 
leauiem  bags  are  raised  by  long  bamboo  levers,  of  terraces  or  flights  of  steps ;  and  in  each  field 
2s  buckets  are  in  this  country.  the  crop  may  be  in  different  stages  of  growth,-^ 
Dr.  Dary  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  in  some  just  vegetating,  in  others  full-grown, 
pferalence  of  this  practice  at  Ceylon.    The  cul-  ripening,  or  ripe ;    there  at  the  same  time  you 
oration  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  he  says,  may  see  the  laboren  at  all  their  different  opera- 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  wet.    The  for^  tions, — ^banking,  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding, 
mt  consists  in  cutting  down  and  grubbing  up  reaping,  and  treading  out  the  grain.    I  do  not 
the  wood  on   the  sides  of  hills,  where  parti-  know  any  scene  more  interesting  than  a  high- 
cohr  varieties  of  rice  and  Indian  com  are  after*  land  valley  thus  cultivated,  or  more  beautiKil, 
mds  sown :  the  latter,  by  far  the  most  general  when  (as  it  generally  is)  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
node,  is  carried  on  wherever  water  can  be  ob-  bold,  wild,  and  frequently  savage  scenery  of  un- 
tamed for  irrigation.    *  Most  of  the  operations  tamed  nature.    In  the  low  lands  the  labor  and 
in  the  cultiTation  of  padtfy/  he  states,  *  are  con-  skill  required  to  cultivate  paddy  are  less  than 
oected  with  or  have  some  relation  to  the  element  are  necessary  in  the  high  lands.    In  cutting  ter- 
on  which  its  success  depends.    The  farmer  com-  races  in  the  sides  of  hUls,  the  perseverance  and 
aeoces  with  repairing  the  banks  of  the  paddy-  industry  of  the  mountaineer  are  often  in  a  strik- 
fidd.    He  then  admits  water  in  sufficient  quan-  ing  manner  displayed.    Many  of  his  beds  are 
%  to  be  an  inch  or  two  deep  over  the  whole  actually  walled  up,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
airiace.    After  the  ground  has  oeen  well  mace-  four  feet  wide,  and  though  generally  long,  occa- 
lated  and  softened,  he  ploughs   it,  still  under  sionallv  they  are  so  short,  from  the  nature  of  the 
^*aler.    After  farther  maceration  it  is  ploughed  ground,  as  well  as  narrow,  that  one  would  not 
apio,  or  merely  trampled  over  by  buflaloes,  suppose  they  were  worth  the  labor  of  keeping 
till  reduced  to  the  state  of  mud.    Its  surface  is  in  repair  and  much  less  of  making.    In  bringing 
WW  levelled  and  smoothed.    The  water  is  drawn  water  to  his  fields,  and  insuring  mem  a  constant 
nC  axid  the    paddy,    baring    been  previously  supply,  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  cultivator 
^tetped  in  water  till  it  has  b^^n  to  germinate,  are  most  exercised.    Sometimes  it  b  conducted 
isiown  with  the  hand,  and  is  scattered  as  equal!  v  two  or  three  miles  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
>s  possible   over  the  moist  surfiice  of   mud.  occasionally  it  is  even  carried  from  one  side  of  a 
^^m^  the  seed  has  taken  root,  and  before  the  mountain  to  another  by  means  of  wooden  pipes.' 
mod  has  had  time  to  dry,  the  openings  through        '  In  surface  irrigation,*  says  Mr.  Loudon, '  the 
*^h  the  water  was  drawn  off  are  closed,  and  water  is  conveyed  in  a  system  of  open  channels, 
^  field  is  again  inundated.    When  the  paddy  which  require  to  be  most  numerous  in  such 
^  two  or  three  inches  high,  it  is  weeded ;  and,  grounds  as  are  under  drilled  annual  crops,  and 
^"^  the  seed  has  fidled,  the  vacant  spots  are  least  so  in  such  as  are  sown  in  breadths,  beds,  or 
planted  from  those  parts  which  are  too  thick  and  ridges,  under  perennial  crops.    This  mode  of 
^in  thinning.    The  irrigation  is  continued  watering  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The 
^1  the  paddy  is  neariy  full-grown  and  about  to  children  of  Israel  are  representtd  «s  sowing 
"pni,  when  the  openings  are  made  in  the  banks  their  seed  and  watering  it  with  their  foot ;  that  is, 
^'^  the  field  is  drained.    As  soon  as  ripe,  the  as  Calmet  explains  it,  raising  the  water  from  the 
P^dy  is  cat  with  reaping-hooks,  and  immedi-  Nile  by  a  machine  worked  by  the  feet,  from  which 
^y  carried  to  the  mreshing-floor,  where  the  it  was  conducted  in  such  channels  as  we  have 
grain  is  trampled  out  by  buffaloes.    From  the  been  describing.    It  is  general  in  the  south  ot 
foment  the  seed  is  sown,  till  the  period  of  bar-  France  and  Italy;  but  less  required  in  Britain. 
^^  the  paddy-field,  like  the  chenas,  requires        *  Subterraneous  irrigation  may  be  effected  by  a 
constant  nightly  vralching  to  protect  it  from  the  system  of  drains  or  covered  gutters  in  the  sub- 
^vpredations  of  its  wild  enemies.     In  the  low  soil,  which,  proceerling  from  a  main  conduit,  or 
Country,  where  the  cultivation  of  paddy  is  in  a  other  supply,  can  be  cnarged  with  water  at  plea- 
P^  measure  dependent  on  the  rainy  reason  sure,    (or  grounds  under  the  culture  of  annual 
>od  on  artificial  reservoirs  for  a  farther  supply  of  plants,  this  mode  would  be  more  convenient,  and 
*^^9  only  one  crop  is  procured  annually ;  but  for  all  others  more  economical  as  to  the  use  of 
^oagst  the  mountains,  in  situations  where  per-  water,  than  surface  irrigation.    Where  the  under 
P^oal  irrigation  is  at  command,  the  seasons  are  stratum  is  gravelly,  and  rests  on  a  retentive  strar 
^  concerned;  the  fiurmer  can  sow  when  he  tum,  this  mode  of  watering  may  take  place 
pleases,  and  from  good  ground  annually  obtain  two,  without  drains,  as  it  may  also  on  perfectly  flat 
^  I  have  heard  even  three  crops.    The  billy  and  lands,  by  filling  to  the  brim,  and  keeping  full 
ii^oantainous  districts,  in  conseauence  of  being  for  several  days,  surrounding  trenches;  but  the 
^\\  supplied  with  water,  are  tnus  particularly  beds  or  fields  between  the  trenches  must  not  be 
^▼orable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  important  of  great  extent.    This  practice  is  used  in  Lom- 
^^  '•  and  it  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  baidy  on  the  alluvial  lands  near  the  embou- 
l^they  are  so;  otherwise  the  coolest,  most  sa-  chures  of  the  Po.    In  Lincolnshire  the  same 
iQbrioo^  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  interior  mode  is  practised  by  shutting  up  the  flood  gates 
^ouM,  instead  of  being  cultivated  to  a  certain  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  drains  in  the  dry 
^^t,  be  quite  neglect^  and  deserted.    In  the  sea.<)ons,  and  thus  damming  up  the  water  through 
^  country  the  paddy-fields  are  generally  of  a  all  the  ramifications  of  the  drainage  from  the  sea 
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to  their  source.    This  was  first  suggested  by  G.  a  source  of  nourisbmeat  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 

liennie  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  the  drainage  in  the  summer,  and  prevents  those  tad  effects 

round  Boston,  completed  about  1810.  A  similar  that  often  happen  in  lands  in  their  natural  state, 

plan,  on  a  smaller  scale,  had  been  practised  in  from  a  long  continuanoe  of  dry  weather.     When 

Scotland,  where  deep  mosses  had  been  drained  the  water  used  in  irrigation  has  flowed  over  a 

and  cultivated  on  the  surface,  but  where,  in  sum-  calcareous  country,  it  is  generally  found  impreg- 

mer,  vegetation  failed  from  deficiency  of  moi»-  naled  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  this  state 

ture.     It  was  first  adopted  by  J.  Smith  (see  it  tends,  in  many  instances,  to  ameliorate  the 

Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Peat-Moto,  1795),  soil.  Common  river  water  %l8o  generally  contains 

on  a  farm  in  Ayrshire,  and  has  subsequently  a  certain  portion  of  organisable  matter,  which  is 

been  brought  into  notice  by  J.  5ohnston,  the  much  greater  after  rains  that  at  other  times;  or 

first  delineator  and  professor  of  £lktnton*s  sys-  which  exists  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the 

tern  of  draining.  stream  rises  in  a  cultivated  country.    Eren  in 

*  Irrigation  with  a  view  to  conveying  additions  cases  when  the  water  used  for  flooding  is  pure, 

to  the  soil  (or  for  manuring  it  in  fact),  has  long  and  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  it 

been  practised,  and  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  acts  by  causing  a  more  eauable  diffusion  of  nu- 

overflowing  of  alluvia)  lands,  whether  in  meadow  tritive  matter  existing  iu  the  land;  and  in  very 

or  aration.   In  the  former  case  it  is  called  irriga-  cold  seasons  it  preserves  the  tender  roots  and 

tion   or  flooding,  and   in  the  latter  warping,  leaves  of  the  grass  from  being  affected  by  frost. 

Warping  is  used  chiefly  as  a  mode  of  enriching  Water  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  at  42°  Fah- 

the  soil  by  an  increase  of  the  alluvial  depositions,  renheit  than   at  32°,  the  freezing  point;  and 

or  virarp  of  rivers,  during  winter,  where  the  sur-  hence,  in  a  meadow  irrigated  in  winter,  the  water 

face  is  not  under  crop,  and  is  common  on  the  immediately  in  contact  with  the  grass  is  rarely 

banks  of  the  Ouse.  below  40°,  a  degree  of  temperature  not  at  all 

'  Subterraneous 'irrigation  appears  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  living  organs  of  plants.  In 
first  practised  in  Lombardy,  and  first  treated  of  1804,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  temperature  in 
by  professor  Thouin.  (Annales  de  Muse^,  &c.)  a  water  meadow  near  liungerford  was  examined 
It  consists  in  saturating  a  soil  with  water  from  by  a  very  delicate  thermometer.  The  tempera- 
below,  inst^  of  from  the  sur&ce,  and  is  ef-  ture  of  the  air  at  seven  in  the  morning  was  29°. 
fected  by  surrounding  a  piece  of  ground  by  an  The  water  was  frozen  above  the  grass.  The  tem- 
open  drain  or  main,  and  intersecting  it  by  co-  peratureof  thesoil  below  the  water,  in  which  the 
vered  drains  communicating  with  this  main.  If  roots  of  the  grass  were  fixed,  was  43°.  Water 
the  field  is  on  a  level,  as  in  most  cases  where  the  may  also  operate  usefully  in  warm  seasons  by 
practice  is  adopted  in  Lombardy,  all  that  is  ne^  moderating  temperature,  and  thus  retarding  the 
cessary  b  to  fill  the  main  and  keep  it  full  till  the  over-rapid  progress  of  vegetation.  .  The  conse* 
lands  have  been  sufficiently  soaked.  But,  if.it  quence  of  this  retardation  will  be  greater  maj^ni- 
lies  on  a  slope,  then  the  lower  ends  of  the  drains  tude  and  improved  texture  of  the  grosser  parts 
must  be  closely  stopped,  and  the  water  admitted  of  plants,  a  moro  perfect  and  ample  develop- 
only  into  the  main  on  the  upper  side  :  tliis  main  ment  of  their  finer  parts,  and,  above  all,  an  in* 
must  be  kept  full  till  the  land  is  soaked,  when  crease  in  the  size  of  their  fruits  and  seeds.  We 
the  mouths  of  the  lower  drains  may  be  opened  apprehend  this  to  be  one  of  the  principal  uses  of 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water.  The  practice,  flooding  rice-grounds  in  the  east ;  for  it  is  as- 
is  applicable  either  to  pasture  or  arable  lands.  In  certained  that  the  rice-plant  will  perfect  its  seedi 
Britain,  subterraneous  irrigation  has  been  applied  in  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country,  without  any 
in  a  very  simple  manner  to  drained  bogs  and  water  beyond  what  is  furnished  by  the  weather, 
morasses,  and  to  fen  lands.  All  that  is  necessary  and  the  natural  moisture  of  a  well  constituted 
IS  to  build  a  sluice  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main  soil.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  vraters  con- 
drain  where  it  quits  the  drained  grounds,  and  in  taining  ferruginous  impregnation,  though  pos- 
dry  weather  to  shut  down  this  sluice,  so  as  to  dam  sessed  of  fertilising  effects  when  applied  to  a 
jp  the  water  and  throw  it  back  into  all  the  mi-  calcareous  soil,  are  injurious  on  soils  that  do  not 
nor  open  drains,  and  also  the  covered  drains,  effervesce  with  acids;  and  that  calcareous  waters. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  with  success,  first,  as  which  are  known  by  the  earthy  deposit  they 
we  believe,  by  Smith,  of  Swineridge  Muir,  in  afford  when  boiled,  are  of  most  use  on  siliceous 
Ayrshire,  and  subsequently  by  Johnson,  in  the  soils,  or  other  soils  containing  oo  remarkable 
case  of  several  bog  drainages  executed  by  him  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.' 
in  Scotland.  It  is  also  practised  in  Lincoln-  IRRISION,  n.  s.  Fr.  irrUion ;  Lat  irhsio. 
shire,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  advice  of  The  act  of  laughing  at  another, 
the  late  engineer  Rennie,  after  the  completion  of  a  Ham,  by  his  indiscieet  and  unnatural  iermon,  and 
public  drainage  at  Boston.'  exposing  of  his  father,  incurs  his  curie.  Woodward, 

« In  general  in  nature  the  operation  of  water,'        IR'RITATE,  v.  a.  i     Fr.  irriter ;  Lat  irrito. 
says  Sir  H.  Davy, «  is  to  bnng  earthy  substances        laaiTA'TfON, «.  *.  J  To  provoke,  tease,  or  ex- 

into  an  extreme  state  of  division.    But,  in  the  ar-  asperate ;  to  fret,  stimulate,  or  vesicate :  the  ori- 

tificial  watering  of  meadows,  the  beneficial  effects  ginal  meaning  appears  to  be,  to  rub  against, 

depend  upon  many  different  causes,  some  che-  Irritation,  provocation ;  stimulation ;  vesication, 
mical    some  mechanical.     Water  is  absolutely        ^j    .^        ^^,^   irritauthihe  flame,  and  maketb 

essential  to  vegetation ;  and  when  land  has  been  j^  ,,„„  more^fiercely,  as  fiie  scoicheth  in  fmsty  wea- 

covered  by  water  m  the  wmter,  or  in  the  begin-  ther.  Baoan, 

ning  of  spring,  the  moisture  that  has  penetrated        when  they  are  coUeded,  the  heat  becoroeth  more 

deep  into  the  soil,  and  even  the  subsoil,  becomes  violent  and  irritaU,  and  thereby  einelleth  sweat. 

Bffron'j  Natural  Hi»tonf, 
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Violant  afibctkms  and  irritationi  of  the  nerves,  in    parts  which  are  susceptible  of  it.    Irritability,  he 
any  part  of  tbe  body  are  caused  byiomethingacrimo-    si^s,  is  not  proportioned  to  sensibility;  in  proof 

of  which,  he  observes,  that  the  intestines,  though 


Arbuthnot, 

Roused  rather  less  sensible  than  the  stomach,  are  moie 
By  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war  irritable ;   and  that  the  heart  is  very  irritable, 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below,  though  it  has  but  a  small  degree  of  sensation. 
They  furious  spring.            Thmnmm  •  Summer.  Irritability,  accoMin^  to  Dr.  Hallcr,  is  the  dis- 
IRRITABlLITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine»  tinguishing  characteristic  between  the  muscular 
a  term  first  invented  by  Glisson,  and  adopted  by  and  cellular  fibres;  whence  he  determines  the 
Dr.  Haller,  to  denote  an  essential  property  of  all  ligaments,  periosteum,  meninges  of  the  brain, 
animal  bodies  j  which,  he  says,  exists  indepen-  and  all  the  membranes  composed  of  the  cellular 
dently  of  and  in  contradistinction  to  sensibility,  substance,  to  be  void  of  irritability.  The  tendons 
This  ingenious  author  calls  that  part  of  the  hu-  are  unirritable;  and,  though  he  does  not  abso- 
man  body^  irritable  which  becomes  shorter  upon  lutely  deny  irritability  to  the  artpries,  yet  his 
being  touched ;  very  irritable,  if  it  contracts  upon  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contrac- 
a  slight  touch;  and  the  contrary,  if  by  a  violent  tion.    The  veins  and  excretory  ducts  are  in  a 
touch  it  cx>ntracts  but  little.    He  calls  that  a  sen-  small  degree  irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the 
sible  part  of  the  human  body  which  upon  being  ductus  chole-dochus,  the  ureters  and  urethra,  are 
touched  transmits  the  impression  of  it  to  the  only  affected  by  a  very  acrid  corrosive;  but  the 
soul ;  and  in  brutes,  he  oalls  those  parts  sensible,  lacteal  vessels  are  considerably  irritable.    The 
the  irritation  of  which  occasions  evident  signs  of  gla..d8  and  mucous  sinuses,  the  uterus  in  qua- 
pain  and  disquiet  in  the  animal.    On  the  con-  drupeds,  the  humatrix,  and  the  genitals,  are  all 
uaiy,  he  calls  that  insensible  which  being  burnt,  irritable ;  as  are  also  the  muscles,  particularly 
torn,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite  destroyed,  the  diaphragm.    The  oesophaffus,  stomach,  and 
occasions  no  sign  of  pain  nor  convulsion,  nor  intestines,  are  irritable :  but  of  all  the  animal  or- 
any  sort  of  change  in  the  situation  of  the  body,  gans  the  heart  is  endued  with  the  greatest  irri« 
From  the  result  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  tability.  In  general,  there  is  nothing  irritable  in 
concludes,  that  the  epidermis  is  insensible;  that  the  animal  body  but  the  muscular  fibres;  and 
the  skin  is  sensible  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  the  vital  parts  are  the  most  irritable.     This 
other  part  of  the  body ;  that  the  fat  and  cellular  power  of  motion,  arising  from  irritations,  is  sup- 
membrane  are  insensible ;    and   the  muscular  posed  to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of 
flesh  sensible,  the  sensibility  of  which  he  asrrib«^  bodies,  and  probably  resides  in  tne  glutinous 
nther  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flesh  itst*lt.   The  mucus  of  the  muscular  fibres,  altogether  iode^ 
tendons,  he  says,  having  no  nerves  distnbuted  to  pendent  of  the  influence  of  the  soul.    Tlte  irri- 
them,  are  insensible.  The  ligaments  and  capsule  tability  of  the  muscles  is  said  to  be  destroyed  by 
of  the  articulations  are  also  concluded  to  be  in-  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat,  and 
sensible ;    vrhence  Dr.  Haller  infers,  that  the  more  especially  by  the  use  of  opium  in  living 
sharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not  seated  in  the  animals.    The  physiological  system,  of  which  an 
capsulae  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  abstract  has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted 
nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  surface,  and  confirmed  by  CasteU  and  Zimmermann,  and 
The  bones  are  all  insensible,  says  Dr.  Haller,  also  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  suggests,  that  irri- 
except  the  teeth ;  and  likewise  the  marrow.  The  tability,  as  distinguished  from  sensibility,  may 
aitenes  and  veins  are  held  susceptible  of  little  or  depend  upon  a  series  of  nerves  different  from 
no  sensation,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual,  such  as  serve  either  for  voluntary  motion  or  sen- 
temporal,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the  sation.    This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  con- 
aorta  near  the  heart ;  the  sensibility  of  which  is  troverted  by  M.  le  Cat ;  by  Dr.  Whytt  in  his 
ascribed  to  the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Physiological  Essays ;  and  by  Dr.  Monro.    See 
Sensibility  is  allowed  to  the  internal  membranes  Anatomy. 

of  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  ureters,  va-  IRROGATIO,  a  law  term  amongst  the  Ro- 
gina,  and  womb,  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  mans,  signifying  the  instrument,  in  which  were 
same  nature  with  the  skin :  the  heart  is  also  ad-  put  down  the  punishments  whidi  the  law  pro- 
mitted  to  be  sensible ;  but  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  vided  agaiiist  such  offences  as  any  person  was 
and  kidneys,  are  possessed  of  a  very  imperfect,  accused  of  by  a  magistrate  before  the  people, 
if  any  sensation.  The  glands,  having  few  nerves.  These  punishments  were  first  proclaimra  vivi 
are  endowed  with  only  an  obtuse  sensation,  voce  by  the  accuser,  and  this  was  called  Inqui- 
Some  sensibility  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroi-  sitio :  the  same  being  immediately  after  ex- 
<lis  and  the  iris,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  pressed  in  writing,  took  the  name  of  Rogatio, 
retina;  but  none  to  the  cornea.  Dr.  Haller  con-  m  respect  of  the  people,  who  were  to  be  con- 
cludes, in  general,  that  the  nerves  alone  are  sen-  suited  or  asked  about  it ;  and  was  called  Irroga- 
<ible  of  themselves ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  tio,  in  respect  of  the  criminal,  as  it  imported  the 
the  number  of  nerves  apparently  aistributed  to  mulct  of  punishment  assigned  him  by  the  ac- 
particular  parts,  such  parts  possess  a  greater  or  cuser. 

1^  degree  of  sensibili^.  Irritability,  he  says,  IRROMANGO,  or  Erramango,  one  of  the 
is  so  different  from  sensibility,  that  the  most  New  Hebrides,  is  about  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  sensible,  and  vice  five  leagues  in  circuit;  the  inhabitants  are  middle- 
^ers&.  lie  alleges  fiicts  to  prove  this  position,  sized,  and  have  a.  good  shape  and  tolerabb 
^<1  also  to  demonstrate,  tiiat  irritability  does  features.  Their  color  is  very  dark ;  and  they 
t^ot  depend  upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irri-  paint  their  fiices,  some  of  them  with  black,  and 
^ble,  but  upon  the  original  formation  of  the  others  with  red  pigment:  Uieir  hair  is  curiy 
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chsp,  and  tomewhat  woolly.    Few  women  were  Such  ••  the. state  of  men !  thus  enter  we 

seen,  and  those  very  ugly :  they  wore  a  petticoat        Into  this  life  with  woe  and  end  in  nueeree. 
made  of  the  leaves  of  some  plant     The  men  ,  Spenter,  Faerit  Qiimm. 

were  quite  naked,  excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the        There'*  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting, 
waist,  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  leaf,  used  for  a        »,  .1       .       t  .  .  ,    SiuAspeare. 

wrapper,     fhey  live  in  houses  covered   with        My  thought,  whose  murther  jfet  «  but  f^^ 

thatifi:   and  their  plantations  are  laid  out  by  f^^he^inlt^^^i^^ 

line,  and  fenced  round.    An  unluckly  scuffle  But  what «  not.  '  Id.  Macbeth. 

between  the  British  sailors  and  these  people,  m  That  our  condition  u  the  worst 

which  four  of  the  latter  were  desperately  wound-  And  with  such  misfortunes  curst 

ed,  prevented  captain  Cook  from  procuring  any  As  all  comparison  defy 

particular  information  concerning  the  produce.  Was  late  the  universal  cry.  Beattie, 

&c.    See  Cook.    The  middle  of  this  island  lies        And  should  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 

in  lone.  169"*  id*  £.,  lat  Id"*  54'  S.  On  self  condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 

IRRUPTION,  n.  $.     Fr.  irrtqftion  ;  Lat.  ir-  Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  or  too  gay. 

nqftio.    The  act  of  forcing  an   entrance;  the  Wildbut  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 

burst  of  invaders  into  any  place.  ♦  i<  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

.    A  full  and  sudden  irruption  of  thick  melanchoUck        tcaao*-.      jva        Ili  i'**' 

blood  into  the  heart  puU  a  stop  to  iu  pulsation.  .    ^^^fl '°  ?*^T ^'^^^^' -^^ only  son  of  Abra- 

Harvey.        *™  *"***  Sarah ;  the  progenitor  of  the  £domites 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly.  '  ^X  ^i<*  eldest  son,  and  of  the  Israelites  by  his 

To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon  ;  youngest.      His  hbtory  is  recorded  in  Genesis 

Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  trruption,  xxi — xxz.     He  died  A.  A.  C.  1716,  aged  180. 

Hittmg  thy  %ged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep.  ISABELLA,  Point,  a  port  and  cape  of  His- 

MUum,  paniola,  on  the  north  sine  of  the  island,  the 

There  are  frequent  inundations  made  in  maritime  place  where  Columbus  established  the  first  set- 

wuntrieshy  the  trruption  of  the  sea.  Burnet.  Uement,  which  he  named  after  his   patroness 

Notwithstondmg  the  trruptwna  of  the  barbarous  q^een  IsabelU.      It  is  about  eighty^ven  miles 

LTsrorb:^n:^rmS:Xy\'n^^^^^  *  -^^^  -^  o^  Cape  Pranpis'  ^I.t.  19^  59' 

AddiMon  ' 

IRTIS,  or  Irtisch,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  in  «  ^?^^^' *  ^!^}^,  ^^}^J  ^.^™  at  Colchis,  in 

Siberia,  which  rises  among  the  hills  of  the  coun-  ^J"?*  ^**  **»«  ^*«^P^«  ?^  ^y"?*»  *?<*  ^  ^"^^^^ 

lYy  of  the  Kalmucks,  and,  running  north-east  of   Demosthen« ;    and    taught    eloquence    at 

falls  into  the  Oby  near  Tobolsk.    It  abounds  Athens,  about  344  A.  A.  C.    Sixty-four  oraUons 

with  fish,   particularly  sturgeon,   and  delicate  f^  attnbutwi  to  him ;  but  he  composed  no  more 

salmon.  ^         o      j  ^jjj^^  ^^^  ^^  which  only  ten  are  now  remaining. 

IRVINE,  a  river  of  Scothmd  in  Ayrshire,  Ji?  ^as  the  first  who  applied  eloquence  to  po- 

which  rises  in  the  parish  of  Louden  on  the  east  V?^»  m  which  he  was  followed  by  his  disciple 

of  Louden  Hill,  and  passing  by  Derval,  New-  I^eniosthenes.  ^         u         , 

—    —  — '^        o  -/-  -' Isfus  was   also  the  name  of  another  cele- 


milU,  Glaston,  and  Ri^carton,  fSls  into  the  Frith    ,    \^^*  ^»*   «^»°,.">«,  "^^  ^»  .""T.-  ""r 
of  Clyde  below  Irvine.  orated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  u  the  time  of 


burgh, 

s^e^eT  ThUMrth^VomeriyUVVraTbus^  brother  to  Uaiah  king  of  Judah.    The  fiist  five 

ses  in  the  herring  fihery.     At  pr^t  the  inh»-  S^^Pt"  ?u  *"?  .P'°P''?=y  fe^te  to  the  reign  of 

bitanu  employ  a  Dumber  of  b^  in  the  coal  V^^i  Ae  vmon  in  the  s«th  chapter  happened 

trade  to  IreUnd.    Irvine  has  a  dock-yard  for  f  *f  '™«  of  Jotham :  the  next  mne  chapters, 

ship-building,  a  tan-work,  ropeiy,  and  bleach-  *5>.  "»«  *'^°*'  '"«'"'*«  *"»  prophecies  under 

ftelS;     IU  commerce  had  greliUy  increased  be-  ^>"5  "^  *<»«  *»'  ''*'*  «'?de  under  Hete- 

foie  the  war.    About  24,000  tdns  of  coab  aw  ^"^J^^  Manasseh  are  related  in  die  next  chap- 

exported  annually ;  besides  great  quantities  of  '"» '»  *«  ""l-     ^^  '^■«Vl'*  the  deliverance 

caroets,  muslia%  linens,  silk,  lawns,  gauges,  &c.  J*  ^  J«^»  from  the.r  captivity  in  Babylon  by 

The  imports  are  hemp,  iron,  wood,  hides,  and  Cyrus,  100  yean  before  it  came  to  pass.  TBut  the 

com.    frvine  lies  filled  milM  east  of  the  isle  of  «"<>»«  remariaible  of  his  pr^ictions  are  thwe 

Arian,  and  sixty  west  by  south  of  Edinburgh.  cenceming  *«  MeM»h,  which  deicnbe  not  only 

IS.    Sax.ir.    See  To  BE.    Tie  third  wrson  h"  descent,  but  all  the  principal  circuiMtiuices  of 

singular  of  ti  be:  I  am,  thou  art,  he  « :  it  is  !»«  ''^  '^  !«*«  ■»  ff"^^^^  *"  "l!  J» 

sometimes  expressed  thus  '».  justiy  styled  the  evan«li«d  prophet.    His  sty  e 

-D       .    <'  f>    .  .1^       .      .  ....  is  noble,  nervous,  and  sublime.    Grotius  calls 

JL"°.  •.'^!^  °'  ^'^^  """"r  ^  "«' '  W«>  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.    He  also 

notber  i<  it  in  them  to  do  good.  J*r.  x.  5.  _„,«  .  !.:..__,  «r  i.:™.  tT..:.i.>.  „: /o  r-k-.- 

He  that  ••  of  God,  hi^  God's  words.  '"*?*oo^  k-^k  •  ^  ".  f^    ^  (2  Chroo. 

Jthn  viii  47  '""'  ^*^  ^bich  is  not  extant     Dttrmg  the  per- 
Hen  u  the  Quene  of  Faerie,            '     *  »ecution  under  Manasseh  he  is  said  to  have 
With  htrpe,  and  pipe,  and  simpnonie,  '»««"  »»'«»  Munder,  about  A.  M.  3180;  after 
Swelling  in  this  place !  having  prophesied  ninety-six  years,  from  the 
Chauetr.  TKe  Smu  ofSht  Tkapu.  twen^-eighth  of  Uniah  to  the  twelfth  of  Ma- 
Yon  u  ( thought  I)  some  spirite  or  some  elfe,  "*Sf  1~„  . 
Kis  set*,  tmsse  k  so  ciiriotts.  ISATIS,  in  botany,  woad,  a  genus  of  the  sili- 

Id.  Tht  Court  of  Love,  quosa  older,  tetradynamia  class  of  plants ;  na- 
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tuial  Older  thirty-nintby  tiliquosc  The  siliqua  voung  will  be  soon  destroyed.  The  method  of 
is  lanceolated,  unilocular,  monofpermouSy  bi-  hoeins  these  plants  is  the  same  as  for  turnips, 
▼alved,  and  deciduous ;  the  valves  navicular  or  with  tnis  difference  only,  that  these  plants  need 
canoe-shaped.  There  are  five  species ;  but  the  not  be  thinned  so  much  ;  for  at  the  first  hoeing, 
only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  if  they  are  separated  four  niches,  and  at  the  last 
I.  tinctoria,  or  common  woad,  which  is  cul-  six  inches,  it  will  be  space  enoush  for  growth ; 
tivated  in  several  parts  of  Britain  for  dyeing ;  and  if  this  be  carefully  performed,  in  dry  wea- 
being  used  as  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  dark  ther,  most  of  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed.  If 
colors.  The  plant  is  biennial ;  the  lower  leaves  the  land,  in  which  this  seed  is  sown,  should  have 
are  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  it  will  re- 
consistence,  ending  in  obtuse  roundish  points ;  quire  dressing  before  it  is  sown,  in  which  case 
they  are  entire  on  their  hedges,  and  of  a  lucid  rotten  stable  dung  is  preferable  to  any  other ;  but 
green.  The  stalks  rise  four  feet  high,  dividing  this  should  not  be  laid  on  till  the  last  ploughing, 
into  several  branches,  garnished  with  arrow-  just  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  not  sprei^ 
shaped  leaves  sitting  close  to  the  stalks ;  the  till  the  land  is  ploughed,  that  the  sun  may  not 
branches  are  terminated  by  small  yellow  flowers,  exhale  the  gooaness  of  it,  which  in  summer  is 
in  very  close  clusters,  composed  of  four  small  soon  lost  when  spread  on  the  ground.  The  quan- 
petals  in  form  of  a  cross,  which  are  succeeded  by  tity  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  loads  to  each 
I>ods  shaped  like  a  bird*s  tongue,  which,  when  acre,  which  will  keep  the  ground  eood  till  the 
ripe,  turn  black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  crop  of  woad  is  entirely  spent.  Tne  time  for 
one  cell,  in  which  is  situated  a  single  seed.  This  gathering  the  crop  is  according  to  the  season ; 
plant  is'  never  cultivated  long  in  the  some  spot :  but  it  slMOuld  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
tor  the  best  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  sown  are  folly  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green ; 
with  woad  more  than  twice ;  if  oftener  repeated,  for,  when  they  begin  to  grow  pale,  great  part  of 
the  crop  seldom  pays  the  charges.  As  the  good-  their  goodness  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be 
ness  of  woad  consists  in  the  size  and  fatness  less,  and  the  quality  greatly  diminished.  If  the 
or  thickness  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  husbanded,  it 
obtain  this,  is  by  sowing  the  seed  upon  ground  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings ;  but  the 
at  a  proper  season ;  allowing  the  plants  proper  first  two  are  the  best.  These  are  commonly  mixed 
room  to  grow;  and  keeping  them  clean  from  together  in  the  manufacturing;  but  the  after 
weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  rob  the  crops  are  always  kept  separate ;  for,  ff  these  are 
plants  of  their  nourishment.  After  having  chosen  mixed  vrith  the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little 
a  proper  spot  of  land,  which  should  not  be  too  value.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of 
light  and  sandy,  nor  over  stiff  and  mobt,  but  woad,  and  in  good  seasons  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half, 
rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whose  parts  easily  se-  When  the  planters  intend  to  save  the  seeds,  they 
parate,  plough  this  up  just  before  winter,  laying  cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the 
It  m  narrow  high  ridges,  that  the  frost  may  pene-  plants  stand  till  the  next  year  for  seed ;  but  if 
trate  through  the  ridges  to  mellow  and  soften  the  only  one  crop  is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer 
clods ;  then  in  spring  plough  it  again  crosswise,  leaves,  letting  all  the  middle  leaves  stand  to  noo- 
laying  it  in  narrow  ridges.  After  it  has  lain  for  rish  the  stalks,  the  plants  will  grow  stronger,  and 
some  time,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  should  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  seeds.  These 
be  well  harrowed  to  destroy  them  :  this  should  seeds  axe  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  best  to 
be  repeated  twice  while  the  weeds  are  young ;  sow  new  seeds  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
and,  if  there  be  any  roots  of  large  perennial  seeds  ripen  in  Augiut;  and,  when  the  pods  turn 
weeds,  they  must  be  harrowed  out,  and  carried  to  a  dark  color,  the  seeds  should  be  leathered.  It 
off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  should  be  is  best  done  by  reaping  the  stalks  m  the  same 
plough^  a  third  time,  when  the  forrows  should  manner  as  wheat,  spreading«thero  in  rows  upon 
tie  narrow,  and  the' ground  stirred  as  deep  as  the  the  ground :  in  four  or  five  days  the  seeds  vrill  be 
plough  wiU  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  se-  fit  to  thresh  out,  if  the  weather  is  dry ;  for  if  it 
panted  as  possible ;  and,  when  the  weeds  appear  lies  long  the  pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  seeds, 
again,  the  ground  should  be  well  harrowed  to  Isatis,  in  zoology.  See  Canis. 
destroy  them.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  or  the  ISAURA,  or  Isaubus,  in  ancient  geography, 
beginning  of  August,  it  should  be  ploughed  the  a  strong  city  at  Mount  Tauius,  in  Isauria,  twice 
last  time,  when  the  land  should  be  laid  smooth ;  demolished  ;  first  by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the 
and  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  showers  the  inhabitants,  who,  through  despair,  bum^  the 
ground  must  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  seeds,  city  and  themselves,  rather  than  foil  into  the 
which  should  be  sown  in  rows  with  the  drill-  hands  of  the  enemy ;  again  by  Servilius,  who 
plough,  or  in  broad-cast  after  the  common  me-  thence  took  the  surname  Isauricus. 
thod ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  steep  the  seeds  ISAURIA,  a  country  bordering  on  Pamphy- 
one  night  in  water  before  they  are  sown,  which  lia  and  Cilicta  on  the  north,  and  rugged  and 
will  prepare  them  for  vegetation :  if  the  seeds  mountainoas,  situated  almost  in  Mount  Taurus, 
are  sown  in  drills  they  will  be  corered  with  an  in-  and  taking  its  name  from  Isaura;  according  to 
stniment  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that  purpose,  but  some,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
those  which  are  sown  broad  cast  in  the  common  slip. 

way  must  be  well  harrowed  in.    If  the  seeds  are  ISCA  DuMNioarif,  an  ancient  town  of  Bri- 

good,  and  the  season  fovorable,  the  plants  will  taini  now  named  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonshire ; 

appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  and  called  Caer  Isk  in  British, 

will  be  fit  to  hoe ;  for  the  sooner  this  is  per^  Isca  Silurum,  the  station  of  the  Legio  II., 

formed,  when  the  plants  are  distinguishable,  the  Aueusta,  in  Britain,  now  called  Caerleon,  a  town 

better  they  will  thnve,  and  the  weeds  being  then  of  Monmoathshire.       — 
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ISCH^MUM,  ia  botany,  a   genus  of  the  celebrated  in  Greece  and  Asia,  under  the  Roman 

raonaecia  order,  and  polygamia  class  of  plants  :  emperors.    The  victor  had  irery  considerable  pri- 

natural  order  fourth,  gramina ;  hermaphrodite  Alleges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of 

CAL.  a  biflorous  glume:  cor.  bivalved;  there  Augustus  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  thus  ho- 

arethreestaroina,  two  styles,  and  one  seed.  Male  nored  conquerors  at  the  Olympic,  Pytliian,  and 

CAL.  and  COR.  as  in  the  former,  with  three  stamina.  Isthmian  games.     They  were  crowned  on  the 

Species  eight,  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  spot  immediately  after  their  victory,  had  pensions 

ISCHIA,  an  island  of  Naples,  thirteen  miles  allowed  them,  were  furnished  with  provisions  at 

in  circumference,  and  three  from  the  coast  of  the  public  cost,  and  were  carried  in  triumph  to 

Terra  di  Lavoro ;  full  of  agreeable  valleys  and  their  own  country. 

mountains,  which  produce  excellent  ft^iits  and        ISER,  or  Isar,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  has 

vines;  and  abounding  with  fountains,  rivulets,  its  source  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  near  little  See- 

and  fine  gardens.     This  island  was  taken  by  the  feld,  and  flowing  in  a  curvea  direction,  nearly 

British  troops  under  Sir  John  Stuart  in  1809,  but  N.  N.  £.,  passes  by  Munich.    After  crossing  the 

soon  after  evacuated.  whole  of  the  circle  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 

IscHiA,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  with  a  part  of  that  of  the  Lower  Danube,  it  joins  the 
bishop's  see  and  a  strong  fort.  Both  the  city  Danube  at  Deckendorf.  Gold  in  small  quanti- 
and  fort  stand  upon  a  rock,  which  is  joined  to  ties  is  found  in  its  sands, 
the  island  by  a  strong  bridge ;  the  rock  is  about  Iser,  or  Isar,  is  one  of  the  largest  circles  of 
seven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  lies  between  \0° 
like  a  pyramid  of  houses  piled  upon  one  another,  46'  and  12^  21'  of  £.  long.,  and  47^  29^  and  49® 
which  makes  a  very  singular  and  striking  appear-  46'  of  N.  lat.,  and  is  bounded  partly  by  the  Ba* 
ance.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  varian  circles  of  the  Regen  and  the  Upper  Da- 
are  iron  grates,  which  open  into  a  subterraneous  nube,  partly  by  the  Austrian  states.  In  the 
passage  through  which  they  enter  the  city,  course  of  the  political  events  which  took  place 
They  are  always  guarded  by  soldiers  who  are  between  1808  and  1816,  its  area  was  finally  set- 
natives  of  the  island.  Long.  13*^  55'  £.,  lat  40°  tied  at  about  5900  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
30^  N.  tion  of  503,000.  It  comprises  most  of  the  southern 

ISCHIA'DIC,    adj.     Fr.     iscMadigue;     Or.  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  is  divided 

MXcov,  iffx^^tSueoQ.    In  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  into  twenty-six  districts ;  its  chief  town,  Munich, 

to  the  crural  vein ;  in  pathology,  the  ischiadic  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.    The  Tyrolese 

passion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or  the  sciatica.  Alps  penetrate  into  the  south,  which  is  conse- 

ISCHIM,  a  river  and  circle  of  Siberia,  in  the  quently  cold :  the  north  of  the  circle  forms  a  large 
government  of  Tobolsk.  The  river  rises  in  the  plain,  with  few  elevations,  possessing  great  fer- 
country  of  the  Kirghises,  and  flowing  north-east,  tility.  The  rivers  are  numerous ;  comprising  the 
after  a  course  of  some  length,  falls  into  the  Ir-  Ion,  the  Iser,  and  the  Lech, 
tysch.  Many  ancient  graves  are  found  along  its  ISERE,  an  important  department  of  France, 
banks.  The  circle  extends  about  250  miles  from  and  part  of  the  former  province  of  Dauphin^, 
east  to  west,  and  140  from  north  to  south,  on  the  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Is^re,  which 
left  of  the  Irtysch,  and  along  the  Ischim.  The  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west.  The  princi- 
westem  part  composes  the  Steppe  of  Ischim,  con-  pal  place  of  Uiis  prefecture  is  Grenoble,  and  it  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  barren  plain,  filled  with  small  sists  of  four  arrondissements  or  subprefectures; 
lakes  and  marshes,  salt  and  fresh.  Cattle  are  Grenoble,  containing  187,417  inhabitants;  Saint 
here  the  only  product;  and  these,  from  the  bad  Marcellin,  78,030;  Latour  Duphin,  115,645; 
quality  of  the  air  and  water,  thrive  very  poorly,  and  Vienne,  124,493 :  its  total  population  being 
The  eastern  part  is  fertile,  abounding  m  wood,  505,585  souls.  It  has  forty-four  justiciaries  of 
water,  and  pastuia^.  The  capital  is  also  called  the  peace,  558  communes,  and  extends  over  a- 
Ischim ;  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  surface  of  2374  square  miles,  yielding  a  revenue 
Ischim,  and  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  of  24,134,000  francs,  and  is  included  in  the 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  seventh  military  division.    It  is  divided  into 

the  pelvis.    See  Anatomy.  four  electoral  arrondissements,  sending  six  mem- 

ISCHURIA  ((^x<*P^»  ^"^  ^*^9  ^  3^op>  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^®  chamber  of  deputies,  and  has  a  royal 
iijH>y,  urine),  in  physic,  a  disease  consistmg  in  court  and  bishopric  at  Grenoble, 
an  entire  suppression  of  urine.  See  Medicike.  The  department  of  the  Isere  is  liounded  on 
It  is  occasioned  by  some  obstruction  in  the  pas-  the  north  by  the  department  of  Aiii ;  on  the 
sages  of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  east  by  Piedmont ;  on  the  south  by  the  depart* 
bladder,  as  sand,  stone,  mucus,  &c.  It  may  also  ment  of  the  Upper  Alps ;  on  the  south-west  by 
arise  from  an  obstruction  of  the  nerves  which  pass  that  of  the  Drome,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of 
to  the  reins  or  bladder,  as  it  does  in  a  palsy  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  bordered  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great  tains,  which  joins  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Pied- 
distension  of  the  bladaer  may  also  produce  tlie  mont.  In  the  more  elevated  regions,  where  the 
same  effect ;  whence  it  is  that  persons  who  have  ground  is  chiefly  rocky,  a  little  com  and  a  few 
retained  their  urine  for  a  long  time,  find  great  vegetables  only  are  cultivated ;  the  earth  is 
difficulty  in  discharging  it.  covered  with  snow  during  a  long  winter,  and  on 

IS'CHURY,  n.  f .  )     Fr.  tscAurif ;  Lat.  ttcAti-  the  summits  of  the  mountains  tiiere  are  even 

Is^cBURETic,  fi.f. )  rta;  Gr.urxe(Ma,i9X"»^^^  glaciers  and  perpetual  snows.  Vast  forests  of 
i|)oy,  nrine.  A  stoppage  of  urine,  whe£er  hy  fir  cover  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  inter- 
gravel  or  other  cause.  Ischuretics  are  medicines  spersed  with  Tillages  surrounded  with  fine  pas- 
givpii  to  remove  obstructions  of  this  nature.  tuies,  feeding  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  and  sheep :  a  great  quantity  of  cheese  is  also 
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nude  li«re.    This  country  abounds  ia  game  of  quarries  of  mnite,  porphyry,  gypsum,  white 

ail    kinds;  great  multitudes  of  chamois   bound  uid  brown  freestone,  slate,  and  plaster,  which 

from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  last  senres  to  manure  the  land.    At  Uriage  there 

hover  over  the  frightful  precipices,  which  are  to  is  an  establishment  of  mineral  vraters. 
be  met  with  in  every  direction.    The  hills  are        Important  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this 

covered  with  fruit  trees  and  vines ;  the  valleys  department,  of  cloths  for  cloaks  and  packing 

are   fruitful   in  wheat,  different  sorts  of  grain,  cloths;  its  leather  gloves,  known  by  the  name  of 

hemp,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds;  there  are  also  to  Grenoble  gloves,  are  held  in  great  estimation; 

be  found  some  dry  and  sandy  plains,  and  some  cloths  for  soldiers'  and  negroes   dresses  are  also 

rather   extensive  marshes.     Picturesque  scenes  mann&ctuied  here,  as  well  as  mineral  acids,  fine 

are   multiplied  almost  to  infinity  in  this  moun-  liqueurs,  cannons,  iron,  steel*  paper,  and  nails. 

tainous  country ;  on  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  There  are  likewise  extensive  factories  for  dyeing, 

rocks,  valleys,  passes  and  defiles,  dark  forests,  glass-blowing,  the  making  of  earthenware,  the 

torrents  and  water-falls,  grottoes,  and  fertile  and  forging  of  copper,  and  the  sawing  of  marble, 

barren  plots,  separated  sometimes  by  a  space  of  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  trade  in 

lOOO  feet.    That  part  known  by  the  name  of  the  grain,  wines,  chestnuts,  liqueurs,  leather,  cloths, 

Grand  Chartreuse   particularly  deserves  atten-  akins,  gloves,  organzine  silk,  turpentine,  wool, 

tion  for  its  magnificent  woods,  its  romantic  situ-  hemp,  Oysan  and  Sassenage  cheese,  walnut  oil, 

ations,  and  its  wild  mountains,  furrowed  with  lead,  and  sheet  copper. 

numerous  torrents  that  dash  with  impetuosity        The  chief  rivers  which  water  the  country  are 

from  fidl  to  hl\f  and  with  thundering  sound  the  Rhone  and  the  Is^re  navigable,  the  Drac, 

bury   their  waters  in  the  depths  of  horrible  the  Romanche,  the  Bourbre,  and  the  Veronne. 

abysses.    One  cannot  view  witnout  emotion  the  It  is  crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Gap,  Valence, 

savage  beauties  presented  by  this  va^t  and  dreary  Lyons,  and  Chambery. 

solitude,  which   is  singularly  contrasted  with        ISERTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 

the  delightful  valley  of  Gesivauddau,  one  of  the  dria  class,  and  monogynia  order:  cal.  superior 

finest  in  the  world.  six-toothed :  cob.  funnel-formed,  six-cleft, monos- 

The  inhabitants  make  the  greatest  advantage  permous.    Species  two,  one  a  Cayenne  tree  that 

of  so  diversified  a  territory;  in  the  hilly  parts  yields  beautiful  wood. 

their  industry  is  above  all  praise ;  they  raise        ISH.    Sax.  tfc.    A  termination  added  to  an 

terraces  on  the  mountains,  one  above  another,  adjective  to  express  diminution ;  a  small  degree, 

supported  by  walls    of  loose   stones;  convey  or  incipient  state  of  any  quality:  as,  bluish, 

thitber  the  soil,  and  open  little  canals  to  conduct  tending  to  blue ;  brightish,  somewhat  bright.  It 

the   water  into  these   naturally  barren  fields,  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination  of  a  gen- 

TKere  aie  many  lakes,  which  are  generallv  veiy  itive  or  possessive  adjective:  as,  Swedish,  Danish; 

deep  and  abound  with  fish,  but  none  of  them  the  Danish  territories,  or  territones  of  the  Danes. 

are  very  considerable  in  size.    Great  numbers  of  It  likewise  notes  participation  of  the  qualities  of 

plants  grow  on  the  mountains,  which  are  much  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  added  ;  as,  fool, 

used  in  medicine.    The  air  of  this  department  foolish ;  man,  mannish ;  rogue,  roguish. 
is  very  healthy,  but  the  climate  in  general  is        ISHMAEL,  from  Heb.  nv\  and  "?«  i.  e. 

rather  cold  than  temperate,  which  is  no  doubt  God  hath  heard.  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 

owing  to  its  extremely  mountainous  situation,  the  progenitor  of  the  Aiaba,Hagarenes,  Ishmael- 

Althougfa  the  winters  are  long,  the  fruits  come  to  ites,  &c. 

perfect  maturity,  because  the  heats  are  com-        ISHMAELIT£S,the  descendants  of  Ishroael, 

monly  very   intense.      Being    a   mountainous  who  dwelt  from  Havila  to  the  wilderness  of  Sur, 

country,  it  is  cultivated  mostly  by  oxen  and  towards  Egypt,  and  thus  overspread  Arabia  Pe- 

mules,  and  yields  a  considerable  harvest;  it  tran.    All  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  J osephus, 

contains  130,700  hectars  of  forests,  consisting  of  agree  that  Ishmael  was  the  father  of  the  Arabs, 

oaks,  beech  and  fir-trees,  and  22,000  hectan  of  The  Ishmaelites,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  afford  a 

vineyards ;  producing  on  an  average  twenty-four  living  and  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  divine 

francs  forty-five  centimes,  from  each  hcctar  of  revelation.    The  prophecies  of  the  innumerable 

cultivated  land.    Its  productions  are  wheat,  tye,  multitudes,  the  wild  and  roving  manner  of  liv- 

barley,  maize,  buck-wheat,  vegeUbles,  potatoes,  ing,  and  the  free,  independent,  and  unconquered 

fruits  of  all  kinds,  walnute,  chestnuts,  almonds,  state  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xvi.  10, 12 ;  xvii. 

wines   of  excellent   quality,  wood,  medicinal  20;  xxi.  18),  have  been,  and  still  are,  literally 

plants,  good  pasturage  in  the  mountains,  feeding  and  visibly  fiilfiUed  in  their  posterity,  the  Arabs, 

flocks  of  wild  animals,  and  numerous  artificial  See  AsAniAMS  and  Bedouins. 
meadows.    They  have  a  fine  race  of  mules,  and        ISIA,  Gr.  Jma,  feasts  and  sacrifices  anciently  * 

numbers  of  black  cattle,  great  and  small  game,  solemnised  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Isis.    Tliev 

such  as  wild  goats,  chamois,  bears,  red  and  were  full  of  the  most  abominable  impurities,  and 

white  partridges,  ortolans,  &c.,  with  fish  in  the  therefore  those  who  were  initiated  into  them 

rivera  and  lakes,  otters,  beavers,  and  tortoi.nes.  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy.    They 

Watering  canals  are  made  in  all  places,  where  were  held  for  nine  days  successively,  but  became 

the  waters  can  be  thus  conveyed.    There  is  a  so  scandalous,  that  the  senate  abolished  them  at 

botanic  jprden  at  Grenoble,  and  also  a  royal  Rome,  under  the  consulate  of  Piso  and  Gabinius. 

dep6t  of  standard  measures.    Mines  of  iron.  They  were  re-established  by  Augustus,  and  the 

lead,  and  silver,  are  worked ;  and  the  earth  yields  emperor  Commodus  assisted  at  them,  appearing 

some  gold,  copper,  antimony,  cobalt,  rock  cry-  among  the  priesU  of  that  goddess  with  his  head 

stal, pit-coal, vitriol,  and  sulphur;  there  are  also  shaven,  and  carrying  the  anubis.    Dioscorides 
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tells  uf,  that  priests  of  the  goddess,  called  Isiaci,        Some  make  it  clear  fay  reiterated  fennentat^s. 

l»ore  a  branch  of  sea-wormwood  in  their  hands  »nd  others  by  additions,  as  uingUut.        Mortimer, 

instead  of  olives.    They  sung  the  praises  of  the  ,.T*»e  cure  of  putrefaction  requires  an  incrassUinr 

goddess  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  ^i^t.   as  all  viscid,  broths,   hartshorn,   ivory,  and 

when  they  opened  her  temple,  and  at  nighty  "^Jj^l^  j,  ^        j,^  ^^^  ^^d  ^^,  .ubstance?rf"a 

when  they  repeated  their  orisons,  and  shut  up  ^^^.^  ^^j^^,    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^         transparent, 

the  temple.    They  begged  alms  all  day.    They  ^^^1,  resembling  glue.  The  fish  from  which  uingUuM 

never  covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  j,  prepared    is  one  of  the  cartilaginous  kind :  it 

thin  bark. of  the  plant  papyrus,  and  wore  no  grows  to  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 

garments  but  linen,  because  Isis  was  the  first  neatly  resembles  the  sturgeon.   It  is  frequent  in  the 

who  taught  the  culture  of  this  commodity.  They  Danube,  the  Boristhenes.  the  Volga,  and  the  lu|;er 

were  obliged  to  observe  perpetual  chastity,  and  rivers  of  Europe,    From  the  intestines  of  this  &h 

their  heads  were  closely  shaved.  They  were  for-  the  inngtau  is  prepared  by  boiUng.  HiU. 

bidden, to  eat  onions,  ^t,  or  the  flesh  of  sheep        Isinglass.    See  Ichthyocolla. 
and  hogs.  I'sinrGLASS  Stone,  n,s.    A  fossil  which   is 

ISIAC  Table,  one  of  the  most  considerable  one  of  the  purest  and  simplest  of  the  natural 

monuments  of  antiquity,  being  a  plate  of  copper  bodies 

or  brass  discovered  at  Rome  in  1535,  and  sup-  ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  Che  Egyptians, 
posed,  by  the  various  figures  in  bass  relief  upon  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Die- 
It,  to  represent  the  feasts  of  Isis,  and  other  Eg^rp-  dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  l>e  the 
tian  deities.  When,  in  the  year  1525,  the  constat  same  with  lo.  See  lo.  Plutarch  says  Isis  mar- 
ble de  Bourbon  took  the  city  of  Ro.me,  a  ried  her  brother  Osiris,  and  mentions  some  other 
locksmith  bought  it  of  a  soldier,  and  after-  absurd  traditions  respecting  her.  Isis  was  the 
ward  sold  it  to  cardinal  Bembo,  upon  whose  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the 
death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis, 
Mantua,  and  was  kept  in  that  fiunily  till  the  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  imperialists  in  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Osiris  and  Isis 
year  1630,  since  which  it  has  never  been  heard  reigned  jointly  in  Egypt,  but  Typhon,  the 
of.  It  had,  however,  been  engraved  with  all  brother  of  Osiris,  rebelled  and  murdered  him. 
possible  exactness  by  Aneas  Vico  of  Parma.  It  The  ox  and  the  cow  were  the  symbols  of  Osiris 
was  divided  into  three  horizontal  compartments,  and  Isis ;  because,  while  on  earth,  they  had  dili- 
in  each  of  which  were  different  scenes,  contain-  gently  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  Isis 
ing  different  actions.  Those  compartments  are,  was  supposed  to  be  the  moon,  and  Osiris  the 
as  it  were,  different  cartouches,  distinguished  sun ;  she  was  represented  as  holding  a  globe  in 
sometimes  by  single  strokes  only,  but  oftener  by  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  com.  The 
a  veiY  large  rascia,  which  is  full  of  hieroglyphics.  Egyptians  believed  that  the  inundations  of  the 
The  four  sides  of  the  table  were  enclos^  with  a  Nile  proceeded  from  the  tears  which  Isis  shed 
border,  filled  up,  like  the  ground,  with  several  for  the  murder  of  Osiris.  Notwithstanding  the 
figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  with  a  great  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  identify  Isis  with  their 
number  of  hieroglyphics.  There  have  been  lo,  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus  assert  that 
various  opinions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  monu-  this  princess  was  bom  in  Etfypt,  and  matried  to 
ment :  some  have  supposed  that  it  was  engraved  Osins,  that  thev  lived  together  in  harmony,  and 
long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  wor-  concurred  in  toeir  endeavours  to  civilise  their 
shipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Others,  si^bjects,  teaching  them  agriculture.  Diodorus 
among  whom  is  bishop  Warburton,  apprehend  adds,  that  Osiris,  determining  on  an  expedition 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome,  bv  persons  attached  to  India,  made  Isis  regent  of  his  kingdom.  On 
to  the  worship  of  Isis.  Dr.  Warburton  considers  his  return,  he  found  that  his  brother  Typhon 
it  as  one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  Egyptian  had  formed  a  fomiidable  party  against  the 
monuments,  on  account  of  the  great  mixture  of  oovemment,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  hospitality, 
hieroglyphic  characters  which  it  bears.  he  confined  Osiris  in  a  chest  exquisitely  wrought, 

rSlCLE,  n.  f .    Sax.  ify.     More    properly  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile.    When  Isis  heard  of 

icicle,  from  ice ;  but  ice  should  rather  be  written  her  husband's  death,  she  made  diligent  search 

ise.   A  pendent  shoot  of  ice.  for  the  corpse,  and,  having  found  it  in  Phoenicia, 

Do  you  know  this  lady  t  returned  with  it  to  Egypt,  where  she  caused  it  to 

—  The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  ineU  be  interred  at  Abydos.     In  the  mean  time,  Ty- 

That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow  phon  was  endeavouring  to  secure  his  new  empire. 

Hanging  on  Dian's  temple.  Shakapeare,  £ut  Xsis,  being  at  length  recovered  from  her  dis- 

The  frosts  and  snows  her  tender  body  spare ;  tress,  collected  her  troops,  and  placed   them 

Those  are  not  limbs  fo^itieUt  to  tear.     Arydtn.      under  the  conduct  of  Oras,  her  son,  who  pursued 

ISIDORUS  (St.),  named  Damiatensis,  orPe-  the  tyrant,  and  vanquished  him  iu  two  oitched 
lusiota,  from  bis  living  in  a  solitude  near  Pelu-  battles.  Isis  having  died  some  time  after  her 
slum,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  St.  Chrysostom's  son's  victory  over  Typhon,  the  Egyptians  paid 
disciples,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  gene-  adoration  to  her,  together  with  her  husband 
ml  council  held  in  421.  There  are  extant  2012  Osiris,  as  to  divinities;  and,  because  they  had 
of  his  epistles  in  five  books.  They  are  short,  but  applifid  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  ox  and  the 
well  written  in  Greek.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  cow  became  their  symbols.  Diodorus  Siculus 
Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in  1638,  in fol.    has  recorded  the  following  inscription  on  an 

rSINGLASS  n.  *.  Lat.  iektkyocoUa.  From  ancient  monument,  by  which  Isis  was  chaiac- 
ice,  or  ise,  and  glass.  terised  :-«^  I,  Isis,  am  the  queen  of  tiiif  oountiy, 
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And   I  had  Mercury  for  my   prime   minister,  capital  of  tiie  district  of  Chittagon;!:,  stands  on 

None  had  power  to  hinder  the  execution  of  my  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Currumpooly,  at 

ocdiers.     I  am  the  eldest  daughter  of  Saturn,  the  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea.    Il 

youngiest  of  tlie  gods.    I  am  the  sister  and  the  is  the  residence  of  the  judge  and  civil  establish- 

wife  of  king  Osiris.    I  am  the  mother  of  king  ment ;  and  has  a  cantonment  for  a  battalion  of 

Onis.     I  am  she  who  resides  in  the  dog-star,  native  infantry.     Ships  are  built  here,  and  sent 

The  city  of  Bubastis  was  built  in  honor  to  me.  to  Calcutta  for  sale :  the  commerce  is  also  con- 

Kejokey  O  Egypt,  thou  tliat  hast  been  to  me  siderable.    This  town  was  called  by  the  Portu- 

instcad  of  a  nurse  and  mother.*    We  have  a  guese  Porto  Grando,  and  alternately  belonged  to 

staute  of  Isis  habited  like  a  Roman  matron,  the  Afghaun  kings  of  Bengal,  and  the  rajah  of 

having  a  half  moon  on  the  top  of  her  head,  her  Arracan.    It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the 

right  hand  turned  towards  heaven,  and  her  left  Moguls  in  the  vear  1666,  and  was  at  that  period 

towards  the  earth,  to  inform  us,  that  she  receives  well  fortified,  mounting   1223   cannon.      The 

the  influence  of  heaven.    We  have  also  a  meJal  Delhi  emperor  changed  its  name  from  Chitta- 

oi  the  emperor  Commodus,  where  Isis  is  repre-  gong  to  Islamabad.     In  1689  the  English  failed 

seated  with  a  half  moon,  holding  a  sphere  with  in  an  attack  on  it ;  hut  in  1760  it  was  ceded  to 

her  right  hand,  and  a  vessel  full  of  fruits  with  us,  with  the  district,  by  Jaffeir  AU  Khan.     The 

her  left.     The  sphere  denotes  astrology,  wherein  entrance  to  the  river  is  dangerous  without  a  pilot. 

the  Egyptians  excelled,  and  the  fruits,  the  fecun-  TSLAND,  n.  s.  f     Lat.   insula ;    Ital.   tsola ; 

dity  of  Egypt.     Her  worship  was  universal  in  Tslander,?!.  s.  >Fr.  isle;  Erse,  ealand ;  Sp. 

Egypt.  Isle,  n.s.           jysla.    A  tract  of  Lsaid  sur- 

IsiSy  a  river  that  rises  in  Gloucestershire,  and  rounded  hy  water :  an  islander  b  an  inhabitant 

flows  tiirough  a  part  of  Wiltshire.    It  begins  to  of  an  island :   isle  is  synonymous  with  island, 

be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade,  and,  after  written,  perhaps^  corruptly  for  aile,  from  Fr.  aile, 

ninning  a  serpentine  course  of  about  four  miles,  from  Lat.  ala :  the  aile  beiug  probably  at  first 

it  leaves  Gloucestershire,  at  a  village  called  only  a  wing  or  side  walk.     Or  it  may  come 

Castle  Eaton,  and  &1U  into  the  Thame.     See  from  Fr.  allte,  a  walk.    A  long  walk  in  a  church, 

Thame.  or  public  ouilding. 

ISLA  (Joseph  Francis  de),  a  leamco  Spanish  Xo  see  you  here,  us  thinke  marvaUe, 

Jesuit,  who,  on  the  suppression  of  the  order.  And  how  withouten  bote  or  saile, 

retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1781 .    He  By  any  subtilty  or  wyle, 

was  the  author  of  Historia  del  Fra  Gerundio  de  Ye,  get,  have,  entre  m  this  yU. 

Campazas,  alias  Zotes,  Madrid,  1758,  tome  I.  Chaucer's  Drtame. 

the  history  of  which  work  is  curious.     It  ap-  VV  thin  a  wandering  island,  that  doth  ronne 

peued  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francisco  And  stray  in  perilous  gulfe  her  dwelling  is : 

Loben  de  Salazer,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  ^J^  Sir  if  ever  there  ye  travel!,  shonne 

Peter,  in  Villagarcia,  and  was  a  VTvere  satire  VY^"^ ^J'^^u^'^ '^'''^J T^f  .T'l' ^  f«r 

upon'the  fana^ism  and  ignorance  of  the  Spa-  ^^"^  >^^°^  ''^^^^  ^^«'    t^L^^^'^a^oI^ll"' 

nish  monks :  bu^  m  the  first  mstance,  it  was  Hc  will  cany  this  island  home  in  his  pocket,  and 

approved  by  the  inquisition,  until  the  jealousy  ^ve  it  his  son  for  an  apple.    And,  sowing  the  kcr- 

of  the  Dominicans  and  mendicant  orders  in-  nels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bnng  forth  more  islands. 

duced  the  council  of  Castile  to  suppress  it,  and  Shakspeare,  Tempest, 

forbade  the  publication  of  the  second  part.  The  Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 

author  now  presented  it  to  Mr.  Baretti,  by  whose  By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence, 

means  it  was  printed  entire  in  English  in  1771,  Shakspeart. 

and  afterwaids  in  German.    Isla  is  said  to  be  The  instalment  of  thU  noble  duke 

regarded  by  hU  countrymen  as  a  second  Cer-  „>  the  scat  royal  of  this  famous  isle.           Id, 

Y^lg^  We,  as  all  itlandert,  are  lunares,  or  the  moon  s 

ISL.   DE  laGenteHermoga,  or  Isknd  of  "^^Hark  then,  ah,  hark !  ye  genUe  shephe/c^* 
the  Handsoine  People,  called  also  Isla  de  Mon-  ^^  ^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  smgv^ island  faiV ; 
teiey,  from  the  name  of  a  viceroy  of  Mexico,  an  ^    la^g  ^  seldom  viewed  yet  still  in  view 
u«land  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Men-  ^^^  as  ourselves,  yet  farthest  from  our  care, 
dana.    It  is  about  six  leagues  in  circumference ;  Fletcher's  Purple  hland, 
and,  when  the  boats  with  difficulty  landed,  the  what  the  ocean  binds  is  by  the  bishops  rent. 
Spaniards    found    the    island  inhabited   by  a  As  seas  make  islands  in  the  conrinent ; 
people  that  opposed  them  in  every  enterprise ;  One  king,  one  faith,  one  language,  and  one  isle, 
so  that  afier  some  unsuccessful  attempts  they  English  and  Scotch  'tis  all  but  cross  and  pile, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  this   island  without  MarveU. 
cbiaining  refreshments.    The  Spaniards,  they  There  are  many  biltei  sayings  aga'mst  islanders  in 
say,  had  neyer  seen  men  so  handsome,  or  met  general,  representing  them  as  fierce,  treacherous,  and 
with  enemies  so  formidable  ;  they  speak  with  unhospitable:  those  who  live  on  the  continent  have 
enthusiasm  of  the  beauty,  fiiimess,  and  studied  f^*:^  »^«l"fV  *°^"^""?  Ti   °*51  °^  different  re- 
dress of  the  females,  v/ho,  according  to  their  l^^ons  and  languages    hat  th^^^                        kind 

^                  j^          lu     ^-      *  1  J-         r  than  those  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  wtami. 

^counts,  surpassed  even  the  fiurest  ladies  of  Addison's  Freeholder. 

their  own^coun^,  both  "i  grace  and  beauty.  q,^,  ^y^^  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 

Long.  175    l(r  W.,  lat.  ICr  S.  I^ng  sounding  isles  and  intermingled  graves, 

ISLAM,  the  true  Mahommedao  faith.    See  Black  Melancholy  sits.                              Pope, 

Mabommedahism.  hland  of  bliss !  amid'  tlie  subject  seas. 

,  ISLAMABAD,  an  old  town  of  Bengal,  the  Thomsm. 

Vol.  XII.  V 
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I've  seen  thee  smile,  again  conclude  that  islands  are  as  ancient  as  the 

When  the  clear  sky  shewed  Ariadne's  i$U,  world,  and  that  there  were  some  at  the  begin* 

Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs.  ning ;  and,  among  other  arguments,  support  their 

Byron,  Conaxr,  ©pinion  from  Gen.  x,  5,  and  other  passages  of 
Island,  or  Iceland  Crystal.  See  Iceland  Scripture.  Varenius thinks  that  there  have  been 
Crystal.  islands  produced  each  of  these  ways.  St.  Helena, 
Islands  from  their  situation  derive  many  ad-  Ascension,  and  other  steep  rocky  islands,  he  sup- 
vantages,  among  which  one  of  the  most  consider-  poses  to  have  become  so  by  the  sea  overflowing 
able  is  that  the  climate  is  generally  mild  and  their  neighbouring  champaigns:  by  the  heap- 
salubrious  from  the  vapors  of  the  surrounding  ing  up  huge  quantities  of  sand,  and  other  terres- 
sea,  which,  according  to  the  latitude,  abates  the  trial  matter,  he  thinks  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
violence  of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigor  of  cold,  Japan,  &c.,  were  formed.  Sumatra  and  Ceylon, 
both  of  which  are  sensibly  and  constantly  less  and  most  of  the  East  India  islands,  he  supposes 
than  on  continents  under  the  same  elevation  of  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land;  and  concludes 
the  pole.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  formed 
this  in  the  islands  called  anciently  Stoehades,  in  the  same  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
by  us  the  Hieres.  They  are  three  in  number,  calion's  flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The 
lying  in  lat.  43*  N.  before  Toulon.  In  them  the  ancients  had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other 
fruits  of  France  and  Ilaly  arrive  at  the  highest  islands,  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  which, 
perfection,  and  all  the  medical  herbs  of  Italy,  how  &bulous  soever  it  may  appear,  ajgrees  with 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the  climate  later  observations.  Seneca  takes  notice  that  the 
is  temperate  and  pleasant  in  all  seasons.  A  con-  islands  Therasia  rose  thus  out  of  the  £gean  Sea 
siderable  .advantage  arises  from  accessibility  on  in  his  time,  of  which  the  mariners  were  eye-wit- 
every  side,  by  which  islands  are  open  to  receive  nesses.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  many 
supplies  from  other  countries,  and  have  the  con-  islands  have  ezistoT  not  only  from  the  deluge, 
veniency  of  exporting  their  commodities  and  but  from  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  we  have 
manufactures  to  all  markets,  and,  in  comparison  undoubted  proofs  of  the  formation  of  islands  in 
of  the  continent,  at  all  seasons.  The  opposite  all  the  difiierent  ways  above  mentioned.  Another 
sides  of  an  island  may,  in  regard  to  commerce,  way,  however,  in  which  islands  are  frequently 
be  considered  as  two  countries ;  each  has  its  formed  in  the  Soudi  Sea,  is  by  the  coralline  in- 
ports,  its  proper  commodities,  its  proper  corres-  sects.  '  These  islands  are  generally  long  and 
pondences;  in  consequence  of  which  it  pro-  narrow;  they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of 
motes  the  cultivation,  and  procures  vent  for  the  land,  enclosing  the  sea  within  it ;  generally,  per- 
maoufiactures,  of  a  large  district  behind  it;  while  haps  always,  with  some  ingress  at  least  to  the 
the  intermediate  midland  space  finds  a  profit  in  tide;  commonly  with  an  opening  capable  of  re- 
that  inland  trade  which  these  two  districts  sup-  ceiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently  sufficient  to 
ply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  side  are  frivor-  admit  ev^n  lareer  vessels.  The  origin  of  these 
able  on  the  other ;  and  the  sea,  the  common  road  islands  will  expUun  their  nature.  These  islands 
to  both  coasts,  is  continually  ploughed  by  ves-  being  covered  to  the  west  by  Borneo,  the  winds 
sels  outward  and  homeward  bound,  which  keeps  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack  them  with  vio- 
up  that  active  and  enterprising  spirit  which  cha-  lenee.  But  the  north-east  winds,  tumbling  in 
racterises  islanders.  An  island  has  the  most  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the  coral 
extensive  and  the  most  effectual  iirontier  on  all  with  which  those  seas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
sides,  subsisting  for  ever,  without  repKain,  and  after  storms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  imper- 
without  expense:  and,  which  is  still  more,  ceptibly  effected.  The  coral  banks,  raised  in  the 
derives  from  this  very  frontier  a  great  part  of  same  manner,  become  dry.  These  banks  are 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  valuable  found  of  all  depths,  at  all  distances  from  shore, 
article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  fisheries.  It  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  land,  and  detached 
commonly  said  the  sea  is  a  mine,  but  its  trea-  from  eiach  other :  although  it  oflen  happens  that 
sures  are  more  lasting  and  more  certain,  pro-  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  without  bottom, 
cured  by  labor  solely,  and  fit  for  use  or  for  sale  Coral  banks  also  grow,  by  a  quick  progression, 
as  soon  as  procured,  quickly  consumed,  and  towards  the  surface :  but  the  winds,  heapiug  up 
thereby  the  source  of  continual  employment  to  the  cond  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate 
a  stout,  hardy,  laborious  race  of  men,  who  like-  the  formation  of  these  into  islands.  They  be- 
wise  find  employment  for  numbers,  and  are  in  come  gradually  shallower ;  and,  when  once  the 
various  lespects  otherwise  beneficial  members  sea  meets  with  resistance,  the  coial  is  quickly 
of  the  community.  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves  breaking 
Respecting  theybrmafton of  islands  while  some  against  the  bank;  and  hence,  in  the  open  sea, 
naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  islands  were  thereisscaroely  an  instance  of  a  coral  bank  having 
formed  at  'the  deluge ;  others  observe  that  there  so  little  water  that  a  huge  shin  cannot  pass  over, 
have  been  new  islands  formed  by  the  castiqe  up  but  it  is  also  so  shallow  that  a  Doat  would  ground 
of  vast  heaps  of  clay,  mud,  sand,  &c. ;  odiers  on  it  These  coral  banks  may  be  seen  in  all 
think  the;  have  been  separated  from  the  conti-  the  stages ;  some  in  deep  water,  others  with  few 
nent  by  violent  storms,  inundations,  and  earth-  rocks  appearing  above  the  surfiice ;  some  just 
quakes.  These  last  have  observed  that  the  formed  ii)to  islands,  without  the  least  appearance 
East  Indies,  which  abound  in  islands  more  than  of  vegetation ;  and  others  from  such  as  have  a 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewise  more  few  weeds  on  the  highest  part,  to  those  which 
annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempests,  lightnings,  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bottomlen 
volcanoes,  &c.,  than  any  other  part.      Others  sea  at  a  pistol-shot  distance.    The  loose  coral, 
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rolled  inward  by  the  Villows  in  Urge  pieces^wiU  volcanoes.    These,  however,  are  comparatively 

ground ;  and,  the  Jreflux  being  unable  to  carry  but  few  in  number,  and  in  mass  of  matter  bear 

them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to  coagulate  the  no  proportion  to  those  which  we  have  reason  to 

sand,  always  found  intermixed  with  coral ;  which  believe  are  perpetually  forming  by  the  silent  but 

sand,  being  easiest  raised,  will  be  lodged  at  top.  persevering  efforts  of  the  sea-worms  we  are  now 

When  the  sand-bank  is  raised  by  violent  storms  more  immediately  adverting  to ;  and,  as  we  have 

beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes  already  given  instances  of  such  occasional  di$« 

a  resting  place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  search  ruptions  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  need 

of  prey  draws  thither.    The  dung,  feathers,  &c.,  not  enlarge  upon  them  in  the  present  place. 
increase  the  soil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception        The  island  of  Acroteri,  of  no  mean*  &me  in 

of  accidental  roots,  branches,  and  seed,  cast  up  ancient  history,  appears  to  have  its  surface  com- 

by  the  waves,  or  brought  thither  by  birds.    Thus  posed  of  pumice-stone,  encrusted  with  a  surface 

islands    are   formed ;    the   leaves    and    rotten  of  fertile  earth,  and  the  ancients  represent  it  as 

branches,  intermixing  with  the  sand,  form  in  time  rising,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  out  of  the  sea. 

a  black  mould,  of  which  in  general  these  islands  Four  neighbouring  islands  have  had  a  similar 

consist ;  more  sandy  and  less  woody;  and,  when  origin,  and  yet  the  sea  is  here  of  such  a  depUi  as 

foil  of  larae  trees,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  to  be  unfothomable  by  any  sounding  line.  These 

mould.    Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  sea  arose  at  different  times ;  the  first  long  before  the 

without  losing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  com-  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  second 

monly  to  be  found  in  such  islands ;  particularly  in  the  .first  century,  the  third  in  the  eighth,  and 

as  they  are  adapted  to  all  soils,  whether  sandy,  the  fourth  in  1573.    Similar  eruptions  of  islands 

rich,  or  rocky.    The  violence  of  the  waves  with-  have  occurred  in  the  group  of  the  Azores.    Thus, 

in  the  tropics  must  generally  be  directed  to  two  in  December  1720,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt 

points,  according  to  the  monsoons.    Hence  the  on  the  island  of  Tercera.    In  the  night  and  the 

island  formed  from  coral  banks  must  be  long  and  next  morning  the  top  of  a  new  island  appeared, 

narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional  direction,  which  ejected  a  huge  'column  of  smoke.    The 

For  even  supposing  the  banks  to  be  round,  as  pilot  of  a  ship,  who  attempted  to  approach  it, 

they  seldom  are  when  large,  the  sea,  meeting  sounded  on  one  side  of  the  new  formed  island, 

most  resistance  in  the  middle,  must  heave  up  the  with  a  line  of  sixty  fathoms,  but  could  find  no 

matter  in  greater  quantities  there  than  towards  bottom.     On  the  opposite  side,  the  sea  was 

the  extremities ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  the  ends  deeply  tinged  with  various  colors,  white,  blue, 

will  genetally  be  open,  or  at  least  lowest.    They  and  green,  and  was  very  shallow.    This  island 

will  also  commonly  have  soundings  there,  as  the  was  larger  on  its  first  appearance  than  at  some 

remains  of  the  bank,  not  accumulated,  will  be  distance  of  time  afterwards ;  it  at  length  sunk 

under  water.    Where  the  coral  banks  are  not  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  now  is  no  more 

exposed  to  the  common  monsoon,  they  will  alter  to  be  found. 

their  direction ;  and  be  either  round,  extending  The  following  is  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  parallel,  or  be  of  irregular  forms,  according  a  similar  phenomenon  occurring  in  the  same 
to  accidental  circumstances.  The  interior  parts  quarter,  though  of  much  later  date.  We  copy  it 
of  these  islands  being  sea,  sometimes  form  har«  from  captain  Tillard's  narrative,  communicated 
bours  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  some  bur-  to  the  Royal  Society.  *  Approaching,'  says  he, 
den,  and  always  abound  greatly  with  fish.  It  'the  island  ofSt  Michael's,  on  Sunday,  June  13th, 
need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  those  1811,  in  his  majesty's  sloop  Sabrina  under  my 
islands  only  are  the  places  to  expect  soundings ;  command,  we  occasionally  observed,  rising  in  the 
and  they  commonly  nave  a  shallow  spit  running  horison,  two  or  three  columns  of  smoke,  such  as 
out  from  each  point.  Abdul  Roobin's  observa-  would  have  been  occasioned  by  an  action  be- 
taon  points  out  another  circumstance,  which  may  tween  two  ships,  to  which  cause  we  universally 
be  usdful  to  navigatofs ;  by  consideration  of  the  attributed  its  origin.  This  opinion  was,  how- 
winds  to  which  any  islands  are  most  exposed  to  ever,  in  a  very  short  time  changed,  from  the 
form  a  probable  conjecture  which  side  has  deepest  smoke  increasing  and  ascending  in  much  larger 
water;  and  from  a  view  which  side  has  the  shoals  bodies  than  could  possibly  have  been  produced 
an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage  with  by  such  an  event ;  and  having  heard  an  account, 
most  violence.    See  Coral.  prior  to  our  sailing  from  Lisbon,  that  in  the  pre- 

To  the  above  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ceding  January  or  February  a  volcano  had  burst 
common  foundation  of  all  those  clusters  of  islands  out  within  the  sea  near  St.  MichaeFs,  we  imme- 
which  modem  navigators  have  discovered  in  the  diately  concluded  that  the  smoke  we  saw  pro- 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Poly-  ceeded  from  that  cause,  and,  on  our  anchoring 
nesia  has  been  given,  as  well  as  of  those  which  next  morning  in  the  road  of  Ponta  del  Gada,  we 
belong  to  Australasia  or  New  South  Wales  and  found  this  conjecture  correct  as  to  the  cause,  but 
perhaps  of  New  South  Wales  itself,  is  evidently  not  to  the  time  ;  the  eruption  of  January  having 
of  coral  structure ;  immense  ree&  of  which  shoot  totally  subsided,  and  the  present  one  having  only 
out  in  every  direction.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  burst  forth  two  days  prior  to  our  approach,  and 
peculiarlyworth  notice,  that,  notwithstanding  this  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  one  before 
prodigious  quantity  of  lime  in  the  form  of  coral,  alluded  to. 

not  a  single  bed,  and  scarcely  a  particle  of  chalk,        '  Desirous  of  examining  as  minutely  as  possible 

has  hitherto  been  met  witfi  either  in  the  islands  a  contention  so  extraordinary  between  two  such 

or  on  the  continent.  powerfol  elements,  I  set  off  from  the  city  of  Ponta 

There  are  other  islands  which  are  occasionally  del  Gada  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  com 

raised  by  the  violent  agency  of  the  subterraneous  pany  with  Mr.  Read,  the  consul  general  of  the 

P2 
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Azores,  and  two  other  gentlemen.    After  riding  and  musqubtry  intermixed,  as  also  with  siiglit 

about  twenty  miles  across  the  north-west  end  of  shocks  of  earthquakes,  several  of  which  having 

the  island  of  St.  Mictiaers,  we  came  to  the  edge  been  felt  by  my  companions,  but  none  by  myselt, 

of  a  cliff  whence    the  volcano  burst  suddenly  I   had  become  half  sceptical  and  thought  iheir 

upon  our  view  in  the  most  terrific  and  awful  opinion  rose  merely  from  the  force  of  imagina- 

grandeur.    It  was  only  a  short  mile  from  the  tion ;  but  while  we  were  sitting  within  five  or 

base  of  the  cliff,  which  was  nearly  perpendicular  six  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  partaking  of  a 

and  formed  the  margin  of  the  sea:    this  cliff  slight  repast  which  had  been  brought  with  us, 

being  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from  300  to  and  were  all  busily  engaged,  one  of  the  most 

400  feet  high.    To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  magnificent  bursts  took  place  which  we  had  yet 

the  scene  by  description   is   far    beyond    my  witnessed,  accompanied  by  a  very  severe  shock 

powerf ;  but  for  your  satisfaction  I  shall  attempt  of  an  earthquake.    The  instantaneous  and  invo- 

it.  luntary  movement  of  each  was  to  spring  upon  his 

'Imagine  an  immense  body  of  smoke  rising  feet,  and  I  said,  'This  admits  of  no  doubt.'  The 
from  the  sea,  the  surface  of  which  was  marked  words  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips,  before  we  ob- 
by  the  si|very  rippling  of  the  waves,  occasioned  served  a  large  portion  of  the  nice  of  the  cliff, 
by  the  light  and  steady  breezes  incidental  to  about  fifty  yards  on  our  left,  falling,  which  it  did 
those  climates  in  summer.  In  a  quiescent  state  with  a  violent  crash.  So  soon  as  our  first  con- 
it  haa  the  appearance  of  a  circular  cloud  revolv-  sternation  had  a  little  subsided,  we  removed 
ing  on  the  water  like  an  horizontal  wheel,  in  about  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  further  from  the  edge 
various  and  irregular  involutions,  expanding  of  the  cliff,  and  finished  our  dinner, 
itself  gradually  on  the  lee  side,  when  suddenly  a  '  On  opening  the  volcano  clear  of  the  north- 
column  of  the  blackest  cinders,  ashes,  and  stones  west  part  of  the  island,  after  dark  on  the  16thy 
would  shoot  up  in  form  of  a  spire  at  an  angle  of  we  witnessed  one  or  two  eruptions  that,  had  the 
from  10°  to  20°  front  a  perpendicular  line,  the  ship  been  near  enough,  would  have  been  awfully 
angle  of  inclination  being  universally  to  wind-  grand.  It  appeared  one  continued  blaze  of  light- 
ward  :  this  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  second,  ning ;  but  the  distance  which  it  was  at  from  the 
third,  and  fourth,  each  acquiring  greater  velocity,  ship,  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  prevented  our 
and  overtopping  the  other  till  they  had  attained  seeing  it  with  effect.  Returning  again  towards 
an  altitude  as  much  above  the  level  of  our  eye,  St.  Michaers  on  the  4th  of  July,  I  was  obliged, 
as  the  sea  was  below  it.  As  the  impetus  with  by  the  state  of  the  wind,  to  pass  with  the  ship 
which  the  columns  were  severally  propelled  very  close  to  the  island,  which  was  now  corn- 
diminished,  and  their  ascending  motion  had  pletely  formed  by  the  volcano,  being  nearly  the 
nearly  ceased)  they  broke  into  various  branches  neight  of  Matlock  High  Tor,  about  eighty  yards 
resembling  a  group  of  pines,  these  again  forming  above  the  sea.  At  this  time  it  was  perfectly 
themselves  into  festoons  of  white  feathery  smoke  tranquil ;  which  circumstance  determined  me  to 
in  the  most  fanciful  manner  imaginable,  inter-  land,  and  explore  it  more  narrowly, 
mixed  with  the  finest  particles  of  falling  ashes,  '  I  left  the  ship  in  one  of  the  boats,  accompa- 
which  at  one  time  assumed  the  appearance  of  in-  nied  by  some  of  the  officers.  As  we  approached, 
numerable  plumes  of  black  and  white  ostrich  we  perceived  that  it  was  still  smoking  in  many 
feathers  surmounting  each  other;  at  another,  that  parts,  and  upon  our  reaching  the  island  found 
of  the  light  v?avy  branches  of  a  weeping  willow,  the  surf  on  the  beach  very  high.  Rowing  round 
During  these  bursts  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  to  the  lee  side,  with  some  little  difficulty,  by  the 
lightning  continually  issued  from  the  densest  part  aid  of  an  oar,  as  a  pole,  I  jumped  on  shore,  and 
of  the  vol'cano  ;  and  the  cloud  of  smoke,  now  was  followed  by  the  other  officers.  We  found  a 
ascending  to  an  altitude  much  above  the  highest  narrow  beach  of  black  ashes,  from  which  the  side 
point  to  which  the  ashes  were  projected,  rolled  of  the  island  rose  in  general  too  steep  to  admit  of 
off  in  large  masses  of  fieecy  clouds,  gradually  ourascending ;  and,  where  we  coula  have  clam- 
expanding  themselves  before  the  wind  in  a  direc-  bered  up,  the  mass  of  matter  was  much  too  hot 
tion  nearly  horizontal,  and  drawing  up  to  them  a  to  allow  our  proceeding  more  than  a  few  yards 
quantity  of  vrater-spouts,  which  formed  a  most  in  the  ascent.  The  declivity  below  the  surface 
beautiful  and  striking  addition  to  the  general  of  the  sea  was  equally  steep,  having  seven  fiithoms 
appearance  of  the  scene.  water  scarce  the  boat's  length  from  the  shore,  and 

'  Tliat  part  of  the  sea  where  the  volcano  was  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  we 

situated  was  upwards  of  thirty   fathoms  deep,  sounded  twenty-five  fathoms, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  viewing  it  the  volcano  was        '  From  walking    round   it  in  about    twelve 

only  four  days  old.    Soon  aiter  our  arrival  on  minutes,  I  should  judge  that  it  was  something 

the  cliff,  a  peasant  observed  he  could  discern  a  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the  most 

|-eak  above  the  water :  we  looked,  but  could  not  extraordinary  part  was  the  crater,  the  mouth  of 

fee  it ;  however,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  was  which,  on  the  side  feeing  St  MichaeKs,  was  nearly 

plainly  visible,  and  before  we  quitted  the  place,  level  with  the  sea.    It  was  filled  with  water,  at 

which  was  about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  that  time  boiling,  and  was  emptying  itself  into 

our  arrival,  a  complete  crater  was  formed  above  the  'sea  by  a  small  stream  about  six  yards  over, 

the  water,  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high  on  the  and  by  which  I  should  suppose  it  was  continually 

side  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  ashes  fell ;  filled  again  at  high  water.    This  stream,  close  to 

the  diameter  of  the  crater  being  apparently  about  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  so  hot,  as  only  to  admit 

400  or  500  feet.  the  finger  to  be  dipped  suddenly  in,  and  taken 

'  The  great  eruptions  were  generally  attended  out  again  immediately.    It  appeared  evident,  by 

with  a  noise  like  the  continued  firing  of  cannon  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the  island^  that  the 
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had^  during  the  eruptions,  broken  into  the  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  Here  the  clifTs  are 
crater  in  two  places,  as  the  east  side  of  the  small  very  steep,  and  vast  fragments  of  rock,  which 
stream  was  bounded  by  a  precipice,  a  cliff  be-  the  waves  have  undermined,  lie  scattered  along 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high  forming  a  pe-  the  shore.  On  the  northern  side  the  ground 
niosula  of  about  the  same  dimensions  in  width  slopes  to  the  water  in  easy  declivities,  excepting 
and  from  fifty  to  sixt^  feet  long,  connected  with  towards  the  Needles,  or  western  point,  where  the 
the  other  part  of  the  island  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  are  bare,  broken,  and  precipitous.  The 
cinders  and  lava,  as  an  isthmus  of  from  forty  to  height  of  the  cliffs,  of  which  the  Needles  form 
fifty  feet  in  length,  from  which  the  crater  rose  in  the  extreme  point,  is  in  some  places  600  feet 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.'  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and,  when  viewed 
Islands,  Floating.  History  abounds  with  ac-  from  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
counts  of  floating  islands ;  but  the  greatest  part  has  a  very  sublime  and  stupendous  effect.  These 
of  them  are  either  false  or  exaggerated.  What  cliffs  are  in  some  places  perpendicular,  in  others 
we  generally  see  of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  they  project  and  hang  over  in  a  tremendous  man- 
concretion  of  the  lighter  matter  floating  on  the  ner.  Here  are  many  caverns  and  deep  chasms 
flur&ce  of  the  water  in  cakes ;  and,  with  the  roots  that  seem  to  enter  a  great  way  into  the  rocks ; 
of  the  plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  and  in  many  places  the  issuing  of  springs  forms 
sizefy  which,  not  being  fixed  to  the  shore  in  any  small  cascades  of  rippling  water  down  to  the 
pai^  are  blown  about  by  the  winds  and  float  on  sea. 

the  surface.    These  are  generally  found  in  lakes.  The  rocks  called  the  Needles  obtained  their 

where  they  are  confined,  and,  in  process  of  time,  name  from  a  lofty  pointed  one,  resembling  a 

some  of  them  acquire  a  considerable  size.  Seneca  needle  in  shape,  which  had  been  disjoined  with 

tells  us  of  many  of  these  floating  islands  in  Italy;  the  others  from  the  main  land  by  the  force  of 

and  some  later  writers  have  described  not  a  few  the  waves.    This  was  120  feet  above  low  water 

of  them  in  other  places.    But  however  true  these  mark ;  but  about  fifty  years  ago  it  fell,  and  to- 

acoounts  might  have  been,  at  the  time  when  they  tally  disappeared,  its  base  having  been  under- 

were  written,  vei^  few  proofs  of  their  authenti-  mined  by  the  sea.    All  the  higher  parts  of  the 

city  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the  floating  islands  isle  are  composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  calca- 

having  either  disappeared,  or  been  so  fixed  to  reous  matter,  of  a  chalky  nature,  incumbent  on 

the  sides  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  shore.     Pliny  schistus,  which  runs  under  the  whole  isle,  and 

tells  us  of  a  great  island  which  at  one  time  floated  •  appears  at  low  water  mark  on  the  coast  near 

about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  country  of  Reati-  Mattison.    This  becomes  so  indurated,  by  expo- 

Dum,  which  was  discovered  to  the  old  Romans  sure  to  the  air,  as  to  make  very  good  whetstones. 

by  a  miracle ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in  The  lime-stone  is  burnt  for  manure ;  and  in  the 

Lydia  there  were  several  islands  so  loose  in  their  pits  where  it  is  dug  for  that  purpose  are  found 

foundations  that  every  little  accident  shook  and  numerous  echini,  sharks*  teeth,  and  ammonix. 

removed  them.  These  fossils  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 

Isle  of  Dogs.    See  Dogs.  range  of  cliffs  which  forms  the  southern  shore. 

Isle  of  France,  one  of  the  twelve  ci-devant  together  with  bivalve  and  turbinated  shells  of 

governments  of  France.    It  was  bounded  on  the  various  descriptions.    The  comua  ammonis  are 

north  by  Picardy,  west  by  Normandy,  south  by  of  all  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  a  foot  and  a  halt 

the  Orieannois,  and  east  by  Champagne.    It  in  diameter. — ^This  isle  extends  from  the  eastern 

was  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  to  the  western  angle  nearly  twenty-three  miles ; 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile ;  and  it  and   from  the  northern  to  the  southern  about 

abounds  in  wine,  corut  and  fruits.  thirteen.     There  are  two  hundreds.  East  and 

Isle  of  France.    See  Mauritius.  West  Medina,  containing  thirty  parishes,  and 

Isle  of  Wight.    It  has  been  conjectured  three  market  and  borough  towns.  Its  superficies 

that  this  island  was  originally  connected  with  the  is  supposed  to  include  105,000  acres, 

main  land,  but  that  the  violence  of  the  sea  has  The  southern  division  of  this  bland  is  much 

gradually  disjoined  it   from  the  neighbouriag  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  westerly  winds,  whilst 

shore.    This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  that  looking  to  tne  north,  though   in  a  great 

circumstance  of  its  having  been  called  by  the  measure  exempt  from  this  turbulence  of  weather, 

British  Guith  or  Guich,  signifying  the  divorced  is  still  not  so  forward  in  its  seasons  by  ten  days 

or  separated;   hence  arose  the  appellation  of  or  a  fortnight.    In  the  absence  of  the  south- 

Vectis,  or  the  separated  region.    It  belongs  to  westerly  gales  nothing  can  exceed  the  mildness 

the  county  of  Southampton  or  Hants,  already  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  on  the  south  side, 

described ;  and  the  eeneral  outline  of  its  early  The  northerly  winds  seem  little  to  affect  this  si- 

histoiy  will  apply  to  both  districts.  tuation,  as  their  force  and  height  are  much  abated 

This  bl<*  is  separated  from  the  beautiful  coast  by  the  elevated  ridge  of  down  and  forest  land, 

of  Hampshire  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  which  extends  nearly  east  and  west  through  the 

from  two  to  seven  miles.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  middle  of  the  island.    The  north-easterly  winds 

on  the  south  by  the   English  Channel,  having  prove  extremely  hurtful  in  the  northern  parts, 

Hampshire  on  the  north.    Its  form  is  that  of  an  by  retarding  vegetation  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 

irregular  lozenge.    The  face  of  the  country  is  and  by  the  mischief  they  produce  among  the 

richly  diversified :  hill  and  dale,  the  swelling  eariy  fruit  and  apples.   Mr.  Vancouver  describes 

promontory,  and  the  lowly  glen,  appear  in  quick  the  soil  of  the  north  and  south  borders  as  a 

succession  to  animate  and  give  interest  to  the  rough,  strong  clay,  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous 

prospects.     The  land  is  in  some  parts  very  high,  marie.     On  the  western  quarter  of  the  northern 

partictilarly  on  the  souUi,  or  back  of  the  island,  division  the  soil  appears  much  varied,  which  in 
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some  places  may  be  more  aptly  referred  to  the  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  one  of 

treatment  it  may  have  undergone,  than  to  any  »hem,  at  Black  Gang,  under  Chale  Cliff,  is  very 

specific  difference  in  its  native  quality.    From  strong.    About  half  a  mile  from  this,  at  Pitland, 

Yarmouth,  extending  easterly  along  the  northern  is  a  spring  impregnated  with  sulphur;  and  at 

coast  of  the  island  towards  Cowes,  bounded  Shanklin  is  a  spring  whose  waters  are  slightly 

southwardly  by  the  King'^,  or  Carisbrook  Fo-  tinctured  with  alum.    The  springs  of  clear  water 

rest,  and  returning  thence  westwardly,  at  an  are  very  numerous,  and  in  general  extremely 

average  distance  of  about  a  mila  from  the  coast,  pure  and  transparent,  from  the  natural  percola- 

the  soil  of  the  country  is  composed  of  a  strong  tion  which  they  undergo  through  the  lime-stoiie 

gravelly  loam,  upon  a  brown  and  yellow  clay,  strata.    Cowes  b  a  favorite  watering  place,  and 

which  is  generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  deep  it  is  delightfully  situated.    The  aluminous  cha- 

bed  of  gray  and  a  bluish   argillaceous  marie,  lybtsate  waters  discovered  at  Sand  Rocks,  in  the 

A  strong,  brown,  tough  clay,  without  stones,  parish  of  Chale,  have  been  recommended  in  all 

and  lying  on  a  purple,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  asthenic  cases  arising  from  a  lax  fibre  and  lau- 

clay,  forms  the  other  character  of  soil  and  sub-  guid  circulation.   Some  of  the  fossil  productions 

strata  composing  this  district ;  but  in  which,  and  of  this  highly-favored  isle  have  been  already 

in  addition  to  the  argillaceous  marie,  a  pure  mentioned. 

white  shell  marie  is  found  to  occur,  in  veins  of  A  stratum  of  coal  discovers  itself  at  the  foot  of 

various  thickness,  through  the  parishes  of  Thor-  Brimbridge  Cliff,  and  runs  through  the  southern 

ley,  Shalfieet,  Swainston,  and  under  the  western  parts  of  the  isle,  appearing  again  at  Warden 

parts  of  Carisbrook  Forest.    The  western  part  Lodge,  in  Freshwater  parish.    On  the  north  side 

of  the  soutliem  division  of  this  isle  comprises  of  this  lies  a  vein  of  white  sand,  and  another  of 

parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brook,  Molteston,  Brix-  fullers*  earth ;  and  on  the  south  side  is  another 

ton,  Kingston^  Chale,  and  the  west  side  of  St.  of  red  ochre.    Freestones  of  several  descriptions 

Cadierines   Hill.    These  all    bind    upon    the  &re  found  here,  but  none  of  superior  quality, 

southern  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  stony  land  Copperas-stones  and  pipe-clay  are  also  very 

extends  to  an  average  width  of  about  half  a  mile  plentiful  in  this  isle. 

northwardly  from  the  cliffs,  and  is  composed  of  Fish  are  abundant  on  the  coast;  those  of  the 
all  the  variety  of  soil  and  substrata  above  men-  crustaceous  kind  are  particularly  numerous  on 
tioned.  Although  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  the  southern  shores.  The  lobster  and  crab  are 
isle  contains  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than  can  of  uncommon  size,  and  extremely  fine.  Some 
possibly  be  traced  in  its  preceding  sections,  still  of  the  former  dre  upwards  of  six  pounds  in 
the  greater  prevalence  of  stony  land  requires  that  vireight ;  the  latter  is  so  abundant  on  a  particular 
it  should  be  included  within  this  district  of  the  part  of  the  coast,  that  a  neighbouring  village  has 
county  to  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  belongs.  Pro-  obtained  the  name  of  Crab-Niton  from  this  cir- 
ceeding,  therefore,  through  the  northern  parts  of  cumstance.  The  Isle  of  Wight  cockles  are  very 
the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  and  continuing  our  celebrated ;  the  sand-eel  is  also  very  plentiful ; 
examination  westwardly,  between  the  foot  of  the  the  cuttle-fish  is  occasionally  taken. 
Chalk-down  and  tlie  north-east  shore  of  the  The  agricultural  produce  of  this  isle  has  no- 
island,  after  leaving  the  sand  and  gravelly  loams  thing  peculiar,  except  the  breed  of  hogs  may  be 
which  compose  the  soil  in  the  eastern  extremity  so  termed,  which  are  very  tall  and  Urge,  and 
of  the  island,  we  enter  a  country  abounding  make  excellent  bacon.  This  island,  however, 
with  much  variety  of  soil  and  substrata,  but  has  been  styled  the  garden  of  England :  an  ap- 
which  may  be  generally  characterised  as  oak-  pellation  well  justified  by  the  innumerable  plants 
tree  or  sour  woodland  clay.  The  sand  and  gra-  and  flowers  which  grow  every  where  in  wild 
velly  veins,  which  intersect  the  clay  lands  in  luxuriance ;  among  which  are  the  ophrys  api- 
various  directions,  seem  only  remarkable  for  af-  fera,  or  bee-orchis,  the  digitalis,  or  fox-glove, 
fordlii';  in  their  vicinity  slight  modifications  of  and  the  crithmum^maritimum,  or  rock-samphire, 
the  stronger  clay.  A  strong  clay  loam  forms  the  Domestic  fowls  and  poultry  are  very  numerous; 
upper  covering  of  the  northern  extremity*  of  the  and  game  is  still  pret^  plentiful,  notwithstanding 
island.  This  is  frequently  found  to  cover  a  the  ravages  which  war,  that  bane  of  all  comfort 
stratum  of  argillaceous  marie,  below  which  is  and  enjoyment,  has  made  here,  by  the  numerous 
generally  found  a  body  of  freestone  rock.  A  soldiers  which  have  almost  at  all  times  been  sla- 
sand  and  gravelly  loam  very  frequently  occurs  tioned  on  the  island. 

to  break  the  continuation  of  the  stronger  lands  This  island  sends  six  members  to  parliament : 
in  the  parishes  of  East  and  West  Cowes,  North-  viz.  two  for  Newport;  (this  borough  had  the 
wood,  and  Whippingham;  but  these  often  occa-  honor  of  being  represented  in  the  year  1807  by 
sion  springs,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  much  the  duke  of  Welhngton,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
wet  and  weeping  land.  lesley ;)  two  for  Yarmouth ;  and  two  for  Newton. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Medina,  the  Yar,  Dr.  Thomas  James,  a  learned  divine  and  anti- 
andthe  Wootom.  The  Medina,  anciently tcalled  quary,  was  bom  at  Newport,  about  the  yeat 
the  Mede,  rises  near  the  bottom  of  St  Catherine's  1571.  He  was  so  celebrated  for  his  erudition 
Down,  and,  flowing  directly  northward,  divides  as  to  be  termed  a  living  library.  He  died  in 
the  island  into  two  equal  parts :  gradually  wi-  1699. — ^Admiral  Hobsoo,  a  gallant  commander 
dening  in  its  course,  it  passes  to  the  east  of  New-  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  bom  at  Bon- 
port,  and  in  Cowes  harbour  unites  its  watera  church  in  this  isle. — Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  a  learned 
with  the  ocean.  Numerous  smaller  streams  also  philosopher,  and  author  of  Micrographia,  or  Phi- 
?xist,  and  various  creeks  and  bays  mn  up  from  losophical  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies,  &c.. 
the  s€-d.     Several  chalybeate  springs  have  been  was  bom  at  Freshwater  in  1635.     He  died  in 
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1703^ — Sir  R.  Worsley,  an  ingenious  antiquary,  brewers*  company.    Here  is  an  hospital  with  MH 

and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  chapel,  and  a  work-house  for  the  poor.     There 

also  a  native  of  the  island.  is  a  spring  of  chalybeate  water,  in  a  very  plea- 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  flourishing.    Hie  sant  garden,  which  for  some  years  was  constantly 

harbour  of  Cowee  is  particularly  convenient  for  attended  by  the  princess  Amelia.    Near  this  is 

shipping  and   unshipping  merchandise.     The  SadWs  Wells,  where,duringthe  summer  season, 

chiei  imports  are  coals,  timber,  deals,  iron,  wine,  people  are  amused  with  rope-dancing,  tumbling, 

hemp,  and  fruits ;  the  principal  exports  wheat,  pantomimes,  <cc. 

flour,  barley,  malt,  and  salt*    The  chief  manu-        ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire,  fifty-six  miles 

ftetures  are  those  of  starch,  hair-powder,  and  finom  London,  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptism 

salt;  and  the  making  of  woollens,  sacks,  kc,  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     By  the  inland  navi- 

These  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  House  of  In-  gation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers 

dustry  near  Newport.  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent, 

ISLEBIANS,  m  ecclesiastical  history,  a  name  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.,  and  the 

given  to  those  who  adopted  the  sentiments  of  a  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancas- 

Lttthenn  divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agri-  ter,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Stafford,  Warwick^ 

cola,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  Luther,  a  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.    It  has  a  good 

native  of  Isleb,  whence  the  name ;  who,  inter-  market  for  sheep,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient 

prating  literally  some  of  the  precepts  of  St.  palace,  said  to  nave  been  king  Ethelred's.   Here 

Wul  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  law,  declaimed  is  a  duurity-school.  The  chapel  wherein  Edward 

against  the  law  and  the  necessity  of  good  works,  was  baptised  standing  at  a  small  distance  north 

ISLEIF,  an  Islandic  historian,  who  flourished  from  the  ehurch,  and  still  called  the  king's  chapel, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  sent  into  was  entirely  desecrated  during  Cromwell's  usur- 
Oeimany  by  his  father  Gysser,  who  had  assisted  nation,  and  converted  to  the  meanest  uses  of  a 
in  converting  Iceland  to  Christianity ;  and,  having  nrm-yard.  It  is  built  of  stone,  fifteen  yards  long 
finished  his  studies  thera,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  and  seven  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the  arches 
was  ordained  in  1056.  In  his  journey  he  visited  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  east  end.  This  ma- 
the  emperor,  and  conciliated  his  patronage  by  norwasgivenby  Edward  the  Confessor  to  West- 
making  him  a  present  of  a  bear.  Returning  minster  Abbey,  to  which  it  still  belongs. 
in  1057,  he  founlied  the  see  and  school  of  Seal-  ISMAEL,  or  Ismail,  a  strong  town  of  Tur- 
holt,  ^whera  several  preUtes  of  Iceland  received  key  in  Europe,  in  Bessarabia.  It  was  taken  by 
their  education.  Our  bishop  afterwards  wrote  storm,  by  the  Russians,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
Annals  of  that  country,  a  History  of  Norway,  1790 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  long  siege,  and 
and  the  Lives  of  Harold  Fairfax  and  his  succe»-  the  capture,  did  not  cost  them  less  than  10,000 
sors,  including  an  account  of  all  the  Norwegian  men.  The  most  shocking  part  of  the  transaction 
fttmilies  who  nad  arrived  in  Iceland  in  that  is,  that  the  garrison,  whose  bravery  merited, 
prince's  reign.  Isleif  was  married,  and  had  a  and  would  have  received  from  a  generous  foe, 
son  named  Gysser,  who  published  some  histori-  the  highest  honors,  were  massacred  in  cold 
cal  translations.  :His  fttther  died  in  1080.  blood  by  the  merciless  Russians,  to  the  amount, 

ISLEWORTB,  a  large  parish  and  village  in  by  their  own  account,  of  30,000  men :  and  the 
Middlesex,  nine  miles  west  of  London,  on  the  place  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  brutal  sol- 
Thames.  Sion  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  diery.  Ismail  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  several  hand-  Danube,  140  miles  south  by  west  of  Bender, 
some  villas,  are  in  this  parish.  Long.  29^  SO'  E.,  lat.  45°  11'  N. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  on  the  ISMARUS,  a  town  of  theCicones,  in  Thrace, 
north  side  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almost  con-  giving  nam^  to  a  lake.  By  Virgil  it  is  called 
tiguons.  It  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin ;  and  Ismaia.  Servias  supposes  it  to  l^  the  mountain 
in  the  Conqueror's  time  was  written  Isledon,  or  of  Thrace,  on  which  Orpheus  dwelt 
Isendon.  The  church  is  one  of  the  prebends  of  ISMID,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  a  town  of 
St.  Paul's ;  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  which  a  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  Bithynia.  Tliere  are  no 
certain  precinct  belongs,  for  the  Probate  of  wills,  traces  remaining  of  its  former  greatness,  except 
and  granting  administrations.  The  «hurch  was  an  inferior  church.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
a  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  1503,  and  stood  hill  overlooking  the  galf  of  Nicomedia,  and  con- 
till  1751,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to  parlia-  tains  750  families.  Long.  29°  34'  E.,  lat.  40° 
roent  for  leave  to  rebuild   it,  and  soon  after  39'  N. 

erected  the  present  structure,  which  is  a  ver^  ISNARDIA,  in  botaiiy>  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
substantial  brick  edifice.  The  White  Conduit  gynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants ;  natu- 
House  has  handsome  gardens  with  good  walks,  ral  ord«r  seventeenth,  calycanthemae :  coa.  none: 
and  two  lai^e  rooms  for  the  entertainment  of  cal.  qnadrifid :  caps,  quadrilocular,  and  girt  with 
company.  In  the  soutlv-west  part  of  this  village  the  calyx.  Species  one  only,  an  aquatic  annual 
is  that  noble  reservoir,  improperly  called  New-  plant  common  in  Europe  and  America. 
river  Head ;  though  they  are  only  two  basins  ISNIK,  the  ancient  Nice,  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
which  receive  that  river  from  Hertfordshire,  and  nor,  and  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
whence  the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  is  frunous  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of 
the  compaoy*s  pipes  for  the  supply  of  London,  the  two  councils  of  325  and  787.  See  Nice. 
In  this  parish  are  two  charity-schools ;  one  It  contains  at  present  scarcely  300  houses,  yet 
founded  in  1613  by  dame  Alice  Owen,  for  edu-  has  many  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur, 
eating  thirty  children.  This  foundation,  with  a  The  walls  may  still  be  traced  over  a  circumfe- 
row  of  alms-houses,  is  under  the  care  of  the    reuce  of  four  miles ;  and  the  palace  of  Theodora 
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Lascaris  forms  a  most  stupendous  mass  of  ma-  haps  a  more   fertile  spot  in  Persia :  but  the 

somy.      The  town  is  situated  on  a  lake  commu-  Afghauns  have  ravaged  it  in  modern  limes,  and 

uicating  with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  has  a  the  whole  district  will  be  long  ere  it  recovers  en- 

tiade  in  silk.     Long.  29°  5(y  £.,  lat.  40®  16'  N.  tirely  from  the   effecU  of  their  depredatioDS. 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  such  vibrations  Pigeons  are  kept  here  in  large  quantities  for  the 

of  a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  same  sake  of  their  dung,  to  which,  used  as  a  icanure, 

space  of  time ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  swings  of  the  fineness  of  the  melons  of  this  neighbourhood 

the  same  pendulum  are,  whether  the  arches  it  has  been  attributed.      The  chief  towns  besides 

describes  are  shorter  or  longer.  Ispahan  are  Isfeijan  and  Yezdikhaust. 

Isochronal  Line,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body        Ispahan,  Sepahan,  or  Spanhaun  (i.  e.  a  reo- 

is  supposed  to  descend  without  any  acceleration,  dezvous),  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  above  district, 

ISOCRATES  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  and  long  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
Greece,  was  bom  at  Athens,  A.  A.  C  436.  He  It  stands  on  the  river  Zeinderood,  which  is  after- 
was  the  son  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  him-  wards  lost  in  the  desert.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
self  by  making  musical  instruments,  and  who  gave  the  Aspadana  of  Ptolemy ;  but  it  was  then,  u 
his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was  the  disciple  indeed  now,  a  place  of  not  much  consequence, 
of  Prodicus  Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  Previously  to  the  days  of  Timour  it  had  risen 
He  endeavoured  at  first  to  declaim  in  public,  but  into  considerable  notice,  and  was  taken  by  that 
without  success;  he  therefore  contented  himself  conqueror  in  1387,  when  70,000  of  its  inhabi- 
with  instructing  his  scholars,  and  making  private  tants  are  said  to  have  been  massacred,  and  their 
orations;  and,  being  informed  of  the  loss  of  the  heads  piled  in  heaps. upon  the  walls.  The  early 
battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abstained  four  days  from  Sophis  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire ;  and 
eating,  and  died  in  consequence  at  the  age  of  Shah  Abbas  employed  all  his  power  and  wealth 
ninety-eight.  There  are  still  extant  twenty-one  to  beautify  it  as  his  capital.  His  palace  and 
orations,  which  are  much  admired,  and  have  gardens  extended  five  miles  in  circuit.  Many 
been  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  by  of  its  walls  remain  entire.  When  visited  by 
Wolfius.  It  is  recorded,  to  his  praise,  that  he  Chardin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oen* 
never,  by  writing  or  accusation,  injured  a  single  tury,  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and, 
individual.  A  statue  of  bronze  was  raised  to  his  according  to  his  estimate,  vras  twenty-four  miles 
memory  by  Timotheus,  and  another  by  his  in  circuit,  and  included  nearly  1,000,000  of  in- 
adopted  son  Aphareus.  The  style  of  Isocrates  habitants,  172  mosques,  forty-eight  coll«:es, 
is  pure,  sweet  and  flowing  :  he  was  extremely  1800  caravanseras,  and  273  public  baths.  T\ie 
attentive  to  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and  he  Afghauns  ravaged  and  almost  reduced  it  to  ruip« 
is  reckoned  by  Cicero  as  the  first  who  introduced  in  1722,  and  in  this  state  much  of  it  remains. 
into  Greek  prose  that  melody  of  ^hich  it  is  sus-  Modem  travellers  say  that  a  person  may  ride  tor 
ceptilile.  lie  spent  much  time  in  polishing  miles  amidst  the  ruius  of  this  immense  capital, 
his  compositions :  his  panegyric  on  Athens  is  and  that  yet  it  boasts  a  population  of  more  than 
said  to  have  cost  him  ten  years'  labor.  There  200,000  inhabitants,  'lo  Hajee  Mahomed  liiu- 
are  also  nine  letters  attributed  to  him.  sein  Khan,  second  minister  to  the  king  of  Persia, 

ISO£TES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  who  was  a  great  while  governor  of  Ispahan,  a^id 
order  of  filices,  and  the  cryptogamia  class  of  bom  here,  it  is  said  to  owe  much  of  its  late  re- 
plants. The  anthers  of  the  male  flower  are  vival.  He  informed  Mr.  Morier  that  it  con- 
within  the  base  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  caps,  tained  80,000  families,  or  400,000  individuals, 
of  the  female  flower  is  bilocular,  and  within  the  According  to  Mr.  Kinnier,  the  first  view  which 
base  of  the  leaf  There  are  but  two  species,  of  the  traveller  has,  on  coming  from  Shiiaz,  of  this 
which  one,  I.  lacastrix,  is  common  to  England,  great  metropolis,  is  from  an  emineiice  about  ^ve 

ISOPERIMETRICAL,  n.  f.    Or.  uroc,  1rcp^  miles  from  the  city,  when  it  bursts  at  once  unon 

and  fUTpov.    In  geometry,  are  such  figures  as  his  sight,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  giandest 

have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences,  of  which  prospects  in  the  universe.    Its  ruinoos  cooditioD 

the  circle  is  the  greatest.  is  not  observable  at  a  distance,  all  defects  bein^ 

ISOPYRUM,    in   botany,  a   genus  of  the  hid  by  high  trees  and  \ohj  buildings;  and  pa- 

poly^nia  order,  and  polyandria  class  of  plants ;  laces,  colleges,  mosques,  minarets,  and  shady 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  groves,  are  the  only  objects  that  meet  the  txt- 

twenty-sixth  order, roultisiliquse :  cal.  none:  pe-  Ispahan  he  still  regards  as  the  first  commercial 

tals  five :  the  nectaria  trifid  and  tubular :  caps,  city  in  Persia,  being  the  emporium  of  the  foreign 

recurved  and  polyspermous.    Species  three ;  one  traide  between  India  and  Persia,  Turkey  and 

of  Siberia,  the  other  two  of  the  Alps.  Cabul.      Its  manufiactures  are  rarious;  but  in 

ISOS'C  ELES,  n.s.     Fr.  tiosce/e,  or  equiangu-  that  of  gold  brocade  it  has  attained  unnvalled 

lar  triangle.      That  which  has  only  two  sides  excellence.    The    Meydau,    or    great    sqoaret 

equal.  is  one-third  of  a  mile   in  length,  and  about 

ISPAHAN,  an  elevated  district  of  the  pro-  half  that  breadth.    It  was  once  encircled  by  a 

Tince  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  consisting  principally  canal,  bordered  by  fine  plane  trees ;  but  no  ves- 

of  clusters  of  villages  connected  with  each  other  tigcs  of  either  remain.      Here  Shah  Abbas  di5- 

by  narrow  valleys  and  defiles  of  th^  mountains,  played  the  horsemanship  and  military  exerci»i*f 

One  of  these  valleys,  however,  is  forty  miles  in  of  his  court ;  but  it  is  now  devoted  to  comm*»- 

breadth, and  from  si xty-6ve  to  seventy  miles  long,  cial  purposes;  being  surrounded   by  the  finest 

It  is  called  the  Uallouk  of  Sinjan,  and  contains  shops  of  the  city.     In  the  middle  is  held  t^^ 

severdl  distinct  villages :  the  Zcnderout  or  its  market  for  horses  and  cattle.    TI)Ci«  are  some 

canals  water  ng  the  whole.    There  is  not  per-  fine  mosques  in  the  whole  circuit  of  it;  buttiA* 
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ptlace,  forming  one  of  the  sides,  is  the  chief  or- 
nament. Another  object  worth  notice  is  the 
Chaur  Bang  (or  Four  Gardens) :  a  name  given  to 
an  avenue  of  more  than  a  mile,  reaching  from  the 
Meydan  to  the  mountains  east  of  Ispahan.  It  is 
composed  of  four  rows  of  very  large  plane-trees ; 
and  IS  about  300  feet  broad :  the  alleys  on  both 
sides  are  raised,  and  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
Fountains  and  canals,  communicating  with  the 
Zeinderood,  abound  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Huzar  Jareeb,  a  noble  edi- 
fice destroyed  by  theAighauns,  the  finest  fruits  of 
Persia  are  to  be  found.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of 
this  avenue. 

.  Ispahan  has  also  several  handsome  bridges 
over  the  Zeinderood  and  its  canals :  that  which 
joins-  the  Chaur  Baug  with  the  suburb  of  Julfa 
is  upwards  of  1000  feet  long,  with  thirty- four 
very  laige  arches. 

ISRAEL,  from  Ileb.  niW,  and  Sk,  i.  e.  pre- 
vailing in  the  Lord.  The  name  which  the  angel 
gave  Jacob  after  having  wrestled  with  him  all 
night  at  Mahanaim  or  Penuel.  Gen.  xxzii.  1, 
2,  and  28,  29,  30,  and  Hosea  xii.  3. 

Israel  is  also  used  for  the  people  of  Israel,  or 
the  whole  descendants  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  for 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  dis- 
tinct from  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  both  these 
senses  it  is  used  in  the  following  brief  chronolo- 
ncal  lists  of  the  judges  and  kings  of  Israel.  The 
Israelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul, 
except  the  short  lived  usurper  Abimelech.  Be- 
fore that  they  were  governed,  at  first  by  elders, 
as  in  £gypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, as  Moses  and  Joshua ;  then  by  judges, and 
last  of  all  by  kings. 

A  Chronological  List  of  the  Judges  and 
Servitudes  of  Israel. 

A.  M . 

2453.  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 

2493.  Moses  died,  aged  120. 

2510.  Joshua  died,  after  judging  Israel  seven- 
teen /ears,  aged  110. 

2525.  The  elders  governed  for  about  fifteen  years. 

2532.  An  anarchy  of  about  seven  years,  during 
which  the  history  of  Micah,  the  conquest 
of  Laish,  by  the  Danites,  and  the  civil 
war  between  the  eleven  tribes  and  Ben- 
jamin took  place. 

2531.  The  fint  servitude  under  Cushan-risha- 
thaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  which  lasted 
eight  years. 

2539.  Othnicl  delivered  Israel  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  peace  was  established  by 
Joshua. 

2579.  A  peace  of  about  forty  years,  from  the  de- 
liverance of  Othnicl. 

2597.  The  second  servitude,  under  Eglon  king 
of  the  Moabites,  lasted  eighteen  years. 

2597.  Ehud  delivers  Israel,  and  governs  sixty 
years. 

2657.  Shamgar  governed  Israel,  and  the  land 
had  peace  till  the  eightieth  year  after  the 
deliverance  by  Ehud. 

2677.  The  third  servitude,  under  the  Canaanites, 
began,  and  lasted  twenty  years. 

2697.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Israelites, 
and  govern  forty  years. 


A.  M. 

2737.  The  fourth  servitude  under  the  Midian- 
ites,  which  lasted  seven  years. 

2744.  Gideon  delivers  Israel,  and  governs  forty 
years. 

2784.  Abimelech  made  king  by  the  Shechemitei. 

2787.  He  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Thebez. 

2788.  Tola  governs  twenty-t^ee  years. 
2811.  Jair  governs  twenty-two  years. 

2815.  The  fifth  servitude  under  the  PhilistiDes 

and  Ammonites,  which  lasted  eighteen 

years. 
2833.    The  death  of  Jair. 
2833.  Jephthah  chosen  head  of  the  Israelites, 

defeats  fhe  Ammonites,  and  governs  six 

•years. 
2839.  Jephthah  dies. 

2839.  Ibzan  of  Bethelem,  by  the  Rabbies  reck- 
oned the  same  widi  Boaz,  governs  seven 

years. 
2846.  Elon  governs  ten  years. 
2856.  Abdon  judges  Israel  eight  years. 
2864.  The  sixth  servitude,  under  the  Philistines, 

began,  which  lasted  forty  years. 
2864.  Eli  the  high  priest  governed  twenty-four 

years,  during  the  time,  of  the  servitude 

under  the  Philistines. 
2867.  Sampson  defends  and  judges  Israel  twenty 

years. 

2887.  The  death  of  Sampson,  who  judged  Israel 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high 
priest,  according  to  some ;  but  Alstedtus 
and  others  ma^e  Eli  the  successor  of 
Sampson. 

2888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of 
Samuel's  government. 

2909.  Saul  elected  king. 

A  Chronological  List  of  the  Kings  of 

Israel. 


2909. 
2949. 
2934. 


2990. 
2990. 

3029. 


3051. 

3051. 
3053. 
3077. 

3079. 


3091. 
3113. 


Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites, 
reigned  forty  years. 

Ishbosheth,    his    son,    succeeded,    and 
reigned  seven  years  over  part  of  Israel. 
David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel,  but 
did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till  the 
death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  ac- 
knowledged king  of  all  Israel  till  after 
the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  in  2956. 
David  died,  aged  seventy. 
Solomon  succeeded.    He  had  received  the 
royal  unction  in  2989. 
Solomon  died,  after  reigning  forty  years. 
After  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
and,  the  ten  tribes  having  chosen  Jeroboam 
for  their  king,  liehoboam  reigned  only 
over  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
See  JiTDAH. 

Jeroboam  I.  died,  after  reigning  twenty- 
two  years. 

Nadab  reigned  two  years. 
Baasha  twenty-four  years. 
Elah  two  years. 
Zimii  seven  days. 

Omri  reigned  twelve  years.  lie  had  a 
competitor,  Tibni,  whom  he  defeated  and 
killed. 

Ahab  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
Ahaziah,  his  son,  tw/>  years. 
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A.  M.  as  the  plaintiff  layeth  to  his  charge.    The  spe- 

3115.  Jehonm  succeeded  his  brother,  reigoed  cial  issue  then  must  be  that,  where  special  matter 

twelve  years,  and  was  killed  in  3137.  being  alleged  by  the  defendant  for  his  defence, 

3127.  Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight  years.  both  the  partie9  join  thereupon,  and  so  grow 

3155.  Jehoahaz  reigned  seventeen  yean.  rather  to  a  demurrer,  if  it  be  quastio  juris,  or  to 

3172.  Joash  reigned  sixteen  years.  trial  by  thejury,  if  it  he  qusestio  &cti. 

3188.  Jeroboam  II.  forty-one  years.  Is'sue.   Ilie  act  of  passing  out ;  exit;  egress; 

3229.  Zachariah  six  months.  or  passage  out. 

3229.  Shallum  reigned  one  month.  Unto  the  Loid  belong  the  imm  of  death. 

3229.  Menahem  ten  years.  Pulm». 

3239.  Pekahiah  two  years.  Let  us  examine  what  bodies  touch  a  rooveable 

3241.  Pekah  twenty  years,  from  3241  to  3261.  whilst  in  motion,  as  the  only  means  to  find  an  imus 

3261.  Hoshea  reigned  nine  years,  after  which  the  out  of  this  difficulty.                     Biehy  on  Bodiei. 

kings  of  Assyria  carried  Israel  away  cap-  We  might  have  easily  prevented  those  great  re- 

tive,  from  3261  to  3270.  See  Kinos  xvii.  6.  J?™'  ^^  ""o^^y  ^  F'^^pce ;  and    if  it  he  true  the 

rrench  are  so  impovensbed,  m  what  condition  must 

ISRAELITES,  the  desceodanU  of  Israel,  who  ^/^^  ^ff  ^°'  ^  *****  ^•**  ^^  "^^  ^*i^'' 

were  at  first  called  Hebrews,  from  Heber,  one  of  »"^PP«^  •                                                    ^nf*- 

their  ancestors  (see  Hsber),  or  from  Abraham,  Event ;  consequence, 

who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  ;  _  SpmU  are  not  finely  touched, 

afterwards  Israelites,  from  Israel  the  patriarch;  ^^*  ^  ^"^  "^\ ^          .    „ 

and  lastly  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  cap-  j,  Iw^^'iwfST         •"^* 

tivity  of  Babylon,  because  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  ^o  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  imu  doubted, 

then  much  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  Whereof  the  e&ecution  did  ciy  oot 

other  tribes.    See  Jews.  Aeaiost  the  non-peiformanoe, 'twas  a  fear 

ISSACHAR,  from  Heb.  n3V>  i.  e.  he  hired,  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest, 

or  wages,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  and  '                     /<^«  Winter't  TaU, 

the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  so  named  from  him.  But  let  the  isni«  correspondent  prove 

Tolah,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Baasha,  one  of  the  To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterpnze. 

kings  of  Israel,  were  of  this  tribe.  ,-  ,. .               _  ♦     _    a-             .f*I^' 

T„« .            r*u    J-  •  •       ^^  r>..i^*:.^  u..  If  thmgs  were  cast  upon  mis  tttue,  that  Goq 

IssACHAR,  one  Of  the  divisions  of  Palestine  by  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^  I^,  ^^  ^^^^  .     ^^^ 

tnbes,  lying  south  of  Zabulon,  so  as  by  a  narrow  ^^  ^^,j  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^                    g^^ 

slip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and  xhe  wittiest  sayings  and  sentences  will  be  found 

Manasseh,  Josliua  xix.     But  whether  it  reached  the  iuust  of  chance,  and  nothing  else  but  so  maay 

the  sea  is  a  question :  some  holding  that  it  did.  lucky  hits  of  a  roving  Couicy.                             id. 

But  Joshua  makes  no  mention  of  the  sea  in  this.  Our  present  condition  is  bettsr  for  us  in  the  tenia. 

tribe,  nor  does  Josephus  extend  it  farther  than  to  than  that  uninterrupted  health  and  security  that  the 

Mount  Carmel ;  and,  in  Joshua  xvii.  10,  Asher  Atheist  desires.                                        Bentlty, 

is  said  to  touch  Manasseh  on  the  north,  which  Termination ;  conclusion, 

could  not  be  if  Issachar  extended  to  the  sea.  He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence 

ISSOIRE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of  having  hun  publickly  executed  after  these  wars, 

of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  France,  on  Ae  small  river  of  which  they  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  uiu#. 

Couze.    A  large  street  surrounds  it,  occupying  ,„^      .      \.        ,              .     ,.         ^idney. 

the  ground  of  the  old  ramparts.    Population  up-  „  What  mu*  of  my  love  remains  for  me ! 

wards  of  5000.    Nineteen  miles  souSi  by  east  of  ^°:^^*W  *  ^^^J"  '^  fl^•"^*"'^°'y  ^"?J*  * 

Clermont,  and  300  S.  S.  E  of  Paris.  ^'^  ^^^'  P'^^^ous  flames  am  I  P<»»esU 

ISSOUDUN,  a  considerable  town  and  arron-  Uomcr.  at  a  loss  to  bring  difiicult  matten  to  in 

dissement  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre,  i«^^  lay,  hjg  j,ero  asleep,  and  this  sokes  the  diffi- 

and  late  province  of  Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  culty.                                                      Broome. 

trade  in  wood,  cattle,  cloth,  hats,  and  stockings.  Sequel  deduced  from  premises, 

and  is  seated  partly  on  a  plane,  and  partly  on  an  I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 

eminence.     Inhabitants  10,000.     It  is  eighteen  To  grosser  wfii«t,  nor  to  larger  reach, 

miles  south-west  of  Bourges.  Than  to  suspicion.                 Shdktpean.  Othella. 

IS'SUE,  n.  s.,  o.  11.  &  V.  o. )     Fr.  imie.    Is-  A  fontanel ;  a  vent  made  in  a  muscle  for  the 

Is'suELcss,  adj,                   i  sueless  is  without  discharge  of  humors, 

offspring  or  descendants :   the  substantive  and  This  tumour  in  his  left  aim  was  caused  by  stric 

the  verbs  have  a  great  variety  of  meanings  as  binding  of  his  inuM.                                WiMtman 

under.     In  law.    Issue  has  divers  applirations  Evacuation. 

in  the  common  law :  sometimes  used  for  the  A  woman  was  diseased  with  an  imie  of  blood, 

children  begotten  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  ->               ,ut     -                          ^**'*  ^  ^' 

sometimes  for  profits  growing  from  an  amerce-  ^7?^°^  v.     P"°?*     ..               ,.. 

ment,  fine,  or  expense  of  suit;  sometimes  for  This  good  king  shortly  without  u«i«  dide. 

profits  of  lands  or  tenements;  sometimes  for  that  ^^"f.  great  rouble  m  this  kingdome  grew 

f'  .  .     -       ^*      J         J-        •         •*   — u^«^ ^  That  did  herselfe  in  sondry  parts  divide, 

pomt  of  matter  depending  m  suit,  yhcwupon  ^^  ^^  ^^^           ^^  ^i^Jj^^  overthrew. 

the  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  "^                   Spenmr,  Faerie  Queene, 

the  jury.     Issue  is  either  general  or  special :  q  nation  miserable ! 

general  issue  seemeth  to  be  that  whereby  it  is  since  that  the  truest  Usue  of  thy  throne, 

referred  to  the  jury  to  bring  in  their  verdict.  By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurst, 

whether  the  defendant  have  done  any  such  thing  Shahpeafw,  MtiiMu 
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Nor  where  Abaasin  kings  their  mue  guard, 
Mount  Amara,  though  thu  by  lome  luppoaed 
True  Paradise,  under  the  iCtniop  line 
By  Nilus'  head.  MiUon't  Faradim  Loti. 

This  old  oeaoeful  prince,  as  Heaven  decreed. 
Was  blesiea  with  no  male  (mim  to  succeed. 

DrydmCt  JSntid, 

The  frequent  productions  of  monstersy  in  all  the 
species  of  animals,  and  strange  ittuet  of  human 
birth,  cany  with  them  difficulties,  not  possible  to 
oonnst  with  this  hypotheiiii.  Locke, 

IsTsuEy  V.  n.    From  the  noun ;  Fr.  iwic;  Ital* 
ttsctre. 
To  come  out;  to  pass  out  of  any  place. 
Waters  istued  out  from  under  the  throshold  of  the 
house.  EmA, 

From  the  utmost  end  of  the  head  brunches  there 
imueth  out  a  gummy  juice.  RaUigh*s  History, 

Waters  ismod  from  a  cave.  MUtm. 

Wild  shrieks  hare  ittutd  from  the  hollow  tombs ; 
Dead  men  hare  oome  again  and  widked  about. 

Blair's  Gravf^ 
En  Pallas  tuned  from  the  thunderer's  head, 
Bulness  o'er  all  posaeised  her  ancient  right. 

Pop$. 
To  make  an  eruption ;  to  break  out. 
Three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch  the  doors 
iiith  ^tols,  that  none  should  iiiua  out,  otherwise 
yon  mieht  slip  away.  Shakspeare, 

See  &at  none  hence  ufu«  forth  a  spy.       Miiton. 

Haste,  arm  your  Ardeans,  t<fii«  to  the  plain ; 
With  faith  to  friend,  asault  the  Trojan  train. 

Ihyden, 
At  length  there  imud  from  the  groTe  behind, 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind.  Id. 

A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms ; 
Straight  issue  through  the  sides  assembling  swarms. 

Id. 
Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacensians  stand. 
And  frirl  their  saib,  and  issue  on  the  land. 

Pop^s  Odyssty, 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
0OWB  in  a  torrent.  Tlufmsm» 

To  proceed  as  an  offspring. 
Of  tny  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou 
shah  beget,  shall  they  take  away.    2  MTmgs  xx.  18. 

To  be  produced  by  any  fund. 

These  aJterages  issued  out  of  the  oflerings  made  to 
the  altar,  and  were  payable  to  the  priesthood. 

dyUffe^s  Parergon, 

To  mn  out  in  lines. 

Pipes  made  with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end, 
and  tnen  iinuiig  into  a  straight  concave  again. 


Is'suE,  V.  a. 

To  send  oat ;  to  send  forth. 

A  weak  degree  of  heat  is  not  able  either  to  digest 
the  parts  or  to  issue  the  spirits. 

Baeon's  Natund  History. 

The  commissioners  should  issue  money  out  to  no 
other  use.  Ten^. 

To  send  out  judicially  or  authoritatively. 
This  is  the  more  frequent  sense.    It  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  partide,  out  or  forth. 

If  the  council  issued  out  any  order  against  them, 
or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  tli^ir  repair  to 
their  houses,  some  noblemen  published  a  protestation. 

CUrendon, 
Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 
A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god : 
Here  he  gives  audience,  issuing  out  decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities.  Dtyden, 


In  vain  the  master  tifiMi  out  commands. 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
The  tempest  unlbreaeen  prevents  their  care.    Id. 

They  constantly  wait  in  court  to  make  a  due  ra- 
turn  of  what  th^  have  done,  and  to  receive  such 
othbr  commands  sis  the  judge  shall  issue  forth. 

Ayliffe  s  Parergofu 

Issues,  in  surgery,  are  small  ulcers  made  de- 
signedly by  the  surgeon  in  Tarious  parts  of  the 
body,  and  kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the 
preservation  and  recovery  of  his  health. 

IS'SUELESS, 

I  have  done  sin. 
For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  iuueUss,  Shakspearem  Wintsr's  Tale, 
Carew,  by  virtue  of  this  entail,  succeeded  to  Hugh's 
portion,  as  dying  issueless, 

Carew*s  Survey  of  ComtoaiZ. 

ISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia,  now 
called  Ajazzo,  with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea, 
a  little  north  of  Scanderoon.  Near  this  place,  in 
a  difficult  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought  his  second  great 
battle  with  Darius.  The  great  cause  of  the  de- 
feat which  the  Persians  here  received  was  the 
bad  generalship  of  their  monarchy  who  led  his 
numerous  forces  into  a  narrow  place,  where  tbey 
had  not  room  to  act.  Alezanaer  was  so  much 
surprised  when  be  first  received  the  news  that 
Darius  was  behind  htm,  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  when  he  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  that  Darius  had  again 
passed  the  river  Pinarua,  he  called  a  council  of 
war,  wherein  he  exhorted  them  to  remember  their 
former  victories;  and  that  they,  who  were 
always  conquerors,  were  about  to  contend  with 
a  nation  accustomed  to  defieat.  He  further 
observed  that  Darius  seemed  to  be  infatuated^ 
since  he  had  with  such  expedition  quitted  an^ 
open  and  champaign  country,  where  his  num^- 
bers  might  have  acted  vrith  advantage,  to  fight  in 
a  place  enclosed,  where  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his  numbers 
could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  repassing  the  moun- 
tains, posted  guards  where  he  found  them  neces- 
sary, and  then  commanded  his  troops  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  to  take  their  rest  till  morning. 
At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repass  the  moun- 
tains, obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  close  order 
where  the  road  vras  narrow,  and  to  extend  them- 
selves as  they  had  more  room,  the  right  wing 
keeping  always  close  to  the  mountain,  and  the 
left  to  the  sea-shore.  On  the  right  there  was  a 
battalion  of  heavy  armed  troops,  besides  the 
targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor  the 
son  of  Parmenio.  Next  these,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Conns  and  Peidiccas ; 
and  on  the  left  the  respective  bodies  commanded 
by  Amyntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot 
appointed  to  support  them  were  commanded  by 
Cratems ;  but  the  whole  left  wing  was  committed 
to  Parmenio,  with  strict  orders  not  to  decline  firom 
the  sea-shore,  lest  the  Persians  should  surround 
them.  Darius  ordered  20,000  foot,  and  30,000 
horse  to  retire,  finding  that  he  already  wanted 
room  to  draw  up  the  rest.  His  first  line  con- 
sisted of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  havipg  on 
their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy«armed  troops, 
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being  the  utmost  the  gr.r.ad  would  allow     Oa  his  handful  of  guards  attacked  him  aud  the  6ower 
the  left,  towards  the  mountaio,  he  posted  20,000  of  the  Persian  army  that  was  about  him ;  being 
men,  which,  from  the  hollow  situation  of  the  as  desirous  of  obtaining  this  victory  by  his  per- 
place,  were  brought  quite  behind  Alexander's  sonal  valor,  as  of  subduins;  the  Persian  empire 
right  wing.    The  rest  of  his  troops  were  formed  by  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.     But  when  Ox- 
into  close  and  useless  lines  behind  the  Greek  athres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  saw  Alexander's 
mercenaries,  to  the  number  in  all  of  600,000  men.  design,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought  to  accomplish 
When  this  vras  done  he  suddenly  recalled  the  it,  he  threw  himself,  with  the  horse  who  were 
horse  who  had  retired,  sending  part  of  them  to  about  him,  between  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
take  post  on  his  right  against  the  Macedonians  enemy,  where  an  obstinate  fight  was  maintained 
commanded  by  Parmenio ;    and  the   rest    he  till  the  dead  bodies  appeared  like  an  entrench- 
ordered  to  the  left  towards  the  mountain :  but,  ment  about  the  chariot  of  Darius.    Many  of  the 
finding  them  unserviceable  there,  he  sent  the  Persian  nobility  wen^  slain,  and  Alexander  him- 
greatest  part  of  them  to  the  right;  and  then  took  self  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.    At  last  the 
upon  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  horses  in  the  chariot  of  Darius  started,  and  be- 
Persian  kings,  the  command  of  the  main  body,  came  so  unruly,  that  the  king  himself  was  forced 
As  soon  as  Alexander  perceived  that  the  weight  to  take  the  reins;  tlie  enemy,  however,  pressed 
of  the  Persian  horse  was  disposed  against  his  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
left  wing,  he  despatched  the  Thessalian  cavalry  call  for  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great 
thither,  and  supplied  their  place  on  the  right  by  danger.    This  was  t)ie  beginning  of  the  rout, 
some  brigades  of  horse  from  the  van  and  light-  which  soon  after  became  general.    According  to 
armed  troops.    He  also  made  such  dispositions,  this  author,  the  Persians  lost  200,000  foot,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  tne  hollow  10,000  horse;  the  Macedonians  300  foot  and 
mountain,  the  Persians  could  not  surround  him.  150  horse.     Justin  informs  us  that  the  Persian 
But,  as  these  precautions  had  considerably  weak-  army  consisted  of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000 
ened  the  centre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  those  horse.      He  says  that   both    the    kings    were 
advanced  posts  on  the  enemy's  left,  of  which  he  wounded ;  and  that  the  Persians  still  fought  gal- 
waa  most  apprehensive,  to  be  attacked  at  the  lantly  when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  after- 
very  beginning  of  the  combat ;  and,  when  they  wards  were  speedily  and  totdly  routed :  he  is  very 
were  easily  driven  from  them,  he  recalled  as  particular  as    to  their    loss,   which,   he  says, 
many  troops  as  were  necessary  to  strengthen  his  amounted  to   61,000  foot,  10,000  horse,   and 
centre.    When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alex-  40,000  taken  prisoners ;  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
ander  gave  strict  command  that  his  army  should  says,  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
march  very  slowly.     As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  horse.    Curtius  says  that  of  the  Persians  there 
troops  fixed  in  their  posts,  and  in  some  places  fell  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  hone;   that   of 
threw  up  ramparts ;  whence  the  Macedonians  Alexander's  army  504  were  wounded ;  thirty- 
rightly  oDserved,  that  he  thought  hinqelf  already  two  foot  and  150  horse  killed.     He  adds,  Tan- 
a  prisoner.    Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  right  tulo  impendio  ingens  victoria  stetit, '  So  small 
wing,  engaged  first,  and,  without  any  difficalty,  was  tlie  cost  of  so  great  a  victory.' 
broke  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But,  ISTHMIA,  or  the  Istumian  Games,  one  of 
endeavouring  to  pass  the  Pinarus  after  them,  his  the  four  jolemn  games  which  were  celebrated 
troops  in  some  measure  losing  their  order,  the  every  fifth  year  in  Greece.   They  had  their  name 
Greek  mercenaries  fell  upon  them  in  flank,  and  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Mace-  celebrated.     In  their  first  institution,  according 
donians  of  rank,  were  killed  on  the  spot.    But  to  Pausanias,  they  consisted  only  of  funeral  rites 
the  foot  next  to  Alexander's  right  wing  coming  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Melicertes :    but 
in  seasonably  to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  merce-  Theseus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  in 
naries  in  flank,  amongst  whom  a  dreadful  car-  emulation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed  games 
nage  was  made ;  they  being  in  a  manner  siir-  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  those 
rounded  by  the  horse  and  light-armed  troops,  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father,  who  was  regarded 
whidi  at  fint  pursued  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  as  the  particular  protector  of  the  isthmus  and 
that  now  passed  the  river.    The  Persian  horse  commerce  of  Corinth.    The  same  trials  of  skill 
on  the  right  still  fought  gallantly ;  but  when  they  were  exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  three  sacred 
were  informed  of  the  rout  of  their  left  wing  and  games ;  and  particularly  those  of  music  and  po- 
of the  destruction  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  etry.    These  games,  in  which  the  victors  were 
that  Darius  himself  had  fled,  they  began  to  only  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were 
break,  and   betake    themselves   to  flight  also,  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  and  splendor 
The  Thessalian  cavalry  pursued  them  close  at  as  long  as  paganism  continued  to  be  the  establish- 
their  heels ;  and,  the  narrow  craggy  roads  incom-  ed  religion  of  Greece ;   nor  were  they  omitted 
modingthemexceedingly,  vast  numbers  perished,  even  when  Corinth  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Darius  fled,  soon  after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which  time  the 
in  a  chariot  with  a  few  of  his  favorites ;  but,  the  care  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  Sicyonians, 
road  becoming  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  but  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians  when  their 
andy  mounting  a  horse,  rode  all  night :    his  city  was  rebuilt. 

chariot,  in  which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  ISTHMUS,  n.  s.    Lat.  isthmut.     A  neck  of 

fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  carried  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  the  continent. 
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The  Assyrian  empire  stretcheth  northward  to  that 
^dfmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  aeaa. 

Brerewood  on  languaget. 

The  foremost  of  the  base  half  blind  appears ; 
And  where  his  broad  way  in  an  uthmut  ends, 
There  he  examines  all  his  passengers, 
And  those  who  ought  not  'scape  he  backward  sends. 

Fietcher*s  PurpU  Uiand. 

O  life,  thou  nnthing*s  younger  brother ! 
Thou  weak-built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities, 
Yet  can*st  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain  ; 
But  broken  and  o*erwhelmed  the  ocean  meets  again. 

Cowiey. 

Cleomenes  thinking  it  more  advisable  to  fortify, 
not  the  isthmust  but  the  mountains,  put  his  design  in 
execution.  Creech. 

Our  church  of  England  stands  as  Corinth  between 
two  seas,  and  there  are  some  busy  in  cutting  the  isth- 
mus, to  let  in  both  at  once  upon  it.        StilUng/ieet, 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 

A  being  darkly  mse,  and  rudely  great.        Pope, 

An  Isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  which  joins  two 
continents,  or  separates  two  seas.  See  Penin- 
sula. The  most  celebrated  isthmuses  are,  that 
of  Panama  or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and 
South  America;  that  of  Suez,  which  connects 
Asia  and  Africa ;  that  of  Corinth,  or  Peloponne- 
sus, in  the  Morea ;  that  of  Grim  Tartary,  other- 
wise called  Taurica  Chersonesns;  that  of  the 
peninsula  Romania,  and  Erisso,  or  the  isthmus 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  several  designs  of 
cutting  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  a  rocky 
hillock,  about  ten  miles  over ;  but  they  were  all 
in  vain,  the  invention  of  sluices  being  not  then 
known.  There  have  been  attempts  too  for  cut- 
ting the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to  make  a  communica- 
tion between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean: but  these  also  failed:  and,  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  lost  120,000 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninsula  of  Austrian  lUyria,  con- 
stituting its  southern  division;  formed  by  the 
gulfs  of  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Camiola.  It  is  situated  between  the 
forty-fifdi  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
was  formerly  divided  into  V^enetian  and  Austrian 
Idtria ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the 
whole  was  given  to  the  empire.  It  was  after- 
wards indeed,  during  some  years,  in  the  hands 
of  Buonaparte;  but  was  restored  to  Austria  in 
1814.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Cape  dlstria 
and  Rovigne  in  the  circle  of  Trieste,  and  of  Istria 
in  the  circle  of  Fiume. 

The  territorial  extent  of  Istria  is  about  1600 
square  miles,  of  rich  fertile  country.  The  oil  is 
accounted  superior  to  that  of  Spain  and  Sicily ; 
and  the  fisheries  of  tunnies  and  anchovies  are 
highly  productive ;  but  the  supply  of  salt  is  in- 
adequate, and  quantities  of  the  fish  are  allowed 
to  putrefy  along  the  coast.  The  marble  and 
stcne  of  Istria  are  much  prized  for  building  in 
the  north-east  of  Italy.  Population  about 
140,000.    The  chief  town  is  Rovigno.    Se«^  II- 

LTRIA. 

IT,  pronoun.    Sax.  |>it. 

The  neutral  demonstrative.  Used  in  speaking 
of  things.  For  it,  our  ancestors  used  he,  as  the 
neutral  pronoun ;  and  for  its  they  used  his.  Thus, 


in  the  accidence,  a  noun  adjective  is  that  which 
cannot  stand  by  himself,  but  requireth  another 
word  to  be  joined  with  him  to  show  his  signifi- 
cation. 

Nothing  can  give  that  to  another  which  it  hath  not 
itself.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes, 

Will  our  great  anger  learn  to  stoop  so  low  1 
I  know  it  cannot.  Cowley. 

Tell  me,  O  tell,  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit. 

Thou  who  master  art  of  it.  Id. 

His  son,  it  may  be,  dreads  no  harm ; 

But  kindly  waits  his  father's  coming  home. 

Flatmore, 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  shall  know 
The  rage  of  love.  Dryden. 

How  can  I  speak  1  or  how,  sir,  can  you  hear  ? 
Imagine  that  which  you  would  most  deplore. 
And  that  which  I  would  speak,  is  U  or  more.      Id. 

A  mind  so  fumbhed,  what  reason  has  it  to  ac- 
quiesce in  its  conclusions  1  Locke. 

The  glory  which  encompassed  them  covered  the 
place,  and  darted  its  rays  with  so  much  strength,  that 
the  whole  fabrick  began  to  melt.  Addison. 

If  we  find  a  greater  good  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion, than  would  have  accrued  either  from  the  total 
privation  of  U,  or  from  other  frames  and  structures, 
we  may  then  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  present 
constitution  proceeded  from  an  intelligent  and  good 
being,  that  formed  it  that  particular  way  out  of  choice. 

BeiUleif. 

The  design,  it  seems,  is  to  avmd  the  dieadful  im- 
putation of  pedantry.  Swift, 

It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a  person 
or  afiair. 

I  wolde  have  caught  it  up  anone: 
It  fied ;  and  fro  me  was  ygone. 
As  I  folovred,  and  it  forth  went, 
Downe  by  a  fioury  greene  it  went, 
Ful  thicke  of  grasse. 

Chaueer,  Bokg  of  the  DuchMsst 
How  is  it  with  our  general  1 
— Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  impoisonea. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

SkiJcspeare.    Coriolanus, 
What  say  you — a  pasty,  it  shall  and  it  must. 
And  my  wife  little  Kitty  is  famous  for  crust. 

.  Gddsmith, 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven^ 
Float  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadow  forth  its  glory.   Byron.  Childe  Harold. 

It  is  used  for  the  thing;  the  matter;  the  affair. 

It*s  come  to  pass. 
That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.   Shakspeare.  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  V. 

He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to  */; 
For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot, 
He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength. 
As  would  have  hurled  him  thrice  his  leneth. 

Hudibras, 

It  is  used  ludicrously  after  neutral  verbs,  to 
give  an  emphasis. 

If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  again  for  his  plea- 
sure. Raleigh. 

The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, when  their  arms  failed  them,  fought  it  out  with 
their  nails  and  teeth.  Dryden. 

I  have  often  seen  people  lavish  it  profusely  in 
tricking  up  their  children,  and  yet  starve  tlicir  mind* 

VtIu.. 


ITALY. 

Tht  Mik  comnm  it  not  od  the  nound,  like  the  rat  ber  of  states  into  which  Italy  was  (till  pf  late 

m  omoe,  b«t  Utbs  under  the  earth.  AddiMon,  divided,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 

>VWh(er  the  chaimw  sinner  U,  or  saint  it,  ferent  dialects  in  the  language:  the  Tuscan  is 

UfeUy  gnmsmmantidk,  I  mi^t  paint  it.    Pope.  ^g^^,,    preferred  to  the  other  dialects,  and  the 

Someumes  applied  familiarly,  ludicrously,  or  r^^^^  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  otlter  cities ; 

-udely  to  persons.  whence  the  Italianproverb, '  Lingua  Toscana  in* 

•    *      Kr    \   uM  1  bocca  Romana.'    The  Italian  is  ffenerally  pretty 

Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome :  „         ,^    .      i    *,         u  ^  «  scuciaujr  prciy 

It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.      Shahpeare.  Macbeth,  f^"   understood   throughout    Europe ;   and   is 

Do.  child,  go  to  iu  grandam,  chUd  r  frequently   spoken   in   Germany,  Poland,  and 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  iu  grandam  will  Hungary.    At  Constantinople,  in  Greece,  and  in 

Give  t(  up  to  him.  Id.  King  John,  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is  used  as 

It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  first  or  second  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country :  in- 

person,  sometimes  of  more.  This  mode  of  speech,  deed,  in  Uiose  places  it'  is  not  spoken  so  pure  as 

though  used  by  good  authors,  and  supported  by  in  Tuscany,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the 

the  M  y  a  of  the  French,  has  yet  an  appearance  proper  words  and  idioms  of  the  place ;  whence 

of  barbarism.  it  takes  a  new  name,    and  is   called    Frank 

Who  was't  came  by  1  Italian. 
— *Tu  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word  Italian  Republic,  a  name  given  by  Buona- 
Maoduff  is  fled  to  England.  Skakgpemre.  Macbeth,  parte  and  the  deputies  from  the  Cisalpine  Con- 
City,  sulta,  who  met  vrith  him  at  Lyons  in  1801,  to 
Tm  I,  Uiat  made  thy  widows.  Id.  CorioUmut.  that  part  of  Italy  which,  in  October  1797,  was 
Til  these  that  early  taint  the  female  souL  Pope,  erected  into  a  democratic  state,  under  the  titie 
ITALIAN  Language,  the  language  spoken  in  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  which  was  ac- 
Italy.  See  Language.  This  is  derivea  princi-  knowledged  as  an  independent  state  by  the  em- 
pally  from  the  Latin ;  and,  of  all  the  languages  peror  at  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lune- 
formed  from  it,  there  is  none  which  carries  with  ville,  as  well  as  by  most  other  European  powers 
it  more  visible  marks  of  its  original  than  the  since.  Some  additions  of  territory  were  afterwards 
Italian.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  perfect  made  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  particularly  the 
among  the  modem  tongues.  It  is  complained,  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  annexed  in 
indeed,  that  is  has  too  many  diminutives  and  su-  November  1797 ;  the  four  Italian  bailiwics ;  that 
perlatives,  or  rather  >augmentatives,  but  without  part  of  the  Veronese  which  by  the  treaty  of 
any  great  reason ;  for  if  those  words  convey  no-  Campo  Formio  had  been  ceded  to  the  emperor, 
thing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  just  idea  of  whereby  the  whole  of  the  Veronese  became  mclu- 
things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pleonasms  ded  in  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and  the  ci-devant 
and  hyperboles.  The  language  corresponds  to  dominions  of  the  prince  of  Parma;  but  all  these 
the  genius  of  the  people,  who  are  slow  and  additional  territories  were  by  no  means  sufficient 
thoughtful :  accordingly,  their  language  runs  to  justify  the  title  given  to  it  of  an  Italian  Re- 
heavily,  though  smoothly ;  and  many  of  their  public.  When  Buonaparte  fell,  this  republic  felt 
words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  degree.  They  with  him. 

have  a  great  taste  for  music;  and,  to  gratify  their       ITALICA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

passion  this  wav,  have  altered  many  of  their  pri-  Boetica,  in  Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after 

mitive  words ;  leaving  out  consonants,  taking  in  finishing  the  Spanish  war,  for  the  reception  of 

vowels,  softening  and  lengthening  out  their  ter-  the  wounded  soldiers.    At  first  it  was  a  muni- 

minations,  for  the  sake  of  the  cadence.     Hence  cipium ;  afterwards  a  colony.    It  was  the  birth- 

the  language  is  rendered  extremely  musical,  and  place  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  of 

succeieds  better  than  any  other  in  operas  and  the  poet  Silius  Italicus. 

some  parts  of  poetry :  but  it  fails  in  strenstb  and        ItALUS,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  erected  a 

nervousness ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  bor«  kingdom  in  Italy  to  whicn  he  gave  name,  and 

rowed  from  the  Latin,  become  so  &r  disguised,  was  deified  after  his  death.    iEneas  invokes  him 

that  they  are  not  easily  known.    The  great  num-  among  the  Italian  deities.    Virg.  i£n.  vii.  178. 
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ITALY,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  others,  was  anciently  divided  into  a  great  num- 

countries  of,  Europe,  lying  between  7^  and  10°  ber  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms.    Afterwards 

£.  long.,  and  between  37^  Rnd  46°  lat.  N.    On  when  the  Gauls  settled  in  the  western,and  many 

the  N.  N.  W.,  and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  Greek  colonies  in  the  eastern  parts,  it  was  divi- 

France,  Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  ded,  with  respect  to  its  inhabitants,  into  three 

and  Germany ;  on  the  east  by  &ie  Adriatic  Sea ;  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Italy  properly 

and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mediterra-  socalled,  and  Magna  Gracia.  The  most  western 

nean ;  its  figure  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  and  northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part 

boot.    Its  length  from  Aosta  at  the  foot  of  the  possessed  by  the  Gauls,  and  hence  took  the 

Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Calabria,  name  of  Gallia,  witi  the  epithets  of  Cisalpina 

u  libout  600  miles ;  but  its  breadth  is  very  une-  and  Citerior,  because  they  lay  on  the  side  of  the 

qual,  being  in  some  places  nearly  400  mil«>s,  in  Alps  next  to  Rome ;  andTogata,  wiUi  relation  to 

others  not  above  twenty-five  or  tiiirty.  the  Homan  gown  or  dress  which  the  inhabitants 

1.  Of  ancient  I/o/y.— This  country,  like  most  used ;  but  Uiis  last  epithet  is  of  a  mv  ch  later 
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date  than  the  former.     Tliis  appellation  was  however,  toured  them  to  slavery;  and  the  vast 

antiquated  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from 

division  of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  mtro-  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the 

Httced  by  him,  took  place.    Hence  the  name  of  Roman  prosperity,  corrupted  Uieir  manners,  and 

Cisalpine  Oaul  frequently  occurs  in  authors  who  made  them  degenerate  from  their  former  valor, 

flourished  before,  antt  scarce  ever  in  those  who  Of  this  degeneracy  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 

wrote  after  his  reign.    This  country  extended  north  took  advantage,  and  invaded  the  empire  in 

from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  innumerable  multitudes.  Though  often  repelled, 

from  Transalpine  Gaul  to  the  river  Aesus ;  or,  as  they  constantly   returned ;    and  it  was  found 

Pliny  has  it,  to  Anccna,  in  the  ancient  Picenum.  necessary  to  taJce  great  numbers  of  them  into  the 

On  the  north  it  was  divided  from  Rhctia  by  the  Roman  service,  in  order  to  defend  the  empire 

Alpes  Rhsticse ;  and  from  Illyricum  by  the  river  against  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  year 

Formio :  but  on  this  side  the  borders  of  Italy  476  the  Heruli,  presuming  on  the  services  they 

were,  in  Pliny*8  time,  extended  to  die  river  Arsia  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part  of 

in  Istria.  On  the  south  it  reached  to  the  Ligustic  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and,  being  refused,  chose 

Sea,  and  the  Appennines  parting  it  fromEtruria;  Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valor 

so  that  under  tne  common  name  of  Cistalpine  and  experience,  for  their  king ;  and,  having 

Gaul  were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  totally  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman 

the  foot  of  the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  empire,  proclaimed  Odoacer  king  of  Italy.   The 

the  Subalpine  countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cispa-  new  monarch,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 

dana,  and  Transpadana.      Italy,  properly   so  alterthe  Roman  formof  government,  but  suffered 

called,  extended,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  people  to  be  governed  by  the  senate,  con- 

from  die  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento,  now  suls,  &c.,  as  before. 

the  Foitbre ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  Odoacer  enjoyed  his  dignity  m  peace  till  488, 
the  Maica  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  when  Zeno,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  being 
Graecia  comprised  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  pressed  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ad- 
country  of  die  Brutii.  ft  was  called  Greece,  vised  him  to  turn  bis  arms  against  Odoacer, 
because  most  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  were  whom  he  could  easily  overcome,  and  thus  make 
Greek  colonies.  The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  himself  sovereign  of  one  of  the  finest  countries 
name  of  Great,  not  as  if  it  was  'arger  than  in  the  world.  •  Theodoric  now,  therefore,  set  out 
Greece,  bat  merely  out  of  ostentation,  as  Pliny  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  immense  number  of 
informs  us.  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives, children. 

All  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  and  effects,  on  waggons.     Several  Romans  of 

number  of  different  nations  settled  at  different  great  distinction  attended  him,  while  many  of  his 

times,  and  from  many  different  parts.     The  countrymen  chose  to  remain  in  Thrace,  where 

names  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  were  the  they  became  a  separate  nation.  The  Goths,  beine 

Aborigines,  or  those  whose  origin  was  utterly  destitute  of  shipping,  were  obliged  to  go  round 

unknown,  and  consequently  were  thought  to  have  the  Adriatic.    This  march  was  performed  in  the 

none;  the  Sabines,  Hetrubians  or  Tuscans,  depth  of  winter;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  a 

theUMBBi,  SAMNiTES,CAifPAMr,  Apuli,  Cala-  violent  famine  and  plague  raged  among  them. 

BBi,LucANr,  the  BRUTii,and  the  Latins.  From  They  were  also  opposed  by  the  Gepide  and 

a  colony  of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  Sarmanans ;  but  at  last,  having  defeated  these 

gradually  subdued  sul  these  nations,  one  afler  enemies,  and  overcome  every  oUier  obstacle,  they 

another,  and  held  them  in  subjection  for  up-  arrived  in  Italy  in  489.    Theodoric  advanced  to 

wards  of  700  ^ears.    See  Rome,  and  the  above  the  river  Sontins  (now  Zonzo),  near  Aouileia, 

articles  in  their  order.  where  he  halted  to  refresh  his  troops.     Here  he 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  was  met  by  Odoacer  at  the  head  of  a  very  na- 

Satumia,  Oenotria,  Uesperia,  and  Ausonia.     It  merous  army,  but  composed  of  many  different 

was  called  Satumia  from  Saturn ;  who,  being  nations  commanded  by  their  respective  chiefs, 

driven  out  of  Crete  by  his  son  Jupiter,  is  sup-  and    without  sufficient  seal  for  the  common 

posed  to  have  taken  refuge  here.    The  names  of  cause.    Theodoric,  therefore,  gained  an  easy  vic- 

Oenotria  and  Ausonia  are  borrowed  from  its  torv,  and  took  their  camp.    Odoacer  on  this 

ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians  and  Ausones,  retired  to  the  plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped 

and  that  of  Hesperia,  or  Western,  vras  given  it  by  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city ;  but  Theodoric 

the  Greeks,  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  pursued  him  closely,  and  soon  forced  him  to  a 

Greece.    The  name  of  Italia  or  Italy,  which  in  second  engagement.  The  Goths  obtained  anothei 

process  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  rest,  is  by  victory;  but  it  cost  them  dear.    Odoacer's  meti 

some  derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi ;  made  a  much  firmer  resistance  than  before,  and 

by  others  from  the  Greek  word  IroXoc*  an  ox ;  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.     The  victory, 

this  country  abounding,  by  reason  of  its  rich  however,  was  so  far  decisive,  that  Odoacer  was 

pastures,  with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna ;  so  that 

beauty.  All  these  names  were  originally  peculiar  Theodoric,  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppose  him 

to  particular  provinces  of  Italy,  but  afterwards  in  the  field,  besieged  and  took  several  important 

applied  to  the  whole  country.  places,  and,  among  the  rest,  Milan  and  Pavia. 

2.  liafyfjrom  the  time  cf  Odoacer  wUil  the  At  the  same  time  Tufa,  commander  of  Odoacer's 
death  of  Theodoric. — The  nations  of  Italy  were  forces,  deserted  to  the  enemy  with  tiie  greatest 
ori^nally  brave,  hardy,  temperate,  and  well  part  of  his  troops,  and  was  immediately  em- 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war;  and  the  Romans  much  ployed  in  conjunction  with  a  Gothic  officer  in 
more  so  than  the  rest.  Their  subjection  to  Rome,  pursuit  of  his  sovereign. 
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Odoacerhad  left  Ravenna,  and  was  advanced  To  stop  the  incursions,  of  the  barbariansi  he 
as  far  as  Faenza,  when  he  was  closely  besieged  chose  Ravenna  for  his  chief  residence,  and  the 
by  Tufa ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for  his  protrinces  were  governed  by  the  same  magistrates 
old  master,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  that  had  presided  over  them  in  the  times  of  the 
delivered  up  several  officers  that  had  been  up-  emperors,  viz.  tlie  consulares,  correctores,  and 
pointed  by  Theodoric  to  serve  under  him.  These  prscsides.  He  also  sent,  according  to  the  custom 
were  sent  in  irons  to  Ravenna;  and  Odoacer,  of  the  G<Kh5|  i^ifsrior  judgaSi  distinguished  by 
being  joined  by  Frederic,  one  of  Theodoric's  the  name  of  counts,  to  each  city,  to  administer 
allies,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  once  justice,  and  decide  disputes.     Besides  these  offi- 
more  advanced  against  his  enemies.    He  reco-  cers,  he  also  appointed  not  only  in  the  principal 
vered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of  Milan,  and  at  cities,  but  in  every  small  town  and  village,  infe- 
last  besieged  Theodoric  himself  in  Pavia.    The  rior  magistrates  of  known  integrity ;  no  appeals 
Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and  to  dist^t  tribunals  being  allowed  but  in  matters, 
effects  along  with  them,  were  greatly  distressed  of  great  importance.     Under  Theodoric  Ita^ 
for  want  of  room ;  and  must  have  undoubtedly  enjoyed  as  great  happiness  as  had  been  expe^- 
submitted,  if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  enced  under  the  very  best  emperors.     He  con- 
agree  among  themselves.     But  the  quarrels  of  tented  himself  with  the  same  tributes  and  taxes 
his  followers  proved  the  ruin  of  Odoacer.    The-  that  had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but,  on 
odoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  remitted  the  vigor  all  occasions  of  public  calamity,  was  much  jnote 
of  their  operations,  applied  for  succours  to  Alaric,  ready  to  remit  them  than  they  bad  been.  Nor  did 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  settled  in  Gaul.  As  he  treat  the  natives  as  those  of  the  other  Roman 
the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  were  originally  one  provinces  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  ' 
nation,  and  the  Visigoths  had  received  among  them  conquered  them.    These  stripped  the  ancient 
some  years  before  a  great  number  of  Ostrogoths  proprietors  of  their  lands,  estates,  and  posses- 
under  the  conduct  of  Videmer  cousin-german  to  sions,  dividing  them  among  their  chie£i ;  and 
Theodoric,  the  supplies  were  readily  granted.  The  giving  to  one  a  province  wiui  the  title  of  duke, 
inaction  of  the  enemy  gave  these  succours  time  to  to  another  a  frontier  district  with  the  title  of 
arrive ;  upon  which  Theodoric  instantly  joined  marquis :  to  some  a  city  with  that  of  count ;  to 
them,  and  marchingagainst  his  enemies,  gave  them  others  a  castle  or  village  with  the  title  of  baron, 
a  total  overthrow.    Odoacer  again  took  refuge  at  But  Theodoric,  who  piqued  himself  upon  govern- 
Ravenna,  but  was  closely  besieged  by  Theodoric  iug  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  observing  the 
in  490.    The  siege  lasted  three  years,  during  Roman  laws  and  institutions,  left  every  one  in 
which  Odoacer  defended  himself  with  great  bra-  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  ancient  property.     As 
very,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  besiegers.    Then-  to  religion,  tbough  himself  an  Arian,  he  allowed 
doric,  however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  his  subjects  to  profess  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  his  army  to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  without  molestation.  In  short,  his  many  virtues, 
the  rest  against  the  strong  holds  which  Odoacer  and    the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  are  cele^ 
had  garrisoned.    All  these  he  reduced  with  little  brated  by  all  the  historians.    The  end  of  his 
difficulty;   and  in  492  returned  to  the  siege  of  reign,  however,  was  sullied  by  the  death  of  the 
Ravenna.    The  besieged  were  now  reduced  to  celebrated  philosopher  Boethius,  and  his  &ther- 
great  straits,  both  by  the  enemy  without,  and  a  in-law  Symmachus.    They  were  both  beheaded 
famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  having  risen  to  in  Pavia,  on  an  unjust  charge  of  treason  ;  and 
six  pieces  of  gold  per  bushel.    On  the   other  scarce  was  the  sentence  executed  when  the  king 
hand  the  Goths  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  repented,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
of  such  a  long  siege;  so  that  both  parties  being  pungent  sorrow.    The  excess  of  his  grief  is  said 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  sent  to  have  affected  his  brain ;  for  not  long  after,  the 
John,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  to  Theodoric  with  head  of  a  large  fish  being  served  up  to  supper, 
terms  of  accommodation.      Jomandas  informs  he  fancied  it  to  be  that  of  Symmachus  threaten- 
us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his  life ;  which  ing  him  in  a  most  ghastly  manner.    Seized  with 
Theodoric  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  horror  and  amazement,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed- 
grant  him :  but  Procopius  says  that  they  agreed  chamber,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the 
to  live  together  on  equal  terms.    This  last  seems  2d  of  September,  526. 

very  improbable :  but,  whatever  were  the  terms  2.  Ittuy,frotn  the  death  of  Theodoric  to  the  cap- 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  ture  of  Rome  by  TotUa. — After  the  death  of  Theo- 
did  not  keep  them ;  for,  having  a  few  days  after  doric  the  kingdom  devolved  to  Athalaric  his  grand- 
invited  Odoacer  to  a  banquet,  he  despatched  him  son,  who  being  only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother 
with  his  own  hand.  All  his  servants  and  rela-  Anudasuntha  took  upon  her  the  regency.  Herad- 
tions  were  massacred  at  the  same  time :  except  ministration  was  equally  upright  with  that  of 
his  brother  Amulphus,  and  a  few  others,  who  Theodoric ;  but  the  barbarians,  of  whom  her 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  escape,  and  court  was  composed,  finding  fault  with  the  en- 
retire  beyond  the  Danube.  couragement  she  gave  to  learning,  forced  her  to 

By  the  murder  of  Odoacer,  'Hkjuiloric,  be-  abandon  the  education  of  her  son.    The  latter 

coming  master  of  all  Italy,  assumed  the  title  of  thereupon  plunged  into  every  vice,  and  behaved 

king  of  that  country,  as  Odoacer  had  done ;  to  his  mother  with  the  greatest  anogance,  until 

though,  with  a  pretended  deference  to  the  empe-  he  at  last  commanded  her  to  retire  from  court, 

ror  of  Constantinople,  he  sent  messengers  asking  Amalasuntha  on  this  exerting  her  authority,  seized 

liberty  to  assume  mat  title,  after  he  had  actually  three  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  whom 

taken  it     Having  secured  his  new  kingdom,  by  she  confined  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Italy, 

foreign  alliances,  Theodoric  applied  himself  to  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  asking  leave 

legislation,   and   enacted  many  salutary  laws,  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions.     The  emperor 
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readily  complied  with  her  request,  offertngher  a  not  yet  be  satisfactory,  his  ambassadors  were  de- 
palace  at  Durazzo;  but  the  queen  having  in  the  sired  to  inform  Justinian,  that  he  was  willing  to 
meantime  caused  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  to  be  put  resign  the  kingdom,  and  content  himself  with  a 
o  death,  and  no  new  disturbances  arising,  she  suitable  pension.  But  he  obliged  them  by  an 
declined  the  emperor*s  offer.  In  533,  Atltalaric  oath  not  to  mention  this  proposal,  till  they  found 
having  ruined  his  health  by  his  debaucheries,  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the  other. 
Amalasuntha^to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which  The  fint  proposals  were  accordingly  rejected,  as 
Italy  was  threatened  in  case  of  his  death,  formed  they  had  supposed ;  upon  which  the  ambassadors 
%  design  of  delivering  it  up  to  Justinian :  but  produced  the  second,  signed  by  Theodotus  him- 
vefore  this  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  her  self,  who,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  told  him, 
grandson  died ;  upon  which  the  queen  took  for  her  among  other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with 
colleague  Theodotus  her  cousin;  obliging  him,  war,  and  addicted  to  the  study  of  philosophy, he 
however,  to  swear  that  he  would  suffer  her  to  enjoy  preferred  his  quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Justinian 
and  exercise  her  former  power.  Thb  he  readily  transported  with  joy,  and  imagining  the  war  al- 
did,  but  soon  forgot  the  contract ;  and,  when  she  ready  finished^  answered  the  king  in  a  most 
took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it,  caused  her  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wisdom,  and 
to  be  seized  and  confined  in  an  island  of  the  lake  giving  him,  besides  what  he  demanded,  the 
Bolsena.  Fearing,however,that  this  violence  would  greatest  honors  of  the  empire.  The  agreement 
be  resented  by  Justinian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  ^ing  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were 
to  him  that  no  injury  or  injustice  had  been  done  assigned  to  Theodotus,  and  orders  were  de- 
her,  and  sent  with  this  letter  one  written  by  him-  spatched  to  Belisarius  to  take  possession  of  Italy 
self  to  the  emperor,  filled  with  heavy  complaints  in  his  name. 

against  Amalasuntha.  But  Justinian,  far  from  In  the  mean  time  a  body  of  Goths  having 
giving  credit  to  what  Theodotus  urged  against  entered  Dalmatia,  with  a  design  to  recover  the 
her,  openly  espoused  her  cause,  and  assur^  her  city  of  Salome,  were  encountered  by  an  inferior 
of  his  protection.  Before  his  letter  could  reach  army  of  Romans,  commanded  by  the  son  of 
her,  she  was  strangled  in  a  bath ;  on  hearing  of  Mundus.  The  Goths  proved  victorious,  the 
which  Justinian  resolved  upon  an  immediate  young  Roman  general  was  killed,  and  most  of 
war  with  the  Goths.  To  facilitate  the  enterprise  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  against 
he  bribed  the  Franks,  to  assist  him  with  a  large  the  enemy  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son  ;  but 
sum  of  money,  and  they  promised  the  emperor  met  with  no  better  success,  his  troops  being  de- 
great  exertions  in  return.  Bui  while  Justinian's  feated,  and  himself  killed  in  the  engagement, 
arms  were  employed  against  the  Goths,  Ttiierri,  Upon  this  the  Romans  abandoned  Salonse  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Clovis,  seized  on  several  cities  all  Dalmatia :  and  Theodotus,  elated  with  his 
of  Liguria,  the  Alpes  Cottise,  and  great  part  of  success,  refused  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
the  late  territory  of  Venice  for  himself.  Justi-  Justinian  despatched  Constantianus,  an  officer  of 
nian,  however,  found  sufficient  resources  in  the  great  valor  and  experience,  into  lUyricum,  with 
valor  of  Belisarius,  notwithstanding  the  defection  orders  to  raise  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dal- 
of  his  treacherous  allies.  This  celebrated  general  matia;  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Belisarius 
was  vested  with  supreme  military  command,  and  to  pursue  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The 
an  absolute  civil  authority.  His  instructions  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  ' 
were,  to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  Constantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia ;  and 
make  an  attempt  upon  Sicily ;  and,  if  he  thought  Belisarius,  having  reduced  all  the  provinces 
he  could  succeed,  to  land  there;  otherwise  to  whichcomposethekingdomof  Naples, advanced 
sail  for  Africa.  Mundus,  commander  of  the  towards  Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation, 
troops  in  Illyncum,  vras  ordered  to  march  into  finding  their  king  incapable  of  preventing  the 
Dalmatia,  which  was  subject  to  the  Goths,  and  impending  ruin,  assembled  without  his  consent, 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Salons.  This  he  ac-  ana  despatched  ambassadors  to  Belisarius  with 
complished  without  difficulty,  and  belisarius  proposals  of  peace.  These  proposals  were  re- 
made himself  master  of  Sicily  sooner  tlian  he  lected ;  and  Belisarius  returned  for  answer,  tliat 
himself  had  expected.  The  island  was  reduced  he  would  not  hearken  to  terms,  nor  sheath  his 
on  the  31st  of  December  535 ;  upon  which  Beli-  sword,  till  Italy  was  re-annexed  to  the  empire  to 
sarins  passed  over  to  Reggio  and  Rome;  the  which  it  belonged.  The  Goths,  finding  Theodotus 
provinces  of  Abmtium,  Lucania,  Puglia,  Gala-  still  inactive,  unanimously  deposed  him,  and 
bria,  and  Samniam  readily  submitting  to  him.  chose  for  their  leader  one  Vitiges,  a  brave  man, 
Naples  stood  a  siege ;  but  Belisarius  entered  but  of  mean  descent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ra- 
through  an  aqueduct,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plun-  venna ;  but  the  new  king  despatched  a  messenger 
dered.  after  him^  who  overtook  him,  and  cut  off  his 

Theodotiis,  having  neither  capacity  nor  incli-  head, 
nation  to  carry  on  the  war,  now  sent  ambassa-  Vitiges  commenced  his  government  by  writing 
dors  to  Justinian  with  proposals  of  peace.  He  a  circular  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  coun- 
agreed  to  renounce  all  pretensioni  to  Sicily ;  to  tiymen  to  exert  their  ancient  courage  in  defence 
•end  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold  weigh-  of  their  lives  and  liberties.  He  then  marched, 
tag  SOOlbs.,  and  to  supply  him  with  3000  men  with  what  forces  he  could  collect  towards  Rome ; 
whenever  he  should  demand  them.  Several  other  but,  thinking  himself  unable  to  defend  that  city, 
articles,  contained  in  the  proposal,  amounted  to  abandoned  it  to  Belisarius,  and,  arriving  at  Ra- 
the owning  of  Justinian  for  his  lord,  and  that  he  venna,  was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts* 
held  the  crown  of  Italy  through  his  favor.  As  he  Belisarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  with- 
apprehended,  however  that  these  offers  might  out  opposition  on  the  10th  of  December  537  : 
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the  Gothic  garrison  retiribg  by  the  Porta  Flami*  aaid,  distrnguisbhim  on  acconnt  of  the  Uood  aod 

nia,  while  he  entered  by  the  Porta  Asinaria.  dust  with  which  his  ftice  was  tovered.   In  this  ex- 

Leudarisy  governor  of  the  city,  who  staid  behind^  tremity,  having  encouraged  his  men  to  make  a  last 

was  sent  with  the  keys  to  the  emperor,    fielisa-  effort,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  attaeked 

rius  gave  orders  to  repair  the  walls  and  fortifica-  the  enemy  with  such  fury,  that  the  Goths,  ima- 

tions;  filled  the  granaries  with  com  from  Sicily,  gining  fresh  troops  had  sallied  out,  began  to  give 

and  stored  the  place  with  provisions,  as  if  he  ground,  and  at  last  retired  to  their  camp.    The 

had  been  preparing  for  a  siege.    Mean  time  Roman  general  did  not  pursue  them;  but  entered 

Benevento,  with  great  part  of  the  territory  o{  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 

Samnium,  was  delivered  up  to  him;  and  the  mat  ions. 

cities  of  Namia,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  revolting        A  few  days  after,  Rome  was  closely  invested 

from  the  Goths,  received  Roman  garrisons ;  as  by  Vitiges,  who  destroyed  the  aqueduots  by 

did  most  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  Vitiges,  how-,  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city,  and 

ever,  having  collected  an  army  of  150,000  men,  which  had  been  built  at  an  immense  chaupge  by 

now  resolved  to  march  directly  to  Rome,  and  the  emperors.    Beiisarius,  on  his  part^  omitted 

engage  Belisarius;  or  lay  siege  to  the  city.  Ap-  nothitig  for  his  defence;   until  tne  cowardly 

prehending,  however,  that  the  Franks  might  fattl  citisens  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and 

upon  him,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  with  railed  at  his  alleged  temerity :  Vitiges,  to  e&- 

offers  of  all  the  Gothic  possessions  in  Gaul,  and  courage  this  mutinous  disposition,  despatched 

a  considerable  sum  of  money,  provided  they  ambassadors  to  the  senate  with  pioposal»  etf 

joined  him  against  the  emperor.    The  Franks^  peace.    These  ambassadors,  however,  were  dis- 

with  their  usual  treachery,  consented  to  the  pvopo-  missed  without  any  answer,  and  ttie  siege  was 

sal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed  commenced  with  great  vigor.    Belisarius  made 

on,  and  then  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty.    In  the  a  gallant  defence ;  and  in  seven  months  is  said  to 

mean  time  Vitiges  began  his  march  to  Rome^  have  destroyed  40,000  of  the  Goths.    About 

leaving  behind  him,  in  a  state  of  hostility,  all  the  this  time  he  received  a  supply  of  16,000  archers 

fortifira  towns  on  the  road.    Belisarius,  whose  from  the  emperor.    Elated  with  their  successes, 

army,  reduced  by  the  many  towns  he  had  garri-  the  Romans  now  became  impatient  for  an  en* 

■oned,  did  not  now  amount  to  above  5000  men,  gagement;    and  at  kist,   notwithstanding    the 

despatched  messengers  to  Constantianus  in  Tus-  remonstrances  of  their  general,  forced  him  to 

cany;  and  to  Bessas,  a  Goth,  of  the  emperorV  lead  them  out  against tjh^  enemy.    The  issne  was 

party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders  to  join  him  with  as  he  anticipated.    The  Romans  were  defeated 

all  possible  expedition ;  writing  at  the  same  time  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  bravest  officers 

to  the  emperor  himself,  in  the  most  pressing  and  troops;  after  which  they  contented  them- 

manner,   for  supplies.     Constantianus  joined  selves  with  sallying  out  in  small  parties,  which 

him  pursuant  to  his   orders ;   and  soon  after  they  commonly  did  with  the  greatest  success. 

Bessas,  fiilling  in  with  part  of  the  enemy's  van-  But,  though  the  Romans  had  the  satisfection  of 

guard,  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  thus  cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  at  this 

put  the  rest  to  flight.    Belisarius  had  built  a  fort  time  grievously   afflicted   with  a  fiunine  and 

upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile  from  Rome,  and  plague;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants,  no  longer 

placed  a  strong  garrison  in  it  to  dispute  the  pas-  able  to  bear  their  calamities,  were  on  the  point 

sage  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  garrison,  seized  of  forcing  Belisarius  to  venture  a  second  battle, 

with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  &e  Goths,  aban-  when  a  seasonable  supply  of  3000  Isaurians, 

doned  tneir  post  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam-  800  Thracian  horse,  and  1300  horse  of  other 

pania.  Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  passed  over  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 

great  part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.    Belisarius 

vias  met  by  Belisarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  immediately  sallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate, 

what  had  happened,  came  with  1000  horse  to  and  fell  upon  the  Goths,  in  order  to  give  his 

view  the  ground  about  the  bridge.    Greatly  snr-  allies  time»to  enter  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 

prised  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  city,  which  they  did  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

the  enemy,  he  yet  nobly  stood  his  ground,  ex-  The  Goths,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  these  troops, 

posing  himself  at  every  part  of  his  brave  line,  began  to  despair  of  becoming  masters  of  Uie 

without  his  usual  prudence  and  discretion.  Being  city;  especially  as  the  famine  and  plague  raged 

Known  by  some  fugitives,  and  discovered  to  the  with  great  violence  in  their  camp.    Ambassadors 

enemy,  the  whole  contest  was  for  some  time  for  were  therefore  despatched  to  Belisarius  withpro^ 

the  possession  of  his  person.    At  last  the  Goths  posahi  of  peace :  but  the  only  thing  they  could* 

were  driven  back  to  their  camp,  which  the  Ro-  obtain  was  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  months, 

mans  with  great  temerity  attempted  to  force,  during  which  time  they  might  send  ambassadors 

In  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  vrith  such  a  to  the  emperor.    These  negodatiooi^  however, 

vigorous  resistance,  that  they  soon  abandoned  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  siege  was  pursued 

the  enterprise,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring-  with  great  vigor,  till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of 

eminence ;  whence  they  were  forced  down  by  the  taking  of  Rimini  by  the  Romaas.    As  this 

the  enemy,  put  to  flight, and  pursued  to  the  gates  city  was  but  a  day's  jowney  from. Ravenna^  the^ 

of  the  city.    Here  they  bad  greater  clanger  to  G<w»  were  so  much  alarraea,  that  they  immedi^ 

meet  still ;  for  those  within,  fearing  that  the  ately  raised  the  siege  of  Rome,  after  it  had  oon* 

enemy  might  enter,  refused  to  open  the  gates ;  tinued  a  year  and  nine  days :  Belisarius  attack* 

and  in  vain  did  Belisarius  exhibit  himself,  and  ing  their  rear  as  they  passed  the-bridge  of  the 

demand  admittance.  They  had  been  informed  by  Tiber,  and  cutting  great  numbers  of  them  in 

those  first  fled,  that  ho  was  slain,  and  could  not,  it  is  pieces,  while  others,  struck  with  a  panic,  tlirew 
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tiMflttselfes  into  ihd  riYer  and  were  drowned,  mimed,  and  the  country  quite  extiausted,  rast 

Vitiges now  made  an  attempt  upon  Rimini:  but,  numbers  of  them  perished;  so  that  Theodobe. 

while  he  was  employed  in  tliis  siege,  the  Ro-  at  hist   was  obliged    to  return.    In  his  way 

natis  became  masters  of  Milan;  upon  which  he  destroyed  Genoa  and  sereral  other  places, 

the  Gothic  general  Uraia,  was  despatched  with  and  arri?ed  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with 

a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.    In  the  mean  tim^,  spoil. 

however,  a  supply  of  7000  Roman  troops  In  the  mean  time  Belisariu^  t^  xfiaking 
arrived  from  the  emperor,  under  the  command  great  progress.  He  took  the  cities  6f  Auximnm 
oi  Narses,  a  celebrated  general.  The  immediate  and  t'sescdse  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  invested 
consequence  of  this  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  Ravenna^  the  capital  of  the  Gothi(^dominions  in 
of  Rimini ;  for  Vitiges  perceiving  tfie  two  Italy.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  numerous 
Roman  armies  coming  against  him^  and  con-  garrison,  commanded  by  the  king ;  but  the  siege 
eluding  from  the  many  fii^  they  made  that  they  was  pushed  with  such  vigor,  that  it  was  evident 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  ^ere,  fled  the  city  must  at  last  submit;  and  the  great  sue- 
in  such  haste,  that  he  left  the  greater  part  of  hit  cCsses  of  the  Romans  began  to  give  jealousy  to 
baggage  behind.  The  success  of  the  Romans,  the  neishbouring  potentates.  Theodobert,  king 
howevet,  was  now  retarded  by  tome  misutder-  of  the  Franks,  offered  to  assbt  Vitiges  with  an 
stmding  between  the  t^o  generals;  so  that  army  of  500,000  men;  but  Belisarius,  being 
though  Belisarius  made  himself  master  of  Urbi-  inftmned  of  the  negociation^  sent  ambassadors 
nttm  and  Urbiventum,  while  Narses  reduced  to  the  latter,  reminding  him  of  the  treachery  of 
some  other  places^  yet  the  important  citv  of  tiie  Franks,  and  assuring  him  that  the  emperor 
Milan  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Was  ready  to  grant  him  honorable  terms.  The 
enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that  king  on  this  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople; 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of  but  in  the  mean  time  Belisarius,  to  bring  the 
300,000,  and  sold  the  women  for  slaves.  The  citizens  to  terms,  bribed  one  of  them  to  set  fire 
city  was  also  totally  demolished.  This  disaster  to  a  magazine  of  com,  which  soon  straitened 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Justi-  them  for  want  of  provisions.  But,  notwithstand- 
nian  that  he  immediately  recalled  NarsCs,  and  ing  this  disaster,  they  continued  to  hold  out,  till 
gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  Belisaritis.  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  Constanti- 
Vittges,  who  had  cacpected  great  advantages  nople,  who  brought  Vitiges  very  favorable  teims. 
fiom  the  disagrtement  of  the  two  genemls,  vras  These  were,  that  the  country  beyond  the  Po, 
much  disappoi<ited  by  the  recal  of  Narses;  and  with  respect  to  Rome,  should  remain  to  the 
dreading  the  rigd^  of  Belisarius,  at  the  hesid  of  a  Goths ;  but  that  the  rest  of  Italy  should  be 
formidable  army,  dionght  of  engaging  in  alliance  yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  the  roysd  treasure 
with  some  foieign  prince.  He  applied  therefore  of  the  Goths  be  equally  divided  between  him 
to  the  Lombards;  out,  though  tempted  by  the  and  the  king.  To  these  conditions,  however, 
offSer  of  a  large  sikm  of  money,  they  contmued  Belisarius  positively  refused  to  assent.  He 
inviolably  attached  to  the  Roman  interest.  At  therefore  pursued  the  siege  with  increased  vigor, 
last  he  penuaded  Chosroes  king  of  Persia  to  and  obliged  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of 
make  war  upon  Justinian.  But  the  Roman  opinion  that  the  toWn  could  not  be  taken,  to 
general  ptnhed  on  the  war,  while  the  treacherous  express  their  opinion  in  writing.  The  Goths 
Franks,  thinking  both  natioiis  sufficientiy  weak-  Were  as  weary  of  the  siege  as  the  Romans ;  but, 
ened  by  their  mutual  hostilities,  resolved  td  fearing  lest  Justinian  should  transplant  them  to 
attack  both,  and  seize  upon  the  country  for  Thrace,  formed  a  resolution,  without  the  consent 
which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodo-  of  the  king,  of  surrendering  to  Belisarius  him- 
bert,  unmindful  of  the  oatiis  he  had  taken  both  sdf,  and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  west, 
to  the  Goths  arid  Romaiis,  passed  the  Alps  at  To  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  refusal 'of 
the  heed  of  150,000,  or  as  some  writers  state  at  Belisarius  to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  entered  liguria.  emperor;  whence  they  falsely  imagined  that  he 
No  hostilities  being  oomniitted  by  them  on  their  designed  to  revolt,  and  make  himself  emperor  of 
march,  the  Goths  coneltided  that  they  ulrere  come  Italy.  Belisarius  had  no  such  desi^,  but 
to  their  assistatice ;  and  therefore  supplied  them  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  title,  to  ac- 
with  provisions.  They  thus  Crossed  the  Po  celerate  the  surrender  of  the  city ;  and  when 
without  opposition ;  and,  having  secured  the  Vitiges  discovered  the  plot,  finding  himself  in  no 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  condition  to  oppose  it,  he  not  only  commended 
of  Gotiis  wete  encamped ;  who  admitted  them  the  resolution  of  his  people,  but  wrote  to  Beli- 
Without  hesitatioti.  tfut  they  WeVe  soon  con-  sarins,  advising  him  to  take  upon  him  the  titie  of 
vinced  of  their  mistike ;  fot  the  I^ranks,  falling  lung,  and  assuring  him  of  his  assistance.  On 
unexpectedly  up6n  thM,  drove  them  fh)m  this  Belisarius  pressed  the  Goths  to  surrender ; 
their  entrenchments  With  gtrsat  slaughter,  and  which,  however,  they  refused,  till  he  had  taken 
seized  on  their  baggage  and  provisions.  A  body  an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity, 
of  Romans  that  lay  at' a  Small  distance  from  the  and  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
Goths,  concluding  that  they  had  been  defeated  rights  and  privileges.  He  was  then  admitted 
by  Belisarius,  advanced  with  great  joy  to  meet  into  the  city,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
him  as  they  imagined ;  but  the  Franks,  falling  moderation  towards  the  Goths ;  but  seized  on 
unavrares  upon  them,  treated  tiiem  as  they  Md  the  royal  treasure,  and  secured  the  person  of  the 
done  the  Goths,  and  became  masters  of  their  king.  The  Roman  army,  when  it  entered,  ap- 
camp  also.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  consider-  peared  so  very  inconsiderable,  that  the  Cothic 
able  booty ;  but  their  provisions  being  soon  con-  women,  on  beholding  it,  are  said  to  have  spit  in 
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the  hen  of  their  husbands,  and  to  have  reviled  Rome  also.'  He  first  attempted  to  persuade  tnfi 
them  as  cowards  citizens  to  surrender ;  but,  finding  this  inefiec- 
But  the  captivity  o(  Vitiges,  and  the  taking  of  tual,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  reduce 
Ravenna,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Beli-  Otranto,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  hii 
sarins  was  soon  after  recalled  to  take  the  com-  forces  against  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mand  of  the  army  in  the  east.  The  Goths  were  '  the  eternal  city.'  Tiber,  now  Tivoli,  about 
greatly  surprised  that  he  should  leave  his  new  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  U  • 
kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  him ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  bishop, 
emperor;  but  after  his  departure  chose  Ilde-  were  put  to  the  sword.  Several  other  strong 
bald,  a  chief  of  great  experience  both  civil  and  holds  in  the  vicinity  he  took  by  storm;  so  that 
military,  for  tfteir  king.  He  revived  the  droop-  Rome  was  in  a  manner  blocked  up  by  land, 
ing  spirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  tne  Justinian,  greatly  perplexed  by  this  news, 
Romans,  and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Ve-  recalled  Belisarius  »om  Persia.  To  save 
netia ;  but  was  in  a  short  time  murdered,  and  Rome,  however,  was  now  impossible.  As  soon 
Eraric,  a  Rugian,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  as  Belisarius  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himself 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  invested  with  the  unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were 
sovereignty,  when  his  subjects  began  to  think  of  besieged,  or  to  stop  the  prog^ress  of  the  Goths, 
deposing  him,  and  ofifered  Totila  the  throne,  he  despatched  letters  to  Justinian,  informing 
which  he  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prosecute 
previously  despatched  Eraric.  This  was  ac-  the  war :  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  new 
cordingly  done;  after  which  Totila  was  pro-  levies  to  be  made;  all  the  veterans  being  en- 
claimed  king  of  Italy  in  the  year  542.  The  new  gaged  in  Persia  In  tlie  mean  time  Totila 
monarch  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the  pursued  his  good  fortune;  took  the  cities  of 
Romans,  who  every  where  now  lost  ground.  Firmum,  Asculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c.. 
They  made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona ;  and  at  length  invested  Rome  on  all  sides.  As 
in  which  they  miscarried  through  their  own  he  drew  near  the  city  two  officers,  whom  Belisa- 
avarice,  having  disputed  about  the  division  of  riua  had  sent  into  it,  ventured  to  make  a  sally» 
the  plunder  till  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  thinking  they  should  surprise  the  Goihs ;  but 
town  was  lost.  They  were  next  defeated  in  two  they  were  themselves  taken  in  an  ambuscade, 
bloody  engagements,  in  consequenct*  of  which  and  most  of  their  men  cut  in  pieces.  Belisarius 
the  Goths  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  relieve  the 
strong  pUces  in  Tuscany.  Thence  marching  city,  and  suffered  so  much  from  anxiety  that  he 
into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced  fell  into  a  fever,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
Benevento  and  besieged  Naples.  During  this  danger  'of  his  life.  The  city  was  soon  reduced 
last  siege  several  detachments  were  sent  from  to  great  straits ;  a  dreadful  famine  ensued ;  and 
the  king's  army,  which  took  Gums,  and  re-  the  unhappy  citizens  having  consumed  every 
covered  all  Brutium,  Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Gala-  thing  that  could  be  supposed  to  give  them 
bria,  where  they  found  considerable  sums  which  nourishment,  even  the  grass  that  grew  near  tlie 
had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor*s  use.  The  walls,  were  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  feed  on  excre- 
Roman  troops,  in  the  mean  time,  disheartened  ments.  Many  committed  suicide  in  order  to 
by  their  losses,  and  deprived  of  those  sums  free  themselves  from  the  intolerable  calamities 
which  should  have  paid  their  wages,  refused  tD  they  suffered.  The  rest  addressed  their  governor 
take  the  field.  A  considerable  fleet  was  there-  Bessas,  entreating  him  to  supply  them  with  food  ; 
fore  sent  by  Justinian  to  relieve  Naples ;  but  or,  if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give 
Totila,  having  timely  notice,  manned,  with  in-  them  leave  to  quit  the  city,  or  to  terminate  their 
credible  expedition,  a  great  number  of  light  miseries  by  putting  them  to  death.  Bessas 
vessels;  which,  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  replied,  that  to  supply  them  with  food  was  iro- 
emperor's  fleet,  took  or  sunk  every  ship,  and  possible ;  to  let  tnem  go,  unsafe ;  and  to  kill 
made  prisoners  of  almost  all  on  board.  A  them  impious.  In  the  end,  however,  he  suffered 
similar  fate  attended  another  fleet  despatched  those  who  were  so  disposed  to  retire,  upon  nay- 
from  Sicily.  It  put  to  sea  in  the  depth  of  inji^  him  a  sum  of  money;  but  most  of  tnem 
winter ;  and,  meeting  with  a  violent  storm,  was  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in  pieces  by 
driven  ashore  near  the  enemy's  camp,  who  sunk  the  enemy.  At  last  the  besieged,  unable  to  beuf 
the  ships,  and  put  the  seamen  ana  ^Idiers  to  their  accumulated  miseries,  began  to  mutiny, 
the  sword.  Upon  this  second  disaster,  the  and  four  of  the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  one  U 
Neapolitans,  despairing  of  further  relief,  sub-  the  gates,  went  privatelv  to  the  camp  of  Totila^ 
mitted  to  Totila;  who  granted  them  honorable  and  offered  to  admit  him  into  the  city.  The 
terms,  and  treated  them  with  humanity,  particu-  king  received  this  proposal  with  great  joy;  and, 
larly  the  garrison.  He  at  first  supplied  them  sending  forward  tour  Goths  of  great  strength 
with  ships  to  carry  them  to  Constantinople ;  but  and  intrepidity,  silently  auprooched  the  gates  in 
having  discovered  their  design  to  sail  to  Rome,  the  night  with  his  whole  army.  They  were 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  city  (which  they  opened  by  the  Isaurians,  as  they  had  promised  ; 
knew  he  was  soon  to  besiege),  be  was  so  fiir  and  upon  the  first  alarm  Bessas,  with  most  of 
from  punishing  them  as  Uiey  expected,  that  he  the  soldiers  and  officers,  fled.  The  inhabitants 
furnished  them  wiUi  horses,  waggons,  and  pro-  took  sanctuary  in  the  churches ;  and  only  sixty 
visions,  and  ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  escort  of  them  and  twenty-six  soldiers  were  killed  after 
them  thither  by  land.  Having  thus  become  the  city  was  taken.  Totila,  however,  c^ave  hii 
master  of  Naples,  and  most  of  the  other  Italian  soldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder  the  inhabitants, 
fortresses,  Totila  began  to  think  of  redndng  for  several  days  together ;  and  they  hiV  i'ttlr  i.» 
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tbe  homes  but  naked  walls.    In  the  house  of  possessed  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.    This  he  fully 

Bessas  was  found  an  immense  treasure,  which  accomplished ;  when  Narses,  who  had  formerly 

he  had  amassed  during  the  siege,  by  selling  to  been  joined  in  the  command  with  Belisarius, 

the  people,  at  an  exorbitant   price,  the  corn  was  re-appointed  general.    But,  while  be  was 

which  had  been  stored  up  for  the  garrison.  making  preparations  for  an  expedition,  Totila, 

3.  Itafyf  from  the  phuukring  of  Rome  by  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300  galleys,  sent 

ToiUof  to  the  overtiarow  of  the  LomCard  kingdom  them  to   pillage  the  coasts  of  Greece.    They 

by  Charlemagne. — ^Totila,  thus  become  master  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Corfu;  and, 

of  Italy,  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  with  re-  having  laid  it  waste,  sailed  to  Epirus,  where  they 

spectful  letters,  desiring  to  live  on  the  same  surprised  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Nicopolis 

terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had  done  with  and  Anchialus,  taking  many  ships  on  the  coast, 

bis  predecessor  Anastasius ;  promising  in  that  among  which  were  some  laden  with  provisions 

case  to  respect  him  as  his  father,  and  to  assist  for  the  army  of  Narses.    After  these  successes 

him  when  he  pleased  with  all  his  forces.    On  they  laid  siege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.    Being 

the  contrary,  ix  the  emperor  rejected  his  offers,  defeated,  however,  both  by  sea  and  land,  Totila 

he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the  ground,  once  more  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople, 

to  put  the  whole  senate  to  the  sword,  and  to  offering  to  yield  Sicily  and  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an 

carry  the  war  into  I llyricum.  The  emperor  return-  annual  tribute  for  Italy,  and  to  assist  the  Ro- 

ed  no  other  answer  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  mans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all  their  wars ;  but 

to  Belisarius,  who  had  full  power  to  negociate.  Justinian,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths  out  of 

Upon  this  Totila  resolved  to  destroy  the  city ;  Italy,  again  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors. 

and  had  actually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  Totila,  finding  therefore  that  no  terms  could  be 

the  wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belisa-  obtained,  began  to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make 

rius,  dissuading  him  from  his  intention.    Having  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land.     He  soon 

considered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  reduced  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardini?  i 

alter  his  resolution  with  regard  to  the  destruction  but  this  was  the  last  of  his  successes.    Narsc* 

of  Rome ;  but  sent  its  inhabitants  into  Lucania,  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  formidable  army,  and  ait 

without  the  exception  of  a  single  person.^    Beli-  immense  treasure  to  pay  the  troops  their  arrears, 

sarins  hearing  of  this  immediately  returned  to  He  immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome ;  while 

the  capital,  and  undertook  to  re-people  and  Totila  assembled  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide 

*  Mpair  It    He  cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  the  fete  of  Italy  by  a  general  engagement.     The 

filled  by  Totila,  but  was  for  the  present  obliged  battle  proved  obstinate;  but  at  la^t  the  Gothic 

lo  fill  up  the  breaches  in  the  walls  with  loose  cavalry  being  put  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in 

stones ;  and  in  this  situation  the  city  was  again  great  confusion  among  the  infiemtry,  the  latter 

attacked  by  the  Goths.    Belisarius,  however,  were  thereby  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that 

bad  taken  care  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.    Narses,  pb- 

proTisions,  so  that  they  were  now  in  no  danger  serving  their  confusion,  encouraged  his  men  to 

of  suffering  by  famine;  and  the  assaults  of  the  make  a  last  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being 

enemy  were  vigorously  repelled,  so  that  Totila  able  to  withstand,  betook  themselves  to  flighty 

at  last  abandoned  the  enterprise.    In  the  mean  with  the  loss  of  6000  men.    Totila,  finding  the 

time  the  Persians  gained  great  advantages  over  day  lost,  fled  with  only  five  horsemen;  but  was 

the  Romans  in  the  east,  so  that  there  was  a  ne-  pursued  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  barbarian 

cessity  for  recalling  Belisarius.    On  this  Totila  commander,  who  followed  Narses.     He  con- 

renewed  his  efforts  with  greater  vigor  than  ever ;  tinned  his  flight,  however,  for  some  time ;  but 

and  the  Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  was  at  last  obli^  to  halt  to  have  his  wound 

and  Goths  would  be  much  weakened  by  such  a  dressed,  soon  after  which  he  expired, 
destructive  war,  seised  upon  Venetia,  which  be-       This  disaster  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the 

longed  to  both,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  spirit  of  Uie  Goths.    They  chose  for  their  king 

French  empire.  one  Teia,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valiant  men 

Totihi  did  not  oppose  them ;  but,  having  ob-  of  their  nation.     The  present  progress  of  the 

tained  a  reinforcement  of  6000  Lombards,  re-  Romans,    however,  was    not   to  be   arrested, 

turned  immediately  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Narses  made  himself  master  of  a  great  number  ot 

Rome,  fully  intent  on  making  himself  master  of  towns,  and  of  Rome  itself,  before  the  Goths  could 

that  metropolis.    Having  closely  invested  it  by  assemble  their  forces.    The  Rotnan  general  next 

sea  and  land,  he  hoped  again  to  reduce  it  by  proceeded  to  invest  Gums ;  which  Teia  deter- 

£unine ;  but  against  this  the  governor  had  pro-  mined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the  royal  trea- 

vided,  hy  causing  com  to  be  sown  within  the  sure  was  lodged  in  that  city.    This  brought  on 

walls.    The  city,  however,  was  again  betrayed  an  engagement,  which,  Procopius  says,  proved 

by  the  Isaurians,  who  opened  one  of  the  gates  one  of  the  most  bloody  that  ever  was  fought.  The 

and  admitted  the  enemy.    Thus  the  empire  of  Roman  amy  consisted  of  vast  multitudes  of  dif- 

the  Goths  was  a  third  time  established  in  Italy ;  ferent  nations ;  the  Goths  were  few  in  compari- 

and  Totila  once  more  despatched  ambassadors  son;  but,  animated  by  despair,  and  knowing  that 

to  Justinian,  offering  to  assist  him  as  a  faithful  all  that  was  at  stake,  they  tought  with  the  utmost 

ally,  provided  he  would  allow  him  the  quiet  fury.    Their  king  placed  himself  in  the  first-rank, 

possession    of   that   country.      But    Justinian  to  encourage  his  men  by  bis  example;  and  is 

would    not  admit  the    ambassadors    into   his  said  to  have  exhibited  equal  valor  and  talent, 

presence :  upon  which  Totila  resolved  to  pursue  The  Romans  discovering  him,  and  knowing  that 

the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  to  make  him-  his  death  would  probably   put  an  end  to  the 

self  master  of  all  the  places  which  tlie  Romans  battle,  if  not  to  tne  war,  directed  their  whole 
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force  against  his  person.    Teia  maintained  his    distinguished  by  the  title  of  duke.     Padua  aod 
ground  with  great  intrepidity,  received  the  mis-    some  other  cities  Alboinus.did  not  attempt  to  re* 
sive  weapons  on  his  shield,  and  killing  a  great    duce.    In  570  he  entered  Liguria«    The  iobabi- 
number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.   When    tants  were  so  terrified  at  his  approach^  that  they 
his  shield  was  so  loaded  with  darts  that  he  could    abandoned  their  habitations,  with  such  of  their 
not  easily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another.    Thus    ejects  as  they  could  carry  off,  and  fled  into  the 
he  shifted  his  shield  three  times ;  but  as  he  at-    mountainous  parts  of  the  country,    finesoia,  fier- 
tempted  again  to  change  it,  his  breast  being  ae-    gamo,  Lodi,  Corao,  and  other  cities,  being  thi)» 
cessarily  exposed  for  a  moment,  a  dart  struck    left  almost  wiibout  inhabitants,  submitted  ;  after 
him  with  rata!  force,  and  he  fell  down  dead  in    which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  ^as  proclaimed 
the  place  where  he  had  stood  from  the  beginning    king  of  Italy.     But,  though  the  Lombards  had 
of  the  battle.    The  Romans  now  cut  off  his  head    thus  conferred  that  title  on  Alboinus,  he  was  by 
and  exposed  it  to  the  Goths,  not  doubting  but    no  means  possessed  of  the  whole  country,  nop 
they  would  immediately  retire.    In  this,  how-    indeed  was  it  e?er  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards, 
ever,  they  were  disappointed.    The  Goths  main-    Having  made  himself  master  of  Venetia,  Liguria, 
tained  the  fight  with  great  vigor,  till  night  and    Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria,  Alboinus  applied 
the  whole  of  the  next  day.    On  the  third  day,    himself  to  legislation  and  the  civilisation  of  his 
despairing  of  being  able  to  overcome  an  enemy    subjects.    But,  before  he  could  make  any  pro- 
90  much  superior,  they  sent  deputies  to  Narses,    gress  in  this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the 
offering  to  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  such  of  treachery  of  his  wife;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the 
them  as  chose  to  remain  in  luly  were  allowed    nobles,  chosen  king.  This  monarch  rebuilt  some 
to  enjoy  their  possessions  as  subjects  of  the  em-    cities  which  had  been  ruined  during  the  wais 
pire ;  and  those  who  were  willing  to  retire  else-    between  the  Goths  and  Romans,  and  extended 
where  were  suffered  to  carry  with  them  their    his  conquests  to  the  gates  of  Rome;  but  he  was 
effects.    To  these  terms  Narses  assented ;  and    murdered  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months.    His 
thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally    cruelty  gave  the  Lombards  such  an  aversion  ta 
destroyed.  regal  power,  that  they  now  determined  to  divide 

Narses  had  been  assisted  in  this  conquest  by  the  supreme  authority  among  their  dukes ;  and 
many  barbarous  nations,  among  whom  were  the  this  scneme  of  government  was  adopted  foe  ten 
Lombards,  at  that  time  settled  in  Pannonia.  On  years.  During  this  period  tkey  pioved  sueces- 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  were  dismissed  ful  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans ;  but,  perceiv- 
with  presents,  and  the  nation  for  some  time  con-  ing  that  thus  divided  they  could  not  long  sub* 
tinned  faithfiil  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  sist,  they  resolved  once  more  to  submit,  to  the 
mean  time,  Justipian  dying,  Narses,  who  govern-  authority  of  a  single  chief ;  and  aocordinglyy  in 
e4  Italy,  w^  accused  to  the  emperor  Justin  II.,  385,  Antharis  was  chosen  iLing.  The  gveat  ob- 
and  the  empress  Sophia,  of  aspiring  to  the  sove-  ject  of  ambition  to  the  n^sw  nice  of  Lombard 
reifip1;y  of  that  couQtry.  Hereupon  he  was  re-  monarchs  was  the  coniquest  of  all  Italy;  and  this. 
caUedj  and  Longinus  sent  to  succeed  him.  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by 
Varaes  being  a  eunuch,  the  empress  is  reported  Charles  the  Gieat,  as  related  under  the  a^cle 
to  have  said,  tbat  his  employment  at  Constanti-    Fmavce. 

nople  should  be  to  distribute  in  the  apartments  4.  liafy  from  M#  overtkFOw  9f  Me  Lombard 
of  ner  nomen  the  portioii  of  wool  which  each  kin^dom^  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Saracenic — Ae 
wa^  to  spin.  Enraged  at  this  sarcasm,  Narses  the  Lombards  had  liot  been  possessed  of  the 
replied^  that  he  would  himself  begin  such  a  web  whole  territory  of  Italy,  so  the  whole  of  it  never 
as  she  should  never  be  able  to  finish ;  and  imme-  came  into  the  possession  of  Charlemagne :  me- 
diately despatched  messengers  to  Alboinus  king  ther,  since  the  time  of  the  Ostrogoths,  hae  the 
of  the  Lombards,  invitine  them  into  Italy.  In  whole  of  tiiis  country  been  under  the  dominion 
the  month  of  April  568,  therefore,  that  prince  set  of  any  single  state.  Some  of  the  southern  pro- 
out  with  his  whole  nation,  men,  women,  and  vinces  were  still  possessed  by  the  emperors  0$ 
children,  and  all  their  moveable  property.  This  Constantinople;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pepin 
multitude,  arriving  by  the  way  of  Istria,  found  and  Charlemagne  himself  to  the  pope,  had  in- 
the  whole  country  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  vested  him  with  a  considerable  share  of  teropoml 
having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  power.  The  territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were 
Adriatic.  The  ^tes  of  Aquileia  were  opened  supposed  to  be  held  in.  vassalage  from  France ; 
by  the  few  inhabitants  yrho  had  courage  to  stay :  but  this  the  popes  themselvesalways^ denied.  The 
most  of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  their  vain-  undisputed  territory  of  Charlemagne,  in  Italy, 
able  ejects;  and  among  the  rest  the  patriarch  therefore,  was  restricted  to  Piedmont,  the  m- 
Paulinus,  who  had  carried  with  him  all  tne  sacred  lanese,  die  Mantuan,  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
vessels  of  the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboi-  Parma^  Modena^  Tuscany,  Bologna,  the  duke- 
nu9  proceeded  to  Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  like-  doms  of  Friuli,  Spolelo,  and  &nevento :  the 
^ise  became  ipaster  without  opposition.  hist  of  which  contamed  the  greatest  part  of  the 

iBere  he  sp^nt  the  Disinter ;  auring  which  time  present  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  feudal  govem- 
b^  erected  l^uli  intp  a  dukedom,  which  conti-  ment,  which  the  Lombards  had  introduced  into 
niied  till  the  year  1797  when  it  became  a  pro-  Italy,  naturaLlv  produced  revolts  and  commo- 
vince  of  Maritime  Austria.  See  Friult.  In  tions,  as  the  mfllerent  dukes  inclined  either  to 
569  ^e  made  himself  master  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  change  their  masters  or  to  set  up  for  themselves. 
Mpntj^  Selce,  Virenza,  Verona,  and  Trent ;  in  Several  revolts  indeed-happened  during  the  life 
f^ach  of  which  he  left  a  strong  garrison  of  Lorn-  of  Charlemagne;  wliich,  now^ver,  he  always 
bai  ds  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  whom  he    found  means  to  crush ;  but,  after  his  d«ath,  the 
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suvereignty  of  Italy  became  ao  object  of  conten*  him  emperor  and  king  of  Lombard j,  on  condi- 

tioB  between  the  kings  of  France  and  the  empe-  lion  of  nis  owning  the  independency  of  Rome, 

rors  of  Germany.     That  great  monarch  had  and  that  he  himself  only  hela  the  empire  by  gift 

divided  hit  ext^ofeiTe  dominions  among  his  chtU  of  the    pone.     This    produced  a   conspiracy 

dren ;  bat  ttter  all  died  during  his  Ufe-timei  ex-  among  the  aiscontented  nobles ;  and  at  the  same 

eept  Louis,  whom  he  associated  in  the  empire,  time  the  Saracens,  renewing  their  incursionsy 

and  who  succeeded  to  all  his  dominions  after  his  threatened  the  ecclesiastical  territories  with  the 

death.     From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou*  utmost  danger.    The  pope  solicited  the  empe- 

bles  with  which  Italy  was  so  long  overwhelmed ;  Tor's  assistance^  but  the  latter  died  before  any 

and  of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambi-^  thing  effbctual  could  be    done :    after  whichi 

tion  of  those  called  kings  of  Italy  and    their  being  distressed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  baud, 

dobies,  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  the  empe*  and  the  Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  un- 

rots  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  have  any  clear  happy  pontiff  was  forced  to  fly  into  France, 

idea.    The  following  short  sketch,  however,  may  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion  and 

perhaps  give  some  satk&ction  on  this  perplexed  anarchy ;  during  which  time  many  of  the  nobles 

subject.  and  states  of  Lombardy  assumed  an  indepen* 

When  Louis  the  son  of  Charlemagne  was  de-  deuce,  which  they  retained  till  the  Revolution  in 

dared  emperor  of  the  West,  Italy  was  held  by  1796.     In  879  the  pope  was  reconducted  to 

Bemaid  tne  son  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Lonis  j  Italy  with  an  army  by  Boson,  son-in-law  to 

but,  though  Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king,  he  was  Louis  IL,  of  France;  but,  though  he  inclined 

<mlv  accounted  a  vassal  of  the  emperor.     His  very  much  to  have  raised  this  prince  to  the  dig- 

•  ambition,  however,  soon  prompted  him  to  rebel  nity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  interest  insi^ 
against  his  nncle ;  but,  being  abandoned  by  hb  iiclent^  aad  matters  remained  ill  their  former 
tioops,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  had  his  eyes  put  situation.  The  noblei,  who  had  driven  out  the 
out,  and  died  three  days  after.  As  the  distur-  pope,  were  now  ifideed  reconciled  to  him,  but 
bances  still  continued,  and  the  nobles  of  Lom-  the  state  of  the  country  was  worse  than  ever; 
bardy  were  yet  very  refractory,  Lothaiie,  eldest  the  great  men  textounci&g  the  authority  of  any 
aon  to  the  emperor,  was  in  823  sent  into  Italy ;  superior,  and  every  one  claiming  to  be  sovereign  • 
ct  which  country  he  was  first  crowned  king  at  in  his  own  territories.  To  add  to  the  calamities 
Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the  West,  which  ensued,  throng  the  ambiiion  of  these  des- 
durin|[  his  lather's  lifetime.  His  unbounded  pots,  the  Saracens  committed  every  where  the 
ambition  now  prompted  him  to  engage  in  rebel-  most  terrible  ravages ;  till  at  last  the  Italian  no- 
lion  against  his  ^ther ;  whom  he  more  than  once  bles  despisius  the  kidgi  of  the  Carlovingiap 
took  prisoner,  though  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  race,  who  had  weakened  themselves  by  their 
to  submit,  and  ask  pardon  for  his  offences^  mutual  dissentions,  began  to  think  of  throwing 
wbieh  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his  not  off  even  all  nominal  iubmiasion  to  a  foreign  yoke^ 

'  passing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  and  retaining  the  imperial  dignity  among  them- 

thai  prince.    In  the  mean  time  the  Saracens,  selves. 

taking  advantage  of  these  intestine  wars,  landed  Accordingly  in  885  diey  went  to  pope  Adrian  ; 

ott  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  connnitted  such  ra-  and,  requesting  him  to  join  them  in  asserting  the 

vagei,  thai  even  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  arm  independency  of  Italy,  obtamed  the  two  foUow* 

for  the  defence  of  the  country.    Lot&ire,  how-  ing  aecretss,  viz.  That  die  popes^-  aiUr  their  eleo- 

«ver,  after  retuminp;  from  his  mmatural  war  with  tion,  might  be  consecrated  without  waiting  fot 

his  foAer,  was  so  mr  from  attempting  to  put  an  the  presence  of  the  king  or  his  ambassadors ;  and 

omI  to  these  lavages,  or  to  restore  tranquillity,  2.  That,  if  Charles  the  Gross  died  without  sons, 

ihat  he  seized  on  some  places  belonging  to  the  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

MofRoaie,under  pretence  that  they  were  part  should   be  conferred  on  some  of  the  italiaa 

of  his  kingd<mk  of  Lombardy.     After  having  nobles.    These  decrees  were  productive  of  the 

ombioikd  Mmaelf,  and  almost  lost  all  his  domi-  worst  consequences.    The  emperor  complained 

»on%  in  ft  war  with  his  brothers  after  the  death  of  being  deprived  of  his  right  ^  and  the  dissen^ 

of  Lovris,  aad  declared  lus  son  Louis  king  of  tions  among  the  Italian  nobles  became  more  fetal 

Italy,  this  amibitiotts  priaee  died,  leaving  to  his  than  ever.    The  two  most  powerful  of  these.  Be* 

SOB  the^  tide  of  emperor  as  well  as  that  of  king  rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Vido,  or  Guido, 

^  Italy^  wkh  which  he  had  before  invested  him.  duke  of  Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,that  on 

The  new  emperor  applicdhims^f  to  the  restonn  the  d^ath  of  the  emperor  the  former  should  seize 

liow  of  tniM|uiUity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  that 

out  iw  Saraoens  from  those  places  which  ther  of  France.    Berengarius  succeeded  without  op-* 

hftd  seifeed  in  Italy.    This  he  rally  aocompliidied,  position ;  but  Vido  was  disappointed,  the  French 

and  obliged  the  infidelato  retire  into  Afrraa;  but  having  chosen  Eudes  or  Ofho  for  their  king, 

i*  875  he  died  vnthout  naming  any  accessor.  Upon  thitf  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  fals 

After  hie  death  some  of  die  Italian  nobles,  head-  arms  against  Berengarius.    Vido  proved  victori* 

<d  by  die  duke  of  Tuscany,  represented  to  the  ous,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany;  where 

pope^  that,  99  Louis  had  left  nu  succemor,  the  he  sought  the  assistance  of  Arttdj^us,  who  had 

le^il  dignity,  which  had  so  long  been  usurped  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Charles.    Having  thua 

by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  Italians,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed 

Tlie  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charies  the  Bald,  hb  time  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and 

of  France,  was  determined  to  obtain  the  imperial  confirming  the  grants  formerly  made  to  the  pope,- 

crown,  resolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  sanctified  hisusur- 

a  price  as  possible.    He  accordingly  crowned  pation.    Thistranquilli'yy  however,  was  of  short 
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duration  Amolphus  sent  an  army  into  Italy ;  attacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  m  despair,  and 
the  Saracens  from  Spain  ravaged  the  northern  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter.  They  now 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  getting  possession  of  a  over-ran*  tlie  whole  country,  plundering  the 
castle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many  years ;  at  towns  of  Treviso,  Vicenza,  and  radua,  without 
the  same  time  Benevento  was  besieged  and  taken  resistance,and  occasioned  the  greatest  devastations 
by  the  forces  of  the  eastern  emperor,  so  that  Vido  for  two  years ;  nor  could  their  departure  be  pro- 
found his  empire  very  considerably  circumscribed,  cured  without  ]>aying  them  a  large  sum  of 
The  new  king,  distressed  by  so  many  enemies,  money.  Scarcely  were  these  invaders  departed, 
associated  his  ^n  Lambert  in  the  government,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  settled  at  the  foot  of 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  the  Alps,  invaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  an( 
country.  In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  made  an  irruption  as  far  as  Acqui  in  the  neigh- 
Italy  ;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  bourhood  of  Pavia ;  while  the  inhabitants,  instead 
after  having  put  Berengarius  in  possession  of  of  opposing  them,  fled  to  some  forts  which  had^ 
Pavia.  In  the  mean  time  Vido  died,  and  Lam-  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  first  eruption  of 
bert  drove  out  Berengarius ;  but  having  joined  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however,  John,  presby- 
a  faction,  headed  by  one  Sergius,  against  pope  ter  of  Ravenna,  having  obtained  the  papal  dig- 
Formosus,  the  latter  offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  nity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  the  count  of 
to  Amolphus ;  who,  entering  the  country  with  an  Tuscany,  applied  himself  to  regulate  the  afiain 
arm^,  besieged  and  took  Rome,  massacring  the  of  the  church,  and  to  repress  the  insuhs  of  the 
faction  of  Sergius  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  Saracens.  AVhile  he  was  considering  of  the  most 
Amolphus,  thus  master  of  Italy,  and  crowned  proper  methods  of  effecting  this,  one  of  them,  who 
emperor  b^  the  pope,  began  to  form  schemes  of  iiad  received  an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled 
strengthening  himself  in  his  new  acquisitioas  by  to  Rome  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  Beren^^arius :  but  the  their  invasions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him 
latter,  having  timely  notice  of  his  treachery,  fled  a  small  body  of  men.  His  proposals  being  ac- 
io  Verona ;  and  the  Italians  were  so  provoked  at  cepted,  sixty  voung  men  were  chosen,  all  well 
this  and  the  other  cmelties  of  Amolphus,  that  armed ;  who,  being  conducted  by  the  Saracen 
«they  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His  depar-  into  by-paths,  attacked  the  infidels  as  they  were 
ture  occasioned  the  greatest  connision  at  Rome,  returning  from  their  inroads,  and  several  timet 
Formosus  died  soon  after ;  and  the  successors  defeated  large  parties.  These  losses  destroying 
to  the  papal  dignity,  havins  now  no  army  to  the  self-conndence  of  the  Saracens,  a  general 
fiear,  pursued  the  projects  of  their  ambition  unre-  alliance  was  concluded  amongst  all  their  cities ; 
strained.  The  body  of  Formosus  was  dug  up  and,  having  fortified  a  town  on  the  Garigliano, 
and  tlirown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope ;  after  they  abandoned  the  rest,  and  retired  thither, 
which  the  pontiff  himself  was  strangled,  and  Thus  they  became  much  more  formidable  than 
Formosus's  body  buried  in  the  Vatican.  At  last  before ;  which  alarming  the  pope,  he  consulted 
the  coronation  of  Amolphus  was  declared  void,  with  Ajnolphus  prince  of  Benevento  and  Capua, 
the  Sergian  faction  entirely  overthrown,  and  the  sending  at  the  same  time  ambassadors  to  Con- 
decrees  of  Adrian  annulled ;  it  being  now  deter-  stantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him  to  an 
mined  that  the  popes  should  not  be  consecrated  alliance  against  the  inndels.  The  &iracens,  un- 
but  in  presence  or  the  emperor  or  his  ambassa-  able  to  withstand  such  a  powerful  combination, 
dors.  During  these  tumults  Lambert  enjoyed  were  besieged  in  their  city:  where  being  re- 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles,  duced  to  great  straits,  they  at  last  set  fire  to  it, 
hating  him  on  account  of  his  tyrannical  disposi-  and  sallied  out  into  the  woods ;  but,  being  pursu- 
tion,  offered  tlie  crown  to  Louis  king  of  Aries,  ed  by  the  Italians,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man, 
This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  army  A.  D.  915. 

in  899;  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius  to  re-  5.  Italu,fromtheextirpatwn  of  the  Saracens  to 
nounce  his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  swear  that  he  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VIL — In  this  eipedi- 
would  never  again  enter  Italy.  This  oath,  how->  tion  Berengarius  seems  to  have  given  great 
ever,  was  soon  forgotten.  Louis  readily  accepted  assistance ;  and  this  year  he  was  crowned  empe- 
of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  ror  by  the  pope.  This  gave  displeasure  to  many 
Italy  at  Pavia  in  901.  of  the  ambitious  nobles ;  conspiracies  were  re- 
in 902  he  forced  Berengarius  to  fly  into  Bava-  peatedlv  formed  against  him ;  in  922  Rodolphus 
ria;  but,  having  unadvisedly  disbanded  his  army,  king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  also  king  of 
Berengarius  surprised  him  at  Verona,  and  put  Italy;  and  in  924  Berengarius  was  treacherously 
out  his  eyes.  Thus  at  last  Berengarius  became  assassinated  at  Verona;  of  which  disturbances 
king  of  Italy  without  a  rival ;  and  held  his  king-  the  Hungarians  taking  advantage,  plundered  the 
dom  for  twenty  years.  He  was  not,  however,  cities  of  Mantua,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo.  March- 
without  troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  ing  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they  invested  it  closely 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  on  all  sides ;  and  about  the  middle  of  March 
small  distance  of  Pavia,  when  Berengarius  925  set  fire  to  the  houses  next  the  walls,  and 
armed  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions ;  and  during  the  confusion  broke  open  the  gates,  and 
the  invaders  retired  without  venturing  an  engage-  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  barbarity, 
ment.  Many  of  them  were  lost  in  passing  a  Having  burnt  the  capital,  they  next  proceeded  to 
river:  upon  which  they  sent  deputies  to  Berenga-  Placenza,  where  they  plundered  the  suburbs; 
rius ;  offering  to  restore  their  booty,  and  never  to  and  then  retumed  to  Pannouta  laden  with  booty, 
come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were  allow*  The  affaire  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmost  con- 
ed a  safe  retreat.  These  conditions  were  impru-  fusion.  A  faction  was  formed  against  Rcdol- 
denlly  refused ;    upon  .which   the  Hungarians  phus  in  favor  of  Hugh,  count  of  Aries.    The 
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latler  prevailed,  and  vtbh  crowped  king  at  PaTia  of  Germany.    He  depriTed  him,  however,  uf 
in  927.    The  Italians,  however,  soon  repented  the  dukedom  of  Fhuli  and  marquisate  «>f  Ve- 
of  their  choice.    The  Romans  ^rst  invited  him  rona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria, 
to  be  their  governor,  and  then  drove  him  out  Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehensions 
witli  disgrace ;  at  the  same  time  choosing  a  con-  not  only  oppressed  his  subjects  in  a  most  tyran- 
sul,  tribunes,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  designed  to  nical  manner,  but  revolted  against  Otho  himself; 
assert  tlieir  ancient  liberty.    One  faction,  in  the  which  at  Uist  procured  his  ruin :    for  in  96l 
mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Kodolphus,  and  Otho  returned  with  an  army  into  Italy,  where 
the  other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  a  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbishop    of 
fresh  body  of  Saracens  took  this  opportunity  to  Milan.    In  962  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  the 
plunder  the  city  of  Genoa.    Hugli,  m  the  mean  pope.    On  this  last  occasion  he  received  the 
time,  having  collected  an  army,  marched  against  imperial  crown  from  his  holiness,  and  kissed  his 
Arnold,  and  defeated  him.     Rodolphiis  entered  feet  with  great  humility :  after  which  they  both 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  gave  his  daughter  went  to  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  bound  them- 
Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharios,  Hugh's  son.  selves  by  a  solemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always 
Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  ene-  &ithful  to  the  emperor,  and  to  give  no  assistance 
raies,  he  marched  against  the  Romans ;  but  with  to  Berengarius  or  Adelbert  his  enemies ;  and 
them  he  also  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  Otho  to  consult  the  wel&re  of  the  church,  and 
hu  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  to  restore  to  it  all  its  patrimony  granted  by  for- 
bad chosen  consul.    But  the  country  was  still  in-  mer    emperors.    Otho,  besides  this,  bestowed 
festedby  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the  very  rich  presents  on  the  papal  see.    He  or- 
same  time  depopulated  by  a  plsmie.    Endless  dained  that  the  election  of  popes  should  be 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Hugh  himself ;  according  to  the  canons ;  that  the  pope  should 
and  at  last,  in  947,  he  was  deprived  of  the  regal  not  be  consecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promised, in 
power  by  Berengarius  II.  grandson  to  Berenga-  presence  of  the  imperial  commissaries,  to  respect 
rius  I. :  soon  after  which  he  retired  into  Burgnn-  the  rights  of  the  emperors :  that  these  commis- 
dy,  and  became  a  monk.  saries  should  constantly  reside  at  Rome,  and 
Though   Berengarius  vras  thus  possessed  of  make  a  report  every  year  how  justice  was  admi- 
the  supreme  power,  he  did  not  assume  the  title  nistered  there;  and,  in  case  of  any  complaints, 
of  king  till  after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  lay  them  before  the  pope;  but,  if  he  neglect^l,  then 
happened  in  950 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  the  commissaries  mtgnt  proceed  with  the  causes.  ^ 
was  invaded  by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Thus  Otho,  however  much  he  might  allow  the 
Hungarians.    The  former  took  and  plundered  pope's  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  plainly 
Aquileia,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country;  assumed  the  sovereignty  in  temporals ;  and  thus 
after  which  he  returned  without  molestation  into  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accountMl  a 
Germany :  tiie  latter  made  a  furious  irruption ;  part  of  the  German  empire, 
and  Berengarius,  being  unable  to  oppose  him.       The  popes,  however,  by  no  means  approved  of 
was  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  his  departure,  this  superiority  of  the  emperor.    The  latter  was 
In  raising  the  sum  agreed  upon,  however.  Be-  hardly  departed,  when  Jonn  XII.  broke  the  oath 
rengarius  is  said  to  have  been  more  oppressive  which  he  nad  just  sworn ;  and  entered  first  into 
than  even  the  Hungarians.    The  churcnes  were  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tuscany  to 
robbed ;  by  which  means  the  king  raised  an  expel  the  Germans,  and  then  solicited  the  Hun- 
immense  sum  of  money,  ten  bushels  of  which  garians  to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  soon 
he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Hungarians,  but  punished.   Otho  returned  with  part  of  his  army, 
kept  a  much  greater  part  to  himself.    Beren-  and  assembled  a  council  of  bisnops,  and  as  the 
garius,  not  yet  satisfied,  wished  to  be  put  in  pope  did  not  appear,  at  which  Otho  pretended 
possession  at  Paris,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide  great  concern,  the  bishops  said  that  conscious  < 
the  widow  of  Lotharius.    To  obtain  his  pur-  ness  of  guilt  made  him  afraid  to  show  himself, 
pose,  he  proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  The  emperor  then  enquired  particularly  into  his 
his  son  Adelbert    This  being  rejected,  Beren-  crimes ;  upon  which  the  bishops  accused  him 
garius  besieged  and  took  the  city.    The  queen  of  filling  the  palace  with  lewd  women,  of  or- 
was  confined  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  from  daining  a  bishop  in  a  stable,  drinking  the  devil's 
whence  she  made  her  escape  by  a  contrivance  health,  &c.    As  the  pope  still  refused  to  appear 
of  her  confessor.    With  him  and  one  female  to  justify  himself,  be  was  formally  deposed; 
attendant  she  concealed  herself  for  some  days  and  Leo  the  chief  secretary,  though  a  layman, 
in  a  wood ;  but,  being  obliged  to  remove  thence  elected  in  his  stead.    The  new  pope,  in  com- 
for  vrant  of  food,  she  applied  for  protection  to  pliment  to  the  emperor,  granted  a  bull,  by  which 
Adekird  bishop  of  Reggio.    This  person  recom-  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his  successors 
mended  her  to  his  uncle  Otho,  who  had  a  strong  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes  and 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.    Here  investing  archbishops  and  bishops;  and  that 
she  was  besieged  by  Berengarius ;  upon  which  none  should  dare  to  consecrate  a  bishop  without 
messengers  were  sent  to  Otho  king  of  Germany,  leave  obtained  of  the  emperor.    Thus  were  the 
informing  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  affairs  of  Italy  still  kept  m  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  easily  obtain  even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.,  who  appears 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  to  have  been  a  wise  and  active  prince.    He  was 
This  proposal  he  readily  accepted,  and  mar-  no  sooner  gone  than  the  new  pope  was  deposed, 
ried  Adelaide ;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain  all  his  decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condi-  The  party  of  Leo  was  now  treated  with  great 
tion  of  his  doing  hproage  for  them  to  the  kings  cruelty:  but  John  soon  finished  his  career;  for 
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about  the  middle  of  May,  964,  the  same  yeat  in  free  citieB  were  governed  by  two  or  morecoosula, 
which  he  had  been  restored,  being  surprised  in  afterwards  called  potentates,  chosen  annnallyy 
bed  with  a  Roman  lady,  he  received  a  olow  on  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
the  head  from  the  devil,  according  to  the  authors  before  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor*s 
of  those  times,  of  which  he  died  eight  days  conunissary.  The  tribute  exacted  was  called 
after.  A  cardinal  deacon^  named  Benedict,  was  foderuro,  parata,  and  niansionaticum.  By  the 
then  elected  by  the  Romans,  but  deposed  by  foderum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity  of  oor% 
Otho,  and  banished  to  Hamburgh.  The  empe^  which  the  cities  v?ere  obliged  to  furnish  to  the 
ror  was  scarcdy  returned  to  Germany,  when  his  king,  when  marching  with  an  army,  or  making  a 
fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  sent  for  Adelbert,  progress  through  the  country;  though  the  value 
who  had  fled  to  Corsica.  But,  being  soon  re«  of  this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the 
duced,  they  continued  quiet  for  about  a  year ;  parata  was  understood  the  expense  laid  out  in 
after  which  they  revolted  again,  and  imprisoned  keeping  the  public  road»  and  bridges  in  repair; 
the  pope.  Otho,  however,  provoked  at  their  and  the  mansionaticum  included  those  expenses 
refractory  disposition,  soon  retnmed,  and  pu-  which  were  required  for  lodging  troops  or  accoss- 
nished  the  rebels  with  great  seventy :  after  which  modating  them  in  tlieir  camp.  Under  pretence 
he  made  several  laws  for  the  better  regolatton  of  of  this  last  article  the  inhabitants  were  some- 
tbe  cities  of  Rome  and  Venice  and  caused  his  times  stripped  of  all  they  possessed  except  their 
son  Otho,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  be  oxen  and  seed.  Besides  regulating  what  regarded 
crowned  emperor.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  cities,  Otho  distributed  honors  and  posses- 
Otho  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Nicephorus,  sions  ta  those  who  had  served  him  faithftilly. 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  demanding  his  step^  The  honors  consisted  in  the  titles  of  duke^  mar- 
daughter  Theopbania  in  marriage  for  Uie  young  quis,  count,  cs^tain,  valvaaor,  and  valvasin ;  the 
emperor :  upon  this  alliance  being  rejected,  with  possessions  were,  besides  land,  the  duties  arising 
circumstances  of  atrocious  perfidy,  Otbo  in-  from  the  harbours^  ferries,  roads,  fish-ponds^ 
stantly  invaded  the  countries  of  Apukia  and  mills,  sahnpits,  the  uses  of  rivers,  &c.  Ice.  The 
Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Greek  army,  dukes,  marauises,  and  counts,  were  those  who 
In  the  mean  time,  Nicephorus  being  killed,  and  received  dukedoms,  marquisates,  and  counties, 
bis  throne  usurped  by  John  Zimisces^  Otbo  ea^  from  the  king  in  fiefs ;  the  captains  had  the  coin- 
tered  into  an  alnance  with  the  latter,  and  eanly  nand  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant 
.  obtained  Tbcoptana  for  his  son.  from  the  king,  duke,  marquis^  or  count ;  the  vaU 
She  was  crowned  with  great  svlennity  on  the  vasora  were  subordinate  to  tiie  CtptAili^  and  the 
8th  of  April  969 :  al  the  same  time,  it  is  pre**  vaWasins  to  them. 

tended  by  some  autfiors,  that  the  Greeks  re*  No  sooner  was  th*  death  of  Otho  I.  known 
Donnotd  their  rights  to  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  in  Italy,  than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed 
After  the  celebration  of  this  noniage,  the  empe^  from  all  restraint,  die  ndUes  declared  war  against 
ror  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  each  other:  some  cities  revolted,  and  chose  to 
who  still  reskled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  bo^  themselves  consuls;  while  the  dominions  of 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  several  Germaik  others  were  seized  by  tin  nobles,  who  strength- 
nobles,  he  dieagbt  proper  to  return  thither,  ened  themselves  by  erecting  citadels.  Rome 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  973.  At  the  especially  was  harassed  by  tumults^  occasioned 
tirtte  of  Otio^  death  Ittly  was  divided  into  the  chiefly  by  the  seditions  practices  of  one  Cincins^ 
provinees  of  Aptilia*  Calabria,  the  dnkedom^  of  who  pressed  his  fellow-«itiiens  to  restore  the 
oenevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  duke*  ancient  republic.'  As  the  pope  continiied  i&rm 
dom  of  SfMolcto,  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Lorobardy,  in  the  interests  of  the  emperor^  Cincius  caused 
snd  die  maranisates  of  Ancona,  Verona,  Friu^  hsm  to  be  strangled  by  FrSBBCo,  ^  cvditial  dear 
Trevtso,  and  Genoa.  AfiaUa  and  Calabria  were  con  ;  who  was  sooo  rewarded  wilh  the  ponti- 
s&H  claimed  by  the  Goeeks ;  but  all  the  rest  ficate,  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Bonifiiee 
were  either  imsMdiateW  snb^  to,  or  held  of,  VII.  Another  pope  wae  diosen  by  the  foctiea 
the  kings  ol  Italy.  Otho  omiforred  Benevento,  of  the  count  of  Tuscany;  who,  beii^^  approved 
iacludirtg  the  ancient  Samniara,.  on  the  duke  of  by  the  emperor,  drove  Umcius  and  J^iface  oat 
that  name.  Campania  and  Lncasna  he  gave  to  or  the  city.  Disturbuices  ef  a  siaftilar  kind 
the  dukes  of  Capua,  Naples^  and  Skilemo.  took  place  in  other  cities;  but  BlilBn  continued 
Rome  with  its  tcsntovy,  Ravenna  wilii  the  exaiu  quiet  and  loyal.  In  the  o^ean  time  Bonifiice 
chate,  the  dukedonn  of  Spoleto,  with  Tuscany,  fled  for  refuge  to  Constanthoople^ where  heexcited 
and  the  maequisaea  of  iWicoaa,  he  granted  to  the  the  emperor  to  make  war  against  Otho  II.  In 
pope ;  and  letained  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  979  an  army  was  accordingly  senC  into  Italy 
fosB.  of  a  kiflgdom.  Sane  of  the  cities  were  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria;  bat  the 
left  fsse,  but  all  trihwiafly.  He  appointed  several  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  foiWidable 
beroditasy  narqtitsates  and  counties,  but  re-  army ;  and,  having  taken  a  severe  revenge  on 
served  to  himself  the  aoveseign  jurisdiction  in  the  aitthors  of  the  disturbances,  drove  the  Greeks 
their  temtoaieaL  Hw  liberty  of  the  cities,  con-  entirely  out  of  the  provinces  they  had  seised^ 
sisted  hi  a^frecdonr  to  cbeese  their  own  made-  Having  then  caused  nis  son  Otho  III.,  at  that 
tralesy  to  be  jpdged  by  theiB^ewn  laws,  and  to  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  to  be  proclaimed 
dispose  of  their  own  revenues;  on  cendition  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  963w 
thai  they  taek  the  oath. of  allegianoe  to  the  king.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this  emperor 
and  paid  the  eastomary  tribute.  The  cities  that  one  is  very  remarkable,  and  gives  a  strange  idesi 
were  not  free  were  geveoned  by  the  commis-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time.  He 
series-  op  HeMtenants  ol  the  emperor :  but  the  made  a  law,  that  no  Italian  should  be  believed 
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vpoo  his  oadi;  and  that,  in  any  dispute  which  Benedict;  who  in  his  turn  ivas  expelled  by  John 
ooold  not  be  decided  otherwise  than  by  wit-  bishop  of  Sabinuoy  who  assumed  the  title  of 
naacBf  the  parties  should  have  recourse  to  a  Sylvester  III.  Three  months  after  Benedict  was 
dueL  Otfao  III.  succeeded  to  the  empire  at  rettored,  and  excommunicated  his  rivals;  but 
twelve  yean  of  age;  and  during  his  minorityi  soon  alter  resigned,  or  rather  sold  the  pontificate 
fte  disturbances  in  Italy  revived.  Cincius,  called  for  a  sum  of  money.  In  a  short  time  he  re^ 
also  Crescentius,  renewed  his  scheme  of  r^tor«  claimed  it;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  three 
ing  the  republic.  Pope  John  XV.,  opposing  popes,  each  of  whom  was  supported  on  a  branch 
thisy  was  driven  out  ef  the  city ;  but  was  soon  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all  of  them  made 
after  recalled,  on  its  being  known  that  he  had  themselves  odious  by  their  scandalous  lives, 
applied  to  the  emperor  for  assistance.  A  few  At  last  a  priest  called  Gratian  put  an  end  to  this 
years  after  Crescentius  again  revolted,  and  ex*  triumvir4te-  Partly  by  aitifice,  and  partly  by 
pelled  Gregory  V.  the  successor  of  John  XV. ;  presents,  he  persuaded  alt  the  three  to  renounce 
raising  to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  their  pretensions ;  and  the  people  of  Rome,  out 
own,  under  the  name  of  John  XVI.  Otho,  en-  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  service  to  the  church, 
raged  at  this  insult,  i^tumed  to  Rome  with  a  chose  him  pope,  under  the  name  of  Grt^ry 
powerfbl  army  in  998,  besieged  and  took  it  by  VI,  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this  electiooi 
assault ;  after  which  he  caused  Crescentius  to  be  in  which  h9  had  not  been  consulted,  and,  march- 
beheaded,  and  the  pope  be  had  set  up,  after  ing  an  army  into  Italyi  deposed  Gregory  for 
having  his  eyes  pulled  out  and  his  nose  cut  off,  to  simonv :  the  vacant  papal  chair  was  fUled  by  his 
be  thrown  headlong  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  owq  ^anc^Ior  Ueidiger,  bishop  of  Bamberg^ 
Fouryearsafterhenimself  died  of  thesniallpox;  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  II.,  and 
or,  according  to  some,  was  poisoned  by  the  afterwards  consecrated  Henry  and  the  empress 
widow  of  Crescentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  Agnes.  The  Romans  now  swore  never  to  elect 
noder  a  promise  of  marriage.  a  pope  vrithout  the  approbation  of  the  reigning 
Otho  WIS  succeeded  in  w  imperial  throne  by  emperor ;  and  Henry  proceeded  to  Capua,  where 
Heniy  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandson  to  Otho  he  was  vi3ited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus,  and  other 
II.,  who  had  no  sooner  settled  the  affairs  of  Norman  adventurers^who  had  made  themselves 
Germany,  than  he  found  it  necessary  to  march  mastera  of  grea^  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabna* 
into  It^  against  Ardouiu  marquis  of  Ivrea,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy^  Henry  not  only  solemnly  invested  them  with 
Him  he  defeated  in  an  ensagement,  and  was  those  territories  which  Uiey  had  acquired  by 
hhttself  crowned  king  of  Ita%  at  Pavia  in  1005;  conquest,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excom« 
hut  a  fbw  years  after  a  new  contest  arose  about  municat^  the  Beneventines,  who  naid  refused  to 
the  papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  pre-  open  their  gates  to  him,^  and  bestowed  that  city 
sence  of  the  emperor.  &fbre  he  arrived,  how-  aad  its  dependencies,  as  fiefk  of  the  en^ire^ 
ever,  one  of  the  competitors,  Benedict  VIII.,  had  upon  the  ?K>rman8.  The  emperor  was  scarcelj 
overpowered  his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  returned  to  Germaay  when  he  received  in* 
queen  received  the  imperial  crown  f^om  his  telligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  iJ.  He 
hands.  Before  Ae  emperor  entered  the  church,  vras  succeeded  in  the  apostolic  wte  by  D»<> 
the  pope  enquired  of  nim,  *WiU  you  olnerve  mascus  II.;  who  also  dyin|Q,  soon  after  his 
jroor  fidelity  to  me  and  my  successors  in  every  etevation,  Henry  nominated  Bnmo  bbhop 
thing?' To  which  he  answered  in  die  affinnative:  of  Tbut  to  the  vacant  chair.  This  Bnmo^ 
and,  after  his  coronation,  confirmed  and  added  who  was  the  emperor's  relation,  immediatelj 
to  the  privileges  bestowed  on  die  Roman  see  by  assumed  the  pontincal  attiie;  bu^  being  a  modest 
his  predecessors.  Having  repelled  the  incursions  and  pious  prelate,  threw  it  off  on  his  journey, 
of  tte  Saracens,  and  reduced  the  peatest  part  of  by  the  persuasion  of  a  monk  of  Chiny,  tumid, 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  died  m  1024.  Tt^  Hildebiand,  afterwards  the  fhmoua  Gregory  VII., 
deadi  of  thb  emperor  was,  as  usua),  followed  by  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  pecw>n.  *  The 
a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad,  being;  emperor  alone,,  said  Hildebrand,nas  no  right  to 
ekoten  emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  create  a  pope.  He  accompanied  Bruno,  and 
of  Italy  by  the  archbishop  of  Milaa;  while  a  secretly  retarded  his  election,  that  he  might  arro* 
party  of  the  nobles  offered  the  crown  to  Robert  gate  to  himself  the  merit  of  obtaining  it  The 
fting  of  France,  or  his  son  Hufsh.  But  this  ^heme  succeeded:  Bruno,  who  took  the  name 
offer  being  declined,  and  another  likewise  made  of  Leo  IX.,  believing  himself  indebted  to  Hil- 
to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad  enjoyed  debrand  fbr  the  pontificate,  fiivored  him  with  his 
^e  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbishop,  particular  friendship  and'  confidence;  and  hence 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  m  originated  the  power  of  this  enterprising  monk, 
1036 ;  and  the  next  year  he  received  the  impe-  of  obscure  biith,  but  boundtess  ambition,  who 
>ial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.,  in.  presence  of  governed  Rome  so  long,  and  whose  leal  for  d^e 
Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  and  Rodolph  exaltation  of  the  church  occasioned  so  many 
III.  king  of  Burgundy.  His  reign  was  similar  disasters  to  Europe.  Leo  soon  after  his  etev»- 
lo  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Italians  re-  tion  wuted  on  the  emperor  at  Wormy,  to  ask 
molted,  the  pope  was  expelled,  malcontents  were  assistance  against  the  Normati  princes,  wto  were 
>tthdued,  and  the  pope  restored:  after  which  the  become  the  terror  of  Italy.  Heniy  fhmished 
^uiperor  returned  to  Germany,  and  died  in  his  holiness  with  an  army ;  at  the  head  of  which 
^^.  Under  Henry  IFL,  who  succeeded  Con-  he  marched  against  the  Norman^,  after  having 
'Bdf  the  disturbances  were  prodigiously  aug-  excommunicated  them ;  accompanied  by  a  great 
*9<)ated.    Pope  Sylvester  II.  was  driven  out  by  number  of  bishops  and  other  ^clesiastics,  vriio 
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«vere  all  either  killed   or  taken  prisoners,  the  the  tribunal  of  tlie  holy  see,  on  account  of  hit 

Germans  and  Italians  being  totally  routed.    Leo  loose  life,  and  to  answer  the  charge  of  having; 

himself  was  led  captive  to  Benevento,  of  which  exposed  the  investiture  of  the  bishops  to  sale ; 

the  Normans  were  now    masters,  but  which  at  the  same  time  that  the    pope  excited  his 

Henry  had  eranted  to  the  pope  in  exchange  for  German  subjects  to  rebel  against  him.    The  re- 

Ihe  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany.    Here  he  was  bels,  however,  were  defeated,  and  peace  was 

treated  with  so  much  respect  by  the  conquerors,  restored  to   Germany :  but  soon  after,  Hilde- 

that  he  revoked  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  brand  himself  being  elected  to  the  pontificate, 

and  joined  his  sanction  to  the  imperial  inves-  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  he  openly  as- 

titure  for  the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  sumed  the  superiority  over  every  earthly  monarch, 

and  Calabria.    Leo  died  soon  after  his  release ;  6.  Italy  during  the  ekventh  and  twelfth  untu- 

and  the  emperor  about  the  same  time  caused  his  ries,  and  to  the  diwutes  of  the   Guelphs  and 

infimt  son,  afterwards  the  femous  Henry  I^.,  to  GibeUnet, — Gregory  began  nis  pontificate  with 

be  declared  king  of  the  Romans.    Gebehard,  a  excommunicating  every  ecclesiastic  who  should 

German  bishop,  was  elected   pope,  under  the  receive  a  benefice  from  the  hands  of  a  layman, 

nameof  Victor  II.,  and  confirmed  oy  the  address  and  every  layman  who  ahould  take  upon  him 

of  liildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  emperor  in  to  confer  such  a  benefice.   The  emperor,  instead 

person  for  that  purpose,  though  he  disdained  to  of  resenting  this  insolence,  submitted,  and  wrote 

consult  him  beforehand.    Perhaps  Hildebrand  a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope ;  who,  upon  this, 

would  not  have  found  his  task  so  easy,  had  not  condescended  to  take  him  into  favor,  after  having 

Henty  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hunga-  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  licentious  life, 

rians.    As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  finbhed  this  The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  empe- 

virar  be  marched  into  Italy  to  inspect  the  conduct  ror  was,  however,  soon  revived  and  brought  to  a 

of  his  sister  Beatrice,  widow  ot  Bonififtce  mar-  crisis.    Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 

quis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  prisoner.    She  posed  by  his  brother  Geysa,  had  fled  to  Henry 

had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain,  without  tor  protection,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hun- 

his  consent ;  and  contracted  Matilda,  her  daugh-  gary  to  the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favored  Geysa, 

ter  by  the  marquis,  to  Godfrey  duke  of  Spoleto  exclaimed  against  this  act  of  submission ;  and 

and  Tuscany,  Gozelo's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  said,  in  a  letter  to  Solomon,  <  You  ought  to  know 

This  formidable  alliance  justly  alarmed  Henry ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  belongs  to   the 

be  therefore  attempted  to  dissolve  it,  by  carrying  Roman  church ;  and  learn  that  you  will  incur 

his  sister  into  Germany ;  where  he  died  soon  after  the  indignation  of  the  holy  see,  if  you  do  not 

bis  return,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  dominions  of 

the  sixteenth  of  his  reign.  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor.*  Henry,  though 

This  emperor,  in  his  last  journey  to  Italy,  highly  provoked   at  this    declaration,  thought 

concluded  an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  proper  to  treat  it  with  neglect ;  upon  which 

Venice.    That  republic  was  already  rich  and  Gregory  resumed  the  dispute  about  investitures, 

powerful,  thouffh  it  had  only  been  enfranchised  Tlie  predecessors  of  Henry  had  in  common  with 

m  998,  from  the  tribute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  almost  all  princes  enjoyed  the  right  of  nomi- 

gold,  which  it  formerly  paid,  as  a  mark  of  sub-  nating  bishops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them 

jection  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.    Ge-  investiture    by  the  cross  and  the  ring.    The 

noa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power  and  in  popes  bad  been  accustomed,  on    their    part, 

commerce,  and  was  already  in  possession  of  the  to  send  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to 

island  of  Corsica,  which  it  had  taken  from  the  entreat  their  assistance  in  filling  up  the  sees,  &c. 

Saracens.    These  two  cities  engrossed  at  this  and,  to  obtain  their  confirmation.     Gregory, 

time  almost  all  the  trade  of  Europe.    Henry  however,  sent  two  legates  to  summon  Henry  to 

IV.  vras  only  five  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  appear  before  him  as  a  delinquent,  because  he 

and  the  popes  made  use  of  the  respite  given  continued  to  bestow  investitures,  notwithstanding 

them  by  his  minority  to  shake  off  their  depend-  the  recent  apostolic  decree  to  the   contrary ; 

ence  upon  the  emperors.    After  various  contests  adding  that,  it  he  should  fiiil  to  yield  obedience 

about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.,  a  creature  of  to  the  church,  he  must  expect  to  be  excommuni- 

HildebrancTs,  was  elected ;  who  passed  the  fol-  cated  and  dethroned.    Incensed  at  this  arrogant 

lowing  celebrated  decree,  viz.  that  for  the  future  message,  from  one  whom  he  considered  as  his 

the  cardinals  only  should  elect  the  pope ;  and  vassal,  Henry  dismissed  the  legates  with  very 

that  the  election  should  aftervrards  be  confirmed  little  ceremony,  and  iu  1 106  convoked  an  assem- 

by  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people, '  saving  bly  of  all  the  princes  and  dignified  ecclesiastics 

the  honor,*  adds  he, '  due  to  our  dear  son  Henry  at  Worms ;  where,  after  mature  deliberation,  they 

now  king ;  and  who,  if  it  please  God,  shall  be  concluded   that  Gregory,  having  usurped  the 

one  day  emperor,  according  to  the  right  which  chair  of  St«  Peter  by  indirect  means,  infected  the 

we  have  already  conferred  upon  him.'    After  church  of  God  with  many  novelties  and  abuses, 

this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Norman  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  in 

princes,  who,  though  they  had  lately  sworn  to  several  scandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by  that 

hold  their  possessions  from  the  emperor,  now  supreme  authority  derived  from  his  predecessors, 

stipulated  to  hold  them  from  the  pope ;  and  hence  ought  to  divest  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint 

arose  the  pope*s  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  another  in  his  place.     In  consequence  ot  this 

kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     Henry  having  determination,  Ileniv  sent  an  ambassador  to 

assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands  in  Rome,  with  a  formal  deprivation  of  Gregory ; 

1072,  being  u»en  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  who,  in  his  turn,  convoked  a  council,  at  which 

iummoned  by  Alexander  II.  to  appear  before  were  present  110   bishops,  yrho   unanimously 
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MDeed  that  the  pope  had  just  caxuie  to  depose  (not  altogether  without  reason)  as  the  lord  and 

Henry,  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  master  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Christendom, 

the  princes  and  states  had  taken  in  his  favor,  and  said  in  several  of  his  letters  that  <  it  was  his  duty 

to  prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correspondence  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  kings.' 
with  him,  on  pain  of  excommunication;  which        This  extraordinary  conduct  of  Henry  save 

was  immediately  fulminated  against  the  emperor  much  disgust  to  the  princes  of  Italy.     They 


from  governing  the  Teutonic  kingdom  and  Italy :  gory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their  detestation 

I  release  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  of  bis  meanness.    He  took  advantage  of  this  : 

to  him ;  aud  strictly  forbid  all  persons  from  and,  by  a  change  of  fortune  hitherto  unknown  to 

serving  or  attending  him  as  king  V    The  circular  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  strong  party  in 

letters  written  by  mis  pontiff  breathe  the  same  Italy  when  abandoned  in  Germany.     All  Lom- 

spirit  with  his  sentence  of  deposition.    He  there  l>ardy  took  up  arms  against  the  pope,  while  he 

repeats  several  times,  'that  bishops  are  superior  was  raising  all  Germany  against  tne  emperor, 

to  kings,  and  made  to  judge  them  I'  expressions  Gregory  made  use  of  every  art  to  get  another 

alike  artful  and  presumptuous,  and  calculated  for  emperor  elected  in  Germany;  and  Henry,  on  his 

bringing  in  all  tne  churchmen  to  his  standard,  part,  left  nothing  undone  to  persuade  the  Italians 

Gregory  knew  well  what  consequences  would  to  elect  another  pope.     The  Germans  chose 

follow  the  thunder  of  the  church.    The  German  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  was  solemnly 

bishops  came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  crowned  at  Mentz ;  and  Gregory,  hesitating  on 

with  many  of  the  nobles :  the  torch  of  civil  war  this  occasion,  behaved  trulv  like  the  supreme 

•till  lay  smothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  judge  of  kings.    He  had  deposed  Henry,  but 

was  suiSlcient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.    The  Saxons,  still  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  him :   he 

Henry's  old  enemies,  made  use  of  the  papal  therefore  affected  to  oe  displeased  that  Rodolph 

displeasure  for  rebelling  against  him.     £ven  was  consecrated  without  his  order ;  and  declared 

Gudph,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  that  he  would  acknowledge,  as  emperor  and  king 

duchy  of  Bavaria,  supported  the  malcontents  of  Germany,  him  of  the  two  competitors  who 

with  that  power  which  he  owed  to  his  sovereign's  should  be  most  submissive  to  the  holy  see. 

bounty :  nay,  those  very  princes  and  prelates  Henry,  however,  trusting  more  to  the  valor  of  his 

who  had  assisted  in  deposing  Gregory  gave  up  troops  than  to  the  generosity  of  the  pope,  set 

their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope;  and  his  out  immediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated 

holiness  was  solicited  to  come  to  Augsburg  for  his  enemies  in  several  engagements ;  and  Gre- 

that  purpose.    Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  gory,  seeing  no  hopes  of  submission,  thundered 

proce^ing,  Henry  took  the  unaccountable  reso-  out  a  second  excommunication  afl;ainst  him,  con- 

lution  of  suddenly  passing  the  Alps,  accompanied  firming  at  the  same  time  the  election  of  Rodolph, 

only  by  a  few  domestics,  to  ask  absolution  of  the  to  whom  he  sent  a  golden  crown,  on  which  the 

pope,  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Appen-  following  verse,  equally  haughty  and  puerile,  was 

nine  Mountains,   a  fortress  belonging  to  the  engraved: — 

couatea  or  duchess  Matilda.  At  the  gates  of  p^^  ^^  p  p  jj.^^  Roddpho. 
this  place  the  emperor  presented  himself  as  an  '^ 
humble  penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  with-  This  donation  was  ako  accompanied  with  a  most 
out  the  outer  court;  where,  being  stripped  of  his  enthosiastic  anathema  against  Henry.  After 
robes,  and  wrapped  in^sackcloth,  he  was  obliged  depriving  him  of  strength  in  combat,  and  con- 
to  remain  three  days  in  the  month  of  January,  denming  him  never  to  be  victorious,  it  concludes 
bare-footed  and  fasting,  before  he  was  permitted  with  the  following  remarkable  apostrophe  to  St. 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness ;  who  was  all  that  Peter  and  St.  Paul  :^<  Make  all  men  sensible 
time  shut  up  wim  the  devout  Matilda.  Her  that,  as  you  can  bind  and  loose  every  thing  in 
attachment  to  Gregory,  which  some  historians  heaven,  you  can  also  upon  earth  take  from  or 
represent  as  licentious,  and  her  hatred  to  the  give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deserts,  em- 
Germans,  were  so  great,  that  she  made  over  all  pires,  kingdoms,  principalities — ^let  the  kings  and 
her  estates  to  the  apostolic  see :  a  donation  which  princes  of  the  age  then  instantly  fieel  yourpower, 
was  the  cause  of  numerous  wars,  which  since  that  that  they  may  not  dare  to  despise  the  orders  of 
period  have  raged  between  the  emperors  and  the  your  church ;  let  your  justice  be  so  speedily  ex- 
popes.  She  possessed  in  her  own  right  great  ecuted  upon  Henry,  that  nobody  may  doubt  but 
part  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Pla-  he  falls  by  your  means  and  not  by  chance.'  To 
centia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almost  the  avoid  the  effects  of  this  second  excommuniciu- 
whole  of  what  was  called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  tion,  Henry  assembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol, 
Peter,  from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto ;  together  with  about  twenty  German  bishcms,  who,  acting  also 
part  of  Umbria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  for  the  bishops  of  Lombaray,  unanimously  re- 
Ancona.  The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  solved,  that  the  pope,  instead  of  having  power 
to  throw  himself  at  the  pontiff's  feet,  who  con-  over  the  emperor,  owed  him  obedience  and  alle- 
descended  to  grant  him  absolution,  after  he  had  giance;  and  that  Gregory  VII.,  having  rendered 
sworn  obedience  to  him  in  all  Uiings,  and  pro-  himself  unworthy  of  the  papal  chair  by  his  con- 
mised  to  submit  to  his  solemn  decision  at  Augs-  duct  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be  deposed  from  a 
burg:  so  that  Henry  obtained  nothing  but  dignity  he  so  little  deserved.  They  accordingly 
disgrace  by  his  journey;  while  Gregory,  elated  .degraded  Uildebrand;  and  eltfcted  in  his  room 
by  his  triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himself  Guibert  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  a  person  of  un- 
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dbuBled  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  only  one  wha 

III.    Uenty  ipromised  to  put  the  new  pope  in  flatlv  relbsed  his  protection ;   but  the  successors 

possession  or  Home,  but  was  obliged  in*  iKe  of  that  prince  had  neitlier  tiie  power  nor  the 

mean  time  to  employ,  all  his  foreas  against  Ro-  firmnesBr  to  reject  this  shameful  servitude.     The 

dolph,  who  had  rfr«ssembled  a  Isr^  body  df  cacQses  which  operated  to  favor  the  growth  of 

troops  in  Saxony.     The  two  afimies  met  near  this  exti^ordinary  i>ower  were  the  barbarism  and 

Menburg,  and  both  fought  with^'  great  foty;  but  ignorance  of  the  times,  with  its  concomitant  su- 

the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  inclined  to  Bo^  petstitiDn.    The  pontiffs  of  those  miserable  times 

dMIHf  when  hb  hand  wa»  cul^  oH^  by  tbe  Ikmous  wem  almt)^t  adored  as  god's  on  earth.    The  re- 

Goafmy  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  service  of  belltous  and  ambitious  barons,  in  order  to  rais« 

Henry,  and  afterwasds  renowned  for  hi«>eDnquesC  themselves  and  to  humTUe  the;r  respective  sove* 

of  Jerusalem.     Discountged  by  the  misfortune  reiglis^  gave  in  tr>  these  impostures :  and  this  is 

of  their  chief,  the  rebels  gave  way;-  and  Ito«  the  soQticewhetkCe  the  electors,  dukes,  landgraves, 

dol0by  perceiving,  his  end  approaching,  ordefetf  mat^trstves,  &c.,  ot  OefiHany,  have  procured  the 

the  hand  that  was  cut  off  to  be  brotighf  him^  sovereign    Authority    which   they    now   enjoy. 

and'  aMde  a  speech  to  his  officers  on-  the  occasion  They  encouraged  the  ptie^ts  in  the  dispute  about 


fieniy  ;  add  which>^  the  instigation  of  Rome,  I  t&e  weakness  of  Germany  in  our  days,  which  has 

&iveiviolakedyi»perftdiously  aspiring  at  an-honor  made  it  a  hot-bed  of  dissention  and  cabal,  and 

that  was  not  my  due/  keeps  the  whole  of  that  extensive  country  in  dis^ 

Thus*  delitienBd  from  this  fomidable  sntteo^  order  or  war.  Wheti  these  Tittle  impotent  princes 

Biatf  Ueary  soon  dispetsed  the  rest  of  bis  ensfimes'  lose  H  pan  of  their  territory  they  appeal  to  )u»- 

io-  Uesaaady,  and  sdk  dut  for  Italy  to  settle  Cle^  tice  .for  the  violence  they  have  suffered :  and  an 

xttflnt  in  tbe  papal  chair.     But,  the  gates  of  otitcty  is  raised^  because  t)ie  Utile  miserable  duke 

Bob*  bmngi  shut  aaatnstbim^  he  wae  obliged-  to'  of  Saxony  is  obliited  tb  cede  a  part  of  his  terri* 

alUokitiii  fenn»-  The  siege  oontifiued  upw^rdr  tory  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  whole  Euro- 

of'two  yeuBy  Henry,  during  tliet  tinier  being  pean  syMem. 

obliged  t»  <)imU  some  inserrectkNis  in  Germany.       'The  emperor/  he  eontitfues;  *  being  obliged  to 

The.  oity  wae«  at  length  carried  by  assault,  tmd  give  op  the  paMnage  6f  the  church  to  the  pon- 

withr.  diffieuUy  saved  from  being  pillaged ;  but  tiffli^  tarnished  the  lustre  df  the  imperial  cn>wn : 

Gregory  waa  not  taken:  he  letired  mto  tke  caatte  and  die  subsequent  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of 

oT  SL  Aagsioy  and  thence  defied  and  escommtn  Rome  to  the  popes;  by  the  house  of  Hapsbuig, 

nicattd  the  eonqueror.     The  new  pope  war,  has  completed  t6e  elevation  of  this  non-oescripl 

however,  oonseorated  with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  monstrous  atithertty.    How  far  justice  wa» 

and  expressed  his  gratitude  by  crovrnmg  Henry,  concerifed  in  restoring  this  charlatan  government 

with  the  concurrence  of  tkeftoman  senate  and  in  our  days  is' a  question  which  posterity  will 

peoplei    Meanwhile  the  siege  of  St  Angcto  was  deride.    It  never  did  any  thins(  but  mischief  as 

going  on;  but,  the  emperoe  being  called  hnrio  long  as  it  had  the  mf*aiis,  and  now  that  it  is  a 

Lombardy,  Eobert  Guiscard  released  Gregory,  cypher  in  the  aifhir^  of  Europe  it  can  do  no 

who  died  soon  after  at  Salerno.    HisUst  words,  good  :  by  its  existence  it  only  rosters  bigotry  and 

borraw«d'fVom9cripttire,were'Worthyofa  better  igttommc«.    If  the  sovereigns  flatter  themselves 

cause :  '  I  hevie  loved  justio^nd  hated  iniquity ;  that,  by  supporting  its  authority  at  the  expense 

therefore  I  die  in  exile  1'    iftnry,  however,  did  of  human  improvement,  they  will  secure  their 

nQi>eaje3rall*the.advaBtages  that  might  have  been  own,  they  will  be  mistaken ;  if  it  be  allowed  to 

exfieoted*  from,  the  death  of  Gregory.    In  1101  regain  its*  influence  on  the  vulgar  it  will  again 

Pascal  IL  ewited  hie  son  to  rebel  against  him.  attempt  to  turn  that  very  influence  on  their 

The  yooog.prinoepersisted-in  his  rebellion:  and  heeds;   it  will' renew  alV  the  impudent  preten- 

at  lasl^  iMWing  by  feigned  submissions  prevailed  sions  of  past  times,  and  teach  the  unlettered  peo- 

on   tee   emperor    te    disband    his    army,   he  pie  to  look  to  it  for  authority  and  protection.' 
treaeheDovsly*  seized  and  confined  him.    Henry,        The  dispute  about  investitures  was  not  termi'- 

hofweveiv  foi»d  means  to  escape  from  his  confine-  nated  by  the  deposition  and  death  of  Henry  IV. 

ment9.eBd« attempted  to  engage  all  the  sovereigns  His  son  Henry  V.  pui^ued  the  very  same  oon- 

of^  Europe  in  hds^  quarrel ;  but,  before  any  thing  duct  for  wliich  he  had  deposed  bis'mther.    Pas- 

efieetuak  oeirid  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  cal  opposed  him  With  violence;  upon  which 

11061  Henry  gave  htm  an 'invitation  into  Germtiny,  t6 

Mr.  Leolsiev  in  his  History  of  the  Balance  end  the  dispute  in  an  amicable  mminer.    Pascal 

of  Powcv  in<  Europe,  has  some  excellent  reflec-  did  not  accept  of  this  invitation  :  butput  himself 

tiona-  on    the  exireoidinary   success  of    Gre*  under  the  protection  of  Philip  i.  of  France,  who 

goiy  in  hiS' attempts  to  aggrandise  the  papal  see.  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  contending 

*  By- degrees/  he  observes, '  the  popes  extended  parties.    This,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and 

themselves!  like  the  jacobins  of  the  French  re-  Henry  was- prevented  bywiM  in  Hungary  and 

voltttien,  their  policy  was  to  excite  sedition  in  Poland  irom  paying  any  forther  attention  to  the 

all'oountries^  ana  tb  establish  their  own  influence  afihir  of  investitures.    At  last,  having  settled  the 

everywhere.    Gregory  knew  so  well  how  to  jarring  interestir  of  Germany,  he  resolved  to  goto 

cover  his  ambition  under  the  mask  of  religion,  Rome,  to  adjust  the  dispute  personally  with  the 

that  he  found  means  to  engage  every  prince  in  pope.    To  give  his  arguments  the  greater  weight, 

Furope   to   acknowledge  him    as  liege  lord,  nowever  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
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QOyOOO  ineo.    Pascal  received  him  with  great  rights,  not  with  the  cross,  but  with  the  sceptre; 
a,ppcaraDce  of  fricDdship,  but  would  not  renounce  and  should  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  these  nghts 
the  claim  of  investitures ;  and  Henry  ordered  the  only.    After  the  desih  of  Heory  V.  the  usual 
pope  to  be  seized.    The  consul  put  the  citizens  disorders  took  place  in  Italy :    during  wliich 
m  arms  to  defend  the  pi|Pey  ana  a  battle  was  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  conquered  Sicily,  and 
fought  within  the  walls  of  Kome.    The  slaughter  assumed  ^  right  of  creating  popes,  of  whom 
was  so  great  that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  were  there  were  two  at  that  time,  viz.  Innocent  II.  and 
tmged  with  blood.    The  Romans  were  defeated,  Anacletus.    Roger  drove  out  the  former,  and 
aoo  Pascal  was  taken  prisoner.    The  latter  now  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany  tfie  latter,  forcing 
renounced  his  ri^t  of  investiture;    solemnly  Roger  himself  at  the  same  time  to  retire  into 
swore  «eveF  to  resume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  SicUy.    The  emperor  then  conducted  Innocent 
s^on  as  Henry  was  gone, by  fi^hninaling  the  sen*  back  to  Rome  in  triumph;  and  ba.viiig  subdued 
tenoe  of  e^communicalion  against  hiia.  Xnllli  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  rest  of  Roger's 
^ed  the  countess  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  Italian  dominions,  erected  them  into  a  principa- 
all  her  dominions  to  Uie  pope;  but,  Uenfy  think-  li^,  and  bestowed  it,  with  the  title  of 'duk^e,  upon 
iog  hispaelf  the  only  la^l  beu;,  aUeged,  that  it  Renand  a  German  prince,  and  one  of  his  own 
was  not  in  Matilda's  power  to  aUennte  bier  es-  relations.    In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.,  whasuo- 
tateStwhichdependedimmediatelyonthiQempii*.  ceeded  Ijothario,  the  celebrated  Actions  called 
Uf  thcK&ne  set  oal  for  Lombaidy,  and  seat  the  G«elphs»andGibelinesaiose^  which  foe  manv 
umbaswdnra  V»  the  pope,  beseeching  him  fp  se*  yoaxa  deluged  the  dties  of  Italy  with  bloedl 
▼oke  the  sentence  ot  excommunication.    PasmU  w  Conjlap  III.,  GsaifAHy,  and  Guslfhs. 
bowever,  would  not  even  fovor  the  ambassadors  They  took  their  origin  during  a  civil  war  in 
with  an  audience ;  but,  dreading  the  approach  of  Germany,   when  the  emperoPs  enemies  were 
Henry,  he  took  refoge  among  the  Nonnaa  prin*  styled  Guriphs^  and  his  triends  Gibelines;  and 
oes  in  Apulia.    The  emperor  arrived  at  Rome  in  these  names  were  quickly  {eceived  into  Italy 
1117;  but  being  soon  after  obliged  to  leave  and  other  parts  of  the  emperor's  dominions. 
it,   to   settle    some   affiiim   in   Tuscany,    the       7.  From  the  time  of  Conrad  HI.  to  the  sape- 
pope  returned  to  Rome,  but  died  in  a  few.  dUion  of  Henry  Vlt. — Of  this  civil  wax  many 
days.     On   the   third  day  after  his  decease^  of  the  cities  of  Italy  took  the  advantage  to  a»- 
cavdinal    Cajetan   was   elected    bis   suocessoc  sert  their  independence;  neither  was  it  in  the 
apd  took  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.,  but  was  power  of  Conrad,  who  dwing  his  whole  saign 
instandy  deposed  by    Henry ;    who    set    up  was  employed  in  unsuccessful  crusedes^  to  ve- 
tfae  archbishop  of  Prague*  as  Gregory  Vlli.  dace  them ;  but  in  1158  FredMiok  Bacbavoesa, 
Gelasius,.  though  supported  by    the  Norman  successor  to  Conrad,  entered  Italy  at  the  heed  of 
princes,  vras  obliged  to  take  r^ge  in  France,,  ai  veir  numerous  and  well-discipuned  army.    It 
where  he  died:  and  the  archbishop  of  Viennn  was. divided  into  several eohunQs,.for  the  Qonv&- 
was  elected  bv  the  cardinals  then  present  under  niency  of  entering  the  coan^  by  a»  many  dif- 
the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  ferent  routes.    Having  passed  the  Ai^n,  he  re- 
This  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  duced  the  town,  of  B<ascia;;,aQd,.  eontintting  to- 
widi  Henry;  bat,  not  succeeding,. he  excommu^  advance,  besieged  Milan^, which  snirendeared  at 
nicated  the  emperor,  the.  anti-pope,  and  his  ad"-  discretion.    He  was  crowned  king,  of  Lomhardy 
heients.    He  next  set  out  for  Rome,- where  he  at  Monza;  and,,  having  made  himaell  mastaa  of 
was  honorably  received ;.  i^id  Gregory  VIII.  vras  all  the  other  cities  of  thai  ooilntryi,  he  ordered  a. 
forced  to  retire  toSutri^  a^  strong  towiv garrisoned  minute  enquiry  to  be  set  on  foot  oonceming  the- 
by  the  emperor's  troQps.    Here  lie  was,  besieged  rights  of  the  empire*  exaotiag  hemeg?  of  all 
h^  Calixtus  and  the  Norman  princes.    IThe  city  those  who  held  of  it,  without  Mceptioft. even  the* 
was  soon  taken,. and  Gregory  thrown  into  prison,  bishops.     Grievanoes  were  SBdieased.;  magis* 
1^  his  competitor;  but  atla^  the  states  of  the^  tiacies^  reformed.;  the  rights  of  rendity- diseu^edi 
empire  being  wearied  out  with,  such  a.long  qiiais  and  asoertained;  new  lawn  enaotM  for.  the:  main- 
rel,  onanimonsly  suppUcaJted.  Henry,  fon  peace*,  tenanoe  of  publiis  tranquillity*  and.theenoeuifig^ 
He  reforred  matters  entirely  to  their  decision;;  meat  of  learnings  whieh  nowbegasi  tO'iewve  in 
apd,  a  diet  being  assembled!  at  Wurtzbuigh>  it.  the  school  of  Bologna.:  above  alU  subvassalS' 
was  decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  imme^  were  not  only  prohibited  irooL-  alienating  theic 
diately  sent  to  the  pope,  desiring  that  he  would,  lands,  but  also  compelled,  in.  their  oathi  to  their 
convoke  a  general  council  at  Rome^,  by  which*  lords   paramount^  to   exoept  the  empeK>e  h^ 
all  disputes  might  be  determined.     Ijiis  was  name,when.  they  swore  to. seivaiaad  assist  them 
a^oordmgly  done,  and  the  affair  of  investitures >  against  all  their  enemies.    The  pope  took,  urn*- 
at  length  regulated  in  the  following  manner,  nu  hSrage  at  thia  behavioar  towards  the  eeclesiastics£ 
That  die  emperor  should  laa^  the  commnoitiess  but  Frederick  justified  whatthe  had  donS). telling 
and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their  own  vor.  his  deputies  that  JesuaChriefe  liimself,.th(Migb  the^ 
eancies,  without  bestowin|^  investitures  with  the-  lord    of  all  the  aovereignst  unenr  esnh,.  had» 
cross  and  ring ;  that  he  should  restore  all  that  deigped  to  pay  for  himself  and  oU  Pelor  the  tri^ 
he  had  unjustly  taken  fipom  the  church;,  that,  bute  which  waa  due  to  Caesar^.  Bnt,  Frederick 
all  elections  should  be  made^  in  a.  canonical,  having  sent  commissaries^tosaperintendithe-sleDf 
maimfr,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  or  hi»  cooir.  tion  of  new  magistrates  at  Milan^.the^nhabitantai 
missaries;  and  whatever  disputes, might  happen,,  weve  so  much  prov^rf^ed  at  this  infiinfemenl  of: 
should  be  refened.to  the  decision  of  the  emperor,  their  old.  privileges^  that  they  insulted,  the-impfr^*- 
asaifted  by  the  metconolitan  and  hissufiragans ;  rialists,  revoked,  and  refiised  to  appear  be&i»* 
that  the  person  elected  should  receive  from  the  the  emperor*s  tribunal.  This  he  highly^  re«nled, 
emperor  the  investiture  of  the  fiefs  and  secular  and  resolved  to  chastise  them :  for  which  pur 
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pose  he  sent  for  a  reinforcement  to  Germmy,  attendin  ▼  the  elections  of  the  popes,  he  called  a 
which  soon  after  arrived  with  the  empress ;  general  council,  in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
while  he  himself  ravaged  Liguria,  declared  the  pope  should  be  deemed  duly  elected  without 
Milanese  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plundered  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favor.  The 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema,  which  was  in  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  settled,  Barbarossa  re- 
alliance  with  Milan.  In  the  mean  time,  Adrian  turned  to  Germany,  and,  having  quieted  some 
IV.  dying,  two  opposite  factions  elected  two  disturbances  whi^h  had  arisen  daring  his  absence 
new  popes,  known  by  the  names  of  Victor  II.  in  Italv,  at  last  undertook  an  expedition  into  the 
and  Alexander  III.  The  emperor*s  allies  ne-  Holy  Land;  where  in  the  year  1190,  he  was 
cessarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chosen  by  drowned  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  Cydnns. 
him ;  and  those  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VI.  who 
emperor  acknowledged  the  other.  The  bulls  of  at  the  same  time  became  heir  to  the  dominions 
Victor  II.,  Frederick's  pope,  were  received  in  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Wil- 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of  Italy,  while  liam  king  of  that  country.  After  settling  the 
the  rest  submitted  to  Alexander  III.  The  em-  affairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched 
peror  took  a  severe  revenge  on  his  enemies ;  with  an  army  into  Italy,  to  be  crowned  by  the 
Mihin  was  razed  from  its  foundation,  and  salt  pope,  and  to  recover  the  succession  of  Sicily, 
strewed  on  its  ruins ;  Brescia  and  Placentia  were  which  was  usurped  by  Tancred,  his  wife's  brother, 
dismantled;  and  the  other  cities  which  had  taken  For  this  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
part  with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  the  affections  of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the 
Alexander  1 1 1.,  however,who  had  excited  the  re-  privileges  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  in  his 
volt,  returned  to  Rome  after  his  rival's  death  ;  and  way  to  Rome ;  where  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
the  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caused  ano-  nation  was  performed  by  Celestin  III.  on  the 
ther  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elected .  day  after  Easter  in  1 1 91 .  The  pope,  then  in  the 
Alexander  then  fled  lo  France,  the  common  asylum  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  had  no  sooner  placed 
of  the  popes  when  oppressed  by  the  emperors  ;  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head  than  he  struck  it 
but  the  flames  of  civil  discord  which  he  had  raised  off  again,  it  is  said,  with  his  foot,  as  a  testimony 
continued  daily  to  spread.  In  1168  the  cities  of  of  the  power  residing  in  the  sovereign  pontiff  to 
Italy,  supported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  make  and  unmake  emperors  at  his  pleasure, 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  association  for  the  The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for 
defence  of  their  liberties ;  and  the  pope's  party  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  in  this 
prevailed.  In  1176  the  imperial  army,  worn  be  was  opposed  by  tne  pope ;  forthough  Celestin 
out  by  fatigues  and  diseases,  was  defeated  by  the  considered  Tancred  as  a  usurper,  and  desired 
confederates,  and  Frederick  himself  narrowly  to  see  him  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
escaped.  About  the  same  time  he  was  defeated  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  yet 
at  sea  by  the  Venetians ;  and  his  eldest  son  he  was  much  more  averse  to  the  emperor*s  being 
Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet,  fell  into  the  put  in  possession  of  it,  as  that  woula  render  him 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  honor  of  this  too  powerful  in  Italy.  Henry,  however,  without 
▼ictoryy  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  accompa-  regarding  the  threats  or  remonstrances  of  his 
nied  by  the  whole  senate ;  and,  after  having  pro-  holiness,  took  almost  all  the  towns  of  Campania, 
Dounced  a  thousand  benedictions  on  that  element,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ;  invested  the  city  of 
threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  Naples ;  and  sent  for  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  he 
affection.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  haa  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form  the 
which  was  annually  performed  by  the  doge  of  blockade  by  sea ;  but,  before  its  arrival,  he  was 
Venice,  under  the  notion  of  espousing  the  Adria-  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  a 
tic.  These  misfortunes  disposed  the  emperor  to  dreadful  mortality  among  his  troops :  and  all  his 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope ;  but,  considering  future  attempts  upon  Sicilywere,  during  the  life 
it  below  his  digni^r  to  make  an  advance,  he  ral-  of  Tancred,  ineffectual.  The  whole  reign  of 
lied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himself  with  so  much  Henry  from  this  time  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
vigor  in  repairing  his  losses,  that  the  confede-  tinned  train  of  the  most  abominable  perfidies 
lates  were  defeated :  after  which  he  made  pro-  and  cruelties.  Haviiu^  treacherously  seized  and 
posals  a(  peace,  which  were  joyfully  accepted,  imprisoned  Richard  L  of  England  (see  that 
and  Venice  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  re-  article),  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  ransom 
conciliation.  Here  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  paid  for  his  royal  captive,  than  he  made  new 
many  princes  and  cardinals,  attended ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  As 
emperor  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  acknow-  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor,  with 
ledging  the  pope,  kissing  his  feet,  and  holding  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese,  accomplished  his 
his  stirrup  while  he  mounted  his  mule.  This  purpose.  The  queen  dowager  surrendered  Sa- 
reconciliation  was  attended  with  the  submission  lerno,  and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition 
of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  entered  into  that  her  son  William  should  possess  the  princi- 
an  association  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  pality  of  Tarentum;  but  Henry  no  sooner  found 
obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  liberty  nimself  master  of  the  place,  than  he  ordered  the 
to  use  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government,  infiint  king  to  be  castrated,  to  be  confined  in  a 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  dungeon,  and  to  have  his  eyes  put  out.  The  royal 
to  the  emperor  as  their  superior  lord.  Calixtus,  treasure  was  transported  to  Germany,  and  the 
the  anti-pope,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  tiie  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a  convent, 
emperor,  made  also  his  submission  to  Alexander,  In  the  mean  time  the  empress,  though  near 
who  received  him  with  great  humanity ;  and  to  the  age  of  fifty,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  named 
prevent  for  the  future  similar  disturbances  from  Frederick ;  and  Henry  soon  after  assembled  a 
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of  the  princM  of  Germany^  to  wbom  he  of  policy.-  That  house  had  long  been  terriblf 
proposed  renderiug  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  possession  of  the 
to  pie? ent  those  disturbances  which  usually  at-  imperial  crown ;  and  the  accession  of  the  king- 
ttnaed  the  election  of  emperors.  A  decree  dom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  still  more  to 
passed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Frederick,  yet  in  be  dreaded:  Innocent  III.,  therefore,  gladly 
nis  cradle,  was  declared  king  of  the  Romans,  seized  the  £avoiable  opportunity  for  divesting  it 
Soonafter,  the  emperor,  being  solicited  to  under-  of  the  empire,  by  supporting  the  election  of 
take  a  crusade,  ooeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  Otho,  and  sowing  divisions  among  the  Suabian 
pope,  but  in  such  a  manuer  as  to  make  it  turn  party.  Otho  was  also  patronised  by  his  uncle 
out  to  his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  the  king  of  England;  which  naturally  inclined 
tenefal  diet  at  Worms;  where  solemnly  declar-  the  king  of  France  to  the  side  of  his  rival.  Fac- 
ing his  resolution  of  employing  his  whole  power,  tion  clashed  with  faction ;  friendship  with 
wA  even  of  hasarding  his  life  for  the  accom-  interest;  caprice,  ambition,  or  resentment,  gave 
plishment  of  so  holy  an  enterprise,  he  expatiated  the  sway ;  and  nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands 
upon  the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  but  the  horrors  and  me  miseries  of  civil  wars, 
aunost  the  whole  assembly  took  the  cross.  Nay,  Meanwhile  the  empress  Constantia  remained 
such  multitudes  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  in  Sicily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and 
empire  enlisted,  that  Henry  divided  them  into  guardian'for  her  infant  son,  Frederick  II.,  who  had 
three  large  armies;  one  of  which,  under  the  bishop  been  crowned  king  of  that  bland,  with  the  con- 
of  Ments,  took  the  route  of  Hungary,  where  it  sent  of  pope  Celestin  UI.  But  she  also  had 
was  joined  by  Margaret,  queen  of  that  country,  her  troubles.  A  new  investiture  from  the  holy 
who  entered  herself  in  this  pious  expedition,  and  see  being  necessary,  on  the  death  of  Celestin  III. 
actually  ended  her  days  in  Palestine :  the  second  Innocent  III.,  his  successor,  took  advantage  of 
was  assembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  embarked  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  for  aggrandizing 
in  a  fleet  fiamished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lubec,  the  papacy,  at  the  expense  of  the  kings  of  Sicily. 
Hamburg,  Holstein,  aud  Friezland ;  and  the  em*  They  possirased  the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant 
peror  conducted  the  third  into  Italy,  to  take  ven-  benefices,  and  of  judging  all  ecclesiastical 
geance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  causes  in  the  last  appeal;  they  were  really  popes 
who  had  risen  against  his  government.  The  re-  in  their  own  island,  thoueh  vassals  of  his  holi- 
bels  were  humbled ;  and  3)eir  chiefii  were  con-  ness.  Innocent  pretended  that  these  powers  had 
dcmned  to  perish  by  the  most  excruciating  been  surreptitiously  obtained;  and  demanded 
tortures.  One  Jomandi,  of  the  house  of  the  that  Constantia  should  renounce  them  in  the 
Norman  princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  name  of  her  son,  and  do  homage  for  Sicily.  But 
ved  hot  iron,  and  crovmed  with  a  coronet  of  the  before  any  thing  was  settled  the  empress  died, 
nme  burning  metal,  which  was  nailed  to  his  leaving  the  regency  to  the  pope;  so  that  he  was 
head.  The  empress  Constantia,  shocked  at  such  enablea  to  prescribe  his  own  conditions  to  young 
cruelty,  renouDced  her  faith  to  her  husband,  and  Frederick.  The  troubles  of  Germany  still  con- 
enoouraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  li-  tinned ;  and  the  pope  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
berties.  Resolution  sprung  from  despair.  The  detach  the  princes  and  prelates  from  the  cause 
mbabitants  took  arms  ;  the  empress  headed  of  Philip,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
them;  and  Henry,  having  dismissed  his  troops,  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly  replied, 
no  longer  necessary  to  his  bloody  purposes,  and  ^  Either  Philip  must  lose  the  empire,  or  I  the 
sent  them  to  pursue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  papacy.'  But  all  these  dissensions  and  troubles 
Land,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  wife,  and  to  in  Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  conditions  which  she  imposed  on  him  in  favor  another  crusade,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
of  the  Sicilians.    He  died  at  Messina  in  1197 ;  Land. 

and,  as  was  supposed,  of  poison  administered  Those  who  took  the  cross  were  principally 
by  the  empress.  French  and  Gennans :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
Henry's  son,  Frederick  II.,  having  been  d^  ders,  was  their  commander ;  and  the  Venetians, 
clared  king  of  the  Romans,  became  emperor  on  as  greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient 
the  death  of  his  fiither ;  but  as  he  was  yet  a  minor  Carthaginians,  furnished  mem  with  ships,  for 
the  administration  was  committed  to  his  uncle  which  they  took  care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in 
Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of  Henry  money  and  territory.  The  Cnristian  city  of 
and  by  an  assembly  of  the  German  princes.  Zara,  in  Dalroatia,  had  withdrawn  itself  from 
Other  princes,  however,  incensed  to  see  an  elec-  the  government  of  the  republic :  the  army  of 
tive  empire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  the  cross  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience ; 
at  Cologne,  and  chose  Otho,  uuke  of  Brunswick,  and  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  notwithstanding 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Frederick's  title  was  the  threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope, 
confirmed  in  a  third  assembly,  at  Amsburg;  and  While  the  crusaders  were  spreading  desolation 
bis  uncle  Philip  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  through  the  east,  Philip  and  Otho  were  desolat- 
to  give  greater  weight  to  his  administration,  ing  the  west.  At  length  Philip  prevailed ;  and 
These  elections  divided  the  empire  into  two  O&o,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge 
powerful  Actions,  and  involved  all  Germany  in  in  England.  Philip  confirmed  his  election  by  a 
ruin  and  desolation.  Innocent  III.,  who  had  second  coronation,  and  proposed  an  accommo- 
succeeded  Celestin  in  the  papal  chair,  fiivored  dation  with  the  pope ;  but,  oefore  this  could  be 
Otho,  and  excommunicatea  Philip  and  all  his  brought  about,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  private  re- 
adherents.  This  able  and  ambitious  pontiff  was  venge,  being  assassinated  by  the  count  Palatine 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  house  of  Suabia;  not  from  of  Bavaria,  whose  daughter  he  had  piv>mised  to 
any  personal  animosity,  but  out  of  a  principle  marry,  but  afterwards  rejected.  Otho  returned 
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to  CcrmaDy  od  the  death  of  Philip ;  married  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  John  had  an  only  dmifa>* 
that  prince's  daughter,  and  was  crowned  at  ter  named  Yolanda,  whom  he  proposed  as  m  wifr 
Home  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  after  yielding  to  to  the  emperor,  with  the  kingdom  of  Jenmlem 
the  holy  see  the  long  disputed  inheritance  of  the  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that  Frederick  should 
countess  Matilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  within  two  years  perform  the  tow  be  bad  made 
privileges  of  the  Italian  cities.  But  these  con-  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Frederick 
cessions  were  only  a  sacrifice  to  present  policy :  married  ber  on  these  terms,  and  sinoe  that  time 
Olho,  therefore,  no  sooner  found  himself  in  a  the  kings  of  Sicily  Lave  taken  the  title  of  king 
condition  to  act  oflfensively,  than  he  resumed  his  of  Jerusalem :  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  con- 
grant;  and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  pos-  oner  his  wife's  portion.  The  chief  citiea  of 
sessions  of  the  empire,  but  made  hostile  incur-  Lombardy  had  entered  into  a  secret  league  to 
sions  into  Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  of  renounce  his  authority.  He  convoked  a  diet  at 
young  Fredenck,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  under  Cremona,  where  all  the  German  and  Italian  no- 
the  protection  of  the  holy  see.  For  this  reason  blemen  were  summoned  to  attend.  A  variety  of 
he  was  excommunicated  by  Innocent;  and  Fre-  subjects  were  there  discussed;  but  nothing  of 
derick,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  elected  consequence  was  settled.  An  accommodauoo, 
emperor  by  the  diet.  Otho,  however,  on  his  however,  was  soon  after  brought  about  by  the 
return  to  Germany,  finding  hjs  party  still  consi-  mediation  of  the  pope ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
derable,  and  not  doubting  Siat  he  should  be  able  dispute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  should  lay 
to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  superior  asiae  his  resentment  against  the  confederate 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  towns,  and  that  they  should  furnish  and  maintain 
John,  king  of  England,  against  Philip  Angus-  400  knights  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
tus  of  France,  A.  D.  1213.  The  unfortunate  Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorios  rpminded 
battle  of  Bouvines,  where  the  confederates  were  the  emperor  of  his  vow ;  Frederick  promised 
defeated,  completed  the  fete  of  Otlio  IV.  He  compliance :  but  his  holiness  died  before  he 
attempted  to  retreat  into  Germany,  but  was  pre-  could  see  the  execution  of  it.  He  was  succeeded 
venteol  by  young  Frederick;  who  had  marcned  by  Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.;  who, 
into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy,  urged  the  de» 
and  was  every  where  received  with  open  arms,  parture  of  Frederick  for  tlie  Holy  £ind ,  and. 
Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  finding  the  emperor  backward,  declared  him 
and  altogether  without  resource,  Otho  retired  to  incapable  of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  having 
Brunswick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  pri-  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Fre- 
vate  man,  dedicating  his  time  to  relieion.  derick,  incensed  at  such  insolence,  ravaged  the 
Frederick  II.,  being  now  universally  acknow-  patimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  vras  actually  exoom- 
ledged  emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  mnnicated.  The  animosity  between  the  Guelpha 
in  1215,  with  great  magnificence ;  when,  to  pre-  and  Gibelines  revived ;  the  pope  was  obliged 
serve  the  fevor  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  to  quit  Rome ;  and  Italy  became  a  scene  of  war 
solemnities  of  his  coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  per-  and  desolation,  or  rather  of  a  hundred  civil 
sou  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  bad  success  of  this  wars ;  which,  by  inflaming  the  minds  and  ex- 
expedition  is  taken  notice  of  under  the  article  citing  the  resentment  of  the  Italian  princes. 
Crusade.  The  emperor  had,  on  various  pre-  accustomed  them  to  tlie  horrid  practices  of  poi- 
tences,  refused  to  go  into  the  east ;  and,  in  1225,  soning  and  assassination.  During  these  trans- 
the  pope,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  Damietta,  wrote  actions,  Frederick,  to  remove  the  cause  of  all 
a  severe  letter  to  him,  taxing  him  with  having  these  troubles,  and  gratify  the  prmudioes  of  a 
sacrificed  th<»  interests  of  Christianity,  by  delay-  superstitious  age,  bv  the  advice  of  his  friends 
ing  so  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and  resolved  to  perform  bis  vow :  and  he  accomlingly 
threatening  him  with  excommunication  if  he  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaying  the  alfeirs 
did  not  instantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Asia,  of  Italy  to  the  management  fi  Renaldoy  dake  of 
Frederick,  exasperated  at  these  reproaches,  re-  Spoleto. 

nounced  all  correspondence  with  the  court  of       The  pope,  jowever,  prohibited  the  cmperor^s 

Rome;   renewed  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  departure  before  he  should  be  absolved  from  the 

in  Sicily ;  filled  up  vacant  sees  and  benefices ;  censures  of  the  church ;  but  Frederick  went  in 

and  expelled  some  bishops,  who  were  creatures  contempt  of  the  church,  and  succeeded  better 

of  the  pope.    The  pope  at  first  threatened  the  than  any  person  who  had  gone  before  him.    He 

emperor  with  the  thunder  of  the  church,  for  pre-  did  not  indeed  desolate  Asia,  and  gratiff  the 

suming  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  the  sanctuary;  barbarous  teal  of  the  times  by  mlling  the  blood 

but,  finding  Frederick  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  of  infideb ;  but  he  conclnded  a  treaty  with 

became  sensible  of  his  own  imprudence  in  wan-  Miliden,  soldau  of  Egypt  and  master  of  Sim; 

tonly  incurring  the  resentment  of  so  powerful  a  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedition  seemed  rally 

prince,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  by  submissive  answered.    The  soldau  ceaed  to  him  Jerusalem 

apologies.     They  were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  its  territory  as  fer  as  Joppa ;   Bethlehem* 

and  conferred  together  at  Veroli  in  1226 ;  where  Nasareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerusalem 

the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincere  attach-  and  Ptolemais ;  T^re,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 

ment  to  the  holy  see,  published  some  severe  ing  territories :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor 

edicts  against  heresy.    A  solemn  assembly  was  panted  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  ^ears ;  and 

afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope  m  1230  retnmed  to  Italy.    Fredenck's  reign* 

and  the  emperor  were  present,  together  with  after  his  return  from  the  east,  was  one  continued 

John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  quarrel  vrith  the  popes.    The  cities  of  Lombardy 

was  come  to  Europe  to  demand  succours  against  had  revolted  during  his  absence,  at  the  instiga 
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tiOD  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and,  before  taey  could  be  Hot  oe  under  tne  influence  of  tne  prevailing  su- 
leduced,  he  excited  the  emperor*s  son  Henry,  perstition.  About  this  time  the  landgrave  *  of 
who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to  Tharingiadying,  the  same  prelates  who  had  taken 
rebel  against  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  sup-  the  liberty  of  creating  one  emperor  made  ano« 
pressed,  the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  ther;  namely,  William,  count  of  Holland,  a 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  associated  voung  nobleman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
towns.  But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  bore  the  same  contemptuous  tide  with  hit  pre* 
The  pope  excommonicated  him  anew,  and  sent  decessor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favored 
a  buU,  filled  with  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  Frederick,  seemed  now  to  desert  him.  He  was 
language,  into  Germany,  in  order  to  sow  division  defeated  before  Parma,  which  he  bad  long  be- 
between  Frederick  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  sieged ;  and,  to  complete  his  misfortune,  he  soon 
Frederick  retorted  in  the  same  strain,  in  his  apo-  after  learned  thai  his  natural  son  Entius,  whom 
logy  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  he  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was  defeated  and 
the  Great  Dragon,  the  Antichrist,  &c.  The  enw  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  In  this  ex* 
oeror's  apolo^  was  sustained  in  Germany ;  and*  tremity  Frederick  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
nnding  he  hsS  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  Naples,  to  recruit  his  artny ;  and  there  died  of  a 
he  resolved  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  fever  in  the  year  1250. 

and  his  associates.    For  that  purpose  he  marched        The  affairs  of  Germany  now  fell  mto  the  at-* 

to  Rome,  where  he  thought  his  party  was  strong  most  confusion,  and  Italy  continued  long  in  the 

enough  to  procure  him  admission ;  but  his  &-  same  distracted  state  in  which  he  had  left  it« 

Torite  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  activity  of  The  clergy  took  arms  against  the  laity ;  the  weak 

Gr^ry,  who  ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached  were  oppressed  by  the  strong ;  and  all  laws,  dU 

against  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chris*  vine  ana  human,  were  disregarded.    After  the 

tian  faith;  a  step  which  incens&d  Frederick  so  death  of  Frederick's  son  Conrad,  who  had  as* 

much,  that  he  oioered  all  his  prisoners,  who  wore  snmed  the  imperial  digoi^  as  successor  to  hia 

the  croaii,  to  be  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tor*  fiither,  and  the  death  of  his  competitor  William 

tures.     The  two  ractions  of  the  Guelphs  and  of  HolUind,  a  variety  of  candidates  appeared  for 

Gibelines  continued  to  rage  with  greater  violence  the  empire,  and  several  were  elected  oy  different 

than  ever,  involving  cities,  districts,  and  even  factions ;  among  whom  was  Richard,  earl  of 

private  femiliesy  in  divisions  and  butchery ;  no  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England ; 

2uaiter  being  ^vcn  on  either  side.    Meanwhile  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledsed  till 

rregory  IX.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  see  the  year  1273,  when  Rodulph,  count  of  Haps- 

of  Rome  by  Celestin  IV.,  and  afterwards  by  In-  burgh,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  vacant 

nooent  IV.,  formerly  cardinal  Fiesque,  who  had  throne.      During  the  interregnum  which  pre- 

always  expressed  the  greatest  regard  for  the  em-  ceded  the  election  of  Rodolph,  Denmark,  HoU 

peror  and  his  interest.     Frederick  was  accord-  land,  and  Hungary,  entirely  freed  themselves 

ingly  congratulated  upon  this  occasion :  but,  iirom  the  homage  tliey  were  wont  to  pay  to  the 

having  more  penetration  than  those  about  him,  he  empire ;  and  much  aibout  the  same  time  several 

replied, '  I  see  little  reason  to  rejoice ;  the  cardi-  German  cities  erected  a  municipal  form  of  go- 

nal  was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will  be  my  enemy.'  vemment,  which  still  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne, 

Innocent  soon  proved  the  justice  of  this  con-  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual 

^'ectnre.    He  attempted  to  negociate  a  peace  for  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the  great 

[taly ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  fiK>m  Fre*  lords,  by  a  fiunons  association,  called  the  Hanse- 

derickhis  exorbitant  demsmds,  and  in  fear  for  the  aUc  league :  these  towns  were  afterwards  joined 

safety  of  his  own  person,  he  fled  into  France,  by  eighty  others,  belonging  to  different  states , 

assembled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  whichformedalundof  commercial  republic.  See 

1245  deposed  the  emperor.     Conrad,  the  em-  Hanse.    Italy  also,  during  this  period,  assumed 

peror's  second  son,  had  already  been  declared  a  new  plan  of  government     That  fireedom  for 

Ling  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  which   the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  so   long 

Henrr,  which  soon  followed  his  confinement :  struggled  was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  sum  of 

but,  the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  money :  they  were  emancipated  by  the  fruits  of 

the  pope,  the  .German  bishops  (for  none  of  the  their  mdustry.    Sicily  likewise  changed  its  go- 

Erinces  were  present),  at  the  instigation  of  his  vemment  and  its  prince*    See  SiriLT.    From 

oUness,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  en^  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin  of 

peror ;  and  they  chose  Henrv,  landgrave  of  Thu-  the  German  power  in  Italy.    The  Florenlinesp 

lingia,  who  was  styled,  in  derision,  the  king  of  the  Pisans,  flie  Genoese,  the  Luccans,  &c.,  be* 

priests.      Innocent  now   renewed  the  crusade  came  independent,  and  could  not  again  be  re« 

against  Frederick.    It  was  proclaimed  by  the  duced.     llie  power  of  the  emperor,  in  short, 

preaching  firiars,  since  called  Dominicans,  and  the  was  in  a  manner  annihilated,  when  Henry  VII. 

minor  friars,  known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  undertook  to  restore  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Franciscans.  The  pope,  however,  did  not  confine  fourteenth  century.    For  this  purpose  a  diet  was 

himself  to  these  measures  only,  but  engaged  in  held  at  Frankfort,  where  proper  supplies  being 

conspiracies  against  the  life  of  an  emperor  who  granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known 

had  dared  to  resist  the  decree  of  a  council,  and  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  expedition,  he  set 

oppose  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and  zealots,  out  for  Italy»  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Aus^ 

Frederick's  life  was  several  times  in  danger  from  tria  and  Bavyia,  tne  archbishop  of  Triers,  the 

plots,  poisonings,  and  assassination  ;  which  in-  bishop  of  Liege,  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Flan- 
duced  him,  it  is  said,  to  make  choice  of  Ma-  ders,  and  other  nobfemen,  together  with  the  mi* 
hommedan  guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would    litia  of  all  the  imperial  towns. 
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e.  Itafyyfrom  the  poniijicaie  of  Clement  V.  to  the  lonnas.    Now  master  of  that  ancient  city,  Heniy 

present  ptriod. — Italy  was  still  diTided  by  the  hx>  appointed  a  governor;  and  ordered,  that  all  the 

tious  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  who   but-  cities  and  states  of  Itidy  should  pay  him  an  an* 

cheredoneanotherwithout  humanity  or  remorse,  nual  tribute.    In  this  order  he  comprehended 

But  their  contest  was  no  longer  the  same;  it  was  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was  goin^ 

not  now  a  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  to  make  good  his  claim  of  superiority  by  arms, 

priesthood,  but  between  Action  and  faction,  in-  when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  1313,  as  is  com- 

flamed  by  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  monly  supposed  of  poison,  given  him  by  a  domi- 

Pope  Clement  V.  had  been  obliged  to  leave  nican  friar  m  the  consecrated  wine  of  the  sacra- 

Romci  which  was  in  the  anarchy  of  popular  go-  ment. 

▼emment.    The  Colonnas,  the  Ursini,  and  the        The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to 
Roman  barons,  divided  the  city ;  and  this  di-  restore  the  imperial  power  to  Italy.      From  this 
Tision  was  the  cause  of  a  loiup  abode  of  the  popes  time  the  authority  of  the  emperor  in  that  coua- 
in  France,  so  that  Rome  seemed  equally  lost  to  the  tiy  consisted  in  a  great  measure  in  the  conve- 
popes  and  the  emperors.    Sicily  was  in  the  pos-  niency  which  the  Gibelines  found  in  opposing 
session  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  in  consequence  their  enemies  under  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
of  the  horrid  massacre  called  the  Sicilian  ves-  The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  same 
pers,  by  which  that  island  was  delivered  from  nature.    He  was  less  regarded  in  Italy  than  in 
the  granny  of  the  French.    See  Sicily.    Caro-  any  other  country  in  Christendom.    There  was 
bert,  king  o^  Hungary,  disputed  the  kingdom  indeed   a  great  party   who  called    themselves 
of  Naples  with  his  uncle  Robert,  son  of  Charles  Guelphs ;  but  they  affected  this  distinction  only 
II.    The  house  of  Este  had  estaUished  itself  at  to  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  impe- 
Ferrara ;   and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  rialists ;  and  they  paid  little  more  acknowledge 
themselves  masters  of  that  country.     The  old  ment  to  bis  holiness  than  sheltering  themselves 
leaffue  of  the  Italian  cities  no  longer  existed.    It  under  his  name  and  authority.    The  most  des- 
had  been  formed  with  no  other  view  than  to  op-  perate  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  different 
pose  the  emperors ;  and,  since  they  had  neglected  cities  against  each  other ;  in  which  Castruccio 
Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly  employed  in  ag-  Castracciani,  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  Eog- 
grandising  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  each  lishman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.    A  detail  of 
other.    The  Florentines  and  the  Genoese  made  these  tran:{actions  would  lumish  materials  fdr 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pisa.     Every  city  was  many  volumes;  and  is  yet  of  little  importance^ 
also  aivided  into  factions  within  itself.    In  the  as  nothing  material  was  effected  by  the  utmost 
midst  of  these  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  efforts  of  valor,  and  the  belligerent  states  were 
Italy  in  1311,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any 
king  of  Lombardy  at  Milan.      But  the  Guelphs  advantage  on  either  side.     By  degrees,  how- 
bad  concealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lom-  ever,  this  martial  spirit  subsided ;  and,  in  the 
bard  kings,  as  if  the  right  of  reigning  there  was  year  1492,  the  Italians  were  so  little  capable  of 
attached  to  a  small  circlet  of  metal.  resisting  an  enemy,  that  Charles  VII I.,  ot  France 
Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be  made,  with  conquered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  in  sit 
which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  per-  weeks,  and  might  easily  have  subdued  the  whole 
formed.    Cremona  was  the  first  place  that  ven-  country,  had  it  not  been   for  his  own  impn.- 
tured  to  oppose  the  emperor.     He  reduced  it  by  dence.    Other  attempts  on  Italy  were  mnde  by 
force,  and  laid  it  unaer  heavy  contributions.  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.    See  France. 
Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Placentia,  made  peace  with       In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  an  oh- 
him    on   reasonable    conditions.      Padua  paid  .  stinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the  French 
100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial  officer  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  states  bore  a 
as  governor.    The  Venetians  presented  Henry  consiaerable  lAare.    The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  an  imperial  crown  with  veiy  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who 
of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  arvd  a  chain  of  have  been  often  unsuccessful  in  their  Italian  wars. 
very  curious  workmanship.     Brescia  made  a  The  same  ill  success  attended  them  in  that  part 
desperate    resistance,  and  sustained  a   severe  of  the  world,  in  the  war  which  commenced  be- 
siege ;   in    the    course    of  which    the    em]^e-  tween  Britain  and  Spain  in  1740.     But  the  par- 
lor's brother  was  slain,  and  his  army  diminished  ticulars  of  these  wars,  with  regard  to  the  different 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  inhabitants  marched  states  of  Italy,  fiill  to  be  considered  under  the 
«ut  under  the  command  of  their  prefect  Thibault  history  of  those  states  into  which  this  country 
4e  Drussati,  and  gave  him  battle;  but  they  has  been  divided  in  modem  times,  vis. SAaniNi a, 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  after  an  obstinate  Milan,  Gekoa,  Venice,  Titbcant,  Lucca,  St. 
engagement;  and  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  and  Marino, Parma, Mantua, Modena, Rome, and 
their  ciw  was  dismantled.    From  Brescia  Henry  Naples.    No  period  of  the  history  of  Italy,  it 
fDarched  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  may  be  here  added,  however,  has  been  of  more 
expressions  of  joy,  and  splendidly  entertained,  importance,  or  afforded  a  more  rapid  succession 
He    next  proceeded    to  Rome ;    where,  after  of  astonishing  events,  since  Uie  mil  of  the  Ro> 
much  bloodshed,  he  received  the  imperial  crown  man  empire,  than  that  which  has  elapsed  since 
from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.     Clement  V ,  the  revolution  of  France.    The  whole  of  the  in- 
who  had  originallv  invited  Henry  into  Italy,  dependent  states  have  been  repeatedly  changed 
throwing  jealous  of  his  success,  had  leagued  with  into  republics  and  monarchies  of  various  extent 
liobert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Ursini  Action,  to  and  denomination,  and  hare  been  parcelled  out 
oppose  his  entrance  into  Rome.     He  entered  it  in   such  forms  and  magnitudes   as  suited  tlie 
in  spile  of  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  Co-  caprice  of  Napoleon,  or  th«  allied  powers 
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9.  Italy.  lU  modem  dimiwm  and  tttUtttiet.-^ 
\t  the  penod  of  the  FrcDch  revolution  Lombardy 
contained  seren  duchies ;  viz.  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
Montserrat,  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Placentia.  The  first  three,  and  part  of  tlie 
fourth,  belonged  to  Sardinia;  the  rest  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  In  1797  Buonaparte  formed 
the  Austrian,  with  part  of  the  Venetian  and  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  into  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
which  comprised  twelve  departments.  In  nor- 
thern Italy,  at  this  time»  were  also  the  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Lucca. 

Central  Italy  was  occupied  by  the  papal 
states ;  the  small  republic  of  Marino,  under  the 
pope's  protection ;  jpait  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
Istrta,  Dalmatia  Kagusa,  and  Tuscany.  The 
shortlived  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  formed  out 
of  the  lasl-mentioned  dukedom,  Parma,  Placen- 
tia, and  Guastalla.  Naples  occupied  then,  as 
now,  the  southern  division  of  Italy.  By  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  king 
of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions 
nearly  as  they  existed  in  1792.  To  the  emperor 
of  Austria  were  assigned  the  Venetian  states,  the 
territory  between  the  Tessino,  the  Po,  and  the 
Adriatic,  with  the  valleys  of  Valtelioe,  Bormio, 
and  Chiavenna.  The  arch-duke,  Francis  D'Est, 
was  created  grand  duke  of  Modena;  and  the 
arcb-duchesf,  Maria  Beautrice  D'Est,  became 
hereditary  sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Massa,  and 
the  nrincipal  city  of  Carram,  with  the  Imperial 
Fien  in  La  Lonigiana.  The  arch-duche&s  Maria 
Lonisa,  late  empress  of  France,  was  made 
sovereign  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and :  G^talla.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  regained  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  principality  of  Piorobino,  with  that  part 
of  Elba  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  pope  acquired  the  Marshes  with* 
their  dependencies ;  and  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  returned  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Th^  following  table  exhibits  the  eiistind^  politi- 
cal divisions  of  Italy,  with  their  respective  popu- 
'  '*        not  subject  to  Foreign  Powers. 


1. 


0«venneiils. 


Sq.milM. 


Lombardo  -  Venetian 
kingdom     ... 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia 

States  of  the  Church,  or 
Pope's  Dominions 

Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies         .  .    . 

Grand  DnchyofTuscany 
64States  of  Modena    . 
of  Pama   .    . 

Duchy  of  Lucca 

Republic  of  San  Marino 

Princip.  Monaco 


2. 
3. 

4 

5J 


rjSutes 

8. 

9 

to 


18,660 
27,400 

14,500 

43,500 

9,270 

2,480 

2,300 

430 

40 

38 


118610 


Population. 


4,930,000 
3,300,000 

2^90,000 

7,420,000 

1,275,000 

379,000 

440,000 

143,000 

7,000 

6,500 


'2().920,.500 


The  Alps  and  Appennines  diveraity  this  |>e- 
ninsula  with  almost  every  possible  combiitation 
of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  lakes,  and  romantic 
scenerv.  Northern  Italy  is  broken  into  bold  and 
rugged  acclivities  by  the  former;  from  the 
southern  &ce  of  which  descend  the  streams  that 
fArm  the  Po  and  various  other  classical  rivers. 


At  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  the  latter  spring* 
an<^  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  centre* 
and  the  south  of  this  delightful  region,  yield  the 
sources  of  th^  Arne  and  the  Tiber  on  the  west, 
and  numerous  smaller,  but  equally  bcAutiiul 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  Towarda 
the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  the  Appenninea 
diverge  into  two  branches,  one  of  wnich  ad- 
vances eastward  to  Capo  de  Leuca,  and  the 
other  southward  to  tne  straits  of  Messina. 
Several  detached  mountains,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Vesuvius,  here  over-hang  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  and  discharge  their  liquid  fires  into  its 
waters.  The  Appennines  are,  in  many  parts, 
clothed  with  trees  to  their  summits;  in  other 
places  they  are  more  precipitous,  and  attain  the 
altitude  of  ice  and  snow.  This  range  receives  a 
variety  of  different  names  in  the  regions  through 
which  it  passes.  But  see  our  artides  Alps  and 
Appen  n  I  n  es.  The  other  large  rivers  of  Italy  are 
the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  the  Piave,  smd  the  T^lia* 
mento,  all  flowing  southward  horn  the  Alps.  In 
the  narrow  centre,  or  south  of  Italy,  no  great 
river  can  be  expected  to  arise.  In  Naples,  the 
only  streams  which  deserve  the  name  of  riven 
are  the  Vultumo,  the  Garigliano,  anciently  the 
liris,  and  the  Oianto,  formerly  the  Aundusy 
which  flows  past  Canns,  T^e  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  Appeimines  are  apt,  like  other 
mountain  currents,  to  swell  suddenly,  and  to 
cause  inundation  in  the  level  parts  of  the  coantry, 
particularly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Here, 
therefore,  large  dykes  or  embankments  abound. 

The  principal  Ukes  of  Italy  northward  art 
those  ot  Garoa,  Maggiore,  or  Lucamo,  Lugano. 
Como,  Lecca,  and  iseo.  In  the  centre  and 
south  are  Perugia,  the  ancient  Thrasimene,  Bol- 
sena,  Castel  Gondolfo,  Bracciano,  Celano,  Va- 
rano,  and  Avemo.  They  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenes  around  them  in  a  manner  indescribably 
enchanting. 

Italy,  as  to  climate,  has  been  divided  into  four 
separate  regions.  The  first  of  these  embraces  the 
bajiin  of  the  Po,  extending  about  260  miles  in 
length,  and  150  in  its  greatest  breadth;  being 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Appennines  on  the 
Qorth-west  and  south,  and  open  to  the  Adriatic 
on  the  east  Here  the  atmosphere  is  uniformly 
serene  and  bright;  and,  being  tempered  by  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  adiacent  heights,  the 
climate  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  s^ubrious 
and  delightful  in  the  whole  world.  The  second 
region  includes  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  territories, 
being  screened  on  the  north  by  the  Appennines, 
and  more  exposed  to  the  heats  of  summer  than 
to  the  rigors  of  winter.  Frost  and  snow  are  here 
experienced ;  but  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to 
mature  the  orange,  the  fi^  and  similar  fruits. 
The  third  district  contains  Campania  Felix,  and 
its  dependencies,  where  the  vegetable  treasures 
of  nature  are  also  found  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
the  air  uniformly  mild  and  serene,  and  a  peculiar 
glow  of  beauty  pervades  the  landscape.  The 
fourth  division  extends  from  the  Appennines  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  embraces  the  soutnem  districts 
of  the  peninstila.  Wanner  than  any  of  the 
others,  it  yields  the  aloe,  the  palm,  and  other 
productions  of  a  southern  climate;  but  here, 
when  the  sirocco  blows,  the  heats  are  overcoming 
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to  a  stranger  from  almost  any  other  part  of  are  woollen  and  silk  manufiustiiretf  at  Florence » 

Europe.    The  climate  of  Italy  also  experiences  and  a  considerable  number  of  artisans,  who  live 

much  diversity  from  elevation  and  local  ciroum-  by  making  vases,  statues,  and  other  models  of 

stances.    Generally  the  sea  breeze,  which  rises  the  fine  arti.    At  Venice  the  chief  manufiictures 

about  eight  in  the  morning  and  continues  till  are  silk,  velvets,  glass,  and  beads.   Its  commerce, 

four  in  the  afternoon,  prevents  even  the  hottest  however,  is  now  almost  annihilated.    In  the 

months  from  being  oppressive.  Veronese,  it  is  computed,  they  make  100,000 

Rain  does  not  fall  frequently  in  Italy  during  ounces  of  silk  annually, 
the  summer  months,  but  m  autumn  the  showers        The  value  of  the  silk  produced  in  the  Milri- 
are  regular  and  heavy,  succeeded  by  the  inunda-  ese  is  computed  at  not  less  than  £300,000  an* 
tions  of  the  winter.    In  the  summer  and  autumn  nually,  a  considerable  part  of  which- is  expoit- 
months  several  districts  are,  notwithstanding  the  ed.     Considerable    manufactures    of   mosaic, 
general  salubrity,  unhealthy ;   particularly  the  china,  and  other  ornaments,  are  also  found  at 
quarter  called  the  Maremma,  extending  all  the  Milan.    Bergamo  had  a  woollen  manufacture  of 
way  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  on  the  Neapoli-  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  de- 
tan  frontier,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  having  cayed ;  its  export  of  silk  sometimes  amouuts  to 
its  greatest  breadth,  about  forty  miles,  in  the  £300,000  annually.    It,  as  well  as  Brescia,  has 
Campagna  di  Roma.    The  prevailing  disorder  a  manufactory  of  iron  and  steel.    In  the  states 
is  an  intermitting  fever  of  the  worst  kind ;  the  of  the  church  a  manufacture  of  mosaics,  cameos, 
cause  of  which  has  not  been  accurately  ascei^  necklaces,  &c.,  is  carried  on,  especially  at  Rome; 
tatned,  but  is,  perhaps,  to  be  sought  in  the  pes-  and  Bologna  employs  7000  or  8000  persons  in 
tilential  air  of  the  stagnant  marshes.    The  most  cmpes  and  gauzes,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
important  productions  of  Italy  are  its  vines  and  Piedmont  exports  unwrought  silk  annually  to  the 
olives;  other  delicious  fruit  is  also  yielded  in  amount  of  17,000,000  livres,  or  £748,000  ster- 
great  variety ;  but  com  is  not  so  generally  grown  ling,  and  about  £30,000  worth  of  damasks.  The 
as  in  the  more  northern  countries  of  £urope;  velvets  and  damasks  of  Genoa  also  preserve 
pulse  and  other  vegetables,  however,  abound ;  their  ancient  reputation  ;  and  beautiful  silk  stuffs 
and  cotton  and  silk  are  largely  cultivated.    Lom-  are  manufhctured  at  Lucca.    The  articles  most 
bardy  is  the  .best  com  country ;  in  the  Genoese  frequently  shipped  from  England  to  Italy  are 
and  Tuscan  territories  the  culture  of  fruit  pre-  coffee,  sugar,  and  colonial  produce ;  woollens, 
dominates;  while  the  unhealthy  district  of  the  muslins,  linens,  calicoes,  hardware,  and  dye- 
westem  coast  from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  and  stuffs :  also  fish,  dried  and  salted.    Tlie  average 
reaching  inland  to  the  first  chain  of  the  Appen-  value  of  imports  from  England  and  her  colonies 
nines,  remains  chiefly  in  a  state  of  pasture,  is  necessarily  fluctuating,  but  seldom  amounts  to 
Skilful  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  north.    In  £1,000,000  sterling.    The  principal  cominercial 
this  direction,  and  towards  the  German  frontier,  towns  are  Naples,Venice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan, 
as  well  as  in  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  territory,  Verona,  Bologna,  Florence,  Civita  Vecchia,  Ar>- 
and  Tuscany,  there  are  quarries  cf  beautiful  cona,  Lucca,  and  in  Sicily,  Messina  and  Palermo, 
marble ;  caverns  of  stalactites  are  often  met  with  '    '  To  the  ancient    Italians,*  says  Mr.   £tt»- 
in  other  parts.    In  the  Appennines  are  found  tace,  'we  owe   the  plainest,  the  noblest,   the 
agate,  alabaster, .jasper,  chalcedony, rock-crystal,  most  majestic  Unguage  ever  spoken;   to  the 
crysolite,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable  stones;  modem  we  are  indebted  for  toe  softest  and 
these  mountains  also  abound  in  basalt,  dried  sweetest  dialect  which  human  lips  ever  uttered, 
lava,    pozzolana  sand,    sulphur,  and   volcanic  The  ancient  Romans  raised  the  Psntheon,  the 
matter.    Other  mineral  proauctions  of  Italy  are  modem  erected  the  Vatican.    The  former  boast 
alum,  copper,  and  iron.   Piedmont  is  the  richest  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  latter  glory  in  that 
mineralogical  region  in  Italy,  and  next  to  it  the  of  Leo.    The  former  have  given  us  Virgil,  the 
Milanese.    Sicily  abounds  m  valuable  minerals,  latter  Tasso.    In  which  of  these  respects  are  tlie 
and  Sardinia  is  understood  to  have  mines  of  gold  modem  Italians  unworthy  of  their  ancestors?' 
and  silver;  but  tl)ey  are  little  known.    Mineral  If  our  estimate  of  modem  Italy  is  not  so  flat- 
springs,  both  cold  and  hot,  are  found  in  various  tering  as  this  comparison  appws,  that  it  has 
parts.    Herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  produced  many  elegant  writers  in  natural  and 
stock  the  pastures.    But  few  horses  appear,  and  general  history,  antiquities,  political  economy, 
the  breed  IS  of  little  estimation.    Mules  are  more  and  various  branches  of  literature,  cannot  be 
common,  being  better  adapted  to  the  bad  and  denied.  The  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Man- 
mountainous  roads.  The  operations  of  agriculture  tua,  Milan,  Turin,  and  particularly  of  Verona, 
are  extensively  performed  oy  oxen ;  and  here  the  contain  most  valuable  papers.  Those  of  Bolograi 
buffalo  is  found,  though  hardly  in  any  other  part  and  Florence  have  also  been  distinguished  for 
of  Europe.    Swine  are  fed  in  large  herds  in  Ca-  their  scientific  researehes ;  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
labria;  and  the  mountains  and  woods  contain  a  tute  at  Naples   has  produced  many  excellent 
number  of  wild  animals.  mathematical  treatises.    No  country  of  modem 
Silks  and  velvets  are  the  staple  manufoctures  Europe  in  fine  has  surpassed  Italy  in  the  num- 
of  Italy :  in  Tarento  they  make  a  coarse  muslin;  ber  of  her  eminent  men  in  literature,  and  th« 
and  at  Teramo,  in  Abraxzo,  are  some  cele-  fine  arU.    Nor  does  iny  exceed  her  in  the  num- 
biated  potteries.     In  the  southern  provinces  of  ber  of  universities  aud  learned  societies;  the 
Sorrento  and  Otranto  cotton  is  roanufcctured  :  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Rome,  Venice,  Flo- 
and  at  Nardo  and  Gallatona  coveriets  are  made,  rcnce,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts.    The  porcelain  Pavia.  Bologna,  Fcrrara,  Pisa,  Naples,  Salcmo, 
of  Naples  is  also  superior.     Besides  these,  there  and  Perusia.    The  various  schools  of  painter^ 
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acuiptoni  and  architects,  whicli  owe  their  origin 
to  Italy,  are  the  admiratioa  of  the  world. 

White  the  established  religion  throughout  Italy  is 
the  Roman  Catholic,  all  other  sects  are  now  tolera- 
ted :  the  number  of  archbishops  in  the  whole  coun- 
try is  thirty-eight;  that  of  the  suffragans  indefinite, 
as  may  be  truly  added  of  the  inferior  ecclesias- 
tics. They  consist  of  two  great  divisions,  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  the  monastic  orders.  The 
K»rmer  are  often  the  teachers  of  their  respective 
parishes,  but  the  latter,  originally  their  assistants, 
nave  become,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  more  numerous 
than  their  principals,  and  may  now  be  divided 
into  those  of  settled  income,  and  those  who  live 
on  alms. 

Italy  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of 
hospitals,  erected,  and  in  general  provided 
for,  by  the  piety  or  superstition  of  former  ages. 
'It  may  perhaps  be  asked,'  says  the  elegant 
writer  we  have  quoted  above, '  why,  with  the  same 
tolents  and  the  same  virtues,  the  Italians  do  not 
now  make  the  same  figure  in  tlie  history  of  the 
world  as  their  ancestors?  The  answer  appears 
to  me  obvious.  To  induce  man  to  shake  off  his 
natural  indolence,  and  exert  all  his  energies, 
either  urgent  pressure  or  glorious  rewards  are 
necessary.  Now  the  ancient  Romans  fought 
first  for  their  safety  aod  very  existence,  and 
afterwards,  when  imminent  danger  was  removed 
from  their  city,  they  entered  the  lists  of  fame* 
and  combated  for  the  empire  of  the  universe. 
In  both  cases,  all  their  powers  and  all  their  vir- 
tues were  called  into  action,  either  to  save  their 
country,  or  to  crown  it  with  immortal  glory. 
The  modern  Italian  has  neither  of  these  motives 
to  arouse  his  natural  magnanimity.  His  person, 
his  property,  his  city  even,  is  safe,  whatever  may 
be  me  issue  of  the  contests  of  which  his  country 
is  either  the  object  or  the  theatre.  Whether  the 
French  or  Russians,  the  Germans  or  Spaniards, 
gain  the  victory,  the  Italian  is  doomed  still  to 
bear  a  foreign  yoke.    His  inactivity  and  indif- 


ference  in  the  struggle  an,  (bcrefore  excusable, 
because  prudent.    Quid  tnterest  cui  serviam, 
clitellas  onm  portem  mtas.    As  for  glory  and 
empire,  to  them,  Italy  divided  and  subdivided 
as  she  is,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  political  palsy 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  preponderating  power  of 
her  transalpine  enemies,  to  them  Italy  can  have 
no  pretension.     But  if  soikie  happy  combination 
of  events  should  deliver  her  from  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  unite  her  many  states  once  more  under 
one  head,  or  at  least  in  one  common  cause,  and 
that  the  cause  of  independence  and  of  liberty, 
then  Europe  might  coxmdently  expect  to  see  the 
spirit  and  gloiy  of  Rome  again  revive,  and  the 
valor   and    perseverance  which    subdued  the 
Gauls,  and  routed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
again  displayed  in  chastising  the  insolence  of 
the  Frencn,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of 
the  Germans.    She  would  even  rise  higher,  and 
assuming  the  character  which  her  situation,  her 
fertility,  and  her  population  naturally  give  her, 
of  the  empire  of  the  south,  she  might  unite  with 
Great  Britain,  the  rival  and  the  etraiy  of  France, 
in  restoring  and  in  supporting  that  equilibrium 
of  power  so  essential  to  the  freedom  and  to  the 
happiness  of  Europe     But  whether  Italy  be 
destined  to  re-assume  her  honors,  and  to  enjoy 
once  more  an  age  of  glory  and  of  empire ;  or 
whether  she  has  exhausted  her  portion  or  felicity, 
and  is  doomed  to  a  state  of  hopeless  bondage 
aod  dependeace,  it  is  not  for  man  to  discover. 
In  the  mean  time,  deprived  of  that  sceptre  of  em^ 
pire  which  Heaven  once  entrusted  to  ner  hands, 
to  humble  the  pride  of  tyrants,  and  to  protect 
oppressed  nations,  to  portion  out  kingdpms  and 
provinces,  and  to  sway  at  pleasure  the  dominion 
of  the  universe,  she  has  assumed  the  milder  but 
more  usefiil  sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  reigns  the  acknowledged  queen  of  poetry 
and  of  music,  of  painting  and  of  architecture, 
the  parent  of  all  the  sciences  that  enlighten,  and 
all  the  arts  Uiat  embellish  human  Ufe.'^ 


Italy,  ActrBiAir,  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria,  ana  erected 
by  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  dated  7th  of  April, 
1815,  b  situated  between  44''  54'  and  46''  40'  N. 
lat.,  and  8''  3t'  and  13°  3(/  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria, on  the  east  by  Illyria,  on  the  south-east  by 
the  Adriatic  ;  on  the  soudi  by  the  states  of  the 
church,  Modena  and  Parma;  and  on  the  west  by 
Piedmont.  The  line  laid  down  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna  is,  1st.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  course  of  the  Ticino ; 
2d.  On  the  side  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
falla,  the  course  of  the  Po ;  3d.  On  the  side  of 
Modena,  the  same  boundary  as  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1792 ;  4th.  On  the  side  of  the  papal 
states,  the  course  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Goro;  and  5th.  On  the  side  of 
Switzerland,  the  former  fix>ntier  of  Lombardy, 
along  with  the  line  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  from 
the  cantons  of  the  Orisons,  and  Ticino.  The 
name  given  to  this  region,  in  treaties  and  other 
public  acts,  is  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
m>m  its  two  great  component  parts,  which  are 
separated  Irom  each  other  by  the  river  Mincio 


tiiat  on  the  right  of  the  river  is  called  the  govem« 
ment  of  Milan,  and  that  on  the  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  The  former  has  nine  provinces 
or  delegations,  and  the  latter  eight :  each  dele* 
gation  is  subdivided  into  districts,  and  each 
district  into  communes  or  parishes.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  extent  and  population 
of  each  :— 

I.— "GoVEByMEHT  OF  MlLAST. 


Extent  in 

Delegatibiis. 

Sq.  MUes. 

Population. 

1.  Milan 

670 

427,000 

2.  Como 

1230 

299,000 

3.  Pavia 

320 

117,000 

4.  Lodi 

390 

141,000 

5.  Cremona    • 

680 

205,000 

6.  Mantua 

880 

214,000 

7.  Brescia 

1200 

306,000    1 

8.  Bergamo    . 

1700 

292,000 

9.  Sondrio 

Entire  extent  and  ^ 
population          S 

1270 

81,000 

8340 

2,082,000 
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Delflgations. 


1.  Venice 

2.  Padua 

3.  Verona 

4.  Vicenza 

5.  Treriso 

6.  Udina 

7.  Belluno 

8.  RoFi'go 


Entire  extent  and  > 
population  ) 

Milan  . 

Entire  extent  and) 
population  of  > 
Austrian  Italy   j 


Extent  in 
Sq.  Miles. 


620 

860 
1330 

950 
1310 
2880 
1460 

540 


9950 
8340 


Population. 


314,000 
270,000 
285,000 
311,000 
295,000 
269,000 
125,000 
63,000 


1,932,000 
2,082,000 


18,290 


4,014,000 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Italians,  without 
any  admixture,  except  of  a  few  Greeks  and  Jews, 
and  the  German  occupants  of  the  mountains  and 
northern  district.  Its  climate,  productions,  &c 
are  fully  detailed  as  those  of  Northern  Italy  in 
the  foregoing  article.  The  Austrian  viceroy 
resides  at  Milan.  ^ 

ITAMACA,  a  narrow  river  of  Guiana,  South 
America,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  &lls  into  the  Orinoco, 
near  its  mouth.  It  has  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  water  in  its  channel. 

ITAMARCA,  a  fertile  province  of  Brasil, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Paraiba, 
south  by  that  of  Pamambuco,  east  by  the  sea, 
and  west  by  the  country  of  theTapuyos  Indians. 
It  is  of  a  hot  climate,  and  grows  tobacco,  cotton, 
Brasil  wood,  and  sugar  canes. 

Itamarca,  an  island  of  Brasil,  in  Pernambu- 
CO,  about  three  leases  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  situated  eight  leagues  northward  of 
Kecif ;  and  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  from  half  a  mile  to  a  league  in 
breadth.  It  contains  no  stream;  but  water 
flows  from  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  whenever  it  u  dug  for.  It  contains 
some  sugar-mills  and  salt-works,  and  the  shores 
are  planted  with  cocoa  trees,  among  which  are 
swttered  the  straw  cottages  of  the  fishermen. 
The  salt  works  are  formed  upon  the  sands,  which 
are  overflowed  by  the  tide. 

Itam ARCA,  having  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Conception,  is  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  and  situated  on  the  south-east  side.  It  once 
contained  200  houses;  but  has  now  a  neglected 
and  decayed  appearance.  There  is  a  square  and 
a  street  branching  from  it  formed  of  small  huts, 
closed  at  the  end  by  a  church.  The  harbour  is 
good,  and  commanded  by  an  old  fort.  Lonir. 
35'e'W.,lat8'aS.  * 

ITATA,  a  fertile  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
on  ^  north  by  Maule,  by  Chilian  on  the  east, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  Puchacay  on 
we  south.  It  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  length 
jpom  east  to  west,  and  eleven  from  north  to  south. 
It  produces  the  best  wine  in  Chili,  called  Con* 


ception,  from  its  being  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  The  chief  town  is 
Coulemu,  situated  in  lat  36®  r  S. 

Itata,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
rises  in  *he  Chilian  Andes,  and  runs  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Conception.  It  is  generally  crossed 
on  rafU,  and  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  36°  S. 
ITCH,  n.  s.  &  r.  n.  J     Sax.  jicH^    A  cota- 
Itch't,  «§.  5  neous  disease,  extremely 

contagious,  which  overspreads  the  body  with 
small  pustules  filled  with  a  thin  serum,  and 
raised,  as  microscopes  have  discovered,  by  a 
small  animal.  It  is  cured  by  sulphur.  A  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  uneasiness  in  the  skin :  figura- 
tively, a  tea.«iing  desire;  a  constant  restless 
curiosity :  itch,  to  feel  uneasiness  from  ticklii^ 
irritation;  to  desire,  or  long,  for  any  thing: 
itchy,  infected  with  the  itch. 

The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  scab  and  with 
the  itch,  whereof  thou  canst  not  be  healed. 

Deut,  zxviii.  27. 
In  grete  miachefe  than  shalt  thou  he. 
For  than  againe  shal  come  to  thee 
Sighes  and  plaintes,  with  newe  wo, 
That  no  iicmsig  pric^th  the  so. 

Chaucer.  Romaunt  if  the  Rem. 
Master  Shjdlow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  neat 
fighter,  thoueh  now  a  man  of  peace.— Mr.  Page, 
thou|h  now  I  be  old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I 
swora  out,  my  finger  iteha  to  make  one. 


Cassias,  you  yourself, 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  iiehmg  pahn. 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.  Id, 

Lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  mairows  of  our  youths. 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  striw. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot,  itehm,  blains.  Id. 
Ah»  powerful  weapon !  how  dost  thou  bewitch, 
Great,  but  base  minds,  and  spottest  with  leproaa 

Ueh,  ^ 

That  never  are  in  thought,  nor  ever  can  be  rich. 

FUtchtr,  PwpU  JdmmL 
The   itching  ears,  being  an   epidemick   liiswi, 
gave  Csir  opportunity  to  eveiy  mountsbank. 

Dectnf  tf  Pfiify. 
As  if  divinity  had  catched 
The  iuh  on  purpose  to  be  scratched. 

My  right  eve  itchn ;  some  good  lock  is  near ; 
PerhauB  my  Amaryllis  may  appear.  Dryden. 

He  bad  still  pedigree  in  his  head,  and  an  itek  of 
being  thought  a  divine  kin?.  Id. 

A  certain  iteh  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
matters,  puts  us  upon  shifting.  L'EUrang: 

From  servants'  company  a  child  is  to  be  kept,  not 
by  prohibitions,  for  that  will  but  give  him  an  iiek 
after  it,  but  by  other  ways.  Lodet. 

A  troublesome  itching  of  the  part  was  occasioned 
by  want  of  transpiration.  Witeman'i  Surgery. 

When  nmversal  homage  Umbra  pays. 
All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise. 

Pcpe. 

All  such  have  still  an  itching  to  deride. 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side.     Id. 

ITEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants.  The  petals 
are  long,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx :  caps,  uni- 
locular  and  bivalved.  There  is  but  one  species, 
a  native  of  North  America.  It  grows  by  the  sides 
of  rivers,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  ground  is 
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moist.     It  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  eight  or  ten  It  thould  be  my  csra  to  npeeten  and  mellow  the 

feet,  sending  out  many  branches  garnished  with  voices  cSitmtnnt  tradesmen,  as  also  to  accommodaur 

spear-shap^  leaves  placed  alternately,  of  a  light  ^»^  <»»  to  their  respectiTe  wares, 

green  color.    At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  n^      ,                 «...     ^^^i'^n't  Spectator. 

are  produced  fine  spikes  ofwhite  flowers,  three  or  .,.^«  ^^  H!  ^'^'^^f  i^roached,  in  most 

.Winches  long,  standing  erect.    When  these  f^TTlSn^foYti;!^'^^ 

.      ,                   •         ^L         *ii  u        .'-^1                J  ^  "^u  plenulul  kingdom.               Adauon  on  Italy, 

Shrubs  are  m  vigor,  they  will  be  enUrely  covered  ^hicli  [kw]  dSie.  to  an  itinerant  havker^f 

with  flowers,  so  that  they  make  a  beautiiul  ap-  gncyanccs  the  power  of  stamping  theh  names  upon 

pearance  during  the  flowering  season,  which  is  £»  wares.                                 Cannmg*t  l^teeehe». 

m  July.  They  are  propagated  by  layers,  and  are  ITHACA,  m  ancient  geography,  an  island  in 

not  injured  by  the  cold  of  this  climate ;  but  are  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Epinis ;  the  coun- 

apt  to  die  insummcr,  if  planted  on  a  dry  gra-  t^  ^nd  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  near  Dulichium, 

velly  soil.    The  shoots  should  be  laid  down  m  with  a  town  and  port  situated  at  the  foot  of 

*^Sjrj;/     ]^\^  "*      T  *°  ®°!  7^^'          _j  "nount  Neius.  ♦  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  about  twenty 

IT-EM,  adv,  &  n- «.     lAt    Also;  a  word  fivemilesincompass;Artemidorus  makes  it  only 

Msed  when  any  arUcle  is  added  to  the  former;  ^en.    It  consists  merely  of  a  narrow  ridge  of 
a  new  article;  a  hint  or  innuendo. 


If  this  disconise  hsTs  not  oondnded  oar  weakness,  ^Y  *  d«?P  ^^^  ^*»»ch  penetrates  nearly  across  it. 
I  have  one  ittm  more  of  mine ;  if  knowledge  can  be  Upon  this  bay  the  town  of  Vathi,  the  capital,  is 
Iband,  I  most  lose  that  which  I  thonght  I  had,  that  situated,  containing  2000  inhabitants.  The  chief 
there  is  none.                                         OUatmUe.  produce  of  the  island  is  currants ;  but  it  yields 
IPERATE,  v.  a.          "x      Lat.  iter^   itero^  also  a  small  quantity  of  oil  and  excellent  vnne. 
It'eramt,  a^.                f  itinerarium.    To  re-  Grain  is  raised  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  coiw 
Itera'tion,  n.  s.            ^peat  ;  utter  again,  sumption.    On  ah\ll  near  Vathi  are  some  mas- 
Itir'eramt,  adj.           I  or  inculcate  by  fre-  sive  ruins  of  walls,  with  a  number  of  sepulchres, 
Itim'ebart,  n.  s.  &  a^.J  quent  mention ;  to  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  capi- 
do  over  again :  iteration,  repetition  -  itinerant,  tal  of  Ulysses.    Near  the  sonlh-east  end  of  the 
wanderings;    unsettled  :   itinerary,  a  book    of  island  is  the  cliff  still  called  Koraka,  and  sup- 
travels  :  travelling ;  done  on  a  journey.  posed  to  be  the  rock  Korax  of  the  Odyssey.  Under 
To  nniestie  bothe  teste  and  lemedie  ;  it,  in  a  secluded  snot,  is  a  fountain,  conceived 
FmitfttU  to  all  tho  that  in  hire  affie  ^  he  that  of  Arethusa.    "Hie  island  is  called 
To  hem  that  rennen  thou  are  tttMitirM.  Chaucer,  Ithaca  by  the  more  intelligent  natives,  which  is 
We  covet  to  make  the  psalms  especially  familiar  corrupted  into  Theaki  hy  die  lower  classes.  Be- 
unto  ail :   this  is  the  very  cause  why  we  Ueratt  the  tween  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  and  the  continent, 
I>sahiis  oftener  than  anv  other  part  of  Scripture  be-  are  situated  Meganisi,  Calamo,  Atako,  and  Carto, 
sides;  the  cause  wherefore  we  muie  the  people  toge-  four  small  rocky  isles,  besides  several  minute 
ther  with  their  minister,  and  not  tiie  minister  alone  1,1^13.    ^3  popuUtion  may  be  taken,  according 
to  read  them,  as  other  parts  of  Scnptnre  he  doth.  ^  ^^  WilfoSis,  at  9400. 

T™fk  *i^A  ^*u  i*.^:^  '         ITHOMAIA,  a  festival  held  at  Ithome,  in 

1  rata  tird  witn  tteratum  .  e  y     -7      x.  ««  j  t.^l        ^        • 

As  true  as  steel,  as  phuitage  to  the  moon.  ^"'F  <>f  -f^P'ter,  hence  called  Ithomates,   m 

'^     ^^  Shaktpeare,  ^hich  musicians  contended. 

There  be  two  kinds  of  reflections  of  sounds;  the        ITHOME,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  stood 

one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo,  wherein  the  on-  a  ten  years*  siege  by  the  Spaitaos,  but  at  last 

ginal  is  heanl  distinctly,  and  the  reflection  also  dis-  surrendered,  A.  A.C.  724. 
tinctly :  the  other  in  concurrence,  when  the  sound        An  Itinebart,  itinerarium,  a  journal,  or  an 

retuineth  immediately  upon  the  original,  and  so  account  of  the  distance  of  places.    The  most  re 

iterateth  it  not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Bacon,  markable  is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of 

lieratiotn  are  commonly  loss  of  time,  hut  there  is  Antoninus  and  £thious,  or,  as  Baithius  found 

ii0  8uch|ainof  time    as  to  iterate  often  the  sUte  of  j^  j^j,  Antoninus  JEthicus;  a  Christian 

thequestion;  for  it  chaseth  '^^Y  ^LlSl^r*  ^i^»  po^^rior  to  the  times  of  Constantine. 

speech.  Bacon  t  Eaaus.  *     au    *^    n  j  w  1      •*  c^      -o 

*  Wate«  being  near,  make  a  current  echo;  but  Another,  called  Hierosolymitajum,  from  Bour- 

being  farther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  echo.  ^^^  *<>  Jer^«lem,  and  from  Hienwlea  through 

Bacon' i  Natural  History.  Aulona  and  Rome  to  Muan,  under  Constantine. 

He  did  make  a  nrt><^ress  from  Lincoln  to  the  nor-  The  itinerary  of  Antonine  shows  all  the  grand 

them  parts,  though  it  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  Roman  roads  in  the  empire,  and  all  the  stations 

of  Justice  dian  a  progress.  Id.  Henry  VII.  of  the  Roman  army.    It  was  drawn  up  by  order 

In  all  these  respects  it  hath  a  {Mculiar  property  to  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  u  now  very 

engage  the  receiver  to  persevere  in  all  piety,  and  is  defective,  having  suffered  much  under  the  hands 

farther  improved  by  the  frequent  itorttiion  and  repe-  ^f  the  copyists  and  editois.    Itinerarium  denotes 

tition.  Hammond.  ^  ^    f^  naich 

•wJ^'^if *i.^!!!J\*?K  7^  !r***'*?l?^il!lf^       rtlQUIRA,  an  interior  river  of  Brasil,  which 

the  salt  thereof  hath  been  drawn  out  by  iterated  de-  -  „   .  7^  ,,     w ,  -  *i--  r  J  01-.*- 

^g^^^  Brotme  ™''  *°*®  "**  Pomiclos,  an  arm  of  the  La  Plata, 

Adam  took  no  thought,  and  has  a  course  of  500  miles,  in  nearly  all  of 

Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate  ^^^^  »t  is  navigable. 

Her  former  trespass  feared,  the  more  to  sooth  ITIUS  Portus,  in  ancient  geography,  styled 

Him  with  her  loved  ^iety.  Milton  $  Paradue  lo*t,  the^crux  geographorum,  or  cross  of  geographers. 
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from  ^the  difficulty  of  ascertaioing  its  positioD.  who  applied  lo  general  Garza,  tlie  comorander 
It  would  be  endless  to  recite  the  different  opi-  of  Uie  province  of  New  Santander,  for  passports, 
nions   concerning  it,  with  the  Tarious  reasons  which  that  officer  granted  to  the  applicant,  but 
advanced  in  support  of  them.    Three  ports  are  refused  to  grant  another  till  he  should  see  the 
mentioned  by  Cesar ;  two  without  any  particular  person  for  whom  it  was  wanted.    The  next 
name,  viz.  the  Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  respect  day,   being  informed  that  Beneski  had  again 
to  the  Portus  Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St.  Omer,  landed  with  two  other  persons,  he  sent  a  party 
and  Whitsand,  have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  after  them,  and  Iturbide  was  immediately  recog- 
advocates.    Cesar  gives  two  distinctive  charac-  nized.    The  decree  issued  by  the  congress,  de- 
ters or  marks  which  seem  to  agree  equally  to  daring  him  a  traitor  if  he  should  land  on  the 
Boulogne  and  Whitsand ;  namely  the  shortness^  Mexican  territory,  was  then  read  to  him ;  and 
of  the  passage,  and  the  situation  between  two  Garza  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  towards  Mexico, 
other  ports ;  therefore  nothing  can  with  certainty  to  await  the  decision  of  that  body.    This  was 
be  determined  about  its  situation.  but  a  short  time  delayed,  for  the  congress  or- 
ITSELF',  pron.    It  and  self.    The   neutral  dered   hit  immediate  execution;  and  he  was 
reciprocal  pronoun,  applied  to  things.  accordingly  shot  on  the  evening  of  his  reaching 
Who  ^n  shall  blame  Padillo.    On  his  abdication  the  federal  govera- 
liis  pestered  senses,  to  recoil  and  start,  ment  had  settled  on  him  a  considerable  pension. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn  on  condition  of  his  residing  in  Italy,  and  after 
Itssy^  for  being  there  1        Shaktpean.  Macbeth,  hu  catastrophe  80Q0  dollars  were  granted  to  hii 

Up  to  the  bridge  contagious  terror  struck  widow. 

The  tower  iuelf  with  the  near  danger  shook.  ITYS,  m  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Ttieos 

MaroelL  king  of  Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandimi 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  t(M(f  mskes  not  the  king  of  Athens.    He  was  killed  by  his  mother 

kingdom  rich  or  poor.                                  Locfai.  ^1,^^  |,g  ^^  j^j^^^  gj^  y^g^  ^i^^  ^^  served  up 

ITTIGIUS  (Thcmas),  a  learned  professor  of  before  his  father.    He  was  changed  into  a  pheap- 

divinity  at  Leipsic,  son  of  John  Ittigius,  professor  puit,  his  mother  into  a  swallow,  and  his  ntber 

of  physic  in  the  same  university.    He  first  pub-  into  an  owl. 

lished  A  Treatise  upon   Burning  Mountains;  ITZEHOA,  an  ancient  and  handsome  town  of 

after  which  he  became  a  minister,  and  exercised  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  belonging  to 

that  function  in  various  churches  there.  He  ftir-  Denmark,  seated  on  the  Stoer.    Long.  9^  25'  £., 

nished  several  papers  in  the  Leipsic  acts,  besides  lat.  54?  8*  N. 

publishiuff  some  nistorical  works  and  disserta-  IVA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 

tions.    He  died  in  1710.  order,  and  moncecia  class  of  plants;  natural 

ITURBIDE  ( \  a  modem  Mexican  chief  order  fort}b-ninth,  composite.     Male  gal.  com- 

and  emperor,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  Mexico,  mon  and  triphyllous;   the  florets  of  the  disc 

in  1790,  and  was  the  son  of  a  native  Spaniard,  monopetalous  and  cjuinquefid ;  the  receptacle 

who  married  a  Creole  lady  of  fortune.  Our  hero  divided  by  small  hairs.    FemsJe  five  florets  in 

was  bredaftuiner,  and  entered  early  into  the  the  radius;  two  long  styles ;  and  one  naked  and 

militia  of  his  native  province.    In  1810  he  was  obtuse  seed.     Species  two,  natives  of  South 

a  lieutenant,  and  the  part  he  took  in  suppressing  America. 

the  iMometion  of  Morales  induced  the  Mexi-  '  JUAN  (St.),  a  city  of  South  America,  'in  the 

can  government  to  give  him  the  rank  of  colonel,  province  of  Cuyo,  Buenos  Ayres.     It  has   a 

He  was  also  made  for  a  time  commander  of  Ba-  parish  churchy  wiUi  three  chapels;  also  several 

hia;  but  seems  to  have  been  ofiended  with  the  convents. 

fiublic  authorities  at  being  deprived  of  that  post.  Juan  Gut  a,  Puvta  de,'  a  cape  on  the  coast 

n  the  latter  part  of  1819  he  was  invited  to  take  of  Terra  Firma,  in  long.  73*^  36'  W^,  lat  11* 

the  commana  of  an  army  destined  to  the  south,  36'  N. 

and  marched  to  Acapulco,  where  he  matured  a  Juan  (St.),  de  Baptist  a,  a  town  of  Mexico, 

plan  for  rendering  Mexico  independent,  and  the  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  situated  between  fte 

extension  of  freedom  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  sources  of  the  two  rivers  Hiacjui  and  Sonora.' 

In  the  summer  of  18*20  he  was  declared  emperor  Juan  (St.),  a  river  of  Guatimala,  South  Ame- 

of  Mexico ;  and  for  a  short  period  there  appeared  rica,  navigable  for  larse  vessels,  and  having  a 

a  prospect  that  the  convulsions  of  that  country  fort  at  its  entrance.    This  is  the  name  of  several 

would  be  terminated  under  this  new  and  able  rivers  in  South  America,  and  two  in  St  Domin- 

sovereign.    But  he  was  incapable  of  maintain-  go.    Also  of  a  considerable  river  of  Florida, 

ing  his  authority  against  cabal :  in  the  beginning  and  a  lake  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of 

of  1 823  he  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  the  Grenada. 

Mexican  territory ;  and  came  to  this  country.  Juan  Fernandez.    See  Fernandez. 

Still  he  retained  a  strong  party  in  Mexico;  and,  Juan  Rodriguez  CABRiLLo,an  island  on  the 

after  his  abdication,  the  province  of  Guadalaxara  coast  of  New  California,  in  long.  120^  31'  W., 

or  Jalisco  became  the  scene  of  several  of  their  lat.  34®  N. 

plots  and  machinations.      An  expedition  was  Juan  del  Rio,  SAN,atowninthe  intendancy 

aoccHdiagly  despatched  thither  by  the  federal  of  Mexico,  6489  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 

fovemment  to  crush  the  incipient  conspiracy,  it  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  adorned  with  vines 
ust  at  the  period  this  had  been  eflected,  Itur-  and  aroma.    It  is  100  miles  south  of  Mexico, 
bide  sailed  from  England,  and  landed  in  dis-  Juan  del  Rio,  San,  a  considerable  town  of 
guise  on  the  Mexican  coast  near  Soto  la  Marina.  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango,,  south- 
He  was  accompanied  by  hfs  friend  Beneski,  west  of  the  lake  of  Parras.  ^  Inhabitants  10^200. 
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JuaNA  (St.)y  an  bland  and  fortress  of  Chili,  The  to«a  wm  all  ajttMiM  of  fea^u.       Dryden. 

in  the  river  Biobio.  >'o7  ^"^  ^n  a  maacnline  and  a  severe  thing,  tlie 

JuAM  DE  Ulua,  i.  e.  The  Island  of  Sacrifices,  '•creation  of  the  judgmsnt,  or  rejoicing  the  jubiLM 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Vera  Cnw,  on  the  coast  ^  wason.                                                  South. 
of  Mexico.     It  was  first  visited   by  Grijalva  All  monaichs  in  their  mansions 
in  1518,  who  gave  it  this  name  from  having  seen  Now  swam  forth  in  rebeUion,  and  demand 
the  remains  of  some  human  sacrifices,  which  the  '**•  «•**»»  ^*»  "»«J«  ^»  !>▼«•  *  >"*"«••      . 
natives  told  him  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offei^  ^y™»-  Sardanapalut. 
ing.    The  interpreters,  who  only  spoke  the  Ian-  Jubilee,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every 
guage  of  Yucatan,  believed  that  Acolhua  or  Ulua  fiftieth  year;  being  that  following  the  revolution 
was  the  name  of  the  island.    A  strov^g  fortrew,  of  seven  weeks  c^  years;  at  which  time  all  the 
called  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d*Ulua,  now  covers  slaves  were  made  free,  and  all  lands  reverted  to 
nearly  the  whole  rock,  in  the  form  of  an  irregu-  their  ancient  owners.    The  jubilees  were  not  ob- 
lar  square.    The  expense  of  finishing  it  is  said  served  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  learned 
to  have  been  upwards  of  £8,000,000  British  ster-  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee ;  some  main- 
ling.    It  contams  barracks,  cisterns,  and  a  newly  taining  that  it  was  evelty  forty-ninth,  and  othen 
erected  light-house.  that  it  was  eveiy  fiftieth  year.    The  ground  of 

JUBA  I.  a  kmg  of  Numidta  and  Mauritania,  the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty- 
He  succeeded  his  fitther  Iliempnl,  and  favored  ninth  year,  being  of  coune  a  sabbatical  year,  if 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Csesar.  He  the  jubilee  had  been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the 
defieated  Curio,  whom  CsBsar  had  sent  to  Africa,  land  most  have  had  two  sabbaths,  or  have  lain 
nod  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his  follow  two  years,  whidi,  wiUiout  a  miracle, 
§o^ses  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the  other 
a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned  by  hand  it  is  alleged,  that  the  scriptuie  expressly 
his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Petreus,twho  declares  for  the  fiiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  10, 11. 
had  shared  bis  good  fortune  and  his  adversity.  And  besides,  if  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  year 
A.U.C.  707.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  had  been  the  same,  there  would  have  been  no 
province,  of  which  Sallust  was  the  fint  governor,  need  of  a'prohibition  to  sow,  reap,  fcc,  because 

JuBA  II.,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  led  cap-  this  kind  of  labor  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of 

tive  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Caesar,  the  sabbatical  year.    Lev.  xxv.  4,  5.    The  au- 

His  captivity  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  ho-  ibors  of  the  Universal  History,  book  i.  chap.  7, 

nors,  and  his  application  to  study  procured  him  note  R,  endeavour  to  leconcile  these  opinions, 

more  glory  than  he  would  have  obtained  from  by  observing,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  fint 

the  inheritence  of  a  kingdom.    He  gained  the  month  of  the  civil  year,  which  was  the  seventh 

affections  of  the  Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  of  the  ecclesiastical,  it  might  be  said  to  be  either 

his  manners;  and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth,  'aocoiding  as  one  or 

by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the  daugh-  other   of    these   computations   was   followed, 

ter  of  Antony,  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  Learned  critics  have  made  a  calculation  thought 

king,  and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territo-  by  others  to  be  tolerably  exact,  that  if  the  Jewi 

ries  which  his  nther  once  possessed,  A.  U.  C.  had  still  observed  the  jubilees,  the  fiftieth  year 


Juba  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  in  Grsek,  which  since,  fifty  yean  after,  the  Jewish  commonwealth 

IS  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the  ancients,  was  no  longer  in  being.    Hiis  agrees  with  the 

Of  it  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    He  also  tradition  of  the  Jews,  who  assert,  Siat  the  son  of 

wrote  on  the  History  of  Arabia,  and  the  Antiqui-  David  will  come  during  the  last  jubilee.    The 

ties  of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Berosus.  political  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  to 

lie  also  compcMcd  some  treatises  upon  the  dra-  prevent  the  too  great  oppressions  of  the  poor,  as 

ma,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals,  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  slavery. 

painting,  grammar,  &c.,  now  lost.  A  kind  of  equality  was  thus  preserved  through 

JCJ'BILANT,  flrff.^     Fr.  jubiU ;  Lat.  jubUo.  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  the  distinction  of 

Jcbxla'tioh,  It.  «.f  Uttering    soncs    of  tri-  t"^  '^  ^9o  preserved,  that  they  mi^t  be 

Ju'bilee,  n.«.       4  umph:  jubilation,  the  act  able,  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee 

Ju'bilate,  n.  f.    J  of  declaring  triumph  :  ju-  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of 

bilee,  a  public  festivity ;   a  season  of  peculiar  their  ancestors.    It  served  also,  like  the  Olym- 

ioy :  jubilate,  a  song  of  triumph.  P«d«  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lustra  of  the  Ro- 

They  may  now  God  be  thanked  of  his  lone,  "?~*  ^J  *^^"'^'^"P!!^^^ 

Makenhir  i«^il«  and  walk  alone.  J^^ilee  has  ahK>  been  suppoaed  to  be  typi^of 

Chaucer.  Tht  Sompiourti  TaU.  the  gospel  state  and  dispensation,  descnbed  by 

*^<m9  jubilate  sang!  what  meneth  this Y  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,2,  in  reference  to  this  period,  as 

Said  than  the  lynet — '  Welcome  lord  of  blisse.  *  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' 

Id,    Th£  Ceurt  ef  Lmw.         JtmiLEE,  in  a  modem  sense,  denotes  a  ^rand 

Angels  ntt'ring  joy.  heaven  rung  church  festivity,  celebrated  at  Rome,  wherera  the 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  sinners  ; 

The  eternal  regions.  MUUm'i  Paradise  Latt,  at  least  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St. 

The  planeu  listening  stood,  f^ter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.    The  jubilee  was 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  ;u?^i/a«f.  fi^t  established  by  Bonifice  VII.  m  1300,  m 

Milton,  fai'or  of  those  who  should  go  ad  limina  aposto- 
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aad  it  was  only  to  retuin  every  100  put  is  distinct  from  Samara  and  Galilee;  ia 

But  the  6rst  celebration  brought  in  inch  which  lense  it  is  often  taken,  not  onljr  in  Jose 

fliore  of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  phus,  but  also  in  the  New  Testament    Thus 

this  the  golden  year,  which  occasioned  Clement  regarded  it  contained  four  tribes;  Judah,  Benr- 

VI^  in  1343>  to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  jamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  together  witli  Philistia 

to  fifty  years.    Urban  VI^  in  1389,  af  powted  i^  and  Llumea ;  so  as  to  be  comprised  between 

to  be  held  every  thirty-fivt  years,  that  oeing  the  Samaria  on  the  north  and  Arabia  Petrca  on  the 

age  of  our  Saviour;  and  Paul  II.  and  Sextus  IV.,  south,  and  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on 

in  1475,  brought  it  down  to  every  twenty-five,  the  west,  and  by  the  bke  Asphaltites,  with  part 

that  every  person  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east     Josephus  divides  it 

once  in  his  life.    Boni&ce  IX.  granted  the  pri-  into  eleven  topaichies;  Pliny  into  ten;  bvwhJch 

vilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  several  princes  and  it  bu  a  someWhat  greater  extent  than  thit  just 

monasteries :  for  instance,  to  the  monks  of  Can-  mentioned.    See  Palbstive. 

terbury,  who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  jeu%;  While  we  thus  refer  for  modem  geographical 

when  people  flocked  irom  all  parts  to  visit  the  particulars  of  this  land  to  its  more  general  appcl- 

tomb  of  St  Thomas  4  Becket    There  is  now  ution,  our  biblical  readers  will  reooUect  the  origin 

usually  one  at  the  inai^ration  of  a  new  pope,  of  the  name  Judaea,  as  connecting  it  with  thero]ral 

To  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  juoilee,  tribe  of  the  house  of  Israel,  i.  e.  Judah,  and  as 

the  bull  enjoins  fiutings,  alms,  and  prayers.    It  calculated  from  that  circumstance  to  point  the 

gives  the  priests  a  full  power  to  absolve  in  all  Jews  and  all  mankind  to  the  fiilfilment  of  those 

cases,  even  those  otherwise  reserved  to  the  pope:  prophecies  which  regarded  the  appearance  o. 

to  nake  commutations  of  vows,  &c.,  in  which  it  the  Messiah  in  that  tribe.    The  only  two  tribes 

differs  from  a  plenary  indulgence.    During  the  whose  distinct  genealogy  was  connected  with 

time  of  jubilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  sus*  the  *  service  of  God  and  the  promises'  were  Levi 

pended.    There  are  particular  jubilees  in  cer-  and  Judah :  these,  therefore,  we  find  preserved 

tain  cities,  when  several  of  their  feasts  fell  on  the  more  distinctly  throughout  and  after  the  capti- 

same  day :  at  Puey  en  Velay,  for  instance,  when  vity  in  Babylon  than  any  other;  and,  while  the 

the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  happens  on  Good  former  yielded  some  of  the  most  distinguished 

Friday ;  and  at  Lyons  when  the  least  of  St.  John  ornaments  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  the  very  name 

Baptist  concurs  with  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  of  Judah  was  transferred,  after  this  event,  to 

In  1640  the  Jesuits  celebrated  a  solemn  jubilee  the  land  and  to  the  people  in  the  oognomina 

at  Rome ;  that  being  the  centenary  or  100th  JutUa  and  Jewt. 

year  from  their  institution,  and  the  same  cere^  Since  the  appearance  of  the  true  Messiah  in 

mony  was  observed  in  all  their  establishments  this  land,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish 

throughout  the  world.  nation  hu  been  presertea  unmixed  with  the 

Jubilee  is  also  used  for  any  solemnity  or  fes-  other  nations  of  the  earth,  the  distinction  of  the 

tival,  umointed  or  repeated  at  a  distant  period.  tribi»  is  lost  Judah  is  not  known  from  Ephraim : 

Thus  Edward  III.  caused  his  birth-day  to  be  ob-  Levi  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Simeon  or 

served  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  in  the  fiftieth  Dan. 

year  of  his  reign.  This  he  did,  by  releasing  Palestine  is  therefore  no  longer  Jad«a,Le.  the 
prisoners,  pardoning  all  offences  except  treason,  land  emphatically  of  Judah :  it  is  no  longer  the 
making  good  laws,  and  granting  many  privileges  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is 
Co  the  people.  A  jubilee  was  also  celebrated  remarkable  that  none  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  die  Testament,  which  advert  to  the  fiiture  conversion 
35th  of  October  1809;  the  late  King  George  ofthat  people  to  the  Christian  feith,  ever  mention 
III.  entenng  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  *  A  their  return  to  that  land.  *They  are  beloved 
grand  jubilee  was  held  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  the  fethen'  sakes'— <  they  shall  obtain  mer^ 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1764,  in  honor  of  Shaks-  cy,'  we  are  told :  the  <  receiving  of  them  again' 
peare,  being  the  second  centenary  of  the  birth-  into  God's  church  shall '  be  as  life  from  the  dead.^ 
day  of  that  unparalleled  dramatic  poet;  whose  But  nothing  is  suggested  as  to  their  locality.  It 
nnnvalled  menu  will  induce  posterity  to  repeat  is  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  their  « mercy'  or 
It,  as  long  as  the  drama  is  admired,  or  the  deliverance  that  they  shall  return  again  to  Judsa. 
English  language  understood.  The  celebrated  It  is  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  even  an 
Oarrick  was  the  pnncipal  planner  and  conduc-  allusion  to  such  a  circumstance  m  the  New  Tes- 
ter of  the  entertainment,  and  wrote  most  of  the  lament,  that  has  led  many  modem  critics  wholly 

■*"  T??n?TiSl?.?!?v"^"'      T       .        .  ^  <*»«^  *at  construction  of  certain  prophecies 

JUCUWmTY,n.«.     I^t /iimwiites,  JMcitti-  of  the   ancient  Scriptures   which  have   been 

4ui.    Pleasantness ;  agreeableness.  thought  still  to  hold  out  such  an  expecUtion.  As 

The  new  or  unexpected  iucuiuftita,  which  present  the  subject  has  been  brought  into  considerable 

themselves,  will  have  activity  enongh  to  eicite  the  discussion  of  late,  and  much  of  the  entire  system 

earibieat  soul,  and  raue  a  smile  from  the  most  com-  of  modem  writera  on  prophecy  rests  on  this 

'^TrrJ^^^"'                                        ^^"'-  ▼iew  of  it,  we  are  disposed  to  record  briefly  ths 

J  U  UAJi,  in  anaent  geography,  Uken  largely,  argumenU  on  each  side  of  the  question, 

either  doiotes  all  Palestine,  or  the  greater  part  It  stricUy  consists  oftwo  parts,  suggesting  these 

of  It ;  and  thus  it  is  gwierally  taken  in  the  Roman  two  enquiries :  1 .  Will  the  Jews  ever  be  le-piiher- 

histonr:   Ptolemy,  RuUlinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  ed  as  a  nation?  And,  2,  Will  they  as  such  ever 

and  Eusebius,  take  it  for  the  whole  of  Palestine,  re-poueu  PaUstine?    Neither  of  these  questions 

It  has-also  been  considered  a  the  third  part  of  should  be  confounded  with  the  expecUUon  of 

It,  on  this  side  the  Jordan ;  and  that  the  south  their  future  general  converaion,  which  various 
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Christians  entertain  cordially,  who  are  disposed  or  its  peculiarities, '  wliich'  in  this  very  place  is 

to  consider  the  foregoing  as  at  least  very  doubtful  said  to  have  Miad  no  glory,  by  reason  of  the 

matters.  S^^7  ^^  excelleth.'     Rev.  xx.  8  predicts  a 

In  proof  of  the  affirmative  of  both  the  two  conflict,    transpiring  a  thousand  years  after  a' 
questions,  thus  suggested, Dr. Doddridge,  in  his  'first  resurrection,'  and  the  assembling  of  an 
Lectures  as  edited  by  Kippis,  quotes  Isa.  xxvii.  army  ga&ered  together  from  *  the  four  quarters 
12,13;  Ezek.xi.  17 — 21;xxxvi.24 — ^28;xxxvii.  of  the  earth:'  all  its  nations  seem  to  constitute 
SI — ^28;  xxxix.  25 — 29;  Hosea  i.  10, 11 ;  Amos  the  bands  defcribed  under  their  leaders  Gog  and 
ix.  14, 15;  Zech  xiv.  10, 11.  21.  He  adds  other  Magog;  they  are  said  in  the  ninth  verse  to  'en- 
passages  in  collateral  proof  of  these  points,  i.  e.  compass  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved 
Isa.  Ixvi.  16. 24 ;  £zek.  xxxviii.  19;  Joel  iii.  9-*  city ;'  but  the  nation  of  the  Jews  is  named  in  no 
14 ;  Zech.  xiv.  1 — 15;  Rev.  xx.  8—10;  Isa.  lix.  part  of  the  connexion,  nor  Jud«a,  nor  Jerusa- 
19;  Micah  iv.  11.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  8.    At  least,  tern.    If  a  literal  resurrection  be  not  intended 
these  last  passages  are  brought  forward  to  prove,  then  the  whole  chapter  is  an  allegory,  and  a 
that '  on  tneir  settlement  in  their  own  land  some  literal  camp  and  city  cannot  be  intended :  if  a 
enemies  shall  make  an  assault  upon  them  |[the  literal  resurrection  of  God's  people  be,  as  some 
Jews],  and  some  celebrated  victory  over  such  suppose,  really  meant,  then  neither  the  camp 
enemies  is  foretold.'  nor  the  city,  can  intend  Jews  exclusively,  or  h's 

The  next  respectable  commentator  whom  we  people  of  any  one  nation.    Such  are  the  remarks 

shall  quote  on  this  side   of  the  question   is  of  those  who  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  literal  re- 

Whitby.    He  adduces,  in  his  Commentary  on  turn  of  the  Jews,  on  the  few  passages  of  the  New 

Isaiah  xi.  11,  the  following  passages,  to  prove  Testament  above  quoted  on  the  point. 

'  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  they  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  similar  examina- 

shall  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  be  restored  to  tion  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa- 

their  own  country.'  DeuL  xxx.  3 — 5;  xxxii.  43;  ment.    Before  the  reaider  can  justly  estimate  their 

Isa.  xxvii.  12, 13 ;  xiv.  17,  Sec. ;  xlix.  6,  &c.;  liv.  bearing,  if  they  have  any,  on  these  points,  they 

lix.20;lx.,lxi.,lxii.^lxv.,bnri.;  Jer.xxiii.8;xxx.  require  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  *ime  in 

8—10;  XXXI.  36—40;  1.  4;  Eiek.  xi.  17,  &c. ;  which  they  were  written :  *  the  former'  must  be 

XX.  34,  Ice. ;  xxxiv.  13 ;  xxxvi.  24,  &c ;  xxxvii.  separated  from  *  the  latter'  prophets.  This  is  most 

31 ;  Hosea  i  11 ;  iii.  5;  Joel  iii.  1,  &c.;  Amos  important;  for  it  wUI  appear  that,  out  of  forty- 

ix.  14,  15;  Obaid.  v.  17;  Micah  vii.  14,  15;  nine  passages  thus  accumulated,  diirty-nine  are 

Zech.  viii.  7, 13;  x.  6,  Sec;  xii.  10;  xiv.  8,  Ice.;  the  production  of  prophets  living  before  or  in  the 

Rom.  xi.  25, 26 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  10.  captivity  in  Babylon ;  and  the  term  '  captivity,' 

Certainly  if  a  tenth  part  of  these  passages  spoke  and  the  promises  of  restoration  as  &r  as  tney  are 
unequivocally  of  such  events  as  the  national  re-  literal,  may  apply  wholly  therefore  to  that  ca- 
sathering  of  the  Jews,  and  their  literal  return  to  lamity,  and  the  return  from  it.  Prophecies  of  a 
Falestine,  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  the  literal  return,  from  a  later  captivity,  may  be  ex- 
propriety  of  expecting  them.  We  do  not  advert  pected  to  occur  after  the  return  from  the  former ; 
to  other  writers  on  this  subject,  because  all  the  or,  if  two  captivities  were  contemplated  by  earlier 
chief  passages  ever  quoted  are  contained  in  the  writers,  such  an  important  fiict  should  be  made 
foregoing  lists,  or  are  of  a  similar  dass  with  to  appear, 
those  quoted.  liie  passages  quoted  from  the  later  prophets. 

Those  who  consider  these  events  as  not  pre-  i.  e.  from  those  who  delivered  their  predictions 

dieted  in  Scripture  remark,  as  we  have  iutimated,  subsequent  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  are  at 

on  the  paucity  of  the  attempted  proof  of  them  best,  as  supposed  to  bear  on  these  topics,  re- 

from  the  New  Testament.    The  only  passages  markably  obscure.    Hiey  are  whollv  taken  from 

quoted  by  the  above  able  commentators  are  Rev.  one  prophet,  Zechariah,  his  eighth^  his  tenths  his 

XX.  8;  Rom.  xi.  25,  26;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  10;  in  twelfth^  and  fourteenth  chapters.     A  popular 

not  one  of  which  are  either  of  those  two  subjects  advocate  of  the  national  restoration  has  pro- 

distinctiy  mentioned  at  all.    The  quotation  from  nounced  the  first  of  these  the  strongest  of  all  the 

St  PauV s  epbtle  to  the  Romans  we  have  already  passages  in  its  favor.    But  it  will  be  seen  to  al- 

adverted  to,  in  this  paper,  as  predicting  the  fri-  tude,  at  least  principally,  to  events  passing  in 

ture  convenion  of  the  Jews  simply.  The  chapter  the  time  of  the  prophet.    We  are  to  recollect  the 

contains  no  allusion  to  their  national  character,  specific  object  of  nis  mission,  in  common  with 

or  to  their  land.    They  are  represented  as  being  that  of  Haggai,  was  to  encourage  the  building  of 

brdcen  off  from  their  ancient  privileges  as  a  the  second  temple,  and  toward  this  great  work 

cAttrcA,  into  which  the  Gentiles  are  grafted  (the  the  whole  chapter  bears  an  aspect    Ite  language 

latter  clearly  were  never  grafted  into  the  Jewish  is, '  I  am  returned  unto  Zior  I    'Let  your  hands 

nation),  and  are  promised  a  restoration  to  simi-  be  strong  that  hear  in  thete  days  these  words, 

lar  or  superior  privileges  on  their  believing  the  '  Again  have  I  thought  in  thete  days  to  do  well 

Gospel.  But  not  a  hint  is  given  of  their  acquiring  unto  Jerusalem.*    It  promises  a  more  complete 

any  temporal  or  local  advantages  in  consequence :  return  from  the  east  and  west ;  but  it  expressly 

no  other  advantages  are  promised  them,  and  they  declares  that  the  existing  '  remnant  shall  possess 

can  receive  no  greater,  toan  those  into  which  the  all  these  things.'    And  it  is  a  well  known  fact 

Gentiles  are  grafted.    2  Cor.  iii.  10  speaks  of  that  parties  of  the  Jews  kept  returning  to  Jerusa- 

the  glory  of  the  Gospc^  as  superior  to  that  of  the  lem  as  she  gradually  lifted  up  her  head ;  and 

law :  the  Jew,  of  course,  shall  partake  it,  on  his  that  the  small  number  of  between  40,000  and 

conversion,  but  after  ar  evangelical  or  Gospel  50,000,  which  first  returned,  was  inci:eased  many 

manner:  not  returning  back  to  that  dispensation,  fold  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes.    At 
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Jie  period  of  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans,  Isa.  xi.  10;  Uv.  13;  tix.  20;  Ixi.  1—3;  hv.  1,  2, 
the  Jews  were  probably  as  numerous  as  at  present.  Ixyi.  24;  are  also  directly  quoted  and  ex- 
Writers  who  reject  the  national  restoration  can  plained  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  margin  of 
find  nothing  in  tibis  eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah,  any  Bible  with  references  will  show.  The  rof»> 
with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  that,  nexion  of  Joel  iii.  1  is  largely  explained  in  St. 
may  not  be  included  m  the  'encouragement'  Peter's  quotation  of  the  last  verse  of  the  pre- 
which  this  prophet  was  sent  to  afford  his  own  ceding  chapter,  Acts  ii.  Jer.  xxxi.  31-^4  i» 
generation,  ana  that  was  not  fulfilled  before  the  likewise  'quoted  (Ileb.  viii.  6 — 11)  as  a  <  promise* 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  twentieth  to  the  upon  which  the  entire  Christian  dispensation  is 
twentj-third  verse  probably  relates  to  the  conver-  established.  Such  numerous  quotations  out  of 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  by  the  means  of  the  Jewish  the  above  lists  of  passages,  say  the  parties  whose 
apostles:  nor  must  we  forget  that  our  Saviour  opinions  we  are  now  exhibiting,  mav  establish  a 
was  'a  Jew.'  At  anv  rate  these  verses  respect  principle  of  explanation  for  the  whole:  many  of 
'  many  people'  and  other  '  nations.'  Similar  re>  them  are  quoted,  not  by  way  of  accommodation, 
marks  are  made  by  these  writers  on  the  tenth  but  in  strict  argument,  and  by  way  of  proo^  that 
chapter.  Dr.  Whitby  himself  considers  the  the  events  to  which  they  are  applied  were  of  old 
'riders  on  horses,'  and  the  'mightv  men  who  predicted.  If  the  quotation  oe  not  correct  the 
tread  down  their  enemies,'  of  tlie  fitth  verse,  to  proof  will  (ail ;  if  it  be,  we  have  at  least  one  good 
allude  to  the  victorious  efforts  of  the  Maccabees,  and  sound  exposition  cf  the  passages  quot^  in 
Never  had  the  Jews  braver  commanders,  nor  the  final  dispensation  of  God's  will, 
more  decided  Divine  interpositions  in  their  &vor.  In  brief,  these  parties  say,  1.  Extract  from 
than  in  their  time.  The  pride  of  Assyria  and  these  lists  passages  explained  in  the  New  Testa* 
Egypt  being  brought  down  (11th  verse)  seems  the  ment,  and  you  have  very  few,  except  etactly 
consummation  of  the  national  deliverances  pro-  similar  ones,  left  upon  the  subject.  S.  Examine 
mised.  Zechariah  xii.  10  predicts,  we  know,  closely  the  connexion  of  the  remaining  passiiget 
upon  un<|ue8tionable  authority  (John  xix.  37),  (of  the  prophets),  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
thepeculiarmannerof  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ:  refer,  in  express  terms,  to  €aUamltki  exiUbug^ 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a  p;reat  mourn-  or  threatened  to  come  immediately.  They  are 
ing  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  first  Chnstian  church  passages,  for  instance,  from  Isaiah,  Joel,  Jere- 
was  gathered  in  that  memorable  scene  of  the  miah,  and  Exekiel  (almost  totirdy)»  who  lived 
Messiah's  murder,  and  firom  amongst  the  ranks  just  before  or  in  the  Assyrian  atid  BabyloniaQ 
of  his  immediate  murderers.  The  verse  woi  captivities.  Many  of  theta  describe  by  nante, 
then  literally  fulfilled  in  a  sense  it  never  can  tense,  add  mood,  those  captivities ;  and  cannot,  * 
again  be ;  and  in  that  individual  repentance  of  without  an  utter  disregara  of  grammatieal  con- 
thousands  of  converted  Jews  (among  whom  a  struction,  be  applied  to  any  other :  for  instance, 
ereat  company  of  the  'priests'  are  specified,  Isa.  xxvii.l 2,13, 'ilsmta and  Egypt'  Jer.xxx.. 
Acts  vi.  r),  the  families  of  Levi,  David,  &c.y  following  xxix.  10  ('After  seventy  years  be 
could  be  distinguished  *  apart,  and  their  wives  accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you'),  sajrs, 
apart.'  But  the  former  is,  as  was  seen,  no  longer  'Write  all  I  have  spoken  in  a  book,  for  I  will 
possible ;  and  never  can  again  be  but  by  a  miracu-  bring  ap^ain  the  captivity,*  Sec,  the  passage  quoted 
lous  restoration  of  the  genealogies  of'^the  tribes,  by  Whitby.  So  again  Ezek.xxxvii.  21,  mwihde^ 
Zech.  xiv.  8  must  be  as  clearly  a  tymhoUcaly  pended  on  by  some  writers,  is  closelv  connected 
and  not  a  literal  prediction:  the  living  or  spring-  with  the  preceding  vision  of  the  dry  bonet^ 
ing  waters  are  not  a  literal  river;  'the  whole  which  are  explained  to  be  the  whole  house  of 
land  being  turned  into  a  plain'  (ver.  10)  would  Israel  who  were  in  their  graves,  and  who  expressly 
be  a  literal  curse  in  that  countiy.  Every  plain  complain  of  an  existing  calamity  under  that 
in  such  countries  is,  as  Humboldt  somewhere  figure  (ver.  11);  i.e.  the  grave  of  their  captivity 
remarks,  a  desert.  It  is  the  well  known  symbol  in  Chaldea,  where  Ezekiel  prophecied.  But  we 
of  Ezek.  xlvii.  1,  Rev.  xxii.  1,  and  of  our  Lord  cannot  go  into  further  details.  3.  With  regard 
himself  (John  vii.  38),  for  the  spiritual  blessings  to  the  quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  par- 
of  the  gospel ;  and  speaks  of  their  diffusion  from  ticularly  Deut.  xxx.  3 — 5,  these  parties  contend 
a  spiritual  Jenualem.  that  numerous  passages  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
Bonus  fextuarnu  e$t  bonus  theohgus.  The  found  entirely  conditional  on  the  obedience  of 
writers  who  quote  so  largely  the  '  former'  pro-  the  Jews  while  they  were  a  nation :  that  when 
phets  on  this  subject  cannot  have  closely  examined  God  found  them  an  unworthy  and  a  rebellious 
the  context  of  the  passages  commonly  accumu-  people,  his  faithfulness  was  concerned  to  fulfil  on 
lated,  and  the  infidlible  explanation  of  many  of  the  other  hand  his  threatening  of  taking  his 
them  in  Uie  New  Testament.  Amos  is  the  earliest  church  or  kingdom  from  them ;  that  such  pa»- 
prophet  they  quote;  and  particularly  his  ixth  sages  must  be  construed  under  the  ne.w  circun- 
chap.  l]-«-15.«  But  the  '  raising  up  of  the  taber-  stances  and  entire  change  of  dispensation  in 
nacle  of  David,'  here  promised,  is  expressly  ap-  which  we  are  placed  by  the  gospel,  &c.  4.  They 
lied  (Acts  xv.  16)  to  the  establishment  of  the  add,  that  while,  in  their  view,  it  has  been  an  in- 
gospel  in  the  hands  of  the  Messiah;  upon  a  operative  mistake  in  the  creed  of  many  good 
principle  of  its  '  agreeing'  with  the  words  of  men,  to  suppose  that  any  futnre  literal  distinc- 
other  'prophets;*  and  thus  the  mnbols  of  the  tion  is  in  reserve  for  the  Jew% — if  it  be  in  reality 
13th  ana  14th  verses '  agree'  with  Joel  iii.  18,  and  a  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  be  exhibited  as 
Isa.  Ixi.  4: — the  verses  immediately  preceding  an  important  part  of  God's  revealed  will  that  thu 
this  last  passage  being  quoted  and  applied  to  his  extraordinary  people  shall  be  brought  to  great 
own  preaching  by  our  Lord.    Hosea  i.  10,  11 ;  temporal  honor,  it  may  have  the  unhappy  ten- 
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^ency.of  inflating  their  pride — delaying  their    a.  m. 

conTersion— and  calling  ofl"  the  attention  of  all    3539.  Judas  Hircanus,  fourteen, 
who  advocate  it  from  matters  of  infinitely  greater    3553.  Joseph  I.,  seven. 
™o«n«nt.  3560.  Shiraei,  eleven. 

JUDAH,  Heb.  TXVrv,  i.e.  Praise,  or  Con-    3571.  Mattathias,  or  EU^  twelve, 
fession,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  and  &ther  of    3583.  Maath,  or  Asarmath,  nine. 
the  chief  tribe  of  the  Jews,  distinguished  by  his    3592.  Nasge,  or  nanges,  ten. 
name.    Died  1636  B.  C.  3602.  Heli,  or  £li,  eight. 

JuDAH  is  also  used  for  the  people  of  Judah,    3610.  Nahum,  seven, 
inclading  not  only  the  whole  people  of  that  tribe,    3617.  Amos  Sirach,  fourteen* 
but  those  of  the  tribe  of  Ben^in,  the  majority    3631.  Matthias,  ten. 
of  the  Leyites,  and  many  indiyiduals  from  all    3641.  Joseph  II.,  sixty, 
tiie  other  tribes,  who  aiUienBd  to  the  house  of   3701.  John  Hircanus,  seventeen.    This  was  ttie 
DaTid,  to  avoid  the  idolatrous  worship  estab-  but  prince  of  the  Jews,  of  the  n^al  hr- 

lislied  by  Jeroboam  I.    Many  other  inaividuals  mily  of  David,  and  a  progenitor  of  Jesus 

from  the  dispersed  tribes  are  also  supposed  to  Christ  (tritavus)  in  the  seTenth  degree. 

have  joined  toem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,    3718.  An  interregnum  of  sixty-two  years, 
when  they  were  called  Jews..    See  Jswa.  3780.  Mattathias  Asmonsus,  or  Maocsbcos,  go- 

verned three  years. 

Cbsovoijoozcal  SsaiEs  of  thk  Knros  of       3783.  Judas  Maccabsus,  six. 

JuoAH.  3789.  Jonathan  Maccabiras,  eighteen. 

A*  M.  3807.  Simon  Maccabsus,  eight. 

9029.  Sehoboem  socceeded  his  father  Solomon,    3815.  John  Hircanus  I.  thirty. 

and  reigned  seventeen  years,  to  3046.       3845.  Aristobulus  I.,  king  and  high-priest;  ihe 
3046.  Abijam,  tiiree  years,  to  3049.  Mi  king  of  the  Jews  since  Zedekiah». 

3049.  Asa,  forty-one  years,  to  3090.  one  year. 

3090.  Jehoshaphat,  twenty-five  years,  to  3115.      3846.  Alexander  Jannsus,  twenty-seven. 
3115.  Jehoram,  four  years  along  with  his  father,    3873.  Queoi  Alexandra,  nine. 

and  four  alone,  to  3119.  3882.  Hircanus  II.,  three  months. 

3119.  Ahaziah,  one  year.  3882.  Aristobolus  IL,  dve  years. 

3120.  Athaliah,  his  mother,  usurped  the  crown,    3887.  Hircanus  II.,  restored,  twenty-three. 

murdered  the  royal  &mily,  and  reigned  3909.  Antigonus,  one  year. 

six  years,  to  3126.  3910.  Herod  the  Great,  thirty-eight. 

3126.  Joash  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Jehoi-  3948.  Archelaus,  nine. 

ada;  and  reigned  forty  years,  to  3165.  3957.  Herod  Antipai,  twenty-Eve. 

3165.  Amaziah,  twenty-nine  years,  to  3194.  3983.  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  seven. 

9194.  Uzziah,  or  Azaiiah,  reigned  twenty-seven  3990.  Herod  Agrippa  II.»  twenty-six. 
years,  to  3221 ;  when,  attempting  to 

offer  incense  in  the  temple,  he  was  struck  Th«  kingdom  of  Judah  was  oi  small  extent 

with  a  leprosy,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  «Mnpared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 

government  He  lived  after  this  twenty-  consisting  only  of  two  Uibes,  Benjamin  and 

five  years,  and  died  in  3246.  Judah :  and  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 

3221.  Jotham,  his  son,  took  upon  him  the  govern-  Jordan;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  in 

ment,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  dur-  common  with  the  Danites^  except  some  placet 

ing  his  father's  lif^  and  sixteen  alone,  recovered  bv  the  Philistines,  and  others  taken  by 

He  died  in  3262.  ^  kings  of  Israel;  on  the  south  its  limits  seem 

3262.  Ahax  reigned  sixteen  years,  to  3278.  ^  have  been  oontracted  by  Hadad.  1  Kings  xi. 

3278.  Hezekiah,  twenty-nine  years,  to  3307.  ^^- 

3307.  Manasseh,  fifty-five  years,  to  3362.  The  tribe  of  Judah  vras  one  of  the  twelve  divi- 

3362.  Amon,  two  years,  to  3364.  «oiis  of  Palestine  by  tribes  (Josh,  xv.^  having 

3364.  Josiah,  thirty-one  years,  to  3395.  Idumea  on  the  south  from  the  extremity  of  tlie 

3395.  Jehoahaz,  three  months.  Lacus  Asphaltites,  also  the  Wilderness  of  Zin, 

3895.  Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  eleven  years,  to  Cwiesbamea,  and  the  brook  or  river  of  iWpt ; 

3406.  on  the  east  the  said  lake ;  on  the  west  the  Modi- 

3406.  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  three  months  terranean ;  and  on  the  north  the  mouth  of  the  said 

and  ten  days.  l^e ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethsemes, 

3406.  Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  eleven  Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  sea. 

years,  to  3417;  when  Jerusalem  was  Judah  Hakkadosh,  or  the  saint,  a  rabbi 

taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  the  people  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the 

carried  captives  to  Babylon.  time  of  the  emperor  Antcminus,  and  was  the 

_.                                                  _^  friend  and  preceptor  of  that  prince.    Leo  of 

CH«o?iotooiCAt  saaiES  of  the  Pbihces  or  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice,  tells  us,  that  rabbi 

Judah,  after  the  Captivity.  jod^h,  who  was  very  rich,  collected,   about 

The  follovring  list  is  given  by  Alstedius  in  his  twenty-six  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  tern- 

Thesaurus  Chronologise.  pie,  in  a  book  which  he  called  the  Mishna,  the 

3421.  Zorobabel  governed  thirty-two  years  after  constimtions  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  magis- 

tbe  captivity.  trates  who  preceded  him.     See  Misuva  and 

3453.  Resa  Mesallam,Torty-six  years.  Talmud. 

3499.  John,  the  son  of  Resa,  forty  years.  JU'DAIZE,  «.  f|.    Fr.  judameri  low  Latin 
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J^daizo.     To  conform   to  the  manner  of  the 

je>*!i. 

Paul  judaised  with  the  Jewi,  was  all  to  all 

Sandys. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of 
the  Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  victories  over 
his  enemies,  at  last  slain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.  See 
Jews, 

Judas  Tbee,    fi.«.      Lat   $UiquastruM,     A 

plant 

Judat  trte  yields  a  fine  purplish,  bright  red  blos- 
so*n  in  the  Spring,  and  is  mcreased  by  layers. 

Mcrtimer^t  nuAandry. 

JUDE  (St),  or  JuBAS,  called  also  Lebbcus 
and  Thaddsus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  brother  of 
St  James  the  younger.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  He 
preached  in  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Sjrria,  Idu- 
mea;  and  died  in  Berytus  for  the  confession  of 
Christ  He  wrote  that  epistle  which  goes  under 
his  name,  after  the  death  of  most  of  the  apostles. 
He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  reproving  the  su- 
perstition of  the  Magi. 
JUDEA.    Se  JuDXA. 

JUDENBURG,  a  town  and  circle  of  Upper 
Styria,  sitiutted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mubr, 
and  the  next  place  in  the  duchy  to  Gratz.  The 
town  has  not,  however,  above  2000  inhabitants, 
and  had  hardly  recovered  from  a  dreadful  fire  which 
took  place  in  1807,  when,  on  18th  of  June  1818, 
another  fire  consumed  the  whole,  except  thirty 
houses.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  Apnl 
1797.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  west  by  north  of 
GratE,  and  108  south-west  of  Vienna. 

Tke  CiacLE  of  Judevbuko  comprehends  the 
western  part  of  Upper  Styria,  and  has  a  territorial 
extent  of  2250  square  miles.  Inhabitants  95,000, 
of  whom  a  large  number  are  Lutherans.  It  is 
hilly,  and  sterile,  but  abounds  in  iron  mines  and 
works.  Silver,  lead,  and  nitre,  are  found  here, 
though  in  smaller  quanties ;  and  at  Aussee  there 
are  fine  salt  mines. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  wri- 
ters of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  Dom  at 
Tipplcswolde,  in  Misnia,  in  1528.  He  taught 
theology  with  great  reputation ;  but  met  with 
many  disturbances  in  tht-  exercise  of  his  ministry 
from  party  feuds.  He  .wrote  several  works,  and 
died  in  1564. 

Lat  jitt,  judex,  ju^ 
dioo.  '1  liese  words 
are  all  derived  from 
jui^  right,  equity : 
>-judge  is  one  invested 
with  authority  to  de- 
cide any  question  or 
cause;  one  who  pre- 
sides in  a  court  of  law 


JUDGE,ii.s.  &i;.a.'' 
Judg'eb,  n,i. 

Ju'DICATOBT,  11.  s. 

Ju'dicature,  n.  i. 
Juorc'iAL,  adj, 
JuDic'iALLT,  adv, 
JuDfc'iART,  adj. 
JuDic'ious,  at^. 
Juoic'fousLT,  adv. 


or  justice :  one  who  has  skill  to  determine  upon 
the  merit  of  any  proposed  subject  of  enquiry : 
judge,  to  decide ;  pass  sentence ;  give  an  opinion ; 
discern  or  distinauish,  pass  severe  censure  or 
doom,  when  used  in  scripture :  judger,  an  old  word 
forjudge:  judicatory,  distribution  of  justice:  a 
court  of  justice :  judicature,  power  or  authority 
to  administer  justice ;  also  a  court  of  justice :  ju- 
dicial, practised  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
inflicted  as  a  penalty:  judicially,  according  to 
forms  of  justice :  juoiciary,  passing  judgment : 
judicious,    prodent ;  wise ;    skilfid   in    deter- 


minint^ :  judiciously,  in  a  wise  and  discriminating 
manner. 

ShsU  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  t 

Otnetit. 
Judge  in  youriftlves  :  is  it  comely  that  a  woman 
pray  unto  God  uncovered  t  1  Car.  xi.  13. 

How  doth  God  know  1  Can  he  judge  through  the 
dark  cload  ?  Job  zzii.  13. 

Your  cours  is  don,  your  faith  ban  he  conserved ; 
Goth  to  the  croune  of  lif  that  may  not  faille ; 
The  rightibl  juge^  which  that  ye  nan  served, 
Shal  yeve  it  you,  as  ye  han  it  deserved. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Nemm  TaU. 
For  your  husband, 
He*s  noble,  wise,  judieunu,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.  Shaktpeare.  MacWlh. 

Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  czn  judge  aright. 

ShiokepetiTe. 
My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the;W^  that  Mgged  it. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venim, 
The  honour  of  the  -judees  in  their  judicature  is 
the  king's  honour.  Baeon't  Advice  to  VilUert. 

No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supnme 
court  of  judicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death. 

CUuwuknu 
Thou  vi  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right.  Miltom. 
Love  hath  nis  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious.  Id. 

To  each  savour  meaning  we  apply ; 
And  palate  call  judicious.  id. 

Authors  to  themselves. 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  chuse.    Id. 
His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  reason  judged 
Singular  and  rash.  Id. 

Before  weight  be  laid  upon  judiciary  astrologers^ 
he  infloenoe  of  constellations  ought  to  be  made  out. 

BcfU. 
How  dares  your  pride. 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause, 
Unasked  the  royal  grant ;  nor  manhal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden, 
So  bold,  yet  wo  judieiouely  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  m  regular.        id. 
Then  those,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemned  to  die,  when  traitors  jui^  their  eanaa. 

Id. 
We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages 
for  thoie  discoveries  they  have  left  behind  them* 

Locke. 
Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  die  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
erident.  /d. 

It  will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  see  God  stUl 
looking  on.  and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  woids» 
and  actions  in  the  Mance  of  infallible  justice,  and 
passing  the  same  judgment  which  he  intends  hara- 
afterJMficM//!/  to  declare.  Grem. 

Id  judicatures,  to  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  scar- 
let, the  attendance,  makes  justice  naked  as  well  aa 
blind.  Semih. 

The  resisUnce  of  those  will  cause  a  judickd  hard- 
ness. Id. 

Her  very  judges  wrung^  their  hands  for  nity ; 
Their  old  hearts  "uelted  in  'em  as  she  spoke 
And  tears  ran  down  their  silver  beards. 

*     Rowe*e  Lady  Jam  Orey. 
How  properljr  the  tories  may  be  caUed  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  aajr  — *' 
judging. 
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One  ccmrt  there  k  in  which  he  who  knowB  the  JUDG'MENT,  n.  f.     Trench  jugement     Tlie 

secreu  of  every  heart  will  nit  judg*  himself.  power  of  discenuDg  the  relations  between  one 

__           ...                                         Sherlocl.  term  or  one  proposition  and  another. 

Human  pidxatcnei  give  lentenoe  on  matters  of  o  •  j        /#  ^Z        ..  a^  x   i.    ^  l 

wit^t  •»/!  «r.»n<*    Kn*  ?..»..;*»  ««»  ;«♦«  i^„..»»  -«^  O  ^«ttiffni«rt  /  thou  art  fled  to  bratish  oeasts, 

ngh^w^cg   but  ™iuue  not  .nU.  .yunjr  ^  AndSTe  let  U.eir  «^n. 

What  government  can  be  widkout/iuiiciai  proceed-  The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  supply 

mgs  1  And  what  judieature  without  a  religious  oath  1  the  want  of  certain  knowled^,  is  judgment,  whereby 

.      ^      .   ,       Ml      J       t     •        ^     BentUy,  the  mind  takes  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false, 

A  perfect  jttdjewiU  read  esch  piece  of  wit,  without  perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  wnt.         Pope.  proofs.                                                             Locke. 

We  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy ;  Judgment  is  that  whereby  we  join  ideas  together 

Judge  we  in  their  caparisons  of  men.             Young.  by  affirmation  or  negation  ;  so,  this  tree  is  higb. 

Their  Jiid^f  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law,  Watts. 

Tnat  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe.  And  judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way, 

Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  alow,  Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noon  da^. 

From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wished  to  know.  Cowper.  ProgreM$  of  Error. 

Cowper.  Truth.  Doom;  the  right  or  power  of  passing  judg- 

A  tale  should  hejudieimu,  clear,  succinct,  ment. 

The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked  ;  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me  God  ; 

Tell  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows.  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee. 

And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close.  Skahpeare.. 

Id.  Convenation.  The  act  of  exercising  judicature;  judicatory. 

I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ;  They  gave  judgment  upon  him.               2  Kings. 

It  it  for  God  io  judge  thee  as  thou  ait.  When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed 

Bgron,  Deformed  Transformed.  In  maies^  severe. 

Even  so.    I  judged  it  fittine  for  their  safety.  And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  seU  forth  with  her  children  O  how  shall  I  appear?               Addison*s  Spectator. 

For  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta  Determination ;  decision. 

Governs.                                       id*  Sardanapalm.  Where  distinctions  or  identities  are  purely  materia). 

Judges.    See  Justice.  thciitt%iiient  is  made  by  the  imagination,  otherwise 

Judges,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  supreme  magis-  *»y  *^«  understanding.                 GlanviUe's  Scepsis. 

trates  who  governed  the  IsraeUtes  from  the  time  ,.  ^f  ?*"  ™*^'  a  certam  judgment  what  kind  of 

ofJorfma  till  the  reign  of  Saul.    TTiey  continued  *^*^*"'*"" '*'*'*"'**  ^  "'P***'"  °B^;^,.,  j^^^ 

during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic  of  Israel ;  r^^^  ^^^  ^^  accompany  the  exercise  T2ir 

being  a  space  of  about  339  yean.    See  Israel,  ^j^^^  whenever  we  would  form  a  just  judgment  ot 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affurs,  civil  and  religious,  things  oroposed  to  our  inquiry.                     Watts. 

were  appointed  by  M(»es  in  every  city  to  termi-  ^he  quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and 

iatedifertnces;maffairaofgr«aerconseque^^^^  impropriety ;  criticism.           "^  ^    ^     ' 

the  deferences  were  referred  to  the  pnests  of  }„,i^\  a  cool  and  slow  faculty,  attends  not  a 

Aaron's  femily,  and  the  judge  of  the  people  or  man  in  the  rapture  of  poetical  composition. 

prince  at  that  time  established.    Moses  likewise  Iknnis. 

set  up  two  courts  in  all  the  cities,  one  consisting  Tis  with  oni  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 

of  priests  and  Levites,  to  determine  points  con-  Go  iust  like ;  yet  each  believes  his  own.         Pope. 

ceming  the  law  and  religion ;   the  other  consist-  i  ou  must  not  every  worm  promiscuous  use, 

ing  of  heads  of  Eaimilies,  to  decide  in  civil  mat-  Judgment  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  choose.  I 

IgU^  Gay*s  Rural  Sports. 

Judges,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Opinion ;  notion. 

Testament,  so  called  from  its  relating  the  state  of  ^         \^  men'*  judgments  are 

the  Israelites  under  the  administration  of  many  ^^V^  <>/  the«  fortunes,  and  things  outward 

illu«ricus  person,  who  were  cdled  judges,  fro^^  ^^^^^^^'''^''^'^^^ 

bemg  boA  tiie  civd  and  mihtory  governors  of  Shak^>eare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

the  people,  and  who  were  raised  up  by  God  upoii  ^hen  she  did  think  my  master  loved  her  well, 

rsal  occasions,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  till  she,  in  my  judgm/ent,  was  as  fair  as  you. 

time  of  their  choosing  a  king.  Shakspeare. 

Judges,  Select,  judices  selecti,  in  antiquity.  Sentence  against  a  criminal. 

were  persons  summoned  by  the  praetor  to  give  The  chief  priests  informed  me,  desiring  to  have 

their  verdict  in  criminal  matters  in  thd  Roman  judgment  agamst  him.                         Acts  xxv.  15. 

courts,  as  juries  do  in  ours.     No  person  could  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the'  bar,  to  hear 

be  regularly  admitted  into  this  number  till  he  His  knell  rung  out,  h\s  judgment,  he  was  stirred 

twenty-five  years  of  age.      The  sortitio  ju-  ^j^^ '^J^y-                    Shakspeare.  HenryVIII. 


dicam,  or  impanneling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of  0«>  ^^^  *"*  *^»«  judgme^u  he  pionounc^ 

•^J~*2  ^"^^''^^  *^^  "^r*?^™*!  i^A  Condemnation.    This  is  a  theological  use.  ' 

DoA  parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  Th«iud^m«,t  was  by  one  to  condition  ;  bui 

a  nght  to  reject  or  chaUenge  whom  they  pleased,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  justification, 

others  being  substituted  in  their  room.    The  o                  ^                    4  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

number  of  the  judices  selecti  varied  according  to  jhe  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  of  the 

the  nature  of  the  charge.     When  4he  proper  Gospel  will  nse  up  in  judgment  against  as,  and  the 

n amber  appeared,  they  were  swora,  took  their  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many  articles  of  ac- 

plares  in  the  subsellia,  and  heard  the  cause.  cusatiop                                                Tdlotsou. 

Vol.  XII.  S 
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PttnUhment  inflicted  by  provideneey  with  re-    tion  and  study  to  poini  out;  and  thetdbsr  tk 

ference  to  sbme  particular  crime.  style  of  the  judgment  is  not  that  H  im  dit9seed  ^ 

Wkat  man  henoclorth  that  hreathetb  vitall  airs  resolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the  judgBcri 

Will  honour  heaven,  or  heavenly  powers  adore«  night  appesf  to  be  their  own  ;  baa  *itm  cm- 

Which  80  unjustly  doth  their  h^mentt  ahare«  sidered/ considemtum  est  per  ciarnni,  dM  ^ 

^tfongst  earthly  Mfhte,  at  to  aifct  so  sore  plaintiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  4eK  fe 

The  innocent,  as  those  ^h  dp  tnmsgresse,  possession,  and  the  like  i  wlii£  »ipli«  tk«  » 

And  doe  not  spare  the  best  or  fairest  more  {.,*!««*••  ;.  •^•^  «#  •!»«;•  «_>  .   x^TTZ^  j 

Than  worst  or  foulest,  but  doe  both  oppiesse  1  Judgment  is  none  ^  Aw'fT?*  biH  the  a«  i 

l^tensir.  Daphmidm.  ^^"^9  pronounced  and  dedared  by  the 

This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  ns  tiem-  i««  deliberation  and  enquiry.     See 

ble.  Comment, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.    Shahpeart.  King  Lear.         Judgment,  in  criminal  cases,  is  the  next  sb^ 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  greater  uncharitableness  of  prosecution,  aHer  trial  apd  ooaTlcticm  are  pes. 

than  to  interpret  auctions  as  jpaniahment  and  judg'  For  when,  upon  a  capita!  charge  Che  jniy  have 

Hents:  it  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  brought  in  their  yerdict  guilty,  in  ths  piesss 

when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  of  the  prisoner,  he  is  either  immediatelT,  or  a£a 

vengeance.  Additan  $  ^^ectator.  convenient  time  soon  after,  asked  by  the  oopi 

Distribution  of  justice.  if  he  has  any  Uiing  to  offer  why  judgmeot  shoU: 

The  Jews  made  insurrection  against  Paul,  and  not  be  awarded  against  him.     And  in  ci»f  & 

brought  him  to  the  iii4ff«€nt  seat,      ^cte  xviii.  12.  defendant  be  found  guilty  of  a  misdesiaiL^ 

Ihis  false  kmght  was  name  for  his  untrouthe.  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and  does  usually,  b^ 

By,«g.^,.ofiUlahasUl5^^^  Pe»  « ^^  absence^ «^er  heb^ 

Your  dishonour  *  capias  is  awarded  and  issved,  lo  bnng  hca  a 

Mangles  true  judgmtnt,  and  bereaves  the  estate  ^  nc^ye  hh  j udgsnent ;  and,  if  he  afascowSs,  W 

Of  tiiat  integrity ^ch  should  become  it  w^X  ^  f  wsecuted  eves  to   oatlawiy.     Ba 

Suihpeart,  wbenevor  ne  appears  in  persoii,  upon  rifcri 

Justiciary  law.  capital  as  infenot  conrietiony  he  na^  at  iks 

I  am  charjged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court  period,  as  well  as  at  bis  arraignoiQiit^  oftr  aar 

Has  passed  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  in  arrest  or  mj  iS 

As  the  due  forms  of  jvdgment  are  gone  through,  judgment :  as  for  want  of  sufficieot  certaiilf  a 

The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge.  setting  fortii  either  the  peison,  the  time,  *» 

-^    ,      ^  -^y^"-  *^«"««  ^^^^^*>'  place,  or  the  oflence.    And,  if  the  objectkH  hr 

The  last  doom.  v    u    ,  ..    ^       .  ^id,  the  whole  proceedings  shall  be  «ec 


At  eveiy  time  that  me  remembreth  of  the  day  of   ^  psrfon  also  may  be  pleaded   in   mM  J 
dome,  I  quake :  for  whan  I  ete  or  dnnke,  or  do  what    u,aZZ^^*  .  ^^a  ;« ;- 4i,«  « 
so  I  do,  2ver  siaetfi  me  that  the  trompe  sowneth  in    J^fiT^ent  •  •nd  it  » the  a 


aame  when  pleaded  hse 


Seint  Pouk  aayth,  before  the  stxeit  r^fme»t  of  oare  ^  pardon  is  sot  pleaded  till  aft«r  sentence.  Aad 

Lord  Jesu  Cmt,  wheras  he  shal  make  a  general  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  aian  hu 

congregation,  wheras  no  man  maybe  absent.  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  a 

Chaucer,  TkB  Penenet  Tale,  as  soon  as  possible.     Praying  &•  faeaeit  of 

JuBGHEirr,  among  logicians,  a  faculty,  or  clergy  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  moUooi  in 

rather  act  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  com-  arrest  of  judgment.    See  CLEaev.     If  all  iheK 

pares  its  ideas,  and  perceives  their  agreement  or  resources  fail,  the  court  must  pconpuace  Hut 

disagreement.    See  Logic,  and  Metaphysics.  judgment  which  the  law  has  annexed  to  the 

JuDGMEVT,  in  law,  is  the  sentence  pronounced  crime.    Of  these  some  are  capital,  which  eHeod 

by  the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  ibe  to  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  consist  geaciaQy 

record.    Judgments  are  of  four  sorts.    Fust,  in  being  hanged  by  the  ne(4c  till  dead ;  though, 

where  the  facts  are  confessed  by  the  parties,  and  in  very  atrocious  crimes,  other  circumitaaces  ef 

the  law  determined  by  the  court ;  as  in  the  case  terror,  pain,  or  disgrace,  are  superadded :  as,  in 

of  judgment  upon  demurrer:  secondly*  where  the  treasons  of  all  kinds,  being  drawn  or  dngged  to 

law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and  the  &cte  dis-  the  pUice  of  execution ;  in  high  treason  aflectiog 

puted;  as  in  the  case  of  judgment  on  verdict;  the  king's  person  or  government,  behsading; 

thirdly,  where  both  the  ihct  and  the  law  arising  and,  in  murder,  a  public  dissection.    But  the 

thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant;  which  is  humanity  of  the  English  natioii  has  aatborised, 

the  case  of  judgments  by  confession  or  deihult :  by  tacit  donsent,  an  Almost  geneial  aitigatioo  oi 

or,  lastly,  where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  such  judgments  as  finror  torture  or  cnieh| : 

either  fiiict^  or  law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  a  sledge  or  hurdle  being  usually  allowed  to  such 

support  his  action,  and  therefore  abandons  or  traitors  as  are  condemned  lo  be  drawn.    Some 

withdraws  his  prosecution ;  which  is  the  case  in  punishmente  consist  in  exile  or  banishmeot,  by 

judgmenU  upon  a  nonsuit  or  retraxit     The  abjuration  of  Ae  realm,  or  tianspoitatioolo  New 

judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by  South  Wales :  others  in  loss  of  liberty,  by  per- 

the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  sen-  petual  or  temporary  imprisonment.    SeoM  ex> 

tence,  but  the  determination  and  sentence  of  the  tend  to  eoofiscatiooy  by  forfeiture  of  landsi  or 

law ;  it  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  moveables,  or  both;  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for 

redress  of  injuries ;  and  the  suit  or  action  is  the  life :  othera  induce  a  disability  of  holding  offices 

vehicle  or  means  of  administering  it.   What  that  or  employments,  of  beinc  heirs,  executon,  and 

rerr/  dy  may  be,  it  is  indeed  the  result  of  delibere-  the  like.    Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  stated 
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or  discretional^  fines:  aody  lastly,  there  are  others  of  Ireland,  now  called  the  Maire,  or  Kenmare, 

that  consist  principally  in  their  ignominy,  thougn  rnnning  frcm  east  to  west  in  the  province  of 

most  of  them  are  mixed  mth  some  degree  of  Monster. 

corporeal  pain ;  and  these  are  inflicted  chiefly        IVES,  or  Yves  (St),  a  celebrated  bishop  of 

for  such  crimes  as  either  arise  from  indigence,  Chartres,  bom  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais,  in 

or  render  even  opulence  disgraceful :  such  as  the  year  1035.    His  merit  procured  his  election 

whipping,  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction,  to  the  see  of  Chartres  in  1092,  or  1093,  under 

and  tne  stocks.    Disgusting  as  this  catalogue  may  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II.,  who  had  deposed 

seem,  H  will  afibid  pleasure  to  a  British  reader,  Geofiroy  his  predecessor.    He  compiled  a  Col- 

and  do  honor  to  the  British  laws,  to  compare  it  lection  of  Decrees,  and  wrote  twenty-two  ser- 

with  that  shocking  apparatus  of  death  and  tor-  mons,  published  in  1647,  in  folio     He  died 

ment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes  of  A.D.  1115. 

almost  every  other  nation  in  Europe.    And  it  is       Ivbs  (John),  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.,  a  late  ce- 

moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  lebrated  antiquarian,  bom  at  Yarmouth  in  1751. 

nature,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree  He  published  Select  Papers,  1773 :  Remarks  on 

of  punishment,  is  ascertained  for  every  offence;  the  Garianonum  of  the  Romans,  12mo.  1774 

and  that  it  is  not  left  in  the  breast  of  any  judge,  and  died  in  1776. 

nor  even  of  a  jury,  to  alter  tliat  judgment  which        Ivbs  (St.),  a  borough  and  sea-port  town  o 

the  law  has  beforehand  ordained  for  every  sub-  Cornwall,  seated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name ; 

ject  afika^  without  respect  of  persons.  its  harbour  having  been  almost  choked  up  by 

JUDIUlA  Cbhtumviralta,  in  Roman  an-  the  vast  shoals  of  sand  driven  upon  this  coast 

flquity,  were  trials  before  the  centumriri,  to  by  the  north-west  winds,  the  nugistrates  and 

whom  the  pretor  committed  the  decision  of  cer-  trustees  of* the  port,  in  1816,  resolved  to  extend 

tain  questions  of  inferior  nature,  like  our  justices  the  pier,  and  to  construct  a  breakwater,  to  shel- 

of  peace  at  the  quarter  sessions.    During  these  ter  the  port,  by  which  means  it  is  calculated  that 

tnais,  a  spear  was  stuck  up  in  tiie  ibrum,  to  sig-  the  harooor  will  accommodate  200  sail  of  large 

Dify  that  &e  court  was  sitting.  vessels  at  spring-tides,  and  the  town  be  highly 

JUDICIUM    Calumnijb,    was    an    action  benefited.    The  nx^  here  are  streaked  with  a 

brought  against  the  plaintiff  for  fiilse  accusation,  resemblance  of  copper,  of  which  there  are  some 

Tlie  punimmcnt,  upon  conviction,  was  inustio  mines  in  the  neighbouihood.    It  is  a  custom  of 

front^  or  branding  in  the  forehead.    See  Ivrs-  the  manor  here,  that,  on  the  death  of  every  per* 

Tio.  son  worth  ten  poumb,  ten  shillings  shall  be  paid 

Juniciuiff  Dei,  judgment  of  God,  was  a  term  to  the  vicar.    By  the  pilchard  tnule,  and  that  of 

anciently  applied  to  Sni  extraordinary  trials  of  Comish  slates,  this  town  has  thriven  greatly,  and 

secret  crimes ;  as  those  by  arms,  and  single  com-  twenty  or  thirty  sail  of  ships  belong  to  it.    It  is 

bat,  and  the  ordeals ;  or  those  by  fire,  or  red  hot  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  thirty-six 

plough-shares ;  by  plunging  the  arm  in  boiling  burgeues,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  fcc.,  and  sends 

water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold  water ;  in  hopes  two  members  to  pariiament.    It  has  a  spacious 

God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather  than  tnfkt  church,  which  is  often  washed  by  the  sea. 
truth  and  innocence  to  perish.    These  customs        Ives  (St.),  a  market- town  in  Huntingdonshire, 

were  long  kept  up  even  among  Christians.    See  sixty-four  miles  from  London.     It  has  a  fine 

Battle,  O&DEAt,  &c.  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  had  in  the  ninth 

JuDTCiuH  pRsvAaiCATiOKfS  was  an  action  century  a  mint,  and  was  noted  for  its  medicinal 
brought  against  the  prosecutor,  after  the  criminal  water.  It  has  a  good  market  on  Monday  for 
was  acquitted,  for  suptprCssing  the  evidence  of,  fatted  cattle  brought  from  the  north ;  and  two 
or  extenuating  his  ^ilt,  rather  than  urging  it  fairs.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  fiirm  be- 
home,  and  bringing  it  to  light.  fore  he  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  Cambridge. 

JUDITH,  Heb.  nmn%  i.  e.  praising,  the       JUG,  n.  t.    Dan.  jugge ;   Lat.  juguium.     A 

daughter  of  Merari,  a  Jewish  heroine,  whose  l"ge  drinking  vessel  with  a  gibbous  or  swelling 

history  is  related  in  the  apocryphal  book  which  belly. 

bears  her  name.    See  Apocbtpua  and  Holo-       YouM  nil  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 

FEaxES.  Becaiue  she  bought  siooe  jugs  and  no  sealed  quarts. 

JuDiTB*s  RrvER,  a  river  of  North  America,  Shak^re, 

which  has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,       „.„  ^     ,     H«  fetched  *em  drink, 
near  that  of  the  Muscleshell  and  the  Yellow-       ^lUed  a  large>^  up  to  the  bnnk.  Swift, 

stone  River.     Its  entrance  is  100  yards  wide        JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  square  of 

from  bank  to  bank,  the  water  occupying  about  120  Roman  feet ;  its  proportion  to  the  English 

seventy-five  yards.    It  is  a  clear  fine  stream :  the  acre  being  as  tO'OOO  to  16097. 
bed  being  composed  entirely  of  gravel  and  mud        JUGGERNATH,  or  Jagatnatha,  (i.e.  the 

with  some  sana.    The  low  grounds  in  the  vici-  Lord  of  the  world),  a  temple  and  place  of  Hindoo 

nity  are  wide  and  woody,  and  here  is  abundance  worship,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Orissa,  near  the 

of  the  large  homed  animals.    In  its  waters  are  town  of  Pursotem,  esteemed  by  its  wretched 

a  great  number  of  beavers.  votaries  the  most  sacred  of  their  establishments. 

lUERNUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  From  a  distance  it  seems  a  shapeless  mass  of 

the  south-west  of  Ireland:  now  called  Dunke-  building,  forming  an  excellent  land-mark  for  navi- 

ram  (Camden) :   called  Donekyne  by  the  na-  gators.    On  approaching  it  several  courts  or  en- 

tives,  situated  on  the  Maire,  in  the  province  of  closures  are  found  to  surround  the  interior,  where 

Munster.  no  Enrop>ean  is  admitted.    At  the  outer  gate  are 

luERKUs,  or  ICRvus,  a  river  in  the  south-west  two  large  statues  of  an  imaginary  animal,  nearly 

S2 
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as  large  as  an  elephant.    Jug^emath,  the  idol,  ii  Let  all  my  aoldiers  quaff 

made  of  dark  wood,  with  a  distended  mouth.        That  genarons  juice,  hyjuggliw  prieeU  denied. 

and  frightful  visage.    At  his  side  are  seated  two  J)areif'$Leve  md  AmbMan 


other  images,  one  painted  white,  the  other  yel-  „  ^^  thy  smooth  words  %ndjvggl»ng 

low:   thTfirst  is  S»id  to  be  that  of  his  sister  For  tho«i  who  know  thee  not. 

Shubudra,  the  other  his  brother  Balaram.    These  „,^,,„„    .     ,             Byrai^  SmUm^uM. 

images  on  particular  =  festirals  are  dressed,  and  JUGIANS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 

placed  on  an  immense  carriage  or  moving  tower,  »«cia  order,  and  polyandna  class  of  plants ;  na  - 

called  a  rutkh,  which  is  drawn  by  the  pilgrims  *»»«?  o«l«  fift>«^i  amentaceae.    Msde  cal.  mo- 

attending  the  place.    During  the  procession  de-  nophyUous  and  squamiform :  cor.  divided  into 

votees  sacriace  themselves,  by  falling  under  the  «*  !««» 5  »*>««  are  eighteen  filaments.  Female 

wheels  of  this  carriage.    Juggemath  is  accounted  cal.  quadnfid,    superior:  coa.  quadnpartite; 

one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  the  tem-  ^^^  are  two  styles,  and  the  fruit  a  plum  with  a 

pie  here  is  known  to  have  existed  above  800  arrowed  kernel.    There  are  five  species, 

years.    Between  the  years  1720  and  1730  the  1-  J.  alba,  the  white,  and 

rajah  of   Persotem  removed  the  image  to  the  ^-  J-  ^?™»  **»«  ^^^  Virginia  walnut,  are 

mountains  on  the  western  border  of  Orissa,  cultivated  in  this  country,  though,  having  very 

which  injured    the  revenues;   but  the  nabob  small  kernels,  they  are  less  proper  for  fruit  than 

Alaverdy  Khan  made  him  restore  it.    The  con-  *^®              . 

course  of  pilgrims  to  this  place  b  so  immense,  3.  J.  regia,  the  common  walnut.    This  tree 

that  the  revenue  which  the  East  India  Company  "ses  fifty  feet  high  or  more,  with  a  large  upright 

derived  from  them  amounts  it  is  said,  to  £12,000  tnink,  branching  into  a  very  large  spreadin|( 

annually.     A  road  has  been  lately  made  from  nead,  with  large  pinnated  leaves,  of  two  or  three 

Calcutta  to  Juggemath,  at  the  expense  principally  pai»  o(  oval,  smooth,  somewhat  serrated  lobes, 

of  a  rich  Hindoo.  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;   and  monoecious 

JUG'GLE,  V.  n.  &  n. «.  ->     Tr.jongUr:  Lat.  flowers,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  large  green  fruit 

Jug'gler,  n.  s.                 yjocidor.      To  play  enclosing  fiirrowed  nuts  of  different  shapes  and 

Juo'oLiKOLY,  adv.          S  tricks  by  slight  of  »««.    All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  planting 

hand ;  to  practice  artifice  of  imposture :  juggle,  ^c"  ^^^  which  will  grow  in  any  common  soil. 

a  trick  of  legerdemain ;  an  imposture,  or  dece^  The  n«ts  being  procured  in  the  proper  season, 

tion :  juggler,  one  who  practises  slight  of  hand ;  »  their  outer  covers  or  husks  if  possible,  they 

a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow :  juggUngly,  after  the  •lw»iW  be  preserved  in  dry  sand  until  Februaiy, 

manner  of  a  cheat.  ^<^  then  planted.    After  two  years'  growth  in  the 

Aristsus  was  a  famous  poet,  tiiat  fiouri^  in  the  ^'^^f  they  are  to  be  Ukeo  out,  and  planted 

daysofCraesos,  andanotableji^fer.       Sandys.  ^^  the  nursery,  where  they  must  remam  Ull 

They  say  this  town  is  fiill  of  cozenage,  grown  five  or  six  feet  high,  when  they  must  be 

As  nimble  jt^^m  that  deceive  the  eye,  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain ;  but,  if 

Drug-woilung  sorcerers  that  change  tne  mind,  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 

Disffiiiaed  cheaters,  pratinp;  mountebanks,  ought  to  be  finally  transplanted  when  they  have 

And  many  such  like  libcrUnes  of  sin.  Shakspeart.  atteined  the  heirfit  of  three  or  four  feeL    The 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  thoMjuggU  frujt  is  used  at  two  different  stages  of  growth; 

Men  into  such  strange  mockeries  t                      Id.  ^^^„           ^    j^y     ^nd  when  ripe  to  eat  raw. 

Yo^ M?a^^Jh:?; ^^^i^SeTni.ht  r 4  7  TX  ''^  ^^^'^^^''^S^ ^"' 

And  stolen  my  lore's  heirtfiom^im!      ^     ^ Id.  Augus^  and  are  fully  ripe  in  September  and  Oc 

Be  theM  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  tober.    As  soon  as  gatiiered,  Uy  tiiem  in  heaps 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  doable  sense.  &  tew  days  to  heat  and  sweat,  to  cause  their  outer 

Id,  Mw^beth.  husks,  which  adhere  closely,  to  separate  from 

I  saw  ajiig^ler  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would  the  shell  of  the  nut;  then  clean  them  from  the 

tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought.                 Baccn.  rubbish,  and  deposit  them  in  some  dry  room  for  use, 

I  sing  no  harm  covering  them  over  closely  with  dry  straw  half  a 

To  oflScer,  jug^Ur,  or  justice  of  peace.       Dotwe.  foot  tiiick,  and  they  will  keep  three  or  four  months. 

The  ancient  miracU  of  Memnon  s  sUtue  seenu  to  fhe  wood  of  the  walnut  tree  is  also  rery  valu- 

be  ^juggling  of  ^e  Ethiopian  pn«te.       ^V^y.  able;  cabinet-makera esteem  it  highlyfor  several 

Nor  jti^^W  about  settlements.             Htidibm.  beautifiiUy  veined,  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  spd  the 

Fortune-tclleis,  juggUn,  and  fanpostois,  do  daily  ™ore  knotty  it  is,  tiie  more  it  is  valued.    Walnut 

delude  them.                    Brwmt*t  Vuigaf  JSmmw.  trees  are  also  well  adapted  for  planting  round 

The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  politicians,  the  borders  of  orchards,  where,  by  their  large 

and  M.juggU  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedi-  spreading  heads,  they  guard  the  smaller  fruit  trees 

enoe.                                                    TiUottan,  from  boisterous  wiiids.    The  kerneb  are  similar 

The  Jii^^fer  which  anoUier's  slight  can  shew,  in  quality  to  almonds,  but  are  not,  like  them. 

But  teaches  how  the  world  hu  own  may  know.  uMea  in  medicine. 

^       .     .              jv      .      ,    ^    •   ^'u*  JUGLER  (John  Frederick),  a  Saxon  philolo- 

One  who  IS  mana«d  by  a  j«^^I«.  frnaw  he  has  .    ,      .       ^  ^^  ^^  Naumburgh,  in  1714. 

money  m  hand :  but,  let  him  flTBsp  it  never  so  care-    fr     •      u        r  •• i-^   j-    * u-  - 

fully.  upo«^  a  wild  oi  two  it  ii^L  or  dwindles.  Having  been  for  some  ume  emploved  m  teaching 

'     *^                               AddUm*9  FrtehMtr,  Y^^^  ne  was  nominated  counsellor  to  the  king 

What  magiek  makes  our  money  rise,           '  0^  England,  and  Inspector  of  the  Equestrian 

When  dropt  into  the  southern  main ;  Academy  of  Lunenburg.    He  died  in  1791    His 

Or  do  thoce/i^Jfrt  cheat  our  eyes?       8mft.  principal  literary  work  is  Bibliotheca  Historic 
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Literaii«Sdecla,3Tob.8ro.  CMindedttDStniTe'c  nntle,  then  tajuiet;  but  woer*  that  muitath,  tka 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Liteiatute.    He  unguage  is  thin,  icaies  covering  the  bone. 

vras  the  author  likewiie  of  Memoin  of  Eminent  Ben  Jmutm't  Daeovtriei. 

European  Statesmen  and  Lawrers,  6  Tob.  8to.  ;  ,  Th«  mmk't  tupMong  worth :  that  in  its  Touth. 

&  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Libraries,  be.  ]ta  tenaer  nonage.  loa«U  the  ipieading  boughs 

JU'GULAH,  «^-.  &  «.  ..    Lat/MnAM.    Be-  With  large  andj-usjoftynng.                 fhM,,. 

'o-r'^"^'-  ^'?^'trS  •  B^n-.'S^^tSKrSll^rU., hearth 

/       »C^ST'~t"~°^'°^^"'?'S^'^'  Crackle  with  ju««fe«  bought.                    '       Id. 

'  ^£i^ ^' a  r.AMi.^'ZJjr '  ^^*'  An  animal  who«  juicS a>e  unsound  can  nerer  be 

I.iS',^"a.fif:iS=h°thS^ib.«i.  ~"^=  un«.undi««.c«.  never  «p«xth.  fluid. 

And  first  a  little  crudfix  he  kissed.  t»  v  j  a        ■       ■.        .            •     •  -^T^"**- . 

And  then  bald  out  his  nmW  and  wrist.  ,•  'U  *^~  *?"•  L°""'  "?'  ^^  •"  'i^J^ 

j>i>»  »>«•  ■»»  wu  umjMfmmr  ■^'«^>V^  Imuid,  Or  Wine  u  a  substance:  for  niiet  includes  both 

Ufimi.  MmyiMK.  „l„,,nee  j^j  liquid.                                   Watu. 

JofltJLAm.  among  anatomuts,  is  appbed  to  lXnlb.,«Hr«iu. 

certain  Tetns  and  glands  of  the  neck.    See  Aba-  A  friendly  >ie.  to  cool  thirst's  rage  contain. 

TOMT.  ^         Thmaam, 

JUGULARES, in  theLiimcansystem,an  order  Pleasure  sdmitted  in  undue  degne 

or  dirision  of  fish,  the  general  character  of  which  Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  thejudgmeat  iiee. 

is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral  Tis  not 'alone  the  grape's  enticing  jwe* 

fios.    See  the  article  Pisces.  Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use. 

JUGUM,  the  yoke,  a  disgrace  inflicted  by  the  Cowper.  Pngna  tfEmr. 
Romans  upon  their   ▼anquished  enemies,  by  The  grapes  gay  ji««  thy  bosom  never  cheers- 
making  them  pass  singly  between  two  spears,  Jhou-more  than  Moslem— when  the  cup  appears- 
withathirdteiSTvertBetopof  them.  mnk  i»t  I  inean  to  chide-fpr  I  rejoice 

JUGURTHA,  the  iUegiti^  son  of  Manas-  ^^  ""^  ^^  » I""*""  »  ^^  ^-  g^.^ 
tabal,  the  brother  of  Micipsa,  sons  of  Masinissa,  rn.  r  n  r  .  '^T' ■  . 
king  of  Nnmidia.  Micip^who  inherited  hU  ^  ''''"«  of  Plahts,  for  inedicinal  pur- 
father's  kingdom,  educat^  his  nephew  with  his  f^  "f  ^'f^  *^*'*'T  ?*"  **^'*' 
twosonsAdherbalandHiempsal:but,ashesa«  '^^  .l"***'.  •".  ^  ""^  '"*''?"*  preparation, 
that  the  former  was  of  an  asprnng  dis^sition,  he  **"°  ^  '^V^  l^'"^  *?^  **.?'*"^-  7^ 
sent  him  with  a  body  of  tr^ps  M  thiassisUmce  general  method  is,  by  Pounding  ^e  plant  m 

of  Scipio,  who  was  Besieging^nmantia.  hoping  •  ""•*'«  J*^'  "^  **"  ^JJ^T^  '*  jT 

thus  to  gM  ridofayonth  wh^ambitionseemed  •  P'**^    ^  tha  inanner  is  obtaiiied  a  muddy, 

to  threaten  the  tianiuillity  of  his  children.    His  «^  Muor,.  which  generally  requires  to  be  cla- 

hopes  were  fmstratea ;  Jagnrtha  showed  himself  "^"^  J^  J"?***  ■«  °«"  ?*?f^  with  equal 

briw  and  active,  and  etSeared  himself  to  the  ^-  .  So«n«  P>f«»»  «»«» ''}^^S'^^P  *» 

Roman  general.    Micipea  appointed  him  sue-  ''^^^u^'"*^  •       '"'%""?  **  '^'l?!    P?*'?'^ 

cessor  to  his  kingdom  JfonglriUi  hU  sons ;  but  ?   "^  u*?T"  *  «?n«<>««ble  quantity  of  juioe, 

the  kindness  of  the  bther  proved  fetal  to  the  £"'»''  •»?'  »  *°^\  IT^'^  "(. "  ^'T.  "P"**'?"' 

chitdnn.     Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiempsal.  and  t*****  J«y  «?«»t»m  also  much  muciUge,  which 

stripped  Adheriml  of  his  nosiessions,  ai^  obliged  ^"f  *"  **  J"«*  ~  'l*?^  ?•*  '  **","*"  ^f^'T 

him  to  fly  to  Rome.    iW  Romam  listened  to  ?»*^.°?"»>  ^  headded  to  these  plantt  to  ob- 

•Jie  wellmnmded  compkints  of  Adherbal;  but  *»'f  *^"  J?'**'    I^«  J""***  thus  obtained  are 

Jugnrtha^s  gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  ""^  P"?*'y  »pe^'»g.  «««  of  ?»»«"  pnnciples, 

and  the  sapplicant  monarch,  forsaken  in  his  die!  ^^  '  wUection  of  all  the  piwiimate  principles 

ttea,   perked  by  the  snares  of  his  enemy.  °f  P'*"*»  •«'l»"«  >?  r"^'- .  The  J«V«  contains 

CsecilinsMeteUus  was  at  but  sent  against  Jagu>-  ^  *""•  P^rt.of  *«  resinous  substMce,  and 

tfaa;  and  his  firmness  And  success  ^n  reduced  *«  f??"  5«H""«  "*""'  ''"*'''  "?  .»'""»'■" 

the  crafty  Nnmidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among  'e8«*»hle8  is  of  a  resinous  nature.    Juices  which 

his  savage  neighbours  for  support    Bliius  and  f"  '^'^'  '?^.!«>i  7'^  mucilagwous,  are  smo- 

SylU  succeed^  Metellus,  anldffonght  with  equal  VH*""*'?  «=hinfied  by  rest  and  gentle  h«it    The 

success.    Jogortha  was  at  kst  b^yed  by  his  J"'"?.  *^  •».°"!,  »nt>?co.'hutic  plants,  abounding 

fother-io-law  Bocchus,and  delivered  up  toSyUa,  J.u*4?"*  '«>>«t|>e  Pn™*?"**?  "ay  be  disposed  to 

A. AC.  106.    He  was  exposed  to  tfie  view  of  ^^f*"  «nerely  by  immersion  m  boiling  water; 

the  Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  and  a,  *ey  may  be  contained  in  dosed  bottles, 

adorn  the  tnamph  of  MariUs;    He  was  after-  '??'*  *«y  *«  *"•  ^*^  i°  ?  ^•*'  •«*.  *ew 

wards  fluown  into  prison,  and  sufleied  to  perish  **'*"*.  '"'?*'•«  P*^' . '"  ^'"<='\.  *''l"  ">«^"«"«* 
of  hnneer.  3^^       chiefly  consist,  may  thus  be  pieserved. 
IVICA,'  or  YviGA     See  Ytica  '  """^  general  method  of  clarification,  for 
JUICE,....     V     ]^.  JM;  Fr.  >;  Dut.  *^  j'"??^'''«\.«»°'^°  ""«h  iMcili^ie,  is 
JricE'iiss,  «tf.  f>yf.   -HiesapofplanUand  hoiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.    The  juices, 
Joi'ciHws,  n. «.  rftuitt ;   formerly  Uie  fluids  *f?T^y  •***?  *«y  "*  cUnfied,  contain  almost 
Joi-CT,  a«.       3  of  animal  bodies  were  so  *"  »he  same  principles  u  the  plant  itself;  be- 
called  :  juiceless,  without  moisture,  or  fluidito :  fauae,  m  the  operation  by  which  thqr  are  ex- 
juicy,  moist;  full  of  juice;  succulent  brKUd,  no  decoropoeition  happens,  but  every 
Esrtb  being  taken  oat  of  watery  woods,  wiU  put  "ing  remains,  as  to  its  nature,  m  the  same  state 
forth  herbs  of  a  &t  and  juicy  substance.        Bae<m.  as  in  the  plant    The  principles  contained  in  the 
Ead  plant  aadptieUtt  gourd  wiU  pluck.  MiUm.  j*>ice  arc  only  separated  firom  the  grosser,  oily, 
Juke  m  language  is  less  than  blood ;  for  if  the  earthy,  and  reniiotts  part,  which  compose  the 
words  be  but  beooiiung  and  signifying,  and  tbs  isnis  solid  matter  that  remains  undet  the  press.  These 
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jiiicesi  wben  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the  Jclia  Lex,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  law  made 

same  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  whicii  by  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  C.  691 ;  confirming  the 

they  are  obtained.     Different  parts  of  the  same  privileges  of  all  Greece ;  and  ordaining  that  the 

plant,  yield  different  juices.    Tlie  same  veins  in  Roman  magis^iates  should  act  there  as  judges, 

their  course  through  the  different  parts  of  the  &c.    TlieTe  were  nine  other  JoIik  Leges  enacted 

?lant,  yield  juices  of  a  different  appearance,  in  the  reign  of  Angustos ;  one  of  which  punish- 

lius  the  juice  in  the  root  of  the  cow  parsnip  is  ed  adultery  with  death ;  and  another,  de  niari- 

of  a  brimstone  color;  but  in  the  stalk  it  is  white,  tandis  ordinibus,  proposed  rewards  to  such,  of 

JU'JUB,  n.  s.  )       Lat.  zisyphus.      A  plant  a  certain  description,  as  married,  and  punished 

Ju'jUBES,  n.  I.  S  whose  flower  consists  of  sere-  celibacy.    It  also  permitted  patricians,  senators 

ral  leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly  and  ex-  excepted,  to  intermarry  with  ubertini. 

pand  in  form  of  a  rose.    The  fruit  is  like  a  small  JULIAN,  a oelebiated  Roman  emperor,  styled 

Slum,  but  it  has  little  flesh  upon  the  stone. —  the  Apostate^  because,  though  he  professed  the 

filler.  Christian  religion  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 

JUKE,  V.  ft.    Fr.  jucAcr.  he  afterwards  openly  embraced  Paganism,  and 

To  perch  upon  any  thing  as  birds.  endeavoured  to  abolish  Christianity.    He  made 

Juking,  in  Scodand,  denotes  stiU  any  com-  no  use  of  violeiice,  however,  for  this  purpose; 

plaisanee  by  bending  of  the  head.  but  behaved  with   a  politic  mildness  to  the 

Two  asses  travelled ;  the  one  laden  with  oats,  the  Christians ;  recalled  all  who  had  been  banislied 

other  with   money :   the  money-merchant  was  so  on  account  of  religion  under  Constantins :  but 

proud  of  his  trust,  that  he  went  ju/ciii^  and  tossing  of  he  prohibited  Christians  to  plead  before  courts 

»»^*         _            ^    , .           ,    f''^'!"^*  of  justice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  em  ploy  menu. 

JUL,  or  JoL,  a  Gothic  word  signifying  a  He  even  prohibited  their  teachini?  polite  litera- 

sumptuous  feast;  and  particularly  applied  to  a  ture;  well  knowing  the  great  advantages  they 

religious  festival,  first  among  the  heathens  and  drew  from  profene  authors  in  their  attacks  upon 

afterwards  Christians.      By  the  latter  it  was  Paganism  and  irreligion.    Though   he  on  all 

j^ven  to  Christmas;  which  is  still  known  under  occasions  showed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  tl.e 

the  name  W,  lule,  or  Yool,  and  hence  too  Ja-  Christians,  whom  he  called  Galileans,  yet  he  was 

nuaiy  was  by  the  Saxons  styled  Giuli,  i.  e.  Ae  sensible  of  the  advantage  they  obtained  by  their 

Fesuval.    As  this  feast  had  onginally  been  de-  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners;  and 

dicated  by  our  heathen  ancestors  to  the  sun,  their  therefore  incessanUy  proposed  their  example  to 

suprenie  deity ;  so  the  Christians,  for  the  dut-  the  Pagan  priests.    At  last,  however,  when  he 

pose  of  engaeing  the  minds  of  thew  Gentile  bre-  found  that  ail  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public 

thren,  ordered  it  should.be  celebrated  m  memory  employments  to  the  roost  cruel  enemies  of  the 

of  the  birth  of  Chnst :   and  thus  it  has  been  Christians,  when  the  cities  in  most  of  the  pro^ 

^^^^^9^^l^ot  )oy2ji^^\^nmeaX,  ^nces  were  fiUed  with  tumults  and  seditions, 

JULAMERICK,  an  elevated  district  in  the  and  „„„,„  ^f  tij^m  were  put  to  death.    Histo- 

eart  of  Kurdistan,  having  the  pachalic  of  Ba^-  n^ns  mention,   that  Julian  attempted  to  prove 

dad  on  the  south,  and  Armenia  on  the  north,  the  felsehood  of  our  Lord's  prediction   with 

It  produces  in  K>me  places  a  quantity  of  corq,  aspect  to  the  temple  of  Jenwafem,  by  rebuild- 

and  abundance  of  pastunige  every  where.    There  jng  it ;  hut  that  all  his  endeavours  served  only  the 

IS  a  great  number  of  lallages,  but  only  one  town  „ore  perfecUy  to  verily  rt.    See  Jmusalem. 

m  the  province,  called  also  Julamenck.     It  is  Juliahlieing  mortally  wounded,  in  a  bi^e  with 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hakiar,  and  has  a  citadel  the  Persians,  it  is  saM  that  he  caught  in  bb  hand 

built  of  stone.    Inhabitants  1000:   120  miles  «>me  of  the  Wood  which  flowed  fiSm  his  wound, 

f  iVt'4 o  ^^^^'  A        -J  ^  A    V.        .  .    ,  and  throwing  H  towards  hearen,  cried, «  Thou 

JULAP,n.«.    A  word  of  Arabic  original;  Galilean  hast  conquered/    But  Theodoret  re^ 

^^i^^'^J.y^'^^:  '»tes,  that  Julian  discovered  a  different  disposi- 

Behold  this  cordial^ here.  tion,  and  employed  his  last  moments  in  oto- 

TJat  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds  ^^  Maximus  the  philosopher,  on  the 

With  spinU  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrnps  auxt.  ,.     ."*'     "»«»«*••"«»  "»"  5'  y\i?     i!„      * 

MHun,  oignity  of  the  soul.    He  died  the  following 

Jtdap  is  aa  extemporaneous  fonn  of  medicine,  "*?**^  *5*^  thirty«4wo.     For  an  account  of  his 

made  of  simple  and  compound  water  sweetened,  and  ***?**  *°°  exploits,  see  Westerv  Empire.    No 

serves  for  a  vehicle  to  otner  forms  not  so  oonvenieat  pnnce  was  ever  more  variously  represented  by 

to  take  alone*                                           Qutncy.  different  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  dilBealt 

If  any  part  of  the  after-birth  he  left,  endeavour  the  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  his  diaiacter.    It 

brin^g  that  away ;  and  by  good  sudoriiicks  and  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was 

coniials  expel  the  venom,  and  contemperate  the  beat  learned,  liberal,  temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and 

and  acrunony  by /ufapt  and  cmulwons.    ^  a  lover  of  justice :  but,  oo  the  other  hand,  he 

if^    •i^       .       *^   r  A  ifT"  *  »*»1?«Tr.  had  apostatised  to  Pwanism ;  was  an  enemy  to 

Here  the  peat  masters  of  the  healmg  art,  ^u.  r»t-2-*i-„  ^w^^J?  ^^a  JL.    ;.  a>^  •  Lmm 

These  migfa^  mock-defiuuden  of  the  tomb  !Z.,7il  !?!."  J!^Ti'^    was,  w  feet,  a  oer- 

Spite  of  SJjul^  and  catholicons  *^^''  though  not  of  Ae  most  sangnmarycfass. 

Itesign  to  fotS !                            Blmt'i  G-m/e.  ^e  have  several  of  b»  discourses  or  ontions ; 

JuLAP,  or  JuLip.    See  Pharmacy.  ^^  <>[>»•  !«««"  5  » tw»tise  entitied  Mnope- 

JULU,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  fa.  §on>  ^J>Jc'»  "  »  »tire  on  the  inhabitants  of 

roous  for  her  accomplishments,  and  infamous  Antioch ;  and  some  other  pieces,  all  wntten  m 

for  her  lewdness,  for  which  her  fether  banished  an  elegant  style.    They  were  published  in  Greek 

her.    She  married  MeteUus,  Agrippo,  and  lastly  "^  ^^.  ^7  fe*^  P^  m  1630,  in  4to.,  aib 

Tiberius;  who  suffered  her  to  perish  for  want    .  Spanhemius  gave  a  fine  edition  of  them  it 
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Iblio  IB  1696.    His  most  &iaoiis  wock  was  that  in  the  government  of  Aiz-la-Cbapelte,  the  capi- 

compoeed  against  the  Christians,  of  which  some  lal  of  the  above  duchy.    It  stands  near  the 

ff«giiientB  are  pneerfed  in  Cynl's  reftitatioii  Ruht,  and  has  manufiuctures  of  vinegar  and 

of  it.  leather.    It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of 

Julian  Alps,  an  extensive  chain  of  moon-  Nunu  in  1610,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622. 

tains  in  Maritime  Austria^  between  Italy  and  It  was  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  French 

Oermany,  chie6y  in  the  province  of  FriuU.  under  Pichegru  on  the  9th  of  October,  1794^ 

Julian  Calendab,  nat  depending  on  and  after  a  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  6th,  wherein 

connected  with  the  Julian  year.    See  Ralen-  the  Austrians  lost  above  4000  men  killed  and 

DAR.  wounded,  and  800  prisoners.    There  were  six 

Julian  Epoch,  the  era  of  the  institution  of  pieces  of  cannon,  and  50,000  lbs.  of  powder  in 

the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  the    arsenal.     Inhabitants   2150:    twenty-two 

bes^n  A.  A.  C.  46.  miles  west  of  Cologne,  aad  fifteen  north-east  of 

Julian  Period,  in  chronology,  a  penod  so  Dusseldorf. 

called,  as  being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year.    See  JULIS,  a  town  of  the  isle  of  Coos,  famous 

Chronology,  Index.    It  is  made  to  commence  for  being  the  birth  place  of  Simonides.    Its 

belbve  the  creation.    Its  principal  advantage  is,  walls  were  of  marble  (Plin.  iv.  c.   12),  and 

that  the  same  years  of  the  cycles  of  the  sun,  there  are  still  parts  of  these  monuments  of  its 

iDfXHiy  and  indiction,  of  which  three  cycles  it  ancient  splendor  remaining  entire,  above  twelve 

was  inade  to  consist  by  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1580^  feet  high. 

beloiigiBg  to  any  year  of  this  period,  frill  never  JULIUS,  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  patri- 
€all  together  again  ttU  after  the  expiration  of  cian  family  in  Rome,  who  claimed  their  descent 
7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  nrst  year  of  from  lulus,  the  son  of  i£neas.  They  were 
this  period  that  which  has  the  first  of  the  cycle  brought  to  Rome  by  Romulus,  where  they  soon 
of  the  sun,  the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  enjoyed  the  highest  offices  in  the  republic,  which 
and  the  first  of  the  indiction  cycle,  and  so  was  at  last  overturned  by  one  of  them.  The 
reckoning  on.  The  first  year  of  the  Christian  C»sars  were  a  branch  of  the  Julian  family, 
era  is  always,  in  our  systems  of  chronology,  the  Julius  Cjssae.  SeeCfSAR. 
4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  To  find  what  Julius  I.,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Mark, 
year  of  the  Julian  penod  any  given  year  of  A.  D.  337.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
Christ  answers  to:  to  the  given  year  of  Christ  and  piety.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant.  He 
add  4713,  because  so  many  years  of  the  Julian  sent  legates  to  the  council  of  Sardis,  and  sup- 
period  were  emired  A.  D.  1.;  and  the  sum  ported  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  He  died  in 
gives  theyear  of  the  Julian  period  sought.  352. 

JULIEN  (Pierre),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovere),  pope,  re- 

of  modem  sculptors,  was  bom  in  1731,  at  Pau-  markable  for  his  warlike  disposition :  he  engaged 

lien  in  France,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  to  league  with 

of  the  art  at  Lyons,  where  he  obtained  an  aca-  him  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  called  the 

demical  prize.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  league  of  Cambray,  in  1508.    The  Venetians 

placed  himself  under  Coustou  ;  visited  Rome  in  having  purchased  peace,  by  the  cession  of  part 

1768;  and  left  behind  him  several  admirable  of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms  against 

specimens  which  he  thefe  eteciiled.    Tkn  years  Louis  XIL  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 

afterwards  appeared  his  principal  production,  person,  armed  cap*a-pee,  at  the  siege  of  Miran- 

The  Dying  Oiadiator.    lliis  gamed  him  a  seat  dola;  which  he  took  by  assault  in  1511.    But, 

in  the  Frendi  Academy,  and  Us  best  works  still  proceeding  to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king 

excite  the  adttiiration  of  connoisseurs.    He  died  wisely  tumed  his  own  weapons  against  him,  by 

in  1804.  calling  a  general  council  at  Pisa:  at  which  the 

JULI£RS,  a  fertile  dudnr  of  Weslphalia,  pope,  refusing  to  appear,  was  declared  to  be  sus- 

now  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  included  in  Uie  pended  from  the  holy  see ;  and  thus  Louis,  in 

government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    It  is  seated  nis  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope,  who  died 

between  the  Maese  and  the  kbine,  and  bounded  soon  after  in  1512.    He  built  the  fimious  chureh 

by  PrusBian  Guekleriand  on  the  aoitii,  by  Co-  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  vras  a  patron  of  the 

logne  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Netherlands  on  the  polite  arts. 

west.    It  contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  Julius  Vicus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

1600  miles,    and  yields   an    annual  revenue  of  the  Nemetes  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situated  be- 

of  £100,000.    Its  hoiMS  and  flax  are  much  es-  tween  the  Tres  Tabem«,  and  Noviomagos,  now 

teemed,  and  form  large  articles  of  trade.    Fine  called  Gekmersheiii,  which  see. 

Itnea  is  also  nuHiuftK^tored  and  tent  to  Holland.  JUJJilE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 

The  duchy  belonged  for  a  considerable  time  to  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  five  miles  north  of  Ville- 

ths  sovereigu  <«  Cleves;  but,   the  reigning  firanche. 

iaitfty  beoomtng  extioct  in  1609,  the  suooession  lULUS^  a  name  of  Ascanins. 

wss  dispnted  during  the  long  war,  terminated  Iulus,  a  son  of  Ascantus,  bom  in  Lavinium. 

py  tlie  peace  of  Westpnalia  in  1642.     By  that  In  the  succession  of  die  kingdom  of  Alba, 

tfeat|r,  Juliers  was  allotted  to  the  palatine  of  Jt^ias  Sylvius,  the  son  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia, 

Neeberg,  and  belonged  to  thai  fimiiiy,  and  to  the  was  preferred  to  him.    He  Was,  however,  made 

elector  palatine,  till  the  peace  of  Luneville,  when  chief  priest. 

it  wis  oeded  to  FtaMce :  in  1^5  it  vras  first  Iulus,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 

truslerred  to  Prussia.  the  order  aptera.    Tlie  fieX  are  very  numerous, 

JuuEiiSy  or  JuLiCBy  is  a  small  strong  town  being  on.  each  side  twice  as  manv  as  the  seg- 
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»r,en*«  of  the  body  ;  the  ai«U*rna  are  moniliform;  JUM'BLE,  v.  a.,  c.  «.,  &  «.<.      la  Chaucec 

tiiere  are  two  articulated  palpi ;  and  tlie  body  is  •  jombre,  from  Fr.  combUr. — Skinner.     To    m» 

of  a  semicylindrical  form.    There  are  several  riolently  and  confusedly  togefter:  tobea^fitateil 

species.  together :  jumble,  confused  mixture ;  a  mass  of 

1.  I.  sabulosus,  is  of  an  ashen  color,  smooth,  incongruous  articles. 

and  sometimes  has  two  longitudinal  bands  of  a  Ne/omfcv  no  diacaidant  thine  ifeie, 

dun-color  upon  its  back.    The  body  is  com-  As  thos,  to  men  tenses  of  phisicke ; 

posed  of  about  sixty  segments,  which  appear  In  loves  tennes  holde  of  thy  matere 

double;  one  part  of  the  segment  being  quite  The  fomie  alwiie ;  and  doe  that  it  be  lik; 

smooth,   the    other  charged  with    longitudinal  For  if  a  painter  would  ypeint  a  pike 

striae,  set  veiy  close  together,  which  causes  the  J^*^  ?*f*  *"^'  ■"*  bedded  as  an  ape, 

cylindric  body  of  the  insect  to  appear  intersected  "  ^^^  ^ '  ^  ]SEI1^   r*i2lL  C^«.mI 

alternately  with  smooth  and  seated  segments.  ^^  ^  ^^^,^  ^^  am^Zd  fmm  thai  s^ 

Each  segment  gives  rise  to  two  pain  of  feet,  ^  fortuitousiumAfc.  this  hypothesis  had  beentol 

winch  makes  240,  or  120  feet  on  each  side,  ferable.                                                     tUmmmllf 

These  feet  are  slender,  short,  and  white.    The  How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace. 

antennas  are  very  short,  and  consist  of  five  rings.  How  laice  and  epick  get  KJMmbkd  race.       P«p». 

The  insect,  when  touched,  rolls  itself  up  into  a  Persons  and  humoun  may  be  jumbhd  and  di»- 

spiral  form ;  so  that  its  feet  are  inwards,  but  yet  euiwd ;  but  nature,  like  quicksilver,  will  never  be 

turned  towards  the  ground.    It  is  found  together  killed.                                                 L'£ifraa^. 

with  the  following  species,  to  which  it  bears  a  A  veibel  concoidanoe  leads  not  always  to  texts 

resemblance,  though  it  is  much  larger.  of  the  same  meaning :  and  one  may  observe,  how  apr 

2.  I.  terreslris,  is  a  small  species,  having  on  Aat  u  Utjvmbtg  together  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
each  side  100  very  short  closely  set  feet.    The  ^^^y  ^^^  ^«  «™«  meaning  of  holy  Scrmtoie. 
body  is  cylindrically  round,  consisting  of  fifty  .....      .   ,   ^  .    . ,.,     ,.                      Lack^ 

segments,  each  of  wliich  gives  rise  to  two  pain  .  ^nung  is  but  just  like  dice, 

f'f ;  by  which  means  Se  feet  stand  two^d  i^^^U^^rSno^Si^t^^^ 

two  by  the  side  of  each  other,  so  that  between  g^^i^  ^^u  „  ^^^^^  fo^  ^                   p^. 

every  two  there  is  a  little  more  space.    Its  color  ,  .^     .     «        •     a  ^    t    *— '     Mr*-.  «   i^ 

:-  I  il^i,-  u       J  *u^  -  •      1  •    -  "^           ^*u       T*  "  >t  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity,  to  be- 

■   IS  blackish,  and  the  animal  is  venr  smooth.     It  ^^^  ^  ^j  ^j^       ^^^  created,  knk  are^lndeed 

IS  met  with  under  stones,  and  in  the  earth.    See  ^^  ^i^  test,  than  that  the  universe  is  mere  bungling 

jT^jJi^^^^'  ^^  blundering  ;  all  Ul-favoredly  cobbled  and  ;^«l^^W 

JU  LUS,  n.  s.     July  flower.  together  by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rude  shufBes 

Ju/ttf,  leXocy  among  botanists,  denotes  those  of  matter!                                                  Btndeg. 

long  worm-like  tufts  or  palms,  as  they  are  called  They  will  all  meet  znd  jumblt  together  into  a  per* 

in  willows,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  feet  harmony.                                              Sk^. 

grow  out,  and  hang  pendular  down  from  hazels.  What  junMe  hem  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  rew- 

walnut-trees,  &c.^Miller.  ■"®'»  "  ^  ^^7  ^®'*  ^^  alienated  with  equal  justice. 

JULY',  n.  t.     Lat.  Juliut ;  Fr.  juillet.     The  ^^• 

month  anciently  called  quintilis,  or  the  fifth  from  JUMBOO,  or  Jumnoo,  an  independent  dis- 

March,  named  July  in  honor  of  Julius  Casar;  t"ct  oi  Hindostan,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Aco- 

the  seventh  month  from  January.  sines,  or  Chunab  River,  and  in  about  the  thirty* 

rj^             ^      , .    ^  ...      ,.,        «  third  degree  of  northern  latitude.    It  is  governed 

Then  came  hot  /«/y  boibng  like  to  fire.  ^j-  ^  Hindoo  chief,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 

u^nf  11^  ST'''     .^*  ^'  *^*  ''^y  «<»t  flourishing  of  the  native  districts. 

L^^,lmrn>Sra^drrht"Sobay.  ^T'^:J^t'^S^i  ''  '''"S"^^"  ^iff ^i?' 

Spemer.  Fierie  QueenM.  ?  hi",  on  the  banks  of  a  small  nver  which  faUs 

,  ,   ,       , ,  .        ,         :       .    .       ,  ,.  ,       ,  into  the  Chunab,  on  the  high  road  from  Cash- 

Jtdy  I  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light  ycl-  ^g^  ^  jy^x^i    The  traffic  of  Cashmere,  which 

low.  eating  cherries,  with  his  face  and  bwom  sun-  formerly  passed  through  Lahore,  has,  since  that 

t  u  V               ,        ....      ff^'^'  country  has  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Seiks, 

Tight  boxes,  neat  y  suhed.  and  m  a  blaie,  been  turned  into  this  channel.    Several  water- 

ni^Mc  fi.  'i^""'' " ""u"^^' "^fil  «»"« »»^e  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood. 

B^?h^S:urKt.3Sf.U:S;nt.y^^  JlT'JfS' ""•    Fr.^umen^■  £.t  >«»/«.. 

Cowper.  Btthtment.  Bewt  of  burden. 

.          ,             ...        , .  ,    ,  JumtHU,  u  honei,  oxen,  and  anet,  mt«  no  erne- 

July,  the  month  dunng  which  the  tun  entei*  tttion,  or  belehing.           Bromu'i  Tulgar  Erroun. 

the  sign  Leo.    MaA  Antony  firit  gave  this  JUMNA,  or  Yokka,  a  rirer  of  Hindostan, 

month  the  name  of  J«!^<b,  after  Julius  Cwar,  ^^j^,,  ^^  jjs  source  in  the  Himmaleh  Mountains- 

J^Z^t^T  "?  "•    ®°  **  ^^  "*'y  *^''"*  Before  it  reaches  the  thirtieth  degree  of  northern 

month  the  dog^ays  are  commmljr  supposed  to  ,„jtude,  it  is  between  200  and  300  yards  broad ; 

bwn;  when,  according    to  Hippocrates  and  ,„j   „„  ^^^      jhe  province  of  Delhi,  directs 

aK  ^*i  **?'      '^  !!?"*  ?™.  •<»•'•  ^"^  «S  its  course,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 

mad,  Ae  bile  is  increased  and  irritated,  and  aU  ^^es,  in  a  pandlel  line  to  that  of  Oie  Ganges, 

animals  decline  and  languish.'  p^^^  i,»u,i  and  Agra  it  now  &lls  into  the 

JU'MART,  n.  s.    Fr.  Ganges  at  Allahabad.    Its  length  may  be  esti- 

Mules  and  jumarU,  the  one  from  the  miztuie  of  an  inated  at  780  miles ;  but  above  its  junctMn  with 

tu  aod  a  mare,  the  other  from  a  mixtuie  of  a  bull  the  Chumbul,  that  is,  ten  miles  below  the  fort  of 

and  a  mare,  are  frequent.                             Loelr*.  Etayeh,  it  is  fordable  from  tfie  month  of  October 
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till  June.    Ib  toe  rainy  season,  howerer,  it  may  west,  or  extenor  bate,  like  the  Jumna ;  but  the 

be  nayigated  byfiat-bottomed  boats  of  consider-  latter  I  believe  to  be  tbe  case.    I  apprehend  that 

able  burden.    The  country  between  the  Jumna  three  considerable  streams,  which,  like  the  Jnmna, 

and  Ganees  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  Anterbede,  originate  from  the  south  feces  of  the  HimiUaya, 

and  by  the  Mahommedans,  Dooab.  in  the  districts  of  Barasa,  Leuiowari,  and  Deo^ 

In  the  year  1815  Mr.  James  Baillie  Fraser  ex-  dara  Kowarra,  join  to  form  the  Tonse;   and  it 

ploreda  portion  of  that  unknown  and  interesting  receives  a  considerable  accession  of  water  from 

region,  wnich  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Himalaya  the  Paber  River,  which  I  im^ne  to  be  equal  in 

Mountains,  and  gives  birth  to  several  of  the  size  to  any  of  the  three  above  mentioned  feeders. 

Seatest  rivers  in  India.     He  proceeded  from  Respecting  them,  I  have  at  present  only  native 

elhito  Nabn,and  thence  through  the  districts  of  information  to  guide  me,  but  of  the  Paber  I  can 

Sirmoor,  Joobul,  and  Bischur  to  the  Sutledge.  speak  with  more  confidence ;  for  when,  in  June 

Returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  he  pene-  1816, 1  penetrated  within  the  Himilaya,  by  the 

traled  to  the  very  sources  of  that  river,  and  course  of  the  Setlej,  I  found  that  the  north  bases 

Tiewed  it  collecting  from  numerous  small  streams  of  many  of  the  snowy  peaks,  seen  from  the 

formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.     From  plains  of  Hindostan,  were  washed  by  that  liver ; 

Jumnatree  he  crossed  the  snowy  range  to  the  its  course,  in  the  province  of  Kunaur,  in  lat. 

Baghirtuee,  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  branch  31^  31',  and  long.  78®  18',  being  from  east  S5® 

of  the  Ganges,  and,  following  up  the  course  of  south,  to  25°  to  Uie  north  of  west    In  this  posi- 

this  river,  he  reached  Gangootree.    Mr.  Fraser's  tion,  the  Setlej  is  bounded  both  to  the  north  and 

observations  made  at  this  spot,  beyond  which  he  south  by  hifi^h  and  rugged  snowy  mountains, 

found  it  impracticable  to  penetrate,  tend  to  con-  from  which  many  torrents  descend,  and  increase 

firm  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  Hindiios,  and  its  bulk.    Leaving  the  left  bank,  and  bed  of  the 

the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Shasters,  that  this  river,  I  ascended  the  snowy  range,  of  which  it 

uoagnificent  river,  eoually  an  object  of  venera-  washes  the  north  base,  and  crossed  over  it  on 

tion,  and  a  source  ot  fertili^,  plenty,  and  opu-  the  21st  of  June,  1816,  at  forty  minutes  past 

lence  to  Hmdostan,  rises  within  five  miles  due  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  during  a  heavy 

east  of  Gangootree ;  and  that  the  Ganges  finds  fall  of  snow,  being  the  first  European  who  ef- 

its  origin  in  a  vastlosin  of  snow,  confined  within  fected  a  passage  over  the  grand  Himalaya  ridge 

the   five  mighty  peaks  of    Roodroo  Himala.  in  that  direction. 

This  mountain,  reckoned  the  loftiest  and  largest        '  On  surmounting  the  crest  of  the  pass,  I  found 

of  the  snowy  range  in  this  quarter,  and  probably  that  the  Indravati  River,  which  is  a  principal 

yielding  to  none  in  the  whole  Himalaya  range,  branch  of  the  Paber,  originated  from  the  snows, 

is  supposed  to  be  ^e  throne  or  residence  of  Ma-  on  which  I  descended,  on  the  south-west,  or 

hadeo.    It  has  five  principal  peaks  called  Roo-  hilher  side  of  the  ridge;  and  I  followed  its  chan- 

dioo  Himala,  Burrumpoore,  Bissempoore,  God-  nel  to  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Paber,  which 

gurreekaata,  and  Sooryarounee.    Tnese  form  a  river  must  have  its  beginning,  in  like  manner, 

semicircular   hollow    of  a   very    considerable  on  the  same  side  of  the  ridge,  as  I  was  informed 

extent,  filled  with  eternal  snow ;  from  the  gra-  by  the  people  of  the  country  it  had,  and  I  am 

dual  dissolution  of  which  the  principal  part  of  nearly  certain  it  is  the  case;  and  it  is  most  pro- 

the  stream  is  generated.     Mr.  Fraser's  journal  bable,  that  all  the  streams  which  form  the  Tonse 

embraces  a  full  account  of  the  very  singular  do,  in  like  manner,  descend  from  the  south-west 

state  of  society  which  is  found  among  the  inha-  side  of  the  fronting  snowy  range,  the  nonh-east 

bitants  of  these  lofty  regions :  copious  extracts  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Setlej,  as  above 

were  read  in  the  Royal  Society  at  Edinburgh  in  mentioned.' 
1819.  He  says  afterwards,  'The  Camaulda  is  the 

Captain  Hodgson's  journey  to  these  regions,  largest  river  which  the  Jumna  receives  above  the 

however,  has  thrown  still  more  light  on  this  iiv-  confluence  of  the  Tonse ;   its  course  is  from 

teresting  subject    'In  the  maps  published  ten  north  10**  west,  down  the  B4ma  Seriii  district, 

years  ago,'  he  says  (Asiatic  Researcnes,  vol.  xiv.),  which  is  a  small  valley,  and  is  reported  to  be  in 

*  the  Jumna  is  laid  down  as  having  a  very  long  some  places  a  mile  wide,  but  it  is  now  overrun 

course  from  the  latitude  of  34**  30".    It  was  not  with  jungles,  full  of  wild  beasts.     The  Ca- 

known,  until  the  year  1814,  that  the  Jumna,  maulda,nowswollenbytherain,  is  about  seventy 

properly  so  called,  was  a  comparatively  small  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 

river  above  its  junction  with  the  Tonse  in  the  very  rapid.     Immediately  on  crossing  it,  the 

DCin,  and  I  believe  the  existence  of  the  latter  country  up  the  Jumna  assumes  a  more  pleasing 

river,  though  fully  treble  the  site  of  the  Jumna,  appearance ;   the  mountains  which  bound  it, 

was  unknown  to  Europeans.  though  very  lofty,  do  not  rise  so  abruptly,  and 

'  The  junction  of  the  Tonse  and  Jumna  takes  several  small  villages  are  seen  on  their  lo^er 

place  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Ddn  valley,  slopes.     On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there 

in  lat  30^  SO*,  where  the  large  river  loses  its  is  a  slip  of  level  ground  300  to  500  yards  wide, 

name  in  that  of  the  small  one,  and  the  united  The  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  by 

stream  is  called  the  Jumna.    The  course  of  the  cedars  and  other  pines,  and  the  snow  yet  lies  on 

Jumna  from  Jumnotri,  which  is  in  lat.  30^  59',  them.' 

is  generally  south  50^  west.     It  is  fordable        On  the  21st  of  April  captain  Hodgson  went 

above  the  confluence,  but  the  Tonse  is  not.  Not  from  Cursali  to  Jumnotri,  a  distance  of  two 

having  yet  visited  the  sources  of  the  Tonse,  I  miles  seven  furlongs.    He  ascended  at  Bhairo- 

am  not  certain  whether  it  rises  within  the  Hi-  Ghati,  the  steepest  ascent  he  ever  met  with,  by 

m&Uya,  as  tbe  Bli&giraUii  i^oes,  or  at  its  south-  cutting  steps  in  the  snow  with  spades.    He  then 
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dcKcnded  ft  staep  ptth,  by  tlAps  cut  in  the  snow»  JUMP,  v.  ■.,  v.a^  ath*^  &  «.  t.  Dot  gumpemj 

to  the  JumiM,  Where  a  cescade  of  the  stream  Lat  jimc^icf.  To  leap  or  diip ;  to  leap  taddciily ; 

cols  Chrottgli  the  wow,  and  &Us  from  a  rock  to  jott  to  a  degree;  tally,  or  join:  to  past  by  a 

about  fifty  fieet  high.      Eoceptiog   where  the  leap ;  to  pass  over  carelessly :  exactly,  nicely : 

stream  is  visible  for  a  few  yaids»  through  a  hole  jump,  the  act  of  sidppinff;  a  lucky  chan.  e.  From 

in  the  snow,  the  snow-bed  is  about  100  yards  jupCt  a  waistcoat,  a  Kind  of  loose  or  limber  stays 

wide,  and  bounded  by  high  precipices,  from  worn  by  sickly  ladies. 

which  masses  of  rock  of  forty  feet  in  length  have  otherwise  one  man  could  not  eieel  another,  but 

recently  Men.  aU  should  be  either  absolutely  good,  as  hitting  jmmp 

*  At  Jomnotri,  the  snow  which  covers  and  con-  that  indiviiible  point  or  center  wlwrein  soodneis  con- 
ceals the  stream  is  about  sixty  Y^urds  wide,  and  luteth ;  or  else  missing  it,  they  should  be  excluded 
is  bounded  to  the  right  and  left  by  mural  pre-  out  of  the  number  of  well-doen.                 Hooktr, 
cipdces  of  granite;  it  is  fortv  feet  five  inches  In  some  sort  it  jumpi  with  my  humour, 
and  a  half  thick,  and  has  (alum  from  the  pre- 
cipices above.     In  front,  at  the  distance  of  about  Do  not  embnee  me  till  esch  drcumslaooe 
600  yards,  pait  of  the  base  of  the  great  Jam-  Of  piece,  time,  fortune  do  cohen  andiicaip 
notri  Mountain  rises  abruptly,  cased  in  snow  I1iat  I  am  Viola.                  Id,  Twe^  ^^« 
and  ice,  and  shutting  up  and  totally  terminating  But  since  Mjtmp  upon  this  bloody  question, 
the  head  of  this  defile,  in  which  the  Jumna  You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  Rngland, 
originates.    I  was  able  to  measure  the  thickness  Are  here  arrived.                                U,  HamUa, 
of  the  bed  of  snow  over  the  stream  very  exactly^  Herein  perchance  heiwajM  not  with  Lipaias. 
by  means  of  a  plumb-line  let  down  through  one  HJtnriU* 
of  the  holes  in  it,  which  are  caused  by  the  steam  Never  did  tnMy  sqaiie  with  knight, 
of  a  great  number  of  boiUng  springs  which  are  at  Or  knight  with  nquiie,  e'er  jim^  nu>n  right ; 
the  border  of  the  Jumna.    The  snow  is  very  solid  Their  amis  and  equipage  did  fit, 
and  hard  frozen ;  but  we  found  means  to  descend  As  well  as  virtues,  parU,  and  wiL        Hudftrw. 
through  it  to  the  Junma,  by  an  exceedingly  steep  This  shews  how  perfectly  the  rump 
and  narrow  dark  hole  made  by  the  steam,  and  And  commonwealth  in  nature  jtunp.              Jd. 
witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  scene,  for  which  The  heid  oeme>iiv«iv  by  me, 
I  was  indebted  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  And  fearless,  quench  their  thint,  while  I  look  on, 
and  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow  which  has  And  take  me  for  thsir  follow-citiien.          Drydm. 
fallen  this  year.     When  I  got  footing  at  the  Good  now,  how  your  devotions  juaip  with  mine, 
stream  (hera  only  a  large  pace  wide),  it  was  id. 
some  time  before  I  could  discern  any  thing,  on  The  surast  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance  by 
account  of  the  daikness  of  the  place,  made  mora  jttmp$  and  large  strides ;  let  that,  which  he  sets  htm- 
so  by  the  thidL  steam ;  but,  having  some  white  self  to  learn  next,  be  as  nearlv  coi^oined  with  what 
lights  with  me,  I  fired  them,  and,  by  their  glan  he  knows  almdy,  as  is  possible.                  Lockt. 
was  able  to  eee  and  admire  the  cnriotts  domes  Weaeealittle,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  ju^ 
of  snow  over  head ;  these  ut  caused  by  the  hot  ^  ^  oonclu^n.                     Addimm.  Sf§etaiT. 
steam  melting  the  snow  over  it.    Some  of  these  So  have  I  seen  from  Severn's  brink, 
excavations  are  very  spacious,  resembling  vaulted  A  flock  of  geese  I'timp  down  together, 
roofr  of  marble ;  ana  the  snow,  as  it  melts,  foils  ^^mm  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  sink, 
in  showeis,  like  heavy  rain,  'to  the  steam  which  And  swimming  never  wet  a  feather.           Bii^. 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  the 
these  supplies.    Having  only  a  Sort-scaled  thcr-  court  with  a  dance  on  the  rop ;  and  whoever  /uMpi 
mometer  with  me,  I  could  not  ascertain  the  pre-  **>«  ^K*»»*  succeeds  in  the  oflice.GtittJs«-*i  TmmU. 
ciee  heat  of  the  springs  but  it  was  too  hot  to  keep  I  un  h^ipisr  for  finding  our  judgmenU  ini^in 
the  finger  in  it  for  more  than  two  seconds,  and  *^«  notion.                                     Popt  to  ftejfk. 
must  be  near  the  boiling  point    Rice  boiled  in  Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump^ 

it  bat  imperfoctly.    The  ran|{e  of  springs  is  veiy  And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  j^mp. 

extensive,  but  I  could  not  visit  them  all,  as  the  Cowptr.  Ccnvirmtitm. 

vest  are  in  dark  recesses  and  snow  caverns.  The  JUN'CATE,  ii.s. )     Fr.  fmcade ;  Ital.  #ton- 

water  of  them  rises  up  with  gseait  ebuUitioa  Jum'eet,  o.n.       Scaia.    Cheesecake;  a  kind 

through  crevices  of  the  granite  lock,  and  de-  of  sweetmeat  of  curds  and  sugar;  any  ddicacy; 

posits  a  fortnginous  aadiment,  of  which  I  coir  a  furtive  or  private  entertainment    It  is  now 

lected  some.    It  is  tasteless^  and  I  did  net  per-  improperly  written  junket  in  this  sense,  which 

ceive   an^  pecnliar  smril.     Hot   springs   are  alone  remains  much  in  use :  sometimes  written 

frequent  m  the  Himhlaya :  perhaps  tney  may  he  junket,  to  feast  secretly, 

a  prevision  of  natnre,  to  ensure  a  soppljr  of  Was  it  a  dreams  or  did  I  sse  it  plsjne ; 

water  to  the  heads  of  the  rivets  in  the  wmter  a  goodly  table  of  pure  yvwy 

season,  when  the  sun  can  have  little  orno  power  All  spread  with  j«iM«<f,  fit  le  entertayae 

of  melting  the  snows  in  those  deep  defiles*  The  greatest  prince  with  pompous  reyalty. 

*  From  near  this  place,  the  line  of  the  ooone  apmmr^s  Stmmta. 

of  the  Jumna  is  perceptible  downward  to  nettr  Yom  know,  them  wants  no  JMiOtto  at  the  foast 

Lak'ha  Maadel,  and  is  S5"  «r  eottth-west  From  flbJJyrv. 

the  place  called  Bhaira  Gh4ti  the  bed  of  the  With  steriss  told  of  many  a  feat, 

river  is  overlaid  with  snow  to  the  deptii  of  from  How  foirly  Mab  the/eiiMUs  oat.              MUtpm. 

fifieen  to  forty  feet,  except  at  one  or  two  palaces.  The  apostle  would  have  no  mveUing  ujutiktthig. 

where  it  shows  itself  thitmgb  deep  holes  in  the  &mtK. 
snow.' 
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Whfttever  good  Ints  you  can  pilfer  i  i  the  day,  save  aea  in  Holland,  to  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 

them  iDjuith$t  with  your  fellow  servanto at  night.  ing  away  the  earth;  which, would  otherwise  oe 

^ .     ,  -        .     *^i/\'  removed  every  tide,  if  it  were  not  for  the  roots  of 

She  taught  him,  however,  very  ^ly  to  inspect  the  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^hich  fasten  very  deep  in  the 

•^T?^  ^^u""^'  ^  ^"^  l^^  baUer  from  the  cellar,  ^^  ^  ^^  themselves  near  the  surface,  in 

and  to  catch  the  servantt  at » ju-fc^i^^   ^^^^  J^eh  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth  closely  toge- 

•*<r«*,^^*T<s      ..    »       .  -nil    i*.    11  *l*w.    Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants  per- 

JUNCOUS.fld^.  ULjtmeeui,   Full  of  bull-  ceive  that  the  roots  of  these  rushes  are  destroyed, 

'"*ilti*T^.«i,^»»  -r        .  TT  .  *^y  are  very  assiduous  in  repairing  them.    In 

JUNCTION,  «.  s.  I     IjfL  jungo.     Union ;  gui^er,  when  the  rushes  are  folly  grown,  they 

JuMc'TuaE,  n.  t.      S  coalition.    Juncture,  the  ^  ^^  „^  ^^^       -^  bundles,  which  are  dried, 

line  at  which  things  are  united  ;  a  joint;  union;  ^^  afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and 

amity;  a  critical  point  of  Ume.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  vrrought    into  baskets. 

Nor  are  the  soberest  of  them  so  apt  for  that  devo-  These  species  do  not  grow  so  strong  in   this 

tional  compliance  and  J^nftwre  of  hearts,  which  I  country  as  on  the  Maese,  where  they  sometimes 

desire  to  bear  m  those  holy  offices  to  be  performed  arrive  at  the  height  of  four  feet  and  upwards. 

Air*":!-.       -«•!    !.••    ♦-.«^^  :.    .  J  3.  J.  effusus,  the  soft  rush.    The  pith  of  thU 

All  other  animals  have  transverse  bodies;  and,  ,  .r^         ,  _^      .      .         Xt        •  i 

dioagh  some  do  raise  themselves  upon  their  hinde^  ^^'^  ^^  ^  conglomeratus  is  used  for  wicks 

legs  to  an  upright  postnre,  yet  they  cannot  endure  it  ^  rush-UghU.  „    ^        . 

long,  neither  are  the  figures  orjunetunt,  or  order  of        4.  J.  odoratus,  sweet  rush,  or  camel  s  hay,  is 

their  bones,  fitted  to  such  a  posture.  Hals.  sometimes  brought  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied 

She  has  made  the  hack-bone  of  several  vertebrs,  up  in  bundles  about  a  foot  long.  The  stalk,  in 
as  being  less  in  danger  of  breaking  than  if  they  were  shape  and  color,  somewhat  resembles  a  barley- 
all  one  entire  bone  without  those  gristly  junctunt,  straw ;  it  is  full  of  fuoffous  pitli,  like  that  of  our 

More,  common  rushes:  the  leaves  are  like  those  of 

Besides  those  grosser  elements  of  bodies,  salt,  sul-  ^heat,  and  surround  the  stalk  with  several  coats, 

phur,  and  mercury,  there  may  be  ingredients  of  a  ^^3  j^  the  reed.     The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 

more  subtile  iuLtm|e^  which,  being  «tiemdy  litUe,  ^^,      ^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^         1       ^^  ^^^^^ 

[;2y"^urtS--i"^^^^  ^"^^  wh^inperfecln,  L'^a  hotbitterUh, 

J  *       ^  -f        Boyle.  °^^  unpleasant,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  tra- 

Upon  *JbBjw»atum  of  the  two  eoipe,  our  spies  di^  grant  smell :  by  long  keeping  it  loses  greaUy  its 

eoveied  a  gieat  cloud  of  dust.  Ad^ton,  aromatic  flavor.    Distilled  with  water,  it  yields 

By  this  profession  in  that  juncture  of  time,  they  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil.     It  was 

bid  faieweU  to  all  the  pleasures  of  this  Ufe.       Id.  formerly  often  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic, 

When  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  the  nablick  and  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c.,  but  is  very 

safety,  but  in  some  extraordinary  iimtttrw,  the  very  ijiiig  employed  at  present. 

obsenration  of  it  would  endanger  the  community,        JUNE,  n.  «.    Fr.  Juin ;    Lat  Jtmins.     The 

that  law  ought  to  be  Iwd  asleep.  W.  sixth  month  from  January. 

yiy,  then,  and  tcU  him,  'twas  my  last  request  *    ,    *.     «  •  «•     r  ji 

That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction  .  And  after  her  came  loUie  Jmie,  arrayd 

So  hoped  for.  yet  dclM^  by  Ofrataaes,  AU  in  arreene  leaves,  as  ^  a  pUyer  w«a, 

Satnmof  Susa.  Bynwi.  Sardanmpaku.  Yet  in  h«  time  he  wrought  as  weU  as  pUyd 

Y      ^  a      T  ^^at  by  his  plough-yrons  mote  right  well  appeare. 

JVmctVKE,    see  joint.  ft>«Mer.  Faerie  Queene. 

JuKCTtJBE,  in  oratory,  is  a  oartof  composition,  j^^  -^  ^rawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green, 

particularly  recommended   by  Qumtilian,  and  Peadiam* 

denotet  such  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the        j^^^     ^at.  Jtmias,  is  derived  by  some  from 

vowels,  coMonants,  and  sv  tables,  m  the  connec-  j^^^^     q^jj    j^  ^j^  ^^^  book  of  his  Faiti, 

tion  of  words,  with  reganf  to  their  sound,  as  will  ^^^  the  goddess  say, 
render  the  pronunciation  most  easy  and  pleasant,  t    •     v  •  l  v^ 

and  best  promote  the  harmony  of  the  Sentence.  ^""'^  *  »«^«»  "°^«  '"'°**  ^^ 

Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowels,  occasioning  a  Others  rather  derive  it  a  jimiorilius,  this  being 

liollow  and  obscure  sound,  and  likewise  of  some  for  young  people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for 

consonants,  rendering  it  harsh  and  rough,  should  old  ones: 

be  avoided  :  nor  should  the  same  syllable  be  re-  Junius  est  juvenum ;  qui  fuit  anti  sennm. 

peated  at  the  Winning  and  end  ^  words.  In  this  month  is  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  sun 

because  the  sound  becomes  hereby  harsh  and  un-  enters  Cancer 

pleasant    The  following  verse  in  Virgil's  ^ncid        JUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of 

is  an  example :  ...  the  natural  order  of  algs,  in  the  cryptogamia 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris.  class  of  plants.     Male  flower  pedunculated,  and 

JUNCUS,  the  rush,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  (he  naked ;    the    anthera   quadnvalved.      Female 

moDogynia  cider  and  hexandria  class  of  plants .  flower  is  sessile,  naked,  with  roundish  seeds, 

natural  order  fifth,  tripelatoides :  coa.  none :  There  are  numerous  species,  natives  of  Britain, 

CAL.    hexaphyllouB :    caps,  unilocular.    There  growing  in  woods  and  shady  places,  by  the  sides 

aie  many  species,  which  are  universally  known,  of  ditches,  8tc.    Many  of  them  are  beautiful  ob- 

beinff  very  troublesome  weeds,  and,  difficult  to  be  jects  for  the  microscope. 
etadicated.  JUNGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 

1.  J.  aculus,  the  marine  rush,  and  mia  segregata  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of 

2.  J.  eon^omeratus,  the  round-headed  rush,  plants ;   the  common  receptacle  is  chaffy ;   the 
ate  planted  with  great  caie  on  the  banks  of  the  perianth  three    flowered :    the  florets  tubular. 
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iwo  lipped:  the  exterior  Up  ligu late ;  the  inte-  J.  fiemuidiana,  the  Bermadian  cedar,  growf 

tof  one  bipartite.    Species  one  only :  a  natiye  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  has  small  acute  leaves 

of  North  Granada.  by  threes  below,  the  upper  ones  awl-shaped, 

•lUGIPORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis-  acute,  and  decurrent,  by  pairs  or  fours,  spread' 

inct  of  Rauieshy,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ing  outward,  and  dioecious  flowers,  succeeded  by 

Bhagerutty  River.    It  contains  the  principal  silk  purplish  berries.    It  is  a  native  of  Bermudas, 

establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  J.  Chinensis,  has  leaves  decurrent,  imbricate, 

was  erected  in  1773,  and  employs  SOOOpersons;  expanding,  crowded,  the  stem  leaves  threefold, 

principally  women  and  children.    TheCfompany  the  branch  leaves  fourfold, 

have  endeavoured  with  great  success  to  intro-  J.  communis,  the  common  juniper,  mws  ds- 

duce  here  the  Italian  and  particularly  the  Novi  turally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  upon  dry  barreo 

mode  of  spinning  silk.  commons,  where  it  seldom  rises  above  the  height 

JUNGHAH,  a  town  and  lordship  of  Suabia,  of  a  low  shrub.    Those  who  have  been  used  to 

belonging  to  the  prince  of  Furstenburg,  fourteen  see  it  in  its  wild  state,  on  sandy  barren  commons, 

miles  west  of  Buchan,  and  forty  south  of  Stutt-  &c.,  will  have  little  inducement  to  plant  it ;  ai 

gard.  there  they  will  see  it  procumbent,  seldom  show- 

JUNIA  Lex  Sac  rata,  a  law  made  by  Lucius  ing  a  tendency  to  aspire :  but,  when  planted  in  a 

Junius  Brutus,  the  first  tribune  of  the  people,  good  soil,  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 

A.U.C.260,thatthe  persons  of  the  tribunes  should  sixteen  feet,  and   produce   numerous  bnmcha 

be  inviolable ;   that  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well  look- 

from  the  consuls  to  the  tribunes  :  and  that  no  ing  bushy  plant.  These  branches  are  exceedingly 

senator  should  exercise  the  office  of  a  tribune.  tough,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark  of  a  led- 

J  UNI  ATT  A,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  United  dish  color,  having  a  tinge  of  purple.    The  leaves 

States,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  Alleghany  Moun-  are  narrow  and  sharp-pointea,  growing  by  threes 

tains,  and,  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  unites  with  on  the  branches ;  their  upper  sur&ce  has  a  gray- 

the  Susquehanna,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Har-  ish  streak  down  the  middle ;  but  the  under  one 

risburg.    It  is  navigable  from   Bedford  to  its  is  of  a  fine  green  color.     The  flowers  are  small, 

mouth,  or  about  150  miles.  and  of  a  yellowish  color.    They  are  succeeded 

J  UNI  EN  (St.),  a  town  in  the  department  of  by  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  bluish  color  when 

tlie  Upper  Vienne,  France,  between  the  Vienne  ripe.    Of  this  species  there  is  a  variety  called 

and  the  Glane.    It  has  considerable  manufac-  Swedish  juniper,  which  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 

tures  of  woollen,  leather,  and  hats,  and  is  twen-  high,  very  branchy  the  whole  length,  with  the 

ty  miles  west  of  Limoges.    Population  6000.  branches  growing  erect.     But  Mr.  Miller  says, 

JU'NIOR,  adj,    Lat.  junior.    One  younger  the  Swedish  juniper  is  a  distinct  species.     A 
than  another.  prostrate  but  very  dwarfish  variety  is  mention- 
According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was  «d  by  lightfoot,  under  the  nameof  dwarf  Alpine 
repining  at  the  rise  of  my  jutuars,  and  unequal  dis-  juniper.     It  is  frequently  found  in  the  Highland 
mbation  of  wealth.                                     Tatler.  hilb,  and  has  broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  the 
The  fools,  Tajjunwrt,  by  a  year,  former ;  the  berries  ai£  also  larger,  and  more  oval 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear,  than  spherical. 

Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen,  J.  lycja,  lycian  cedar,  or  olibanum  tree,  grows 

When  death  approached  to  stand  between.  twenty  feet  high,  branching  erect ;  garnished  with 

iv*i.      4.    I.  •    u-  u    J        J^'  small  obtuse  ovatl leaves,  every  where  imbricated; 

n-     .u       X.    I.  /     ^^^v*^^  Ti  having  dioecious  flowers    succeeded  by  Urge 

Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquain-  ,  ^   «.«*.•«««   mv^^ib    buvvc^^cu    .#j       d 

^      j^j^^                                               ^  oval  brown  berries.    It  is  a  native  of  Spam  and 

By  far  his  juiwon.                               Blair' t  Gmoe,  ^^JX-                    .u    c       •  u  •      •           •       f^m 
But  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects—  J-  oxycedrus,  the  Spanish  jumper,  rises  from 
At  least  in  some,  thejunimn  of  the  number —  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  closely  branched  from  the 
A  gearching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo,  bottom  to  top ;  having  short,  awl-shaped,  spread- 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced.  ing  leaves  by  threes,  and  small  dioecious  flowers, 

Byron.  Marino  FaUero,  succeded.by  large  reddish-brown  berries. 

JU'NIPER,  n.«.    Lat.  jtmiperus.    A  tree.  J.  the  Phcenician  cedar,  ctows  about  twenty. 

Sweet  is  the  Rose,  but  grows  upon  a  breie ;  fe«^  high,  branching  pyramidally ;  adorned  with 

Sweet  is  the  Jwiipeor,  but  sharpe  nis  bough  ;  tetnate  and  imbricated  obtuse  leaves ;  and  dia* 

Sweet  is  the  Eglantine,  but  pncketh  near;  cious  flowers,  succeeded  by  small  yellowish  b«r- 

And  sweet  is  Moly,  but  his  root  is  ill ;  ries.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

So  every  sweet  with  soure  is  tempered  still.  J.  sabina,  or  savin  tree ;  of  which  there  sre 

Spentor,  Sonnett,  the  following  varieties,  vis.  spreading,  upright, 

A  clyster  may  be  made  of  the  common  decoctions,  and  variegated  savin.     The  first  grows  three  or 

or  of  mallows,  bay,  and  juniper  berries,  with  oil  of  four  feet  high,  with  horizontal  and  very  spresd- 

linseed.                                                  Witentan.  ing  branches;   with  short,   pointed,  decurrent, 

Juniper  Tree,  junipenis,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  erect,  opposite  leaves;  and  dioecious  flowers, 

nadelphia  order,  and  moucecia  class  of  plants  :  succeeded  by  bluish  berries,  but  very  rarely  pv<>' 

natural  order  fifty-first,  conifers.  Male  amentum  ducing  either  flowers  or  fruit.      The   second 

a  calyx  of  scales  :  cor.  none:  three  stamina:  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  brsncbeff 

female  cal.  tripartite  :  petals  three,  and  as  many  dark-green  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dioeciout 

styles :    berry  trisperroous,  and  equal  by  means  flowers,  succeeded  by  plenty  of  berries.    The 

of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  calyx  adhering  third  has  the  ends  of  many  of  the  shoots  tnd 

to  it.  young  branches  variegated  with  white,  and  fht 
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ieaves  finely  striped ;  so  that  it  makes  a  beautiful    the  name  of  oounee. — ^The  charcoal  made  from 

appearance.  this  wood  enaures  loug^r  than  any  other,  inso- 

J.  thttrifeiay  or  blue-berried  Spanish  juniper,  much  that  live  embers  are  said  to  have  been 

grows  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a  found  in  the  ashes  after  being  a  year  covered, 

conic  fbrm,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves^  growing  Hence  the  Scriptural  expression  for  a  durable  fiie^ 

by  fbursy  amd  small  dioecious  flowers,  succeeded  '  coals  of  juniper.* 
by  huge  blue  berries.  JUNIUS,  the  fiimily  surname  of  several  emi- 

J.  Virginiana,  the  Virginia  cedar,  grows  thirty  nent  Romans,  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 

or  forty  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to  top  liberty.    See  Bbutus,  and  Rome. 
in  a  conic  manner,  small  leaves  by  threes  adhe-       Junius  (Adnan),  one  of  the  most  learned  men 

ring  at  their  base ;  the  younger  ones  imbricated,  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Uooru  in  Holland,  in 

and  the  old  ones  spreading,  with  dioecious  flow-  1511.    He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 

ers,  succeeded  by  small  blue  berries.  and  practised  physic  with  reputation  in  England ; 

All  the  junipers  are  propagated  by  seeds,  and  where,  among  other  works,  be  composed  a  Greek 
the  savins  by  lasers  and  cuttings ;  but  these  last  and  Latin  lexicon ;  an  Epithalamium  on  the 
may  also  be  raised  from  the  berries,  if  they  can  marriage  of  queen  Maiy  L  with  Philip  II.  of 
be  procured.  They  may  all  be  sown  in  beds  of  Spain ;  and  Animadversa  et  de  Coma  Comraen- 
common  light  earth;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas,  tarius,  which  is  the  most  applauded  of  all  his 
which  must  be  sown  in  plots  for  shelter  in  winter,  works.  He  died  in  1575. 
When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three  Junius  (Francis),  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
years'  growth,  in  the  seed-bed,  they  may  be  plant-  den,  was  borfi  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble 
ed  out  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  in  nursery  rows  family,  and  studied  at  Lyons, under  Bartholomew 
two  feet  asunder,  to  remain  till  of  due  size  for  Aueau,  principal  of  the  college.  He  was  enn 
final  transplantation  into  the  shrubbery.  The  ployed  m  public  afiairs  by  Henry  IV.,  and  at 
Bermudas  cedar  must  be  sheltered  under  a  last  was  invited  to  Leyden  to  be  professor  of  di- 
frame  for  therfirst  year  or  two;  when  they  must  be  vinity,  which  employment  he  discharged  with 
separated  into  small  pots,  to  be  sheltered  also  in  honor,  till  he  diea  of  the  plague,  in  1602.  Du 
winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they  ha\e  ac-  Pin  says,  he  was  a  learoea  and  judicious  critic. 
quired  some  size  and  strength ;  then  turned  out  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Emmanuel  Tre- 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  mellius,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
remam  in  a  warm  situation;  though  a  shelter  of  Bible.  He  also  published  Commentaries  on  a 
mats  for  the  first  winter  or  two  during  hard  frosts  great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  many 
Will  be  of  great  service.  The  season  for  trans-  other  works,  all  in  Latin, 
planting  all  the  species  is  either  in  autumn,  Oc-  Junius  (Francis),  or  Francis  du  Jon,  the  sbn 
tober,  or  November,  or  m  March,  and  early  in  of  the  professor,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589. 
April.  He  came  to  England  in  1620,  and  lived  thirty 

Juniper  berries  have  a  strong,  not  disagreea-  years  in  the  earl  of  Arunders  fiimily.  He  was 
ble  smell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet  taste ;  gready  esteemed  for  his  profound  erudition.  In 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previously  1676  he  went  to  Windsor,  to  visit  Vossius^  at 
well  bruised,  is  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  The  whose  house  he  died  in  1677.  The  University 
fresh  berries  yield,  on  expression,  a  rich,  sweet,  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  MSS., 
honey-like,  aromatic  juice ;  if  previously  pound-  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory, 
ed,  so  as  to  break  the  seeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  He  wrote,  1.  De  PicturU  Veterum,  which  is  ad- 
and  bitter. — These  berries  are  useful  carminatives  mired ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Rotterdam  in 
and  stomachics;  for  these  purposes,  a  spirituous  1694.  He  published  the  same  work  at  London 
water  and  essential  oil  are  prepared  from  them,  in  English.  2.  An  Explication  of  the  old 
and  they  are  ako  ingredients  in  various  medicines.  Gothic  MS.  called  the  silver  MS.  Tins  was 
The  liquor  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  the  published  with  notes  by  Thomas  Mareschal.  3. 
oil,  passed  through  a  strainer,  and  gently  ex-  A  large  Commentary  on  the  Harmony  of  the  four 
haled  to  the  consistence  of  a  rob,  proves  like-  Gospels,  s^ll  in  MS.  4.  A  Glossary  in  five  Ian- 
wise  a  medicine  of  great  utility,  and  in  many  guages,  iL  which  he  explains  the  origin  of  the 
cases  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or  the  berry  Nonhem  languages;  published  at  Oxford  in  1745, 
itself.  This  rob  is  of  a  dark  brownish-yellow  in  folio,  by  Mr.  Edward  Lee. 
color,  a  balsamic  sweet  taste,  with  a  little  of  the  Junius.  The  letters  of  a  distinguished  wri- 
bitter.  But  one  of  the  best  forms  under  which  ter  who  assumed  this  appellation,  in  the  middle 
they  can  be  used  is  that  of  a  simple  watery  infu-  of  the  last  century,  have  oecome  classical  autho- 
sion,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  litde  gin,  is  rity  in  our  own  language ;  and  will  long  be 
▼eiy  useful  for  hydropic  patients.  An  infusion  connected  with  the  history  of  the  earlv  part  of 
of  the  tops  has  also  been  advantageously  employ-  the  reign  of  George  ILL  This  is  doubtless 
ed  in  the  same  manner.  The  wood  when  bivnt  owing,  for  the  greater  par^  to  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cmits  a  frac^nt  odor  like  incense.  It  is  of  a  cellence,  especially  in  point  of  style ;  but  the 
reddish  color,  very  hard  and  durable ;  and,  when  well  sustained  shadow  under  which  be  concealed 
large  enough,  is  used  in  marquetry  and  veneering,  himself — the  troth  of  his  motto  Stat  nominis 
and  in  making  cups,  cabinets,  &c.  The  oil  of  umbra — has  also  largely  contributed  to  keep 
juniper  mixed  with  that  of  nuts  makes  an  excel-  alive  the  public  interest  in  his  works.  To  Mr. 
lent  varaishforpictures,  wood-work,  and  preserv-  Woodfall,  the  son  of  his  original  printer,  we 
ing  iron  from  rasting.  The  resin,  powdered  and  were  a  few  years  agp  indebted  for  a  new  and  va- 
rubbed  into  paper,  prevents  the  ink  from  sinking  luable  edition  of  these  celebrated  letters,  accom- 
throjgh  it,  for  which  it  is  frequently  used  under  panied  with  some  few  private  communications 
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of  the  author  to  his  fiither.    At  the  nme  period  was  aerenteen  years  of  age.    He  continued  in 

appeared  a  new,  aad  ia  the  jadgmeot  or  some  this  department  until  he  was  expelled  by  lora 

able  critics  (at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Edin-  fiarrin^on  in  March  1772.-^tMiita,  v.  iii.  p.  445. 

baigh  Reviewers),  a  more  plausible  attempt  to  There  is  reason  then  to  conclude,  that  so  1od$( 

identify  the  author  or  rather  authon  of  the  whole,  as  Junius  was  known  to  be  confined  to  LoDdon, 

They  have  been  attributed  it  is  well  known  to  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  Mr.  Philip  FranciJ 

lord  Chatham,  Burke,  Mr;  secretary  Hamilton,  held  a  situation  at  the  war-office,  which  neces- 

Boyd,  Almon,  and  various  inferior  writers ;  this  sarily  required  his  constant  residence  in  town, 

writer  attempts  to  solve  <  this  most  imporunt  se»  When  the  latter  was  released  from  this  constraint, 

cret  of  our  times,'  by  ascribing  them  to  Dr.  the  letters  of  Junius  immediately  evince  thai  he 

Francis,  the  elegant  translator  of  Horace^  and  his  himself  indulged  in  a  correspondent  relaxation. 

son  Sir  Philip  Francis.    .  So  completely,  indeed,  does  the  parallel  hold 

He  first  considers  the  oircunutances  of  time  between  the  situation  and  peculiar  circumstances 

and  plaoe,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Francis  and  bis  of  Junius  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  as  our  au- 

son  were  in  the  metropolis  or  its  immediate  thor  contends,  that,  when  the  latter  finally  quitted 

neighbourhood  during  the  period  in  which  the  the  war-office,  the  former  entirely  gave  up  his 

letters  were  written,  and  in  situations  favorable  political  lucubrations. 

for  obtaining  the  information  which  Junius  was  The  connexion  of  Sir  Philip  with  the  war- 
so  remarkable  for  possessing.  The  miscellaneous  office  afibrds,  it  is  alleged,  still  stronger  evidence 
letters  of  Junius,  according  to  Mr.  Woodfall's  of  its  truth.  Junius  was  distinguished  for  his 
last  edition,  extend  from  April  38th,  1767,  to  particular  knowledge  of  the  minor  concerns  of 
May  13th,  1772 ;  the  letters  signed  Junius,  from  the  army.  Malone  mentions  as  a  reason  why 
January  21st,  1769,  to  January  21st,  1772 ;  the  Mr.  secretary  Hamilton  could  not  have  been  the 
private  letters  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  from  August  21st,  author  of  the  letters,  that  he  had  none  of  that 
to  November  9th,  1771 :  and  the  private  letters  minute  commissarial  knowledge  of  petty  militafy 
to  Wood£sll  commence  on  April  20th,  1769,  and  matters  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the  earlier 
close  on  January  1773.  papers  of  Junius. — Preliminary  E$$ayf  p.  117. 
>  Thus  the  whole  of  the  letters  were  written  '  These  expressions  very  happily  designate 
between  the  dates  of  April  28th,  1767,  and  that  species  of  knowledge  which  a  chief  clerk 
January  19lh  1773.  Now  Dr.  Francis  died  at  Bath  in  the  vrar-office  would  naturally  acquire.  Let 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1773.  For  several  j^ears  us  see  how  this  applies  to  the  letters  of  Junius, 
previous  to  his  death  he  had  resided  in  or  near  In  bis  first  letter,  Junius  animadverts  on  the 
London.  His  son  was  born  about  the  year  1748.  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  neglect- 
In  1773  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis-  ing  the  merit  and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
sioners  for  the  government  of  India.  He  sailed  to  heap  promotions  upon  his  favorites  and  depeo- 
from  England  in  the  spring  of  1774.  dents.  —<  If  the  discipline  of  the  army  be  in  any 

'  There  is  nothing,  tnerefore,*  says  this  writer,  degree  preserved,  what  thanks,  he  asks,  are  due 

'  in  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written  that  to  a  man,  whose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to 

opposes  the  opinion  we  have  expressed.    Dr.  filling  up  vacancies,  have  degraded  the  office  ot 

Francis  lived  tnree  months  after  the  date  of  the  commander-in-chief  to   a  broker   of  commis- 

last  private  communication  of  Junius,  and  ten  sions  V 

months  after  the  appearance  of  his  last  miscel-  In  reply  to  Sir  William  Draper  s  vmdication 
laneous  letter.  The  latest  of  the  acknowledged  of  lord  Granby,  the  second  letter  of  Junius  con- 
letters  of  Junius  was  published  fourteen  months  tains  the  following  passages : — ^  You  say  he  has 
before  his  death.  Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  acquired  nothing  but  honor  in  the  field.  Is  the 
leave  England  until  a  twelvemonth  after  the  date  ordnance  nothing  ?  Are  the  blues  nothing  ?  Ii 
of  the  last  communication,  of  any  description,  the  command  of  the  army,  with  all  the  patronage 
that  can  be  traced  to  Junius.'  annexed  to  it,  noUiingf    Where  he  got  tUese 

'  Had  Junius  written  after  the  death  of  Dr.  nothings  I  know  not ;  but  you  at  least  ought  to 

Francis,  and  the  departure  of  Sir  Philip,  there  have  told  us  when  he  deserved  them,'  &c. 

would  "be  an  end  of  our  present  enquiry.    Or  if  '  The  last  charge  of  the  neglect  of  the  armyi 

Sir  Philip  had  continued  in  England,  and  Dr.  is  indeed  the  most  material  of  all.      I  am  sorrjr 

Francis  nad  lived  any  considerable  time  after  to  teH  you,  Sir  William,  that  in  this  article  your 

Junius  had  ceased  to  write,  appearances  would  first  &ct  is  false :  and,  as  there  is  nothing  more 

not  have  been  so  strongly  in  our  fiivor.    Under  painftil  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction 

all  the  circumstances,  we  may  certainly  consider  to  a  gentleman  of  your  app^rance,  I  could  wish 

the  time  and  place  as  afibrding  some  proofs  of  tliat,  in  your  future  publications,  you  would  pay 

the  correctness  of  our  suggestion.'  a  greater  attention  to  the  truth  of  vour  premises, 

Mr.  Wood&U's  Preliminary  Essay  certainly  before  you  sufier  your  genius  to  hurry  you  to  a 

confirms  this  reasoning.    *  From  January,  1769,  conclusion.     Lord    Ligonier  did   not  deliver 

to  January  1772,  he  (Junius)  uniformly,'  he  says,  the  army  (which  you,  in  classical  language,  are 

*  resided  in  London,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  pleased  to  call  a  palladium)  into  lord  Granby  s 

and  never  quitted  his  stated  habitation  for  a  hands.    It  was  taken  from  him  much  against 

longer  period  than  a  lew  weeks.'  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 

LDrd  Barrington,  Sir  Philip's  patron,  was  ap-  lord  Granby  was  commander  in  chief.  As  to  the 

pointed  secretary  at  war  in  1765.    As  Sir  Philip  state  of  the  army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 

was  introduced  into  the  w^*office  at  an  early  where  you  have  received  your  intelligence.  \Va.i 

period  of  life,  it  probably  took  place  soon  after  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat  at 

the  appointment  of  his  patron,  at  which  time  he  Clifton  V 
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Hm  odier  letters  of  Jonius  to  Sir  Williuii  of  all  the  aflUrs  of  his  army.    Did  the  following 

Draper  display  many  more  proofo  of  this  minute  dialogue  leave  no  impression  upon  your  dis- 

commissarial  knowledge.  ordered    imagination  ?    You    knew   where    it 

On  the  subject  of  the  rescue  of  major-geDeral  passed. 

Gansel,  Junius  displays  the  same  minute  know-  *  X.  Pray,  ray  lord,  whom  have  you  appoint- 

Wdge  of  military  matters;  and,  indeed,  details  ed  to  succeed  Mr.  D'Oyly? 

the  a&ir  with  a  minuteness  that  proves  he  wu       *  B.   Please  your  M ,  I  believe  I  have 

an  eye-witness  of  it     Every  little  circumstance  made  a  choice  that  will  be  highly  acceptable  to 

is  marked  in  his  account  with  the  precision  of  a  the  public  and  to  the  ak^y. 

picture  painted  on  the  spot  *  A.  Who  is  it?                                        • 

We  cannot  follow  tnis  ingenious  writer  &r  '  C.  Sire,  il  s'appelle  Ragosin.     Bom  and 

into  these  details ;  bat  are  struck  with  those  re-  educated  in  Change  Alley,  he  glories  in  the  name 

lating  to  the  appointment  of  colonel  Luttrell  to  of  broker :  and,  to  say  nothing  of  lord  Sand- 

the  adjutant^geBenJship  of  the  army  of  Ireland,    wich's  friendship,  I  can  assure  your  M he 

*  This  in&mous  transaction,*  he  said,  *  ought  has  always  kept  the  best  company  at  Jonathan's. 
to  l>e  expUuned  to  the  public.  Colonel  Gisbome  '  '  K,  My  lord,  1  never  interfere  in  these  mat- 
was  quarter-mai^tep-genenil  in  Ireland.  Lord  ters;  but  I  cannot  help  telling  your  lordship, 
Townshend  persuades  him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  that  you  might  have  consulted  my  honor  and  the 
officer,oneFraser,  and  gives  him  the  government  credit  of  my  army  a  little  better.  Your  ap- 
of  Kinsale.  Colonel  Cunninghame  was  adju-  pointment  of  so  mean  a  person,  though  he  may 
tant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  offers  oe  a  very  honest  man  in  the  mystery  he  was  bred 
him  a  pension  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  Lut-  to,  casts  a  reflection  upon  me,  and  is  an  insult  to 
tiell.  Cunainahame  treats  the  offer  with  con-  the  army.  At  all  events,  I  desire  it  may  be  un- 
tempt.  What  s  to  be  done  ?  poor  Gisbome  derstooa  that  X  have  no  concern  in  this  ill-judged, 
most  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  indecent  measure,  and  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
of  £500  a  year,  until  a  government  of  greater  it.' 

Talue  shall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cunning-  *  1  suppose,  my  lord,  you  thought  this  conver- 
hame  is  made  govemor  of  Kinsale,  and  Luttrell  sation  might  be  sunk  upon  the  public.  It  does 
at  last,  for  whom  the  whole  machinery  is  put  in  honor  to  his  majesty,  and  therefore  you  con- 
motion,  becomes  adjutant-general,  and,  in  effect,  cealed  it. — In  my  next  I  propose  to  show  what 
takes  the  command  of  the  arn^  in  Ireland.'  Ju-  %  (aithfol  friend  you  have  oeen  to  the  army,  par- 
.  ii.  p.  156.  ticularly  to  old  worn-oat  officers.'     Juniu$,  vol. 


I,  vol. 

But  Junius,  though  he  had  obtained  a  know-  iii.  p.  430,  &c. 
ledge  of  this  appointment  before  it  had  obtained  Another  *  Scene.  The  war-office,' adoms his  third 
the  royal  sanction,  prematurely  anticipated  colo-  letter.  The  writer  had  threatened  lord  Barrington 
nel  lattrell's  acceptance  of  it,  and  was  a  few  with  sixteen  letters  (Junius  v.  iii.  p.  427)  being, 
days  after  compelled  to  announce  that  the  mi-  however,  dismissed  at  the  period  of  the  date  of 
Ulster  had  *  meanly  rescinded  this  detestable  pro-  his  fourth,  this  concludes  tne  series ;  and  now  he 
notion.'  Yet  he  is  still  determined  the  design  says,  that  lord  Barrington  expelled  Mr.  Francis, 
shell  not  be  forgotten.  '  As  very  few  forms  con-  '  because  his  honor  and  integrity  were  a  check 
curred  to  this  appointment,'  he  says,  *  except  upon  his  lordship's  dark  proceedings ;  because 
private  commissions  to  a  lord-lieutenant,  we  shall  men  who  do  their  duty  with  credit  and  ability 
not  be  surprised  at  that  effrontery  which  may  are  not  proper  instraments  for  lord  Barrington 
hereafter  deny  the  whole  transaction;  it  is  not,  to  work  with;  they  cannot  be  brought  to  con- 
however,  lost  in  igorance,  because  the  royal  fiat  nive  at  his  jobs  and  underhand  dealings ;  and, 
had  purposely  delayed  its  progress  through  the  among  other  reasons,  because  lord  Barrington 
offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  It  never,  per-  feels  himself  uneasy  while  men  with  such  quali- 
haps,  was  intended  that  this  circumstance  should  cations  are  about  him.* 

have  been  made  public,  till  ihe  destmction  of  It  b  still,  however,  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 

our  rights  had  been  at  least  more  easily  to  be  that  these  letters  were  concocted  jointly  with  Dr. 

accomplished  than  it  is  at  present.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  158.  Francis,  whose  Hibemicisms  he  traces ;  his  inti- 

But  he  relies  mainW  for  proof  of  its  con-  macy  with  lord  Holland,  and  his  remarkable  ten- 

nexion  of  Junius  with  the  war*  office,  and  of  his  demess  towards  that  nobleman's  reputation :  he 

identity  or  connexion  with  Sir  Philip  Francis  on  also  ingeniously  accounts  for  Junius*s  dread  of 

the  letters  addressed  to  lord  Barrington.    In  one  Garrick  s  enc^uiries,  by  showing  that  Dr.  Francis 

of  them  he  says, '  Let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  and   he  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the 

•very  man  acquainted  with  the  war-office  will  admit  houses  of  lord  Holland  and  Foote.    Under  the 

to  be  very  probable.'  In  the  second,'  By  garbling  head  of  internal  evidence  he  then  ably  considers 

and  new  modelling  the  war-office,  you  think  the  peculiar  expressions  and  style  of  compo- 

you  have  reduced  the  army  to  subjection. — Walk  sition,  and  secondly,  the  general  opinions  and 

in.  Gentlemen,  business  done  by  Chamier  and  principles  of  the  writers.     But  we  nave  already 

Co. — ^To  make  your  office  complete,  you  want  penetrated  these  arcana  sufficiently  to  excite  the 

nothing  now  but  a  paper  lantern  at  the  door,  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  feel  inter- 

and  the  scheme  of  a  lottery  pasted  upon  the  ested  in  the  question,  and  must  refer  for  their  more 

window.     With  all  your  folly  and  obstinacy,  I  complete  satisfaction  to  the  work  (of,  we  believe, 

am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  countenance  you  Mr.  Taylor)  itself.    It  is  at  least  the  best  of  all 

assumed,  when  you  told  your  royal  master  that  the  guesses  at  Junius. 

you  had  taken  a  little  Frenchified  broker  from  JUNK,n.«.    Probably  an  Indian  vrov^.    A 

Change  Alley,  to  intrast  with  the  management  small  ship  of  China. 
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America,  which  have  now  but  junk$  and  canoes,    cypress  images  were  left  standing.    This  festival 
abounded  then  in  tall  ships.  Bacon*s  New  Atiantis.      is  fully  described  by  IavJ^  lib.  7. 

Pieces  of  old  cable.  JUNOT  (And(iche),  a  modem  French  general 

JUNKSEYLON,  a  considerable  island  near  of  eminence,  was  bom  in  low  life,  in  1771,  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  the  entered  at  the  age  of  twenty  into  the  araiy. 
south-east  portion  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  When  only  a  lieutenant  be  was  noticed  by  Buo- 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  shallow  chan-  naparte ;  who  placed  him  on  his  staff,  and  he 
nel,  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth :  the  centre  of  the  became  a  great  iarorite  of  that  general  in  his 
island  being  in  8°  N.  lat.  It  is  fifty-four  miles  Egyptian  expedition.  He  was  maide  lieutenant- 
long,  by  fifteen  broad.  The  harbour,  Popra,  has  general,  in  1806  governor  of  Paris,  and  colonel- 
a  mud  bar,  which  however  may  be  passed  in  general  of  hussars.  The  next  year  he  was  sent 
spring  tides  by  vessels  drawing  twenty  feet,  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  with  orders  to  take 
Hpre  are  some  valuable  tin  mines.  The  inhabi-  possession  of  Portugal.  Here  he  remained  two 
tants,  a  mixture  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Siamese,  years,  and  was  further  honored  with  the  title  of 
and  Birmans,  are  subject  to  the  latter,  and  are  duke  of  Abrantes.  The  battle  of  Vimiera,  in 
governed  by  a  mayoon,  sent  from  Ummerapoora.  which  he  was  opposed  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  put 
This  island  was  conquered  from  the  Siamese  in  an  end  to  his  authority ;  but  Buonaparte  after- 
1810.  wards  appointed  him  captain-general  and  go- 

JUNO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of  vernor  or  the  lUyrian  provinces.  He  died  in 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  1813,  having  collected  a  valuable  library, 
and  the  goddess  of  kingdoms  and  riches.  She  JUNTO,  n.s.  Ital.;  IaU  junctui.  A  cabal; 
was  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  presided  a  number  of  men  combined  in  any  secret  design, 
over  marriage  and  child-birth.  She  married  Ju-  Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
piter ;  but,  according  to  Homer,  that  god  was  ful  nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
sometimes  obliged  to  use  all  his  authority  to  keep  parative  to  this  work,  at  length  come  and  dance 
her  in  subjection ;  and,  on  her  entering  into  a  attendance  for  approbation  upon  a  junta  of  p^tty 
conspiracy  against  hiro,  he  punished  her  by  sus-  grants,  acted  by  party  and  prwudice,  who  denied 
pending  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils  fastened  fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality  1 
to  her  feet,  and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  South, 

while  all  the  other  deities  looked  on  without       From  this  time  beean  an  intrigue  between  his 
being  able  to  help  her.     Being  jealous,  she  often    majesty  and  a  junto  of  ministers,  which  had  like  to 
interrupted  her  husband  in  his  amours ;  and    *»ave  ended  in  my  destruction.     Gullher't  TntvtU. 
punished  with  unrelenting  fury  Europa,  Semele,  Unblest  by  nature,  government  a  league 

10,  Latona,  and  others  of  his  mistresses.  Jupiter        Becomes  a  circling  junro  of  thegreat,  ^ 
himself  having  conceived  Minerva,  vrithout  any        To  rob  by  law.  Tlumuon't  Ltferty. 

commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  imitation,  con-  Junto,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a 
ceived  Vulcan  by  the  wind.  Mars  by  touching  a  select  council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of 
flower  pointed  out  to  her  by  Flora,  and  Hebe  by  great  consequence,  which  require  secrecy.  In 
eating  lettuces.  Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  Spain  and  Portugal  it  signifies  much  the  same 
preserved  great  state ;  her  usual  attendants  were  as  convention,  assembly,  or  board  among  us ; 
Terrorand  Boldness,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  fourteen  thus  they  have  the  junto  of  the  three  estates,  of 
nymphs ;  but  her  most  faithful  attendant  was  the  commerce,  of  tobacco,  &c.  See  Board. 
beautiful  Iris.  Homer  describes  her  in  a  chariot  I'VOEY,  n.  s,  Fr.  ivoire ;  Lat.  ehur. 
adorned  with  nrecious  stones,  the  wheels  of  xhe  ches  was  all  of  ivory,  the  meyne  fresh  and 
which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was  drawn  by  new, 

horses  with  reins  of  gold.     But  she  is  more  com-    Upulsshed  and  ypiked  of  white  asnre  and  blew, 
monly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.    She  was  Chauoer.  The  Mirehanta  Second  TaU, 

represented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  seated  on  Hire  throte,  as  I  have  nowe  memoiie, 

a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegra-  Seemed  as  a  round  tour  of  yvoire, 

nate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  with  Of  gode  gretnesse,  and  not  to  giete. 

a  cuckoo  on  its  top.    This  statue  was  of  gold  and  W.  Boke  rf  the  Duehesae, 

ivory.    Some  suppose   that  Juno  signifies  the        There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
air ;  others  that  she  was  the  Egyptian  Isis.  hers,  than  between  jet  and  tvory.  Shuhspeare, 

JUNONALIA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Ro-        jy^^  e^^  with  a  sweet  and  lovely  counlenance, 
mans  in  honor  of  June.     It  was  instituted  on  ao-    bearing  a  heart  with  an  ivory  key.  Peaeham, 

count  of  cerUin  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  Upon  her  forehead  thousand  cheerful  gnusea, 

and  was  celebrated  by  matrons.     In  the  solem-        Seated  on  thrones  of  spotless  ivory ; 
nity  two  white  cows  were  led  from  the  temple  of       There  gentle  Love  his  anned  hand  unbraces; 
Apollo  in  the  city  through  the  gate  called  Car-        His  bow  unbent  disclaims  all  tyranny, 
mentalis,  and  two  images  of  Juno,  made  of  cy-  FUtcher.  PurpU  hUmd. 

press,  were  carried  in  procession.  Then  marched  From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 

twenty-seven  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  singing  Forth  issued.  MtUon. 

a  hymn  to  the  goddess ;    then  came  the  Decem-  j^q  g^tes  the  silent  bouse  of  sleep  adora, 

viri,  crowned  with  laurel,  in  vestments  edged        Of  polished  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  hom : 
with  purple.     This  pompous  train,  going  through        True  visions  through  transparent  horn  arise, 
the  Vicus  Jugarius,  danced  in  the  great  field  of       Through  polished  ivory  pass  deluding  lies. 
Rome ;  thence  they  proceeded  through  the  Fo-  Dryden, 

rum  Boariun   to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the        itory  is  a  hard,  solid,  and  finn  substance,  of  a  fine 
victims  were  sacrificed  by  the  Decemviri,  and  the    white  colour :  it  is  the  dens  exertus  of  the  elephant. 
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who  canies  on  each  tide  of  his  jaws  a  tooth  of  six  them  by  Europeans  bare  occasioned  their  being 
or  seven  feet  in  length ;  the  two  sometimes  weighing  suspicious  and  shy  ;  and  have  even  made  them 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  these  ivoiy  tusks  sometimes  treat  strangers  ill,  who  have  attempt- 
are  hollow  firan  the  base  to  a  certain  height,  and  the  ed  to  trade  with  them.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
cavity  IS  filled  with  a  compact  meduUary  »«bstoaoe.    ^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^e  ships,  on  the  appearance  of 

which  the  natives  usuailly  come  on  board   in 
Necks  whiter  than  the  leory  arm  bestowed  their  canoes,  bringing  their  gold  dust,  ivory,  &c.. 

By  Jove  on  Pelops,  oi  the  mUky  road.  which  has  given  opportunity  to  some  villainous 

Cotoper.  EUgy.      Europeans  to  carry  them  oflF  with  their  effects,  or 

IvoBT.  The  tusk,  or  tooth  of  defence  of  the  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ransom  was  paid, 
male  elephant.  It  is  an  intermediate  substance  The  mistrust  at  one  time  was  so  great,  that  it  is 
Detween  bone  and  horn,  not  capable  of  being  very  difficult  to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on 
•oftened  by  fije,  nor  altogether  so  hard  and  brit-  board,  Great  Britain  is  now  happily  relieved 
tie  as  bone.  Sometimes  it  grows  to  an  enormous  from  the  great  odium  of  stimulating  and  reward- 
size,  so  as  to  weigh  nearly  200  pounds.  ing  this  cruel  conduct :  but  the  slave  trade  is 

The  entire  tooth  is  of  a  yellowish,  brownish,  yet  surreptitiously  carried  on  here  to  a  great  ex- 
and  sometimes  a  dark  brown  color  on  the  outside ;    tent. 

internally  white,  hollow  towards  the  root,  and,  so  JUPITER,  the  sovereign  deity  of  the  ancient 
fiur  as  was  inserted  into  the  jaw,  of  a  blackish-  Pagans.  The  tbeologists,  according  to  Cicero, 
brown  color.  The  finest,  whitest,  smoothest,  and  reckoned  up  three  Jupiters ;  the  first  and  second 
most  com^u^t  ivory  comes  from  the  island  of  of  whom  were  bom  in  Arcadia;  of  these  two, 
Ceylon.  The  grand  consumption  of  this  com-  the  one  spi^Qg  from  £ther,  the  other  from 
modity  is  fiir  making  ornamental  utensils,  matbe-  Ccelus.  Toe  third  Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn, 
matical  instruments,  cases,  boxes,  balls,  combs,  and  bom  in  Crete,  where  they  pretended  to  show 
dice,  and  an  infinity  of  toys.  The  workmen  have  his  sepulchre.  Cicero  in  other  places  speaks  of 
methods  also  of  tiugins  it  of  a  variety  of  colors,  several  Jupiters  who  reigned  in  different  coun- 
Merat  Guillot  obtained  from  100  parts  of  ivory  tries.  The  Jupiter,  by  whom  the  poets  and 
^4  gelatin,  64  phosphate  of  lime,  and  0*1  carbo-  divines  understand  the  supreme  god,  was  the 
nate  of  lime.  .  Hie  coal  of  ivory  is  used  in  the  son  of  Saturn,  king  of  Crete.  He  would  have 
arts  under  the  denomination  of  ivory-black,  been  devoured  by  his  father  as  soon  as  bom,  had 
Particular  venels  are  used  in  the  manufactory  of  not  his  mother  Rhea  substituted  a  stone  instead 
this  pigment,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  per-  of  the  child,  which  Saturn  immediately  swallowed . 
fectly  black.  Some  travellers  speak  of  the  tooth  Saturn  took  this  method  to  destroy  all  his  male 
of  the  sea-hone  as  an  excellent  ivory ;  but  it  is  children,  because  it  had  been  foretold  by  CobIus 
too  bard  to  be  sawed  or  wrought  like  ivory.  It  and  Terra,  that  one  of  his  ^ns  should  deprive 
is  used  for  making  artificial  teeth.  him  of  his  kingdom.    Jupiter,  being  thus  saved 

IvoBT  Coast,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  firom  his  &ther,  was  brought  up  by  the  Curates 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  along  with  in  a  den  on  Mount  Ida.  Virgil  tells  us  that  he 
the  Grain  Coast^extends  about  500  miles.  See  was  fed  by  the  bees ;  out  of  gratitude  for  which 
GuiHEA,  and  Malaguetta.  It  is  seated  be-  he  changed  their  color  from  that  of  iron  to  gold. 
tween  Cape  Apollonia  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  Some  say,  that  his  nurses  were  Amalthsea  and 
contains  several  towns.  The  interior  part  of  the  Melissa,  who  gave  him  goat's  milk  and  honey ; 
coontxy  is  litde  known ;  the  natives  not  allowing  and  others,  Uiat  Amalthaea  was  the  name  of  the 
the  Europeans  to  build  settlements  among  them  goat  which  nourished  biro,  and  which,  as  a  re- 
and  hardly  even  to  trade  with  them,  except  by  ward  for  her  great  services,  was  changed  into  a 
means  of  the  coast  negroes,  and  even  then  with  constellation.  According  to  others,  he  was  fed 
the  most  circumspect  caution,  for  which  they  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought  him  ambrosia 
have  but  too  just  cause.  The  chief  articles  of  from  Oceanus ;  and  by  an  eagle,  who  carried 
.  commerce  are  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves ;  the  for-  nectar  in  his  beak  from  a  steep  rock ;  for  which 
mer  in  the  neatest  plenty.  The  soil  is  in  general  he  rewarded  the  former,  by  making  them  the 
fertile,  producing  abundance  of  rice  and  roots ;  foretellers  of  winter  and  summer;  and  the  latter 
indigo  and  cotton  thrive  without  cultivation,  and  by  giving  him  immortality,  and  making  him  his 
tobacco  would  be  excellent  if  carefully  roanufiio-  thunder-bearer.  When  srown  up,  he  drove  his 
tared :  they  have  fish  in  plenty :  uieir  flocks  father  out  of  heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  vi 
greatly  increase ;  and  their  trees  are  loaded  with  the  worid  with  his  brothers.  For  himself,  he  hau 
mut  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  sells  well  heaven  and  earth;  Neptune  had  the  sea  ano 
on  the  coast.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  waters ;  and  Pluto  hell.  The  Titans  attempted 
and  the  commerce  advantageous,  and  mieht  be  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done  his  father, 
greatly  augmented  by  such  as  would  cultivaie  1\me  Titans  were  giants,  the  sons  of  Titan  an^* 
the  friendship  of  the  natives.  These  are  repre-  Terra.  They  declared  war  against  Jupiter,  ai^ 
sented  by  interested  writers  as  a  rude,  treacher-  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains,  *n  order  Ut 
ous  people;  but  authors  of  credit  ffive  them  a  scale  heaven :  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
very  different  character,  describing  mem  as  sen-  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with  his  thunder,  and 
sible,  courteous,  and  the  &irest  traders  of  the  shut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mourtains, 
coast  of  Guinea,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be  averse  firom  which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out.  Jupi- 
to  drinking  to  excess,  and  such  as  do  so  are  ter  had  several  wives :  the  first  of  whom,  named 
severely  punished.  Tliough  they  are  naturally  Metis,  he  is  said  to  have  devoured  when  bi|^ 
inclined  to  be  kind  to  strangers,  with  whom  they  with  child,  by  which  he  liimself  became  preg 
are  food  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent  injuries  done  nant ;  and  Minerva  issued  out  of  his  head,  conn 
Vol.  XII.  T 
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pkcdj  armed  and  fully  grown.    His  secoad  was  artists  endeavoured  to 

Themis;  the  name  of  his  third  is  not  known ;  his  particular  attention  was  paid  lo_^ 

fooith  was  the  celebrated  Juno,  whom  be  de-  the  eye-brows,  and  the  beard, 

oeived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  which,  to  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  a 

shun  the  violence  of  the  storm,  fled  for  shelter  to  where  his  face  has  a  mixtnie  of 

her  lap.    He  was  the  fiither  of  the  Muses  and  in  it,  admirably  described  by  Vnpl, 

Graces;  and  had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  256.    The  statues  of  the  Tcmbie  J 

by  his  mistresses.    He  metamorphosed  himself  generally  of  black  maible,  as  tfaoR  ci 

into  a  satyr  to  enjoy  Antiope ;  into  a  bull,  to  were  of  white :  the  one  sittiiig 

carry  off  Europa ;  into  a  swan,  to  abuse  Leda ;  tranquillity ;  the  other  standing,  j 

a  shower  of  gold,  to  corrupt  Danae ;  and  into  turbed.    The  face  of  the  one  is 

several  other  forms  to  gratily  his  passions.    He  rene ;  of  the  other,  angry  and 

had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and  Apollo  by  heads  of  the  one  the  hair  b  regular 

Latona,  Mercury  by  Maia,  and  Hercules  by  Ale-  in  the  other  it  is  so  discomposed, 

mena,  &c.    The  wiser  part  of  the  heathens  be-  half  way  down  the  forehead.    The 

lieved  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God ;  but  Jupiter  Tonans  resembles  thai  of  i 

it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  iieople  Jupiter;  he  is  represented  on  gems 

believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods^  enduea  with  as  nolding  up  the  triple  bolt  in  bn 

different  powers  and  attributes,  and  all  of  them  and  standing  in  a  chariot,  whidi 

influenced  by  human  passions  and  vices.    It  is  whirled  on  impetuously  by  four  1 

in  vain  to  attempt  to  exculpate  them  from  this  he  is  also  described  by  the  poets.  OvkL 

folly.     The  whole  history  of  ancient  Greece,  Here.  v.  28.    Horace,  lib  i.  od.  4,  v.  d. 

Rome,  Egypt,  &c.,  with  their  routine  of  super-  as  the  intelligence  presiding  over  a  sio^  _ 

stitious  ceremonies,  prove  that  they  believea  all  is  represented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pairi'oo  ali 

the  ridiculous  fiibles  of  the  mythology.  They  even  other  occasions,  if  represented  in  a  chaiiot^  he  is 

used  different  representations  of  the  same  deity,  always  drawn  by  four  horses.    Jupiter  wa»  ^ 

and,  if  they  did  not  consider  them  as  so  many  chief  ruler  of  the  air,  and  directed  the  niUk  the 

different  persons,  at  least  regarded  each  of  them  thunders^  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dispeoserof 

in  difierent  views :  e.  g.  The  Jupiter  that  show-  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiter  Pluvius;  and  was 

ered  dovni  blessings  was  called  the  Kind  Jupi-  exhibited  seated  in  the  clouds,  holding  op  his 

ter;  and,  when  punishing,  the  Terrible  Jupiter,  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  almost  in  a 

There  was  not  only  one  Jupiter  for  Europe  and  straight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  stream  of 

another  for  Africa;  but  in  Europe  there  was  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  theeartk; 

one  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of  the  whilst  the  fulmen  is  held  down  in  nis  left.    The 

Athenians,  and  another  wno  vres  the  special  pro-  wings  that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  charartrr 

tector  of  the  Romans :  nay,  there  was  scarcely  a  of  presiding  over  the  air :  his  hair  and  beud  in 

tovni  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of  its  own ;  the  Antonine  pillar  are  all  spread  down  by  the 

and  the  Jupiter  of  Terracina,  or  Jupiter  Anxur,  rain,  which  descends  in  a  sheet  from  him,  and 

represented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardless,  falls  for  the  refreshment  of  the  Romans;  whilst 

with   rays   round   his  head,   more    resembled  their  enemies  are  represented  as  struck  with  the 

Apollo  than  the  great  Jupiter  of  the  capitol.   In  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet.    Some 

this  way  Jupiter  at  length  had  temples  and  dif-  consider  a  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to  include 

lerent  characters  almost  every  where;  in  Car-  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons ;  and  thai 

thage  he  was  called  Ammon ;  in  Egypt,  Serapis ;  Saturn  is  Noa^,  who  saw  all  mankind  peridi  in 

at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was  ^e  Olym-  the  waters  of  the  deluge;  and  who,  in  some  son, 

pian  Jupiter ;  and  at  Rome,  the  greatest  Ju-  swallowed  Oiem  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into 

piterwas  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  who  was  the  the  ark:  Jupiter  is  Ham;  Neptune,  Japbeth; 

guardian  and  benefactor  of  the  Romans,  and  and  Shem,  Pluto.    The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  re- 

whom  they  called  Jupiter  optirous  maximus,  present  the  old  giants,  or  first  tyrants,  who  boilt 

This  Jupiter  was  represented  in  his  chief  temple,  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  whose  pride  and  pre- 

on  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  sitting  on  a  curule  sumption  God  had  confounded,  by  changing 

chair,  with  the  fulmen,  i.  e.  thunder,  or  rather  their  languaj^,  and  pouring  out  the  spirit  of  dis- 

lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  cord  and  division  among  them.    The  name  of 

This  fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artists  was  Jupiter,  or  Jovis  Pater,  is  thought  to  be  derived 

always  adapted  to  the  character  under  which  from  Jehovah,  pronounced  with  the  Latin  termi- 

they  were  to  represent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  nation  Jovis  instead  of  Jova;  and  in  medals  we 

was  to  be  mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  conic  meet  with  Jovis  in  the  nominative,  as  vitW  as 

fulmen,  or  bundle  of  flames  wreathed  closely  oblique  cases :  for  example,  Jovis  custos,  Jovis 

together,  held  down  in  his  hand:  when  punish*  propu^tor,  Jovis  stator.    To  the  name  Jovis 

mg,  he  held  up  the  same  figure,  widi  two  trans-  was  added  pater ;  and  afterwards,  instead  of 

▼erse  darts  ot  lightning,  sometimes  with  wings  Jovis  pater,  Jupiter  was  used  by  abbreviation, 

added  to  each  side  of  it,  to  denote  its  swiftness;  The  name  Jupiter  was  not  knovm.  to  the  He- 

this  was  called  by  the  poeU  the  three-forked,  bolt  brews  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  An- 

of  Jove:  and,  when  he  was  going  to  do  some  ex-  tiochut  Epiphanes  commanded  the  idol  of  Jupi- 

emplary  execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a  hand-  ter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at  Jem- 

ful  of  flames,  all  let  loose  in  their  utmost  fury ;  salem ;  and  that  of  Jupiter,  the  defender  of 

and  sometimes  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames,  stmngers,  in  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim. 

The  superiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  mani-  2  Mace.  v.  2. 
fested  in  that  air  of  majesty  which  the  ancient        Jupitkii,  IJ,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  superior 
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planets,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  brightest  of  with  a  dark  brown ;  those  of  the  yellow  water 
them  all,  except  Venus.  Jupiter  is  situated  be-  iris  with  a  black,  and  the  galum  verum,  rue  of 
tween  Man  and  Saturn,  being  the  fifth  in  order  the  islanders,  with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to 
of  the  primary  planets  from  the  sun.  His  dia-  madder.  On  the  hills  is  pasture  for  cattle, 
meter  is  89,170  miles.  He  turns  round  his  axis  There  are  now  in  Jura  about  100  stags;  though 
in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes;  and  performs  these  must  formerly  have  been  much  more  du- 
his  periodical  revcAution  in  eleven  years,  315  merous^  as  the  original  name  of  the  island  was 
days,  fourteen  hours,  and  thirty  nine  minutes,  al  Deir  ay,  or  the  isle  of  deer,  so  called  by  the  Noi» 
the  distance  of  490  millions  of  miles  from  the  wegians  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  deer 
sun.  Tiie  figure  of  Jupiter  is  evidently  an  ob-  found  in  it.  Between  the  north  end  of  Jura  and 
late  spheroid,  the  equatorial  being  to  Uie  polar  the  small  isle  of  Skarba  there  is  a  fiunous  whirl- 
diameter  as  fourteen  to  thirteen.  This  result  pool,  called  Cory-vrekan,  from  Brecan,  son  of  a 
was  obtained  from  the  accurate  observations  of  king  of  Denmark,  who  perished  in  this  gulph. 
Dr.  lierschel;  and  it  is  a  remazkable  coinci-  See  Cort-vkekav.  His  body  being  cast  ashore 
dence  between  theory  and  observation,  that,  from  on  the  north  side  of  Jura,  was  buriM  in  a  cave, 
the  influence  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  Jupiter  and  his  grave  is  still  distinguished  by  a  tomb- 
upoQ  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  his  satellites,  stone  and  altar.  Jura  has  many  rivulets  and 
La  Place  has  found  the  proportion  between  springs  of  excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remark- 
his  equatorial  9nd  polar  oiametets  to  be  as  ably  healthy;  its  salubrity  being  increased  by 
10,000,000  to  9,286,992 ;  a  result  which  differs  the  high  situation,  perpetually  fimned  by  breezes, 
only  a  little  from  the  ratio  of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  Jura,  or  Jura  and  Colossat,  a  parish  or 
and  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  more  accu-  Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  consisting  of  tne  above 
rate  of  the  two.  According  to  Cassini,  the  dif-  island  which  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
ferenceof  Jupiter's  diameters  is  n»  Pound  made  and  of  other  eight  islands.  Of  these  nine 
it  rt^9  Short  ^;  and  Newton  ^.  When  we  islands,  six  are  inhabited;  Colousay  andOron- 
look  at  Jupiter  through  a  good  telescope  we  say  form  the  west  division  of  the  parish ;  and 
perceive  several  belts  or  bands  extending  across  Skarba,  Lunga,  and  Balnahuaigh,  with  three  un- 
his  disc,  in  lines  parallel  to  his  equator.  These  inhabited  isles,  lie  on  the  north  of  Jura.  The 
appeaurances  were  first  observed  by  two  Jesuits,  whole  parish,  including  the  intervening  arms  of 
Zuppi  and  Bartoli.  They  were  idterwards  ex-  the  sea,  is  fi%  miles  long  and  thirty  broad, 
amined  in  1633,  by  Fontana,  Pheita,  Riccioli,  Jura,  the  Department  of,  in  France  is 
Grimaldi,  and  Campani ;  the  latter  of  whom,  formed  of  part  of  the  former  province  of  Fran- 
oo  the  1st  of  July  1664,  perceived  four  dark  che-Comt^,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  chain  of 
belts,  and  two  white  ones.  These  belts  are  varia-  mountains,  parallel  with  the  Alps,  which  extends 
ble,  both  in  number,  distance,  and  position,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department 
Sometimes  seven  or  eight  belts  have  been  o1>-  of  Ain,  as  for  as  that  of  the  Upper  Rnine,  se> 
served;  and,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1780,  Dr.  parating  Switzeriand  from  France.  The  chief 
Herschel  perceived  the  whole  disc  of  Jupiter  place  of  this  prefecture  is  Lons-le-Saulnier ;  it 
covered  with  small  curved  belts,  or  rather  lines,  consists  of  four  arrondissements  or  subprefeo- 
that  were  not  continuous  across  his  disc.  The  tures ;  Lons-le-Saulnier  containing  107,993  in- 
parallel  belts,  however,  are  most  common,  and  habitants;  Dole,  69,792 ;  Poligny,  73,559  ;  and 
in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  by  a  good  achro-  St  Claude  50,404 ;  making  a  total  population 
matic  telescope,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  of  301,748  souls,  having  Siirty-two  justiciaries 
forty.  See  Astrovomt.  *  of  the  peace,  or  cantons ;  675  communes ;  and  a 
JUPPON,n. «.  Fr.  ttfppon.  A  short  close  coat.  suHace  of  2304  square  miles.  Its  revenue 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate  and  a  ^^tjuppon  amounts  to  15,351,000  francs.  It  is  in  the  sixth 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  capanson.  Dry  den,  military  division,  has  a  royal  court  and  bishop- 
JURA,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ,  ric  at  Besanpon,  and  is  divided  into  two  electoral 
lying  opposite  to  Knapd^le  in  Argyleshire,  is  arrondissements,  sending  three  members  to  the 
supposed  to  be  about  thirty  miles  long  and  seven  chamber  of  deputies. 

broad.  The  name  is  derived  by  some  frx>m  Gael.  The  department  of  Jura  is  bounded  on  the 
Juar,  i.  e.  yew,  as  abounding  in  yew  trees :  but  north  by  that  of  the  Upper  Saone;  op  the  north- 
Buchanan,  with  more  probability,  derives  it  from  east  by  that  of  Doubs ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  the 
the  Gothic,  Dera,  or  Gael.  Diura,  a  deer,  as  it  Ain ;  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Sadno  et  Loire, 
formerly  abounded  with  these  animals,  and  there  and  Cdte  d'Or.  It  is  intersected  hj  mountains, 
are  still  a  few  on  the  island.  It  is  the  most  rug-  plains,  and  marshes ;  and  its  productions  are  con- 
ged  of  all  the  Hebrides;  and  is  composed  chiefly  sequently  very  different  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  vast  mountains,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cul-  of  tlie  soil.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  country 
tivation.  Some  on  the  soutli  and  west  sides  only  lie  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  which  bears  the 
are  improvable,  and  in  good  seasons  as  much  nair;  of  Jura,  of  which  the  highest  summits 
barley  and  oats  are  raised  as  will ,  maintain  the  rise  to  5200  feet.  On  the  east  these  heights 
inhabitauts.  Barley  produces  four  or  Ave  fold,  are  very  accessible,  and  have  many  deep  valleys 
Sloes  are  the  only  fruits  of  the  island.  An  acid  between  them.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky, 
for  punch  is  here  made  from  the  berries  of  the  light,  of  very  little  depth,  and  by  no  means. fer- 
monntain  ash ;  and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  also  dis-  tile.  The  harvest,  though  tolerably  abundant  in 
tilled  from  them.  Necessity  has  instructed  the  the  plains,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
inhabitants  in  Uie  use  of  native  dyes.  Thus  the  port  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  mountains  produun 
juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  supplies  them  nothing  but  the  inferior  grains ;  they  are,  how- 
with  a  yellow;  the  roots  of  the  white  water  lily  ever,  rich  in  pasturage,  which  feeds  during  the 

T2 
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gummcr  great  numbers  of  black  cattle  and  ex-  Doubs,  the  Ain,  the  Clause,  the  Louve,  th« 

cellent  horses.    During  this  season  the  cheese-  Grossaue,  and  the  Tacon.    In  it  also  is  the  grandl 

houses,  erected  on  the  heights,  serve  as  habita-  canal ;  and,  it  is  crossed  by  the  great  roMla  of 

tions  for  the  herdsmen,  and  stables   for  the  Lyons,  Digon,  Besanpon,  and  Geneva, 

homed  cattle ;  andlhey  make  here  great  quanti-  Jura,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Switzerland, 

ties  of  butter  and  cheese  for  exportation.    At  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  extending 

the  beginning  of  October,  the  herasmen  descend  from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton  of 

with  their  flocks  into  the  lower  regions.    Vines  Basle,  stretching  into  that  of  Soleure  and  tbe 

are  very  numerous  in  Jura;  they  extend  over  the  territory  of  Neufchatel,  and  branching  out  to- 

sides  of  the  hills  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  wards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  separating  that  county 

and  yield  most  excellent  wines ;  those  of  Ar^  from  the  ci-devant  Franche  Comt6  and  Bur- 

bois,  Salins,  and  Lons-le-Saulnier,  are  the  most  gundy,  and  continued  beyond  the  late  Genevan 

celebrated.    The  violent  winds,  which  prevail  territories  as  fiir  as  the  Rhone.    Many  elevated 

in  these  countries,  render  the  winters  long  and  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of  this 

severe ;  so  that  the    snow  continues  on  the  chain  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  among  which  one 

mountains  for  some  months  in   the  year.    A  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the  lake 

great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain 

of  fir  and  box  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  worked  named  Mount  Joux.    It  contains  several  popu- 

within  the  department ;  grottoes  also  are  found,  lous  villages,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  with 

adorned  vrith  stalactites  and  curious  petrifeic-  wood,  arable  land,  and  pasture.    It  is  watered 

tions,  with  fine  cascades,   and   most  beautiful  by  two  lakes ;  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of 

scenes  along  the  course  of  the  Ain,  the  Limon,  Joux.    This  has  one  shore  of  a  high  rock  co- 

the  Langonnet  and  the   Seille.      Tliis  depart-  vered  with  wood ;  the  opposite  banks  forming  a 

meat  likewise  possesses  fine  salt  springs,  which  gentle  ascent,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated ;  behiod 

yield   annually  about  60,000  quintals  of  salt,  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with  pines,  beech,  and 

The  soil  being  rocky,  it  is  mostly  cultivated  by  oak  wood,    llie  smaller  lake,  named  Brenet,  is 

oxen,  and  the  produce  is  not  very  abundant,  bordered  with  fine  com  fields  and  villages ;  and 

There  are  135,053  hectars  of  for<*sts  (oak,  beech,  the  stream  which  issues  from  it  is  lost  in  a  gulf 

and  green  wood),  and  16,060  hectars  of  vine-  named  Entonnoir,  or  the  Funnel,  where  several 

yards,  producing  on  an  average  seventeen  fifancs,  mills  are  turned  by  the  falling  current.    The 

twen^-four  centimes  the  hectar.  Orbe  issues  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  productions  of  this  country  consist  of  about  two  miles  from  this  place ;  and  probably 

wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  owes  its  origin  to  the  subterraneous  stream  just 

rape-seed,    walnuts,  fruits,  fine  wines,  wood,  mentioned.    The  largest  lake  is  supplied  by  a 

excellent  pasturage,  medicinal  plants,  and  plants  rivulet  which  issues  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 

for  dyeing  in  great  abundance.    There  is  also  and  loses  itself  in  it.    The  valley  contains  about 

plenty  of  great  and  small  game,  such  as  deer,  3000  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  industry 

wild  cats,  squirrels,  heath-cocks,  red-breasts,  and  in  making  watches  and  jewellery.    The  country 

a  small  kind  of  eagles.    The  rivers  and  lakes  is  much  infested  with  bears  and  wolves.    In  as- 

produce  great  quantities  of  fish,  particularly  cending  to  thu  place  there  is  a  veVy  extensive 

salmon  trout,  and  crabs.    They  have  large  herds  prospect  of  great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 

of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  and  many  fowls;  lake  of  Geneva,  and  that  of  Neufchatel,  which 

numberless  swarms  of  bees;  mines  abounding  from  that  high  point  of  view  appears  to  be  nearly 

in  iron  and  pit-coal;  and  quarries  of  various  on  a  level;  though  M.  de  Luc  found  the  latter 

kinds  of  marble,  beautifully  white  alabaster,  to  be  159  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 

very  fine  plaster,  mill-stones,  lime-stone,  and  neva.    The  Jura  mountains  are  mentioned  hy 

inflammable  schistus.    At  Salins  and  Lons-le-  Cesar,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy.    In  Swit- 

Saulnier  there  are  springs  impregnated  ¥rith  salt,  zerland  they  bear  the  different  names  of  tbe  La- 

This  department  is  famous  for  large  manu&c-  gerberg,  the  Batsberg,  Hauenstein,  Preyberg,  &c. 

tures  of  works  in  horn,  bone,  ivory,  mother  of  The  most  elevated  p«Jcs  are  the  Reculet,  the  Dole, 

pearl,  box  and  other  woods,  wooden  clocks,  and  the  Montenare,  the  respective  heights  of 

copper,  iron,  and  steel.    The  inhabitants  also  which  are  5200,  5178,  and  5170  ieet  above  the 

make  quantities  of  coarse  cloth,  linens,  hand-  level  of  the  sea.     These,  however,  are  much 

kerchien,  mineral  acids,  salt,  casks,  axes,  and  lower  than  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  nor  are 

scythes ;  they  have  forges,  foundries,  nail  manu-  there  here  perpetual  snows,  or  the  sources  of  any 

Victories,  tile-kilns,  paper-mills,  and  celebrated  great  rivers. 

tsuineries.    They  deal  largely  in  the  preparation  JU'RAT,  n.  t,             '\      Jurat  is  from  Lat. 

Juratus.  A  magistrate 
in  some  corporations. 
Juratory,  comprising 
an  oatlH  Juridical, 
>'Lat.  ^and  </ko, act- 
ing in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice;  used 
in  courts  of  justice : 
juridically,  according 
to  the  law  or  forms 


of  natural  and  artificial  stones,  and  make  cheeses        Ju'ratort,  adj. 
in  the  mountains,  something  like  that  of  Grayere        Jurid'xcal,  adj. 
and  Sept  Moncel.    A  considerable  number  of       Jurid'ically,  ado* 
workmen  are  continually  emigrating ;  and  car-        Juriscom'sult,  n.  t. 
rieriy  with  their  little  carts  harnessed  to  a  single        JuRisnic'rioy,  s.  s. 
hofM,  travel  about  into  the  interior  of  the  king-        JuRispRu'nRNCE,  n.  t. 
dom,  selling  their  cheese  in  great  abundance.       Ju'rist,  n.t. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corr,  wine,        Ji/ror,  n.  t. 
brandy^  fowls,  honey,  deals,  ht*mp,  rape,  oil,        Ju'ry,  n.  i . 
turnery,  toys,  and  clocks  and  watches  of  Franche        Ju'ryu an,  n.  i. 

Comt^.  of  justice.   Jurisconsult,  Lat.  jta*tf  and  comv/Ziu, 

T\\e  principal  rivers  in  this  department  are  tlte  one  who  gives  legal  opinions.  Jurisdiction,  Lat 
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IMS  and  dScOy  legal  authority  in  the  district  to  monosyllablesy  to  give  their  answers  tho  grater 

which  it  extends :  jurisprudence,  Lat.  j(wru  and  appearance  <^  gravity  and  mystery.     But  in 

pn^eniioy  the  science  of  law  :   jurist,  a  civil  process  of  time  they  became  so  much  esteemed, 

lawyer:  juror,onethat  serves  on  the  jury:  jury,  that  they  were  called  prudentes  aod  sapientes, 

a  body  of  sworn  men :  juryman,  one  who  is  em-  and  the  emperors  commanded  the  judges  to  follow 

panelled  on  a  jury.  their  advice.    Augustus  advanced  them  to  the 

Than  had  be^  thargh  his  juri$dkiim,  public  offices  of  the  empire. 

Power  to  don  on  hem  correction.          Chancer.  Jurisdiction  is  a  power  which  a  man  lias  to 

YoQ  wroaght  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power  do  justice  in  cases  of  complaint  made  before 


You  maimed  xhAJmUdietim  of  all  bishopa.      Shaht,      him.    There  are  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  th^ 
Thia  ia  not  to  be  meaaiir«>d  by  the  principlea  of  >.    ^^g  ecclesiastical,  tlie  other  secular.     Ecclesias- 
"•**•  Baco».      ^^  jurisdiction  belongs  to  bishops  and  their 


A.  Adam  bad  no  aoch  power  as  gave  bim  aovereign  deputies.      Bishops,  «cc.,  have  two  kinds  of  ju- 

rm^dMchen  over  manimd.  I^.  risSiction ;   the  one  internal,  which  is  exercised 

According  to  a  jNTMicai  acooont  and  legal  signin-  .i  •  .l*  i  •  •»  i 
caiion.  tim? wiihiimcmory, by  the  atatate  of  West-  ^^^^  ^^  conscience  m  things  purely  spuitua  ; 
minsier,  waa  aettled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  "!l**»»  ^*^ey  are  supposed  to  hold  immediately 
king  Richard  the  Firat.  HaU,  o'  God.  The  Other  is  contentious,  which  is  a 
A  contnmadona  person  may  be  compelled  to  give  privilege  some  princes  have  given  them  in  ter- 
jmaiory  caution  de  parendo  juri.  AjfUffe,  ininating  disputes  between  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
There  ia  mention  made  in  a  dedaion  of  the ^um-  men.  Secular  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  king 
ammU  Javolemua,  of  a  Britannick  fleet.  Arbutknot.  and  his  justices  or  delegates.     The  courts  and 

The  hungry  judgea  aoon  the  sentence  sign,  judges  at  Westminster  have  jurisdiction  all  over  1 

And  wretches  hang  thaijtifyiiMn  may  dine.  Papt.  England  ;  but  alt  other  courts  are  confined  to  j 

JUBIEU  (Peter),  a  French  Protestant  divine,  their  particular  jurisdictions.    There  are  three 

bom  in  1637,  was  educated  in  England  under  his  sorts  of  inferior  jurisdictions ;  the  first  is  tenere 

maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin,  and  took  orders  placita,  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  sue 

in  the  English  church ;  but  returning  to  succeed  either  there  or  in  the  king's  courts.    The  second 

his  &ther  as  pastor  to  a  reformed  congregation  at  is  the  conusance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  in^ 

Mer,  in  the  diocese  of  Blois,  he  was  made  pro-  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  franchise  to  hold  pleas : 

feasor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  and  he  is  the  only  person  that  can  take  advan- 

he  gained   great  reputation.     This  university  tage  of  it,  by  claiming  his  franchise.    The  third 

being  taken  from  the  Protestants,  a  professorship  sort  is  an  exempt  jurisdiction,  as  where  the  king 

of  divmity  was  founded  at  Rottenlam;   where  grants  to  some  city  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be 

be  was  also  appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  aued  within  their  city,  and  not  elsewhere ;  though 

church.     He  aied  in  1713;   and  left  a  great  there  is  no  jurisdiction  that  can  withstand  a  cer 

number  of  esteemed  works  behind  him,  particu-  tiorari  to  the  superior  courts, 
lariy  a  History  of  Calvinism,  and  a  Commentary        Jurisdictions,   Hereditary,  an   heriditary 

on  the  Revelations.  right  or  power,  enjoyed  for  ages  by  many  of  the 

JURIN  (Dr.  James),  a  secretary  of  the  Royal  nobility  ami  gentry  of  Scotland,  more  especially 

Society  in  London,  as  well  as  president  of  the  by  those  in  the  Highlands,  of  exercising  the 

College  of  Physicians  there.    lie  had  great  dis-  rights  of  judges  in  criminal  cases,  over  all  the 

potes  with  Michellotti  upon  the  motion  of  run-  people  who  resided  on  their  estates.    This  power 

ning  water,  with  Robins  upon  distinct  vision,  extended  even  to  trials  for  capital  crimes,  or, 

and  with  the  partizans  of  Leibnitz  upon  moving  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  crimes  deemed 

bodies.    His  Essay  upon  Distinct  and  Indistinct  worthy  of  capita)  punishment  by  the  chieftain 

Vision  is  printed  in  Smith's  Optics ;  and  seven-  against  whom,  or  within  whose  jurisdiction,  they 

teen  of  his  papers  on  various  subjects  (of  which  were  committed  ;  and  who  thus  generally  mono- 

Dr.  H  itton  gives  a  list  in  his  Math.  Diet)  are  polised,  in  his  own  character,  the  discordant  pri- 

inserted  in  (he  Philosophical  Transactions.    He  vileges  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  without 

died  in  1750.  being   amenable  to  the  supreme  court  in  the 

Jurisconsult,     jurisconsultus,     commonly  kingdom.    Such  an  unlimited  power  of  pit  and 

contratoed  into  Ictus,  among  tlie  Romans,  de-  gallows,  as  it  was  called,  in  die  oands  of  even  the 

noted  a  person  learned  in  the  law ;   a  master  of  most  enlightened    subjects,  was    liable  to  be 

the  Roman  jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  grossly  abused ;  and  accordingly  there  are  still 

:p       the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  customs,  and  two  proverbial  expressions  currently  used  in 

on  the  difficult  points  in  lawsuits.  The  fifteen  Scotland,  of  Cupar  justice,  and  Jedburgh  justice,  I 
books  of  the  Digests  were  compiled  wholly  from  founded  upon  traditions,  that  at  these  places  men 
ihe  reports  of  the  ancient  jurisconsulti.  The  had  actually  been  first  banged,  and  afterwards 
jurisconsuUi  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chamber  tried !  The  natural  consequence  of  such  powers 
counsellors,  who  arrived  at  the  honor  of  being  was,  that  every  chieftain  was  an  arbitrary  sove- 
consulted  through  age  and  experience^  but  never  reisn  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  property, 
pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advocates  or  and  could  call  forth  his  tenants  and  other  de- 
lawyers  never  became  jurisconsulti.  See  Advo-  pendents  by  hundreds,  to  fight  against  any  neigh- 
^ATE.  In  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  ad vocati  bouring  chieftain.  This  power  of  the  chief- 
had  by  much  the  more  honorable  employment,  tains  was  peculiarly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
as  being  in  the  ready  way  to  attain  the  highest  the  rebels  in  1714  and  1745;  but  it  was  not 
preferments.  They  then  despised  the  juriscon-  till  after  the  last  of  these  rebellions  that  the 
suiti,  calling  them  in  derision  formularii  aod  British  government  began  to  think  of  abolishing 
l^lei,  as  having  invented  certain  forms  and  it.     The    combination    of    their    clans,    says 
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Mr.  Heron,  their  attachments  to  their  chieftains,  in  the  diTine  and  human  sanctions  of  .aw,  than 
and  the  advantages  of  power,  which  these  chiefs  entered  into  the  conception  of  our  forefathers, 
were  understood  to  derive  from  the  union  of  he-  But  we  have  already  stated  the  main  outlines  of 
reditary  civil  jurisdictions  with  patriarchal  au-  the  various  codes  that  have  been  hitherto  adopted 
thority,and  with  the  property  of  the  soil;  seemed  in  the  article  referred  to:  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
to  be  the  principal  means,  or  cause,  which  ren-  an  encyclopediast,  we  conceive,  to  be  historical, 
dered  Highlandeis  so  averse  from  owning  the  rather  than  speculative,  upon  any  of  these  points, 
full  authority  of  the  national  government ;  which  Jury,  in  English  law.  Juries  are,  in  tliese 
made  them  terrible,  and  perpetuated  their  kingdoms,  the  supreme  judges  in  all  courts  and 
Jacobitism.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  were,  in  all  ordinary  causes,  m  which  either  the  life, 
therefore,  by  a  compulsive  sale,  and  for  a  stipu-  reputation,  or  property,  of  any  man  is  con- 
lated  price,  purchased  from  all  those  of  the  cemed ;  this  is  the  distinguishing  privilege  of 
Scottish  gentry  and  nobles  whose  families  en-  every  Briton,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  ad- 
joyed  such  jurisdictions.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ^  antages  of  the  British  constitution ;  for,  as  every 
V.  p.  1233—4.  The  act  was  passed  in  1748.  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meanest  subject  is 
See  Clams.  as  safe  and  as  free  as  the  greatest. 

JuRispavDENCE  is,  strictly,  the  science  of  JU'RYMAST,  n.  t.    It  seems  to  be  properly 

right,  and  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to  the  dur^e  mast,  m&it  de  durce,  a  mast  made  to  last 

study  of  all  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  for  the  present  occasion.     So  the  seamen  call 

which  have  been  adopted  in  different  nations  for  whatever  they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast  lost 

securing  the  personal  and  social  rights  of  their  in  a  fight  or  by  a  storm, 

members.     When  we  find  it  qualified  by  the  For  they  wei«  forced  with  steering  to  dispcmc^ 

adjective  civil,-  it  is  synonymous  with  the  term  And  never  hap  u  yet  a  quiet  day 

civil  law,  which  (see  our  article  Law)  has  been  On  which  thry  might  repoee,  or  e'en  coounence 

entirely  moulded  in  modem  nations  by  that  of  A  juryauut  or  rudder,  or  coald  say 

the  Romans ;  feudal  jurisprudence  is  a  term  that  The  ship  would  »wim  an  hour.                      .^ynm. 

has  been  used  to  comprenend  all  the  feudal  in-  JUS  Civile,  amongst  the  Romans,  signified 

stitutions;  canonical  jurisprudence  is  that  of  the  no  more  than  the  interpretation  given   by  the 

canon  law.  learned  of  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  though  the 

We  must  a?oid,  as  Hooker  has  well  said,  <  the  phrase  now  extends  to  the  whole  system  of  the 

measuring  by  one  kind  of  law  all  the  actions  of  Roman  laws. 

men :'  this  were  to  confound,  as  he  afterwards  Jus  Civxtatis  signifies  freedom  of  the  city 

observes,  what  God  has  made  *  distinct  in  nature  of  Rome,  which  entitled  those  persons  who  had 

as  in  degree :'  yet  the  basis  of  all  just  legislation  obtained  it  to  most  of  the  privileges  of  the  Ro- 

for  man  must  be  found  in  certain  principles  of  man  citizens ;  yet  it  differs  from  jus  quirituro, 

civil  government  applicable  to  all  states  and  which  extended  to  all  the  advantages  to  which 

stages  of  society,  while  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  entitled.    The  differ- 

what  is  abstractedly  just  and  perfectly  proper  ence  is  much  the  same  as  betwixt  denization  and 

for  one  stage  of  advancement  in  the  social  system,  naturalisation  with  us. 

would  in  msffy  instances  be  at  once  unintelligible  Jus  Imagimis  was  the  right  of  using  pictures 

and  unjust,  applied  to  mankind  in  other  stages  or  and  statues  in  funeral  processions,  &c.,  amongst 

degrees  of  progress.  The  study  of  jurisprudence  the  Romans,  and  had  some  resemblance  to  the 

roust,  therefore,  be  historical.    At  one  period  of  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  in  modem  times, 

the  emergence  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  (as  in  This  honor  was  allowed  to  none  but  those  whose 

the  existing  state  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders),  it  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  some  cumle 

must  be  a  question  mixed  up  with  all  the  various  office.    See  Image. 

sanctions  and  sources  of  law,  divine  and  human ;  Jus  Papirianum,  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 

at  another,  as  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  other  kings  of  Rome,  collected  into  a  body 

of  America,  since  their  independence,  it  has  been  bv  Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 

held  essential  to  distinguish,  and  even  to  separate  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

entirely,  questions  of  a  religious  and  spiritual.  Jus  Patronatus  is  a  commission  granted  by 

from  those  of  a  civil  and  temporal  kind.    It  is  the  bishop,  to  enquire  who  is  the  rightful  patron 

singular  to  observe  the  missionaries  of  these  very  of  a  church.     If  two  patrons  present  their  clerks, 

states,  however,  of  necessity  engaged  in  a  sort  of  the  bishop  shall  determine  who  shall  be  ad- 

universal  legislation,  owing  its  chief  sanctions  to  mitted  by  right  of  patronage,  on  commission  of 

religion,  for  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  enquiry  by  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  living 

Perhaps  the  greatest  question  of  modem  ju<-  near  the  church ;  who  are  to  enquire  on  articles 

risprudence  has  been  thus  enunciated — the  de-  as  a  jury,    llie  awarding  a  jus  patronatus  is 

gree  to  which  religious  sanctions  must  be  made  not  of  necessitv>  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ordi- 

to  enter  directly  and  permanently  into  the  autho-  nary  for  his   better   information  who  hat   the 

rity  of  human  laws.  Oaths,  and  all  ecclesiastical  right  of  patronage:  for,  if  he  will  at  his  peril 

benefits  bestowed  by  a  sute,  are  of  this  kind :  take  notice  of  the  right,  he  may  admit  the  clerk  of 

every  civilised  nation  has  adopted  the  former;  either  of  the  patrons,  without  a  jus  patronatus 

yet  our  own  legal  indulgence  in  this  matter  to  the  Jus   Trxum    Liberorum    was    a    privilege 

Friends  or  Quakers,  and  the  example  of  the  granted  to  such  persons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as 

United  States  in  the  latter  (to  say  nothing  of  the  had  three  children,  by  which  thev  were  exempted 

recent  admission  of  all  Christian  sects  to  political  from  all  troublesome  ofiSoes.    The  same  exemp- 

power  in  this  country),  would  seem  to  suggest  tion  was  granted  to  any  persons  who  lived  in 

the  possibility  of  preserving  a  greater  distinctness  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four  children ;  arxl 
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tbo6e  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  provided  they 
had  five,  or  as  some  say  seven,  children,  vrere 
entitled  to  the  same  immunities. 

JUSSICA,  in  botany,  a  ^nus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 
tural Older  seventeenth,  calycanthems :  gal. 
quadripartite  or  quinqaeparttte  superior ;  petals 
four  or  five :  caps,  quadrilocular  or  quinquelo- 
cular,  oblong,  opening  at  the  angles ;  the  seeds 
numerous  and  small. 

JUSSIEU  (Anthony  de),  a  celebrated  French 
botanist  and  physician,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1686. 
After  travelling  through  various  parts  of  Europe, 
he  settled  in  Paris*  and  published  many  works 
on  natural  history.     He  died  in  1758. 

JussiEU  .(Bernard  de),  brother  of  Anthony, 
whom  he  resembled  in  his  scientific  as  well  as 
professional  pursuits.  He  was  curator  of  plants 
m  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris  and  Trianon .  He  died 

in  irrr. 

JussiEU  (Joseph  de),  M.  D.,  another  learned 
botanist  of  the  same  nmily  with  the  two  prece- 
ding, was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1704.  He  accom- 
panied the  academicians  who  were  sent  to  Pera, 
to  measure  a  degree,  as  a  botanist.  He  returned 
to  France  in  bad  health,  after  residing  in  Peru 
thirty-six  years,  and  died  in  1779. 

JUST,A^'.  Fr.jusie;  laUjuttus.  Upright; 
incorrapt;  equitable  in  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice. 

Men  are  commonly  tojutt  to  virtue  and  goodoess, 
as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  prac- 
tice it  themselves.  TiUoUon 
Honest;  without  crime  in  dealing  with  others. 
Jutt  balances,  iuK  weights,  and  a;tut  ephab. 

Lev,  xix. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  juit  of  has  any  other 
authority. 

JuMt  rf  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere^ 
Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 

Pope. 
Exact;  proper;  accurate. 
Boilean's  numbers  are  excellent,  his  expresiions 
noble,  his  thoughts  jiut,  his  language  pore,  and  his 
sense  close.  Dryden. 

These  scenes  were  wrought, 
FjnbeHished  with  good  morals  and /Mt  thought. 

GranvUU. 
Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examnles  given, 
She  draw  from  them  what  Uiey  derivea  from  Heaven. 

Pope» 
Jun  to  the  tale,  as  present  at  the  fray. 
Or  Unght  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  way.    Id. 
Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way, 
Disooaned  in  terms  as  jii«t,  with  looks  as  sage. 
As  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o'  the  stage.    Id. 
Thouj^  the  syllogism  be  irregular,  yet  the  infer- 
ences areiiirt  and  true.  Watu's  Legidc. 

You  bttr  tLJuM  resemblsnoe  of  my  fortune. 
And  salt  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  soul.         Young. 
Virtuous;  innocent;  pure. 
How  should  man  be  jiat  with  God  1  Job. 

AJttst  man  ialleth  seven  times  and  riseth. 

Prov. 
He  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
juet,  ^ott. 

The  jm$t  the  unjust  to  serve.  Milton, 

Troe ;  not  forged. 

Crines  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof,  being  jtut,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 
a  nd  credit.  Hooker. 


Grounded  on  principles  of  justice;  righlfbl. 

Me  though  just  right 
Did  first  create  your  leader.  MtUtom. 

Equally  retributed. 
He  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward. 

atb.  li.  «•  • 

Whose  damnation  is  just.  Rom.  iii.  8. 

48  Hesiod  sings,  spread  water  o'er  thy  fields. 
And  a  most  just  and  glad  increase  it  yields. 

Detikam. 
I  would  not  shrink 
From  juit  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer't  otherwise 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Byron.  SardamKpedus. 

Complete  without  superfluity  or  defect. 

He  was  a  comely  penonage,  a  little  above  jmst 
stature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. 

Bacon't  Henry  VII. 
Regular;  orderly. 

When  all 
The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  iXijmt  arrey. 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee. 

Addison 
Exactly  proportioned. 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  grace, /w(  distance  'tween  our  armies  1 

Siakspeare. 
Full ;  of  full  dimensions. 

His  soldiers  had  skirmishes  with  the  Numidians, 
so  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to  a 
jusi  battle.  KnoUes's  History. 

There  is  not  any  one  particular  above  mentioned, 
bat  would  take  up  the  business  of  a/Mir  volume. 

Hate's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

There  seldom  appeared  a  jusi  army  in  the  civil 
wars.  Duteheu  of  NeueasUe. 

Just,  adv. 

Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

They  go  about  to  make  us  believe  that  they  an 
jmst  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  they  only  think 
such  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when  they  are 
unprofitable,  or  when  as  good  or  better  may  be  ea 
tablished.  Hooker. 

There,  even  just  there  he  stood ;  and  as  she  spoke. 
Where  last  the  sceptre  was,  she  cast  her  look. 

Dryden. 

The  god  Pan  guided  my  hand  just  to  the  heart  of 
the  beast.  Sidney. 

A  few  understand  him  rieht ;  just  as  when  our 
Saviour  said,  in  an  allegoricu  lenie,  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  BeniUy. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own.        Pope. 

The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind ; 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Cotppsr.  Table  Talk. 
Merely ;  barely. 

The  Nereids  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired  and  gently  swelled  the  sail. 

Dryden, 
Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  field, 
That  so  1  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor ; 
And  having  jiu<  enough,  not  covet  more.  U, 

It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling  men  to 
value  themselves  upon  ttut  nothine  at  all. 

L'l 
On  drooping  pinions  oC  ambition  lowered 
Just  skim  earth's  surface,  ere  we  break  it  up 
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OV  potnd  euth  to  icnich  a  Uttk  (kit 

4jid  nve  the  worid  a  naisanoe.  1 

Nearly ;  almost ;  tantikm  non. 

Being  spent  with  age,  and  juu  at  tiie  point  of 
death,  Democritiu  called  for  loaves  of  new  braid  to 
be  brought,  and  with  the  steam  of  them  nncfer  his 
nose  prolonged  his  life.  Teamle 

Why  ait  thou  here?  There  was  an  hofer^ 
angel  ^ 

Just  lighting  on  my  heart,  and  thou  hast  scared  it. 

Mattirm,  Berlnw. 
JirsT,  «.«.  &  D.ji.     Fr.  jotaU.     Hock  en- 
eounter  oo  horaeback;  tilt;  tonmameiit :  joust 
more  proper:  to  engage  in  a  mock  fight:  to 
push,  drive,  or  jusUe.    See  Jousr. 

Vhatnewst  hold  those  >iti  and  triumphs  ! 


None  was  either  more  gtatefnl  to  the  beholden,  w 
more  noble  in  itself,  than  JMt.,  both  with  swoid  and 
lauoce.  &dM^» 

Among  themselTes  the  tonrney  they  divide^' 
In  equal  squadrons  ranged  on  either  side : 
Th«i  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  man  to  man 
And  steed  to  steed  opposed,  the  jusu  began. 

Dryden, 

Justs  were  a  sportive  kind  of  combat  on 
norseback,  man  against  man,  aimed  with  lances 
Tiie  word  15  by  some  derived  from  jousti,  French, 
of  juxta,  Latin,  because  the  combatants  fought 
near  each  other :  others  from  the  modem  Greek 
rZ^pa.  Others  from  justa,  which,  in  the  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  Latin  tongue,  was  used  for  this 
exercise,  as  it  was  supposed  a  more  just  and  equal 
^bat  than  the  tournament.  The  difference 
Ijetwwn  justs  and  tournaments  consists  in  this, 
that  the  tournament  was  frequenUy  performed  by 
•  number  of  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  : 

i^^  "^^  *^'^'®  '^^^^  of  one  roan  a^aiist 
another.  Though  the  justs  were  usually  made 
in  tournaments  after  a  general  rencounter  of  all 
tte  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  sometimes  singly, 

^,'!!^^''^^^  ^  "y  toumament  Unde^ 
the  title  Tournament  it  U  our  intention  more 
FATfacularly  to  wfer  to  these  manly  games  of  an- 
cient  chivalry.  * 

JUSTEL  (Christopher),  a  learned  counsellor, 
and  secretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at 
IJins  in  1580,  and  studied  ecclesiastical  history 
He  maintamed  a  correspondence  with  archbishop 
Usher,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  of  the 
literati  of  his  age,  till  hb  death  which  happened 
m  1649.  He  wrote  1.  The  Code  of  the  Canons 
of  the  Church  Universal,  and  the  CounciU  of 

^/ .?V^'*  "?*^ »  ^'  ^  Genealogical  History 
of  ihehouse  of  Auvergne;  and  3,  CoUecUons 
Ik-  u   i'  *"^,I^^°  Canons,  from  several  MSS., 

Vetens,  published  m  2  toIs.  folio,  by  William 
Voet  Pad  our  author's  son. 
JusTEL  (Henry),  son  of  Christopher,  was  bom 

couj««llor  to  the  king ;  and  was  as  disti^ishS 
Z  ^r^Z  T*T»  ^  ^^^  Patwnising  it  in  others. 

of  iS^rS  ^"^^^  "*i^»^'  ^"  the%ersecution 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  was  made  kwper  of  the 

hit- h^'k-'^/  ^  •'*"*^'»^  which  office  he 

^d^  I  ^1  "*"*,*."*  i®^3'  ^»^«°  he  was  sue! 
ceeded  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  BenUey.  He  wrote 
•eveial  works,  the  titles  of  which  Lyhel^l 
m  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  libn? 


JUSTICE, «.  s.  fc  v.a.x  Fr.  jmtia ;  La^ 
.us'TiCEMTirr,  «.f.  •  IjMStitk.  TbeTirtae 
•.  its'ticeb,  m.  s.  ^.  by  whidi  we  give  to 

Jcs'ticeship,  ii.f.  i^c>7  nan  what  b 
JusTic'iABLE,  «£f.  J  his  due ;  opposed  to 
iajory  or  wrong.  It  is  either  distribotife,  be- 
longing to  magistiates ;  or  commutative,  re^MCt- 
ing  common  transactions  between  men :  equty; 
retributive  punishment;  assertion  of  ngk;  a 
magistrate ;  a  judge,  of  which  there  aie  Kvinl 
orders,  as  specifiea  below :  justice,  to  administer 
justice :  justicement,  procedure  in  courts :  jus- 
tioer,  an  administrator  of  law :  justiceship,  tbe 
magisterial  office :  justiciable^  proper  to  be  ex- 
amined in  oonits  of  justice. 

He  eiecnted  ^^Juttkt  of  the  Lord.       Dmt 
Othat  I  were  a  judge,  I  wonlddojaiftipk 

2&W. 
Let/McCiM  overtake  OS.  IiH.liz.9. 

And  thou,  Esdras,  ordain  judges  and /wtioci,  thai 
they  may  judge  in  all  Syria.  1  Etim. 

But  mercy.  Lady ! — at  the  gret  assise. 
When  we  shall  come  before  the  high  jnstm. 
So  little  frent  shal  then  in  one  ben  fcund. 
That  but  thoD,  or  that  day,  correcten  me, — 
Of  very  right,  mine  weike  will  be  confoiuid. 

Oumeer^i  A,  B,  C. 
The  jturicff. 
In  foir  round  heUy  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cat, 
Full  of  .wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part. 

Shak^)mre.  At  Tom  Ukt  lu 
Draw  thy  sword. 
That  if  my  speech  oflend  a  noble  heart, 
Hiy  aim  may  do  thee  juAiee,    Id.  King  Lur. 
The  justiets  of  peace  are  of  great  use ;  anaeatly 
they  were  conservators  of  the  peace ;  these  aie  the 
same,  sarin^  that  several  acts  of  parliament  have 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction.  Banm. 

Af  for  the  title  of  proscription,  wherein  the  em- 
peror hath  been  judse  and  party,  and  hath  justieed 
himself,  God  forbid  bat  that  it  should  endure  an  ap- 
peal to  a  war.  Batm. 
Examples  of  jmUee  must  be  made,  for  terror  to 
some ;  examples  of  mercy,  for  comfort  to  others. 

Bacon'i  Admce  to  ViUmt, 
He  was  a  singular  good  jmtker ;  and,  if  be  had 
not  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  government,  was 
the  hkeliest  person  to  have  lefomed  the  £ngli5k 
colonics.  Decay  m  Inkmi. 

Whereas  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended 
for  intending  to  poison  the  young  queen  of  Scots ; 
the  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be>i' 
tieed  by  him  at  his  pleasure.  HayweU. 

The  nature  and  office  of  iwtiM  being  u>  dispose 
the  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpetual  readiness  to 
render  to  every  man  his  due,  it  is  erident,  that,  if 
gratitude  be  a  part  of  patko,  it  must  be  conversant 
about  something  that  is  due  to  another.         Lorkt* 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  peat  exploit 
'rhati«fttet  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides, 
All  else  is  towering  firenzy  and  distraction. 

AddUon, 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 
To  him  that  fights  with  jiutiM  on  his  side. 

Gnoper.  Table  Talk. 
There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  jtufice  on  the  sdf-condemned. 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.  JSynm. 

Were  I  to  profane  these  by  impertinent  critknan. 
I  might  v(ith/Mtfic«  be  accused  of  avowed  enmity  to 
wit;  of  open  apostasy  from  true  feeling,  and  tree 
*"*••  Canning,  Micrvcom. 
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JusTicBisoneof  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Ci-  jusftces  for  this  purpose,  were  ^jy  commissioii 

Tiliaos  distinguish  justice  into  two  kinds  ;  com-  particularly  authorised  and  sent  down  to  them. 

municatiTe  and  distributive.  4.  Jiutket  in  tyrt  (justiciarii  itioerantes)  are  so 

1.  CommunkaHve  justice  establishes  iair  deal-  termed  of  the  French  errer.  Hie  use  of  these, 
ing  in  the  mutual  commerce  between  man  and  in  ancient  time,  was  to  send  them  with  com- 
man :  and  includes  sincerity  in  our  discourse,  mission  into  divers  counties,  to  hear  such  causes 
3ind  integrity  in  our  dealings.  The  effect  of  sin-  especially  as  were  termed  the  pleas  of  the  crown, 
ceri^  is  mutual  confidence,  so  necessary  among  and  therefore  I  must  imagine  they  were  sent 
the  members  of  the  same  community;  and  this  abroad  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects,  who  must 
mutual  confidence  is  sustained  and  preserved  by  else  have  been  hurried  to  the  king's  bench,  if 
integri^  of  conduct.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  the  case  were  too  high  for  the  country  court, 
essential  ingredient  in  communicative  or  private  They  differed  from  the  justices  of  oyer  and 
justice,which  is  seldom  taken  notice  of  by  writers  terminer,  because  they  were  sent  upon  some 
on  ethics ;  we  mean  mercy.  In  the  present  state  one  or  few  especial  cases,  and  to  one  place ; 
of  human  nature  strict  justice,  sucn  astheut-  whereasthejusticesineyre  were  sent  through  the 
most  rigor  of  law  allows,  frequently  becomes  provinces  and  countries  of  the  land,  with  more 
injustice.  This  truth  we  oiVen  find  exemplified  mdefinite  and  general  commission.  5.  Jutticet 
in  private  life,  by  rigorous  crediton  against  un-  of  gaol  delivery  (justitiarii  ad  saolas  deliberan- 
fortnnate  debtors.  A  striking  instance  of  this  das)  are  such  as  are  sent  wim  commission  to 
kind  of  justice  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  the  hu»-  hear  and  determine  all  causes  appertaining  to 
band  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  Matt.  i.  19,  where  such  as  for  any  offence  are  cast  into  gaol,  part  of 
he  is  expressly  styled  a  just  man,  because  he  whose  authority  is  to  punish  such  as  let  to  main- 
would  not  go  to  the  utmost  rigor  even  of  the  prise  those  prisoners  tnat  by  law  are  not  bailable. 
Divine  Law.  These  by  likelihood,  in  ancient  time,  were  sent 

2.  DiUributive  juitice  is  that  by  which  the  to  counties  upon  several  occasions;  but  afterwards 
differences  of  mankind  are  decided,  according  justices  of  assise  were  likewise  authorised  to  thb. 
to  the  rules  of  equity.  This  is  the  justice  of  6.  Justicet  of  nitt  vrim  are  all  one  now 
princes  and  matdstrates.  Among  the  numerous  a-days  with  justices  of  assise ;  for  it  is  a  common 
examples  of  this  virtue,  which  might  be  given  adjournment  of  a  cause,  in  the  common  pleas, 
from  various  authors,  we  shall  only  call  the  at-  to  put  it  off  to  such  a  day :  nisi  prius  justitiarii 
tention  of  the  reader  to  two  instances  recorded  venerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  assisas ;  and 
of  Aristides,  who,  though  in  low  circumstances,  upon  this  clause  of  adjournment  they  are  called 
and  of  mean  extraction,  obtained  the  glorious  justices  of  nisi  prius,  as  well  as  juitices  of  as- 
sumame  of  the  Just ;  a  title,  savs  Plutarch,  sise,  by  reason  of  the  writ  or  action  that  they 
truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  :  but  of  which  have  to  deal  in.  7.  Justicet  of  peace  (justitiarii 
princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  generally  ad  pacem)  are  they  that  are  appointed  by  the 
Ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  excellence.  These  king's  commission,  with  others,  to  attend  the 
are  inserted  under  the  article  Attica  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  where  they  dwell ;  of  whom 
first  of  them  reflects  the  highest  honor,  not  only  some,  upon  especial  respect,  are  made  of  the 
upon  Aristides,  but,  upon  tibe  Athenians,  who  by  quorum,  because  business  of  importance  may 
his  advice  rejected  the  measure  which  would  not  be  dealt  in  without  the  presence  of  them,  or 
have  aggrandised  their  republic  to  a  decided  su-  one  of  them. 

periority  over  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  merely  be-  A  Justice,  in  English  law,  is  a  person  dc- 

cause  it  would  have  been  unjust.  puted   to    administer  justice,  whose  authority 

Justice.  In  English  law,  according  to  Cowel,  arises  from  his  majesty  s  deputation,  and  not  by 

we  have,  1 .  A  Justice  of  the  comtnon  pleas  (justitia-  right  of  magistracy.    Of  these  justices  there  are 

rius  communium  placitorum).     He  is  a  lord  by  various  kinds  in  England  r  viz. 

his  office,  and  is  called  dominus  justiciarius  com-  1.  Chief  justice  qjf  the  common  pleaSf  see  the 

rounium  placitorum.    He  with  his  assistants  ori-  preceding  airticle. 

ginally  did  hear  and  determine  all  causes  at  the  2.  Chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench^  the  capital 

common  law;  that  is,  all  civil  causes  between  com-  justice  of  Great  Britain.    This  officer  was  for- 

mon  persons,  as  well  personal  as  real ;  for  which  merly  not  only  chief  justice,  but  also  chief  baron 

cause  it  was  called  the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  ^  the  exchequer,  and  master  of  the  court  of 

in  opposition  to  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  the  wards.    He  usually  sat  in  the  king's  palace,  and 

kini^s  pleas,  which  are  special,  and  appertain  there  executed  that  office,  formerly  performed 

to  him  only.  2.  Justice  of  the  forest  (justiciarius  per  comitem  palatii ;  he  there  determined  all  dif- 

forestae),  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and   has  the  ferences  between  the  barons  and  other  great  men. 

hearing  and  determining  of  all  offences  within  the  He  was  vicegerent  of  the  kingdom  when  the 

king's  forest,  committed  against  venison  or  vert :  king  went  beyond  sea,  and  was  usually  chosen 

of  these  ther^  are  two,  whereof  the  one  has  juris-  to  that  office  out  of  the  prime  nobility;  but  his 

diction  over  all  the  forests  on  this  side  Trent,  power  was  reduced  by  king   Richard  I.  and 

and   the  other  of  all  beyond.     3.   Justices  off  Edward  I.      His  office  is  now  divided,  and  his 

assiie  (justitiarii  ad  capiendas  assisas)  are  such  title  changed  to  capitalis  justitiarius  ad  placita, 

as  were  wont,  by  special  commission,  to  be  sent  coram  rege  tenenda,  or  capitalis  justitiarius  banci 

into  this  or  that  country  to   lake  assises;    the  regii. 

ground  of  which  policy  was  the  case  of  the  sub-  To   the   preceding  description  of  our  great 

jects ;  for,  whereas  these  actions  pass  always  by  legal  officers  from  Cowel,  may  be  added  that  of 

jury,  M>  many  men  might  not,  witliout  great  hin-  Justices  of  assise.  Those  pass  the  circuit  by  two 

d  ranee  be  brought  to  London  ;  and  therefore  two  twice  every  year  through  all  England,  ex- 
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cept  the  four  northern  counties,  where  they  go  tors  to  the  assises.     And  if  they  neglect  to  cer- 

only  once,  despatching  their  several  businesses  tify  examinations  and  informations  to  the  nest 

by  sereral  commissions ;  for  they  have  one  com-  gaol-delivery,  or  do  not  bind  over  proeecutorsy 

mission  to  take  assises,  another  to  deliver  gaols^  they  shall  be  fined.    A  justice  may  commit  a 

and  another  of  oyer  and  terminer.     In  London  person  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view  with- 

mnd  Middlesex  a  court  of  general  gaol-delivery  out  warrant ;  but,  if  on  the  information  of  ano- 

is  held  eight  times  a  year.      All  the  justices  of  ther,  he  must  msdce  a  warrant  under  haiMl  and 

peace  of  any  county   wherein  the  assises  are  seal  for  that  purpose.    If  complaint  and  oath  be 

held  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or  else  made  before  a  justice  of  gooos  stolen,  and  the 

are  liable  to  a  fine,  in  order  to  return  recogni-  informer,  suspecting  that  they  are  in  a  particular 

zances,  &c.y  and  to  assist  the  judges  in  such  house,  shows  the  cause  of  his  suspicion,  the 

matters  as  Ue  within  their  knowledge  and  juris-  iusticemay  grant  a  warrant  to  the  constable^  kjc^ 

diction,  and  in  which,  some  of  them  have  been  to  search   in  the  place  suspected,  to  seize  the 

probably  concerned,  by  way  of  previous  exami-  goods  and  person  in  whose  custody  they  are 

nation.    See  Assise  and  Jury.  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  some  other 

Jiatv'tt  of  gatMelivery  are  empowered  by  justice.     The  search  on  these  warrants  ought  to 

the  common  law  to  proceed  upon  indictments  be  in  the  day-time,  and  doors  may  be  broken 

of  felony,  trespass,  &c. ;  to  order  execution  or  open  by  constables  to  take  the  goods.     Justices 

reprieve;  and  to  discharge  such  prisoners  as  upon  of  peace  may  make  and  persuade  an  agreement 

their  tritds   shall  be  acquitted;   with  all  such  in  petty  quarrels  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 

against  whom,  on  proclamation  being  made,  no  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to  a  fine,  though 

evidence  appears  to  indict;  which  justices  of  oyei  they  ma^  not  compound  offences  or  take  money 

and  terminer,  &c.,  may  not  do.    2  Hawk.  24,  for  makmg  agreements.    A  justice  has  a  discr&- 

25,    But  these  justices  have  nothing  to  do  with  tionary  power  of  binding  to  good  behaviour; 

any  person  not  in  the  custody  of  the  prison,  ex-  and  may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  great  pe- 

cept  in  some  special  cases ;  as  if  some  of  the  nalty  of  one,  for  his  keeping  of  Uie  peace,  where 

accomplices  to  a  felony  may  be  in  such  prison,  the  party  found  is  a  dangerous  person,  and  likely 

and  some  of  thfera  out  of  it,  the  justices  may  to  break  the  peace,  and  do  much  mischief;  and 

receive  an  appeal  against  those  who  are  out  for  de&ult  ot  sureties  he  may  be  committed  to 

of  the  prison  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  it ;  gaol.    But  a  man  giving  security  for  keeping  the 

which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  such  prisoners,  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  chancery,  may  have 

shall  be  removed  into  B.  R.  and  process  issue  a  supersedeas  to  the  justices  in  the  county  not 

from  them  against  the  rest    But  if  those  out  of  to  take  security ;  and  also  by  giving  surety  of 

prison  be  omitted  in  the  appeal,  they  can  never  the  peace  to  any  other  justice.     If  one  make  an 

be  put  into  any  other ;  because  there  can  be  but  assault  upon  a  justice  of  peace,  he  may  appre- 

one  appeal  for  one  felony.     In  this  way  the  hend  the  offender,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till 

gaols  are  cleared  and  all  offenders  tried,  pu-  he  find  sureties  for  the  peace :  and  a  justice  may 

nished,  or  delivered,  in  every  year.    Their  com-  record  a  forcible  entry  on  his  possession ;  in 

mission  is  now  turned  over  to  the  justices  of  assise,  other  cases  he  cannot  judge  in  his  own  cause. 

Jutticei  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  justices  Contempts  against  justices  are  punishable  by  in- 
deputed  on  some  special  occasions  to  hear  and  dictment  and  fine  at  the  sessions.  Justices  shall 
determine  particular  causes.  The  commission  is  not  be  regularly  punished  for  any  thing  done  by 
directed  to  certain  persons  upon  any  insurrec-  them  in  sessions  as  judges ;  and,  if  a  justice  be 
tion,  heinous  demeanor,  or  trespass  committed,  tried  for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may 
who  must  first  enquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  specif 
jury  or  inquest,  before  they  are  empowered  to  matter  in  evidence;  and' if  a  verdict  is  given  for 
hear  and  determine  by  the  help  of  the  petit  jury,  him,  or  the  plaintiff  be  nonsuited,  he  shall  have 
It  was  formerly  held,  tliat  no  judge  or  other  law-  double  costs,  and  such  action  shall  only  be  laid 
yer  could  act  in  the  commission  of  oyer  and  ter-  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
miner,  or  in  that  of  gaol  delivery,  within  the  7  Jac.  c.  5 ;  21  Jac.  c.  12.  But,  if  thqr  are 
county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited :  but  it  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  in  office,  information 
was  thought  proper,  by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  to  lies  against  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where  they 
allow  any  man  to  be  a  justice  of  oyer  and  ter-  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  and  imprisonment; 
miner  and  general  gaol-delivery,  within  any  and  all  persons  who  recover  a  verdict  against  a 
county  of  England.  justice  for  any  wilful  or  malicious  injury  are  en- 

Justicet  of  the  peace.    Of  these  some  for  spe-  titled  to  double  costs.      By  24  Geo.  II.,  c.  44, 

cial  respect  are  made  of  the  quorum,  so  as  no  no  writ  shall  be  sued  out  against  any  justice  of 

business  of  importance  may  be  despatched  with-  peace,  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  the  execu- 

out  the  presence  or  assent  of  them  or  one  of  tion  of  his  office,  until  notice  in  writing  shall  be 

them.      However,  every  justice  of  peace  has  a  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the  suing  out 

separate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  of  the  same,  containing  the  cause  of  action,  &c., 

him,  examine,  and  issue  warrants  for  apprehend-  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ; 

ing,  and  commit  to  prison,  all  thieves,  mur-  and,  if  the  tender  be  found  sufficient,  he  shall 

derers,  wandering  rogues ;  those  that  hold  con-  have  a  verdict,  &c.    Nor  shall  any  action  be 

spiracies,  riots,  and  almost  all  delinquents,  which  brought  against  a  justice  for  any  thing  done  in 

may  occasion  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  quiet  the  execution  of  his  office,  unless  commenced 

of  the  subject ;   to  commit  to  prison  such  as  within  six  months  after  the  act  committed.    A 

cannot  find  bail,  and  to  see  them  brought  forth  justice  is  to  exercise  his  authority  only  within  the 

in  due  time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  prosecu-  county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commission, 
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not  in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itself  or        Pensions  may  be  granted  (39  Geo.  III.  c.  110) 

town  corporate,  having  their  proper  justices,  by  his  majesty  to  the  judges  in  England  on  re- 

&C.,  but  in  other  towns  and  liberties  he  may.  signation.    To  the  lord  cluinoeUor  £4000;  chief 

The  power  and  oiBce  of  justices  terminate  in  six  justice  of  king's  bench  £3000 ;  master  of  the 
monms  after  the  demise  of  the  crowu,  by  an  ex-  rolls,  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  and  duet 
press  writ  of  discharge  under  the  grc»l  seal,  by    baron,  £2500;  puisne  judges  £2000.    And,  by 

writ  of  supersedeas,  by  a  new  commission,  and  53  Geo.  III.  c  153,  £800  a  year  additional  may 

hy  accession  of  the  office  of  sheriff  or  coroner,  be  granted  to  the  chief  justices  and  chief  barons, 

llie  origin  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to  and  master  of  the  rolls :  and  £600  additional  to 

the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.    They  were  fiist  the  puisne  judges  and  barons.     Such  judges 

called  consenrators,  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  (except  the  chancellor)  must  have  continued  in 

elected  by  the  county,  upon  a  writ  directed  to  office   fifteen    year^   unless    prevented  by  ill 

the  sheriff;  but  the  power  of  appointing  them  health. 

was  transferred  by  statute  from  the  people  to  the        By  5Q  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  the  salaries  of  the 

king ;  and  under  this  appellation  appointed  by  Scotch  judges  were  increased  to  the  following 

1  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  Afterwards  the  statute  34  Edw.  amount,  vis.  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of 

III.,  c.  1,  gave  them  the  power  of  trying  felonies,  session  £4300 ;   lords  of  session  £2000 ;  lord 

and  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  justices,  justice  clerk  £4000 ;   lords  of  session,  being 

They  are  appointed  by  the  king's  special  com-  commissioners  of  justiciary,  £2600 ;  lord  chin 

mission  under  the  great  seal,  the  form  of  which  baron  £4000 ;  puisne  barons  £2000. 
was  settled  by  all  the  judges  A.  D.  1590 ;  and        The  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  judges  in 

the  king  may  appoint  as  many  as  he  shall  think  Ireland  are  ascertained  by  the  Irish  acts,  36  Geo. 

fit  in  every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  III.  c.  26,  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  69.    And  by 

they  are  generally  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  statutes  41  Geo.  III.  c.  25 ;  42  Geo.  III.  c.  105; 

lord  cham^llor  by  the  king's  leave.    At  first  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  §  3, 4 ;  54  Geo.  HI.  c.  95 ; 

number  of  justices  was  not  above  two  or  three  and  55  Geo.  III.  c.  114. 
in  a  county,  18  Edw.  III.  c.  2.     Then  it  was        The  salary  of  the  lord  chancellor  is,  by  42 

provided,  by  34  Edw.  III.  c.  1,  that  one  lord,  Geo.  III.  c.  105,  fixed  at  £10,000:  and  by  41 

and  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  the  Geo.  III.  c.  25 ;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  114 ;  that  of  the 

county,  with  some  learned  in  the  law,  should  be  master  of  the  rolls  at  £4300.    By  36  Geo.  III., 

made  justices  in  every  county.    The  number  c.  26,  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  of  king's 

was  afterwards  restrained  first  to  six,  and  then  to  bench  is  increased  to  £4000  a  year;  that  of  the 

eight  in  every  county,  by  12  Rich.  II.  c.  10,  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  and  the  chief 

and  14  Rich  II.  c.  11.    But  tlieir  number  has  baron,  to  £3500 ;  and  those  of  the  puisne  judges 

greatly  increased  since  their  first  institution.   As  and  barons  to  £2500.    By  50  Geo.  III.  c.  31, 

to  their  qualifications,  the  statutes  just  cited  di-  ^  3,  £650  are  added  to  the  puisne  judges  and 

lect  them  to  be  of  the  oest  reputation,  and  most  barons. 

worthy  men  in  the  county;  and  the  statute  13  40  Geo.  III.,c.  69,  further  regulates  the  al- 
Rich.  II.  c.  7,  orders  them  to  be  of  the  most  lowances  to  the  judges  on  resignation.  Lord 
sufficient  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  chancellor  £4000  a  year;  chief  justice  of^king's 
law ;  and  by  Hen.  V.  sut.  1,  c.  4.  and  stat  2,  bench  £3000 ;  master  of  the  rolls  £2700 ;  chief 
c.  1,  they  must  be  resident  in  their  several  iustice  of  common  pleas,  and  chief  baron  of  ex- 
counties.  And,  by  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  11,  no  jus-  chequer,  £2700;  puisne  judges  and  barons 
tice  was  to  be  put  in  commission,  if  he  had  not  £2000.  By  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  95,  the  following 
lands  to  the  value  of  £20  per  annum.  It  is  now  sums  are  added,  viz.  to  the  chief  justice  of  king's 
enacted,  by  5  Geo.  II.  c.  11,  that  every  justice  bench  £800;  to  the  chief  justice  of  common 
shall  have  £lOO  per  annum,  clear  of  all  deduc-  pleas,  and  chief  baron,  £600 ;  puisne  judges  and 
tions:  of  which  he  must  make  oath  by  18  Geo.  barons  £600.  And  by  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  114, 
II.  c.  20.  And  if  he  acts  without  such  quali-  £600  are  added  to  the  allowance  to  the  master  of 
fications  he  shall  forfeit  £100.  It  is  also  pro-  the  rolls,  on  resignation, 
yided  by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  practising  attorney.  The  king  is  considered,  in  this  realm,  as  the 
solicitor,  or  proctor,  shall  be  capable  of  acting  fountain  of  justice,  and  general  conservator  of  the 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  peace.    The  original  power  of  judicature,  by  the 

JustUxt  ofihepeactwithm  fifto-fiei  are  justices  fundamental  principles  of  society,  is  lodg^  in 

who  have  the  same  authority  in  cities  or  other  cor-  the  society  at  laige ;  but,  as  it  would  be  imprac- 

porate  towns,  as  the  others  nave  in  counties;  and  ticable  to  render  complete  justice  to  every  indi- 

their  power  is  the  same ;  only  that  these  have  the  vidual  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity, 

assise  of  ale  and  beer,  and  wood  and  victtials,  every  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  certain 

&c.    Justices  of  cities  and  corporations  are  not  select  magistrates,  who,  with  more  ease  and  ex- 

witbin  the  qualification  act,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  pedition,  can  hear  and  determine  complaints ; 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  thus  derived  from  and,  in  this  kingdom,  this  authority  has  imme- 

the  usual  authorities,  we  may  notice;  morially  been  exercised  by  the  king  or  his  suh» 

By  39  Geo.  III.,c.  110,  certain  judges'  sala-  stitutes.     He,  therefore,  has  alone  the  right  of 

ries  were  made  up  to  the  following  amount  in  the  erecting  courts  of  judicature ;  for,  though  the 

whole,  viz.  master  of  the  rolls  and  chief  baron  to  constitution  of  the  kingdom  has  entrusted  him 

£4000;  puisne  judges  and  barons  £3000.    By  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  laws,  it  is 

49  Geo.  III.,  c.  127,  the  salary  of  the  chief  impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he  should 

baron  was  increased  to  £5000 ;  and  that  of  the  personally  carry  into  execution  this  great  and 

puisne  judges  and  i)arons  to  £4000.  cxtensire   trust ;   it  is  consequently  necessary 
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that  courts  should  be  erected,  tb  assist  him  in  ex-  against  the  king's  peace,  or  his  crown  and  dig^ 
ecuting  this  power  ;  and  equally  necessary  that,  nity ;  and  are  so  laid  in  every  indictment.  For» 
if  erected,  they  should  be  erected  by  his  autho-  though  in  their  consequences  they  generally 
rity.  And  hence  it  is  that  all  jurisdictions  of  seem  (except  in  the  case  of  treason,  and  a  very 
courts  are,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  de-  few  others)  to  be  rather  offences  against  the 
rived  from  the  crown ;  their  proceedings  run  kingdom  than  against  the  king,  yet,  as  the  pub- 
generally  in  the  king's  name,  they  pass  under  his  lie,  which  is  an  invisible  body,  has  delegated  all 
seal,  and  are  executed  by  his  officers.  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard  to  the  execu- 

Before  the  constitution  arrived  at  its  full  per-  tion  of  the  laws,  to  one  visible  magistrate,  all 
fection  our  kings,  in  person,  often  heard  and  de-  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  those 
termined  causes.  But  at  present,  by  the  long  rights,  are  immediately  offences  against  him,  to 
and  uniform  usage  of  many  ages,  the  king  Itas  whom  they  are  so  delegated  by  the  public, 
delegated  his  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges  Hence  also  arises  the  most  mild  and  enviable 
of  his  several  courts ;  which  are  the  grand  de-  branch  of  the  prerogatire,  that  of  pardoning 
poeitories  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king-    offences. 

dom,  and  have  gained  a  known  and  stated  In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the 
jurisdiction,  regulated  by  certain  and  established  judicial  power  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  no*> 
rules,  which  the  crown  itself  cannot  alter,  but  minated  indeed,  but  not  removeable  at  pleasure 
by  act  of  parliament.  by  the  crown,  consists  one  main  preservative  of 

The  king  in  all  cases  doth  judge  by  his  judges ;  the  public  liberty ;  which  cannot  subsist  long  in 
who  ought  to  be  of  counsel  with  prisoners :  and  any  state,  unless  the  administration  of  common 
if  they  are  doubtful  or  mistaken  in  matter  of  justice  be,  in  some  degree,  separated  both  from 
law,  a  stander-by  may  be  allowed  to  inform  the  the  legislative  and  also  from  the  executive 
court,  as  amicus  curiae.  2  Inst.  178.  Our  power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative,  the 
judges  are  to  execute  their  offices  in  proper  per-  fife,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject  would 
son,  and  cannot  act  by  deputy,  or  transfer  their  be  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whose  deci- 
power  to  others ;  as  the  judges  of  ecclesiastical  sions  would  be  then  regulated  only  by  their  own 
courts  may.  1  Rol.  Abr.  382.  Bro.  Judges,  1 1.  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fundamental  principles 
Yet,  where  there  are  divers  judges  of  a  court  of  or  law ;  which,  though  legislators  may  depart 
record,  the  act  of  any  one  of  them  is  effectual ;  from  it,  yet  judges  are  bound  to  observe.  Were  it 
especially  if  their  commissions  do  not  expressly  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union  might  soon 
require  more.  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  1.  'Though  be  an  overbalance  for  the  legislative.  For  which 
what  a  majority  rules  when  present,  is  the  act  reason,  by  statute  16  Car.  I.,  c.  10,  which  abo- 
of  the  court ;  if  on  a  demurrer,  or  special  ver-  lished'  the  court  of  star-chamber,  effectual  care 
diet,  the  judges  are  divided  in  opinion,  two  is  taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the 
'  against  two,  the  cause  must  be  adjourned  into  hands  of  the  king's  privy  council.  See  1  Conun. 
the  exchequer  chamber.     3  Mod.  156.    And  a    266 — 269.  c.  7. 

rule  is  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  record  It  is  a  species  of  treason  under  statute  25 
certified,  &c.  5  Mod.  335.  In  fines  levied,  all  Edw.  III.,  c.  2,  '  if  a  man  slay  the  chancellor, 
the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  ought  to  be  par-  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  one  bench 
ticularly  named :  except  when  writs  of  certiorari  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or  justices  of 
to  remove' records  out  of  that  court,  &c.,  are  di-  assise,  and  all  other  justices  assigned  to  hear 
rected  to  the  chief  justice,  without  naming  his  and  determine,  being  in  their  places  doing  their 
companions.  1  Henry  VII.  27 ;  Jenk.  Cent,  offices.'  But  this  statute  extends  only  to  the 
167.  When  a  record  is  before  the  judges,  actually  killing,  not  to  wounding  or  attempting 
they  ought  ex  officio  to  try  it ;  but  no  judge  is  to  kill  them.  It  extends  also  only  to  the  officers 
compellable  to  declare  opinion  of  a  cause  before  specified ;  and  therefore,  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
it comes  on.  chequer,  as  such,  are  not  within  the  protection  of 
It  is  enacted,  by  the  statute  13  Will.  III.,  c.  tlie  act.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  231.  But  the  lord  chan- 
3,  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  shall  be  cellor  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal  seem  to  be 
made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placito,  comprehended  by  5  Eliz.  c.  18,  and  1  Will.  & 
i>ut)quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  Mary,  c.  21,  See  Law. 
ascertained  and  established;  but  that  it  .may  be  All  the  judges  of  courts  of  record  are  freed 
lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  address  of  both  from  prosecutions,  and  can  only  be  punished  in 
houses  of  parliament.  And  by  the  improve-  parliament  for  any  thing  done  by  them  in  such 
ments  of  that  law  in  the  statute  of  1  Geo.  III.,  courts  as  judges;  but  if  a  judge  so&r  forget  the 
c.  23,  enacted  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  dignity  and  honor  of  his  post  as  to  turn  solici- 
king  George  III.  himself,  from  the  throne,  the  tor  in  a  cause  which  he  is  to  judge,  and  privately 
judges  are  continued  in  their  offices  during  and  extra-judicially  tamper  with  witnesses,  or 
their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any  de-  labor  jurors,  he  may  be  aealt  with  according  t« 
mise  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  the  capacity  to  which  he  so  basely  degrades  him- 
iromediately  to  vacate  their  seats);  and  their  self.  12  Rep.  24.  Vaugh.  138.  S.  P.  C.  173. 
full  salaries  are  secured  to  them  during  the  con-  Judges  are  not  in  any  way  punishable  for  a  mere 
tinuance  of  their  commissions.  error  of  judgment. 

In  criminal  proceedings,  or  prosecutions  for  A  judge  on  his  creation  swears,  'That  he  wil 
offences,  it  would  be  a  stiU  higher  absurdity,  if  serve  the  king,  and  indifferently  administer  jus- 
the  king,  personally,  sat  in  judgment;  because,  tice  to  all  men,  without  respect  of  persons,  take 
in  regard  to  these,  he  appears  in  another  capa-  no  bribe,  give  no  counsel  where  he  is  a  party, 
city,  that  of  prosecutor.    All  offences  are  either    nor  deny  right  to  any,  though  the  king,  or  any 
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other,  by  letten,  or  by  express  words,  command  and  all  of  them  with   monopetaloas   ringent 

the  contrary,  &e. ;  and  in  default  of  duty,  to  be  flowers.    Only  two  species  are  cultivated  in  our 

answerable  to  the  king  in  body,  land,  and  goods.'  gardens,  Wz. 

Statute  18  Edw.  III.,  statute  4.    Set*  also  statute  1.  J.  adhatoda  tne  common  Malabar  nut   It 

20  Edw.  III.,  c.  1,  2.  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  strong 

The  judges  have  been  said  to  have  a  private  woody  stem,  branching  out  widely  all  around; 

knowledge,  and  a  judicial  knowledge,  and  though  having  large,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves,  placed  op- 

they  cannot  judge  of  their  own  private  know-  posite,  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  short 

edge,  they  may  use  their  discretion :  but  where  spikes  of  white  flowers,  with  dark  spots,  liaving 

a  judge  has  a  judicial  knowledge,  he  shall  give  the  helmet  of  the  corolla  concave, 

judgment  according  to  it.      King  Henry  IV.  2.  J.  hyssopifoUa,  the  snap-tree.     It  has  a 

asked  judge  Gascoign,  If  he  saw  one  in  his  pre-  shrubby  stem,  branching  from  the  bottom  pyra- 

sence  kill  A.  B.,  and  another  person,  who  was  not  midsdly,  three  or  four  feet  high ;  spear-shaped, 

culpable,  should  be  indictea  of  this,  and  found  narrow  entire  leaves,  growing  opposite ;  and 

guilty  before  him,  what  he  would  do  in  this  white  flowers,  commonly  by  threes,  from  the 

ca^;  to  which  he  answered   Tliat  he  ought  sides  of  the  branches;  succeeded  by  capsules, 

fo  respite  the  judgment  against  him,  and  relate  which  burst  open  with  elastic  force  ror  the  dis- 

the  matter  to  the  king,  in  order  to  procure  him  charge  of  the  seeds :  whence  the  name  of  snap- 

a  pardon :  for  there  he  cannot  acquit  him,  and  tree.    Botli  species  flower  here  in  summer,  but 

f^ive  judgment  according  to  his  private  know-  never  produce  any  fruit.     They  are  propagated 

l«dge. — Plowd.  82.  by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  require  the  same 

A  judge  ought  not  to  judge  in  his  own  cause,  treatment  with  other  tender  exotics. 

or  in  pleas  where  he  is  party.     If  a  fine  be  le-  JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Enslish  laws,  an  offi- 

▼ied  to  a  justice  of  bank,  he  cannot  take  the  <  er  instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the 

conusance;  for  he  cannot  be  his  own  judge,  chief  officer  of  state,  who   principally  deter- 

8  Henry  VI.,  21.     Br.  Patents,  pi.  15,  cites  mined  in  all  cases  civil  and  criminal.    He  was 

S.  C.  per  Martin.    If  a  fine  be  levied  by  or  to  called    in    Latin    capitalis    justitiariui    totius 

a  justice  in  bank,  his  name  shall  not  be  in  the  Anglis. 

fine.    11  Heniy  VI.  49,  b.    So  if  a  justice  of  JUSTIFI'ABLE,  adj. 


bank  be  sued  in  bank  he  cannot  recoid  it;  it       Justifi'ablem^  »  » 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  other  josticei.   Ibid.  If       j„„„,.^,„,  ^S. 


Fr.  juitifier  ;  low 
Lat  juMtifico.  To 
justify  is   to   clear 


the  chief  justice  of  bank  be  to  sue  awnt  there,  j„s„fica'tioh,  n.s.      llrom  imputed  guilt; 

the  wnt  shall  not  be  m  his  name,  but  m  the  jcsxiricA'TOE,  »,*.        fto  maintain,  defend, 

name  of  the  secondly.    8  Henry  VI.,  19,  b.  jcsTipfEB,  n. «.               or  vindicate ;  to  ab- 

Judgment  given  by  a  judge,  who  is  party  in  Jus'tift,  ».  o.               J  solve  from  obligation 

the  suit  with  another,  and  w  entered  of  record,  ^^  punishment.    Justifiable,  defensible  by  law 

IS  error,  although  several  other  ludges  sit  th«e,  ^r  reason:  justifiableness,  rectitude;  ddensi- 

and  give  judgment  for  the  judge  who  is  party,  bjiij  .  jurtifiably,  righUy,  so  as  to  be  clear  from 

Jenk  90,  pi.  74.    And  judges  are  punishable  for  y^yj^^  -.justification,  absolution ;  proof  of  inno- 

wilfiiloflencesapiMt  the  duw of  their  situation;  ^^^^     ^^{etiC^;   vindication;  deliverance  by 

instsnces  of  which  happily,  however,  live  only  ^^„  ^^         transgression :  justificator  and 

m  history     A  juMice  cannot  rase  a  record,  or  ^,^^,   ^ne  who  justifies,  absolves,  defends,  or 

embezzle  it,  nor  file  an  indictment  which  is  not  g^iQuitg. 

found,  nor  give  judgment  of  death  where  the  law  ^ 

does  not  give  it;  if  he  does,  it  is  misprision,  he  How  can  man  be/Msti/fed  with  God!  Or  how  can 

shall  lose  his  office,  and  make  fine  for  misprision :  he  he  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  1              Jo6. 

but  it  is  not  felony.  They  say.  Behold  a  man  |luttonoas,  a  friend  of 

By  1 3  Geo.  IIL,  c.  31,  offenders  against  whom  publicans  and  sinners ;  but  wisdom  is  juMiiMd  of  her 

warrants  are  issued  by  any  justice  of  peace  in  childrea.                                                Matthew. 

England,  escaping  into  Scotland,  the  justices  in  By  him  all  that  believe  tjejuttified  from  all  things, 

Scmland  may  indorse  the  warrant,  and  the  offen-  from  which  ye  could  not  be  putified  by  the  law  of- 

der  shall  be  conyeyed  to  the  adjacent  county  of  Moses.                                                         AeU. 

England,  and  the  justices  there  shall  (if  that  is  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  jutHfier  of  him 

not  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed)  which  belicveth  in  Jesus.                    Rom.  iii.  26. 

indorse  the  warrant,  &c.,  according  to  the  direc-  There  is  an  exquisite  subtilty,  and  the  same  is 

tions  of  Stat.  24  Geo.  II.,  c.  55 :  and  by  54  Geo.  unjust ;  and  there  is  a  man  that  jmttiJUth  in  jadg- 

III.,  c.  186,  the  provisions  of  the  act  13  Geo.  ment.                                                        Beelus. 

in.,  c.  31,  aie  extended  to   the  cases  of  all  I  hope,  for  my  brother's /Miti^lion,  he  wrote  this 

warrants  issued  in  England,  ScoUand,  or  Ire-  but  as  an  essay  of  my  virtue.                Shdhpean, 

land,  respectively.  The  law  hath  judged  thee.  Eleanor ; 

JUSTiCIA,  Malabar  nut,  a  genus  of  the  mono-  I  cannot  jtatify  whom  law  condemns.        Id, 

gynia  order,  and  diandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  Men,  jealous  of  ihejmtifiablmest  of  their  doings 

order  fortieth,  personata :   roa.  ringent :  caps,  before  God,  never  think  they  have  human  strength 

bilocnlar,  parting  with  an  elastic  spring  at  the  enough.                                            King  CkarUi. 

heel ;  the  stamina  have  only  one  anthera.  There  *j\%  the  consummation  of  that  former  act  of  faith 

are  thirty  species,  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  by  this  latter,  or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 

growing  many  feet  high ;  some  adorned  with  James,  the  copvimmation  of  faith  by  chaii^  and 

fine  large  leaves,  othen  with  small  narrow  ones,  good  works,  that  God  accepteth  in  Christ  to  ju.iti/8- 
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tenon,  aad  not  tbo  Ware  aptness  of  faith  to  bring  earliest  and  most  learned  writers  of  the  eastern 

la.'lh  worici,  if  those  works,  by  the  fault  of  a  rebel-  church,  was  bom  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  She- 

lious  infidel,  will  not  be  brought  forth.  Hammond.  chem  of  Palestine.    His  father  Priscus,  a  Gen- 

My  unwilling  flight  the  goda  inforoe,  tile  Greek,  brought  him  up  in  h.&  own  religion, 

And  that  miisijuttifif  our  sad  divorce.  and  had  him  educated  in  all  the  Grecian  learn- 

Denham.  jng.    To  complete  his  studies  he  travelled  to 

What  she  did,  whatever  in  itself.  £gypt  >  and  followed  the  sect  of  Plato,  with 

Her  doing  seemed  io  juttify  the  deed.  whose  philosophy  be  was  much  pleased.    But 

Miltmu  Que  ^^y  walking  by  ihe  sea-side,  wrapt  in  con- 
Just  are  the  ways  of  God,  templation,  he  was  met  by  a  grave  old  man  of 
And  justifiable  to  men.    Id,  Ag<misUi»  a  venerable  aspect:  who,  falling  into  discourse 
In  such  riffbteottsness,  with  him,  turned  tf.e  conversation  by  degrees 
To  themby  faith  imputea,  they  may  find  from  the  excellence  of  Platonism  to  the  merits 
JuMtiJication  towards  God,  and  peace  of  Christianity,  and  thus  created  in  Justin  an 
Of  conscience.                    Id,  Paradise  Lott,  ardent  curiositv  to  enquire  into  that  religion ;  in 
Although  some  animals  in  the  water  do  carry  a  consequence  of  which  enquiry  he  was  converted 
justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the  about  A.  D.  132.    On  his  embracing  Christi- 
major  part  which  bear  their  names  unlike.  ^nity  he  quitted  neither  the  profession  nor  the 

Brwww'i  Vulgar  Errcurs.  y^^i^^^  ^f  ^  philosopher ;  but,  a  persecution  break- 
When  we  began  in  courteous  manner  to  lay  his  jug  ^ut  under  Antoninus,  he  composed  An  Apo- 
unkindness  unto  him,  he  seeing  himself  confronted  \q^  fo^  the  Christians;  and  afterwards  presented 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  de-  another  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindi- 
nial,  but  iojtuhfy  his  cruel  Wsehood.         Sidney,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  innocence  and  holiness  of  the  Christian 
You're  neither /nffi/Jerf,  nor  yet  accused.  religion  against  Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher, 

^^"'  and  other  calumniators.   He  did  honor  to  Chris- 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence,  tiaoity  by  his  learning  and  the  purity  of  bis 
And  justly  their  author's  want  of  sense.        Id,  nj^nners ;  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  167.    Be- 
A  man  may  more  juttifiably  throw  cross  and  pile  sides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are  stilt  extant  his 
for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  measures.  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew;   two  treaUses 

^^^*  addressed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  The 

I^t  others  jmstify  their  missions  as  iher  can,  we  Unity  of  God.    Other  works  are  also  ascribed 

are  sure  we  e»n  justify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an  un-  ^  ^im.  The  best  editions  of  St.  JusUn  are  those 

intenrupted  succession.  Aturbmry.  ^f  ^^^  Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek 

Sins  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but  no  and  Latin ;  that  of  Morel,  in  Gi«ck  and  Latin, 

act  or  wnt  of  man  wiU  ever  justify  them.  j^  ^g^g .  anj^hat  of  Don  Prudentius  Morandus, 

'^'^*-  a  learned  Benedictine,  in  1742,  in  folio.    Hit 

Among  theological  argumenU,  in  justijication  of  style  is  plain,  and  void  of  all  ornament, 
absolate  obedience,  was  one  of  a  singular  nature.  JUSTINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capital  of  a 

^^^-  lordship,  purchased  in  1715  by  the  duke  of 

There  stand.  and>iti/y  the  foul  abuse  Wurtemburgh,  for  300,000  florins.  It  nves  him 

Of  sabbath  hours  with  plausible  excuse.  a  seat  and  vote  at  the  imperial  dieu.    It  is  six- 

Cawper.  Proyrtu  rf  Error,  ^^^  j^^^i^  jj.  N.  E.  of  Buchau,  and  thirty  south- 

Who,  when  occasion /niii/fcd  its  use,  east  of  Stutgard. 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce.  JUSTINIAN  I.,  son  of  Justin  I.,  was  fatd» 

Id,  Contersatim.  Caesar  and  Augustus  in  527,  and  soon  aiWf  em- 
It  is  a  foible  which  peror.  He  conquered  the  Persians  by  Belisarius 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you.  his  general,  and  exterminated  the  Vandab ;  re- 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach  gained  Africa ;  subdued  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  de- 
A  dotage  which  may  jtuji/v  thu  deed  felled  the  Mooes;  and  restored  the  Roman 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not.  nor  will.  ^^  j^  ^  ^^  primitive  glory.     He  appointed 

Byrm,  Two  Foscan,  ^^  ^^^^^   ,^^y^  ^  ^^j,^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^„^ 

An  amendment  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been  laws  into  one  body,  entitled  Codex  Jnstinianus, 

justified  hy  a  declaration  which  I  made  some  yearn  or  the  Justinian  Code ;  which  may  be  called  the 

ago,  when  I  sUted,  that  it  would  be  exceedmgly  ^^^^  ^        ^  containing  the  rescripts  of  the 
onerous  for  this  country  to  engage  in  war.  -  -*'-       ---«^       ^    . 


^la 


.    ,  «^j,  emperors;  and  reduced  the  decbions  of  the 

niiwi^  s  apeecnet.  j^igg,,  and  other  magistrates,  which  were  scat- 

JusTiFicATiow,  in  theology,  that  act  of  grace  ter^  in  2000  volumes,  to  the  limits  of  fifty, 

which  renders  a  man  free  from  sin  in  the  sight  of  which  were  entitled  Digests  or  Pandects,  and 

God.    See  Theology.    Protestants  contend  for  completed  in  565.    He  also  ordered  four  books 

justification  by  fiiith  alone ;  the  Romanists  by  of  Institutes  to  be  drawn  up,  containing  an  ab- 

good  works.  stract  of  all  the  ancient  laws;  and  in  541  com* 

JUSTIN  I.,  emperor  of  the  east,  rose  gradually  piled  an  abstract  of  the  modem  laws  undei  the 

from  being  a  swine-herd  to  the  rank  of  general,  titie  of  Novells,  or  the  New  Code.     He  died 

and  finally  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  in  565,  aged  eighty-three,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 

Anastasius  I.  in  518.    lie  recalled  the  orthodox  of  his  reign.     He  founded  the  church  of  Sana 

bishop|S,  and  published  some  severe  edicts  against  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  esteemed  % 

theArians.  He  died  A.  D.  527,  aged  fifty-seven,  masterpiece    of  architecture.     Set    Wsstxm 

Jc9Ti»  MAftTTBy  or  Si.  JvsTiVf  ooe  of  the  Empire. 
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JUSTINIANI  (Augustin),  bishop  of  Nebo,  Courtien  therefore  jwiitf  for  a  grant ; 

one  of  the  most  learned  mea  of  his  time,  was  And,  when  they  break  their  fiiendship,  plead  their 

descended  of  a  ooble  family,  and  bom  at  Genoa  ^^^^                                          Dnfds%, 

in  1480.      He  assisted  at  the  fifth  council  of  The  more  remote  run  stombling  with  their  fear, 

Lateran,  where  he  opposed  some  articles  of  the  And,  in  the  dark,  nenjuttU  as  they  meet.         Id. 

concoivUt  between   France   and  the  court    of  When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 

Rome.      Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his  His  trunk,  and  castles  iiu(/e<i  in  the  air, 

almoner;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  pro-  My  sword  the  way  to  victory  had  shown.    Id. 

fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris.     He  returnea  to  The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny, 

Genoa  in  1522,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  And  juttU  peerage  out  with  property.         Id. 

of  his  episcopal  oflBce  till  his  death ;  and  learn-  Absent  good,  though  thought  on,  not  making  any 

ing  and  piety  flourished  in  his  diocese.    He  p^rt  of  unhappiness  m  its  absence,  is  jnstUd  out  to 

perished  at  sea,  in  his  passage  frdm  Genoa  to  "^^  ^^y  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  we 

Nebbio,  in  1536.    He  composed  several  pieces,  '*^*                                                           L4)cke, 

the  most  considerable  of  which  is,  Psalterium  We  jmtUd  one  another  mu,  and  disputed  the  post 

liebreum,  Grsecum,  Arabicum,  et  Chaldeum,  for  a  great  while.                      Addum's  Guardton. 

cum  tribus  Latinis  interpretationibus  et  glossis.  I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 

lie  is  also  said  to  have  translated  Maimonides*s  To  justU  here  among  a  crowd.               Sw^, 

More  Nerochim.  j  USTL Y,  adv,  >      Uprightly ;  honestly ;  pio- 

JusTiNiAKi  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Venice  in  Just'kess,  n,  i .  S  perly ;    exacUy :     justness, 

1408.  He  obtained  the  senator's  robe  at  the  age  reasonableness;    equity;    accuracy;    propriety 

of  nineteen,  served  the  republic  in  several  em-  of  adjustment :  justness  is  properly  applied  to 

bassies,  and  was  elected  procurator  of  St.  Mark  things,  and  justice  to  persons;  though  we  now 

in  1474    He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  the  g^y  the  justice  of  a  cause,  as  well  as  of  a 

History  of  Venice,  with  some  other  works  of  judge. 

considerable  merit;  and  died  in  1498.  ,*      i.^u      *   *u     •  v*    ^  *u                •    *  i.- 

. .  JUSTINUS  (Marco,  Junian^],  .  celebn.t«i  .k^»^»-^rcSl%t  ^XS^uI 

n|su>naii,  who  lived,  according  to  the  mMt  mo-  the>rt«.  of  the  cauie  for  w4h  it  b  made. 

MDle  opinion,  in  the  lecond  century,  under  An-  Spttaer  m  IrtiamI 

toninus  Pii«.    He  wrote,  in  elegant  liitin.  An  ^^         ^^^  ^,^  ^  ^^^  of  e«rh  act 

Abridgment   of  the  Hist07  of  Trogus  Pom-  ^^y^  ^^^  ^j^er  than  event  doth  fomi  it. 

peius;    containing  the  actions  of   almost  all  Skaksptan, 

nations,  from  Niniw  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  ^iih  ignominy  scourged,  in  open  sight : 

empire  to  Augustus.      The  onginal  work   of  Next  vie^  the  Tirquin  lings  ;  the  avenging  sword 

Trogus,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  lost.    The  of  BrutusiiatJy  drawn,  and  Rome  restored, 

best  editions  of  Justinus  are  Ad  usum  Delphini,  Drydtn. 

in  4to ;  and  Cum  notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii,  xheir  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute  to  sound, 

*°  ^^o*  Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  juttly  beat  the 

JUSTLE, ».  n.  &  r.  fl.    Yx.jomter,    To  en-  ground.                                                 «. 

counter,  or  rush  against  each  other ;  to  push,  ^  "^^^  ^  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  it  repre- 

drive,  or  foree :  commonly  used  with  the  par-  ^^^^  «rith  all  the  juttneu  and  gracefulness  of  sc- 

ticle  on/ or  <^.  ^°"-                                                              ^«'- 

in.     L    •  .     L  11           •    Ai.      .     .    .1.       1.  11  Nothing  can  juttlv  be  despised  that  cannot  hatUi 

The  chariots  diall  rage  m  the  streeu,  they  shall  ^e  blamef :  where  ^ere  is  no  choice,  there  ci  te 

/Mftte  one  against  another  m  the  broad  ways.  ^^j  blame.                                                       Samk, 

Nah,  ii.  4.  t          'i        .            .              ,            •        .        •' 

<ur.  •.    .  •         r  L    _  1  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  usual  savins:  of  a 

P»U  backT^^  E  Ju^aghl,  by  "7  excellen,  diama&k  poe,,  wh«.  he  UJy  di.- 

All  ••^Lf   .  J^Ti  \!1     1    '^  ^i-  P'»*«  '^^h  particular  persons  about  the  juttnm  and 

Of  aU^oin^r'       ^  ^     ^"^ ''"'  '^  regularity  Sfhis  pitK&edons.                     Addism. 

**  '     sLhpean.  Troilm  amd  Crewda,  ^  ^hf  goddess,  studious  of  her  Grecians'  fate, 

„ .    ,       J    .     1      vi-.-       V     1 J          .     .  Taught  them  in  laws  and  lettera  to  excel, 

Private  and  single  abihties  »hould  not  juttU  out  j^  acting  JMf/v,  and  in  writing  well.             Prior, 

and  deprive  the  church  of  the  joint  abilities  of  many  ^.       ,       :    , .          ,    »       .     .     ,       ,     . . 

learned  and  godly  men.                       King  Charla.  ^hcy  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  hun, 


one 


Tk        u  D      u^  ^uf\_*  *!.    •    .f          u  Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  to  have  done. 

Through  Bosphorus,  betwixt  the  jmtUny  recks^^  ^^Cowper.  OmveruUum. 

r  *   *i-     1     J  Tears  flow,  and  cease  not.  where  the  good  man 

Late  the  clouds  ^^                                              ° 

J«rt/iiy,  or  p  ished  with  wmds.  rude  in  their  shock  jUl  all  who  knew  him  follow  to  the  skies. 

1  me  the  slant  lighlmng.             Id.  Paradm  Lott.  jears  therefore  fall  where  Chester's  ashes  sleep  ; 

Many  excellent  strains  have  been  patled  offhj  Him  wife,  friends,  brothers,  childien.  servants  weep ; 

heir  intrusions.                Broion«'<  Vulgar  Erroun.  And  justly ,  few  shall  ever  him  transcend 

Not  one  starry  spark,  ^^  husband,  parent,  brother,  master,  friend. 

But  gods  met  gods,  and  justle  in  the  dark.  Cotcper.  EpUtqih  on  Mr.  Ctimttr 

Lee-  JUSTUS  (Jonas),  a  Protestant  divine,  bom  at 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  incongruous  North  Hauaen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.     He  was 

alphabeu  and  abuses  of  writing  can  ever  be  jmtted  one  of  Luther*s  most  zealous  disciples.  He  con- 

out  of  their  possession  of  all  libraries.          Holder.^  tiacted  a  strict  friendship  with  Metancthon ;  be- 
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came  principal  of  the  college  of  Wittemburg,and  vigorous  and  robust,  and  seem  to  have  gained  a 

afterwards  aean  of  the  university  of  that  city,  great  degree  of  practical  freedom.     Many  of 

He  wrote  a  treatise  in  hyor  of  the  marriage  of  them  have  freeholds,  for  which  tbey  pay  a  soiall 

priests,  and  other  works;  and  died  in  1555.  acknowledgment  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.    The 


shoot.    To  push  or  shoot  into  prominences  f.wv-^ui.  j-          i                       jl 

come  out  beyond  the  main  bult.  ^.  "» |?*«>P  "^"^  general-governor;  and  they 

■^  denv&  their  names  from  those  of  their  chief 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ;  cities,  viz.  Aalbouig,  Wiboure,  Arrhuus,  and 

Let  It  pry  through  the  Portage  of  the  head  jy           ^he  population  of  these  four  dioceses 

Like  a  bnjs.  cannon :  let  he  brow  o  crwhelm  it  -^  ^^^  ^    Mn  toxe  at  358,136  persons.    Jut- 

S?JS^?lJid"A  hU^^u^^  ba..  ^f  yie^^i'tripoly  and  iullerS  A  alum  and 

Swilled  with  the  wUd  and  wasteful  ocean.  m-i.TTiiWA    •     f  u  i         u.*                          r 

Shaktpeare*  >  JUTURNA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  suter  of 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli.     She  was  ravished  by 

Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne.        Id.  Jupiter,  made  immortal  by  him,  and  afterwards 

.„,,         .    .  ,       .  ^.        ^     .     ,j  ,  turned  into  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which 

All  the  projected  or  jutting  parts  should  be  very  ^   ^  diseases,  and  were  used  in  the  sacrifices 

Bsodeiate,  especially  the  cornices  of  the  lower  orders.  -  TT  *    «««««»>  «"**  ««« twcx*  «u  wc  aw.iuivvs 

Wotton.  ^^  Vesta. 

,^   ,     ,  ..               .     ,  ,    1  JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated 

The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way.  Rq^juj  g^^jj^g^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  beginning 

Projected  out  a  neck,  nnd  jutted  to  the  sea.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^p^,^^  Claudian's  reign,  at  Aquinum  iS 

^^  '^'  Campania.     He  was  educateid  for  an  orator. 

Broke  by  theiuuin^  land  on  either  side;  studied  under  Quintilian,  and  made  a  distin- 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.       W.  gujshed  figure  at  the  bar  in  Rome,  where  he  ac 

It  seems  to  jut  out  of  the  structure  of  the  poem,  quired  a  considerable  fortune  before  he  com* 

and  be  independent  of  it.                           Broom,  menced  poet.  It  is  said  he  was  above  fi)rty  yeara 

Day  after  day  of  age  when  he  recited  his  first  essay  to  a  small 

Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits  audience  of  his  friends :  but,  being  encouraged  by 

And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below.  their  applause,  he  ventured  a  larger  publication, 

Tnomian,  ^hich  reaching  the  ears  of  Paris,  Domitian's 

JUTES,  in  ancient  history,  were  a  tribe  of  favorite  at  that  time,  though  but  a  pantomime 

the  Getae,  the  conquerors  of  various  countries  :  player,  whom  our  satirist  had  severely  insulted, 

the  Jutes  inhabited  the  extremity  of  the  Cimbric  that  minion  complained  to  the  emperor,  who 

Chersonesus,  which  from  them  is  still  called  Jut-  banished  him  by  giving  him  the  command  of  a 

land.  cohort  in  the  army,  at  Pentapolis.    After  Domi* 

JUTLAND,  a  peninsula  of  northern  Europe,  tian's  death  Juvenal  returned  to  Rome,  suilU 

belonging  to  Denmark,  the  ancient  Cimbria,  and  ciently  cautioned  against  attacking  living  cha- 

Chersonesus  Cimbricus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  ractera  and  people  in  power  under  arbitrary 

the  Scaggerac,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  princes;  and  therefore  be  thus  concludes  his  first 

the  south  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein ;  and  on  the  satire  :— 

west  and  north  by  the  Northern  Sea.  It  is  about  _,               .,          .  ^  •    -n 

200  mUe.  long,  and  ninety-five  broad,  and  jp^ne-  oJ^TIirirSd^Se  LatuA. 

rally  divided   into  North  Jutland    or  Jutland  >cuuxmn  i:Munim»  i«giiur  wu»«i4u«  x-u«». 

Proper,  and  South  Jutland,  also  called    the  *  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
ducny  of  Sleswick,  which  see.  those  whose  ashes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and 
Jutland,  or  North  Jutland,  bounded  on  all  Latin  ways,'  along  each  side  of  which  the  Re- 
sides by  the  sea,  except  towards  the  south,  where  mans  of  the  first  rank  used  to  be  buried.     It  is 
its  boundary  is  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  is  about  believed  that  he  lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in 
150  miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  broad.  128.    There  are  still  extant  sixteen  of  his  satires. 
Of  all  the  Danish  territories  it  is  the  largest,  and  in  which  he  discovers  great  wit,  strength,  and 
yields  the  greatest  revenue.    The  middle  part  keenness,  in  his  language :  but  bis  style  is  not 
consists  of  heaths  and  moors,  intermixed  with  perfectly  natural ;  and  the  obscenities  with  which 
arable  land ;  but  these  afibrd  good  pasture  for  these  satires  abound  render  them  improper  to  be 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.     The  other  parts,  of  put  into  the  hands  of  youth, 
greater  extent,  are  very  fertile,  and  yield  large  Juvenal  de  Cavencas  (Felix),  an  ingenious 
crops  of  grain,  annually  exported  to  Sweden,  writer,  born  at  Pezena  in  1679.     He  wrote,  1. 
Norway,  and  Holland.     The  inhabitants  also  The  Principles  of  History.    2.  Essays  on  the 
derive  considerable  trade  from  their  oxen,  horses.  History  of  the  Sciences,  the  Belles  Lettres,  and 
and  hogs.  Jutland  is  commonly  called  *  the  land  the  Arts.    He  died  in  1760. 
of  bacon  and  rye  bread.'     It  is  also  well  sup-  T»T/tri?iafT  r.     j-  .      x  *  ■        i-     v 
plied  with  fresh  water  and  sea  fish.    On  tJie  JU'VENILE,  adj.  I     lAtjut^nOii.  Young 
kst  it  has  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  &c.  but  ,.  J^venil  ity,  n.  «.  i  youthful ;  youthfulnett 
on  the  west  side  the  inhabitanU  are  obliged  to  ^^^  ^nd  careless  m  air  or  manner, 
use  their  heath  and  turf  for  fiiel.  Jutland  abounds  Learning  hath  its  infancy  when  it  is  afanost  chOd. 


likewise  with  game.    The  air  is  cold,  especially    ish ;  then  ite  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  . 
towards  the  North  Sea:  but  the  inhabitants  are    niU;  then  iu  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  ; 
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and  laidy,  its  old  tgo,  wlwii  it  wtnth  diy  and  ex-  or  outside  of  old  :  in  which  sense  h  stands  op- 

hunts.  Baeom*t  Eaayt,  posed  to  introsusception,  where  the  growth  of  a 

Customary  strains  and  abstracted /mtniUlMf  have  Dody  is  performed  by  the  reception  of  a  juice 

onde  it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly  in  within  it  diffused  through  its  canals. 
*^*»*«*"-                                            GUmmlU.  i'VY,«.«.    Sax.  ijuj.    A  plant. 

Jt^I^^S^Z^^nSZJ^.  £  S^Sith"^^        ^^^  TroUus  1  thou  maicst  now  Est  and  West. 

iSDemng  eihausted  manow,  may  be  effected  without  p.     ^^^  ^^  -^  ^^^  ^  l^t, 

*  '°*'*^'  -'**•  Chatu^r.  TraUut  and  Onmde. 

JUVENTAS,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god-  j  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

de«  who  presided  over  youth,    -This  goddess  ^ik^  ^^^^   ^^^^  i^^^  tods  of  fcj, 

was  long  hooored  m  the  Capitol,  where  Senrras        j^j^  j^j^t  th^,  f^^  ^  ^oe  another  nighUy. 
Tmhus  erected  her  statue.    Near  the  chapel  of  fltotmumi's  Bondmem. 

Miiienra  there  was  an  altar  to  Juventas.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^1 

JUXON  (Dr.  WiUiam),  was  born  at  Chiche».  a  belt  of  straw,  and  ivif  buds, 

ter  in  1682,  and  elected  into  St  John's  College,  with  coral  clasps  and  ambar  studs ; 

Oxford,  of  which  he  became  president     King  And,  if  these  pleasuras  may  thee  move, 

Charles  I.  made  him  bishop  of  London ;  and  in  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

1635  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  The  whole  Raleigh. 

nation,  and  especially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  Direct  the  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb, 

offended  at  thb  high  office  being  given  to  a  cler-  MUum, 

gyman ;  but  his  conduct  soon  extinguished  aU       wUds  horrid  and  dark  with  o'eishadowing  trees, 

clamor.     On  the  17th  of  May  1641,  however,  Kocks  that  ivy  and  briars  unfold, 

he  prudently  resigned  the  staff,  to  avoid  the  Scenes  nature  with  dread  and  astonishment  sees. 

storm  which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  But  I  with  a  pleasure  untold, 
clergy.    During  the  civil  wars  he  resided  at  his  Cowper,  SotnesfavorabU  to,  ife. 

palace  at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  inoffensive,  Where  the  Ciesars  dwelt, 

and  gentle  behaviour,  though  he  continued  steady  And  dwcU  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

in  bis  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  respect  A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 

e?en  of  the  opposite  party.    In  1648  he  waited  And  ttrines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

on  king  Charies  in  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Jwy  usurps  the  laurel  s  place  of  growth, 
and,  by  his  particular  desire,  attended  him  at  Synm.  Marred, 

Westminster,  after  tnc  commencement  of  his        l^y^  in  botany.    See  Heuera. 
trial.    He  likewise  attended  him  on  the  scaffold,        twav-d  t  j.u/>4 

where  the  king  taking  off  his  cloak  and  George        IWAN  Basilow.tz  I,  surnamed  the  Great. 

gave  him  the'^latter.  After  the  execution  fee  ^^^?*?T7'  7Lo  «'"  "  ,'  '^  'T 
bishop  took  care  of  the  body,  which  he  accom-  '^.  ''"*  '^*«.">  ^f\  ^":  "?».*«"  *''- 
panieS  to  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor,  bat  was  'l*"??  ""°  *  °'^'?,''«'  "^.P*"?  P/wcipalrties.  some 
prerented  perfoibing  the  last  offices  by  colonel  "^  **■»  "?|°r!  >  ^f^'^X^  ^l"?  ^''  °l  f^^ 
Whichcot.^yemor  of  the  castle.  He  was  now  duke;  and  tributary,  together  with  himself,  to  the 
thiown  iilt;  prison  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  5^*^^^f*":  •  ^'""'  "'"'^'"^  "5*  petty  chieft 
particolan  of  his  last  conveiiations  with  the  ^?P«°"J«''  "".^  "Z"  ^T'i^  emancipated 
king;  but  soon  released,  and  continued  in  the  h?««»elf  from  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls.  Dunng 
qoiet  poMession  of  Fulhai  palace  till  1649.  when  ^  «»8°  «»»«!«do"  «nved  at  Moscow  from 
he  wJde^ved ;  baring  b<l!^ispai«d  longer  than  *?  «?P«°'  "^  Geraany,  the  pope,  the  grand 
»ny  of  his*biethi4n.  He  then  iSdred  to  his  own  f^""'  "^  '°^*  ?''^.!*,"  ^"T^S  P**!!*" 
estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  in  pri-  ?"»/"°?^.  "fe'  ".  "^**^.  ^^""^^  "  *« 
ncy  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  presented  *»f  *"  "i  *«  Russian  empire,  died  in  1505. 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and,  in  the  sW  time  ^T*"  ?*?'"*'"  ^h  f^f^^  ^i  !«»"  ^ 
he  enjoyed  it,  expended  in  buildings  and  repa-  S"  *»"•  "» IMO.andjeigned  from  1533  to  1584 
rations  at  iWbeth  Palace  and  C«ydon  HoSe  ^f^'^  enlightened  pnnce,  but  cruel  and  ar- 
near  £i5,000.  He  died  in  1663,  having  be-  •""">;:  '"*j^'  of  passion  he  killed  his  own 
quealbed  £7000  to  St  JtAn's  College,  aid  to  *'°-J^*  J"V"  PT'"'*,!  ff  S  7^  ■' 
other  charitable  uses  ne«  £5000.  HeTp^blished  ?"!!r^  V  VSo "l."^?'!,^  vii  tl  «^^-  '" 
A  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31,  and  Some  Consi-  *«4-  .  J?  ^^^^  he  established  thefint  printing- 
derations  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  P^  *»  Mwcow,  and  in  his  reign  TJiomas  Chan- 
TiTVT  cellor,  an  English  navigator,  visited  the  Russian 
JUXTAPOSmON,  II.S.  ft.  juxtaposition;  port  of  Archangel,  when  the  ciar  sent  an  em- 
A-it;ttrjaandpoii<io.  Apposition;  the  state  of  Sassv  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  discovery  of 
being  phiced  by  each  other.  Siberia  also  took  place  in  the  reign  of  this  sove- 

Norcan  it  be  a  diflerenoe.  that  the  parts  of  solid  reign. 

uodiesareheldtogetherbyhooks.  since  the  coherence        IXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 

'  k*'*^^^  be  of  difficult  conception ;  and  we  must  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants  :  natural  or- 

eithersuppose  an  infinite  number  of  them  holding  der  siith,  ensaftae :    coa.  hexapetalous,  patent, 

wjgeiher,  or  at  hut  come  to  parts  that  are  united  by  and  equal :  there  are  three  stigmata,  a  little  up- 

"a^re/uJrtaporfttoi..  GUmvUU.  j^^^  ^^  petalous.    There  are  several  species, 

Juxtaposition  is  used  by  philosophers  to  ^  consisting  of  herbaceous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous- 

denote  that  species  of  growth  which  is  performed  rooted  flowery  perennials,  from  one  to  two  feet 

Dy  the  apposition  of  new  matter  to  the  surface  high,  terminatea  by  hexapetalous  flowers  of  dif- 
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ferent  colon.  They  are  propagated  by  off-sets,  lar  towns  of  India ;  being  chiefly  buUt  of  stone  t 
vrbich  should  be  taken  off  in  summer  at  the  de-  the  streets,  which  are  large  and  spacious,  inter- 
cay  of  the  leaves :  but,  as  all  tlie  plants  of  this  sect  each  other  at  ridit  angles.  The  fortifications 
genus  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  are  carried  round  the  whole  city,  a  distance  of 
can  bear  the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter.  nearly  four  miles,  and  are  crowned  by  a  citadel  on 
IXION,  in  nibulous  history,  king  of  the  Lapi-    a  steep  rock.    The  place  is  a  great  mart  for 

thae,  married  Dia  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  horses,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trafiic  with 

whom  he  refused  to  give  Uie  customary  nuptial  all  parts  of  India, 
presents.     Deionius,  in  revenge,  took  from  him        JY'MOLD,  adj.    See  Gimal. 
his  horses ;  when  Izion,  dissembling  his  resent-  Their  poor  jades 

menty  invited  his  (ather-in-law  to  a  feast,  and    Lob  down  their  heads,  dbopping  the  hide  and  hips, 
made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  into  a  burning    And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  jymM  bit 
furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  consumed.    Lies,  foul  with  chewed  gnus,  still  and  motionless. 
Ixion,  being  afterwards  stung  with  remorse  for  his  Shaitpearg, 

cruel^,  went  mad ;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  com-        JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  be- 

passion,  not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  longing  to  the  order  of  picae ;  the  characters  of 

into  heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endea-  which  are,  that  the  bill  is  slender,  round,  and 

vour  to  corrupt  Juno.    Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  pointed ;  the  nostrils  are  concave  and  naked ;  the 

assured  of  his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  the  re-  tongue  is  very  long,  very  slender,  cylindric,  and 

semblance  of  the  goddess,  upon  which  Ixion  terminated  by  a  hard  point;  and  the  feet  sue 

begat  the  Centaurs;  but,  boasting  of  his  happi-  formed  for  climbing.    There  is  only  one  species, 

ness,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to  Tartarus,  wnere  viz. 

he  lay  fixed  on  a  wheel  encompassed  with  ser^        J*  torquilla.    The  colors  of  this  bird  are  ele- 

pents,  which  turns  without  ceasing.  gantly  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  is  markel 

IXORA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy-  with  the  plainest  kinds :  a  line  of  black  and  fer- 

nia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  ruginous  strokes  divides  the  top  of  the  head  and 

order for^-seventh, stellate :  oca. monopetalous,  back;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  ash- 

funnel-ehaped,  and  long,  superior:  the  stamina  colored,  and  beautifully  traversed  with  fine  lines  of 

above    the   throat :    the    berry    tetraspermous.  black  and  reddish-brown ;  the  quill-feathers  are 

Species  twelve ;  found  in  both  East  and  West  dusky,  but  each  web  1%  mariLcd  with  rust-color- 

Indies.  ed  spots ;  the  chin  and  breast  are  of  a  light  and 

JYENAGUR,  or  Jtepore,  a  fertile  and  popu-  yellowish  brown,  adorned  with  sharp-pointed 

lous  principality  and  city  of  Hindostan,  situated  bars  of  black ;  the  tail  consists  of  ten  feathers, 

between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-ninth  de-  broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,  of  a  pale  ash-color 

grees  of  northern  latitude,  and  in  ihe  eastern  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and  marked  with 

extremity  of  the  province  of  Ajmeer.    It  may  be  lour  equidistant  bars  of  black ;  the  irides  are  of 

estimated  at  150  miles  in  length,  by  seventy  in  a  yellowish  color.    The  wiy-neck,  Blr.  Pennant 

breadth.    This  territory  produces  sugar,  cotton,  apprehends,  is  a  bird  of  passage,  appearing  with 

tobacco,  and  all  the  grains  of  the  Eut    It  has  us  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo.    Its  note  is 

also  a  salt-water  lake,which  produces  large  portions  like  that  of  the  kestril,  a  quick  repeated  squeak; 

of  that  article.    It  contains  the  strong  fortresses  its  eggs  are  white,  with  a  ver^  thin  shell;  it 

of  Rantampore  and  Jyenagur,  and  under  the  buiVls  in  the  hollows  oftrees,makmgits  nest  of  dry 

title  of  Ambeer,  or  Abnir,  is  said  to  have  existed  grass.    It  has  a  very  whimsical  way  of  turning 

as  a  state  for  nearly  1200  years.    Its  princes  and  twisting  its  neck  about,  and  bringing  its  head 

were,  however,  compelled  to  unite  their  daugh-  over  its  shoulders,  whence  it  had  its  Latin  name 

ters  in  marriage  with  the  Mahommedan  princes,  torquilla,  and  its  English  one  of  wrr-neck :  it 

and  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Mo^  empire,  has  also  the  faculty  of  erecting  the  feathers  of  the 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Rajpoot  tnbe.  head  like  those  of  the  jay.    It  fiaeds  on  ants, 

Jtenagur,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  the  end  which  it  veiy  dexterously  tranfixes  with  Uie  bony 

of  the  seventeenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  and  sharp  end  of  its  tongue,  and  then  draws 

century,  by  rajah  Jyesing,  celebrated  for  his  en-  them  into  its  mouth ;  and,  while  the  female  is 

couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    He  built  sitting,  the  male  has  bieen  observed  to  carry  these 

an  observatory  here,  and  formed  a  set  of  astrono-  insects  to  her.-    These  birds  inhabit  Russia, 

mical  tables,  still  known  by  his  name.    This  is  Sweden,  Lapland,  Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and 

reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regn-  Bengal. 
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K. 

K,  A  letter  borrowed  by  the  English  from  the  being  remarkable  for  a  peaked  hill.    It  lies  to 

Greek  alphabet.    It  has  before  all  the  vowels  one  the  south-east  of  Salibabo  Island,  from  which  it  is 

invariable  sound :  as,  keen,  ken,  kill.    It  is  used  separated  by  a  strait  about  four  miles  wide ;  in 

after  c  at  the  end  of  woids ;  as,  knock,  clock»  long.  126°  30'  £.,  lat.  3"*  50^  N. 

crack,  back,  brick,  stick,  pluck,  check,  which  KADESH,  Kaoesh-Barnea,  or  £n-Mishpat, 

were  written  ancienUy  with  e  final:  as,  docke,  in  ancient  geography,  a  cit^  in  the  wilderness  of 

checke,  tiidte.     It  is  also  in  use  between  a  vowel  Zin,  where  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  died 

and  the  silent  e  final :  as,  cloke^  broke,  brake,  (Num.  xx.  1),  and  where  Moses  and  Aaron  dis- 

pike,  duke,  eke.    It  likewise  ends  a  word  after  a  obeying  the  Lord,  when  they  smote  the  rock  at 

diphthong :  as,  look,  break,  shook,  leek.    K  is  the  waters  of  strife,  were  condemned  to  die 

•ileot  befere  n ;  as,  knife,  knee,  knelL  without  entering  the  promised  land  (xxvii.  1 4). 

K  is  the  tenth  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  the  The  king  of  &adesh  was  one  of  the  prinoes 

seventh  consonant.  It  is  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  killed  by  Joshua  (xii.  22).    This  city  was  given 

guttural  expression  of  the  breath  through  the  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  situated  about 

mouth,  together  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  eight  leagues  from  Hebron  on  the  south.    This 

jaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth.    K,  borrowed  Kadesh  appears  to  have  been  a  different  place 

fimn  the  Greek  kappa,   was  but  little    used  from  Kadesh-bamea  in  the  wilderness  of  Par- 

among  the  Latins :  Priscian  savs,  it  was  never  ran. 

used  except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  KADMON^I,  or  Cadmonai,  an   ancient 

Dansqutus,  after  ^lust,  says,  it  was  unknown  to  people  of  Palestine,  said  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of 

the  ancient  Romans. — ^Indeed  we  seldom  find  it  mount  Uermon ;  which  lies  east  with  respect  to 

in  any  Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  ka-  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the  north  parts  ofrales- 

lendsB,  where  it  sometimes  stands  in  lieu  of  c.-*  tine ;  called  also  Heveei. 

Carthage,  however,  b  often  spelt  on  medals  with  K£MPF£RIA,  zedoary,  in  botany,  a  genus 

a  K :  SALV.  aug.  ct  caes.  pel.  eart.  and  some-  of  the  monogynia  order  and  monandria  class  of 

times  in  poetrv,  as  in  this  line,  which  contains  all  plants ;  natural  order,  eighth,  scitaminec :  co&- 

the  letters  of  ttuB  alphabet :  sexpartite,  with  three  of  the  segments  kuger 

Gaafie(iuens  Lybicos  duxit  Karthago  triamphos.       ^  ^«  '«»|»  patulous ;  and  one  only  bipartite. 
___..,  ..r  \i  1.  K.  galanga,    common  galangal,   or  lonir 

Sec  C.  Lipsius  observes  that  K  was  a  stigma  ^joary,  has  tuberous,  thick,  oblong,  fleshy  roote ; 
anciently  marked  on  the  foreheads  of  cnmmds  crowned  with  oval,  close  sitUng,  leaves,  by  pair^ 
with  a  red  hot  iron.  The  French  never  use  k,  fou,  ^^  ^^g  j^ches  long,  without  foot-stalks  iand 
excepting  ma  few  termsofart,  and  proper  names,  between  them  close  sitting  white  flowers,  with 
borrowed  fiom  other  countries.  As  an  abbrevia-  p^^i^  bottoms,  growing  singly. 
turn  K  has  various  significaUons  in  old  charten  g.  K.  rotunda,  the  round  zedoary,  has  thick. 
wid  diplomas;  e.  g.  K  R.  stood  for  chorus,  K  fleshy,  swelling,  roundish,  clustering  roots,  scud- 
s' \S'  ^^  ^^^^t  ^^  ^^'  ^„^^^  ingup  spear-shaped  leaves,  six  or  eight  inches 
KR.  AM.  N.  cams  amicus  noster,  K  S.  chaos,  i^^g^  ^ear  half  as  broad,  on  upright  foot-stalks  : 
^.  f*PJ!®  ^^^^  .  U  Sometimes  K  alone  and  between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots, 
stood  for  Carthage.— M.  Berger  observes,  that  a  Hsc  whitish  flowers,  tinged  with  green,  red,  yel- 
capital  K,  on  the  reverse  of  the  medals  of  the  low,  and  purple  centres.  Both  these  are  per- 
eastern  emperors,  signified  Konstantinus ;  and  ^^^1  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^g  ^^  annually  in 
on  the  Greek  medaU  he  considers  it  to  signify  gpring,  and  decay  in  winter.  They  flower  in 
KOIAH  SYPIA,  CcBlesyna.  K  on  the  ci-de?ant  summer  :  each  flower  is  of  one  peUl,  tubulous 
French  com  denoted  money  coined  at  Bourdeaux.  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  six 
K  as  a  numeral  signified  250,  according  to  the  p^rts;  they  continue  three  or  four  weeks  in 
verse ;  «K  quoque  ducentos  et  qumqu^nta  teauty,  but  are  never  succeeded  by  seeds  in  this 
tenebit.'  When  it  had  a  stroke  at  top  (K)  i^  country.  Both  these  species  must  be  potted  in 
stood  for  250,000.  light  rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hot- 

KAARTA,  a  considerable  kingdom  of  Western  house,  giving  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  but 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bambana ;  on  more  sparingly  in  winter.  They  are  propagated 
the  south  by  the  Ba  Woolima,  which  separates  it  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  spring,  just  before 
from  Fooladoo ;  on  the  west  by  Kasson ;  and  on  they  begin  to  push  forth  new  leaves.  They  are 
the  sooth  by  Ludamar.  It  produces  the  lotus  in  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  abundance ;  and  is  in  extent  about  200  Siam  for  the  sake  of  the  roots ;  the  use  of  which, 
miles  long,  by  eighty  broad.  Kemmoo  is  the  says  Ksmpfer,  is  to  remove  obstructions  of  the 
capital;  but  the  chief  fortresses  are  Joko  and  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  stomach,  discuss 
Gedingooma.  flatulencies,  and  to  strengthen  the  bowels  and 

KABARDA,  a  territory  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  Ihe  root  was  for- 
Asiatic  Russia,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  merly  used  in  this  country  m  bitter  infusions; 
of  the  Terek.  but  is  now  laid  aside,  on  account  of  its  flavor 

K  ABRUANG,  a  well  cultivated  island  in  the    being  disagreeable. 
Fjistem  seas,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumfer-        KAFFRARIA  and  Kaffer.    See  Caffs  a 
ence.     It  may  seen  about  eighteen  leagues  off,    an. 
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KAHLEN-GEBIRGEy  a  branch  of  the  Noric  matsh,  formed  by  the  Lauter ;  on  ine  other  a 
AlpSy  commencing  near  Kloster-Nenbcrg,  on  the  wood.  It  is  the  chief  placft  of  a  district;  and 
Danube,  a  few  miles  above  Vienna,  and  extend-  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  lyceums  or  pro- 
bigp  under  a  variety  of  names,  as  £ir  as  Wip-  vincial  schook  lately  erected  in  the  circle  of  the 
pach,  in  Camiola.  It  was  the  Mons  Cetius  of  Rhine ;  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Vosges 
the  ancients,  which  separated  the  provinces  of  both  to  Mentz  and  Landan.  In  1792  and  179S 
Noricum  from  Pannonia,  and  induaes  the  rug-  it  was  the  scene  of  much  hard  fighting,  and 
|;ed  track  called  the  Forest  of  Vienna.  Its  basis  suffered  severely.  Inhabitants  2360.  Thirty- 
is  calcareous  rock.  four  miles  W.  N.  W.   of  Spire,  and  forty-two 

Kahlobe,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  pro-  S.  S.  W.  of  Mentz. 
vince  of  Lsdiore,  Hindostan,  which   belong  to        KAJAAGA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  called  also 
the  Seiks.  Gallaro,  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
'KAIN  (Henry  Lewis  le),  a  modem  French  Bambouk,  north  by  the  Senegal,  and  west  by  Bon- 
actor  of  eminence,  was  bom  at  Paris  April  14th,  dou  and  Foota  Torra.    Bir.  Park  says,  the  air  is 
1728,  and  originally  a  maker  of  surgeons'  instra-  more  pure  and  salubrious  than  at  any  settlement 
ments.    Voltaire,  struck  with  his  talents  for  the  on  the    coast,    and    the   sur6u3e   is   beautiful 
stage,  drew  him  from  his  shop,  and  gave  him  and   picturesque.     The  inhabitants  are  called 
important  advice  and  instmction ;  but  never  Serawoollies,  or  Seracolets,  and  carry  on  trade 
saw  him  perform  in  public.    Le  Kain  made  his  in  slaves  with  the  fiictors  on  the  Gambia, 
debut  in  the  character  of  Brutus,  September  4th,        RAKETI,  the  most  easteriy  and  mountainous 
1750,  while  the  poet  i^as  in  Prussia,  and  suc^  province  of  Georgia,  now  subject  to  Russia.     It 
ceeded  admirably  in  exhibiting  the  more  violent  nas  been  exposed  to  numerous  wars ;  and  tlie 
emotions  of  the  mind.    He  was,  however,  ad-  country  is  covered  with  roins.    The  Russians 
dieted    to    those    vicious    indulgences,  which  however,  have  lately  exerted  themselves  to  re- 
destroyed  his  respectability  and  his  constitution,  store  its  population  and  fertility, 
and  at  length  occasioned  his  death,  by  inflam-       RAKUNDY,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  oeai 
mation  of  the  bowels,  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  the  head  of  the  Rio  Nunes,  bordering  on  the 
forty-nine.    He  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  Foulah  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo.    It  was  faul 
100,000  crowns.  to  the  British  expedition  destined  to  explore  the 

KAIRWAN,  or  Kairoan,  a  city  of  Africa  in  Niger,  both  major  Peddie  and  captain  dampbelt 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  second  only  to  the  capital,  dying  here.  It  is  1 60  miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  extensive  KALEIDOSCOPE  (of  Gr.  caXoc,  beautiful, 
inland  commerce  by  caravans,  of  which  it  is  the  and  ci^,  form  or  likeness),  an  optical  instni- 
centre.  The  great  mosque  Dr.  Shaw  was  not  ment,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster  of  Kd  in- 
allowed  to  enter,  but  was  told  that  the  pillars  burgh,  which,  combining  mirrors  in  a  particular 
of  granite  by  which  it  was  supported  were  not  manner,  produces  a  symmetrical  reflection  of 
less  than  500  in  number,  and  considers  it  in  the  beautiful  images,  which  .may  be  varied  indefi- 
great  variety  of  its  ancient  materials  the  most  nitely. 

magnificent  stmcture  of  Northern  Africa ;  but  a        Some  earlier    philosophers    have    suggested 

single  inscription  could  not  be  discovered.    It  polygonal  speculums,  particularly  B.  Porta  and 

is  supposed   to  be  the  Vicus  Augusti  of  the  Kircher ;  but  the  practical  application  of  the 

ancients,  and  lies  in  a  sandy  and  barren  district,  principle    to  reflectors    inclined  towards  each 

supplied  with  vrater  only  by  rain  collected  in  a  other  at  small  angles  was  wholly  a  suggestion  of 

large   pond.      It  often    sufl*ers    severely   from  Dr.   Brewster's.    It  first  occurred   to  him   in 

drought.     Long.  9"  57'  E.,  lat.  35**  36'  N.  1814,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  into  the 

KAISARIEH,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  an-  polarisation  of  light.  Repeating,  at  a  later 
cient  Caesarea  and  capital  of  Cappadocia.  It  period,  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Biot  on  'that 
stands  on  the  south  siae  of  a  long  fertile  plain,  subject,  and  extending  them  to  some  other  fluids, 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  called  Aigish.  Dr.  Brewster,  for  his  greater  convenience,  placed 
Two  branches  of  this  ridge  advance  a  short  dis-  them  in  a  triangular  trough,  formed  by  two 
tance  into  the  plain,  and  form  a  small  recess,  in  plates  of  glass,  cemented  together  at  their  sides, 
which  tlie  city  sUnds.  The  houses,  though  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle.  The  ends  being 
built  of  stone,  are  mean  in  appearance ;  but  the  closed  up  with  plate  gUm,  cemented  to  the  other 
place  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade  with  plates,  the  trougn  for  the  reception  of  the  fluids 
all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cotton  is  was  fixed  horizontally :  and  nis  eye  being  now 
here  cultivated  in  great  quantities,  and  sold  placed  at  one  end  without  the  trough,  some  of 
both  as  a  raw  material  and  manufactured  into  the  cement  which  had  been  pressed  through  be- 
cloth.  The  inhabitants  who,  amount  to  25,000,  tween  the  plates  at  the  object  end,  appeared  to 
consist  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  be  arranged  in  a  remarkably  regular  and  striking 
About  *a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  is  Eski  manner.  This  led  him  to  form  an  instrument 
Shehr,  or  the  Old  Town,  which  contains  a  vrith  a  view  to  producing  this  effect,  which  he 
number  of  rained  structures,  and  gateways,  showed,  with  more  of  the  liberality  of  science 
mingled  and  covered  with  modem  buildings,  than  the  pradence  of  this  world,  to  several  mem- 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  filth  and  stench.  Near  hers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The 
it  is  a  castle,  falling  into  decay.  Long.  35*  18'  result  was,  that  the  instrament  became  known 
E.,  lat.  38"  41'  N.  in  London,  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  a 
KAISERSLaUTERN,  or  Lautern,  a  forti-  patent  for  it;  and,  being  simple  in  principle  it 
fied  town  of  the  Bavarian  province  on  the  Rhine,  was  at  once  Urgely  manufiictured. 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate.    It  has  on  one  side  a        Dr.  Brewster  calculates  that  in  London  and 
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Paris  together,  Aot  less  than  200,000  were  sold  Gregorian  kalendar,  arising  from  the  negUgenoe 

in  three  months :  though,  ont  of  this  immense  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors ;  yet  this  kalen- 

number,  there  was  perhaps  not  1000,  he  adds,  dar  is  adhered  to  by  the  Romanists  throughout 

Gonstnictedupon  scientific  principles,  or  capable  (^  Europe^  &c.,  and  used  wherever  the  Roman 

giving  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  power  of  breviary  is  used. 

the  kaleidoscope ;  and  of  the  millions  who  have        The  Roman  kalendar  owed  its  origin  to  Ro- 

witnesseditseffects,thereareperhapsnotlOOwho  mulus;  who  only  divided  the  year  into  ten 

have  any  idea  of  the  principles  upon  vrfaich  it  is  months,  making  it  begin  in  the  spring,  on  the  1st 

constructed,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  those  of  March;  imagining  the  sun  made  his  course 

effects  are  produced.    For  these  principles  we  through  all  the  seasons  in  304  days.   Romulus's 

must  refer,  according  to  our  plan,  to  the  article  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who  added  two 

Optics.  months  more,  January  and  February;  placing 

KA'LENDAR,   ii.  s.      Lat   caleruUe,     Now  them  before  March :  so  that  hb  year  consisted 

written  calendar.    An  account  of  time.  of  355  days,  and  began  on  the  1st  of  January. 

A  Kalendar  is  a  distribution  of  time,  ac-  He  chose,  however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
commodated  to  the  uses  of  life ;  or  a  table  or  to  make  an  intercalation  of  45  days,  which  he 
almanac,  containing  the  order  of  days,  weeks,  divided  into  two  parts;  intercalating  a  month  of 
months,  feasts,  &c.  happening  throughout  the  twenty-two  days  at  the  end  of  each  two  years ; 
▼ear.  See  Chronology,  Month,  Year,  &c.  and,  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more,  another 
It  is  called  kalendar,  from  the  word  kalends,  of  twenty-three  di^s ;  which  month,  thus  inter- 
anciently  written  in  large  characters  at  the  head  posed,  he  called  liiarcedonius,  or  the  intercalary 
of  each  month.  See  Kalends.  The  days  in  February.  But  these  intercalations  being  ill  ob- 
kalendars  were  originally  divided  into  octoades,  served  by  the  pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  committed 
or  eights ;  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the  the  care  of  them,  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
Jews,  into  bebdomades,  or  sevens;  which  cus-  the  constitution  of  the  year;  which  Cfesar,  when 
torn,  Scaliger  observes,  was  not  introduced  among  sovereign  pontiff,  endeavoured  to  remedy.  To 
the  Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Theodosius.  this  end,  he  consulted  Sosigenes,  a  celebrated  as- 
There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  dif-  tronomer  of  those  times ;  who  found,  that  the 
ferent  forms  of  the  year  and  distributions  of  time  dispensation  of  time  in  the  kalendar  could  never 
established  in  different  countries.  The  Jewish  be  settled  on  any  sure  footing  without  having 
kalendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel  about  the  year  regard  to  the  annual  course  of  the  sun.  Ac- 
360,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year  cordingly,  as  the  sun's  yearly  course  is  performed 
ni»y  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  Julian  kalendar.  in  365  days,  six  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to 

The  Gregorian  kalendar  is  that  which,  by  means  the  same  number  of  days:  the  year  of  this  cor- 

of  epacts,  rightly  disposed  through  the  sieveral  rection  of  the  kalendar  was  a  year  of  confusion; 

months,  determines  the  new  and  &11  moons,  and  they  being  obliged,  in  order   to  swallow  up 

the  time  of  Easter,  with  the  moveable  feasts  de-  the  sixty-five  days  that  had  been  imprudently 

pending  thereon,  in  the  Gregorian  year.    The  added,  and  which  occasioned  the  confusion,  to 

Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the  add  two  months  besides  the  Marcedonius,  which 

Julian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  chanced  to  fall  out  that  year :  so  that  this  year 

epacts  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  golden  rihmbers :  consisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days.    This 

for  the  use  and  disposition  whereof  see  Epact.  reformation  was  made  A.  U.  C.  708,  and  A.  A.C. 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  is  far  preferable  42,  or  43. 

to  the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  detects.  For,        The  Roman  kalendar,  called  Julian,  from  its 

first,  according  to  the  Gregorian  intercalation,  the  reformer  Julius  Caesar,  is  disposed  into  quadri- 

equinoxsometimes  comes  after  the  21st  of  March  ennial  periods;    whereof  the  first  three  years, 

as  far  as  the  23d  ;  and  sometimes  anticipates  it,  which  he  called  communes,  consist  of  365  days  ; 

falling  on  the  19th ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  and  the  fourth,  bissextile,  of  366 ;  by  reason  of 

fells  on  the  20th  of  March,  is  sometimes  the  the  six  hours,  which  in  four  years  make  a  day, 

paschal ;  yet  not  so  accounted  by  the  Gregorians.  or  somewhat  less,  for  in  134  years  an  intercalary 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gregorians  account  the  day  is  to  be  retrenched.    On  this  account  pope 

full  moon  of  the  22d  of  March  the  paschal;  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  advice  of  Clavius  and 

which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not  pas-  Ciaconius,  appointed  that  the  hundredth  year  of 

chal.    In  the  first  case,  therefore,  EsLSter  is  cele-  each  century  snould  have  no  bissextile,  excepting 

biated  in  an  irregular  month ;  in  the  latter  there  in  each  fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  subtraction  is 

are  two  Easters  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  year,  made  of  three  bissextile  days  in  the  space  of 

In  like  manner,  the  cyclical  computation  being  four  centuries,  by  reason  of  the  eleven  minutes 

founded  on  mean  full  moons,  which  yet  may  wanting  in  the  six  hours  whereof  the  bissextile 

precede  or  follow  the  true  ones  by  some  hours,  consists.    The  reformation  uf  the  kalendar,  or 

the  paschal  full  moon  may  fall  on  Saturday,  the  new  style,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 

whicn  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday:  her   1582,  when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at 

whence,  in  the  first  case,  Easter  is  celebrated  once,  so  many  having  been  introduced  into  the 

eight  days  later  than  it  should  be ;  in  the  other,  computation  since  the  time  of  the  council  of 

it  is  celebrated  on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon,  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defect  of  eleven  minutes, 
with  the  Jews  and  Quartodeciman  heretics ;  con-        The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  tlie 

rary   to   the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Roman  Kalendar,  with  an  account  of  the  deities 

Scaliger  and  Calvisius  show  other  faults  in  the  to  which  the  several  days  are  consecrated:—- 
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Janaariui. 

Februarius. 

1       Kal.      Junoniy  Jano,  Jot!,  JCsculaplo. 

1 

Kal.          Lucaria.   Janoni. 

3        IV.  Non. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

8        III.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

4      Prid.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

5    Nons. 

5 

Nons. 

6      VIII.  Id. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

7       VII.  Id. 

7 

VII.  Id. 

8         VI.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

9          V.  Id.    Agonalia. 

9 

V.  Id. 

10         IV.  Id. 

10 

rV.  Id. 

11        III.  Id.    CarmenUdia. 

11 

III.  Id. 

12      Prid.  Id.    CompiUlia. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

13      Idas,           Jovi  Statori. 

13 

Idu.%        Faoni  Fest  et  Jot. 

14      XIX.  Kal.  F. 

14 

XVI.  Kal.  M. 

15  XVIII.  Kal. 

15 

XV.  Kal.  Lupercalia. 

16    XVII.  Kal. 

16 

XIV.  KaL 

17      XVI.  Kal. 

17 

XIII.  Kal.  Quirinalia,  Fomacalia.  Diis 

18        XV.  Kal. 

manibus  sacra  feralia. 

19      XIV.  Kal. 

18 

XII.  Kal. 

20     XIII.  Kal. 

19 

XI.  Kal.  De«  Muts. 

21       XII.  Kal. 

20 

X.  Kal.  Charistia. 

32        XI.  Kal. 

21 

IX.  Kal.  Terminalia. 

23           X.  Kal.    Sementins  ferise. 

22 

VIII.  Kal. 

24         IX.  Kal. 

23 

VII.  Kal.  Regifugium 

25     VIII.  Kal. 

24 

VI.  Kal. 

26       VII.  Kal. 

25 

V.  Kal. 

27         VI.  Kal.    Castori  et  Polluxi. 

26 

IV.  Kal. 

28          V.  Kal. 

27 

III.  Kal.  Equina. 

29         IV.  Kal.  Equina. 

28 

Prid.  Kal. 

30        III.  Kal.  Pad. 

31       Prid.  Kal.   Diis  Penatibus. 

; 

Martins. 

Aprilts. 

1        Kal.        Matronalia  Junonis  Lueiniae. 

1 

Kal.            Veneri  et  Fortune  virili. 

Ancylia  Martis. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

2      VI.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

3        V.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

4      IV.  Non. 

5 

None.          Megalesia. 

5     III.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id.    Fortanv  publicc.  Dine  na- 

6   Prid.  Non.  Veste. 

talis. 

7  Nonse. 

7 

VII.  Id.    Natalis  Apol. 

8  VIII.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

9    VII.  Id. 

9 

V.  Id.    Cerealia.  Ludi  Circenses. 

10      VI.  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id. 

11        V.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id. 

12      IV.  Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id.    Maena  Mater  Romam  ad- 
ducta. 

13      III.  Id. 

14    Prid.  Id.  Equina  altera; 

13 

Idus.          Jori  Victori,  et  Libertati* 

15   Idus.           AnnePerenns. 

14  XVIII.  Kal.  M. 

16  XVII.  kal.  A. 

15 

XVII.  Kal.  Foidicidia. 

17   XVI.  Kal.  Libera] ia,  Agonia. 

16 

XVI.  Kal. 

18     XV.  Kal. 

17 

XV.  Kal. 

19   XIV.  Kal.  Quinquatria  Minenre. 

18 

XIV.  Kal.  Equiria  in  Cir.  Max. 

20  XIII.  Kal. 

19 

XIII.  Kal. 

21     XII.  Kal. 

20 

XII.  Kal. 

22      XI.  Kal. 

21 

XI.  Kal.  Palilia,  Agonalia,  Rome  na- 

23       X.  Kal.  Tubilustr'ium. 

talis. 

24      IX.  Kal. 

22 

X.  Kal. 

* 

25  VIII.  Kal.  Hilaria.  Matris  Deiim  Festa. 

23 

IX.  Kal.  Vinalia.   Jovi  et  Veneri. 

26     VII.  Kal. 

24 

VIII.  Kal. 

27      VI.  Kal. 

25 

VII.  Kal.  Robigalia. 

28       V.  Kal.  Megalesia. 

26 

VI.  Kal.  Latins  Ferie. 

29      IV.  Kal. 

27 

V.  Kal. 

30     III.  Kal.  Jano,  Concordia,  Saluti,  Paci. 

28 

IV.  Kal.  Floralia.                                        \ 

31    Prid.  Kal.  Diana!. 

29 

III.  Kal. 

• 

30 

Prid.  Kal.  V(!sts  Palatine. 
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Mains. 


Janios. 


3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1^ 


IS 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
I  30 
31 


Kal.    Bon«  Dec  Laribus  pnestitibiis  ■ 

araposita. 
VI.  Non. 
V.  Non. 

IV.  Non. 
in.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 
Nome. 
VIII.  Id. 
VII.  Id.  Lemnria. 
VI.  Id. 
V.  Id. 
IV.  Id.  MartU  btsoltoris. 

III.  Id. 
Prid.  Id. 
Idas,         Mercnrii  natalis.  Mercatonun 

diet  festus. 

XVCI.  Kal.  J. 

XVI.  Kal. 

XV.  Kal. 

XIV.  Kal. 

XIII.  Kal. 

XII.  Kal.  Agonalia  Vejovi. 
XL  Kal. 

X.  Kal.  Volcano.  Maiae.Tubilustrium. 
IX.  Kal.  Regifdgium  Alteram. 
VIII.  Kal. 
VII.  Kal. 
VI.  Kal. 

V.  Kal. 

IV.  Kal. 
III.  Kal. 

Prid.  Kal. 


1  Kal.        Marti.   Carnae  Dee. 

2  IV.  Non. 

3  III.  Non.  BellonsB. 

4  Prid.  Non. 

5  Nonae. 

6  VIII.  Id.  Sponsoris  Jovis. 

7  VII.  Id.  lAidi  piscatoriL 

8  VI.  Id. 

9  V.  Id.  Vests,  Aiinns  Cofoaator. 

10  IV.  Id.  Matralia. 

11  in.  Id.  Forti  Fortnns. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Matris  MatatK. 

13  Idas,        Jovis  inricti.  Quinquatras  mi- 

nnacala. 

14  XVIII.  Kal.  J. 

15  XVII.  Kal. 

16  XVI.  Kal. 

17  XV.  Kal. 

18  XIV.  Kal. 

19  XIII.  Kal.  Minervae  in  Arent 

20  XII.  Kal.  Summanalia. 

21  XI.  Kal. 

22  X.  Kal. 

23  IX.  Kal. 

24  VIII.  Kal.  Foitis  Foitons. 

25  VII.  Kal. 

26  VI.  Kal. 

27  V.  JoTis  Statoris,  et  Laili. 

28  IV.  Kal. 

29  in.  Kal. 

30  Prid.  Kal.  Herculis  et  Maaamm. 


Julius. 


1  Kal. 

2  VI.  Non. 

3  V.  Non. 

4  IV.  Non. 

5  in.  Non.  Popalifiigjum. 

6  Prid.  Non, 

7  None.  Caprotins.    Ancillaram  fe»- 

tum. 

8  VHI.  Id. 

9  VH.  Id. 

10  VI.  Id. 

11  V.  Id.  Ladi  ApoUinares. 

12  IV.  Id.  Fortane  muUebris. 

13  III.  Id. 

14  Prid.  Id. 

15  Idus,        Castoris  et  Pollucis. 

16  XVII.  Kal.  A. 

17  XVI.  Kal.  Alliensis  dies  atra. 

18  XV.  Kal. 

19  XIV.  Kal. 

20  XIII.  Kal. 

21  XII.  Kal. 

22  XI.  Kal. 

23  X.  Kal. 

24  IX.  Kal. 

25  VIII.  Kal.  Forinalia. 

26  VII.  Kal. 

27  VI.  Kal. 

28  V.  Kal.  Neptunalia. 

29  IV.  Kal. 

30  in.  Kal. 

31  Prid.  Kal. 


Angnstoti 


1 

Kal. 

2 

IV. 

3 

III. 

4 

Prid. 

5 

None. 

6 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

8 

VI. 

9 

V. 

10 

IV. 

11 

III. 

12 

Prid. 

13 

Idus, 

14 

XIX. 

15  XVIII. 

16 

XVII. 

17 

XVI. 

18 

XV. 

19 

XIV. 

20 

XIII. 

21 

XII. 

22 

XI. 

23 

X. 

24 

IX. 

25 

VIII. 

26 

VII. 

27 

VI. 

28 

V. 

29 

IV. 

30 

III. 

31 

Prid. 

Spa. 
Non. 
Non. 
Non. 

Sahiti. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id.  Soli  IndigetL 

Id. 

Id.  Opi  et  Cereri. 

Id.  Herculi  magno  custodi. 

Id. 

Diane,  Veitamno. 
Kal.  S. 
Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Pottumnalia. 
Kal.  Consualia.Sabinaramraptas. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Vinalia  aecunda. 
Kal.  Vinalia  rastica. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Vulcanalia. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Opi  Consive. 
Kal. 
Kal. 

Kal.  Are  Victorie. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
Kal. 
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September. 

October. 

1       Kal.        Vulcani  tutela  Septemb. 

1 

Kal.          Martis  tutela  Oct. 

2         IV.  Non. 

2 

VI.  Non. 

3        III.  Non.  Dionysia. 

3 

V.  Non. 

4       Prid.  Non. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

5    None. 

5 

III.  Non. 

6     VIII.  Id.  Erebo. 

6 

Prid.  Non. 

7       VII.  Id. 

7 

Nonac. 

8         VI.  Id. 

8 

VIII.  Id.  Pysnepsia  Apoll. 

9          V.  Id 

9 

VII.  Id. 

10         IV.  Id 

10 

VI.  Id.  Oscophoria. 

11      III.  Id 

11 

V.  Id. 

12       Prid.  Id, 

12 

IV.  Id.  Augustalia. 

13      Idiu,         Jori  CapitoUi  Dedic.     Praetor 

13 

III.  Id.  Fontinalia. 

Clarum  pangit 

14 

Prid.  Id. 

14  XVIII.  Kal. 

15 

Idus,        Mercuric  Mercatores  sacr. 

15    XVII.  Kal.  Ludi  Roman!  sive  Magni  per 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

4  dies. 

17 

XVI.  Kal. 

16      XVI.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal.  Jovi  Liberatori.  * 

17        XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal.  Armilustrium. 

18      XIV.  Kal. 

20 

XIII.  Kal. 

19     XIII.  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal. 

20       XII.  Kal.  RomuU  natalis. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

21         XI.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Hoc  mense  Libero  sacr.  fiebat 

22           X.  Kal 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

23         IX.  Kal 

25 

VIII.  Kal.  Vertumni  feriae. 

24     VIII.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

25       VII.  Kal.  Veneri.  Satumo.  Mania. 

27 

VI.  Kal.  Ludi  Victoria. 

26         VI.  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal. 

27          V.  Kal.  Fortune  reduci. 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

28         IV.  Kal 

30 

III.  Kal. 

29        III.  Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

30      Prid.  Kal.  Meditrinalia,    Epulum    Mi- 

nervsB. 

1 

NoTember. 

December. 

1       Kal.        Dians  tutela  bic  meosis. 

1 

-  ■  1 
Kal.          Fortunae  Muliebris  festum.       1 

2        IV.  Non. 

2 

IV.  Non.                                                 1 

3        III.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non.  Neptiino  et  Minervae.             1 

4      Prid.  Nou.  Jovis  epulum. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

5   None.           Neptunalia. 

5 

Nona.           Faunalia. 

6     VIII.  Id. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

7      VII.  Id. 

7 

VII.  Id.      Junoni  Jugali. 

8        VI.  Id. 

8 

VL  Id. 

9          V.  Id. 

9 

V.  Id. 

10        IV.  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id.    Agonalia* 

11        III.  Id.    Maria  clauduntur  usque  ad 

11 

III.          Alcyonii  dies. 

VI.  Id.  Mart. 

13 

Prid.  Id.    Equiria. 

12      Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idusy 

13     Id  us,         Pithagia,  Lectisternia. 

14 

XIX.  Kal.  Brumalia. 

14  XVIII.  Kal. 

15  XVIII.  Kal.                                                 ; 

15    XVII.  Kal.  Ludi  Plebeii. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

16     XVI.  Kal. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  Saturnalia. 

17       XV.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

18     XIV.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal.  Opalia. 

19    XIII.  Kal.  Ciena  Pontificum  in  honorem 

20 

XIII.  Kal.  Sigillaria.                               ! 

Magnse  Matris. 

21 

XII.  Kal.  Angeronalia.     Herculi    et 

20      XII.  Kal. 

Cereri. 

21        XI.  Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal.  Feria  diet.  Corapitalia. 

22         X.  Kal.  Plutoni  ct  Proserpimi. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Ferifs  Jovis.   Laurentinalia. 

23        IX.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal.  Juvenalis  dies. 

24     VIII.  Kal.  Bnimalia. 

25 

VIII.  Kal.                                                1 

25      VII.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal.                                                1 

26        VI.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

27          V.  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal.  Hie  mensis  Satumo  sacer.       1 

28        IV.  Kal. 

29 

IV.  Kal.  Vesta  verb  tutela.                    * 

29       Hi.  Kal. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

30     Prid.  Kal. 

31 

Prill.  Kal. 
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Kalchdab  is  also  applied  to  divers  other  com-  or  before  the  kalends ;  and  so  back  to  the  13thy 

positionii  respecting  the  tweWe  months  of  the  where  the  ides  commence :  which  are  likewise 

vear.    In  this  sense  Spencer  has  given  the  Shep-  numbered  invertedly  to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones 

herd's  Kalendar ;  Evdyn  and  Miller  the  Gair-  begin ;  which  are  numbered  after  the  same  man- 

dener's  Kalendar,  &c.  ner  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the 

Kalbitdab,  kalendarium,  originally  denoted,  kalends  of  April.    See  Ides  and  Nones.    The 

among  the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  ac-  rules  of  computation  by  kalends,  nones,  and 

count  of  moneys  at  interest,  which  became  due  ides,  are  contained  in  the  following  verses : 

(m  the  kalends  of  January,  the  usual  time  when  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  cujusque  est  dicta  kalends. 

the  Koman  usurers  let  out  their  money.  get  Maius  nonas,  October,  Julius,  et  Mars ; 

KALENDARIUM  Festom,  a  festival  among  Quatuor  at  reliqui ;  habet  idus  quiUbet  octo. 

the  ancient  Romans,  held  on  the  kalends  of  Inde  dies  reliquos  onmes  die  esse  kaleiidas ; 

January,  or  new  year's  day.    The  Christians  Quas  retro  numerans  dices  a  mense  sequente. 
retained  much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonness 


the  feast  o/fcois;  sometimes  also  libertas  de-  concerning  their  duty  and  conduct,  especially 

cembrica.     The  people  met  masked    in    the  "lA  regard  to  the  imposition  of  penance, 

church ;  and  in  a^udicrous  way  proceeded  to  Kalehds  of  Januaby,  in  Roman  anUquity, 

the  election  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bishop,  who  a  wlemn  festival  consecrat^  to  Juno  and  Janus; 

exercised  a  jurisdiction  VvW  them  suiuble  to  ^^?«"^  ^.  ^°^  offered  rows  and  sacnfices 

the  festivity  if  the  occasion.    Fathers,  councils,  ^  ^^^  ^"^«»'  ^^  eichanged  presents  among 

and  popes,  long  Uboied  to  restrain  this  license  tJ>«"«elves  as  a  token  of  friendship     But  it  was 

to  littlTpurpwe.     The  feast  of  the  kalends  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were  then 

was  in  «e  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  obliged  to  pay  their  mteIes^  &c.    Hence  Horace 

Q0glQ_^  calls  it  tristes  kalendss. 

KAL'ENDS,  n.«.    The  first  day  of  every  KA'LI,!^*.    An  Arabic  word.    Sea-weed,  of 

month  amongst  the  Romans;   more  correcUy  the  ashes  of  which  glass  was  made ;  whence  the 

written  Calends.  word  alkali. 

.    ,      ._. I,  .u  *  L  I    J    •  -k^  The  ashes  of  the  weed  kaU  are  sold  to  the  Vene- 

And  wotert  wen  that  W«rfjrr»  she  tun.  for  their  gUitwoA..                           Ib<»». 

To  any  woman  that  wol  lover  be  ^ 

For  she  taught  all  the  craft  of  trewe  living.  KALM  (Peter),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  and 

CkMuer,  Prologue  to  the  L^emde  of  Good  Women,  pupil  of  Linnsus.     He  was  a  native  of  Finland, 

This  se,  clepe  I  the  tempestuous  matere  *"d  was  born  in  the  year  1715.     Having  im- 

Of  depe  dispaire,  that  Troilus  was  in ;  bibed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 

But  now  of  hope  the  hdendet  begin.  he    pursued    his   inclination   with   much   zeaL 

H.  TroUm  ami  Cremide,  and    industry.     His  first  researches  were  re- 

I^  this  pernicioQs  hour  warded  by  the  discovery  of  nany  new  plants  in 

Stand  as  accursed  «n  the  fcotoiAr.  Sweden,  of  which  he  gave  some  account  to  the 

Shaktpeare,  Maeieth.  botanical  world  between  the  years  1742  and 

Kalemos,  Kalekdje,  or  Calends,  in  the  1746.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  explore 
Roman  chronology,  the  first  day  of  every  month,  the  properties  of  plants,  boUi  with  respect  to 
The  word  is  formed  from  coXew,  I  call  or  pro-  their  uses  in  medicine,  and  in  the  useful  arts ; 
claim ;  because,  before  the  publication  of  the  so  that  planting  and  agriculture  occupied  some 
Roman  festi,  it  was  an  office  of  the  pontifices  to  portion  of  his  attention.  His  reputation  as  a 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  give  naturalist  caused  him  to  be  appointed  professor 
notice  thereof  to  the  rex  sacrificulus;  upon  at  Abo,  and  in  October,  1747,  he  set  out  upon 
which  a  sacrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  sum-  his  travels,  sailing  fit)m  Gottenburg  for  America ; 
moned  the  people  together  in  the  C^apitol,  and  but  on  account  of  a  violent  hurrioane  was 
there  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  obliged  to  take  .shelter  in  a  port  of  Norway, 
of  kalends,  or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would  whence  he  could  not  depart  till  the  ensuing 
be ;  which  he  did  by  repeating  this  formula  as  February,  when  he  proceeded  immediately  for 
often  as  there  were  days  of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  London.  From  hence  he  went  to  North  America, 
Novella.  Whence  the  name  calends,  from  calo,  as  we  learn  from  his  book ;  and,  having  spent 
cadare.  This  is  Varro's  account.  Others  derive  two  or  three  years  in  exploring  whatever  was 
the  appellation  hence,  that  the  people  being  con-  worthy  of  observation  in  that  country,  he  re- 
▼enea  on  this  day,  the  pontifex  proclaimed  the  turned  to  his  professorship  at  Abo  in  1751.  The 
several  feasts  or  holidays  in  the  month ;  a  cus-  expenses  of  this  undertaking  appear  to  have  ex- 
tern which  continued  till  A.  U.  C.  450,  when  C.  ceeded  what  was  allowed  him  by  the  Academy 
flavins,  the  cumle  sdile,  ordered  the  fasti  or  of  Sciences,  so  that  our  author  was  obliged  to 
kalendar  to  be  set  up  in  public  places,  that  every  live  rather  penuriously  upon  his  return.  Yet 
hody  might  know  tne  difference  of  times,  and  he  found  means  to  cultivate,  in  a  small  garden  of 
the  return  of  the  festivals.  The  kalends  were  his  own,  several  hundred  plants,  for  the  use  of 
reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  retrograde  order,  the  university,  as  there  was  no  public  botanical 
Thus,  e.  g.  the  first  of  May  being  the  kalends  garden  at  Abo. 

of  fiftay,  the  last  or  the  30th  of  April  was  the  His  discoveries  in  botany  very  materially  en- 

pridie  kalendaruro,  or  2d   of  the  kalends   of  riched  th«  Species  Plantarum  of  his  great  master. 

May ;  the  29th  of  April,  the  3d  of  the  kalends,  and  the  Linnsean  Herbarium  abounds  with  speci- 
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mens  brought  home  by  him,  distinguished  by  the  stylus  and  tweWe  stamina  ;  which,  vrhen  the 

letter  K.    Haller  eDumerates  a  long  list  of  tracts  flower  first  opens,  appear  lying  close  to  the 

publbhed  by  Kalm,  and  his  inaugural  disserta-  sides  of  the  cup  at  equal  distances,  their  apices 

tion  appeared  in  the  Amaenitates  Academicae  of  being  lodged  in  ten  little  hollow  cells,  which, 

linnjsus.    He  was  originally  intended  for  the  being  prominent  on  the  outside,  appear  as  so 

ecclesiastical  profession,  but  was  drawn  aside  many  little  tubercles.    The  flowers  are  succeeded 

from  this  pursuit  by  attending  the  lectures  of  by  small  round  capsules;  which  when  ripe  open 

Linnsus  on  natural  history,  given  in  the  uni-  in  five  parts,  and  discharge  their  small  oust  like 

Tersity  of  Upsal.    Indeed,  it  was  through  the  seeds.     This  species  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 

recommendation  of  Linnsus  that  professor  Kalm  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  the  northern  conti- 

was  fixed  upon  to  undertake  the  voyage  to  North  nent  of  America ;  yet  it  is  not  common,  but 

America,    ne  afterwards  made,  at  his  own  ex-  found  only  in  particular  places ;  it  grows  on 

pense,  a  very  extensive  tour  into  Russia,  the  history  rocks  hanging  over  rivulets  and  running  streams, 

of  which  never  appeared  in  print,  but  which  and  on  the  sides  of  barren  hills.    It  blossoms  in 

is  supposed  to  have  furnished  considerable  mat-  May,  and  continues  in  flower  the  greatest  part 

ter  for  the  work  of  a  Swedish  writer,  who  pub-  of  &e  summer. 

lished  a  book  of  travels  in  that  kingdom.   Kalm  KALMUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  also 

was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  Eluths,  inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the 

of  Sciences,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  year  Europeans  call  Western  Tartary.  See  Taetabt. 

1779,  affed  sixty-four.  They  are  in  general,  says  profiessor  P^Ias,  of  a 

KALMIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono-  middle  size,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  aee  among 
gynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants ;  na-  them  a  person  that  is  tall ;  the  women  especially 
turel  order  eighteenth,  bicomes :  cal.  quinque-  are  of  low  stature,  and  have  very  agreeable 
partite :  cob.  salver^haped,  formed  with  five  features.  Their  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and 
nectariferous  horns  on  the  under  or  outer  side  ;  very  few  have  any  defects  contracted  in  in&ncy. 
CAP.  quinquelocular.  Of  this  genus  there  are  Their  education,  being  left  solely  to  nature^  pro- 
two  species,  viz.  cures  for  them  a  well  formed  bodv  and  sound 

1.  K.  angustifolta,  which  rises  to  about  sixteen  constitution.    Their  skin  is  pretty  mir,  especially . 

feet,  producing  ever-green  leaves,  in  shape  like  when  voung;  but  the  lower  sort  idlow  their 

the  lauro-cerasus,  but  small,  and  of  a  shining  male  children  to  go.  quite  naked,  both  in  the  heat 

dark  green.    The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  the  of  the  sun  and  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  their 

buds  of  which  appear  in  autumn  wrapped  up  in  felt  huts ;  the  men  too  sleep  naxed,  covered 

a  conic  scaly  perianthium,  on  which  is  lodged  a  only  with  their  drawers;  and  thus  they  acquire 

viscous  matter,  which  protects  them  from  the  that  yellowish-brown  color  which  characterises 

severe  cold  in  winter.    These  buds,  dilating  in  them.    The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very 

the  following  spring,  break  forth  into  twenty  or  delicate  complexion ;  among  those  of  a  certain 

more  monopetsdoiis  flowers,  divided  into  five  rank  are  found  some  with  the  most  beautiful 

segments,  and  set  singly  on  pedicles  half  an  frees,  the  whiteness  of  which  is  set  off"  by  the 

inoi  long.    These  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  fine  black  of  their  hair :  and  in  this  as  well  as 

white :  but  on  a  near  view  are  of  a  fiiint  bluish  in  their  features  they  perfectly  resemble  die 

color,  which,  as  the  flower  decays,  grow  paler,  figures  in  Chinese  paintings.    Tue  [^ysiognomy 

One  of  the  five  petals  is  longer  and  more  concave  of  the  Kalmucs  is  peculiar.    Stransets  are  made 

than  the  rest,  and  is  blended  with  purple,  green,  to  believe  that  it'  is  frightfully  d^rmed ;  and, 

and  yellow  specks,  being  a  viscous  matter  on  though  indeed  there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be 

the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.    The  convex  found,  yet,  in  general,  their  countenance  has  an 

side  of  the  same  petal  is  also  speckled  with  yel-  openness  Uiat  bespeaks  a  mild,  frank,  and  social 

lowish  green.    The  pointal  rises  from  the  centre  disposition.    In  many  it  is  of  a  roundish  shape, 

of  the  flower, and  has  its  head  adorned  with  scar-  ana  exceedingly  agreeable;  among  the  women 

let,  and  surrounded  by  ten  stamina,  whereof  some  would  be  thought  beauties  even  in  those 

three  are  long  and  seven  short,  whose  farina  European  cities  where  the  taste  is  most  scrupo- 

issues  out  at  a  small  round  hole  at  its  top.    This  lous.    The  characteristic  features  of  a  Kalmuc 

elegant  tree  adorns  the  western  and  remote  parts  or  Mongul  countenance  are  the  following:-— die 

of  Pennsylvania,  always  growing  in  the  most  interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliqndy 

sterile  soil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hilk  dovrnwards  towards  the  nose,  and  is  acute  and 

and  river  banks,  in  shady  moist  places.  fleshy ;  the  eye-brows  are  black,  narrow,  and 

3.  K.  latifolia,  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  rises  much  arched ;  the  ,nose  is  of  a  structure  quite 

usually  to  five  or  six  feet,  and  sometimes  twice  singular,  being  generally  flat  and  broken  towards 

that  height  in  its  native  places.    The  stems  of  the  forehead ;  the  cheek-bone  is  high,  the  head 

some  are  as  big  as  the  small  of  a  roan*s  leg,  and  and  face  very  round  ;  the  ^e  is  dark,  the  lips 

covered  with  a  brown  rou^h  bark.    The  wood  thick  and  fleshy,  die  chin  short,  and  the  teeth 

is  verjT  close  grained,  heavy,  and  hard  like  box.  exceeding  white,  continuing  so  to  old  age;  the 

The  limbs  in  general  are  crooked,  and  grow  ears  are  of  an  enormous  size,  standing  out  from 

irregular;  but  are  thickly  clothed  with  stiff*  the  head.    These  chanders  are  more  or  less 

smooth  leaves  of  a  shining  bright  green.    The  visible  in  each  individual ;  but  the  person  diat 

flowers  grow  in  bunches  on  the  tops  of  the  possesses  them  all  in  the  highot  degree  is  oonsi- 

branches  to  foot-stalks  of  three  inches  long :  dered  as  the  most  b^uitifully  formed.    Among 

they  are  white,  stained  with  purplish-red,  con-  all  the  Mongul  nations  the  men  have  much  less 

sisting  of  one  leaf  in  form  of  a  cup,  divided  at  beard  than  in  our  European  countries, and  among 

tlie  verge  into  five  sections  ;•  in  the  middle  is  a  the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.    Ilie  Kalmucs 
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have  moit  of  it;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  signal  is  not  obeyed,  the  person  is  consideied  as 

beard  is  very  scanty  and  thi%  and  few  have  an  CQemy  or  a  robber,  and  is  often  pursued  as 

much  hair  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.    They  such.    They  enter  willingly  into  friendships  - 

enjoy  the  bodily  senses  in  the  greatest  perfection,  but  these  connexions  are  not  quite  disinterested ; 

They  find  the  subtilty  of  their  sense  of  smell  for  to  give  and  to  receive  presents  are  with  them 

very  useful  in  their  militaxy  expeditions ;  by  it  essential  articles.    A  mere  trifle,  however,  is 

they  perceive  at  a  great  distance  the  smoke  of  a  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner 

fire,  or  the  smell  of  a  camp.    Many  of  them  can  of  service ;  and  they  are  never  ungrateful  as  &r 

tell  by  applying  the  nose  to  the  hole  of  a  fox,  or  as  they  are  able.    Ajaversity  cannot  deprive  them 

any  other  quadruped,  if  the  animal  be  within  or  of  courage,  nor  alter<  their  good  humor.     A 

not.    They  bear  at  a  great  distance  the  tram-  Kalmuc   will  never  beg  if  he  be  in  the  ex- 

Sling  of  horses,  the  noise  of  an  enemy,  of  a  tremcst  miseiy,  but  rather  endeavour  to  acquire 
ock  of  sheep,  or  strayed  cattle ;  they  have  only  a  subsistence  by  labor,  or  even  by  robbery, 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  to  But  they  are  yery  hospitable.    A  Kalmuc  pro- 
apply  their  gar  close  to  the  turf.    But  nothing  vided  with  a  horse,  arms,  and  equipage,  may 
is  more  astonishing  than  the  acuteness  of  their  ramble  through  the  country  for  months  together, 
right,  and  the  extraordinary  distance  at  which  without  taking  with  him  either  money  or  provi- 
they  often  perceive  very  minute  objects,  such  as  sions.    Wherever  he  comes  he  finds  friends, 
the  dust  raised  by  cattle  or  horses,  and  this  from  from  whom  he  meets  with  the  kindest  reception, 
places  very  little  elevated,  in  immense   level  and  is  entertained  in  the  best  manner  their  cir- 
deserts,  though  the  particular  inequalities  of  the  cumstances  afibrd.     His  wants  are   suoplied 
surfiice,  and  the  vapors  which  in  fine  weather  with  the  most  afiectionate  cordiality.      £very 
are  seen  to  undulate  over  the  soil  in  great  heats,  stranger,  of  whatsoever  nation,  is  well  receiyed  by 
considerably  increase  the  difficulty.    They  are  a  Kalmuc ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  having  his 
also  accustomed  to  trace  the  print  of  a  foot  in  effects  in  the  greatest  security  the  moment  he  has 
these  deserts  by  the  sight  alone.    The  Kalmucs  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  his  host: 
possess  many  good  qualities,  which  give  them  a  for  to  rob  a  guest  b  considered  by  the  Kalmucs 
yery  great  superiority  over  the  wandering  Tar-  as  the  worst  of  crimes.    When  the  master  of  the 
tars.    A  certain  natural  sagacity,  a  social  dispo-  house  sits  down  to  meat,  in  company  with  others 
sition,  hospitality,  eagerness  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  indeed  by  serving 
their  chiefs,  much  curiosity,  and  a  certain  viva-  himself  and  his  family,  but  whatever  remains  is 
city   accompanied   with   good    humor,   which  distributed  among  all  present    When  any  one 
hardly  ever  forsakes  even  the  most  wretched  receives  a  present  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides 
among  them,  form  the  fair  side  of  their  charao-  it  faithfully  with  his  companions,  even  though  of 
ter.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  careless,  super-  inferior  mnk.  But  they  are  much  more  nigeardly 
ficial,  and  want  true  courage;  they  are  credulous,  of  their  other  efiects,  and  especially  of  their 
and  yet  cunning  and  distrustful ;  and  they  have  cattle,  and  do  not  willingly  give  these  away,  un- 
a  great  inclination,  authorised  by  custom,  for  less  a  friend  has  accidentally  suffered  the  loss  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery.    They  are  less  his  flocks,  when  he  is  sure  to  be  most  willingly 
indolent    than    most   other    Asiatics.      Those  assisted.    Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related,  as  an 
among  them  who  exercise  any  trade,  or  who  article  of  their  hospitality,  that  they  abandon 
hire  themselves  to  the  Russians  for  labor  or  for  their  wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greatest 
fishing,  are  very  a.ssiduous  and  indefatigable,  fiicility,  and  in  general  are  very  little  inclined  to 
They  sleep  but  little,  soing  to  rest  late  and  rising  jealousy.    Their  robberies  are  never  committed 
with  the  sun.    But  their  extreme  dirtiness  can  upon  their  equals,  and  even  the  greater  part  of 
neither  be  disguised  nor  justified,  and  proceeds  the  rapine  exercised  on  other  tribes  is  founded 
jouch  more  from  their  education.    With  regard  on  hatred  or  national  quarrels :  neither  dofthey 
to  their  intellectual  faculties,  notwithstanding  willingly  attempt  this  by  open  force,  but  prefer 
their  want  of  instruction  and  information,  they  the  machinations  of  cunning.    It  must  also  be 
possess  good  natural  parts,  an  excellent  memory,  confessed,  that  it  is  only  those  that  live  with 
and  a  strong  desire  to  learn.    They  acquire  the  princes,  and  in  camps  where  these  hold  their 
Russian  language  with  Caicility,  and  pronounce  courts,  ox  their  priests,  that  are  most  addicted  to 
it  well ;  in  which  last  article  they  veiy  much  these  practices ;  while  the  common  people,  satis- 
aurpass  the  Chinese.    Though  generally  of  a  fied  with  the  pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life,  spend 
aanguine  and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  their  days  in  innocent  simplicity,  and  never 
more  amicably  together  than  could  be  expected  attack  the  property  of  anotner  till  forced  by 
in  a  people  that  lead  so  independent  a  life,  necessity,  or  led  by  their  superiors,  who  show 
They  seldom  come  to  blows  even  over  their  them  the  example.    The  Kalmucs  are  very  fiiith- 
cups,  and  their  quarrels  are  hardly  ever  bloody,  fill  to  their  princes;  they  endure  every  sort  of 
A  murder  very  rarely  happens,  though  their  oppression,  and  yet  are  with  difficulty  induced 
anger  has  something  in  it  exceedingly  fierce,  to  revolt :  but,  if  they  belong  to  a  prince  who 
The  Kalmucs  are  very  afiable ;  and  of  so  social  has  not  become  so  by  right  of  succession,  they 
a  disposition,  that  they  will  go  several  miles  to  very  easily  rebel.    Tliey  honor  old  age.    When 
salute  a  traveller,  and  to  enquire  into  the  object  young  men  travel  with  such  as  are  older  than 
of  his  journey.    When  a  troop  of  Kalmucs  per-  themselves,  they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care 
ceiye  any  person  at  a  distance,  it  is  customary  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  of  the  feast    They  are 
for  them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  exceedingly  prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to 
next  eminence,  whence  he  makes  a  signal  with  their  sovereign  or  their  nation,  or  which  are  re- 
his  cap  for  the  person   to  draw  near;  if  this  commended  to  their  direction  by  the  priests,  to 
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whom  they  yield  an  unreserved  obedience.  The  ing  their  houses  and  ftiraiture  from  place  to 
moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  those  pl^ce.  They  think  a  bull  equal  to  fifty  cows, 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  use  among  all  Their  sheep  have  large  tails,  exceedingly  fat, 
the  roaming  Asiatics.  The  truly  ingenious  in-  and  which  furnish  a  suet  as  soft  as  butter.  They 
Yention  of  these  tents  was  undoubtedly  con-  have  also  \zm  pendant  ears,  and  their  heads  are 
ceived  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  most  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarse,  and  the 
probably  by  the  Mongul  nations.  As  they  can  ewes  seldom  have  horns :  one  ram  is  sufficient 
oe  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  and  folded  in  a  small  for  100  ewes:  the  wool  is  only  fit  to  make  felt 
compass,  they  are  very  useful,  and  perfectly  for  tents.  Many  sheep  die  during  winter,  and  a 
agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  these  people,  greater  number  still  of  the  early  lambs ;  the 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  carriages.  The  skins  of  which  are  wrought  into  &ose  fine  furs 
frame  of  these  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  cover-  so  much  esteemed  in  Russia  and  foreign  parts, 
ed  with,  though  made  as  light  as  possible,  yet  The  rich  Kalmucs  only  have  camels ;  for  they 
are  a  sufficient  load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen,  are  very  dear,  multiply  slowly,  and  are  subject 
fiut  the  capacity  of  these  huts,  their  warmth  in  to  many  diseases.  They  are  euarded  with  much 
winter,  their  strength  in  resisting  tempests  and  care  in  winter,  yet  many  of  them  die  of  con- 
excluding  rain,  abundantly  compensate  for  this  sumptions  and  diarrhoea,  occasioned  probably 
inconvenience.  The  wood  endures  many  years ;  by  tne  moisture  of  their  pasture.  No  animal  is 
and  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into  holes  in  so  much  tormented  with  insects ;  and  they  often 
the  second  year,  yet,  as  they  do  not  consider  it  die  in  summer  of  those  they  swallow  in  eating 
disgraceful  to  have  them  patched,  they  make  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  birch.  The  meloe 
them  serve  a  good  deal  longer.    The  huts  are  in  proscarabsus,  which  covers  all   the  plants  in 

Seneral  use  from  the  prince  down  to  the  meanest  many  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fatal 
Lalmuc,  differing  only  in  size  and  in  the  embel-  to  them.    In  spring,  when  they  cast  their  hair, 
lishments  within.    In  winter  they  are  warm,  even  and  which  &lls  at  once  fit)m  every  part  of  their 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  their  body,  they  are  exposed  to  the  bite  of  the  spider 
cattle,  to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  scorpion,  whose  wound  is  so  venomous,  that  the 
recourse,  for  want  of  other  combustibles,  in  camel  dies  of  it  in  less  than  eight  days,  some- 
many  places  of  the  deserts  which  are  destitute  times  in  three.    Camels*  milk  is  thick,  unctuous, 
of  wockI.     In  summer  they  remove  the  felt  to  and  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  this  last  property 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.    The  master  of  the  tent  has  makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  lea.    They  use 
his  bed  placed  opposite  to  the  door  behind  the  the  hair  for  stuffing  cushions,  and  for  making 
fire-place.    The  bedstead?  are  low  and  made  of  ropes,  pack-thread,  felt,  and  very  beautiful  cam- 
wood.   The  rich  adorn  their  beds  with  curtains,  leti.    The  camels  with  two  bunches  afford  a 
and  spread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the  ground,  very  uneasy  seat  to  the  person  who  rides  them; 
When  a  Kalmnc  possesses  an  idol,  he  places  it  their  trot  is  so  heavy,  and  even  their  vralk  so 
near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  sets  before  it  rude,  that  he  receives  the  most  violent  shocks  at 
several  small  consecrated  cups  full  of  water,  every  step.     When  a  Kalmuc  horde  intends  to 
milk,  or  other  food.    On  festivals  the  idol  is  remove  in  search  of  fresh  pasture,  which  in 
decorated,  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  summer  happens  every  four,  six,  or  eight  days, 
burnt  before  it.    The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  people  are  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  best 
their  whole  means  of  subsistence,  depend  on  place  for  the  khan  or  prince,  for  tke  lama,  and 
their  flocks,  which  many  of  tliem  reckon  by  for  the  hut  containing  the  idols.    These  begin 
hundreds  and  even  by  thousands.    A  man  is  the  march,  and  are  followed  by  the  whole  troop, 
thought  capable  of  living  on  his  possessions  On  these  days  the  women  paint  and  dress  them- 
when  he  is  master  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  selves  in  their  best  clothes.    The  Kalmucs  are 
mares  with  a  stallion.    The  animals  they  have  supplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk,  cheese,  but- 
in  greatest  abundance  are  horses,  homed  cattle,  ter,  and  flesh,  which  are  their  chief  articles  of 
and  sheep.    Camels,  which  require  time  and  food.    They  also  eat  the  roots  and  stalks  of  many 
pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much  with  them :  vrild  plants;  such  as  the  bulbous-rooted  chervil, 
they  are  besides  too  delicate ;  and  it  is  only  the  dandelion,  &c.    Their  ordinary  drink  is  the 
rich  or  the  priests  who  possess  any  of  idem,  milk  of  mares  or  covra.    The  former  when  fresh 
Their  horses  are  small,  too  weak  for  the  draught,  has  a  disagreeable  taste  of  garlic ;  but  it  takes, 
and  too  wild ;  but  they  are  veiy  swift,  and  sup-  as  it  grows  sour,  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavor ; 
port  with  ease  the  weight  of  a  man.    They  may  it  neither  yields  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnishes  a 
oe  made  to  gallop  for  several  hours  successively  very  wholesome  reft^hing  beverage,  which  in- 
without  injury ;  and  can  pass  two  days  without  ebriates  when  taken  to  excess.    They  never  use 
drinking.    They  have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  new  milk,  nor  milk  or  water  that  has  not  been 
hard ;  and  may  be  used  at  all  times  without  boiled.    Their  milk  is  boiled  as  soon  as  it  is 
being    shod.     They  perpetuate    their   species  taken  from  the  animal ;  when  cold  it  is  poured 
^   without  any  assistance  from  man.    The  Kalmucs  into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
castrate  the  greater  part  of  their  male  foals,  and  as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  sufficient  to  turn 
slit  their  nostrils,  tnat  they  may  breathe  more  the  new  sour.    This  communicates  to  the  milk  a 
freely  wnen  they  run.    The  stallions  are  never  vinous  fermentation.  As  often  as  the  Kalmucs  pro- 
separated    from  their   mares,  that   there  may  cure  much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  intoxicate 
always  be  plenty  of  milk.  Their  homed  cattle  are  themselves  with  the  spirituous  liquor  which  they 
of  a  beautiful  shape,  they  keep  more  bulls  than  distil  from  it.   Mares*  milk  is  the  most  spirituous ; 
are  necessary  for  the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  distillea  remains 
number  of  them  as  beasts  of  burden  for  carry-  twenly-four  hours  in  summer,  and  threfc  or  four 
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days  in  winter,  in  those  corrupted  bags,  to  pre-  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  popu- 
pare  it  for  the  operation.  Cows' milk  yields  one-  lation  amounts  to  17,000,  employed  largely  in 
thirtieth  part,  and  mares'  milk  one-fifteenth  of  roanufocturing  woollen,  canvas,  cotton,  hats, 
spirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  Tery  watery,  paper,  and  leather.  It  is  107  miles  south-west  of 
and  consequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capa-  Moscow,  and  437  south-east  of  St.  Petersburg, 
ble  of  being  long  kept  in  glass-bottles.  The  KAM,  at^.  Crooked.  Fr.  cam ;  in  Erse 
rich  Kalmucs  increase  its  strength  by  a  second  kam  is  squint  eyed,  and  applied  to  any  thing 
distillation.  These  people  are  exceedingly  fond  awry :  clean  kam  signifies  crooked,  athwart, 
of  tea  and  tobacco.  The  former  is  so  dear,  as  it  awry,  across  firom  the  purpose.  Ital.  a-tchtmbo : 
comes  to  them  from  China  by  the  way  of  Russia,  hence  our  English,  a-^wnbo  Clean  kam  is, 
that  the  poor  people  supply  its  place  with  vari-  by  vulgar  pronunciation^  brought  to  kim,  kam. 
oos  wild  plants ;  such  as  liquonce,  the  seed  of  This  is  clean  loam ;  merely  awry, 
the  shaip-feaTed  dock,  and  Tartarian  maple,  the  iihaJapeart. 
roots  of  wild  angelica,  &c.  The  Kalmucs  are  KAMA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
excellent  horsemeiL  Their  arms  are  lances,  love.  '  Tlie  Hindoo  god,'  says  Sir  W.  Jones, 
bows  and  arrows,  poniards,  and  crooked  sabres;  'appears  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
the  rich  have  fire-aims.  They  wear,  when  at  Eros,  and  the  Roman  Cupid ;  but  the  Indian 
war,  coats  of  mail,  and  their  helmets  are  gilt  at  description  of  his  person  and  arms,  his  family, 
top.  Falconry  and  hunting  are  their  chief  attendants,  and  attributes,  has  new  and  peculiar 
amoaements.  Their  passion  for  play,  especially  beauties.  According  to  the  mythology  of  Hin- 
cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excess  as  in  any  dostan,  he  was  the  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general 
nation.  The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  attracting  power,  and  married  to  Reti,  or  Afieo- 
in  diversions ;  and  nowever  miserable  their  tioo ;  ana  his  bosom  friend  is  Vasanta,  or 
manner  of  life  nay  seem  to  us,  they  are  quite  Spring.  He  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
happy  with  it.  They  cannot  endure  for  any  sometimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  con- 
time  the  air  of  a  close  room;  and  think  our  sort  in  the  midst  of  his  gardens  and  temples;  and 
custom  of  living  in  houses  insupportable.  The  sometimes  riding  by  moonlight  on  a  parrot,  or 
greatest  part  of  them  arrive  at  a  vigorous  old  age;  luri,  and  attended  by  dancing  girls  or  nymphs, 
their  diseases  are  neither  frequent  nor  dangerous,  the  former  of  whom  bear  his  colors,  which  are  a 
Bfeo  of  eighty  or  100  years  old  are  not  uncom-  fish  on  a  red  ground.  His  &vorite  place  of 
non;  and  at  that  age  they  can  still  endure  resort  is  a  tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and 
the  exercise  of  riding.  Simple  food,  free  air,  a  principally  the  plains  of  Matra ;  where  Krishna 
haidv  constitution,  continual  exercise,  and  a  also  and  the  nine  Gopea,  who  are  clearly  the 
mind  free  from  care,  are  the  causes  of  their  Apollo  and  Muses  of  toe  Greeks,  usually  spend 
health  and  longevity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  the  night,  in  music  and  dancing.  His  bow  of 
migratory  people,  whose  manner  of  life  seems  sugar-cane  or  flowers,  with  a  string  formed  of 
so  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  bees,  and  his  five  arrows,  each  pointed  with  an 
should  have  been  subjected  firom  time  immemo-  Indian  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  equally 
rial  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  an  absolute  new  and  beautifiil.  He  has  more  than  twenty 
sovereign.  Neither  written  records  nor  tradi-  names;  that  of  Kam,  or  Kama,  signifies  desire, 
tions  have  preserved  any  trace  of  their  ever  having  a  sense  which  it  also  bears  in  ancient  and  modem 
enjoyed  a  state  of  independence.  On  the  con-  Persian.'  Kandeo  is  a  more  popular  way  of 
tniy,  they  say,  they  have  always  been  subject  to  expressing  his  name.  He  is  also  called  Maka- 
Uians,  whose  authority  has  been  transmitted  to  ra-ketu,  sdluding  to  the  fish  in  his  banner,  which 
them  by  succession,  and  is  considered  as  a  right  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  homed  shark  ; 
perfectly  sacred  and  divine.  Makara  is  also  the  zodiacal  sign  Capricorn :  Kan- 

KALUGA,  a  large  and  fertile  government  of  durpa,  meaning  love,  is  another  of  his  names ; 

die  Russian    empire,  formeriy  a  province  of  and  Pushpa-danva,  or  with  a  bow  of  flowers. 

Moscow,    containing    twelve    distncts.    It    is  Mara  is  another.    Ananga  means  the  incorpo- 

bounded  by  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Smo-  real,  derived  firom  a  very  popular  fable  of  Kaona 

lensko,  Tula,  and  Orel,  lying  between  35°  48^  having  been  reduced  to  a  mental  essence  by 

and  37^  52*  of  E.  long.,  and  51°  and  54°  30^  of  Siva ;  thus  related  in  the  Ramayana,  book  i. 

N.  lat.     Its  territorial  extent  is  8500  souare  sect.  22.    '  Kandarpa,  the  wily  one,  wounding 

miles.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oka,  the  Upa,  Stiianu,  the  lord  of  the  eods,  while,  with  up- 

and  the  Schisdra.    The  climate  is  healthy,  the  lifted  arm,  he  was  engaged  in  sacred  austerities,, 

soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and  in  part  met  the  desert  of  his  crime  from  the  eye  of  the 

a  black  rich  mould.  The  productsare  com,  hemp,  great  Rudra;  all  his  members  being  scorched 

and  flax.    It  also  contains  iron  mines ;  and  the  with  fire,  fell  from  his  body ;  he  was  thence 

raanufiictures  are  important  for  Russia,  the  larger  called  Ananga,  bodiless,  and  the  place  where  it 

establishments  being  nearly  fifty  in  number,  and  happened  Kama,  desire.'    His  name  of  Smara, 

the    capital    employed     being    estimated    at  the  ideal,  may  refer  to  his  mother  Maya,  roean- 

£1,000,000  steriing.    Tlie  population  is  about  ing  illusion.    Madan,  Madamat,  and  Makada- 

860,000  Russians  of  the  ureek  church.    The  mat,  major  Moor,  from  whose  Hindoo  Pantheon 

exports  consist  of  lamb-skins,  Russia  leather,  this  article  is  taken,  deems  derived  from  a  root 

hemp,  csiivas,  wax,  and  honey.  signifying  sweetness  and  intoxication,  or  plea- 

Kaluga,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  govern-  surable  merriment,  but  not  approaching  to  arun- 

ment,  lies  on  the  Oka,  and  has  some  respectable  kenness.     Kama  is  said  to  have  been  Uie  son  rf 

public  buildings,  such  as  the  government  house,  Krishna  and  Rukmeni,  that  is,  incarnated  in  u 

the  liieh  church,  &c. ;  but  is  irregulariy  built ;  son  of  theirs. 
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KAMINIECKy  a  strong  old  town  of  Poland,  Here  is  but  one  navigable  river,  called  the 

the  capital  of  Podolia,  with  a  castle  and  a  bi-  Kamtachatka.  It  has  a  long  north  and  north-east 

shop*s  see.    It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  course,  and  &lls  into  the  £astem  Ocean  in  lai. 

who  restored  it  in  1690,  after  the  treaty  uf  Car-  56°  30'  N.    Vessels  of  100  tons  may  navigate  if 

lowitr.    When  the  Russians  forcibly  seized  part  150  miles:  but  the  lakes  are  numerous;  and 

of  the  Polish  territories,  in  the  beginning  of  form,  in  their  frozen  state,  the  chief  means  of  in 

1793,  this  fortress  held  out  a  long  time,  but  at  tercourse  between  the  inhabitants, 

last  surrendered.     The  castle  b  seated  on  a  Timber  for  ship-building  is  amongst  the  mos* 

craggy  rock,  110  miles  west  of  Bracklau,  and  raluable  of  the  products  of  Kamtschatka:  itprin 

120  south-east  of  Lemburg.  cipally  consists  of  beach  and  dwarf  pine.    Hera 

KAMIS,  or  Cam  IS,  in  the  Japanese  theology,  also  are  found  the  willow  and  cedar.    Com  and 

denotes  deified  souls  of  ancient  heroes,  who  are  vegetables  seldom  arrive  to  any  perfection, 

supposed  still  to  interest  themselves  in  the  wel-  Furs  and  skins  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade : 

fare  of  the  people  over  whom  they  anciently  the  sable  is  common,  but  not  so  beautifol  as  in 

commanded.    The  principal  one  is  Tensio  Dai  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia ;  several  varieties 

Sim,  the  common  father  of  Japan,  to  whom  of  the  Arctic  fox  are  also  found.  The  bear  is  the 

are  paid  extraordinary  devotions  and  pilgrim-  most  formidable  wild  animal:  to  hunt  which  is  a 

ages.  chief  pursuit,  and  to  imitate  his  gambols  the 

KAMP  Fight,  in  old  law  writers,  denotes  chief  amusement  of  the  KamtschaUlales.  The 
the  trial  of  a  cause  by  duel,  or  a  legal  combat  coast  and  rivers  swarm  with  fish;  among  which 
of  two  champions  in  the  field,  for  decision  of  the  salmon,  shell  fish,  and  herrings,  are  all  excel- 
some  controversy.  In  this  mode  of  trial  the  lent.  Woodcocks,  snipe,  grouse,  and  wild  ducks 
person  challenged  must  either  accept,  or  acknow-  and  geese  are  also  plentiful ;  the  natives  preserve 
ledge  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  the  eggs  of  the  last  in  the  fat  of  their  fish, 
was  accused.  If  it  was  a  crime  deserving  death,  Beautiful  shrubs  are  occasionally  seen :  such 
the  camp  fight  was  for  life  and  death :  if  the  as  the  mountain  ash,  wild  rose,  and  raspberry ; 
offence  aeserved  only  imprisonment,  the  camp  there  is  also  a  variety  of  berries :  but  the  most 
fight  was  accomplished  when  one  combatant  had  valuable  commort  production  is  a  wild  root  called 
subdued  the  other,  so  as  either  to  make  him  yield  saranne,  which  genemlly  supplies  the  place  of 
or  take  him  prisoner.  The  accused  had  liberty  bread :  to  which  ma^  be  added  a  plant  called 
to  choose  another  to  fight  in  his  stead,  but  the  sweet  grass,  used  m  various  preparations  of 
accuser  was  obliged  to  perform  it  in  his  own  cookery,  and  capable  of  yielding  a  strong  dii* 
person,  and  with  equality  of  weapons.  No  tilled  liquor.  Sulphur  abounds;  and  many 
women  were  permitted  to  be  spectators,  nor  men  mineral  sources  are  found  in  the  mountains;  bat 
under  the  age  of  thirteen.  Tne  priest  and  the  no  mines  have  been  worked,  except  one  small 
people,  who  looked  on,  were  engaged  silently  in  iron  one. 

prayer,  that  the  victory  might  h\\  to  him  who  The  natives  are  considered  a  different  race  from 

had  right.    None  might  cry,  shriek,  or  give  the  the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia :  they  are  short 

least  sign;  which  in  some  places  was  executed  and  broad,  but  with  slender  arms  and  legs,  black 

with  so  much  strictness,  that  the  executioner  hair,  round  &ce,  high  cheek  bones,  and  sunken 

stood  ready  with  an  axe  to  cut  off  the  ri^t  hand  eves.    The  popuhuion  has  diminished  under  the 

or  foot  of  the  party  that  should  offend  herein.  Kussianeoyemment  from  12,000  or  15,000  to  less 

He  that,  being  wounded,  yielded  himself,  was  than  half  that  number.    Epidemic  disorders  are 

at  the  other's  mercy  to  be  killed  or  suffered  to  frequent,  and  commit  great  devastations.     The 

live.    But  if  life  was  granted  he  was  declared  number  of  real  Kamtschatdales,  retaining  their 

infamous  by  the  judge,  and  disabled  from  ever  ancient  usages,  do  not  amount  to  4000,  and  are 

bearing  arms,  or  riding  on  horseback.      See  chiefly  scattered  on  the  northern  col^t.  Their  cha* 

Battel.  racter  is  mild  and  hospitable,  and  they  live  together 

KAMTSCHATKA,  or  Kamptchatka  is  a  in  great  harmony,,  and  to  a  good  old  age.     But 

peninsula  of  an  irregular  elliptical  figure,  at  the  they  are  very  indolent  and  sensual.  Formeriythey 

soutli-east  extremity  of  Siberia.    It  forms  a  part  carried  on  frequent  wars ;  never  indeed  engaging 

of  the  Russian  government  of  Irkoutsk,  and  dis-  in  regular  battle,  but  attacking  at  night,  and  hy 

trict  of  Okhouk,  extending  from  51^  to  62*  N.  ambuscade.    Sometimes  a  party  thus  surprised 

lat.,  and  from  155^  to  165°  £.  long.      It  is  would  kill  first  their  women,  and  then  tbem- 

bounded  west  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk ;  east  and  selves,  rather  than,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 

south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  north  by  the  ray ;  for  the  women  were  generally  carried  off. 

Koriak  country.  Their  arms   were  clubs,    lances,  and  arrows, 

A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  this  peninsula  pointed  with  bone:  but,  since  they  have  been 

from  north  to  south,  and  many  traces  of  volca-  subject  to  Russia,  these  wars  are  no  longer  per- 

noes  have  been  observed.    One  in  particular,  of  mitted. 

which    remarkable  eruptions  are    recorded  in  In  winter  their  habitations  are  sunk  into  the 

1737, 1763  and  1767;  is  said  to  be  still  active,  ground.    They  dig  a  hole  five  feet  deep,  the 

It  is  called  the  Nijni  Kamtschatsk,  and  can  be  breadth  and  length  proportioned  to  the  number 

seen  at  a  distance  of  180  miles.    Its  eruption  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  middle  fix  four  or 

lasts  sometimes  for  a  fortnight,  and  covers  the  five  thick  wooden  pillars;  over  these  they  lay 

whole  country  for  thirty  miles  with  ashes  to  the-  balks,  upon  which  they  form  the  ceiling,  leaving 

depth  of  several  inches.    The  climate  is  remark-  in  the  middle  an  oblong  square.     The  fire  is  in 

ably  cold  for  the  latitude ;   having  but  three  one  of  the  long  sides  of  this  square :  between 

months  of  imperfect  summer.  the.  pillars  round  the  walb  they  make  benchOi 
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upon  which  ead  .amily  lies  separately ;  but  on  that  with  them ;  and  they  celebrate  it  with  unbounded 

side  opp(»ite  to  the  fire  there  are  no  benches,  it  Ixense. 

being  designed  for  their  Idtchen,  in  which  they        The    Kamtschatdales   commonly    travel    in 

dress  their  Tictuals.    They  adom  the  walls  with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.    The  animals  used  for 

mats  made  of  grass.  The  entrance  is  by  ladders,  this  purpose  are  of  a  middling  size,  of  various 

placed  near  the  fire  hearth ;  so  that,  when  they  colors,  though  mo«»t  are  white,  black,  or  gray, 

are  heating  their  huts,  the  steps  of  the  ladder  hi-  In  travelling  they  make  use  of  those  that  are 

come  so  hot,  and  the  smoke  so  thick,  that  it  is  castrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  sledge, 

ilmost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  go  up  or  They  drive  and  direct  their  dogs  wi^  a  crooked 

down.  stick  about  four  feet  long,  which  they  sometimes 

Their  summer  dwellings  are  reared  on  eight  adom  with  different  colored  thongs.  They  drive 

or  nine  pillars,  about  two  fiithoms  long,  or  more,  their  sledge  sitting  upon  their  rt^t  side,  with 

fixed  in  the  ground,  and  bound  together  with  their  feet  hanging  down ;  for  it  would  be  looked 

balks  laid  over  them,  which  they  cover  with  upon  as  a  disgtace  for  a  man  to  sit  down  at  the 

rods  and  grass :  fastening  spars  and  a  round  bottom  of  the  sledge,  or  to  allow  any  person  to 

sharp  roof  at  top,  which  they  cover  with  bram-  drive  him.    It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  these 

bles.    They  fasten  the  lower  ends  of  the  spars  to  sledges;    for,  unless  a   man  keeps    an   exact 

the  balks  with  ropes  and  thongs,  and  nave  a  balance,  he  is  liable  every  moment,  from  the 

door  on  each  side  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  height  and  narrowness  of  them,  to  be  over- 

The  fine  southern  Kamtschatkans  build  their  vil-  turned.    The  highest  achievement  is  to  drive 

lages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  standing  on  one  foot    In  a  rugged  road  this 

naturally  strong,  twenty  versts  from  the  sea;  would  be  veiy  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  stop 

their  summer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of  till  they  come  to  some  house,  or  are  entangled 

the  rivers.  by  something  upon  the  road :  in  descending  any 

They  generally  make  their  boats  of  poplar ;  great  declivity  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  except 

but  the  Kuriles,  not  having  any  wood  of  their  one,  and  lead  them  softly  down.    They  walk  up 

own,  make  use  of  what  is  thrown  on  shore  by  hills  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to 

the  sea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  drag  up  the  sledge  empty.    After  a  deep  snow, 

also  make  boats  of  the  skins  of  sea-animals,  before  it  has  bemi  hardened  by  a  fitost,  a  man 

which  they  sew  together  with  whales' beards,  and  goes  before  upon  snow  shoes,  whom  they  call 

caulk  them  with  moss  or  nettles  beaten  small,  brodovskika.    The  snow  shoes  are    maae  of 

These  boats  hold  two  persons ;  one  of  whom  sits  two  thin  boards,  separated  in  the  middle,  bound 

in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the  stem.    They  together  at  the  ends,  and  with  ihe  fore  part  bent 

push  them  against  the  stream  by  poles :  when  a  little  upwards.    The  brodovskika,  having  one 

the  current  is  strong  they  can  scarcely  advance  of  these  shoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  does 

two  feet  in  ten  minutes :  notwithstanding  which  and  sledge,  and  going  on  clears  part  of  the  road ; 

they  will  carry  these  boats,  fiilly  loaded,  some-  then  returning,  leads  forweurd  the  dogs  and  sledge 

times  twenty,  and,  when  the  stream  is  not  very  so  for  as  the  road  is  made.    When  a  storm  of 

strong,  even  thirty  or  forty  versts.    When  the  driven  snow  surprises  them,  they  take  the  shelter 

goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon  a  of  some  wood,  and  stay  there  as  long  as  the 

float  or  bridge  resting  upon  two  boats  joined  to-  tempest  lasts.  If  they  are  a  large  company,  they 

gether.  dig  a  place  for  themselves  under  the  snow,  and 

Their  principal  food  is  fish,  which  they  devour  cover  the  entry  with  wood  or  brambles.    Some- 

without  many  scruples  as  to  cleanliness  or  delicacy,  times  they  hide  themselves  in  caves  or  holes, 

Having  caught  a  fish,  they  begin  with  tearing  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  iiirs ;  and,  when 

out  the  gills,  which  they  suck ;  they  cut  out,  at  thus  covered,  lie  as  warm  as  in  their  huts ;  they 

the  same  time,  some  slices  of  the  fish,  which  they  only  require  a  breathing  place,  and  their  clothes 

devour  raw ;  the  fish  being  then  gutted,  and  the  not  to  be  tight  about  them ;  for  then  the  cold  is 

entrails  given  to  the  dogs,  the  rest  is  dried,  and  insufferable.    The  best  travelling  is  in  March 

afterwards  eaten,  sometimes  dressed,  but  more  or  April,  when  the  snow  is  hard  or  frozen  a 

commonly  raw.    The  dish,  however,  which  is  little  at  top ;  however,  there  is  still  this  incon- 

reckoned  most  delicious,  is  salmon,  dressed  in  venience,  that  travellers  are  sometimes  obliged 

a  peculiar  manner,  called  tchaouitcha.    As  soon  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights  in  desert  places ;  and 

as  it  is  caught,  they  bury  it  in  a  hole  in  the  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  Kamtschatkans 

ground,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sour;  or,  in  fact,  to  make  a  fire  either  for  warming  themselves  or 

becomes  perfectly  putrid.    In  this  state,  when  dressing  victuals,  as  they  and  their  dogs  eat  dried 

a    European    would    scarcely   approach,   the  fish,  and  find  themselves  as  warm  wrapped  in 

Kamtschatdale  feeds  upon  it,  as  upon  the  most  their  furs,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air  as  sound,  as 

delicious  morsel.  Their  plates  are  never  washed,  others  in  a  warm  bed.    In  summer,  when  the 

and  serve  both  the  dogs  and  their  masters :  ablu-  services  of  their  dogs  are  not  required,  they  are 

tion,  in  like  manner,  is  never  practised  upon  the  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  by  ranging  over 

face,  hands,  or  any  part  of  their  persons.  the  country :  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  re- 

Tlieir  manners  are  cheeHiil :  they  possess  the  turn  home  in  the  most  punctual  manner, 
talent  of  mimicry  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and        Kamtschatka  issaid  to  have  been  discovered  by 

have  songs  foil  of  gay  images.    Tliey  are  pas-  a  body  of  Cossacks  in  1696 ;  it  was  finally  sah^ 

sionately  fond  of  dancing, and  imitate  demotions  dued   by  the  Russians  in  1711,  but  did  not 

of  the  bear  to  the  life.    At  a  particular  season  attract  much  attention  until  the  discovery  of  the 

the  women  go  out  to  collect  roots  and  vegetables  Aleutian,  and  Fox  Islands.  It  is  divided  into  the 

for  winter  consumption.    This  is  high  holiday  four  districts  of  Bolcheretsk,  Tiguilok,   Nijni 
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Kamtschafky  and  Venck  nei  Kamtschatk,  all  of  HindoAtan,  into  Persia,  he  agreed,  in  return  for 

which  are  said  to  be  protected  by.  a  force  of  500  the  assistance  given  him  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  U> 

men.    The  Russian  settlements  are  small.    St.  make  over  the  fort  and  district  of  Kandahar  to 

Peter  and  St  Paurs,  which  is  the  chief,  contain-  him ;  but  forgot  or  repented  of  his  promise,  and 

ing  only  about  thirty  houses.    It  stands  in  lat.  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  fortress.    It 

53®  O'  15'  N.,  and  in  long.  158°  4'  9'  £.  remained  an  appendage  of  Hindostan  till  1625, 

The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  their  eager-  when  it  was  taLen  by  Shah  Abbas.  Twelve  years 

ness  for  which  knows  no  bounds,  has  been  here  subsequently,  Aly  Murdan  Khan,  the  governor 

productive  of  the  most  pernicious  effects.    The  of  Kandahar,  delivered  it  up  to  Shah  Jehan. 

Russian  traders,  who  are  well  aware  of  this,  sell  Since  this  event  it  has  often  been  the  cause  of  a 

it  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  inveigle  from  them  war  with  Persia.    In  1649  Shah  Abbas  II.,  sue- 

their  most  valuable  effects  in  exchange.    The  ceeded  in  again  getting  possession  of  it,  and 

trade  with  Russia  chiefly  flows  through  Ok-  garrisoned  it  with  10,000  musqueteers  and  artil- 

hotsk.  lery-men,  who  defended  it  against  the  prince 

KANDAHAR,  a   considerable  province  of  Aurungzebe,  with  an  {army  of  50,000  men,  for 

AFGBAuniSTAiTsr,  which  see.    It  lies  between  several  months,  and  till  winter  obliged  him  to 

31®  and  34*  of  N.  lat  and  64®  and  68°  of  K  raise  the  siege.    Three  years  after  Aurungzdbe 

lon^.,  being  inhabited  by  Noroade  tribes,  and  renewed  the  siege ;  but  was  compelled  again  to 

havmg  few  towns.      Perhaps  the  inhabitants  retreat   from  it,  and  the  fort  remained  in  the 

amount  to  50,000,  who  are  chiefly  Douranies,  ()uiet  possession  of  the  Persians,  till,  in  1709, 

or  of  the  sovereign's  tribe :  but  nindoo  shop-  it  was  taken  by  Meer  Veis,  of  the  Afghaun  tribe 

keepers  and  bankers  reside  among  them.    In  of   Ghiljee.      Nadir  Shah  invested  Kandahar 

the  summer  they-  reside  in  the  mountains  and  with  80,000  men,  and  after  a  siege  of  nearly 

during  winter  in  the  plains ;  li?ing  in  tents  of  two  years  succeeded  in  carrying  it :  but  on  his 

black  woollen  cloth  (Kiyhdes)  about  twenty-five  assassination,  in  1747,  Ahmed,  the  chief  of  the 

feet  long  by  twelve  broad  and  eight  feet  high,  Abdallies,  surprised  it,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 

supported  generallv  by  three  poles  and  divided  dation  of  the  present  kin^^omof  Afghaunistaun. 

in  tne  middle.     At  the  west  of  their  encamp-  During  his  reign  it  continued  the  capital ;  but 

ment,  which  consists  of  from  fifty  to  100  of  his  son  Timour  Shah,  being  dissatisfid  widi  the 

these  tents,  a  space  is  marked  out  with  stones  Dourany  tribe,  removed  his  residence  in  1774 

for  a  mosque ;  and  at  a  little  distance  is  a  tent  to  Cabul.    It  is  at  this  time  about  three  miles 

for  the  reception  of  strangers.  Hyenas,  leopards,  in  circumference;  and  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing 

bears,  wolves,  jackals,  boars,  foxes,  deer,  hares,  and  populous  place,  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons 

and  the  wild  ass,  abound  on  these  mountains,  of  Persian  or  Hindoo  descent;  but  the  natives 

The  tame  animals  are  camels,  horses,  mules,  of  all  countries  of  the  east  are  to  be  met  with 

cattle,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats ;  and  a  here.    It  stands  on  the  great  road  into  Persia, 

few  buffaloes.    Their  grapes  and   melons  are  and  is  in  general  governed  by  one  of  the  king's 

fine ;  but  they  have  no  mines,  or  manufiictures.  sons.    The  environs  are  well  cultivated,  and 

The  road  firom  India  to  Persia  however  insures  abound  with    gardens   and    orchards.      At  a 

here  a  considerable  transit  trade.    The  province  short  distance  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city,  said 

is  governed  by  a  prinee  or  noble,  deputed  by  the  to  be  the  native  place  of  the  Ghorian  sove- 

king  of  the  Afghauns.  In  former  times  this  pro-  reigns. 

vince  was  alternately  subject  to  Persia  and  KANGRAH,  a  district  and  fortress  of  the 
Hindostan.  The  rivers  Helmund  and  Argan-  province  of  LsJiore,  Hindostan,  situated  about 
dab  traverse  this  province ;  the  principal  town  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
of  which,  beside  Kandahar,  is  Suffa,  or  Sufta ;  modern  territory  is  limited  on  the  north  and 
it  has  also  innumerable  castles  or  fortresses,  north-west  by  Hurreepoor ;  on  the  east  by  Cham- 
Kandahar  was  long  thought  in  Europe  to  be  bay ;  on  the  south  by  Calowr ;  and  on  the  west 
generally  a  mountainous  province,  and  a  com-  by  Punjab.  In  1783  its  revenue  was  estimated 
pleie  barrier  on  the  side  of  Persia.  But  it  is  at  seven  lacks  of  rupees.  On  the  conquest  of 
now  known  to  be  comparatively  level,  and  easily  Serinagur  by  the  Nepaulese,  in  1803,  their  army 
entered  from  the  west  was  stopped  in  its  progress  to  Nepaul  by  this 

Kandahar,  a  celebrated  fortress  and  town,  fortress,  which  then  belonged  to  Rajah  Sansar 

the  capital  of  the  above  province,  stands  in  lat.  Chund.      It  is  situated  on  a  steep  mountain, 

39®  2(y  N.,  long.  65®  30'  £.    The  fortress  is  two  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Bevah,  and 

iniles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  top  of  a  preci-  is  well  supplied  with  water :  the  ground  it  con- 

pitous  rock.    In  eariy  times  it  v^as  the  residence  tains,  it  is  said,  will  subsist  a  garrison  of  3000  or 

pf  a  Hindoo  prince,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  4000  men.    It  now  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the 


1507,  who  found  in  it  considerable  wealth ;  but  consider  as  one  of  the  works  of  the  divinity, 

it  was  shortly  after  recovered  by  the  Afghauns.  and  come  in  pilgrimages  to  it  from  great  dis- 

In  the  year  1521  Baber  regained  possession  of  tances,  thereby  obtaining  the  accomplishment  of 

it,  after  a  long  siege,  and  of  all  th^  district  of  their  wishes.    It  is  most  wonderful,'  he  says, 

Gurmseir,  to  the  government  of  which  he  ap-  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  cut  out  their 

pointed   his  'son  Kamran.    When  Homavon,  tongues,  which  grow  again  in  the  course  of  two 

another  son  of  Baber,  about  the  middle  of  the  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours, 

sixteendi  century,  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Physicians  believe,  that  when  the  tongue  is  cut 
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it  will  grow  again ;  but  nothing  except  a  mi-  digesting  knowlege  in  his  own  mind,  to  be  able 

racle  can  effect  it  so  speedily  as  is  here  men-  to  communicate  the  rudiments  of  it  to  others, 

tioned  1'  After  being  thus  engaged  for  nine  years,  he  re* 

KANKHO,  or  Kavkiangho,  a  considerable  turned  to  Konigsberg,  and  maintained  himself  by 

river  of  China,  flowing  from  north  to  south,  in  private  tuition,  ready  to  embrace  the  first  oppor- 

the  province  of  Kiangsee,  and  falling  into  the  tunity  that  offered  of  re-entering  the  university. 

Poyang  Lake.    It  forms  the  termination  of  the  In  1746,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 

great  water  communication  from  Pekin  south-  began  his  literary  career  with  Thoughts  on  the 

wards :  and  its  waters  are  clear,  its  bed  rocky,  Estimation  of  the  Animal  Powers,  containing 

and  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous.  strictures  on  the  proo&  advanced  by  Leibnitz  and 

KANGAROO  Island,  an  island  on  the  south  other  mathematicians  on  this  point ;  to  which 

coast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  and  named  were  annexed  various  reflections  on  the  powers 

by  captain  Flinders,  who  found  a  great  number  of  bodies  in  general.  He  sets  out  with  maintain- 

of  kangaroos  here.     They  were  so  tame  that  ing  and  justifying  his  right  of  opinion  as  an  in- 

they  suffered  themselves  to  be  shot  in  the  eyes  dependent  thinking  being,  and  follows  up  this 

with  small  shot,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  be  principle  with  differing  f^m  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 

knocked  on  the  head  with  spikes:  there  is'  little  Hermann,  Bulfinger,  &c.,  on  this  particular.  In 

doubt  that  they  had  never  before  seen  any  of  the  1754  appeared  An  Examination  of  the  Prize 

human  species.    All  that  part  of   the  island  Question  of  the  Berlin  Society — whether    the 

Tisible  from  tlie  ship  was  covered  with  a  thick  earth,  in  turning  round  its  axis,  by  which  the 

wood ;  and  captain  Flinders  examined  a  part  of  succession  of  day  and  night  was  produced,  had 

the  soil  which  he  thought  verysuperior  to  that  undergone  any  change  since  its  origin  ?    what 

of  the  neighbouring  islands.    The  cliffs  and  the  could  be  the  causes  of  it  ?  and  how  we  could  be 

loose  stones  scattered  over  the  surfiice  of  Kan-  assured  of  it?    The  iudicious  treatment  of  these 

garoo  Head  had  the  appearance  of  being  calca-  two  subjects  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  phi- 

reous.      But  the  basis  seemed  to    be  brown  losopher,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  long  desired 

•late.    Long,  of  Kangaroo  Head,  137^  58*  31"  promotion  to  a  degree.    In  1755,  and  at  the  age 

£.,  lat  35°  43*  CT  S.  of  thirty,  he  was  chosen  M.  A.  and  entered  upon 

KANSAS,  or  Kanzas,  or  Kansez,  a  river  of  the  task  of  lecturing  before  crowded  audiences. 

North  America,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  He  continued,  during  fifteen  years,  to  publish 

tains,  and,  after  an  easterly  course  of  about  1200  every  year  something  on  the  abstruse  branches 

miles,  unites  vrith  the  Missouri,  340  miles  from  of  science.    These  works  were,  in  the  year  1755, 

the  Mississippi,  in   long.  94°  20'  W.,  lat.  38°  An  Examination  of  the  Question — ^whether  the 

31'  N.  earth  has  decayed  ?    A  universal  Natural  History 

KANT  (Inmianuel),  the  celebrated  metaphy-  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens ;  or,  an  Essay  on  the 

sician,  was  bom  the  22d  of  April  1724  at  Kon-  Constitution  and  Mechanical  Structure  of  the 

igsberg,  in  Pnissia.    His  parents  held  a  respec-  whole  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian  Sys- 

able,  though  not  high,  rank  in  life,  his  father  tem.    It  was  the  singular  iate  of  this  work,  which 

being  a  saddler,  of  the  name  of  John  George  was  dedicated  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  never  to 

Kant,  and  originally  descended  from  a  Scotch  come  before  the  public  or  his  majesty ;  the  pul>- 

femily,  who  spelt  their  names  with  C.    His  &-  lisherfailingal  the  period  ofits  publication,  and  all 

ther  died  in  1746.  his  MSS.  and  effects  being  put  under  seal ;  in 

Of  the  first  years  of  Kant's  life  little  is  known,  consequence  of  which,  six  years  after,  the  famous 
From  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  uncom-  Lambert  unintentionally  plucked  the  laurels  of 
mon  piety,  he  is  said  to  have  imbibed  warm  sen-  invention  from  the  brow  of  our  philosopher,  by 
timents  of  devotion,  which  left  most  reverential  advancing  the  very  same  principles,  ana  having 
impressions  of  her  memory  upon  his  mind.  He  the  credit  of  originality.  The  justness  of  Kant's 
received  his  first  instruction  m  reading  and  wri-  theory  was,  thirty  years  afterwards,  evinced  by 
ting  at  the  free  school  of  his  parish ;  and  his  early  the  practical  investigation  of  Herschel. 
indications  of  talent  induced  a  maternal  uncle,  In  1756  appeared  Principiorum  primorum 
named  RicKter,  to  defiray  the  expense  of  his  &r-  Cognitionis  Metaphysicc  novaDilucidatio;  His- 
ther  education  at  the  college  Fridericianum,  un-  tory  and  pliilosopnical  description  of  the  earth- 
der  the  well  known  puritan,  Schiffert.  Here  he  quake  in  the  year  1755;  ana  ib  another  work, 
contracted  his  intimacy  with  Rhunken.  In  the  farther  considerations  on  this  subject.  Monado- 
year  1740  he  entered  the  University  of  Konigs-  logia,  Physica,  Metaphysica  cum  Geometrice 
berg.  Here  his  first  tutor  was  Martin  Knutzen,  Junctae  usus  in  Philosophie  Naturali  Specimen 
then  in  high  repute,  who  deVoted  himself  with  Primum,  an  academical  piece.  Remarks  for  the 
zeal  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupil,  and  contri-  Elucidation  of  the  Theory  of  the  Winds.  In 
buted  very  greatly  to  the  unfolding  of  his  talents.  1757  Sketch  and  Annunciation  of  Lectures  on 
He  attended  also  the  lectures  of  Teske,  on  philo-  Physical  Geography.  In  1758  New  Principles 
sophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  those  of  Dr.  of  Motion  and  Kest,  and  the  results  connected 
Schultz,  another  famous  puritan,  on  theology.  On  with  them  in  the  fundamentals  of  Natural  Philo- 
the  completion  ofhis  studies  he  accepted  a  situa-  sophy  ;  to  which  an  Annunciation  of  Lectures 
tion  as  tutor  in  a  clergyman's  family,  some  dis-  on  those  subjects  is  affixed :  a  small  work  which, 
tance  ttom  Konigsberg,  and  afterwards  a  similar  at  the  time,  excited  great  notice,  and  was  after- 
one  in  the  house  of  count  de  Hulleson,  in  wards  inserted  more  at  large  in  his  later  writin(jrs. 
Armsidorf.  He  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  by  In  1759  Considerations  on  Optimism,  with 
110  means  to  his  own  satisfaction  He  was  too  which  likewise  Lectures  were  announced.  In 
much  occupied,  he  tel  j  is,  with  acquiring  and  :  760.  Thoughts  on  the  early  death  of  Mr.  John 
Vol.  XII.  *  X 
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Frederic  Von  Funk^  in  a  letter  to  his  mother.  A  tive  disputation,  wliich  he  afierwaixls  published 
Trial  to  introduce  the  Idea  of  Negative  Sizes  in  under  the  title  of  De  Mundi  sensibili$  atque  in- 
Philosophy,  the  only  possible  grounds  for  the  telligibilis  Forma  ct  Principiis;  in  which  he 
Demonstration  of  a  Deity.  maintained  his  favorite  principle  of  purifying 

Kant  wished,  in  this  latter  work,  to  show,  that  metaphysics  from  confounding  the  sensual  with 
without  presupposing  the  independent  existence  the  spiritual,  by  prescribing  the  limits  of  each, 
of  oGrselves,  or  that  of  other  spirit,  something  Thus,  for  example,  when  speaking  of  time  and 
is  possible ;  and  on  that  proof  alone  rests  the  space,  he  traces  their  origin,  not  from  the  sense, 
grounds  by  which  to  demonstrate  the  existence  but  the  soul.  He  maintains, '  they  are  not  any 
of  a  Deity.  It  contributed  as  much  as  any  work  thing  objective  and  real;  neither  substances,  ac- 
to  establish  his  literary  character.  In  1764  cidents,  and  relations,  but  a  necessary  qualifies- 
Reflexions  on  an  adventurer  named  Jan  Pawlis  tion  flowing  out  of  the  nature  of  our  souls.' 
Rowiez  Idnmozyrskich  Komonoraki.  This  was  a  His  situation  now  called  his  whole  attention 
fanatic,  who  was  then  deluding  the, country  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  he  pursued  them 
people  by  pretences  to  a  prophetic  spirit.  Kant  with  the  most  unremitting  ardor,  in  order  to  un- 
was  a  decided  but  rational  enemy  to  all  fanati-  fold  the  rational  powers  of  man,  and  deduce 
cism.  In  another  pamphlet,  entitled  An  Essay  thence  his  moral  duties.  In  1775  appeared  his 
on  the  Disorders  of  the  Head,  he  examined  this  Tract  on  the  various  sorts  of  Human  Beings.  In 
subject  philosophically.  Soon  after  which,  in  1 780  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academical 
the  same  year,  appeared  his  Observations  on  the  Senate.  In  1781,  besides  his  Correspondence 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  acquired  him  with  Lambert,  he  published  his  Criticism  on 
the  title  of  the  German  Bruyere ;  also,  A  Trea-  Pure  Reason,  in  wnich  he  maintams  that  the 
tise  on  Evidence  in  Metaphysical  Sciences,  doctrine  of  materialism  was  limited  by  external 
which  obtained  the  accessit  of  the  Royal  Acade-  objects.  This  publication,  which  subjected  him 
my  in  Berlin.  to  much  misinterpretation,  occasioned  a  second 

In  this  treatise  he  points  out  the  principles  of  pait  in  1783,  entitled  Prolegomena,  for  future 
certainty  which  the  mathematical  and  philoso-  Metaphysics,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
phical  sciences  have  in  common  with  each  other,  science ;  in  this  he  illustrated  his  former  doc- 
and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  them.  He  trine,  and  entirely  abstracted  from  the  definition 
strikes  out  a  new  path  for  himself  in  metaphysics,  of  metaphysics  any  thing  supernatural.  In  1784 
and  often  criticises  the  usual  philosophical  me-  he  wrote  the  tracts  entitled  Considerations  on 
thods  of  argumentation.  His  ideas  are  here  the  Origin  of  Powers,  and  the  Methods  of  Judg- 
often  similar  to  those  of  Mendelsohn,  but  he  no  ing  them.  Ideas  on  a  Universal  History,  as  a 
less  frequently  elucidates  with  great  originality.  Citizen  of  the  World.  Answer  to  the  question. 
In  1765  he  published,  under  the  simple  title  of  what  is  Illumination?  Ou  Volcanoes  in  the 
Intelligence  respecting  the  Arrangement  of  Lee-  Moon.  A  Definition  of  the  Idea  of  a  Race  of 
tures  for  the  Winter  Half-year,  a  beautiful  and  Men.  On  the  Injustice  of  Pirating  Books, 
strikingsystemof  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics;  Elements  of  Metaphysics  and  Morals;  all  of 
and,  in  1766,  attacks  Swedenberg,  who  pretend-  which  went  ofi"  so  rapidly  that  a  second  edition 
ed  to  converse  with  spirits,  in  his  Dreams  of  a  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In  1786  the 
Ghostseer,  illustrated  by  the  Dreams  of  Meta-  three  following :  Supposed  Commencement  of 
physics.  lie  here  defines  what  he  understands  the  Human  lUce.  what  he  understood  by  re^ 
oy  metaphysics,  as  a  science  resulting  from  the  presenting  to  one's  selfthe  Nature  and  Qualities  of 
exercise  of  human  reason,  totally  unconnected  Things.  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
with  any  thing  immaterial.  In  this  same  year  loso^^y ;  in  which  latter  work  he  entered  at 
he  obtained  the  second  place  of  Inspector  to  the  large  into  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers 
Rojral  library  in  the  palace.  He  undertook  with  regard  to  material  objects.  In  the  same 
also  the  management  of  the  beautiful  collection  year  he  was  appoiuied  rector  of  the  university, 
of  natural  curiosities,  and  cabinet  of  arts,  belong-  During  his  first  rectorate  he  had  the  task  of 
ing  to  Mr.  Saturgus,  minister  of  the  commercial  addressing,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  Fre- 
department,  which  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  derick  II.  The  king  replied  in  a  manner  which 
of  studying  mineralogy.  He  however  gave  up  did  the  philosopher  and  the  monarch  equal  ho- 
both  these  situations  some  years  after.  nor.     Not  long  afler  this,  without  any  solicitation 

Kant's  reputation  and  literary  productions  did  on  his  part,  he  received  a  considerable  addition 
not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  Prussian  mo-  to  his  salary  from  the  foundation  of  the  upper 
narch,  who  had  made  him  repeated  offers  of  a  college.  In  1787  he  roused  the  public  curiosity 
professorship  in  the  Universities  in  Jena,  Erlan-  by  his  Criticism  on  Practical  Reason,  in  which 
gen,  Mitau,  and  Halle,  and  invested  him  with  the  he  enlarged  on  the  moral,  as  he  had  done  before 
character  of  privy-counsellor.  But  he  declined  on  the  metaphysical,  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
all  these  honors,  from  an  attachment  to  his  native  In  the  summer  of  1788  h6  was  chosen  rector  of 
place.  He  might  indeed  have  received  the  pro-  the  university  a  second  time,  and,  after  a  short 
fessorship  for  poetry  in  his  own  university  much  space,  senior  of  the  philosophical  faculty, 
sooner ;  but,  not  thinking  himself  adequate  to  the  Though  now  advanced  in  life,  Kant  presented  the 
task,  he  would  not  accept  of  it,  and  waited  pa-  public  with  several  useful  publications ;  as  in 
tiently  till  1770,  when  the  situation  of  professor  1793,  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  Plain  Rea~ 
for  the  metaphysical  department  became  vacant,  son ;  wherein  he  endeavours  to  show  tbecc  nsist* 
and  was  immediately  bestowed  on  him.  ency  between  reason  and  revelation.    On  the 

Ou  the  3 1st  of  March  this  year  he  entered  upon    common  proverb,  what  may  be  good  iu  Theory 
bis  new  and  long  wished -for  office,  by  an  inaugura-    is  bad  in  Practice.    In  1 794  Something  respect-* 
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mg  the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather,  traced,  with  unspeakable  precision,  their  ^tTors 
In  1795  The  end  of  all  Things.  An  £teraal  to  their  trae  source. — He  had  likewise  an  a^ton- 
Peace.  A  Philosophical  Sketch,  elucidating  his  ishing  hcu\\y  of  unfolding  the  most  abstrus«* 
Free  Sentiments  on  Politics.  In  1796  To  Som-  principles,  and  digesting  single  and  individual 
mering  on  the  Organ  of  the  Soul.  On  the  Mo-  sentiments  into  a  systematic  order.  Herein  con- 
deru  High  Tone  in  Philosophy.  Metaphysical  sisted  the  originality  of  his  mind.  Allhisphilo- 
Elements  of  the  Civil  Law.  In  1797  Upon  the  sophical  conceptions  flowed  from  the  inexhaustible 
Justification  of  Lying  from  Good  Motives.  Me-  source  of  his  own  reason.  The  facility  with 
taphysical  Elements  of  the  Moral  Law.  Decla-  which  he  deduced  every  thing  from  his  o*vn  re- 
ration  upon  Mr.  Schlettwine's  Challeoge  in  a  flexions  gave  him  at  length  such  an  habitual 
Letter  from  Grie&walde.  On  the  Power  of  the  familiarity  with  himself,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
Mind  in  Subduing  the  Sensations  of  Pain.  In  perly  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others.  He 
t798,  On  Book-making,  in  two  Letters  to  Mr.  lound  all  in  his  own  mind  which  answered  his 
Frederick  Nicolai,  &c.  Explanatory  Observa-  purpose,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  for  fo- 
tions  on  the  Civil  L&w,  for  the  possessors  of  the  reign  resources.  No  task  was  so  hard  for  him  as 
first  edition,  and  The  Dispute  ot  the  Faculties.  to  leave  tAe  current  of  his  own  thought,  in  order 
At  last,  in  A  Pragmatical  View  of  Anthropo-  to  follow  the  chain  of  another*s  reasoning ;  and, 
logy,  he  takes  leave  of  the  public  as  an  author,  when  compelled  to  investigate  the  argument  ot 
consigning  his  papers  over  to  the  revision  of  his  adversaries,  he  frequently  begged  of  his 
others.  After  which  he  gave  up  all  his  official  friends  to  compare  the  sentiments  of  the  former 
Bitoations,  and,  amidst  growing  infirmities,  re-  with  his,  and  communicate  the  results  to  him,  or 
tired  into  solitude.  He  afterwards,  however,  even  to  undertake  the  defer ce  of  his  doctrines  in- 
c!ollected  from  his  papers  (in  1801),  I^ogic,  or,  stead  of  himself. 

a  Guide  to  Lectunng.  (1802),  Physical  Geo-  With  all  this  depth  of  reflection,  Kant  was 
graphy.  (1803),  On  Giving  Instruction.  (1804)  notwithstanding  a  wit.  He  had  frequent  and 
Upon  the  Prize  Question  of  the  Royal  Academy  sudden  strokes  of  repartee  at  hand,  and  was  a 
at  Berlin,  What  is  the  Actual  Progress  made  in  general  admirer  of  all  that  polishes  and  beauti- 
Metaphysical  Sciences  since  Leibnitz  and  Wolf?  nes  the  graver  topics.  On  moral  subjects  he 
Kant  had  enjoyed  for  seventy  years  an  almost  could  move  his  audience  to  tears.  He  united, 
anintemiptedly  good  state  of  health,  but,  early  in  the  happiest  degree,  the  greatest  acuteness  of 
in  May  1 800,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  in  reasoning  with  the  polish  of  the  gentleman.  His 
consequence  of  a  fidl  he  had  received ;  and  in  charities,  particularly  to  indigent  scholars,  were 
the  winter  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed-chamber,  unbounded.  Kant  was  never  married ;  was  of 
Shortly  after  he  experienced  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy;  a  remarkably  slender  and  delicate  make;  and 
aad  towards  twelve  at  noon,  on  the  12th  of  Fe-  had  so  litde  flesh,  that  his  clothes  could  never 
bmary  1804,  tranquilly  breathed  his  last.  be  made  to  fit  by  artificial  means.  His  ner- 
Kant's  intellectual  qualifications  were  of  no  ordi-  ?ous  and  muscular  system  was  no  less  tender. 
nary  stamp.  He  possessed  a  prodigious  memory.  His  face,  when  young,  must  have  been  hand- 
and  often  cited  long  passages  f*om  ancient  and  some ;  he  had  a  fresh  color,  and  fine  large  blue 
modem  writers,  particularly  his  favorite  poets,  eyes,  as  expressive  of  goodness  as  talent 
Horace  and  Virgil,  Hagedom  and  Burger.  He  KAN-TCHEOU,  or  Kan-choo-foo,  a  flou- 
eould  describe  objects  that  he  had  reeid  of  in  rishingtown  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
bookaeven  better  &an  many  who  had  seen  them;  si.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches,  and  population,  all 
thus,  for  example,  he  once  gave  a  description,  in  contribute  to  attract  strangers.  A  day^s  journey 
the  presence  of  an  Englishman,  of  Westminster  from  this  city  there  is  a  very  rapid  current,  almost 
Briage,  its  form  and  structure,  length,  breadth,  twenty  leagues  in  length,  whicn  flows  wi^  great 
beigfat,  and  dimensions  of  all  its  parts,  so  that  impetuosity  over  a  number  of  scattered  rocks 
his  auditor  enquired  how  many  years  he  had  been  that  are  level  with  the  water.  Travellers  here 
in  London,  and  whether  he  had  dedicated  him-  are  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  unless  con- 
self  to  architecture ;  upon  which  he  was  assured  ducted  by  a  guide.  Near  the  walls  of  the  city 
that  Kant  had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  there  is  a  very  long  bridge,  composed  of  130 
Prussia.  A  similar  question  was  put  to  him  by  boats  joined  together  by  strong  irou  chains. 
Brydone,  to  whom  he  unfolded  in  conversation  The  custom-house  is  upon  this  bridge,  where  a 
all  the  relative  situations  of  Italy. — A  conse-  receiver  constantly  resides  to  visit  all  barks, 
quenee  of  having  such  a  memory  was,  that  he  Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  so  placed  that 
set  no  value  on  an  extensive  library.  The  con-  by  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or 
tents  of  books  were  his  only  object  of  desire ;  shut,  at  pleasure.  In  the  territory  belonging  to 
and  he  acquired  them  by  once  or  twice  reading,  this  city  a  great  number  of  those  valuable  trees 
The  books  themselves  were  then  rather  burden-  grow,  m>m  which  varnish  distils.  Its  district  is 
some  to  him  than  otherwise.  He  accordingly  extensive,  and  contains  twelve  cities  of  the  third 
made  a  contract  with  the  bookseller,  Nicolovius,  class.  It  seems  to  be  the  Campion  of  Marco 
in  this  town,  to  send  all  new  books  in  sheets,  Paulo  . 

which  he  read  in  that  form,  and  generally  re-        KAOLIN,  an  earth  which  is  used  as  one  of 

turned  afterwards.      BuC  the  most  prominent  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.    Some 

feature  in  Kant's  intellectual  character  vras  the  of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  exa^- 

acciiiacy  with  which  he  analysed  the  roost  com-  mined  by  Mr.  Reaumur.    He  found  that  it  was 

plex  ideas.    Nothing  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  his  perfectly  infusible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is 

intellectual  eye.    He  discovered   at  once  the  a  talc  earth ;  but  M.'  Macquer  observes,  that  it 

incongruities  of  other  men's  sentiments,  and  is  more  probably  of  an  argillaceous  nature, 

X2 
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firom  its  forming  a  tenacious  paste  with  the  other  ence  between  them  and  the  rabbinists  to  three 

ingredient  called  petuntse,  which  has  no  tena-  points.    1.  Ther  deny  the  oral  law  to  come 

city.    Mr.  Bomare  says,  that  by  analysing  some  trom  Moses,  and  reject  the  Cabbala.    2.  They 

Chinese  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound  abhor  the  Talmud.    3.  They  observe  the  feasts, 

earth,  consisting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  the  sabbaths,  &c.,  much  more  rigorouslv  than 

tenacity ;  of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  the  rabbins  do.     To  this  may  be  added,  that 

mealy  appearance;    of  sparkling    crystals  of  they  greatly  extend  the  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein 

mica ;  ana  of  small  giavel,  or  particles  of  quartz  marriage  is  prohibited. 

crystals.    lie  says,  StsX  be  has  found  a  similar  KARAK,  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  con- 

eajth  upon  a  stratum  of  granite,  and  coniectures  taining  about  twelve  or  thirteen  square  miles, 

that  it  may  be  a  decomposed  granite.    Tnis  con-  and  affording  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons, 

jectuie  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  fine-  but  more  particularly  during  the  jajiei  which 

cuently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites,  blow  here  from  the  north-west.    The  eastern 

See  Porcelain.  side  alone  is  capable  of  being  cultivated.    Sir 

KAO,  called  also  Aghao,  or  Oghao,  and  Kay-  John  Malcolm,  in  1808,  recommended  the  Bri- 
bay,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  South  tish  to  occupy  and  fortify  Karak,  as  a  defensive 
Pacific.  It  is  a  mountainous  conical  rock,  and  position,  and  the  Dutch  aie  said  at  one  time  to 
about  two  miles  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  have  increased  its  inhabitants  to  2000  or  3000. 
was  discovei'ed  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman.  At  present  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
It  is  two  miles  north-east  of  Toofoa,  and  unin-  sians.  The  best  pilots  for  Bassorah  may  be  pro- 
habited,  cured  here,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water 

KAOTCHEOUFOU,  a  city  of  the  first  rank  Lat.  29**  14'  N.    . 

in  China,  in  the  province  of  Quangtong.    It  is  KARAMAN,  or  Cabamav,  a  town  of  consi- 

thirty-six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  situated  on  a  derable  size,  but  decayed  appearance  in  Cara- 

navigable  river.     The  surrounding  district  is  mania,  and  standing  at  the  root  of  the  Bedlerin 

fertile,  and  produces  a  figured  marble  or  jasper.  Dag  mountains,  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.    If 

200  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Canton.  was  formexly  defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins  ^ 

KARAITES,  or  Caraites,  an  ancient  reli-  and  the  population  is  said  to  ampunt  to  3000 

gious  sect  among  the  Jews,  whereof  there  are  still  families  of  Turks,  Turkmans,  Armenians,  and 

some  subsisting  in  Poland,  Russia,  Cairo,  and  Greek.    The  water  is  good  and  plentiful,  and 

other  parts  of  the  Levant ;  whose  distinguishing  the  climate  healthy.    It  trades  with  Cesarea, 

tenet  is,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  and    has    an   extensive 

scripture,  exclusive  of  allegories,  traditions,  and  manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth.    There  are  in 

the  like.    Aben  Ezra,  and  some  other  rabbies,  the  city  twenty-two  khans,  a  number  of  mosques, 

treat  the  Karaites  as  Sadducees ;  but  Leo  de  and  six  public  baths.    Fifty-five  miles  south  of 

Juda  calls  them,  Sadducees*  reformed ;  because  Konich.    See  Caramania. 

they  belie?e  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  para-  KARANG  Sambo^io,  a  large  inland  town  of 

dise,  hell,  resurrection,  &c.,  which  the  ancient  Java,  situated  on  a  fine  navigable  river,  which 

Sadducees  denied.    But  he  adds,  however,  that  runs  through  Indramayo  into  the  sea.  The  Dutch 

they  were  doubtless  originally  real  Sadducees.  had  a  large  fiictory  at  this  place,  and  a  shorter 

Josephus  and  Philo  make  no  mention  of  them ;  inland  communication  to  fiatavia  is  now  csta- 

which  shows  them  to  be  more  modem  than  either  blishing  from  hence  by  means  of  a  new  road,  by 

of  those  authors.    This  sect  was  probably  not  the  way  of  Crawang.    It  is  1 68  miles  south-east 

formed  till  after  the  collection  of  the  second  part  of  Batavia. 

of  the  Talmud,  or  the  Gemara ;  perhaps  not  till  KARAVANSERA,  or  more  commonly  Cara* 
after  the  coiftpiling  of  the  Mischna  in  the  third  vansera,  a  place  in  the  East  appointed  for  re- 
century.  The  Karaites  themselves  pretend  to  ceiving  the  caravans.  It  is  commonly  a  large 
be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes.  Wolfius,  from  square  building,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
the  Memoirs  of  Mardocheus,  a  Karaite,  refers  a  very  spacious  court;  and  under  the  arches  or 
their  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewish  piazzas  that  surround  it  there  runs  a  bank,  raised 
doctors,  under  Alexander  Janneus,  about  A.  A.  some  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  mer* 
C.  100 ;  when  Simeon,  son  of  Schetach,  the  chants,  and  those  who  travel  with  them  in  any 
queen's  brother,  making  his  escape  into  E^pt,  capacity,  take  up  their  lodgings ;  the  beasts  of 
there  forged  his  pretended  traditions;  and,  at  burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  Over 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  published  his  visions ;  the  gates  that  lead  into  the  court  there  are  some- 
interpolating  the  law  after  his  own  fancy.  He  times  little  rooms,  which  the  keepers  of  the 
gained  many  followers,  and  was  opposed  by  karavanseras  let  out  at  a  very  high  price  to-  such 
others,  who  maintained,  that  all  which  God  had  as  wish  to  be  private.  The  karavanseras  in  the 
revealed  to  Moses  was  written.  Hence  the  Jews  east  are  something  of  the  nature  of  the  inns  in 
became  divided  into  Karaites  and  Traditionaries :  Europe ;  only  that  you  meet  with  little  accom* 
among  the  first,  Judah,  son  of  Tabbai,  distin-  modation  either  for  man  or  beast,  but  are  obliged 
guished  himself;  among  the  latter,  HilM.  The  to  carry  almost  every  thing  with  you.  Every 
Karaites  are  little  known ;  their  works  being  in  karavansera  has  a  well.  These  buildings  are 
very  few  hands,  even  among  the  greatest  Hebra-  chiefly  owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Mahomme- 
ists.  Selden,  who  is  very  express  on  this  point,  dans;  they  are  esteemed  sacred  dwellings,  where 
in  his  Uxor  Hebraica,  observes,  that  besides  the  it  is  not  permitted  to  insult  any  person,  or  to 
mere  text,  they  have  certain  interpretations,  pillage  any  of  the  effects  that  are  deposited 
which  they  call  hereditary,  and  which  are  proper  there.  There  are  also  karavanseras  where  roost 
traditions.    Caleb,  a  Karaite,  reduces  the  difler-  things  may  be  had  for  money ;  and,  as  tlie  profits 
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of  dieie  are  considerable,  the  magistrates  of  the  KARSHAGNI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  fiery 
cities  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  belong,  take  ^^^^  o/  expiation  of  sin  among  that  people ;  the 
care  to  store  them  well.  There  is  an  inspector,  following  account  of  which  is  given  in  Moor's 
who,  at  the  departure  of  each  caravan,  fixes  the  Hindoo  Pantheon : — '  Cow-dung  is  a  great  pun- 
price  of  the  night's  lodging,  from  which  there  is  ^^f  p°  several  occasions.  It  is  related  in  the 
no  appeal.  Agni-purana,  that  a  most  wicked  person,  named 

KAilLE,  a  Saxon  word  used  in  English  law,  Chanyaka,  had  exceeded  every  known  possi- 

sometimes  simply  for  a  man ;  and  sometimes,  bility  of  salvation.    At  the  court  of  Indra  were 

with  an  addition,  for  a  servant  or  clown.    Thus  assembled  gods  and  holy  men ;  and,  as  they 

the  Saxons  call  a  seaman  buscaili,  and  a  domes-  ^^^  discoursing  on  such  enormities,  Indra,  in 

tic  servant  buscarle.    Hence  the  modem  word  answer  to  a  pointed  question,  said  that  nothing 

ohorl.  certainly  could  expiate  them  except  the  kar- 

KARLSBURGH,  called  also  Lower  Weis-  shagni.    It  happened  that  a  crow,  named,  from 

senberg,  a  palatinate  of  Transylvania,  belonginff  l^er  friendly  disposition,  Mitra^kaka,  was  pre- 

to  Hungary,  and  lying  along  the  Marosch  and  sent ;  and  she  immediately  flew  and  imparted 

the  Kockel.  Its  area  is  about  1800  square  miles,  ^®  welcome  news  to  the  despairing  sinner,  who 

chiefly  pasturage,  but  producing  also  com  and  immediately  performed  the  karshagni,  and  went 

wine.  Its  minerals  are  salt,  mercury,  and  silver ;  ^o  heaven.   This  expiation  consists  in  the  victim 

gold  also  is  found,  and  its  forests  are  extensive,  covering  his  whole  body  with  a  thick  coat  of 

Population  100,odo.  cow-dung,  which,  when  dry,  is  set  on  fire,  and 

Kaelsbvrg  Alba  Cakolina,  or  Belgbad,  a  consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.    Until  revealed 

town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Marosch,  the  chiet  by  the  crow,  this  potent  expiation  was  unknown ; 

town  of  the  palatinate  of  Karlsburg,  and  the  ^^d  it  has  since  been  occasionally  resorted  to, 

former  residence  of  the  princes  of  Tiansylvania.  purticularly  by    the   fiimous  Sankara-Chanra. 

It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  friendly  crow  was  punished  for  her  indis- 

bounded  by  a  fertile  valley  on  the  east,  and  is  cretion ;  and  forbidden,  and  all  her  tribe,  ascen- 

the  only  regular  fortress  of  the  country.    The  s>on  to  heaven,  and  was  doomed  on  earth  lo 

principal  gate  of  the  town  is  handsome,  and  the  ^i^e  on  carrion.' 

oatheoial,  for  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  is  a  majestic  KASAN,  a  large  country  of  the  Russian  em- 
edifice,  containing  the  tombs  of  John  Corvinus,  pi^e,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  or  between 
his  son  Ladislaus,  queen  Isabella,  and  duke  ^G""  2(/  and  49""  4(/  £.  long.,  and  54''  and  57^  N. 
Sigismond.  The  episcopal  palace,  the  residence  ^^»  It  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom, 
of  the  chapter,  the  barracKs,  the  arsenal,  the  subject  to  the  Kalmuc  Tartars,  to  whom  the 
mint,  and  observatory,  are  also  worth  notice :  great  dukes  of  Muscovy,  with  the  other  petty 
the  church  of  Bathory  contains  a  splendid  mauso-  princes  of  Russia,  were  tributaiy.  But  John 
letmn,  erected  by  the  king  of  Poland  of  that  oasiliowitz  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  great- 
name,  to  his  brother,  a  prince  of  Transylvania,  ness,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Karlsburg  has  a  Calvmist  and  a  Lutheran  rescued  his  country  from  the  Tartar  yoke ;  and 
church,  and  two  Greek  churches,  and  two  syna-  in  1552  John  II.  conquered  Kasan,  which  now 
gogues.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of  the  names  comprises  a  territorial  extent  of  22,000  square 
of  Apnlum  and  Alba  Julia,  and  stands  thirty-two  miles.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles,  and 
miles  north-west  of  Hermanstadt,  and  forty-nine  watered  by  the  Wolga,  Sura,  Viatka,  and  Ka- 
south  by  west  of  Clausenburg.  sarka  rivers,    besides    smaller    streams.     The 

KARLSRUHE,  or  Carlseuhe,  a  handsome  country  is  flat,  except  towards  the  east,  where  a 

town  of  Germany,  in  Snabia,  in  the  territory  of  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains  diversifies  its  ap- 

Baden  Durlach,  having  a  magnificent  palace,  pearance.    The  soil,  a  clay  or  black  mould  of 

The  town  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  the  consideiuhle  fertility,  is  ill  cultivated  and  chiefly 

houses  are  all  uniform.  It  is  twelve  miles  north  occupied  with  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  but  com, 

by  east  of  Baden.  hemp,  hops,  and  frait,  are  grown.   In  the  towns 

.  KARLSTADT,  a  government  of   Sweden,  are  a  few  manufactures  of  cloth,  soap,  and 

comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  ancient  leather.    The  climate  is  temperate  for  toe  lati- 

province  of  Warmeland.    Its  superficial  extent  tude,  the  rivers  not  freering  before  Norember, 

IS  4267  square  miles,  with  140,000  inhabitants  and  being  open  again  about  April. 

The  capital  is  Carlstadt.    See  Waem eland.  Kasan,  a  city  of  Russia,  long  the  capital  of 

KARNATA,  an  ancient  Hindoo  kingdom,  the  old  kingdom  of  Kasan,  is  situated  on  the 

which  comprehended  all  the  high  tableland  in  Kasanka,  about  four  miles  above  its  junction 

the  south  of  India,  above  the  Ghauts.    The  with  the  Wolga,  on  elevated  ground.  The  streets 

principal  rivers  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  are  wide  but  irregular.    The  town  consists  of 

their  sources  in  this  region ;  and  it  was  governed  three  parts ;  an  antique  Tartar  fortress,  the  town 

by  the  Balala  raiahs,  whose  capital  was  balgaroi,  proper,  and  the  villages  or  suburbs  around.  The 

in  the  district  of  Mysore.   •  fort  only  is  built  of  stone,  the  rest  of  wood.    It 

KAROULY,  a  town,  citadel,  and  district  of  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  small  univer- 

Agra,  Hindostan,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  sity,  founoed  in  1803.    It  has  also  a  theological 

Putcfapnree.    The  rajah  is  of  the  military  tribe  seminary,  two  gymnasia,  a  school  for  the  chil- 

of  the  Rajpoots,  and  his  ancestors  formerly  dren  of  Tartar  converts,  and  one  for  those  of 

reigned  at  Biana ;  but  they  have  been  stripped  soldiers.    It  has  manuiisustures  of  woollen,  cot- 

oftheir  possessions  by  the  Alghauns,  Moguls,  and  ton,  lace,  and  earthenware,  and  large  soap- 

Mahrattas;  their  revenues  are  now  not  above  works  and  tanneries.    In  these  articles,  and 

£l5/)00  per  annum.  com,  wax,  honey,  skins,  tallow,  &c.,  it  carries 
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on  an  active  trade  with  St.  Petersburgb,  Arch-  productioDy    by   which    he    became   petfectly 

angel,  Tobolsk,  Orenburg,  and  Moscow.     The  acquainted  with  this  country, 

great  fair  of  Macariev  is  an  important  channel  KAUFFMAN  (Mar>'  Angelica),  a  lady  who 

ror  the  merchandise  of  this  place.    At  a  little  possessed  tike  talents  and  taste  of  a  painter  in  a 

distance  is  a  new  admiralty  establishment,  with  degree  very  unusual  among  her  sex.    She  was  a 

a  navigation  school,  magazines,  and  dock-yard,  native  of  Coire,  the  capitsd  of  the  Grisons,  and 

208  miles  east  by  south  of  Niznei-Novgorod,  bom  in  1740.    Uer  &ther  was  an  artist,  who, 

and   345  £.S.  £.  of  Kostroma.      Inhabitants  perceiving  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  daugh* 

18,000.  ter,  conducted  her,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 

KASKASKIA,  a  river  of  Illinois,  which  rans  Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Rome;  where  her 

south-west  into  the  Mississippi,  below  the  town  talents  and  accomplishments  soon  acquired  her 

of  Kaskaskia,  sixty-three  miles  below  the  Mis-  the  most  distinguished  attention.    It  was  the 

souri.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  150  miles.    Its  happy  lot  of  lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the 

general  course  is  south-west  and  south.  It  flows  British  resident  at  Venice,  to  be  the  instrument 

through  a  very  fertile  country,  abounding  in  of  conveying  Angelica  to  England  in  the  year 

natural  meadows.  There  are  high  banks  through  1764.    Here  she  was  received  in  a  very  flatter* 

a  part  of  its  course,  on  the  east  side,  composed  ing  manner ;  her  works  eagerly  sought  for ;  and 

of  lime-stone  and  free-stone ;  in  some  places  her  company  solicited  by  the  learned,  the  great, 

from  100  to  150  feet.    The  land  on  the  west  and  the  polite.    She  was  honored  with  royal 

side  of  this  river  is  described  as  the  best  in  the  attentions,  and  was  esteemed  and  courted  by 

whole  of  Illinois.  artists  of  the  first  reputation.    She  was  very 

KASSON,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  on  the  industrious,  and  painted  the  lighter  scenes  of 

Senegal,  having  Ksuirta  on  the  east,  and  Kajaaga  poetry  with  a  grace  aud  taste  entirely  her  own ; 

on  the  west.  It  is  fifty  miles  from  north  to  soudi,  and  happily  formed  to  meet  that  of  an  engraver 

and    about  the  same   from  east  to  west ;    a  (Bartolozzi)  whose  labors  highly  contributed  to 

beautiftil  level  country,  surpassing  in  population  ^e  growth  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame ;  and  who 

and  culture  any  which  Park  saw  in  coming  from  almost  entirely  devoted  his  talents  between  An- 

the  coast :  Kooniakarg  is  the  capital.  gelica  and  Cipriani.  After  some  years  residence 

KATADEN,  or  KATAHniN,  Mountain  Maine,  here,  she  was  unhappily  deceived  by  a  footman 

North  America,  seventy  miles  north  of  Bangor,  of  a  German  count,  who,  coming  to  England, 

It  is  situated  east  of  Chesuncook  Lake,  between  personated  his  master,  contrived  to  be  presented 

the  astern  and  western  branches  of  the  Penob-  at  court,  and  persuaded  Angelica  to  many  him. 

scot,  and  is  the  highest  and  southernmost  of  a  The  cheat  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  villaio 

cluster  of  eight  or  ten  mountains :  it  may  be  had  not  tlie  humanity  to  endeavour  to  soothe  her 

seen  in  a  clear  day  at  Bangor,  and  also  at  Dix-  disappointment  by  kindness,  but  treated   her 

mont,  eighty  miles  distant.    In  August,  1805,  a  very  ill.    At  last,  however,  by  a  payment  made 

party  of  eleven  persons  ascended  this  mountain,  to  him  of  £300,  he  was  inducea  to  return  to 

They  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  height,  Germany,  and  bind  himself  never  to  molest  her 

but  estimated  it  at  13,000  feet.  They  describe  the  anymore.    He  kept  his  engascement;  and  the 

prospect  from  the  top  as  very  enchanting,  afford-  lady  not  hearing  of  him  for  seven  yean,  and 

ing  a  view  of  sixty-three  lakes  of  various  extent,  concluding  him  dead,  then  married  an  Italian 

and  all   the    mountains    between   Maine  and  painter  of  the  name  of  Zucchi,  and,  having  spent 

Canada.  seventeen  years  in  England,  returned  with  nim 

KATTEGATE,  or  Categate,  a  noted   sea  to  her  native  country,  and  thence  to  Rome; 

lying  between  part  of  Jutland  and  the  coast  of  where  her  house  became  the  resort  of  genius 

Sweden,  towaras  the  latter,  interspersed  with  a  and  taste ;   all  artists  and   cognoscenti   taking 

great  number  of  isles.  It  is  almost  closed  at  the  pleasure  in  being  admitted  to  her  conversazioni ; 

extremity  by  the  low  Danish  islands  of  Zealand  while  amateurs,  endowed  with  rank  and  wealth, 

and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been  (with  were  happy   in  finding    employment   for  her 

Sweden)  the  seat  of  the  Suiones.    Between  the  talents.  Ske  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-^even,  and 

first  and  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  then    fell    by   a    gradual    decay,    under    that 

Sound,  the  passage  tributary  to  the  Danes  by  dominion  which  is  alike  regardless  of  the  great^ 

thousands  of  ships.    These  islands  were  called  the  learned,  the  virtuous,  and  the  profl^te. 

Codanonia,  and  gave  to  the  Kattegate  the  name  She  died  in  1807,  universally  regretted,  and  was 

of  Sinus  Codanus.    Its  greatest  depth  is  thirty-  honored   by  splendid  public  obsequies.    The 

five  fathoms.    It  decreases  as  it  approaches  the  talents  of  this  lady  were  of  a  pleasmg  rather 

sound  ;  which  begins  with  sixteen  fathoms,  and  than  of  a  splendid  kind.    She  excelled  most 

near  Copenhagen  becomes  shallow  to  even  four,  in    the    representation    of  female   characters. 

The  Roman  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ger-  Her  figures  of  men  want  form  and  energy, 

manicus,  sailed,  according  to  Pliny,  round  Ger-  and  their  foces  and  charaaers  are  all  of  the  same 

many,  and  even  doubled  the  Cimbricum  Pro-  mould.    Grace,  ease,* and  suavity  of  expression, 

montorium,  and  arrived  at  the  islands  which  fill  generally  mark  her  women ;  and  to  single  figures, 

the  bottom  of  the  Kattegate ;  cither  by  obser-  such  as   Calypso  watching  the  Departure  of 

vation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquaint-  Ulysses,  or  Penelope  weeping  over  his  Bow, 

ed  with  twenty-three.  One  they  called  Glessaria,  she  imparted  the  true  interest  of  the  story, 

from  its  amber,  a  fossil  abundant  to  this  day  on  KAURZIM,  a  circle  of  Bohemia,  belonging 

part  of  the  south  side  of  the  Baltic.    A  Roman  to  Austria,  and  lying  between  the  Elbe  and 

Knight  was  employed  by  Nero's  maitter  of  the  the  Muldau.   It  is  traversed  by  the  Sazawa,  and 

gladiators  to  collect  in  these  parts  that  precious  is  1030  square  miles  in  extent.    It  is  in  general 
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level ;  aad,  though  prlly  covered  with  foresU,  is  abound  in  it.  Long.  216'  48*  W,,  lat.  59®  50'  N. 
fertile  in  corDaiidUiiiL  The  breeding  of  cattle  KAYLE,  n.  t.  Dan.  keyie;  Swed.  hegla; 
is  also  followed  up  with  attention.  Some  gold  Fr.  guUU.  Ninepin ;  kettlepins,  of  which  skit- 
mines  were  formerly  wrought,  but  appear  to  be  lies  seems  a  corruption;  a  kind  of  play  very 
exhausted.    Population  142,000.    The  capital  common  in  Scotland. 

is  Kaunim,  an  old  and  inconsiderable  town,  KAZEROON,  a  town  of  Farsistan,  in  Persia, 

having  a  population  of  1550.     Twenty-eight  situated  in  a  valley  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 

miles  £.S.£.  of  Pxagtte,and  forty-three  W.S.W.  seven  or  eight  broad,  bounded  on  the  north  by 

of  Konigingratz.  a  salt  lake.  It  has  a  well  watered  neighbourhood, 

KAW,«.ji.  &!!.«.    Teuttoo;  Belg.  Jbaomo.  and  its  crops  are  therefore  abundant,   unless 

From  the  sound,  probably.    To  cry  as  a  raven,  when  destroyed  by  locusts,  to  which  Persia  is 

crow,  or  rook.  much  subject.    Its  inhabitants  do  not  at  present 

The  dastaid  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing.  exceed  3000  or  4000. 

With  her  loud  ham  her  raven  kind  doth  bring,  KEAN,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  English  tr^;e- 

Who,  safe  in  numben,  cuff  the  noble  bbd.  dian,  bom  in  London,  1787,  died  at  Richmond 

Dryden.  in  1 833.    He  possessed  a  high  order  of  ability 

Jadi^ws  kmnng  and  fluttering  about  the  nests,  for  the  profession  he  adopted,  has  been  compared 

set  aU  their  young  ones  a-gaping:  but,  having  po-  with  Garrick,  and  atuined  such  excellence  in 

thiM  m  their  mouths  but  air,  leave  them  as  huigry  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  Richard  III., 

as  before.                                                     Locke,  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceeded.     In  private,  he  was 

KAYE,  Kete,  or  Caius  (Dr.  John),  the  benevolent,  but  given  to  habits  of  irregularity 

founder  of  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  was  which  occasioned  his  early  death, 

bom  at  Norwich  in  1510.    He  was  admitted  KAZY,  in  the  East  Indie?,  a  Mahommedar 

very  young  a  student  at  Gonville  Hall,  and  at  judge  or  ma^strate,  appointed  ongtnally  by  the 

twenty-one  translated   into   English  Erasmus's  court  of  Delhi  to  administer  justice  according  to 

Paraphrue  on  Jude,  &c.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  their  written  law;  but  particularly  in  matters  rela- 

and  at  Padua  studied  physic  under  Montanus.  tive  to  n^airriages,  the  sales  of  houses,  and  trans- 

In  1543  he-  travelled  through  part  of  Italy,  Ger-  gressions  of  the  Koran.  He  attests  or  authenticates 

many,  and  France ;  and,  returning  to  England^  writings,  which,  under  his  seal,  are  admitted  as 

commenced  M.  D.  at  Cambridge.    He  practised  the  originals  in  proof. 

first  at  Shrewsbury  and  afterwards  at  Norwich ;  KEACH  (Benjamin),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 

but,  removing  to  London  in  1547,  be  was  admit-  bom  at  Stoke  Hammond,  Buckinghamshire,  in 

ted  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  which  1640.    He  was  sentenced,  in  1664,  to  stand  in  the 

he  was  several  years  president.    In  1557,  being  pillory  for  the  publication  of  the  Child's  Instruc- 

physidan  to  queen  Mary  I.  (as  he  was  to  Ed-  tor,  after  which  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  Baptist 

ward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth),  he  obtained  a  congregation  in  Southwark.    He  died  in  1704. 

license  to  advance  Gonville  Hall  into  a  college ;  Other  two  of  his  works  were  entitled  The  Travels 

which  he  endowed  with  several  considerable  of  Godliness,  and  The  Travels  of  Ungodliness, 

estates,  adding  an  entire  new  square  at  the  ex-  He  is  best  known,  however^  by  his  Tropologia, 

pense  of  £1834.    Of  this  college  he  was  master  or  Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors,  folio,  1682, 

liU  near  his  death.  He  died  in  July,  1573,  aged  reprinted  in  1778;  and  his  Exposition  of  Parables, 

sixty-three;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  KEATE  (George),  esq.,  F.R.S.  and  F.  A.S., 

own  college.  In  1557  Dr.  Kaye  erected  a  monu-  a  celebrated  English  writer,  bom  at  Trowbridge, 

ment  in  St.  Paul's  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  Wilts,  in  1729,  and  educated  at  Kingston.    After 

Linacre.    He  wrote,  1.  Annals  of  the  College  completing  his  education  he  travelled  through 

from  1555  to  1572.    2.  Traiislation  of  several  of  France  and  Italy,  and  resided  some  years  at 

Galen's  Works ;    printed  abroad.    3.    Hippo-  Geneva,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

crates  de  Medicamentis,  first  discovered  and  the  celebrated  Voltaire.  Having  finished  the  tour 

published  by  our  author ;  also  De  ratione  vie-  of  Europe,  he  commenced  student  in  the  Inner 

tus,  Lov.  1556,  8vo.    4.  De  Medendi  Methodo,  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  sometimes 

Basil,  1554;  London,  1556,  8vo.    5.  Account  attended  Westminster  Hall,  but  did  not  practise. 

of  the  sweating  sickness  in  England,  entitled  His  first  literary  performance  was  Ancient  and 

De  EphemerU  Britannicil,  London,  1556,  1721.  Modem  Rome,  a  poem,  written  at  Rome,  in 

6.   History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1755,  and  published  in  1760  with  merited  ap- 

Lottdon,  1568,  8vo.;  1574,  4to.  in  Latin.  '7.  plause.    Soon  after  he  printed  A  short  Account 

DeThermis  Britannicis.    8.  Of  some  rare  Plants  of  the  Ancient  History,  present  Govemment,  and 

and  Animals,  London,  1570.    9.  De  Canibus  Laws,  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva;  dedicated  to 

Britannicis,  1570, 1729.   10.  De  Pronunciatione  Voltaire.    In  1762  he  produced  an  Epistle  from 

Graecc  et  Latins  Linguae,  London,  1574.     11.  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  Lord   Guildford  Dudley; 

De  Libris  Propriis,  London,  1570.  and,  in  1763,  The  Alps,  a  Poem,  which,  tor 

KAY£*S,  or  Kay's  Island,  an  island  in  the  truth  of  description,  elegance  of  versification. 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  south-west  point  is  and  vigor  of  imagination,  greatly  surpasses  all 
a  naked  rock,  coixsiderably  elevated  above  the  his  other  poetical  productions.  In  1764  he  pro- 
land  within  it.  Some  parts  of  the  shore  are  in-  duced  Netley  Abbey ;  and,  in  1765,  The  Temple 
terrapted  by  small  valleys  filled  with  pine  trees.  Student,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend ;  in  which  he 
which  also  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  smartly  and  agreeably  rallies  his  own  want  of 
It  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778,  who  application  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  intimates 
found  the  inhabitants  possessed  of  iron.  Water-  his  irresistible  penchant  for  the  Belles  I^ttres. 
fi>wb,  hnmming-birds,  and  beautiful  king-fishers  In    1769   he  published  Ferney,    an  epistle  to 
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M.  Voltaire,  in  which  he  introduced  a  fine  eulo-        KECK'SY,  n.  s.    Commonly  kex  ;    Fr.  cigur^ 

gium    on    Shakspeare,    which    procured    him,  Lat    acuta,  Skinner.    Skinner  seems  to  think 

soon  after,  the  compliment,  from  the  mayor  and  kecksy  or  kex  the  same  as  hemlock.     It  is  used 

burgesses  of  Stratford,  of  a  standish  mounted  in  many  parts  of  Engls^d  both  for  hemlock,  and 

with  silver,  made  out  of  the  mulberry  tree  planted  any  other  hollow-jointed  plant, 
by  that  illustrious  bard.     In  1773  he  published  Nothing  teems 

The  Monument  in  Arcadia,  a  dramatic  poem,  But  hateful  docks,  rough    thistles,  keektiss,  hurt, 
founded  on  a  picture  of  Poussin.     In  1781  he        Losing  bo^  *«a«ty  and  utiUly. 
collected  his  poetical  works  into  2  volumes,  with  ShaMgpeart*  Hmry  V, 

a  dedication  to  Dr.  Heberden,  including  a  num-        KECK'Y,  ad^^    From   fccx.    lUsembling   a 

ber  of  new  pieces,  and  an  ex.cellent  portrait  of  kex. 

liimself.    In  1781  he  publbhed  An  Epistle  to        An  Indian  scnitre,  made  of  a  sort  of  cane,  with- 

Angelica  Kauffman.     Slaving  been  engaged  in  a  <>«*,  *?y  Joint,  and  perfecUy  round,  oonsUteth  of  hard 

tedious  and  vexatious  law-suit,  he,  in  1787,  kid  ^^  ^^^^^^  cyhndeis,  mued  with  a  soft  Mcy 

the  principal  circumstances  of  his  case  before  the  ^^  '„•«  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely,  it  looks  as 

public,  in  a  performance  entiUed  The  Distressed  *  ^'"^''  ""^  '^'^'  °^' 

roet,  a  serio-comic  poem,  in  three  cantos.    The        KEDAR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  in 

last,  and  perhaps  best,  of  all  his  compositions,  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  on  the  north  of  Aiabta 

was  the  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  which  he  Felix ;  so  called,  according  to  Jerome,  from  Kedar, 

drew  up  and  published  in  1788,  from  the  papers  ^^  «>n  of  Ishmael. 

of  capuin  Wilson.    His  life  passed  without  any       KEDARENI,  the  people  of  Kedar,  who  dwelt 

great  changes  of  fortune,  as  he  inherited  a  large  >«  ^nts  like  the  other  Scenites  (Psal.  cxx.),  were 

patrimonial  estate.    He  died  June  27th,  1797.  "c^  in  cattle  (Isaiah  Ix.),  of  a  swarthy  complexion 

KEATS  (John),  a  young  English  poet,  of  (Canticles  i.),  and  excellent  at  the  bow  (Isaiah 

humble  origin,  was  bom  October  29th,  1796,  at  ™-)' 

a  livery-stable,  kept  by  his  grandfather,  in  Moor-  KEDES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  re- 
fields.  He  was  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke's  school  at  ^g^,  and  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali, 
Enfield,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre  and  Galilee.  Jerome 
and  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  in  calls  it  a  sacerdotal  city  on  a  mounuin,  twenty 
Church  Street,  Edmonton.  On  leaving  this  situa-  ™iles  from  Tyre,  near  Paneas,  and  called  Cidis- 
tion,  he  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospitol ;  but  his  stfs,  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
inclination  to  pt>etry  having  been  cultivated  by  KEDGE,  w.  a.  &  ». «.  Belg.  haghet  a  small 
his  teachers,  and  meeting  when  he  came  out  in  vessel :  kedger,  a  small  anchor  used  in  a  river, 
the  world  with  encouragement,  he  gave  way  en-  In  bringing  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow  river, 
tirely  to  the  passion  of  becoming  a  great  poet,  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  set  the 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  foresail,  or  foretop-sail  and  mizen,  and  so  let  her 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  specimens  of  his  ^"^  ^i^h  the  tide.  The  sails  are  to  flat  her  abom, 
genius,  and  took  him  into  his  house  for  a  time.  *^  ^^  «>"»«  ^  °«^^  ^^  »j»°«'-  They  alw  cany 
Keats's  first  volume  of  poems  made  its  appearance  f.«V"  '^'^?'  »^.l^^  l^^  «^^t      \  "''^r  \^^ 

in  1817,  when  he  wiTin  his  twentySrat  year,  "^^^^"^.^^^tlK^^^^^^ 

J  r  II       J  1-    Ti   J  V%    s.'t%  comes  too  near  the  snore,  tney  let  faU  m  tne  stream, 

and  was  followed  by  Endymion,  a  Noetic  Ro-  ^^  so  wind  her  head  about  it;  then  weigh  the 

mance,  in  1818 ;  m  the  year  1820  he  published  anchor  again  when  she  is  about,  which  is  caUed 

his  last  and  best  work.  Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other  kedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a  kedger. 
poems.    After  languijihing  for  some  time  under  liarrU. 

a  pulmonary  attack,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to        Kedge,  a  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship 

try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  amved  m  the  steady  whilst  she  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river, 

month  of  November,  1820,  accompanied  by  Mr.  particulariy  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  she 

Severn,  a  young  artist ;  and  m  Rome,  on  the  ^ij^ht  otherwise  drive  over  her  principal  anchor, 

27ih  of  December  followmg,  in  the  arms  of  this  and  entangle  the  stock  or  flukes  with  her  slack 

gentleman,  who  attended  him  with  undeviatmg  cable,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  the  ground.    This 

zeal,  he  expired,  completely  worn  out.    The  jg  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge-rope  that 

fragment  of  Hyperion,  which  was  his  last  per-  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  kedgesare 

formance,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  lord  particulariy  usefiil  in  transporting  a  ship ;  i.  e. 

Bypon,  has  been  compared  to  those  bones  of  removing  her  from  one  part  of  toe  harbour  to 

enormous  creatures  which  are  occasionally  dug  another,  by  means  of  ropes,  which  are  fastened 

up,  and  remind  us  of  extraordinary  and  gigantic  to  these  anchors.    They  are  generally  furnished 

**"ifir,T  A  „    .  .^     V    **  .  ^ith  an  iron  stock,  which  is  easily  displaced  fo.r 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahom-  ^hg  convenience  of  stowing  them, 
medans  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  tem-        KEDINGEN,    a    small    fertile    district    oi 

pie  of  Mecca  is  situated,  towards  which  they  are  Hanover,  in   the  province  of  Bremen,  on  the 

'^'^ll^T^^i?  ^"™  *^?i'  ^"^^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^V  Elbe.    It  consists  of  a  rich  track  of  alluvial 

KECK,  v.  n.    Teut.  ktcken  ;   Belg.  kucken,  marsh-land,  and  produces  abundance  of  com  and 

To  heave  the  stomach ;  to  reach  at  vomiting.  pasturage.    The  inhabitants  are  also  employed 

All  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums,  r^  navigation  and  fishing.     Population  6500. 
which  thev  first  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour  is        kEDRON,  or  Ceoron,  in  ancient  geography, 
attenuated  it  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more ;         *»^*^*-'**wi.,,  «.  ^  ,  ®  „L,.,:,  Ir 

and  therefore  patients  must  not^Jkerkt  them  at  the  a  town  which,  from  tlie  defeat  and  P^RU  t  of 

first.  ^  Baam'B  Natural  Hutary,  ^he  Syrians  (1  Mac.  xvi  ),  appears  to  have  stood 

The  faction,  is  it  not  notorious)  on  the  road  which  led  from  the  Higher  India  to 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.         Swift.  Aiolus  :  in  this  war  it  was  burnt  by  the  Jews. 
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Kedron,  or  CfiDRON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  side  of  the  main  keel.  In  our  largest  ships  of 
brook  or  rivulet  of  Judxa,  between  Jerusalem  war,  the  false  keel  is  generally  composed  of  two 
and  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  east.  St.  John  calls  it  pieces,  which  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower 
a  brook,  but  Josephus  a  deep  valley.  Maundrel  felse  keels.  See  Naval  Arc^Hitecture.  The 
says  it  was  a  brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy  lowest  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom,  called  the  gar- 
weather,  board-streak,  has  its  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove 
KEE.  A  provincial  plural  of  cow,  properly  kine.  or  channel  cut  longitudinally  on  the  sid*"  of  the 
A  last  that  Cicelv  bight  had  won  hu  heart,  keel :  the  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regu- 
CkeW  the  western  last  that  tends  the  hee.       Qay,  lated  by  the  thickness  of  the  garboard-streak. 
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keels,  see  Kayle.  Keel :  order  to  load  the  colliers  for  transportation, 
this  word,  which  is  pre-  KEEL-HAULING,  a  punishment  formerly  in- 
senred  in  Shakspeare,  Ilanmer  explains  thus :  flicted  for  various  offences  in  the  Dutch  navy, 
to  keel  seems  to  mean  to  drink  so  deep,  as  to  It  is  performed  by  plunging  the  delinquent  re- 
turn up  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  like  turning  up  peatedly  under  the  ship's  bottom  on  one  side, 
the  keel  of  a  ship.    In  Ireland,  to  keel  the  pot  and  hoisting  him  up  on  the  other,  after  having 
is  to  scum  it :  keelfat.  Sax.  ccelan,  to  cool,  and  passed  under  the  keel.    The  blocks  or  pulleys  by 
fiit  or  vat,  a  vessel.     Keelfat,    tub  in  which  which  he  is  suspended  are  fastened  to  the  oppo- 
liquor  is  set  to  cool :  keelson,  the  next  piece  of  site  extremities  of  the  main-yard,  and  a  weight 
timber  in  a  ship  to  her  keel,  lying  right  over  it  of  lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  sink  him 
next  above  the  floor  timber :  keelhale,  to  punish  to  a  competent  depth.     By  this  apparatus  he  is 
in  the  seamens  way,  by  dragging  the  criminal  drawn  close  up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let 
under  water  on  one  side  of  the  ship  and  up  again  fall  suddenly  into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under 
on  the  other.  the  ship's  bottom,  he  is  hoisted  up  on  the  oppo- 
And  down  on  knees  full  hombly  gan  I  knele,  site  side  of  the  vessel.    As  this  extraordinary 
Besechyng  hire  my  fervent  wo  to /We.  sentence  is  executed  vrith  a  serenity  of  temper 
«  V    ^    .            CAaMcer.  rA«  Cwirt  «f  Xau«.  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed  suf- 
He  h^ned,  and  h»  armes  about  himtooke  g^j^^^  \t,x^^\^  to  recover  the  sense  of  pain,  of 

^ti ^S:S^r.r:lL^Ve^^^  t^^^  -^^^  ^J?  «  f«quently  depriveHuring 

Sptfuer.  Faerie  Queene.  *«  operation.    This  punishment  is  peculiarly  se- 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  poL  Shaktpeare.  ^«re  in  winter,  whilst  the  flakes  of  ice  are  floating 

portunus  on  the  stream ;  and  it  is  continued  till  the  culprit 

Heaved  up  his  lightened  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand,  is  almost  suffocated  for  want  of  air,  benumbed 

And  steered  the  sacred  vessel.                 Dryden,  with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  stunned  with  blows 

Her  sharp  bill  serves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the  air  be-  by  his  head  striking  the  ship's  bottom. 

fore  her,  her  tail  she  uaeth  as  a  rudder.           Grew.  Keelson,  in  ship-building,  may  be  properly 

Your  cables  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel  defined  the  interior  or  counter  part  of  the  keel ; 

'^^  !l*yf  impetuous  entenng  at  your  keeL    Swift,  ^  j^  j,  j^j^  ^        ^^  ^i^jjle  of  the  floor-timbers, 

W  ith  cheerful  sound  of  «»»ortation  soon  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  composed 

Their  voyage  they  begin ;  the  pitchy  M  .  several  nieces  scarfed  together      To  sit  with 

Slides  through  the  gende  deep,  the  quiet  stream  ^'  seven!  pieces  scariea  logeiner.     i  o  sit  wiin 

.   Admires  the  unwonted  burthen  that  It  bears,  P?«  ^^J"^  «PO°  »»»«  Aoor-timbeR  and  crotches. 

Well  polished  arms,  and  vessels  painted  gay.  »*  "  notched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  op- 

Ontper.  Tnntlation,  &c.  posite  to  each  of  those  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  past,  scored  down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  efffsct :  secured  by  spike  nails.    The  pieces  of  which  it  is 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast,  formed  are  <nily  half  the  breadth  and  thickness  of 

Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  enect  ?  those  of  the  keel.     It  serves  to  bind  the  floor- 

Byron,  Dm  Juan,  timbers  to  the  keel ;  and  is  fixed  to  it  by  long 

^  Keel  is  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  bolts,  which,  being  driven  from  without  through 

ship,  which  is  usually  first  laid  on  the  blocks  in  several  of  the  timbers,  are  clenched  upon  rings 

building.    If  we  compare  the  carcase  of  a  ship  to  on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson, 

a  skeleton,  the  keel  may  be  considered  as  the  '  KEEN,  adj.  &  v.  a,   ^       Sax.    cene ;    Ger- 

backbone,  and  the  timbers  as  the  nbs.    It  there-  Keen'ly,  adv.             J  man  kuhn ;  Belgic  koen. 

fore  supports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  since  Keen'ness,  n. «.          }  Sharp ;    well    edged  ; 

the  stem  and  stem-post,  which  are  elevated  on  „ot  bi^^t,     We  say  keen  of  an  edge,  and  sharp 

Its  ends,  are  m  some  measure  a  continuation  of  either  of  edge  or  point;  severe ;  piercinj; ;  eager ; 

the  keel,  and  serve  to  connect  and  inclose  the  ex-  vehement;  acrimonious.    Keen,  to  sharpen,  an 

iremities  of  the  sides  by  transoms ;  as  the  keel  unauthorised  word.   Keenlv,  sharply.   Keenness, 

forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  timbers.    The  sharpness  ;  rigor :  asperity, 

keel  is  generally  composed  of  ^veral  thick  piec«  ^^^  ^^  j  ^  ^^j   ^^^       ^^^  j„ 

placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being  scarfed  Murdered  and  sla^.  with  woides  sharpe  and  ketie 

together,   are  bolted,   and   clenched   upon   the  Although  gylielesse.  God  wote,  of  al  trespa*— 

upper  side.     When  these  pieces  cannoi  be  pro-  And  lye,  and  blede,  upon  this  colde  greoe. 

cured  large  enough  to  afford  a  sufficient  depth  to  Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Blacke  KnighU. 

the  keel,  there  is  a  strong  thick  piec«  of  timber  Never  had  shepheard  sokeene  a  cur, 

bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  called  the  false  kc-el,  Thatwaketh  and  if  but  a  leafe  stur. 

which  is  also  very  useful  in  preserving  the  lower  Spenser.  SkepheanCt  C€dender. 
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Here  is  my  Icera-edged  sword, 
Decked  with  fine  6ower-de-luces  on  each  side. 

Sftakspean. 
Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  k$en  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Id.  j 

Come,  thick  night. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Id. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  Amen» 

To  thy  been  curses.  Id.  King  John, 

No,  not  the  hangman's  ax  bears  half  the  keennets 

Of  my  sharp  envy.  Id.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

That  they  mi^ht  keep  up  the  keenneu  against  the 
court,  his  lordship  fumishea  them  with  informations, 
to  the  king's  disadvantage.  Clarendcn, 

The  winds 
Blow  moist,  and  Aeen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees,  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud.  Aft/ton'i  Paradm  Lott, 

Keen  dispatch  of  real  hunger.  JUUton. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms. 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms.    Dryden. 

A  sword  keen-edged  within  his  right  he  held. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquered  field.        Id. 

The  sheep  were  so  keen  upon  the  acorns,  that  they 
gobbled  up  a  piece  of  the  coat.  V Estrange. 

Those  curs  are  so  extremely  hungry,  that  they  are 
too  keen  at  the  sport,  and  worry  their  game.  Tatler. 
The  sting  of  every  reproachml  speech  is  the  truth 
of  it ;  and  to  be  conscious  is  that  which  gives  an 
cdse,  and  kmwneu  to  the  invective.  SmtA. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  absent  officers  as  keen 
against  Iiel%nd|  as  if  they  had  never  been  indebted 
to  her.  Swift. 

This  was  a  prospect  so  very  inviting,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  withstood  by  any  who  have  so  keen  an 
appetite  for  wealth.  Id. 

Nor  when  cold  Winter  keen*  the  brightening  flood. 
Would  I  weak  shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

Thomson. 
So  ?rhen  remote  futority  is  brought 
Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought 
^    A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
.    The  poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms. 

Cotvper.  Table  Talk. 

Ke^n,  or  Kaynduem,  a  considerable  river, 
the  second  in  the  Birman  empire  in  point  or 
size,  is  supposed  to  have  it^  source  in  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  Assam  from  Ava.  It  enters 
the  latter  country  from  the  north-west,  and  falls 
into  the  Irrawaddy  at  Miondap,  in  lat.  21^  45 
N.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  sand,  which  is 
covered  with  long  grass  and  reeds,  except  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  only  navigable  therefore  for 
flat-bottomed  boats.  On  its  banks  are  a  rude 
but  inoffensive  tribe,  called  Kayns,  who  speak  a 
different  dialect  from  the  Birmans.  This  country 
is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  wood ;  but  it 
has  never  been  fiilly  explored. 

KEEP,  V.  a.     Sax.  cepan ;  old  Dutch  kepen. 
To  retain  ;  not  to  lose. 
•  Keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you. 

1  Corinlhiam. 

We  have  examples  in  the  primitive  church  of  such 
as  by  fear  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  strange 
gods,  repented,  and  kept  still  the  ofiice  of  preaching 
the  gospel.  Whitgifte. 

This  charge  I  keep  till  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up.  Milion. 

His  loyalty  ne  Kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Id. 

I  kept  the  field  with  the  death  of  some,  and  the 
flight  of  others.  Sidney. 


You  have  lost  a  child ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child, 
and  are  likely  to  do  so  long.  Tempte* 

If  we  would  weigh  and  /uep  in  our  minds,  what  we 
are  considering,  that  would  instruct  us  when  we 
should,  or  should  not,  branch  into  distinctions. 

Locke. 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest   would  they 
learn, 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  your  turn. 

Cowper.  EipotUUaiUm. 
To  have  in  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary, 
was  alvrays  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vioegrade.  KnoUee. 
She  kept  the  fatal  key.  Milton. 

To  preserve ;  not  to  let  go. 
The  Lord  God    mercifol  and  g^racious,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  foipving  iniquity. 

£Jro<2.  zxxiv.  7. 
I  have  spared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept  me  a  grape 
of  the  cluster,  and  a  plant  of  a  great  people. 

2JB&r.ix.21. 

To  preserve  in  a  state  of  security. 
We  passed  by  where  the  duke  keepe  his  gallies. 

Addiion. 

To  protect ;  to  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  thee  to  keep  thee.  G<m.  xxviii. 

To  restrain  from  flight. 

Paul  dwelt  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him. 

Aeteumn. 

To  detain ;  to  hold  as  a  motive. 
But  what's  the  cause  that  keept  you  here  with  me? 
— ^That  I  may  know  what  keept  me  here  with  you. 

J>r3i«2eii. 

To  hold  for  another. 

A  man  delivers  money  or  stuff  to  Asep. 

Erod.  xxii.  7. 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Mitton* 

To  tend ;  to  have  care  of. 

God  put  him  in  the  garden  of  ISden  to  keep  it. 

Gen.  ii.  15< 
While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  mat  a  merchant  saw  and  nked  her. 

Carew. 

Count  it  thine 
To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.     MRIten. 

To  preserve  in  the  same  tenor  or  state. 
To  know  the  true  state,  I  will  keep  this  order. 

Baeem* 

Take  this,  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son, 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 

Addilun. 

To  regard ;  to  attend. 
While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep, 
My  weary'd  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  s^wp* 

To  nok suffer  to  fidl. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  lum  for  ever. 

PwiiM  Izxxix. 

To  hold  in  any  state. 

Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of'dis- 
pleasure,  are  the  only  true  restraints :  these  alone 
ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  faults  in  the  exercise  ot 
this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance. ^*** 

Happy  souls !  who  keejp  such  a  sacred  dominion 
over  ieir  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  the  sensi- 
tive tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  the  superior  and 
better  operations  of  the  reasoning  mind.         Wett*- 
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With  all  my  loul ! 
Kitp  a  film  rein  upon  these  bunts  of  passion. 

Byron.  Marino  Falienf, 

To  retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in  any  place 
or  state.  It  is  often  followed  in  this  sense  by 
particles ;  as,  doum,  wilder^  tn,  off. 

My  tone  beware  and  be  not  auctour  newe 
Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  ftAae  or  trewe  \ 
W  her  BO  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe 
K0p$  wel  thy  tonge,  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 

Chaueer.  Th*  MgancipUs  TaU. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governor  should 
so  much  malign  his  successor,  as  to  sufier  an  evil  to 
grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under  ;  or 
perhaps  nourish  it  with  coloured  countenance  of  such 
sinister  means.  ^wtuer. 

What !  old  acquaintance  f  could  not  all  this  6esh 
Xetp  in  a  little  life  1  Poor  Jack,  farewel. 

Skaktpmre. 
The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  sheweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law  of 
pusillanimity  and  fear.  Bacon, 

Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Hector's  corse, 
And  kept  the  dogs  off:  night  and  day  applying  so- 
vereign force 
Of  rosy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in  taste. 

Chapman's  Iliad. 
And  those  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder. 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under.  Milton. 

Th\M  wickedness  is  found  by  thee ;  no  good  deeds 
flf  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  dawn  in  thee. 

Sidney. 
If  any  ask  me  what  would  satisfy. 
To  make  life  easy,  thus  I  would  reply : 
As  much  as  keepe  out  hunger,  tMrst,  and  cold. 

Dryden. 
Matters,  recommended  by  our  passions,  take  pos- 
session of  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out. 

Ijocke. 
Prohibited  commodities  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  ones  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in.  Id. 

An  officer  vnth  one  of  these  unbecoming  Qualities 
is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  ojT  imperti- 
nence and  solicitation  from  nis  superior. 

Addimm's  8^i)ectator. 
And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather. 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  ? 

Prior. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths, 
aod  to  suspend  the  emcacy  of  this  natural  function. 

Cheyne, 
How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam. 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Cowper.  Progreee  of  Error. 

To  continue  any  state  or  action. 
Men  gave  ear,  waited,  and  kepi  silence  at  my 
counsel.  Job  zzix.  21. 

Auria  made  no  stay,  but  still  kept  on  his  course. 

KnoUee. 
It  was  then  such  a  calm,  that  the  ships  were  not 
able  to  keep  way  with  the  gallies.  Id. 

The  moon  that  distance  keepe  till  night.    Milton. 
An  heap  of  ants  on  a.  hillock  will  more  easily  be 
kept  to  an  uniformity  in  motion  than  these. 

GlanviUe*e  Seeptie. 
He  dyed  in  fight ; 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  consort  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for' blow.        Dryden. 

He,  being  come  to  the  estate,  keepe  on  a  very  busy 
family  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and  the 
eominodities  of  his  faim  carried  out  and  sold. 

Lo^. 
Invading  foes  without  resistance, 
With  ease  I  make  to  keep  their  distance.     Swift. 


To  preserve  in  any  state. 

My  son,  keep  the  flower  of  thine  age  sound. 

Eeelne.  xzvL 

To  practise ;  to  use  habitually. 
I  rule  the  family  verv  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.    Pope. 

Tc  copy  carefully. 

Her  servant's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face, 
And4Ui  she  moved  or  turned,  her  motions  viewed, 
Her  measures  kepi,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

Dryden. 

To  observe  or  solemnise  any  time. 

This  shall  be  for  a  memorial,  and  you  shall  keep  it 
a  feast  to  the  Lord.  Exod.  xii.  14. 

That  day  was  not  in  silence  holy  kept.     M'dtvn. 

To  observe ;  not  to  violate. 

Lord  God,  there  is  none  Kke  thee :  who  keepeet  co- 
venant and  mercy  with  thy  servants. 

1  Kings  viii.  23. 

Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  that  thou 
promisedst  him.  Id.  25 

It  cannot  be, 

The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  \ 

He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 

To  punish  this  ofience  in  other  faults.  Shaktpeare. 

Svrom  for  three  years  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow-scholars ;  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here.  Id. 

Obey  and  keep  his  great  command.  MUton. 

His  promise  Palamon  accepts ;  but  prayed 

To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made.    Drydgn. 
My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day. 
Deny  their  hands  and  then  refuse  to  pay.      Id 
My  wishes  are, 

That  Ptolemy  may  keep  his  royal  wo^.  Id. 

To  maintain;  to  support  with  necessaries  of 
Ufe. 

Much  more  afiliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain, 
If  they  intend  advantage  to  mj  labours. 
The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping. 

Milton. 

To  have  in  the  house. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host  ?  I  scorn  the  term 
nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers 

Shttkepeare.  Henry  V, 

Not  to  intermit. 

Keep  a  sure  watch  over  a  shameless  daughter,  lest 
she  make  thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  enemies,  and 
a  bye- word  in  the  city.  Ecelut.  xli.  1 1 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch  as  she  vras  warned. 

To  maintain ;  to  hold. 

Some  say  that  laughter  here 

Keepe  residence ;  but  laughter  fits  not  there. 
Where  darkness  ever  dweUs,  and  melancholy  fear. 

Fletdier*s  Purple  Idand. 
They  were  honourably  brought  to  London,  where 
every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself. 

-  Ha/yvoard. 
Tvrelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  feir. 
To  the  pompons  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court.         Dryden, 
To  remain  in ;  not  to  leave  a  place. 
I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Shaktpeare, 
Not  to  reveal ;  not  to  betray. 
A  fool  cannot  keep  counsel.  Eedut.  viii.  17. 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  though  kept  from  man. 

mum. 

If  he  were  wise,  he  would  keep  all  this  to  himself. 

TiUoteon, 
To  restrain;  to  withhold. 

He  that  me  kepu  fro  the  false  blame. 
While  I  was  in  the  lond  amonges  you, 
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He  can  mekep9  fro  hanne  and  eke  fro  shame 
In  the  lalt  see,  although  I  se  not  how. 

Chauee^  The  Man  of  Lawet  Tale, 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  smrit  of  mine 
Did  with  the  least  afiecuon  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertunment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  heaven  forever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

anaktpeana 
Some  obscure  passages  in  the  inspired  volume 
'  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries.  Boyle, 
If  the  god  of  this  world  did  not  blind  their  eyes, 
it  would  be  impossible,  so  long  as  men  love  them- 
selves, to  he^  them  from  being  religious.  TUlotton, 
There  is  no  virtue  children  shomd  be  excited  to, 
nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which  they  may 
not  be  convinced  of  by  reasons. 

Loche  on  Education, 
IS  a  child  be  constantly  kept  from  drinking  cold  li- 
quor whilst  he  is  hot,  the  custom  of  forbearing  will 
preserve  him.  Locke, 

By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  fittle  faults. 

Id, 

To  debar  from  any  place. 

Ill  fenced  for  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe. 

MUton. 

To  keep  back.    To  reserve ;  to  withhold. 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  shall  answer,  I  will  declare  ; 
I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Jer,  xUi.  4. 

Some  are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not 
shew  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem  al- 
ways to  keep  back  somewhat.  Bacon's  E»aayi, 

To  keep  back.    To  withhold ;  to  restrain. 
Keep  back  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins. 

Psalm  six. 
7b  keep  compamf.     To  frequent  any  one ;  to 
accompany. 

Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self. 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company,      Shakspeare, 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?   Who  keept  her 
company? 
What  place?  what  time?  Id,  OtheUo, 

What  meanest  thou,  bride !  this  company  to  keept 
To  sH  up,  till  thou  fain  would  sleep  1  Donne, 

Neither  will  I  wretched  tnee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 

Dryden, 
To  keep  company  with.    To  have  familiar  in- 
tercourse. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid 
immodesty,  but  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  she  could 
not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  company  with 
men,  without  the  permission  of  father  or  mother. 

Broome  on  the  Odysaey, 
To  keep  in.     To  conceal ;  not  to  tell. 
I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty, 
that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
to  keep  in,  Skakgpeare, 

Sypfaax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I  have  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  tn, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  1*11  give  it. 

Addison, 
To  kem)  in.    To  restrain ;  to  curb. 
If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  her  in  straitly, 
lest  she  abuse  herself  through  overmuch  liberty. 

EceUsiasticus, 
It  will  teach  them  to  keep  in,  and  so  master  their 
inclinations.  Locke  on  Education. 

To  keep  off.  .  To  bear  to  distance ;  not  to  ad- 
roit. 

Then  came  old  Jantiary,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away. 

Spenser's  Faene  Queene. 


To  keep  off.    To  hinder. 

A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  oooi' 
mon  opinion  of  his  invincible  OMCority,  has  Aqvt  »f 
some  uom  seeking  in  him  the  rohereiioe  of  his  d»> 
course.  hsAe, 

To  keep  tqt     To  maintain  without  abatement. 

Land  kept  up  its  price,  and  sold  for  more  yetn 
purchase  than  correspondied  to  the  interest  of  money 

Locke. 

This  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  Aa«pt9>  in  tfaem 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  parents.    li, 

Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine.  Addison, 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  we  ke^  Mf 
and  cherish  with  much  pains.  Id.  Fre^tdier, 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness,  and  keep  it  i^  to  the  standard. 

AHnUhnot. 

To  keep  up.  To  continue;  to  hinder  from 
ceasing. 

You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  Awpif 
and  improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.  Taylor. 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the  desire 
to  continue  it.  lads. 

Young  heirs,  from  their  own  refiecting  upon  the 
estates  they  are  bom  to,  are  of  no  use  but  to  ksep  up 
their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  bouses 
in  a  line  to  posterity.  Addison. 

During  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  pooc' 
tual  correspondence  with  Eudoxus.,  ^ 

To  keep  under.    To  oppress ;  to  subdue. 

O  happy  mixture !  whereby  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  long  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness  ;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us.  Hooker, 

Truth  may  be  smothered  a  lon^  time,  and  kept  W" 
der  by  violence ;  but  it  will  break  out  at  last. 

StiUins/ltei- 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  ^^ 
life,  implies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites,  and  do 

not  let  them  loose  into  the  enjoyments  of  sense. 

Atteriuril' 

Keep,  v.  n.  To  remain  by  some  labor  or  ef- 
fort in  a  certain  state. 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea. 
And  gained  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  continue  in  any  place  or  state ;  to  stay. 
Thou  shalt  keep  fast  by  my  young  men,  until  wj 
have  ended.  R^  ";  ^J- 

What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  rngtitsi 
Eightscore  eight  hours  1  and  lovers*  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscore  times  ? 
O  weary  reckoning!  Shakspeate,  Othau. 

1  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery. 

Skakqfsan. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  Aetp  within  doors  for  ooe 
fortnight.  ^*f?' 

The  necessity  of  keeping  well  with  the  roantime 
powers,  will  persuade  them  to  follow  our  measuro. 

On  my  better  hand  Ascanius  hung, 
And  with  unequal  paces  tript  along : 
Creusa  kept  behind.  Dryden's  Mne^^ 

The  goddess  bom  in  secret  pined ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  joined ; 
But  keeping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fed 
With  hooes  of  vengeance.  Id,  H(W^' 
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And  while  it  keqn  there,  it  htqu  within  out  au- 
thor's limitation.  Locke, 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  hollies, 
and  gamesters'  company.  Id.  On  Edueaium, 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  must  guard,  if  he 
intends  to  keep  fail  with  the  world,  and  turn  the 
penny.  Collier, 

The  endeaTOurs  Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector, 
the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  Trojan  to  keep  out 
of  reach,  arc  the  intrigue. 

Pope's  View  of  Epic  Poetry, 

Deep  loneliness  hath  wrought  this  mood  in  thee, 
For  like  a  cloistered  votaress,  thou  hast  kept. 
Thy  damsels  till  me,  this  lone  turret's  hound. 

JfetwrMt  BertroM, 

To  remaifi  unhurt ;  to  last ;  to  be  durable. 

Grapes  will  keep  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine.  Baeen. 

Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair : 

Doth  heauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  bum. 

Nor  storms  do  turn  !  Sidney . 

If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it 
makes  will  not  keep,  Mortimer^s  Husbandry, 

To  dwell:  to  live  constantly. 

A  breath  thou  art,  * 

Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences. 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keepesi. 
Hourly  afflict. 

Shakqteare.  Meaeure  for  Meature, 
Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  stiange  plots  of  dire  revenge. 

Skaktpeare, 

To  adhere  strictly ;  with  to. 

Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion,  which  they  never  are. 

4dditon*s  Spectator, 

It  is  so  whilst  we  keep  to  our  rule ;  but  when  we 
forsake  that  we  go  astray.  Baker  on  Learmng. 

To  keep  on.    To  go  forward. 

So  chearfully  he  took  the  doom ; 
Nor  shrunk,  nor  slept  from  death, 
But  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on.      Drjfden. 

To  keep  up-    To  continue  unsubdued. 

He  grew  sick  of  a  consumption ;  yet  he  still  ke^ 
vp,  that  he  might  free  his  country. 

Ltfe  of  Cleomenes, 

The  general  idea  of  this  word  is  care,  conti- 
nuance, or  duration,  sometimes  with  an  intima- 
tion of  cogency  or  coercion. 

Keep,  n.  s.  From  the  verb.    Custody ;  guard. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all. 
Which  of  our  lambkins  takest  keep,      Spenser, 
The  prison  strong. 
Within  whose  keep  ihe  captive  knights  were  laid : 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace- wall.         Dryden. 

Guardianship;  restraint. 
Youth  is  least  looked  into  when  they  stand  in  most 
Cioed  of  good  keep  and  regard.  Ateham* 

Kebpeb,  n.  t.  From  keep.  One  who  holds 
any  thing  for  the  use  of  another. 

The  good  old  man,  havine  neither  reason  to  dis- 
suade nor  hopes  to  persuade,  received  the  things 
with  the  mind  of  a  A«per,  not  of  an  owner.  Sidney. 

One  who  has  prisoners  in  custody. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him.  Shakspeare, 

lo  now 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  lowc : 
A  noble  charge  ;  her  keeper  by  her  side 
To  watcA  f  cr  wa»k>  his  hundred  eyes  applied 

Dryden, 


A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  water  mixed,  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  broueht, 
W^ho  swallowed  unaware  the  tioepy  draught.  Id 

Ami  then 
My  brother's  keeper  ?  Byrtm,  Cain, 

One  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts  of 
chace. 

There  is  an  old  tale  ^[oes,  that  Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  Winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  vrith  ragged  horns. 

Shak$peate, 
Ine  first  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent, 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.  Dryden. 

One  that  has  the  superintendance  or  care  of 
any  thing. 

Hilkiah  went  unto  Hildah,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe. 

2  Kings* 

The  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  is  a  lord  by 
office,  through  whose  hands  all  grants,  pardons, 
&c.  pass  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal ;  and 
even  some  things  pass  his  hands  which  do  not 
pass  the  great  s^  at  all.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
privy  council,  and  was  anciently  called  clerk  of 
the  privy  seat  His  duty  is  to  pnt  the  seal  to  no 
grant,  &c.  without  a  proper  warrant ;  nor  with 
warrant  where  it  is  agamst  law,  or  inconvenient^ 
but  shall  first  acquaint  the  king  therewith. 

Keep'ership,  n.  s.  From  keeper.  Office  of 
a  keeper. 

The  gaol  of  the  shire  is  kept  at  Launceston :  this 
keepertkip  'vs  annexed  to  the  constableship  of  the 
eairtls.  Carew, 

Keeping,  in  painting,  denotes  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  as  a  whole,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions in.  which  they  appear  to  the  eye  at  different 
distances  from  it.  Tne  fiunous  Raphael  twice 
transgressed  these  rules ;  in  one  of  his  cartoons, 
representing  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the 
men  in  each  of  the  boats  appearing  of  a  full  size, 
while  the  boats  are  represented  so  small,  and 
the  men  so  big,  that  any  of  the  fishermen  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  sink  either  of  the  boats  by  his 
weight.  The  other  instance  occurs  in  his  picture 
of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  Mount ; 
where  he  is  represented  with  Moses  and  Elias, 
&c.,  almost  as  large  as  the  rest  of  his  disciples  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  a  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured ; 
and  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more 
than  half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that 
the  mount  appears  only  of  the  size  of  a  little 
hay-rick,  witn  a  few  people  on  its  top,  and  a 
greater  number  at  its  bottom  on  the  ground.  See 
Painting. 

KEFF,  an  important  town  of  Tunis,  anciently 
called  Sicca,  or  Sicca  Veneria,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Mejerdah.  It  stands,  as  its 
name  imports,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  plentiful  spring.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ^preater 
part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up,  but  it  was 
aftei  wards  rebuilt,  with  augmentea  strength.  In 
digging  for  materials  two  statues  were  found,  of 
Venus  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  It  is  seventy 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Tunis. 

KF.O,  w.  «.    Fr.  rat)w.    A  small  barrel, 
roonly  usi  d  for  a  fis  vbarrel. 
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Their  Btodi  was  damaged  by  tlie  wealher'a  slrett.  of  instm meats  of  his  own  providing,  bj  which 

Vwo  caaka  of  biscuits,  and  a  Ac^  of  butter,  he  acquired  gi«at  reputation  in  the  university. 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter.  The  firs:  specimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  d^ill 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  j^  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge, 

K£HL^  or  Keil,  an  important  fortress  of  Ger-  was  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of 

many,  now  belonging  to  Baden.    It  was  origi-  the  Earth,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wbiston*s  Tbeo- 

oally  a  fort  and  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  ry :  and  these  theories  being  defended  by  their 

Rhine,  which,  iu  1678,  were  taken  by  storm  and  respective  inventors,  drew  from  Mr.  Keill  An 

rased  by  the  French.    The  village  was  then  re-  Examination  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Theory  of 

moved,  and  the  fort  built  at  the  influx  of  the  the  Earth,  together  with  A  Defence  of  the  Re- 

Kinzig  into  the  Rhine,  on  the  west  side  of  that  marks  on  Mr.  Whiston's  New  Theory.     In  1701 

river,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Strasburgh.  The  he  published  his   celebrated  treatise    iotitled, 

French  took  possession  of  it  in  1684,  and  fortified  Introductio  ad  Veram  Physicwn,  which  contains 

it  very  strongly  after  the  designs  ofM.  Vauban.  fourteen    lectures;    but  in  the  following  edi- 

In  1697  it  was  declared  imperial,  being  ceded  tions  he  added  two  more.    This  work  has  ^en 

to  the  empire  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick;  when  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  an  An 

the  emperor  consigned  it  to  the  house  of  Baden,  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy.  Afterwards, 

reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right  of  a  gar-  being  made  F.R.  S.,  he  published,  in  the  Philo- 

rlson.  In  1733  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  sophical  Transactions,  a  paper  on  the  laws  of  at- 

bnt  restored  at  the  peace.     But,  upon  the  com-  traction ;  and,  being  offended  at  a  passage  in  the 

mencement  of  the  late  wars,  the  fortifications  Acta  Eruditonim  of  Leipsic,  warmly  vindicated, 

were  made  stronger  than  ever ;  notwithstanding  against  Mr.  Leibnitz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  right 

which  it  was  taken  by  the  French  republicans  to  the  honor  of  the  first  invention  of  his  method 

tinder  general  Moreau  in  1796;  but  retaken  in  effluxions.    In  1709  he  went  to  New  England 

December  by  the  Austrians  after  a  long  siege,  as  treasurer  of  the  Palatines.    About  171 1  ob- 

In  179T  the  French  recovered  it,  but  in  May  1799  jections  being  urged  against  Newton's  philoso- 

it  was  again   taken  by  the  Austrians.       The  phy,  in  support  of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a 

French  afterwards  recovered  it,  but  evacuated  it  plenum,  Mr.  Keill  published  a  paper  in  the  Phi- 

on  the  21st  of  May  1801 ;  when  the  fort  was  dis-  losophical  Transactions  on  the  rarity  of  matter, 

mantled,  as  well  as  those  of  Old  Brisach,  Cassel,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  composition.    While  he 

Ehrenbreitsten,  and  Dusseldorf.    The  French,  was  engaged  in  this  dispute,  queen  Anne  ap- 

on  resuming  the  offiensive,  retook  this  fort,  and  pointed  him  her  decypherer ;  and  he  continued 

continued  to  possess  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  m  that  place  till  1716.    He  had  also  the  degree 

restored  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden ;  at  present  of  M.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  UniveraiCy  of 

the  bridge  here  thrown  across  the  Rhine  belongs  Oxford  in  1713.    He  died  in  1721.    He  pnb- 

partly  to  France,  and  partly  to  Baden.  lished  also  Introductio  ad  veram  Astronorauun, 

KEJ,  an  important  trading  town  of  Persia,  the  which  he  translated  into  English ;  and  an  edition 

capital  of  the  province  of  Mekran.    It  is  on  the  of  Commandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his 

high  road  from  Candahar,  Kelat,  and  other  towns  own. 

on  the  north,  to  the  seaports  of  Guatter  and  KEITH  rjames  Francis  Edward),  field-mar- 

Chobar,  and  encircles  a  fort  built  on  a  high  pre-  shal  in  the  rnissian  service,  was  the  younger 

cipice,  with  a  river  running  beneath.    It  has  son  of  William  Keith,  earl  marshal  of  Scotland; 

maintained  a  garrison  of  5000  men.    The  vici-  and  was  bom  at  Inverugie  in  1696.    He  was 

nity  is  arid  and  barren.    Long.  62^  30*  E.,  lat.  designed  by  his  friends  for  the  law ;  but  his  in- 

26^  lO'  N.  clination  led  him  to  arms.    When  the  rebellion 

KEILL  (James),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physidan,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  in  1 71 5,  through  the  insti- 
was  bom  in  Scotland  about  1673 ;  and  having  gation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party ; 
travelled  abroad,  read  lectures  on  anatomy  with  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff'-muir,  and 
great  applause  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  made  his  escape  to  France.  ''Here  he  applied 
Cambridge,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  received  himself  to  military  studies;  and  going  to  Madrid, 
the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1700  he  settled  at  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Liria,  obtained  a 
Nortliampton,  where  he  had  considerable  prac-  commission  in  the  Irish  brigades,  then  com- 
tice  as  a  physician;  and  died  there,  of  a  cancer  manded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  afterwards 
in  his  mouth,  in  1719.  He  published,  l.An  attended  the  duke  of  Liria,  when  he  went  am- 
English  translation  of  Lemery's  Chemistry.  2.  bassador  to  Muscovy;  and,  being  by  him  lecom- 
An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  mended  to  the  empress  Catharine  L,  was  pro- 
Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muscular  Motion,  moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
3.  A  Treatise  on  Anatomy ;  and  4,  Several  pieces  invested  with  the  order  of  the  black  eagle.  He 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  conduct  in 

Keill  (John),  M.D.,  elder  brother  to  Dr.  the  Russian  service,  and  had  no  inconsiderable 

James,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathemati-  share  in  the  revolution  that  raised  Elizabeth,  the 

cian,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1671.  He  studied  in  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  throne;  he 

the  university  of  that  city,  and  in  1694  went  to  also  served  in  several  embassies;  but  findingthe 

Oxford;  where,  being  admitted  of  Baliol  Col-  honours  of  that  country  but  a  splendid  kind  of 

lege,  he  read  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  system,  slavery,  he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Pno»- 

m  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.     He  is  sian  service.  The  king  of  Prussia  made  him  6eld- 

said  to  have  been  the  first  who  tauglU  Sir  Isaac  marshal  of  the  Pmssian  armies,  and  governor  of 

Newton*s  principles  by  the  experiment  on  which  Berlin;  and  distinguished  him  so  far  by  his  con- 

they  are  founded.    This  lie  did  by  an  apparatus  fidence,  as  to  travel  in  disguise  with  him  over  ^ 
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mat  part  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  gentle  manners  which  so  much  endeared  him 

In  business  he  made  him  his  chief  counsellor;  tohij  family,  his  friends,  and  his  acquaintances, 

in  his  diversions,  his  chief  companion.  The  king  Up  to  the  period  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 

was  much  pleased  with  an  amusement  which  the  writing  a  new  work  on  the  Science  of  Geography, 

marshal  invented  in  imitation  of.  the  game  at  which  his  friends  have  recently  completed  and 

chess.    He  ordered  several  thousand  small  sta-  published. 

tues  of  men  in  armor  to  be  cast  by  a  founder ;  RELAT,  the  capital  of  Baloochistan,  and  re- 
these  he  would  set  opposite  to  each  other,  and  sidence  of  its  sovereign  Mahmoud  Khan.  See 
ranged  them  in  battalia,  as  if  he  had  been  draw-  Baloochistak.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill  sur- 
ing  up  an  army;  would  bring  out  a  party  from  rounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  the  houses  are  built  of 
the  wuigs  or  centre,  and  show  the  advantage  or  half-burnt  brick ;  the  upper  stories  nearly  join- 
disadvantage  resulting  from  the  different  move-  ing  across  the  streets ;  which  are  narrow  and  ill- 
ments.  This  brave  and  experienced  general,  paved.  It  is  notwithstanding  populous,  and 
after  many  important  services  in  the  various  contains  4000  houses,  several  good  bazaars,  and 
wars  of  that  illustrious  monarch,  was  killed  at  some  fine  gardens.  The  inhabiunts  are  a  mix- 
the  fetol  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  on  the  14th  of  ture  of  Afghauns,  Balouches,  and  Hindoos.  The 
October,  1758.  last  are  the  principal  n^rchants.    Long.  67^  &T 

Keith  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  mathematician  £•,  lat.  20^  d'  N. 
find  author  of  many  distinguished  works,  was  a        KELL,  n.  f.    The  omentum ;  that  which  en- 
native  of  Brandsburton,  near  Beverley,  in  York-  ^"^^P*  ^^  g"*** 

shire,  and  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1759.        The  veiy  weight  of  boweb  and  teU,  in  fat  people^ 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educarion  in  »  **«  occasion  of  a  ruptovt.      Wmman'B  Surgwry. 
the  free  school  at  that  place.  At  the  age  of  four-        KELLERMAN  (Francis  Christopher),  duke 

teen  years,  his  parents  dying,  leaving  him  wit*i  de  Valmy,  peer  and  marshal  of  Fiance,  &c.,  was 

but  slender  pecuniary  means,  he  was  compelled  born  at  Strasburgh  in  1735,  and  entered  into  the 

to  engage  himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  in  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen.    Having  given 

which  situation  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  various  proofs  of  his  talents  and  courage,  in  the 

pursuing  his  mathematical  studies.    In  the  year  seven  years'  war,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  till 

1781  he  quitted  the  country,  and  settled  in  Lon-  in  1788  he  was  made   quarter-master-general. 

don.    In  1789  he  published  his  first  volume.  Adopting    the    principles    of  ,  the   revolution, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Greography.  he    was    in    1792    appointed    commander    of 

In  1796  was  published  his  New  Schoolmasters  the  army  of  Moselle,  and  then  effected  a  junc- 

Assistant,  which,  after  passing  through  two  edi-  tion  with  Dumourier,  on  the  plain  of  Cham- 

tions,  was  suppressed  to  make  room  in  1799  for  pagne.    On  the  17th  of  September  he  distin- 

The  Complete  Practical  Arithmetician.    To  this  guished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the  position 

work  a  key  was  afterwards  published  for  the  use  of  Valmy.    He  next  served  under  Custine,  who 

of  tutors.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  denounced  him  to  the  Convention ;  and,  though 

Mr.  Keith  published,  in  1801,  An  Introduction  he  justified  himself  asainst  the  accusation,  simi- 

to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane  and  Spheri*  lar  attacks  followed  him,  and  he  was  arrested 

cal  Trigonometry ;  in  1805,  a  Treatise  on  the  and  confined  in  the  inilitsuy  prison  of  the  abbey. 

Use  of  the  Globes;  and,  in  1814, The  Elements  On  his  trial,  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of 

of  Geometry.  He  also  superintended  several  edi-  terror,  he  was  fully  acquitted,  and  in  1795  took 

tions  of  Paterson's  Book  of    Roads,    and  of  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  and  Italy ; 

Hawne/s  Complete    Measurer,   and  was  the  in  which  he  was  superseded  by  Buonaparte.  :In 

contributor  of  valuable  papers  to  the  various  1798  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  military 

mathematical  periodicals.     Mr.  Keith  declined  board,  and  in  1801  was  president  of  the  conser- 

accepting  any  public  mathematical  situation,  vative  senate,  and  the  following  year  a  marshal 

but  in  his  capacity  as  a  private  tutor  contributed  of  the  empire.     Under  Napoleon  he  served  in 

largely  to  the  public  good  by  the  application  of  Germany  and  Prussia;  and,  navingin  1814  voted 

bis  knowledge  and  acquirements  to  works  of  for  the  restoration  of  royalty,  was  employed 

practical  utility.    He  was,  however,  accountant  under  the  Bourbons  till  his  death  in  1820. 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  for  many  years        K ELLISON  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  Roman 

secretarf  to  the  master  of  his  late  majesty's  Catholic  divine,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire 

household.    In  1810,  with  the  approbation  of  in  1560,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Rheims, 

her  majesty  queen  Charlotte  and  the  prince  where  he  was  rector  of  the  university.      Hence 

regent,  he  vras  appointed  professor  of  geography  he  removed  Donay,  and  became  president  of  the 

and  the  sciences  to  the  late  lamented  princess  English  college.    He  died  in  1641.    His  works 

Charlotte  of  Wales,  from  whom,  and  from  her  are — 1.  Survey  of  the  New  Religion;  2.  Reply 

royal  highness  the  princess  Sophia  Matilda  (who  to  Sutcliffe ;  3.  Oratio  coram  Henrico  IV.  rege 

with  many  other  distinguished  personages  re-  Christianissimo ;  4.  The  Gagg  of  the  Reformed 

ceived  the  benefit  of  his  scientific  acquirements).  Gospel ;   5.   Examen   Reformationis :    6.    The 

he  receired  many  blattering  marks  of  attention  Right  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Prince  and  Pre- 

and  respect    In  the  month  of  November,  1822,  late ;  7.  A  Treatise  on  the  Hierarchy  of  the 

he  was  afflicted  with  an  internal  disorder,  which  Church ;  8.  A  Brief  and  Necessary  Instruction 

ultimately  caused  his  death.    He  ended  his  life  fur  the  Catholics  of  England ;  9.  Comment,  in 

on  the  29th  of  June  1824,  vrith  the  most  perfect  tertiam  partem  Summ«  Sancti  Thoma?. 
composure  and  resignation,  and  retained,  almost .      KELLS,  a  Market  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 

to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  the  exercise  of  county  of  Meath,  Leinster,  thirty-one  miles  from 

those  strong  mental  faculties,  and  of  those  kind  Dublin.    This  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
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filaukwater,  and  has  four  fairs.   It  was  ancieatly  the  most  popular  of  his  compositions,  the  aiis 

called  Kecianus,  afterwards  Kenlis,  and  was  one  marches,  &c^  in  Colman's  musical  romance  of 

of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  kingdom.      On  Bluebeard.     From  this  period  till  1819  he  wrote 

the  arrival  of  the  Endish,  it  was  walled  and  for-  upwards  of  sixty  successful  .pieces.    He  wrote 

tified  with  towers.     In  1178  acastle  was  erected  also  an  .amusing  work  entitled  Reminiscences,  2 

where  the  market-place  now  is ;  and  opposite  to  vob.  8vo.    His  death  took  place  at  Ramsgate  on 

it  was  a  cross  of  one  entire  stone,  ornamented  the  15th  of  October,  1826. 

with  bas-relief  figures,  and  many  curious  inscrip-  KELP,  n.  i.     Perhaps  from  kali.     A.  salt  pro- 

tions  in  the  ancient  Irish  character.     Near  it  was  duced  from  calcined  sea-weed, 

the  church  of  St.  Senan ;  and  on  the  south  of  In  makine  alum,  the  woikmen  use  the  ashes  of  a 

the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which  measures  "ea-weed  called  kelp,  and  unne.     Boifle  on  Coloun. 

ninety-nine  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  Kelp,  in  the    glass   trade,  the  name    of  a 

in  a  point.      A  celebrat^  monastery,  founded  sort  of  potassa  made  use  of  in  many  of  the  glass 

here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  was  dedicated  to  works,  particularly  for  the  green  glass.     It  is  the 

the  Virgin.     It  owed  its  origin  to  St.  Columba,  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant  called  by  the  same  name; 

to  whom  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  by  and  in  some  places  of  sea  thongs,  a  sort  of  thick- 

Dermod  king  of  Ireland.  leaved  fucus,  or  sea  wrack.    See  Fucus.    The 

K  ELLS,  an  ancient  tovm  of  Ireland,  in  Kil-  process  of  making  it  is  this :  the  rocks,  which  are 

kenny,  seventy-five  miles  from  Dublin,  seated  on  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great  quantities 

King's  River;  and  noted  for  a  priory  of  Augus-  of  sea-weed ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the  beach, 

tines,  built  and  richly  endowed  by  Geoffroy  Fitz  and  dried ;  and  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground 

Roberts,  who    came    over    from   Wales    with  three  or  four  feet  wide;  round  its  margin  is  laid 

Strongbow.    The  prior  sat  as  one  of  the  lords  a  row  of  stones,  on  which  the  sea-weed  is  placed, 

spiritual  in  the  house  of  peers  before  the  Refor  and  set  on  fire  within  ;  and,  quantities  of  this  fuel 

mation.    The  ruins  only  of  this  abbey  now  re-  being  continually  heaped  upon  the  circle,  there 

main  :  a  synod  was  held  in  it  in  1152,  when  is  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame,  from  which  a 

John  Paparo,  legate  from  Rome,  was  one  of  liquid-like  melted  metal  drops  into  the  hollcw 

the  bishops  that  were  convened  there  to  settle  beneath :  when  it  is  full,  as  it  commonly  is  ere 

the*  affairs  of  the  church.    The  present  church  the  close  of  day,  ail  heterogeneous  matter  l)eing 

is  built  in  the  Gothic  manner.    Fair  held  13th  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes, 

of  July.  and  brought  to  a  uniform  consistence  in  a  state 

Kells  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  Antrim,  of  fusion.      When  cool,  it  consolidates  into  a 

one    hundred    and    five    miles    from    Dublin,  heavy  dark-colored  alkaline   substance,   which 

prmcipally  celebrated  for  the  ruins   of  Tern-  undergoes  in  the  glass  houses  a  second  vitrifica- 

plemoge  Abbey,  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  tion,  and  assumes  a  perfect  transparency.      See 

a  mural  communication  with  the  ancient  re-  Glass. 

mains  of  Connor.    The  beautiful  moat  of  Kelb  KELSO,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh^ 

is  situated  on  a  height  recently  planted  above  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Tweed.    It  is  built 

Kells-water^  a    rapid    but    generally    shallow  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Flemish  town,  with 

mountain  stream  which  is  a  chalybeite  water,  a  square  and  town-house.      It  has  a  very  consi- 

containing  excellent  trout.  derable  market,  wherein  great  quantities  of  corn 

KELLY  (Michael),  the  son  of  a  wine  mer-  are  sold  weekly.  The  abbey  of  the  Tyronen- 
chant  of  Dublin,  who  for  many  years  acted,  as  sians  was  a  vast  pile,  and,  to  judge  by  the  re- 
master of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Vice-regal  mains,  of  venerable  magnificence.  The  walls 
castle.  He  was  bom  in  1762,  and  at  an  early  are  ornamented  with  £ilse  round  arches,  intersec- 
age  gave  proofi  of  a  genius  for  music,  which. in-  ting  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  true  Gothic  arch, 
duced  his  father  to  place  him  under  Rauzzini,  at  The  steeple  of  the  church  is  a  vast  tower.  This 
this  time  in  Dublin,  who  prevailed  on  his  friends  house  was  founded  by  David  1.  when  earl  of 
to  send  him  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived  in  his  Cumberland.  He  first  placed  it  at  Selkirk,  then 
sixteenth  year  Here  he  was  much  patronised  by  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and'  finally,  when  he 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  minister,  and  came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  1128.  Its  re- 
studied  under  Fineroli,  at  the  Conservatorio  La  venues  were  in  money  about  £2000  Scots  a  year. 
Madona  della  Loretto.  He  also  received  lessons  The  abbot  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mitre  and  pon- 
from  April i,  the  first  singing  master  of  hb  day,  tifical  robes,  to  be  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
who  procured  him  an  engagement  at  Leghorn,  diction,  and  to  be  present  at  all  general  councils. 
He  subsequently  performed  at  most  of  the  The  environs  of  Kebo  are  very  fine ;  the  lands 
Italian  theatres,  and  in  Germany ;  and  contracted  consist  of  gentle  risings,  enclosed  with  hedges, 
a  close  intimacy  during  his  stay  at  Vienna  with  the  and  extremely  fertile.  From  the  Chalkheugh  is 
celebrated  Mozart  The  emperor  Joseph  became  a  fine  view  of  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxburgh 
liis  patron  :  but  having  obtained  permission  for  hill,  and  in  the  distance  Fleurus.  Much  wheat 
a  year's  absence,  in  order  to  visit  his  friends  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  part  of  which  is 
in  Ireland,  he  setded  in  London.  In  April  1787  sent  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  part  into  £ng- 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  land.  The  fleeces  are  very  fine.  The  wool  is 
Theatre  as  Lionel,  in  the  opera  of  Lionel  and  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  Linlithgow,  or  into  Aber- 
Clarissa,  and  retained  his  situation  as  first-singer  deenshire,  for  the  stocking  manufiicture ;  and 
at  tl)at  theatre,  till  his  final  retirement  from  the  some  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called  plains,  and 
stage.  He  furnished,  in  1797,  the  music  to  A  sold  into  England  to  be  dressed.  Here  is  also  a 
Friend  in  Need;  The  Castle  Spectre;  &c. ;  considerable  manufacture  of  white  leather, 
i^hich  in  the  succeeding  year  he  followed  up  by  chiefly  sent  to  Edinburgh.     At  Kelso  there  was 
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ft  fine  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tweed,  February  26th,  1823,  of  a  paralytic  attack,  after 

near  its  confluence  with  the  Teviot ;  which  was  a  few  hours*  illness. 

carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1798,  but  has  since        KEMMOO,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  tiie 

been  rebuilt.    There  are  two  fairs  and  a  weekly  capital  of  the  state  of  Kaarta,  situated  in  an  open 

market,  besides  twelve  high  market  days  in  the  plain.    Park  was  here  well  received  by  the  king, 

year.     Kelso  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Berwick,  who  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  sub- 

and  256  N.N.VV.  of  London.  jects  by  his  dress.      A  bank  of  earth,  about  two 

,^-,_-,^-.  __  ,      .     ,  feet  high,  with  a  leopard's  skin  spread  over  it, 

KELSON,    n.  s.     More    properly    keelson,  being  the  only  badge  of  royally.      Long.  7«  46' 

The  wood  next  the  keel.  yf    |j^^  14®  20'  N. 

We  have  added  close  pillars  in  the  royal  ships,        KEMP  (Joseph),  Mus.  D.,  a  musical  compo- 

which,  beinff  fastened  from  the  kelwn  to  the  beams  of  ^^  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Exeter 

the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or  ginng  j^  1773,  and  educated  there  by  Jackson.  In  1802 

^*y-  RaUigh.  jjg   ^^  organist  at  Bristol  cathedral ;  and  in 

•  KELTER,  n,  1.     He  is  not  in  kelter,  that  is,  1809   proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at 

he  is  not  ready ;  from  Dan.  kilter  to  gird.  Cambridge ;  when  his  exercise  entitled  The  Cru- 

KEMAON,  a  district  of  Hmdostan,  subject  cifixion  was  performed  and  much  admired,    lie 

to  Nepaul  and  the  Bri  ish,  situated  principally  now  became  a  lecturer  at  several  institutions  of 

between  29^  and  30®  N.  lat.,  and  79^  and  81°  of  the  metropolis,  and  invented  a  new  mode  of 

E.  long.      The  northern  or  mountainous  part  of  teaching  tne  science.    In  1818  he  visited  the 

this  country  belongs  to  the  rajah  :  the  southern,  continent,  and  on  his  retum  went  to  reside  in 

or  flat  part,  is  now  attached  to  the  British  terri-  his  native  city.      In  April  1824  he  came  back 

tory  of  Bareilly.      It  is  mostly  a  hillv  country  ;  to  London,  and  died  there  on  the  22nd  of  the 

composed  of  a  fine  rich  soil,  covered  with  ver-  following  month.    His  works  are;  1.  A  new 

dure,  and  forest  trees     The  valleys  are  alsa  pro-  System  of  Musical  Education,  bein,;  a  Self-In- 

dactive  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers.    The  structor ;  2.  Twenty  Psalmodical  Melodies :  3. 

chief  town  is  Almora.  The  Jubilee,  a  Patriotic  Entertainment ;  4.  The 

To  KEMB,  V.  a.    Saxon  camban ;  German  ^.iege  of  Isca,  an  opera ;  5.  The  Vocal  Maga- 

kammen  :  now  written,  perhaps  less  properly,  to  """^iJioc???;!  /^.P***^  a^'       •        • 
comb.    ToseparateordisentinglebyaSeniicu-        KEMPELEN  (Wolffgang  de),  an  ingenious 

lated  instrument.  Hungarian  gentleman  and  mechanic,  the  mven- 

„  L  1         L     «L  tor  of  the  celebrated  automaton  chess-player. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loo«i  thw  they  was  born  at  Presburg,  and  became  first  known 

More  kembed  and  bathed,  and  rubbed  and  trimmed,  .    ..         ui-    u    *u      ^ .  ^ ^-*  ^r  .u..*  • - 

More  sleek.  BenJonson,  ?  the  public  by  the  announcement  of  that  mven- 

tion  in  1769.    He  was  at  that  time  aulic  coun- 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ;  ^     ^    ^  sftllor  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Hungary  to  the 

And  then  thou  tem6  «t  the  tones  on  thy  cheek.  ^^  j^^^a  Theresa.     See  our  iticle  Au- 

^den.  ^0M4T0N. 

KEMBLE  (John  Philip),  one  of  the  most        In  that  article  we  have  given  the  statement  of 

celebrated  of  English  tragedians,  was  the  eldest  a  gentleman  who  took  great  personal  pains  to  in- 

son  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  the  manager  of  a  vestigate  the  mystery   of  the  chess-player  of 

company  of  comedians  in  the  north  of  England,  Kempelen  ;   and  who  nearly  satisfied  himself 

and  bom  at  Present  in  Lancashire,  February  1st  and  us  that,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  b  an  imposition 

1757.     He  received  his  early  education  at  the  on  the  public.     We  have  since  had  an  opportu- 

Roman    Catholic  Seminary    of   Sedgley-park,  nity  of  examining  more  accurately  the  pamphlet 

Staflbrdshire,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Douay,  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  our  article :    ana  re- 

with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profession.    Here  be  membering  that  Dr.  Hutton  has  denominated 

evinced  an  early  attachment  to  elocution;   but  this,  if  altogether  a  mechanical  contrivance, 'the 

preferring  the  stage  to  other  pursuits  he  entered  greatest  master-piece  of  mechanics  that  ever  ap- 

upon  that  line  at  Liverpool.      After  performing  peared  in  the  world,'  think  the  reader  may  be 

in  the  country  with  great  reputation ;  he  appear-  gratified  by  a  reference  to  figures,  and  the  fol- 

on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  September  30th  lowing    further    explanation    of   tlie    possible 

1783,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.    From  that  concealment  of  a  living  person: — 

time  he  maintained  the  character  of  the  first  Fig.  1,  plate  Kempelen 's  chess-player.  A 
English  tragedian  of  his  age.  On  the  secession  perspective  view  of  the  automaton,  seen  in 
of  Mr.   King^   he  became  manager  of  Drury        front,  with  all  the  doors  thrown  open. 

Lane.  In  1802  he  visited  the  French  and  Fig.  2.  An  elevation  of  the  back  of  the  au- 
Spanish  theatres,  with  a  view  to  the  improve-        tomaton. 

ment  of  his  own :  and  on  his  return  became  ma-  Fig.  3.  An  elevation  of  the  frost  of  the  chest, 
r.ager  of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  continued  till  the  dotted  lines  representing  the  player  in  the 
1809,  when  that  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.        first  position. 

On  its  restoration  Mr.  Kemble  was  involved  in  Fig.  4.  A  side  elevation,  showing  the  player  in 
a  series  of  disputes  with    the    public,  called        the  same  position. 

the  O.  P.  riots,  and  at  length  worsted  in  his  at-  Fig.  5.  A  front  elevation,  showing  the  second 
tempts  to  raise  the  prices.     Mr.  Kemble  took        position. 

farewell  of  the  stage  on  the  23rd  of  July  1817,  Fig.  6.  An  horizontal  section  through  the  line 
on  which  occasion  he  was  complimented  with  a        WW,  fig.  5. 

public  dinner.  He  shortly  after  retired  to  the  con-  Fig.  7.  A  front  elevation,  showing  the  third  po- 
tiiient  where  be  died  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,        sition. 
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Fig.  6.  A  side  elevation  of  the  same  position.  has  occupied  some  time  at  ihc  back  of  the  chest. 

Fig.  9.  A  vertical  section  through  the  line  X  X,  in  apparently  adjusting  the  machinery,  removes 

fig.  8.  the  pipe  from  the  hand  of  the  figure,  winds  up 

Fig.  10.  A  vertical  section  through  the  line  Y  Y,  the  works,  and  the  automaton  begins  to  move. 

fig.  7,  showing  the  false  back  closed.  Our  author  after  pointing  out  the  extreme  difc 

Fig.  11.  A  similar  section,  showing  the  false  ficulty  of  executing  the  movements  of  the  chess 

back  raised  player  by  machinery  alone,  and  the  regular  and 

U.  fonowing  le«e»  of^refe^ce  «.  employed  ^^^TSZ^!  tl' Xir^out^ttSid: 

=7     '  L      J  ^^^^  been  observed  respecting  the  winding  up 

A    Front  door  of  the  small  cupboard.  q£  ^^  machine,  '  afford  positive  proof  that  the 

^^  ^^^  ^*^'  of  ditto.  axis  turned  by  the  key  is  quijte  free  and  uncon- 

CC  Front  doors  of  large  cupboard.  ^gcled  either  wiUi  a  spring  or  a  weight,  or  any 

D    Rick  door  of  ditto.  ^yg^^^^  ^f  machinery.'    He  then  suggests  a  me- 

E    Door  of  ditto.  jjjo^j  by  which  any  person  well  skilled  in  the 

F    Door  in  the  thigh.  game,  and  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature, 

GG  TTjc  drawer.  may  secretly  animate  the  automaton,  and  imitate 

H    Machinery  in  front  of  the  small  cupboard.  ^Vjg  movemenU  of  the  chess-player.    This  me- 

I     Screen  behind  the  machinery.  ^^  ^jn  y^^  ^^^^^  understood  from  the  following 

K    Opening  caused  by  the  removal  of  part  of    g^tnict : 

the  floor  of  the  small  cupboard.  .  xhe  drawer,  G  G,  fig.  10,  when  closed,  does 

L    A  box  which  serves  to  conceal  an  opening  ^^^  ^g^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^k  of  the  chest  j  it  leaves  a 

in  the  floor  of  the  large  cupboard,  made  to  ^  ^^^^  q,  behind  it,  about  one  foot  two  inche? 

facilitate  the  first  position ;   and  which  also  ^joad,  eight  inches  high,  and  three  feet  eleven 

serves  as  a  seat  for  the  third  position.  Jq^^     jhis  space  is  never  exposed  to  view.  The 

M   A  similar  box  to  receive  the  toes  of  the  ^^^i  cupboard  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 

player  in  the  first  position.  joor  or  screen,  I,  fig.  6,  which  is  moveable  on  a 

N    The  inner  chest,  fiUmg  up  part  of  the  hinge,  and  is  so  contrived  that,  when  B  is  closed, 

*™Jj|f*             V  L-  J   1-    J  this  screen  may  be  closed  also.    The  machinery, 

^  P®  ?P^^®.     , '"•*   .  ®  drawer.  h^  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front  dirision  as 

PQ  The  false  back  turning  on  a  joint  at  Q.  far  as  I ;  the  hinder  division  is  nearly  empty, 

a    Part  of  the  partition    formed    of    cloth  ^^^  communicates  with  the  space  behind   the 

stretched  tight,  which  is  carried  up  by  the  j^^^^^  jj^^  f^^^  ^^  ^y^^^  division  being  removed. 

false  back,  to  form  the  opening  between  the  ^1,^  y^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  cupboard  is  double,  and 

chambers.                          ,      ,      ,  the  part,  PQ,  to  which  the  quadrants,  &c.,  are 

S     The  opening  between  tlie  chambers.  attached,  moves  on  a  joint  Q,  at  the  upper  part, 

T    The  opening    connectinj?    the   trunk  and  ^nd  forms,  when  raised,  an  opening,  S,  between 

chest,  which  is  partly  concealed  by  the  false  ^^e  two  cupboards,  by  carrying  with  it  part  of 

,?*^i'     .     ..t^  .     ,.       J       J    .      J    •*  .u  *b®  partition,  E,  which  is  composed  of  cloth 

U     Panel  which  is  slipped  aside  to  admit  the  stretched  tight.    Fig.  10  shows  the  fabe  back 

P**y^'  closed.    Fig.  1 1  shows  the  same  raised,  forming 

*  The  exhibitor,   in  order  to  show  the  me-  the  opening  S,  between  the  chambers, 

chanism,  as  he  informs  the  spectators,  unlocks  the*  '  VI  hen  the  trunk  of  the  figure  is  exposed,  by 

door  A,  fig.  1,  of  the  chest,  which  exposes  to  lifting  up  the  dress,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 

view  a  small  cupboard,  lined  with  black  or  dark  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  inner  trunk,  N,  whidi 

colored  cloth,  and  containing  different  pieces  of  passes  off  towaras  the  back  in  the  form  of  an 

machinery,  T^hich  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  arch,  fig.  2,  and  conceals  a  portion  of  the  inte- 

space.     He  next  opens  the  door,  B,  fig.  %  at  the  rior  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.    This  inner 

dslcIl  of  the  same  cu{>board,  and  holding  a  lighted  trunk  opens  to  the  chest  bv  an  aperture,  T.  fig. 

candle  at  the  opening,  still  further  exposes  the  9,  about  one  foot  three  inches  high,  by  one  foot 

machinery  within.    The  candle  being  withdrawn,  broad.    When  the  false  back  is  raised,  the  two 

the  door  B  is  then  locked.    The  drawer,  G  G,  chambers,  the  trunk,  and  the  space  behind  the 

fig.  1,  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  is  then  opened,  drawer,  are  all  connected  together, 

and  a  set  of  chess  men,  a  small  box  of  counters,  '  The  player  may  be  introduced  into  the  chest 

and  a  cushion  for  the  support  of  the  automaton's  through  Ae  sliding  panel  U,  fig.  6,  at  the  end. 

arm  are  taken  out  of  it.     The  exhibitor  now  He  will  then  ele\'ate  the  false  back  of  the  large 

opens  the  two  front  doors,  CC,  fig.  1,  of  the  cupboard,  and  assume  the  position  represented 
large  cupboard,  and  the  back  door  D,  fig.  2,  of    by  the  dotted   lines  in  figs.  3  and  4.    Every 

the  same,  and  applies  a  candle,  as  in  the  former  thing  being  thus  prepared, '  the  charm's  wovnd 

case.    This  cupboard  is  lined  with  cloth  like  the  up,*  and  the  exhibitor  may  begin  his  operations 

other,  bat  it  contains  only  a  few  pieces  of  machi-  by  opening  the  door,  A.    From  the  crowded 

nery.    The  chest  is  now  wheeled  round,   the  and  very  ingenious  disposition  of  the  machinery 

garments  of  the  figure  lifted  up,  and  the  door  in  this  cupboard,  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate 

£,  fig.  2,  in  the  trunk,  and  another,  F,  in  the  far  beyond  the  opening,  and  the  spectator  is  led 

thigh,  are  opened.    But  it  must  be  observed,  to  conclude  that  the  whole  space  is  occupied 

that  the  doors,  B  and  D,  are  closed.    The  chest  with    a    similar  apparatus.     This  illusion  is 

is  now  restored  to  its  forrper  position  on  the  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  observing  the 

floor;  the  doors  in  front,  and  the  drawer,  are  glimmerin);  light  which  plays  among  the  intri- 

closed  and  locked ;  and  the  exhibitor,  afler  he  cacies  of  the  machinery,  and  occasionally  meets 
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the  eye,  when  the  lighted  candle  is  held  at  the        *  Here  let  us  pause  a  while,  and  compare  the 

door,  B.    A  fcct,  too,  is  ascertained,  which  is  real  state  of  the  chest  at  this  time,  with  the  im- 

equally  satisfactory,  though  for  opposite  reasons,  pressioo  which,  at  a  similar  period  of  an  eihibi- 

to  the  spectator  and  the  exhibitor,  riz.  that  no  tion  of  the  chess-player,  has  generally  been  left 

opake  body  of  any  magnitude  is  interposed  be-  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators ;    the  bulk  of 

tween  the  light  and  the  spectator's  eye.    The  whom  have  concluded  that  each  part  of  the 

door,  B,  must  now  he  locked,  and  the  screen,  I,  chest  had  been  successively  exposea ;   and  that 

closed,  which,  being  done  at  the  moment  the  the  whole  was  at  that  time  open  to  inspection ; 

light  is  withdrawn,  will  wholly  escape  observa-  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  some 

tion.  parts  had  been  entirely   withheld   from  view, 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  door,  others  but  obscurely  shown,  and  that  nearly  half 
B,  from  its  constniction,  closes  by  its  own  of  the  chest  was  then  excluded  from  their  sight, 
weight ;  but  as  the  player's  head  will  presently  Hence  we  learn  how  easily,  in  matters  of  this 
be  very  near  it,  the  secret  would  be  endangered,  sort,  the  judgment  may  be  led  astray  by  an  art- 
i^  in  turning  round  the  chest,  this  door  were,  by  lul  combination  of  circumstances,  each  assisting 
any  aoddent,  to  fly  open ;  it  becomes  necessary,  the  other  towards  the  attainment  of  one  object. 
therefore,  '  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,'  and  '  When  the  doors  in  front  have  been  closed, 
turn  the  key.  If  the  circumstance  should  be  the  exhibitor  .may  occupy^as  much  time  as  he 
oheerred,  it  will  probably  be  considered  as  acci-  finds  necessary,  in  apparently  adjusting  the 
dental,  the  keys  being  immediately  wanted  for  machinery  at  the  back,  whilst  the  player  is  taking 
the  oUier  locks.  The  opening,  B,  being  once  the  position  described  in  figs.  7  and  8.  In  this 
secured,  and  the  screen,  I,  closed,  the  success  position  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  executing 
of  the  ex|>eriment  may  be  deemed  complete,  every  movement  required  of  the  automaton: 
The  secret  is  no  longer  exposed  to  hazard ;  and  his  head  being  above  the  table,  he  will  see  the 
the  exhibitor  is  at  liberty  to  shape  his  conduct  chess-board  Uirough  the  waistcoat  as  easily  as 
in  any  way  he  may  think  most  likely  to  secure  through  a  veil ;  and  his  left  hand  extending  be- 
the  confidenee  of  the  spectators,  and  lead  them  yond  the  elbow  of  the  figure,  he  will  be  enabled 
insensibly  from  the  main  object  of  pursuit,  to  guide  its  hand  to  any  part  of  the  board,  and 
The  door,  A,  may  safely  be  left  open ;  this  will  to  take  up  and  let  go  a  chess  man  with  no  other 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion,  which  the  spec-  *  delicate  mechanism*  than  a  string  communica- 
tatois  probably  formed  on  viewing  the  candle  ting  widi  the  finger.  His  right  hand,  being  within 
through  this  cupboard,  that  no  person  was  the  chest,  may  serve  to  keep  in  motion  the  con- 
oono^ed  within  it:  it  will  assure  them  that  trivance  for  ^producing  the  noise,  which  is  heard 
nothing  can  pass  in  the  interior  without  their  during  the  moves,  and  to  perform  the  other 
knowledge,  so   long   as    this    door    continues  tricks  of  moving  the  head,  tapping  on  the  chest, 

rn.    The  drawer  stands  next  in   the  order  &c.     In  order  to  facilitate  tne  introduction  of 

succession  :    it   is   opened,   apparently  for  the  player's  left  arm  into  the  arm  of  the  figure, 

the    purpose  of   ta|^ing    out    the  chess    men,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  be  drawn  backwards; 

cushion,  &e.,  but  really  to  allow  time  for  the  and,  to  account  for  and  conceal  this  strained  at- 

player  to  change  hie  position  (see  fig.  5),  and  titude,  a  pipe  is  ingeniously  placed  in  the  auto- 

to  replace  the  false  back  and  partition,  prepara-  maton's  hand.    This  pipe  must  not  be  removed 

tory  to  the  opening  of  the  great  cupboard.  till  the  other  arrangements  are  completed.  When 

*  Hie  machinery  is  so  thinly  scattered  over  all  is  ready,  and  the  pipe  removed,  the  exhibitor 
this  cupboard,  that  the  eye  surveys  the  whole  may  turn  round  the  winder,  to  give  the  impres- 
apaoe  at  one  glance,  and  it  might  seem  unne-  sion  to  the  spectators  of  winding  up  a  spring,  or 
cetsary  to  open  a  door  at  the  back,  and  to  hold  weight,  and  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  player  to 
a  lighted  candle  there,  as  in  the  former  instance;  set  the  head  of  the  automaton  in  motion.  The 
but  die  artifice  is  dictated  by  sound  policy,  above  process  is  simple,  feasible,  and  effective; 
which  teaches  that  the  exhibitor  cannot  be  too  showing  indisputably  that  the  phenomena  may 
assiduous  in  aflbrding  facilities  to  explore  every  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and 
comer  and  recess,  which,  he  well  knows,  con-  thereby  rendering  it  probable  that  the  chess- 
tains  nothing  that  he  is  desirous  of  concealing,  player  derives  its  merit  solely  from  the  very  in- 
Hie  chest  may  now  be  wheeled  round  for  the  genious  mode  by  which  the  concealment  of  a 
purpose  of  shiowine  the  trunk   of   the  figure ;  living  agent  is  effected.' 

leaving,  however,  the  front  doors  of  the  great        De  Kempelen  published  La  Mecanisme  de  la 

chamlMr  open.    The  bunch  of  keys,  too,  should  Parole,  Suivi  de  la  Description  d'une  Machine 

be  suffeied  lo  remain  in  die  door,  D ;  for  the  Parlante,  et  enrichi  de  vingt-et-sept  Planches, 

appaient  carriessness  of  such  a  proceeding  will  Vienne,  1791, 8vo.  printed  in    French :   also  a 

serve  to  allay  any  suspicion  which  the  circum-  drama,  called   Perseus  and  Andromeda ;   the 

t  of  loddng  the  door,  B,  might  have  ex-  Unknown  Benefactor,  a  comedy,  &c.    In  addi- 

more  emcially  as  the  two  doors  resemble  tion  to  the  machines  mentioned  in  the  article 

another  m  point  of  construction.    When  Automaton,  he  likewise  made  a  printing  press 

die  drapery  has  been  lifted  up,  and  the  doors  in  for  the  use  of  Madame  Pardies,  a  blind  musician. 

the  trunk  and  thigh  opened,  the  chest  may  be  He  died  in  Vienna  in  1804. 
returned  to  its  former  situation,  and  the  doors        K  EM  PIS  (Thomas  k),  a  pious  and  learned 

JM  closed.    In  die  mean  time  the  player  should  regular  canon,  bom  at  Uie  village  of  Kemp,  in 

withdraw  his  legs  from  behind  the  drawer,  as  he  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  in  1330 ;  from  which  he 

wi\\  not  so  easily  effect  this  movement  afier  the  took  his  name.      He  studied  at  Deventer,  in  the 

drawer  has  been  pushed  in.  community  of  poor  scholars  established  by  Ge- 

Y  2 
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rerd  Groot ;  where  he  made  great  progress  in  Ken  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  bishop,  in 

the  sciences.      In  1399  he  entered  the  monas-  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  educated  at 

tery  of  the  regular  canons  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  Winchester  school,  whence  he  went  to  Oxford;  and 

near  Zwoll,  of  which  his  brother  was  prior,  in  1669  was  made  a  prebend  of  Winchester.  He 

Thomas  k  Kempis  there  distinguished   himself  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II.  to  attend  lord 

by  his  eminent  piety,  his  respect  for  his  superiors,  Dartmouth  at  the  demolishing  of  Tangier  ;  and 

his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  &c.      He  died  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  as 

in  1471,  aged  seventy.     The  best  editions  of  his  he  was  some  time  after  to  the  princess  ef  Orange. 

works,  which  consist  of  sermons,  spiritual  trea-  In  Jan.  1685  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and 

tises,  and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  those  of  Paris  Wells.     The  month  following  he  attended  king 

in  1649,  and  of  Antwerp  in  1607.    The  £&mous  Charles  11.  at  his  death,  for  three  whole  days 

book   de   Imitatione   Cnristi,  which  has  been  and   nights.     In  James  the  Second's  reign  he 

translated  into  almost  all  languages,  having  been  zealously  opposed  the  progress  of  popery ;  and 

found  printed  under  the  name  of  Gerson,  has  in  June,  1688,  he  witli  five  other  bisQops,  and 

been,   on   this    account,   as   on   the   credit  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  committed 

some  MSS.,  since  ascribed  to  the  abbot  Ger-  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  subscribe 

son.    This  occasioned  a  violent  dispute  between  ing  a  petition  to  his  majesty  against  the  declara- 

the  canons  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Benedic-  tion    of  indulgence.      Upon   the    Revolutiou, 

tines.  however,  he  refiised  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 

KEMPTEN,  the    ancient  Campodunum,  a  William  and  queen  Mary,  on  which  account  he 

town  of  the  Bavarian  states,  on  the  Iller.  It  con-  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric.      Queen  Anne 

sists  of  the  old  town,  and  the  Stifts-stadt,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  £200  to  his 

contains  altogether  5300  inhabitants.    Here  is  an  death,  in  1710.     He  published  several  pious 

aqueduct:    manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  works. 

and  some  trade  on  the  Iller.    The  two  parts  KENDAL^  a  market  town  of  Westmoreland, 

of  the  town  were  formerly  distinct,  the  old  town  seated  in  a  valley,  among  hills,  on  the  west  side 

having  no  territoiy  but  a  good  trade  ;  while  the  of  the  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  stone 

Stifts-stadt,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  was  bridges,  and  one  of  wood,  which  leads  to  the 

the  seat  of  the  abbey.     In  1802  both  the  abbey  castle,  now  in  ruins.    It  is  a  large  handsome 

and  town  were  made  over  to  Bavaria.    Sixty-six  place  ;  and  has  two  fine  long  streets,  crossing 

miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Munich,  and  fifty  south  by  each  other.    The  inhabitants  have  carried  on  the 

east  of  Ulm.  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory  ever  since  the 

KEN,  t;.a.&n.  I.  Sax.  cennan;  Goth,  kenna;  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  laws  were  enacted 

Belg.  hennin.     To  know ;  to  see  at  a  distance ;  for  regulating  Kendal  cloths  as  early  as  Richard 

to  descry ;  to  know.     Ken,  a  view  or  sight.  II.  and  Henry  IV.    It  is  also  fiimous  for  the 

Colin !  thou  ktntt  the  southeme  shepheanl's  boy  manufactory  of  cottons,  dniggetS|  serges,  hats. 

Him  love  that  wounded  with  a  dealy  darte,  worsted  and  yam  stockings,  &c.     Queen  Elixa- 

Whilome  on  him  wos  all  my  care  and  ioye  beth   incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and   bur- 
Forcing  with  giftes  to  win  his  wanton  heart.  gesses;  and  kinff  James  1.  with  a  mayor,  re- 

.-r-   u     T  .      1.   Spetuer'i  Shepheard^s  Calendar.  corder,  town-clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four 

Tis  he,  I  km  the  manner  of  his  g^^*.^^^  burgesses,   or  common   council-men,  and  two 

Lol  within  a  fc«,  our  army  lies.    W.  H^J^f:  attorneys.      There    aie  seven  companies,  viz. 

When  from  the  mountain  top  Pisanio  shewed  thee,  "nercers,  shearmen, cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners, 

Thou  wast  within  a  Aen.                    Id,  Cymbeline.  tailors,  and  pewterers.     It  has  an  elegant  town- 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a  ^^H*  sind  a  court  of  conscience  for  debts  nnder 

kenning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  40i.     It  has   a  large   beautiful  church,  which 

of  land.                                                    Baeon.  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  called 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views  Blindbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  town:   a 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild.    MUton.  large  and  handsome  Gothic  fabric,  180  feet  long 

_,.        ,.      -    ^.  It  was  a  hill  ^nd  ninety-nine  broad,  with  five  aisles,  each 

Of  pwadise  the  highest;  from  whose  top  parted  by  a  row  of  eight  pillars,  and  a  strong 

s?r!,I?C"J?,^To  1         'i  '\  ^***TV     •  r^  u  ^«are  steeple.    Near  it  is  Abbot's  Hall,  the  rS 

Stretched  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect,  lay.  ^^^^^  ^^  \^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

jjg  g^^Q  to  an  abbey  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.    In  1755 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand.            Id.  »  new  chapel  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 

Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken,  town,  and  twelve  chapels  of  ease  belong  to  it. 

And  knew  the  North  but  when  the  pole-star  shone.  Here  are  several  public  and  private  charitable 

Dryden.  institutions,  vix.  Sandy's  Hospital  and  Charity 

If  thou  ken' St  from  far,  School,  founded  in  1670 ;  the  Blufr^ioat  schcol, 

Among  the  Pleiads,  a  new-kindled  star ;  for  fifly  boys  and  forty  girls ;  a  school  of  Indus- 

Hw  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light.    Id.  try,   built  in   1799;   a  dispensary,  erected  in 

.v  ♦    rT  *''*"fi*^*''  the  reasons  we  have  to  think  ^  jq^  ;  and  the  workhouse,  which  is  at  the  north 

thf  J!;^pJi"ri^i-ir;-^^  "  ^''l''  '"f  PT"*^  ^«t  end  of  the  town,  and  is  very  commodious. 

nor^^      '                         '  ^   ^^  ^  ^I^  J"  T»^«  newspaper  published  here  i7of  long  stand- 

We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  sun  '"^K*  *"^  »  subscription  bookclub  has  been  long 

Plays  on  their  shining  arms.                  AddUm.  established.    Here  is  also  a  free  grammaP4cfaool 

Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rise  begun  :  ^^H  endowed.      Eastward  of  the  town  on  the 

Sure  he  was  horn  some  bloody  butcher's  sen,  opposite  side  of  the  river  on  a  bill,  whence  is  a 

Bred  up  in  a  shambles.                  Cay't  Pat$oraU,  fiue  prosoect.  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  wfaereib 
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born  Catharine  FaiTy  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  chiefly  noted  for  its  magnificent  castle,  which 
VIII.  By  the  inland  navigation,  it  has  commu-  formed  at  one  time  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
nication  with  the  riTers  Mersey,  Dee,  Rihble,  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  remains  present 
Ouse,  Trent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  picturesque  wrecks 
&£.,  extending  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  of  castellated  strength  found  in  England.  The 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster.  Chester,  castle  was  originally  founded  by  Geoffrey  de 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Glinton,  chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  king 
Uc.  The  sessions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of  the  Henry  I.  But  most  of  the  buildings  which  re- 
county,  called  the  barony  of  Kendal,  are  held  in  main  were  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  acquired 
this  town ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  market  on  Sa-  it  by  marriage.  Through  his  son  Henry  IV.  it 
turday,  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  for  woollen  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  until  queen 
yarn.  It  has  fairs  May  6th,  and  November  8th :  Elizabeth  conferred  it  on  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
and  between  them  a  great  market  for  black  cattle  Leicester.  This  nobleman  sp>ent  immense  sums 
every  fortnight  Kendal  sends  one  member  to  par-  in  adorning  and  enlarging  it;  and,  when  all  was 
liament.  Returning  officer,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  finished,    he    entertained    tlie    queen  here   for 

KENE,  or  Kemne,  a  considerable  place  of  seventeen  days.  According  to  a  survey,  taken 
Upper  Egypt,  which  now  forms  the  centre  of  its  some  time  after,  the  area  within  the  walls  of  the 
trside.  The  goods  destined  for  India  are  brought  castle  contained  seven  acres,  and  the  circuit  of 
up  the  Nile  to  this  place  in  boats,  where  they  are  the  walls,  manors,  parks,  and  chase,  was  nineteen 
landed  and  carried  over  land  to  Cosseir,  and  em-  or  twenty  miles.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
barked  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  goods  from  India  bnildings  were  extensively  demolished,  and  the 
are  also  landed  at  Cosseir,  and  brought  to  Kene.  materials  sold.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  is  the 
It  is  however  chiefly  supported  by  the  great  ca-  present  proprietor.  Population  2279.  Market 
ravan  from  Western  arid  Central  Africa  nrhich  on  Wednesoay.  Five  miles  north  of  Warwick, 
passes  annually  through  it,  and  brings  num'iTous  and  101  north-west  of  London, 
pilgrims  for  Mecca  and  Medina.  Those  ciries,  K  EN  NEB  EC  K,  a  river  of  Maine  (next  to 
as  well  as  their  port,  Jidda,  being  situated  in  a  Penobscot,  the  largest  in  the  district),  North 
very  barren  country,  the  pilgrims  are  oblicred  to  America,  has  two  principal  branches,  the  east- 
supply  themselves  at  Kene.  Long.  32**  27'  E.,  em  and  western.  The  former  rises  from  Moose- 
lat.  26""  9r  36'  N.  head  Lake;  and  the  latter,  called  Dead  River, 

KENHAWAY,  a  large  river  of  the  United  interlocks  with  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere, 
States,  in  Virginia,  which  is  formed  by  the  Ken-  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  portage  of  only 
baway  Proper,  and  the  Green  Briar  rivers.  The  Ave  miles.  The  two  branches  unite  about  twenty 
former  rises  in  North  Carolina,  in  36°  N.  lat.  to  miles  below  Moosehead  Lake ;  and  the  river 
the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Its  course  afterwards  pursues  a  southerly  course,  and  flows 
is  first  nearly  north,  passing  into  the  Alleghany  into  the  Atlantic,  between  Phipsburg  and  George- 
valley  obliquely.  It  then  follows  the  range  of  town,  a  league  from  Seguin  Island.  It  is  joined 
the  valley,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  by  the  Androscoggin,  eighteen  miles  from  the 
entersVirginia,  and,  continuing  sixty  miles  north-  sea.  The  tide  flows  up  as  &r  as  Augusta,  and 
east  to  Inglisville,  then  turns  north-west  by  the  river  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Bath,  twelve 
north,  enters  Cumberland  valley,  over  which  it  miles;  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  Hallowell, 
meanders  about  seventy  miles,  and  receives,  forty  miles;  for  sloops  to  Augusta,  two  miles 
from  the  north-east.  Green  Briar  River.  Below  further ;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  eighteen 
their  junction,  the  Great  Kenhaway  flows  north-  miles  above  Augusta. 

west  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  passes  Cumberland  The  roost  considerable  falls  on  the  Kennebeck 
mountain  by  considerable  ^Is.  A  rock,  a  little  are  at  Teconic,  between  Waterville  and  Wins- 
elevated  in  the  middle,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  low ;  Skouhegan  Falls,  between  Bloomfield  and 
river,  over  which  the  water  shoots,  and  falls  about  Canaan;  Norridgewock  Falls,  between  Anson 
fifty  feet  perpendicularly,  except  at  one  side,  and  Madison;  and  Karatunk  Falls,  between 
where  the  descent  is  more  gradual.  Below  these  Emden  and  Sola.  The  country  watered  by  it 
Calls  the  stream,  upwards  of  300  yards  wide,  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  districts  ii)  New  Eng- 
pursues  nearly  a  north  course  for  100  miles,  land ;  and  the  towns  of  Bath,  Gardiner,  Hallo- 
and  fells  into  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  well,  Augusta,  Waterville,  Bloomfield,  and  Nor- 
lat.  38^  55'  N.  The  Great  Kenhaway  is  196  ridgewock  are  on  its  banks, 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  navigable  to  the  great  KENNEDY  (John),  M.  D.,  a  learned  Scots 
falls  most  of  the  year.  physician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  resided 

KcuHAWAY,  Little,  a  smaller  river  of  the  several  years  at  Smyrna.     He  made  a  valuable 

United  States,  in  Virginia,  which  rises  among  collection  of  coins  and  pictures :  and  published 

the  Alleghany  Mountains,  west  of  Chestnut  ridge,  a  Dissertation    on    the    Coins   pf  Carausius, 

or  Cumberland  Mountain.     It  is  150  yards  wide  which  produced  a  controversy  between  him  and 

at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  only  ten  miles.   It  Dr.  Stukely.    He  died  in  1760. 
falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg.  KEN'NEL,  n.  i.  Sc  v.  n.    Fr.  chenil ;  Dut.  kerir 

KENILWORTH,  or   Killimgworth,   is  a  ne/ ;  Lat.  cuno/M.  A  cot  for  dogs;  a  number  of  dogs 

market-town  of  England,  iA  the  county  of  War-  kept  together ;  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast ; 

wick,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  irregular  street,  the  water-course  of  a  street ;  to  lie ;  to  dwell :  a 

nearly  a  mile  in  length.    The  church  is  an  an-  term  used  in  contempt  when  applied  to  man. 
cient  building,  with  a  spire;  and  there  are  two        From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 

dissenting  meeting-houses.     A  manufacture  of  A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 
horn  combs  is  carried  on  here,  but  the  town  is  i<hnk$pmnt. 
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A  little  herd  of  England',  timor qui  deer ,  ^^^  ^^'^'^^  ^  lie  on.    The  soil  ought  at  aL 

Mazed  wiUi  a  j-elmng  itennei  of  French  cam.  id.  evenU  to  be  diy.    The  most  magmficent  kennel 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile  ;  or,  as  divers  ketk-  »n  England  is  the  duke  of  Richmond  s  at  Good- 

Mcii  flow  to  one  sink,  ao  in  short  time  their  numbere  wood,  which  cost  £19^000,   and  is  sufikiently 

increase.  Haymurd,  extensive  for  two  packs  of  hounds.   The  building 

The  seditious  remain  within  their  station,  which,  comprises  five  kennels;  two  thirty-six  by  fifteen, 

by  zeason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude,  three  thirty  by  fifteen,  and  two  feeding  rooms 

might  be  more  fitly  termed  a  A«ntMi  than  a  camp.  twenty  by  fifteen  feet,  with  stoves  for  warming 

Id,  the  air  when  too  cold.     The  huntsman   and 

Yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep,  whipper-in  have  each  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb,  sleeping  room 

And  Aenn*/  there :  yet  there  still  barked  aud  howled         itfiNNET '  (Dr.  White),   bish<m  of   Peter- 

Withm,  unseen.  Mdtan,  Paradm  Lost.  ^        y^  ^  j^^^^j  English  writer,  was  bom  at 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  speak,  had  wit  enough  to  1^^,^^,^  ^        ^  ^^^^  jggQ  .  ^„j  educated  at  St. 

describe  his  Aenn*.  .   „      ^       ,  ^iT^Lh  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford;  where  he  soon  distin- 

The  doe  kenneUtd  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  cock        •  u  j    u-       ir  u     v    *-^  *i«»-^—   ^c  «v-_i 

roosted  upon  the  boughs.  VEUrang,.  f^^^,  himself  by  his  tmnslaUons  of  several 

He  aliSays  came  In  so  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been  books  into  Engli^  and  other  publications.     In 

dragged  through  the  ktmisl  at  a  boarding-school.  ^695  he  published  his  parochial  Antiquities.   In 

Arbutfmot,  1706  he  published  his  Case  of  Impropriations, 

Brutes  capable  would  tell  you  'tis  a  lie  and  two  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject    In 

And  judge  you  from  the  Atffitie/ and  the  stye.  1709   he  published  the  third   volume  of  The 

Cowper,  Progreu  af  Error,  Complete  History  of  England  ;  the  two  former 
A  Kewnel  for  hounds  should  be  situated  on  being  compiled  by  Mr.  Hughes.  In  1709  he 
an  eminence;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  east,  published  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and 
and  the  courts  round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  Clergy  of  England  from  some  late  Reproaches 
airy,  to  admit  the  sun-beams  at  anytime  of  rudely  and  unjustly  cast  upon  them;  and  A 
the  day.  Two  kennels  are  necessary  to  the  well-  True  Answer  to  Dr.  Sacheverel's  Sermon.  Dr. 
being  of  hounds :  when  there  is  but  one  it  is  Kennet  was  exposed  to  great  odium  as  a  low- 
seldom  sweet  When  the  feeder  first  comes  to  churchman,  on  account  of  his  conduct  and  writ- 
the  kennel  in  a  morning,  he  should  let  out  the  ings.  In  1713  he  presented  the  Society  for  Prona- 
houiids  into  the  outer  court;  and  in  bad  weather  gating  the  Gospel  with  a  great  number  of  books, 
should  open  the  door  of  the  hunting  kennel  (that  suitable  to  their  design;  published  his  Biblio- 
in  which  the  hounds  designed  to  hunt  next  day  thec»  American®  Primordia,  and  founded  an 
are  kept),  lest  want  of  rest  should  incline  them  antiquarian  and  historical  library  at  Peterborough, 
to  go  into  it.  The  lodging  room  should  then  be  In  1715  he  published  a  sermon  entitled, .  Tlie 
cleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened.  Witchcraft  of  the  present  Rebellion,  and  after- 
the  litter  shaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made  sweet  wards  several  other  pieces.  In  1717  he  was  en- 
and  clean  before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again,  gaged  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  WiUiam  Nicholson, 
The  floor  of  each  lodging  room  should  be  bishop  of  Carlisle,  relative  to  some  alterations  in 
bricked,  and  sloped  on  both  sides  to  run  to  the  ^^  bishop  of  Bangor's  celebrated  sermon;  and 
centre,  with  a  gutter  left  to  carry  oflF  the  water,  disliked  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation 
that  when  they  are  washed  they  may  soon  be  apinst  that  bishop.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
dry.  If  water  should  remain,  through  any  fiiult  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  was 
Sn  the  floor,  it  must  be  carefully  mopped  up;  for  promoted  to  that  see  in  1718 :  which  he  held 
damps  are  always  very  prejudicial.  The  kennel  till  his  death  in  1728.  He  was  an  excellent  phi- 
ought  to  have  three  doors ;  two  in  the  front  and  lologist,  and  well  versed  in  the  history  and  anti- 
one  in  the  back ;  the  last  to  have  a  lattice-win-  quities  of  England. 

d6w  in  it,  with  a  wooden  shutter,  which  is  con-        KENNET  (Dr.  Basil),  a  learned   English 

stantly  to  be  kept  closed  when  the  hounds  are  ^nXer,  and  brother  to  the  biahop,  was  bom  at 

in,  except  in  summer,  when  it  should  be  left  Postling  in  Kent,  in  1674 ;  and  educated  in  Cor- 

open  all  the  day.     At  the  back  of  the  kennel  pu*  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 

should  be  a  house  thatched  and  furied  up  on  fellow.     In  1706  he  went  over  as  chaplain  to 

the  sides,  large  enough  to  contain  at  least  a  load  ^^e  EngUsh  factory  at  Leghorn ;  where  he  met 

of  straw.    Here  should  be  a  pit  ready  to  receive  ^^^  great  opposition  from  the  papists,  and  was 

the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flesh.     The  gal-  »n  danger  from  the  Inquisition.     He  died  m 

lows  should  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  ciroular  1714.     He  published  Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets ; 

board  at  the   posts,  to  prevent  vennin   from  ^e  Roman  Antiquities ;  a  volume  of  Sermons 

climbing  up.    A  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  preached  at  Leghorn;  A  Translation  intolEnglish 

the  kennel  should  be  enclosed  for  such  dog  of  Puffendorfs  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Nature 

horses  as  may  be  brought  alive.    In  some  ken-  and  Nations^  &c. 

nels  a  stove  is  used ;  but,  where  the  feeder  Kennet,  in  geography,  a  river  which  rises 
is  a  good  one,  a  mop  properly  used  will  render  among  the  chalky  hUls  in  Wilts,  and  flows  to 
the  stove  unnecessary.  It  ticks  at  any  time  be  Newbury  in  Berks,  where  it  becomes  navinble, 
troublesome  in  your  kennel,  let  the  walls  of  and  below  which  it  is  augmented  by  the  Lam- 
it  be  well  washed ;  if  that  should  not  destroy  born.  It  tnen  keeps  along  the  south  edge  of  the 
them,  the  walls  must  then  be  white-washed,  county,  till,  turning  up  to  Reading,  it  mingles 
There  should  also  be  a  stream  of  water  in  the  ^Jth  the  Thames.  Pope  has  celebrated  this 
neighbourhood,  or  even  running  through  it  if  river,  as 
possible ;   with  moveable  stages  on  wheels  for       '  The  Ksnnet  swift,  for  silver  eels  reaowncd.* 
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KENNICOTT  (Dr.  Benjamin),  well  known'  doubtedly  be  corrected.  This  work  was.  ex- 
in  the  learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  amined  with  ^eat  severity  both  in  Britain  and 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  other  valuable  publica-  abroad.  In  some  foreign  universities,  the  belief 
tioDS,  was  born  m  1718,  at  Totness  in  Devon-  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being  attacked  by 
shire,  where  his  father  was  parish  clerk.  Some  Capellus,  had  been  insisted  on  as  an  article  of 
opportunities  of  early  improvement  must  have  fidtn.  And  at  home  this  doctrine  of  the  corrupt 
occurred,  superior  tu  those  which  his  lather  could  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed  by  Com- 
afford  to  give  him ;  for,  in  1743,  he  wrote  A  ings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians,  with  as  much 
P«em  on  the  Recoverv  of  the  honorable  Mrs.  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  revelation  had 
Elizabeth  Courlenay  from  a  dangerous  illness;  been  at  stake.  The  neit  three  or  four  years  of 
which  was  soon  followed  by  such  contributions  Dr.  Rennicott's  life  were  chiefly  spent  in  search- 
as  procured  for  him  the  advantages  of  an  acade-  iirg  out  and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  About 
raical  education.  In  1744  he  entered  at  Wad-  this  time  Dr.  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king's 
ham  College,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  preachers  at  Whitehall ;  and  in  1759  vicar 
that  particular  branch  of  study  in  which  he  after-  of  Culham  in  Oxfordshire.  In  January,  1760, 
wards  became  so  eminent.  His  two  disserta-  he  published  his  second  dissertation  on  the  state 
tions.  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The  Oblations  of  of  the  Hebrew  text;  in  which,  after  vindicating 
Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  second  edition  so  the  authority  and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan 
early  as  1747,  and  procured  him  the  singular  Peatateuch,  he  disarmed  the  advocates  for  the 
honor  of  a  bache1or*s  degree  conferred  on  him  Hebrew  verity  of  their  most  specious  arguments, 
gratis  by  the  university,  a  year  before  the  sta-  Heappealedalsoto  the  writings  of  the  Jews  them- 
tuteable  time.  The  dissertations  were  grateftilly  selves  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
dedicated  to  those  benefactors  Mhose  liberality  gave  a  compendious  history  of  it,  from  the  close 
had  opened  his  way  to  the  university.  He  was  of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
soon  after  admitted  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  printing ;  together  with  a  description  of  103 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  Hebrew  MSS.  also  which  he  had  discovered  in 
seversd  sermons.  In  1753  he  laid  the  foundation  England,  and  an  account  of  many  others  preserved 
of  his  gr^t  work  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  pub-  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  A  collation  of  the 
lishing  his  first  dissertation,  On  the  State  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loudly  called  for,  by  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text,  in  which  he  proposed  to  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  the  friends  of 
overthrow  the  then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abso-  biblical  criticism ;  and  in  this  same  year  Dr. 
lute  integrity.  The  first  blow,  indeed,  had  been  Kennicott  published  his  proposals,  for  collating 
struck  long  before,  by  Capellus,  in  his  Critica  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the  invention  of 
Sacra,  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  in  printing,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain 
1650 — a  blow  which  Buxtorf,  with  all  his  abilities  and  Ireland,  and  for  pn>curing  at  the  same  time 
and  dialectical  skill,  was  unable  to  ward  off.  as  many  collations  of  foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as 
But  Capellus  having  no  opportunity  of  consult-  the  time  and  money  he  should  receive  would 
ing  MSS.,  though  bis  arguments  were  supported  permit.  His  first  subscribers  were  archbishop 
by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  Seeker,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
of  parallel,  passages,  and  of  the  ancient  versions,  who  gave  him  an  annual  subscription  of  £40. 
could  never  absolutely  prove  his  point.  Indeed  In  the  first  year  the  money  received  was  about 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  500  guineas,  in  the  next  it  arose  to  900,  at  which 
contained  no,  or  at  most  very  few  and  trifling,  sum  it  continued  stationary  till  the  tenth  year, 
variations  from  the  printed  text:  and  with  respect  when  it  amounted  to  1000.  During  tlie  progress 
to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  very  different  of  the  work,  the  industry  of  our  author  was  re- 
opinions  were  entertained.  Those  who  held  the  warded  by  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church.  He 
Hebrew  verity,  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  veas  also  presented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Myn- 
corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated  from  henyote,  in  Cornwall,  by  the  nomination  of  the 
the  Hebrew;  and  those  who  believed  the  Hebrew  chapter  of  Exeter.  In  1776  the  first  volume 
to  be  incorrect,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  was  published,  and  in  1780  the  whole  was  com- 
■uflicient  authority  to  correct  it.  Besides  the  pleted.  If  now  we  consider  that  above  600 
Samaritan  itself  appeared  to  a  very  great  advan-  MSS.  were  collated,  that  the  whole  work  occu- 
tmge;  for  no  Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known,  pied  twenty  years  of  Dr.  Rennicott's  life,  it  must 
and  the  Pentateuch  vras  condemned  for  those  oe  owned  that  sacred  criticism  is  indeed  greatly 
errors  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  ascribed  indebted  to  him.  Within  two  years  of  his  death 
to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions.  In  this  dis-  he  fesigned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  on  account 
sertation,  therefore.  Dr.  Kennicott  proved,  that  of  bis  not  having  a  prospect  of  ever  again  being 
there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which,  able  to  visit  his  parish.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  after  a  lingering  illness,  September  18th,  1783 
to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  sister  to  the  late 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  Edward  Chamberlayne,  esq.,  of  the  treasury, 
readings ;  and  that  from  those  various  readings  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in 
considerable  authority  was  derived  in  support  of  printing  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old 
the  ancient  versions.  He  announced  the  exis-  Testament ;  which  were  afterwards  published, 
fence  of  six  Samaritan  MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  the  volume  haying  been  completed  from  his 
which  many  errors  in  the  printed  Samaritan  MSS 

might  be  detected;  and  he  attempted  to  prove,        KENSINGTON,  a  populous  village  of  Mid- 

that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it  was  already  dlesex,  on  the  west  road  from  London,  neariy 

printed,  many  passages  in  the  Qebrew  might  un-  two  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.    The  palace, 
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which  was  the  seat  of  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  county  is  in  a  manner  a  freeholder,  not  being 

afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchased  bound  by  copyhold,  customary  tenure,  or  tenant 

by  king  William  III.,  who  greatly  improved  it,  right,  as  they  are  in  must  other  parts  of  £ng- 

and  caused  a  royal  road   to  be  made  to  it,  bind.    The  male  heirs,  and  in  default  of  such 

through  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks.    Queen  the  female,  share  all  lands  alike.    The  lands  of 

Ann  improved  what  William  had  begun ;  and  a  brother,  if  he  have  no  legal  issue,  are  shared 

was  so  pleased  with  the  place,  that  she  fre-  by  all  the  surviving  brethren.    An  heir  of  fifteen 

quently  supped  during  the  summer  in  the  green-  years  of  age  may  sell  or  alienate.    And,  lastly, 

house,  which  is  very  beautiful ;  but  queen  Caro-  though  the  ancestor  be  convicted  of  felony  or 

line   completed  the  design  by  extending  the  murder,  the  heirs  may  enjoy  his  inheritance, 

gardens  from  the  great  road  in  Kensington  to  But  this  privilege  extends  not  to  treason,  piracy, 

Acton ;  by  bringing  the  Serpentine  River  into  outlawry,  or   abjuring   the    realm.     Such  are 

them ;  and  by  taking  in  some  acres  from  Hyde  privileges  still  allowed  (though  not  quite  pecu- 

Parky  on  which   she    caused  a  mount  to    be  liar)  to  the  county  of  Kent, 

erected.    This  mount  is  planted  round  with  This  county  forms  the  south-east  angle  or 

ever-greens,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  comer  of  the  kingdom.    Some  have  supposed 

gardens,  and  the  country  south  and  west.    They  its  name  to  have  been  hence  derived.    It  is 

were  originally  designed  by  Kent,  and  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames,  the 

very  much  improved  by  Brown.     The  palace  county  of  Essex,  and  the  German  Ocean;  on 

indeed  has  not  much  grandeur,  but  the  royal  the  south  by  Sussex ;  on  the  east  by  the  British 

apartments  are  noble,  and  some  of  the  pictures  Channel ;  and  on  the  west  by  Surrey.  Its  figure  is 

good.     At  this  palace  king  William,  prince  quadrilateral.  It  is  about  sixty-three  miles  in  length 

George   of  Denmark,   queen  Anne,  and   king  from  Deptford  to  the  point  of  the  North  Foreland. 

George  II.  died.    The  old  church  was  pulled  Its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  forty  miles ;  and 

down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better  one  built  in  its  its  circumference  about  174  miles.    It  is  divided 

room.    *  Part  of  this  village,  from  the  palace  into  two  grand  districts,  West  and  East  Kent ; 

gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  sixty-three  hundreds,  five  lathes,  fifteen  liberties, 

Westminster.  two  cities,   thirty-four  market-towns,  and  414 

KENT,  a  county  of  England,  which  Cam-  parishes.    It  is  in  the  home  circuit,  the  province 

den,  Wallis,  Harris,  Hasted,  and  others,  conjee-  of  Canterbury,  and  the  dioceses  of  Canterirary 

ture   was  origin  Jly    united    to  the   continent  and  Rochester. 

of   Europe,  by  a  narrow    isthmus  extending^  Kent,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the 

between  Dover  and  Calais.    The  chalky  clifis  German  Ocean  and  British  Cnannel,  is  very 

of  Dover,  and  of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  have  subject  to  cold  sea  winds.      The    prevailing 

indeed    an    almost    exact   resemblance;    their  breezes  are  from  north-east  and  south-west    The 

faces  are  rugged  and  precioitous,  appearing  as  if  sub-soil  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Thanet  is  a  dry, 

they  had  been  rent  asunaer  by  violence;  and  hard,  rock  chalk.    The  tops  of  the  poor  chalky 

their  length  on  both  coasts  is  similar,  being  ridges  are  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

about  six  miles.    It  is  probable  that  Kent  was  sea,  and  are  covered  with  a  dry  loose  dialky 

possessed  by  the  Belgie,and  afterwards  lost  their  mould  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep;  it  has  a 

proper  name  in  the  word  Cantii,  from  the  name  mixture  of  small  flints,  and  is,  without  manure, 

of  the  county.    Camden  observes  that  time  has  a  very  poor  soil.    The  vales  between  the  ridges, 

not  yet  stripped  this  county  of  its  ancient  name;  and  the  flat  lands  on  the  hills,  have  a  depth  of 

but    as     Uaesar,    Strabo,  .  Diodorus,    Siculus,  dry  loamy  soil,  from  one  to  three  feet,  with  less 

Ptolemy,  and  others  call  it  Cantium ;  so  the  chalk  and  of  much  better  quality.    The  west 

Saxons,  as  Nennius  tells  us,  named  it  Cant-guar-  end  of  the  island,  even  on  the  hills,  has  a  good 

lantol ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  country  of  the  mould,  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  a  little  in- 

people  inhabiting  Cantium.    Caint  is  a  British  dining  to  stiffness ;  but  the  deepest  and  beat 

word,  and  is  still  the  name  of  this  county  in  soil  is  that  which  lies  on  the  southernmost  ridge,^ 

Welsh.   It  is  descriptive  of  a  country  abounding  running  westward  from  Ramsgate  to  Monkton ; 

with  clear,  fair,  or  open  downs ;  and  this  is  the  it  is  there  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.    The  soil  of 

general  characteristic  of  Kent.    In  the  Domes-  the  marshes  is  a  stiff  clay,  mixed  with  sea-sand, 

day  Book  it  is  written  Chenth.  and  small  marine  shells.    In  east  Kent,  the  open 

This  was  the  first  county  invaded  by  the  part  of  the  district  between  Canterbury,  Dover, 

Romans,  who,  after  they  had  with  much  diffi-  and  Deal  is  of  various  soils,  the  principal  of 

culty  subjugated  the  island,  named  this  district  which  are  chalk,  loam,  strong  cledge,  hazel- 

a  portion  of  Britannia  Prima.    It  formed  also  mould,  and  stiff*  clay.    Besides  these,  there  are 

the  first  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  but  some  small  tracts  of  flints,  gravel,  and  sand, 

its  kings,  in  process  of  time,  being  reduced  or  Almost  the  'ybole  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  a 

conquered  by  Egbert,  it  became  part  of   the  deep,  strong,  stiff*  clay.    The  varieties  of  soil  in 

West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  so  continued  till  the  west  Kent  are  chalk,  loam,  clay,  gravel,  sand, 

Norman  Conquest.    The  inhabitants  are  said  to  hassock,   pinnock,    coomb,    and    hazel-mould, 

have  been  the  first  in  England  that  were  converts  The  Weald  of  Kent  has  Uie  reputation  of  being 

to  Christianity :  and  by  their  courage  and  reso-  an  entire  mass  of  clav ;  but  on  examination  it  is 

lution  they  retained  some  privileges  which  the  found  to  contain  the  mllowing  varieties  of  soil: — 

inhabitants  of  every  other  county  lost  by  a  capi-  clay,  hazel-mould,  rag-stone,  sand,  and  gravel, 

tulation  with  William  the  Conqueror;  particu-  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  spacious  level 

larly  a  tenure  called  gavel-kind,  by  virtue  of  of  fine  marsh-land  called  Romney  Marsh,  is  the 

which  every   man   possessed  of  lands   in   this  sediment  of  the   sea.     It  consisU  chiefly  of  a 
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vA  XosLXD  and  clay,  with  a  greater  or  less  mixture  i|uenee.  The  cloth  trade,  first  introdaced  at 
ut  sea-sand  ;  there  are,  however,  near  the  shore,  Cranbrook,  has  long  forsaken  this  county,  bat  a 
some  small  tracts  of  blowing  sand,  and  some  few  descendants  of  the  French  Protestant  refii- 
s^a-beach,  which  are  of  very  little  value.  The  gees  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  brocades,  and 
principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  there  are  some  silk  mills  at  Sevenoaks.  Some  of 
the  Greater  and  Less  Stone,  the  Darent  or  the  finest  writing  paper  in  the  world  is  made  in 
Dart,  the  Cray,  and  the  Ravensbone.  The  only  the  vicinity  of  Maidstone.  At  Crayford  are 
navigable  canals  within  the  county  are  the  calico  printing  and  bleaching  works :  at  Dart- 
Rochester  Canal  from  Chatham  to  Gravesend,  ford  mills  for  manufacturing  gunpowder  In  time 
and  the  Croydon  Canal  from  Croydon  in  Surrey  of  war  government  gives  employment  to  vast 
to   London.     Kent  abounds  with  agricultural  numbers    of  workmen   m   this  county.      The 

Sroduce  of  various  kinds ;  with  plantations  of  greater  part  of  the  entire  implements  of  our 
ops,  and  orchards  of  cherries  and  other  fruit-  warfore  are  prepared  here.  At  Woolwich  the 
trees.  It  also  produces  great  quantities  of  com,  artillery  estaoli^ment  is  thought  the  most  ex- 
wood,  and  madder.  Tlxe  Weald  of  Kent  is  tensive  and  best  regulated  collection  of  work- 
remarkable  for  large  bullocks ;  and  in  this  dis-  shops  and  storehouses  in  the  world ;  and  the 
trict  there  are  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut,  whole  establishment  under  the  Board  of  Ord- 
There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  various  nance,  including  the  Academy  for  the  instruction 
parts,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tun-  of  the  cadets,  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and  the 
bridge  Wells.  The  parish  of  Penshurst,  as  well  Arsenal,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  country. 
as  the  neighbouring  ones,  abounds  in  veins  of  Kent  also  contains  the  four  naval  arsenals  of 
iron  ore,  and  most  of  the  springs  in  them  are  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess  ; 
more  or  less  chalybeate.  ana  the  magnificent  Greenwich  Hospital.    See 

Kent  returns  fifteen  members  to  Parliament :  Greenwich. 

viz.  four  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Can-  Kent,  a  populous  and  fertile  county  of  Dela- 

terbury,  two  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  two  for  ware,  boundra  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware ; 

Maidstone,  two  for  Dover,  two  for  Sandwich,  one  south  by  Sussex  county,  west  by  the  state  of 

for  Hythe,  and  Queenborough  and  New  Romney  Maryland,  and  north  by  Newcastle  county.    It 

forroeriy  sent  members.    The  family  of  Knatch-  is  forty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 

bull    has    represented  this    county   at   various  twenty-six  broad  from  east  to  wesL  Dover  is  the 

periods  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    Tlie  duke  capital. 

of  Dorset  is  said  to  be  proprietor  or  natron  of  Kent,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on  the  eastern 

the  county,  the  admiralty  of  the  city  of  Roches-  shore,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Newcastle,  and 

ter,  and  the  ordnance  and  admiralty  of  Queen-  part  of  Kent  county  in  Delaware ;  south  by  the 

borough.  Chester,  which   divides  it  from  queen  Anne's 

The  eminent  natives  of  Kent  are  very  numerous :  county ;  west  by  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  north  by 
the  following  are  the  principal : — Lords  Jeffery  the  Sassafras,  which  separates  it  from  Cecil 
and  Nicholas  Amherst. — Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  county.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  long, 
— Sir  Robert  Buller. — R.  Boyle. — Admiral  and  thirteen  broad.  Chester  is  the  capital. 
Byng.^Mrs.  Carter. — Wm.  Caxton. — Dr.  Tho-  Kent,  a  county  of  Rhode  Island,  bounded  on 
mas  Comber. — Sir  Ed.  Dering. — Leonard  and  the  east  by  Narraganset  Bay,  south  by  Washing- 
Thomas  Digges. — Brien  Duppa. — Queen  £li*  ton  county,  west  by  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
zabeth. — Sir  George  £nt. — J.  Evelyn. — J.  Eve-  and  north  by  Providence  county.  It  is  twenty 
Ivn,  his  son. — Sir  R.  Filmer. — William  of  Gil-  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Warwick  is  the 
linghara.— Robert  Glover. — J.  Goddard. — Peter  capital. 

Cunning.— Robert    Jenkins— Stephen     Hales.  KENTUCKY,  one  of  die  United  States  of 

Dr.  Harris.— J.  Harvey.— Dr.  Wm.  Harvey. —  North  America,  is  bounded  north  by  the  river 

Dr.  J.  Hawkesworth. — King    Henry    VIII. —  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 

Bishop  B.  Hoadly.— Bishop  G.  Home.— Drs.  Illinois;  east  by  Virginia;  south  by  Virginia  and 

W.  and  Basil  Kennet. — Kilburn,  the  antiquary.  Tennessee ;  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi. 

— Dr. N.Lardner.— J.Lilly.— Mrs.  Macaulay.—  It  extends  from  long.  81*  49'  to  89**  20^  W., 

Queen  Mary.— Mq.  £.  Montague.— Dr.  John  lat.  36°  3(/  to  39''  W  N. ;  300  miles  long,  and 

Monro. — ^The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt—  from   forty  to   180  broad;   containing   42,000 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cork.— Sir  G.  Rooke. — Regi-  square  miles.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1830 

nald  Scott.— Sir  Charles  Sedley.— Christopher  amounted  to  688,844. 

Smart. — Wm.    Soroner. — ^Algernon    Sydney.—  Tlie  counties  and  chief  towns,  at  present,  are 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. — Lewis  Theobald. — F.  thus  exhibited  : — 
Thynne.— Sir  Thomas  Twysden.— Sir  R.  Twys- 
den. — Sir  Robert  Twysden. — Sir  F.  Walsing- 
ham. — Dr.  Wilson. — Major-general  James 
Wolfe.— Sir  Henry  Wotton.— Rev.  Dean  Wot- 
ton.— Sir  T.  Wyat— Philip  Yorke,  Eari  of 
Hardwicke.  Canterbury  and  Rochester  are  both 
bishops*  sees.  Maidstone  is  the  county  town, 
and  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Finch 
family. 

Grazing  and  agriculture  almost  entirely  en- 
gross the  concerns  of  this  county ;  hence  there 
are  not  many  private   manufactures  of  conse- 


Counties. 

Chief  Towns. 

Adair 

Columbia 

Barren 

Glasgow 

Bath 

Owensvilla 

Boone 

Burlington 

Bracken 

Augusta 

Breckenridge 

Hardingsburg 

Bourbon 

Paris 

Butler 

Morgan  town 

Bullet 

Shepherdsville 

Clarke 

Winchester 
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Connties. 
Cnsey 
Campbell 
Christian 
Cumberland 
Clay 
Caldwell 
£stiU 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Fleming 
Floyd 
Gallatin 
Greenup 
Green 
Grayson 
Garrard 
Henry 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Harden 
Hopkins 
Jessamin 
Jefferson 
Knox 
Livingston 
Lewis 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
J^ogan 
Mason 
Mercer 
Madison 
Muhlunbergh 
Montgomery 
Nicholas 
Nelson 
Ohio 
Pulaski 
Pendleton 
liockcaAtle 
Scott 
Shelby 
Union 
Wayne 
Washington 
Warren 
Woodford 


Chief  Towns. 
Liberty 
Newport 
Hopkinsville 

Burkesrille 

Manchester 

Princeton 

Irvine 

Lexington 

Frankfort 

Flemingsbarg 

Prestonville 

Port  William 

Greenupsburgh 

Greensburgh 

Litchfield 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Cynthiana 

Henderson 

Elizabeth  Town 

Madisonville 

Nicholasville 

Louisville 

Barbousville 

Smithland 

Clarksburg 

Louisa 

Stanford 

Russell  vilie 

Washington 

Danville 

Richmond 

Greenville 

Mount  Sterling 

Carlisle 

Bairdstown 

Hartford 

Summerset 

Falmouth 

Mount  Vernon 

Georgetown 

Shelbyville 

Morganfield 

Monticello 

Springfield 

Bowling-green 

Versailles. 


Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  Lexing- 
ton and  Louisville  are  the  largest  towns.  The 
other  most  considerable  towns  are  Maysville, 
Washington,  Bairdstown,  Paris,  Danville,  Rus- 
sellvillc,  Georgetown,  and  Newport. 

Tliere  have  been  no  less  than  fifty-five  banks 
and  branches  of  banks  incorporated  in  this 
state.    They  are  not  all,  however,  in  operation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ohio,  which  flows 
along  the  state  637  miles,  following  its  windings ; 
the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Ken- 
tucky, Green,  Licking,  Big  Sandy,  Salt,  and 
Rolling. 

Cumberland  mountains  form  the  south-east 
boundary  of  this  state.  The  eastern  counties, 
bordering  on  Virginia,  are  mountainous  and 
broken.  A  tract  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly  and  broken 
land,  interspersed  with  many  fertile  valleys.  Be- 
tween this  strip.  Green  River,  and  the  eastern 


counties,  lies  what  has  been  culled  the  garden  of 
the  state.  This  is  the  most  populous  part,  and 
is  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  100 
wide,  comprising  the  counties  of  Mason,  Flem- 
ing, Montgomery,  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Fayette, 
Scott,  Harrison,  Franklin,  Woodford,  Mercer, 
Jessamine,  Madison,  Garrard,  Logan,  Casey, 
Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Green.  It  is  watered 
by  Kentucky,  Licking,  Little  Sandy,  and  Salt 
rivers,  and  their  numerous  branches.  The  soil 
is  excellent,  and  the  surface  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified, gently  rising  and  descending.  These 
lands  produce  blacle  walnut,  black  cheny,  honey 
locust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  mul- 
berry, elm,  ash,  cottoU-wood,  white-thorn,  with 
an  abundance  of  grape  vines. 
There  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south-western 

girt  of  the  state,  east  and  north  of  Cumberland 
iver,  and  watered  by  Green  and  Barren  rivers, 
about  100  miles  in  extent,  called  the  Barrens, 
which  a  few  years  since  vras  a  beautiful  prairie, 
destitute  of  timber.     It  is  now  covered  with  a 
young  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees.     These, 
however,  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  grass, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  plants,  which 
are  in  bloom  during  the  whole  of  tne  spring  and 
summer  ;  when  the  whole  region  is  a  wilderness 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,     llie  soil  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  loam, 
and  sand.    Through  this  country  there  runs  a 
chain  of  conical  hills,  called  knobs.     It  is  also 
distinguished  for  some  most  stupendous  caves 
This  country,  sometimes  called  the  Green  River 
country,  is  now  rapidly  settling.     The  principal 
towns  in  it  are  Russellville,  Bowling  Green,  and 
Hopkinsville. 

Ancient  fortifications  and  mounds  of  earth  ar? 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Kentucky.  The 
caves  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state  are 
great  curiosities.  One,  styled  Mam  math  cave, 
130  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Nashville,  is  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
length,  with  a  great  number  of  avenues  and 
windings.  Earth  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitre  is  found  in  most  of  these  caves,  and  there 
are  many  establishments  for  manu&cturing  it 
From  100  lbs.  of  earth  50  lbs  of  nitre  have  fre- 
quently been  obtained. 

A  number  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  exca* 
vated  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  abrupt  precipices, 
deep  glens,  and  frightful  gulfs.  The  precipices 
formed  by  Kentucky  River  are  in  many  places 
awfully  sublime,  presenting  perpendicular  banks 
of  300  feet  of  solid  limestone,  surmounted  with 
a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  four  times  as  high. 
The  banks  of  Cumberland  River  are  less  preci- 
pitous, but  equally  depressed  below  the  surrace  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions ;  but  Indian  com  is  the  principal  grain 
raised  for  home  consumption.  Rye,  oats,  lmley» 
buckwheat,  flax,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  cultivated. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and  plums,  are 
the  most  common  fruits.  iJomestic  animals  are 
large  and  beautiful,  and  particularly  tlie  horse. 

Marble  of  excellent  quality  abounds,  and  the 
whole  state  may  be  said  to  repose  on  a  bed  of 
limestone.  Salt  and  iron  are  among  the  minerals 
of  this  state.    The  most  extensive  works  for  tlie 
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manufiictare  of  salt,  established  west  of  the  Al-  contained   in  that  book   for  the  electorate  of 

leghany  Mountains,  are  on  *he  Wiiters  of  Ken-  Saxony.     2.  Harmonia  mundi,  with  a  defence 

tucky.    These  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  a  of  that  treatise.    3.  De  cometis  libri  tres.    4. 

great  part  of  Ohio  and  Tennestsee.  Epitome  astronomiae   Copemicana;.     5.  Astro- 

Th^re  is  a  college  at  Lexington,  and  academies  nomia  nova.  6.  Chilias  logarithmorum,  &c. 
are  establi^ed  at  Augusta,  Cynthiana,  Frankfort,  7.  Nova  stereometrta  doliorum  vinariorum,  &c. 
Georgetown,  Greensburg,  Harrodsburg,  Louis-  8.  Dioptrice.  9.  De  vero  natali  anno  Christi. 
ville,  Newport,  Paris,  Russelbville,  Versailles,  10*  Ad  Viteliionem  Paralipomena,quibus  Astro- 
Washington,  &c.  The  legislature  has  made  an  nomioe  pars  optica  tradilur,  &c.  11.  Somnium, 
appropriation  of  lands  for  the  support  of  public  Lunarisve  Astronomia:  in  which  he  began  to 
schools,  in  every  county,but  these  appropriations,  draw  up  that  system  of  comparative  astronomy 
in  many  instances,  have  been  injudiciously  ma-  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Kircher,  Huy- 
naged,  and  have,  in  some  cases,  turned  to  little  gens,  and  Gregory.  His  death  happened  while 
account.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyte-  the  work  was  printing;  upon  which  James 
rians,  are  the  most  numerous  denominations  of  Bartschius  his  son-in-law  undertook  the  care  of 
Christians  in  Kentucky.  it,  but  was  also  interrupted  by  death :  aod  Lewis 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a. senate,  con-  Kepler  his  son,  who  was  then  a  physician  at 

sisting  of  tbirty*eight  members,  chosen  by  dis-  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  was  with  difficulty  pre- 

tricts,  for  four  years ;  and  a  house  of  represen-  vailed  upon  to  attempt  to  finish  it,  lest  it  should 

tatives,  not  exceeding  100, chosen  annually.  The  prove  fatal  to  him:  he,  however,  completed  the 

governor  and  lieutenant-govemor  are  chosen  by  task. 

the  people  for  four  years,  but  are  not  eligible  for  Kvplcb's  Problem   is  the  determining  the 

the  succeeding  seven  years.      The  legislature  true  from  the  mean  anomaly  of  a  planet,  or  the 

meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  November.  determining  if  place,  in  its  elliptic  orbit,  an- 

Kentucky,  from  its  position,  has  become  a  swering  to  any  given  time.    The  general  state 

manufacturing  state.    The  amount  of  manufac-  of  the  problem  is  this  :  To  find  the  position  of 

tured  articles,  in  1814,  exceeded  13,000,000  of  a  right  line,  which,  passing  through  one  of  the 

dollars.      Of  this  sum,   the    looms  produced  foci  of  an  ellipsis,  shall  cut  ofi*  an  area  which 

4,657,081 ;   salt  works,   725,870 ;   rope  walks,  shall  be  in  any  given  proportion  to  the  area  of 

393,400 ;  maple  sugar,  903,932.  the  ellipsis ;    which  results  from  this  property, 

Kemtucky,  a  river,  which  rises  in  the  south-  that  such  a  line  sweeps  areas  that  are  propor- 

east  part  of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  runs  tional  to  the  times.     Many  solutions  have  been 

north-west  into  the  Ohio,  seventy-seven  miles  given  of  this  problem,  some  direct  and  geome- 

above  the  rapids  at  Louisville.    It  is  navigable  trical,  others  not :  viz.  by  Kepler,  who  first  pro- 

in  the  winter  for  small  boats,  about  180  miles,  posed  it;  Bulliald,  Ward,  Newton,  Keill,  Ma- 

The  curreut  is  rapid,  and  the  banks  high  and  chin,  &c.    See  Newton's  Principia,  lib.  1,  prop, 

rocky.  31 ;  Keill's  Astronomy  Lect.  23 ;  Philosophical 

K£PL£R  (John),  one  of  the  greatest  astro-  Transactions,  abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  73,  &c. 

nomers  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Wiel,  in  the  K£PP£L  (Augustus),  lord  viscount  Keppel, 

county  of  VVirtemberg,  in  1571.    His  father  liad  a  celebrated  British  admiral,  the  second  son  of 

been  an  officer  in  the  imperial  service,  but  was  William  earl  of  Albemarle.    He  accompanied 

so  much  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  Anson  in  his  famous  voyage  round  the  world, 

public  house.     Young  Kepler,  however,  studied  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  naval  honors, 

astronomy  and  mathematics  under  Maestlinus,  In  1778  he  commanded  the  cLannel  fleet,  and 

and  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  in  1593  he  bad  Sir  Hugh  PalUser  for  his  second.    In  the 

was    appointed    professor  of   mathematics   at  engagement  between   the  British  and   French 

Gratz.    In  1595  be  wrote  an  excellent  work,  fleets,  little  was  done,  and  the  two  admirals  in 

which  was  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1596,  entit-  consequence  attacked  each  other.  See  Emglakd. 

led    Prodromus  diisertationum  de  proportione  Admiral  Keppel  was  acquitted,  and  in  1782  was 

orbium  ccelestium,  deque  causis  ctelorum  nu-  created  a  peer,  and  was  twice  first  lord  of  the 

meri,  magnitudinis,  motuumque  periodicorum,  Admiralty.     He  died  in  1786. 

genuinis  et  propriis.    Tycho  Brahe  having  set-  Keppel  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  New 

tied  in  Bohemia,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holland,  found  by  captain  Flinders  to  commu- 

emperorRodolphus,  he  prevailed  upon  Kepler  to  nicate  with  Port  Curtis.      It  was  discovered 

leave  the  university  of  Gratz,  and  remove  into  and  named  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770.    A  ship 

Bohemia  with  his  family  and  library,  in  1600.  going  in  will  be  deceived  by  the  color  of  the 

Upon  Brahe's  death,  the  emperor  appointed  him  water ;  for,  the  shores  of  the  bay  being  soft  and 

his  mathematician  for  life,  sind  he  daily  acquired  muddy,  the  water  running  out  by  the  deep  chan- 

additional  reputation  by  his  works.    The  empe-  nels  with  the  latter  part  of  the  ebb  is  thick ; 

ror  ordered  him  to  finish  the  tables  of  Tycho  whilst  the  shallows  over  which  the  tide  does  not 

Brahe,  which  were  called  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  flow  are  covered  with  clear  water.    The  deep 

He  died  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  soliciting  vratei  is  therefore  in  the  muddy  channeb. 

payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  pension,  in  1630.  KERAH,  or  Haweeza,  qr,  as  called  by  the 

The  principal  works  of  this  great  astronomer  Turks,  Karasu,  a  river  of  Persia,  formed  by  the 

are,  1.  Prourorous  dissertationum,  above  menti-  junction  of  several  streams,  of  the  province  of 

oned,  which  he  also  entitled  Mysterium  Cosmo-  Ardelan,  in  Koordistan.    It  runs  through  the 

graphicum,  and  esteemed  more  than  any  other  plain   of   Kermanshaw,  where  it  receives  the 

of  nis  works.    He  sometimes  said,  he  woald  not  Kazawur  and   the    Gamasu,  by  which,  being 

give  up  the  honor  of  having  written  what  was  greatly  increased,  it  flows  with  a  violent  course 
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through  Chusistan ;  passes  on  the  west  of  the  attributed  to  him  an  anatomical  woric,  printed  is 

ruins  of  Shus  to  the  city  of  Uaweeza,  and  enters  1671  in  folio. 

the  Shut-el-Arab    about   twenty  miles    below        KERCOLANG,  or  Karkalang,  an  island  of 

Koma.  Asia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  eighty  and 

KER'CHIEF,  n.  f.)    Coverchief. — Chaucer.  100  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  general,  of 

Ker'chiefed,  adj.    >  French  couvre  to  cover,  a  good  height.    The  lace  of  the  country  seems 

Ker'chieft,  adj.      S  and  chef  the  head :  and  to  be  steep  hills  and  extensive  valleys,  and  every 

hence  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  face  or  hands ;  part  to  be  covered  with  trees  and  verdure,  with 

a  head-dress  of  a  woman ;  any  loose  cloth  used  some  pleasant  cultivated  grounds.    The  houses 

in  dress :  dressed ;  hooded.  stand  on  posts,  and  are  well  built,  and  thatched. 

Hire  gilded  hares  with  a  golden  threde  The  fishing  hooks  and  lines  are  mostly  Euro- 

I  bounden  were,  untressed  as  she  laie :  pean ;  and  the  inhabitants  Mahommedans.  Their 

And  naked  from  the  brest  unto  the  hede,  clothing,  in  general,  is  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of 

Men  might  her  se ;  and  sothly  for  to  saie,  calico,  though  some  wear  silk,  and  most  of  them 

The  remenaunt  covered  well  to  my  paie,  have  a  kind  of  turban  round  the  head.    A  few 

Right  with  a  lit^l  kerchtfe  of  Valence ;  are  seen  with  a  Chinese  pointed  hat.    They  are  a 

There  n'as  no  thicker  clothe  of  no  defence.  mild  and  quiet  people;  and  put  great  confidence 

Chaueer.  The  AisembU  nf  Fouln.  i^  strangers.    The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fort 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  ;  here ;  but  about  thfe  year  1773  the  inhabitants 

thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  bow,  that  be-  ©f  Magindano  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the 

comes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant.--A  plain  *er-  ij^^nd,  and  exacted  a  tribute,  which  was  usually 

chief.  Sir  John ;  my  brows  become  nothing  else.  -^  j^  ^^^^^      ^  ^^^  \^x^^^^  40  and  5«  of  N. 

Shakspeare.  Merry  Wives  of   Wtndtor.  f.     ^^,  „k^„*  -io«o  onf  v   !<>«- 

O!  what  atime  have  you  ch^  out,  brave  Caius.  ^**jrunJ?2^T  ilVi  ?  ^I     q     ♦k  p     a 

To  wear  a  kerchief.        ^  Id.  Juluu  C^r.  ^  KERGUELEN'S  Land,  in  die  South  Pacific 

Every  man  had  a  large  kerchief  folded  about  the  9^^"'  ^^^  ^"*^^  ^^  *^*P^*"       .^  *°  ^^^^• 

Q^k,  Hayward.  From  its  sterility,  it  might  properly  have  bt:en 

The  evening  comes^  called  the  Island  of  Desolation.     Mr.  Anderson, 

Kerchiefed  in  a  comely  cloud,  who  accompanied  captain  Cook  in  this  voyage. 

While  racking  winds  are  piping  loud.    MtUon,  says,  that  no  place  hitherto  discovered  in  either 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest  hemisphere  affords  so  scanty  a  field  for  the  natu- 

Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best.    l>nfdeH.  ralist  as  this  spot.     Some  verdure  indeed  ap- 

While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties,  peared  when  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore. 

Plebeian  as  Patrician  cheered  us  on  which  might  nise  the  expectation  of  meeting 

With  daoling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible  ^ith  ^  little  herbage;  but  all  this  lively  appear- 

And  waving  kerditefi,  and  applauding  hands  j^^ce  was  occasioned  by  one  small  plant  resera- 

Lven  to  the  goal !-  Byron.  Two  Foecan.  ^j.^^  saxifrage,  which  grew  upon  the  hills  in 

KERF,  n.  f.    Sax.  ceojijan;  Goth,   kerf  a ;  large  spreading  tufts,  on  a  kind  of  rotten  turf, 

Swed.  karfoa.    To  cut.  ^hich,  if  dried,  might  serve  for  fuel,  and  was  the 

« J?  •^^*''~y  slit  between  two  pieces  of  stuff  U  only  thing  seen   here  that  could   possibly  be 

called  a  kerf.  Moxon  t  Mediamad  Exercues.  applied  to  that  purpose.     Long.  eQ**  3r  E.,  lat. 

KERBELAy  anciently  Vologesia,  a  populous  49^  3'  S. 
town  of  Irak  Arabi,  near  the  western  bank  of        KERI  (Francis  Borgia),  a  Hungarian  Jesuit, 

the  Euphrates,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  who  published  a  History  of  the  Emperora  of  the 

magnificent  canal.    Its  chief  celebrity  is  derived  East,  and  a  History  of  the  Ottoman  Emperors, 

from  Hossein,  the  son  of  Ali  by  Fatima,  the  He  was  also  an   astronomer,  and    made   im- 

danghter  of  the  pronhet  who  was  slain  near  this  provements  on  the    telescope.       He    died   in 

Slace ;  and  from  wnom  it  is  sometimes  called  1769. 
lesched  Hossein.  Since  his  time  it  has  become  KERI-CHETIB,  in  philology,  the  name  given 
the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  of  the  sect  of  to  various  readings  in  the  Hebrtsw  Bible:  ken 
Ali,  particulariy  from  Persia.  The  environs  signifies  that  which  is  read ;  and  chetib  that  which 
contain  extensive  plantations  of  palm  trees ;  and  is  written.  For,  where  any  such  various  readings 
the  walls  are  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circum-  occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text, 
ference.  The  town  has  five  gates,  a  well  sup-  and  that  is  called  the  chetib  ;  and  the  true  read- 
plied  ba^r,  and  seven  caravanseras,  Nadir  i^g  jg  written  in  the  margin,  with  p  under  it,  and 
Shah  embellished  the  tomb  of  Hossem  vnth  a  called  the  keri.  It  is  generally  said  by  the 
gilded  cupol^which  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  jgwish  writers,  that  these  corrections  were  intr<>- 

l^nf^i^^rC^' ?ir^^I^^:       /^  ..    .  duced  by  Ezra ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that 

KbRLKUmO  (Theodore),  a  famous  physi-  ^hey  had  their  original  from  the  mistakes  of  the 

cian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom  at  Amster-  transcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 

dam.     He  found  out  the  secret  of  softening  servalions   and   corrections  of   the    Masoriles. 

amber  without  depriving  It  of  its  transparency ;  xhose    Keri-chetibs  which    are  jn  the  sacred 

and  made  use  of  it  m  covering  the  bodies  of  tooks  written  by  Ezra  himself,  or  which  were 

cunous  insects  to  preserve  them.    He  was  a  taken  into  the  canon  after  his  time,  could  not 

member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  himself;  and  this 

died  m  1693  m  Hamburg,  where  he  had  spent  affords  a  presumption  that  the  others  are  of  late 

the  grwtwt  part  of  his  life,  with  the  title  of  resi-  date.    These  words  amount  to  about  1000 ;  and 

dent  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.    His  prin-  jy^.  Kennicott,  in  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  re- 

cipal  works  are,  l.SptcilegiumAnatomicum.    2.  niarks,that  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of 

Anthropogenic  Ichonographia.     Tliere  is  also  fourteen  are  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  MSS. 
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KERKOOK,the  largest  town  in  Lower  Koor-  syrup,  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar, 

distan,  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  on  an  emi-  Soraetimea  they  dry  the  pulp  separate  from  the 

nence.    nearly    perpendicular,  and  retains  the  husk;  which  pulp,  thus  dried,  they  call  pastel 

appearance  of  a  Roman  fortress.  The  population  of  kermes.    If  the  living  insect  be  bruised,  it 

is  estimated  at  18,000;  but  Mr.  Kinneir  does  gives  out  a  red  color. 

not  think  it  can  exceed  13,000;  consisting  of        Kermes  is  used  in  medicine   ako;  and  by  it 

Armenians,  Nestorians,  Turks,  and  Curds.  There  excellent  effects  may  be  produced.    In  kermes 

are  twelve  mosques  here ;  but  the  streets  are  are  united  the  exciting  and  evacnant  virtues  of 

narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  mean.    The  the  emetic  preparations  of  antimony,  with  the 

country  around  is  hilly.    Long.  43®  42'  £.,  lat.  tonic,  aperitive,  and  resolving  properties  of  the 

35°  29^  N.  liver  of  sulphur.    It  is  capable  of  answering  two 

KERMES,  in  natural  history,  a  roundish  body  principal  indications  in  tne  treatment  of  many 

of  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  acute  and  chronic  diseases.    Properly  managed, 

containing  a  multitude  of  little  distinct  granules  it  may  become  an  emetic,  a  purgative,  diuretic, 

which  when  crushed  yield  a  scarlet  dye.    Till  sudorific,  or  an  expectorant ;  and  it  is  always 

lately  it  was  believed  to  be  a  vegetable  excre-  attenuating  and  resolving.    When  seven  or  eight 

scenoe,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  body  grains  are  taken  at  once,  it  chiefly  acts  upon  the 

of  a  species  of  Coccus,  which  see.  prima  vias,  generally  as  an  emetic  and  a  purga- 

Tbis  insect  hangs  to  the  tree  from  which  it  is  tive.    A  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  is  seldom 

gathered  by  means  of  a  cottony  down,  which,  emetic,  and  more  is  frequently  purgative.  When 

according  to  M.  Chaptal,  resembles  the  caout-  administered  in  smaller  doses  it  passes  almost 

chonc  in  many  of  its  chemical  characteristics,  into  the  lacteal,  blood,  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  Languedocy  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  In  these  it  increases  all  secretions  and  excre- 

this  insect  has  attained  to  its  proper  size,  the  tions,  but  particularly  those  of  urine,  sweat,  and 

harvest  commences,  and  the  peasants  begin  to  expectoration,  according  to  the  dose,  the  nature 

gather  it.    This  harvest  continues  till  about  the  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  disposition  of  the  pa- 

uiddle  of  June,  or  later,  but  one  heavy  storm  tient  Kermes  may  be  administered  in  linctuses, 

of  rain  puts  an  end  to  the  gathering  for  that  in  oily  or  in  cordial  potions,  in  any  vehicle ;  or 

year.    Tne  persons  employed  in  this  business  incorporated  in  a  bolus,  with  other  suitable 

are  women,  who  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  remedies.     Antiacid  and  absori)ent  substances 

with  a  lantern  and  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  so  as  ought  to  be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an 

to  pick  off  as  many  of  the  kermes  as  possible  acescent  disposition  of  the  primae  vis ;  for  as 

before  day,  which  is  the  most  fiivorable  time  for  these  acids  saturate  the  alluili,  by  which  the 

this  business.    A  single  person  may  gather  from  kermes  is  rendered  in  antimoniated  liver  of  suU 

one  to  two  pounds  a  day.  phur,  and  by  which  alone  it  differs  from  what  is 

According  as  the  winter  has  been  more  or  commonly  called  golden  sulphur  of  antimony, 

less  mild,  the  harvest  of  kermes  is  the  more  or  they  accordingly  render  the  kermes  entirely  siroi- 

less  plenliful ;  and  the  people  always  presage  lar  to  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  the  pro- 

themselves  a  fine  season,  when  the  spnng  has  perties  of  which  are  very  different  from  those  of 

been  free  from  frosts  and  fogs.    It  is  observed,  kermes. 

that  the  lowest  and  oldest  shrubs  are  always  the  Kerices  Mineral,  so  called  from  its  color, 
fullest  of  this  insect ;  and  the  kermes  produced  which  resembles  that  of  vegetable  kermes,  is  one 
on  those  trees,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  important  antimonial  preparations, 
of  the  sea,  is  always  larger  and  finer  than  from  both  vrith  regard  to  its  chemical  phenomena  and 
the  inland  places.  to  its  medicinal  uses.  The  use  of  kermes  mine- 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  two  harvests  ral  was  not  established  in  medicine  before  the 
of  kermes  in  the  year.  Those  of  the  latter  sea-  beginning  of  this  century.  Some  chemists,  in- 
son  are  smaller  and  less  valuable  than  those  of  deed,  amongst  others  Glauber  and  Lemeri,  had 
the  first,  and  are  found  not  on  the  branches,  but  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  several 
on  the  leaves  of  the  shrub ;  which  is  just  analo-  preparations  of  antimony  which  approach  more 
gous  to  the  custom  of  the  gall-insects  of  all  other  or  less  to  kermes;  but  these  prepairations,  being 
kinds;  all  which,  about  this  age,  leave  the  little  kno¥m,  were  confounded  vrith  many  others 
branches  to  feed  on  the  leaves,  where  their  yet  which  are  entirely  neglected,  although  much 
tender  trunks  can  find  an  easier  entrance.  See  praised  by  their  authors.  The  fame  of  kermes 
Coccus.  When  the  kermes  is  dried  there  comes  was  occasioned  by  friar  Simon,  apothecary  to 
out  of  it  an  infinite  number  of  small  insects,  the  Chaitreux  friars.  He  received  this  prepa- 
and  flies,  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  visible ;  ration  from  a  surgeon  called  La  Ligerie,  who 
insomuch,  that  the  whole  inward  substance  had  procured  it  from  a  German  apothecary,  who 
seems  converted  into  them.  This  shell  is  nothing  had  been  a  scholar  of  the  famous  Glauber.  Friar 
but  the  body  of  the  mother,  distended  by  the  Simon,  from  the  commendations  given  to  this 
growth  of  the  eggs.  To  prevent  this  inconve-  new  remedy  by  La  Ligerie,  administered  it  to  a 
nience,  they  usually  steep  the  kermes  in  vinegar  Chartreux  friar,  who  was  dangerously  ill  of  a 
before  it  be  dry ;  and  thus  prevent  the  exclusion  violent  peripneumony,  by  which  the  friar  was  sud- 
of  the  ova,  and  kill  such  animals  as  are  already  denly,  and  to  all  appearance  miraculously  cured, 
hatched.  It  is  afterwards  dried  on  linen  cloths.  From  that  time  tne  friar  apothecary  published 
This  operation  gives  it  a  color  like  that  of  red  the  virtue  of  his  remedy.  Several  omer  remark- 
wine.  They  draw  the  juice,  or  pulp,  from  the  able  cures  were  performed  by  means  of  kermes. 
kermes,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  The  public  believed  in  its  medicinal  qualities, 
•training  it  through  a  sieve :  of  this  they  make  a  and  called  it  powder  of  Chartreux ;  because  it 
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was  i>repared  only  in  the  apothecary's  shop  be-  They  han  fat  k€me$  and  leany  knaves, 

longing  to  these   monks.      The  reputation  of  Their  fasting  flockcs  to  keepe. 

kermfs  increased  more  and  more, till  at  length  ^      ,  ^^   ,    ^.?'^  T'^uA^'^^' 

tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France,  pro-  .   ^at  of  Ae  fry  of  the«  nd^e-heU  horieboy»>  grow. 

cured   the   publicaUon  ofX   prooTby^La  "§^?  »  ^^^  ^^  "^^y-  ^  ^  ^T^^ 

Ligerie.    Chizftl  gives  the  following  process  for  P  j,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^               ^'"'^^ 

obtaining  a  fine    kermes,   light,   velvety,  and  Compelled  these  skipping  keniM  to  ^rost  their  heeb. 

of  a  deep  purple-brown :    One  part  of   puU  flhdbjvorv. 

verised    sulphuret    of     antimony,    twenty-two  if  in  good  plight  these  northern  kenu  arrive, 

and  a  half  parts  of  crystallised  subcarbonate  of  Then  does  fortune  pramiae  fair.       'PhiUjm*$  Britmt^ 

soda,  and  200  parU  of  water,  are  to  be  boiled  Kern,  n.  s.     A  hand-mill  consisting  of  two 

together  in  an  iron  pot.     Filter  the  hot  liquor  pieces  of  stone,  by  which  com  is  ground.    It  is 

into  warm  earthen  pans,  and  allow  them  to  cool  written  likewise  quern,  and  still  used  in  some 

very  slowly.    At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  pa^u  of  Scotland. 

the  kermes  is  deposited.    Throw  it  on  a  filter,  Klvlv,  v.  n.    TeuL  kermtn.    To  harden,  as 
wash  it  with  water  which  had  been  boiled  and  ripened  com ;  to  Uke  the  form  of  grains, 
then  cooled  out  of  contact  vrith  air.    Dry  the  when  the  price  of  com  fejleth.  men  bvnk  no 
kermes  at  a  temperature  of  85**,  and  preserve  in  more  ground  tLui  will  supply  their  own  ton,  where- 
corked  phials.    Whaterer  may  be  toe  process  through  it  falleth  out  that  an  ill  hemad  or  saved 
employed,  by  boiling  the  liquor,  after  cooling  harvest  soonemptieth  their  old  store.            Cmrem, 
and  filtration,  on  new  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  The  principal  knack  is  in  making  the  juice,  wfaem 
upon  that  which  was  left  m  the  former  operation,  sufficiently  boiled,  to  kem  or  graniUate.         Grew. 
thU  new  liquid  will  deposit,  on  cooling,  a  new  rER'NEL,  n.  s.  &  r.  n.  |     Saxon   cyjinel,  a 
quantity  of  kermes.    Besides  the  hydrosulphu-  Ker'nelly,  adi,             i gland ;  Fr.  crmeau  ; 
retted  owde  of  anUmony,  there  "^formed  a  sul-  Ker'nelwort.              5  Belgic  home.    The 
phuretted  hydrosulphuret  of   potash  or   »<k.  edible  substance  contained  in  a  shell ;  any  thing 
Consequently,  the  alkali  seizes  a  porUon  of  the  included  in  a  husk ;   the  seed  of  fraits ;   the 
sulphur  from  the  antimomal  sulphuret,  water  is  ^„^^      ^  of  any  thing  which  is  covered  with 
aecomposed,and  whilst,  a  portion  of  lU  hydrogen  concretions ;  glandular  tumors.  Kernel,  to  ripen 
unites  to  the  alkaline  sulphuret.  Its  oxygen,  and  ^  kernels,    Keraelly,  full  of  kernels.     KenUl- 
the  other  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  combine  with  ^^j*  ^^  Yierb 

the  sulphuretted  antimony.    It  seems,  that  the  j;^  ^^^^e  ysurmounusth  the  mone, 

resulting  kermes  remains  dissolved  in  the  sul-  j\^x  troublen  is.  and  chaungeth  sone,— 

phuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potash  or  soda ;  And  the  nvtte  kenmU  dothe  the  shell,— 

but,  fu  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold  than  the  hot,  (I  skorae  nat  that  I  you  it  tell. — ) 

it  is  partially  precipitated  by  refrigeration.     If  Chauoer.  Romaunt  of  ihs  Rett. 

we  pour  into  the  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  I  think  he  will  cany  this  island  home  In  his  pocket, 

kermes  is  deposited  and  removed,  any  acid,  as  w»d  give  it  hU  son  for  an  appUj.--And,  sowing  the 

the  dilute  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  we  de-  *«^^  ©^  »*  ^  ^«  ^'  ^^^K  f«wA  more  islands, 

compose  the    sulphuretted    hydrosulphuret  of  a    k         •  ™*^P*^-  -'•"P**- 

notash  or  soda.    The  alkaline  base  being  laid  ^s  hazel  nuts,  an^d?wX\han"the  i^^ 

hold  of,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  Skaknean. 

to  which  they  were  united  are  set  at  liberty;  There  can  be  no  Jfcmi^i  in  this  light  nut;  the  so^ 

the  sulphur  and  kermes  fall  together,  combme  ^f  this  man  is  his  clothes.                                  hL 

with  it,  and  form  an  orange-colored  compound.  The  apple  inclosed  in  wax  was  as  fresh  as  at  the 

called  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony.     It  is  first  puttmg  in,  and  the  kerneU  continued  white, 

a  hydrog*iretted  sulphuret  of  antimony.    Hence,  Bacon* •  Vaiural  HiHonf. 

when  it  is  digested  with  warm  muriatic  acid,  a  The  kgmel  of  a  grape,  the  figs  small  grain, 

large  residuum  of  sulphur  is  obtained,  amount-  Can  clothe  a  mountain,  and  o'ersli&de  a  plain. 

ing  sometimes  to  12  per  cent.    Kermes  is  com-  n^    ^      ,    ^  ,        ^             .       r     Denhmm. 

posed,  by  Thenard,  Jf  20  3  sulphuretted  hydro-  The  fajnrf  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  and 

\  /c      .1  u...     Tn.vA  ^w*.  J«  «.r  »n«:.»^.«.,  meat,  and  the  shells  for  cups.                           Mnre, 

gen,   415  sulnhur,   72-76  o«de  of  antoony,  ,^  Staffordshire,   garden-rouncivals  sown  in^ 

2  79  water  and  loss ;  and  the  golden  sulphuret  ^,^^  ^^,  ^j,  ;„|  ^^j^  ^  ^  .^^^^^ 

consists  of  17-87  sulphuretted  hvdrogen,  68-3  ^        ALrimer'i  Hud^ndr^. 

oxide  of  antimony,  and  twelve  sulphur.  Oato  aie  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  "the 

By  evaporating  the  supernatant  keranes  liquid,  iienul  bard.                                                      /rf. 

and  cooling,  crystals  form,  which  have  been  A  solid  body  in  the  bladder,  makes  the  kernel  of  a 

lately  employed  by  the  calico  printer  to  give  a  stone.                                                   ArhvtknM 

topical  orange.    These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  K£RRERA,an  island  of  Scotland,  in  Atusjle- 

water,  and  the  solution,  being  thickened  with  shire,  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  near  the  main  land 

paste  or  gum,  is  applied  to  cloth  in  the  usual  of  Mid  Lorn,  and  included  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 

way*    When  the  cloth  is   dried,  it  is  passed  bride.     In  this  island  king  Alexander  It.,  being 

through  a  dilute  acid,  when  the  orange  preci-  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Danes,  died  of  a 

ftitate  is  deposited  and  fixed  on  the  vegetable  fever  on  the  8th  of  July  1249.    His  shi)>s  were 

fibres.  anchored  in  the  Greater  Horse-Shue  Bay,  whilst 

KERN,  n.  s.     Irish  cearUf  contracted,  says  he,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  was  on  shore, 

Mr.  Thomson,  from  ceatham;  Scot,  caterane.  and  his  pavilion  was  erected  on  Dalree  (i.e.  the 

Irish  foot-soldier ;  an  Irish  boor.  king's  plain),  by  that  natural  hnrliour,  wheiKS 

These  wizards  welter  in  wealths  waves,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  abl»cy  of  Melrose 

Pauipred  in  pleasures  deepe  j 
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KERRY,  a  county  or  shire  in  the  province  of  dition  in  which  they  were  found  by  (he  bog 

Manster,  and  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded  eoraroissioners  in  the  year  181 4.    The  barony  of 

on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  east  Glanerough  is  particularly  oppressed  by  poverty, 

by  parts  of  Coik  and  Ltmeriek ;  on  the  north  scarcely  one  plough  existing  within  that  whole 

Inf  the  Shannon;  and  on  ihe  south  by  part  of  district,  for  which  spade  labor  is   necessarily 

dork  and  by  the  ocean.    Its  greatest  length  is  substituted.    Besides  the  coal  and  culm  already 

about  sixty-seyen  miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  mentioned,  copper  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 

about  sixty-two :  containing,  according  to  Dr.  tities  in  the  Kerry  mountains,  occurring  chiefly 

Beaafort,  1,040,487  statute  acres,  or  1639  square  in  the  limestone  district.  It  occurs  on  both  sides 

miles.    If  Dr.  Beaulbrt's  returns  of  population  of  the  riTer  Kenmare,  but  on  the  south  side  is 

and  of  houses  be  correct,  both  appear  to  have  found  in  slate.  On  Ross  Island,  on  the  beautiful 

been  doubled  in  thirty-five  years.  lake  of  Killarney,  one  of  the  richest  mines  of 

Kerry  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  Clan-  ruby  copper  ore  in  Ireland  is  now  at  liill  work  : 

maurice, Corka^inny, Dunkerron, Glanerought,  but  this  is  also  in  the  limestone  region;  and 

Iraghticonnor,  fveragh,  Magunihy,  and  Truagh-  another  vein,  not  now  worked,  occurs  in  the  same 

nacmy,  vrhieh  are  subdivided  into  eighty-three  matrix,  near  to  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Mucress 

parishes,  all  of  them  being  in  the  ancient  dio-  Abbey,  on  the  same  lake. 
cesesofArdfert,  and  Aghadoe^which  have  been  an-        The  roads,  or  rather  the  want  of  them,  have 

nexed  to  the  see  of  Limerick  since  the  year  1663.  hitherto  militated  against  the  improvement  of  the 

Kerry  comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  Kerry  peasants ;  but  the  patronage  and  assist- 

Deamonia,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  ance  of  government,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 

family  of  Petty.  Many  schools  for  the  education  the  fishery  board,  have  succeeded  in  opening  the 

of  the  peasantry  are  established  here,  and  up-  wildest  districts  of  a  very  retired  country,  by 

wards  of  15,000  children  are  daily  receiving  the  lines  of   road  skilfully  laid    down  and   ably 

benefits  of  a  very  sound  and  substantial  system  of  executed.    A  mail  coach  line  is  now  completed 

instraction.    This  is  efiected  almost  entirely  by  from  Limerick  city  by  Listowel  and  Tralee  to 

pay-schools,  or,  at  all  events,  by  domestic  sup-  Dingle.    Another  line  is  finished  from  Limerick 

port,  the  bounty  of  strangers  being  rejected  ex-  to  Valentia,  by  Rathkeale,  Abbyfeale,  Castie- 

cept  in  a  very  few  cases.  island,  and  Cahir :  and  a  most  necessary,  as  well 

The  northern  part  of  this  county,  lying  towards  as  most  romantic  road  (particularly  distinguished 

the  Shannon,  is  compamtively  low,  having  a  fall  for  its  workmanlike  execution,  and  its  systematic 

or  inclination  towards  the  river  Gale  or  Cashen :  and  durable  conformation),  connects  the  towns 

it  is  now  in  a  very  unprofitable  condition,  al-  of  Killarney  and  Kenmare,  skirting  the  beautiful 

though  well  adapted  for  conversion  into  a  good  lakes  of  Killarney,  which  were  hitherto  concealed 

tillage  country.  The  central  district  is  an  upland  from  all  but  navigators  of  their  surface,  and 

country,  rising  gradually  into  the  boundary  be-  afibrding  a  sublime  view  of  their  picturesque 

tween  Limerick  and  Cork,  the  upper  stratum  of  scenery.      How  great  are  the  benefits  that  in  all 

which  is  an  indurated  clay-shiver,  covering  thin  likelihood  will  follow,  from  these  improvements, 

beds  of  culm,  which,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  incalculable 

the  range,  are  found  alternating  with  a  good  coal  advantage  already  derived  to  the  peasantry,  whose 

blende,  similar  to  that  of  Kilkenny.    This  fiekl  only  staple  is  live  cattle  or  butter,  the  latter  of 

is    flanked    by  extetisive    beds   of  secondary  which  was  formerly  carried  in  panniers,   on 

limestone.    The  vales  of  the  central  district  con-  horse-back,  for  distances  exceeding  fifty  miles. 
sift  of  an  extensive  and  improvable  bopr,  having        The  rivers  of  this  country  do  not  afibrd  any 

a  drainage  southward  towards  Dingle  Bay,  and  advantage  as  to  inland  navigation.  The  Kenmare 

eastward  by  the  Blackwater,  towards  Cork.    The  is  navigable  for  some  miles,  but  this  may  be 

foothem  district  is  formed  of  an  extensive  and  called  an  arm  of  the  sea.    The  other  rivers  are 

lofty  mountain  chain,  commencing  on  the  eastern  tlie  Blackwater,  the  Feale,  Gale,  Cashin,  Mainp, 

side  of  Dingle  Bay,  and  continuing,  with  little  Lea,  Flesk,  Laune,  Carrin,  Fartin,  Inny,  and 

interruption,  along  the  south  side  of  the  lakes  of  Rouqhty.     The  Flesk  falls  into  the  Lower  Lake 

Killarney,  and  of  the  river  Blackwater,  as  far  as  of  Killarney,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharged 

the  county  of  Waterford.    The  vales  between  into  the  sea  by  the  Laune.     The  principal  towns 

these  hills  are  generally  extensive  bog  fields,  are  Tralee  the  assizes  town.  Dingle,  Killarney, 

capable  of  reclamation,  and  peculiarly  well  situ-  Nedeen  or  Kenmare,  Castleisland,  Laxnaw,  Lis- 

ated  for  exportation  of  this  produce,  though  they  towel,  and  Milltown. 

now  lie  totally  waste.    The  prevailing  and  com-        The  line  of  sea  coast  is  very  extensive  and 

ponent  rock  of  this  mountain  range  is  clay  slate,  much  indented :   the  chief  islets  and  bays  arc 

the  strata  of  which  are  so  highly  inclined,  that  those  of  Tralee,  Brandon,  Dingle,  Valentia,  Bal- 

th^  are  easily  decomposable  by  the  weather ;  linaskelligs,  and  Kenmare.     Tlie   last,  twenty 

and  this  decomposition  forms  an  adhesive  loam  miles  in  length,  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  Va- 

well  suited  tb  the  reception  of  grain  crops.  This  lentia  (a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards)  is  one  of 

day  slate  has  also  been  quarried  for  roofing  in  the  safest  in  Ireland.     Here  it  is  now  proposed, 

some  places :  but  the  convenience  of  export  has  by  the  American  and  Colonial  Steam  Navigation 

bitherto  confined  the  workings  to  Cahir,  Begnish,  Cfompany,  to  establish  a  packet  station,  and  ves- 

and  Valentia.  sels  to  plyregulaily  between  this  place  and  Nova 

The  calm  and  stone  coal  of  Kerry  are  yet  but  Scotia.    The  coast,  which  is  rather  bold,  is  ren- 

impeifectly  explored,  and  the  waste  lands  and  dered  dangerous  by  the  great  number  of  islands 

bogy  exceeding  200,000  acres,  remain  in  the  same  and  rocks,  above  seventy,  on  two  of  the  most 

unoocapiedi  unimproved,  and  deplorable  con-  conspicuous  of  which,  the  Skelligs,  light-houses 
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are  no>v  erected.      In  the  limestone  caves  on  the  and  nearly  equalled  him  in  birds,  planU,  and 

sea  shore,  near  to  Dingle,  Kerry  Head,  and  flowers.  The  prodigious  prices  for  which  he  sold 

many  other  places,  very  beautiful  crystals,  clear  his  works  occasioned  the  rich  alone  to  be  the 

and  hard,  are  often  found.    These,  called  Kerry  purchasers ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  bis 

stones    and    Irish    diamonds,    are    deservedly  performances  so  much,  that  he  purchased  as  many 

esteemed  by  lapidaries.     A  few  amethysts  have  of  them  as  he  could  procure,  and  at  last  pre- 

also  been  detected,  and  some  valuable  pearls  vailed  on  him  to  .visit  his  court,  where  he  was 

have  been  raised  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  appomted  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 

county.  ^^  ^^^  service  as  long  as  she  lived.    He  painted 

Cider  was  formerly  made  here  in  large  quan-  portraits  admirably,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and 

tities  from  the  Cackigay  apple,  and  obtained  both  a  tone  of  color  that  very  much  resembled  Van- 

a  good  price  and  estimation :  but  this  traflSc  is  dyck ;  nor  are  his  works  in  that  style  considered 

now  much  neglected;   and  another  species  of  in  Spain  as  inferior  to  that  great  master.  He  died 

apple,  equally  valued,  called  the  Kerry  pippin,  in  1708,  aged  eighty-two. 
is  now  most  difficult  to  be  procured,  KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  with  a 

KERTSCH,  KEaTz,  or  Kjerch,  a  fortress  market  on  Saturday ;  seated  in  a  vale  surrounded 

and  sear-port  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern-  by  hills,  near  the  rapid  river  Greeta.    It  was 

ment  of  Taurida.    It  stands  in  a  peninsula  of  formerly   famous  for  its  copper  mines,  which 

this  name,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  but  is  thinly  rendered  it  a  considerable  place ;  but  it  now 

peopled,  conUining,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  consists  only  of  one  long  sU-eet.    Its  chief  trade 

not  more  than  400  inluibitants,  mostly  Greeks,  is  from  the  influx  of  travellers  on  visits  to  the 

The  fortress  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  lakes.     The  church  stands  nearly  half  a  mile 

one  of  those  commanding  the  passage  which  from  the  town,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  in  the 

forms  the  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  vale.     A  new  market  house  was  erected  here  a 

and  the  sea  of  Azoph.    In  the  neighbourhood  few  years  ago,  ^hich,  viewed  from  any  point, 

stood  the   ancient    Panticapeum,    remarkable  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.    Here  area  free- 

for  the  death  of  Mithndates.    Kertsch  was  taken  ichool  and  a  Sunday  school,  and  two  museums, 

by  the  Russians  in  1771.    Its  Russian  name  containing  specimens  of  most  of  the  minerals 

is  Vospor.    Sixty  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Caffa,  and  and  other  curiosities  of  Cumberland.      It    is 

100  £.  S.  E.  of  Perekop.  twenty-five  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Kendal, 

KER'SEY,  «.  f.    Fr.  carisk ;  Belg.  haru^e^  and  291  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 
A  coarse  stufi*.  Keswick,  Vale  of,  a  delightful  spot  in  the 

Ta£fata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,  south  part  of  Cumberland,  much  visiled  by  the 

I  do  forswear  them ;  and  I  here  protest,  admirers  of  nature.      Here  is  the  lake  of  Kes- 

Henceforthmy  wooing  mind  shall  be  ezprest  wick,   or,  more  properly,  the  Derwent-water. 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  h^ney  noes.  To  the  north  of  this  romantic  piece  of  water 

ShaMtpeare,  goajg  the  lofty  Skiddaw,  one  of  the  most  distin- 

His  lack^,  with  a  Imen  stock  on  one  leg.  and  a  ^\s^^   mountains  in  England,  the   haunt  of 

A^r^  boot-hose  on  the  other.  Id.  gj^,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^1,^  ^  ^^^' 

™11??ntr^nr3'^M^^^^^  ofBorrowd/le.  The  water  of  the  Derwenl  Uiub- 

weaves  It  into  ciotn,  ana  anotber  mto  Mfffv  or  senre.  •    ^  ^      .  «     .       .^  <•  i     a         -^i.     ^ 

HaU,  3^^  ^  violent  agitations,  and  often  without  any 

Thy  *«r«v  doublet  spreading  wide,  '  apparent  cause.    It  has  one  peculiar  charac- 

Drew  Cicely's  eye  aside.  Gajf.  tenstic :  namely,  that  it  retains  its  lorm,  viewed 

KEST.    The  preter  tense  of  cast.     It  is  still  ^~™  ^JX  P?^'*^  *°^  "^^«  "»"™««  the  appear- 

used  in  Scotland  *"^«  ^^  *  "^«'       See  Derwent  and  Cumber- 

Only  that  noise  heaven's  rolling  circles  kest,  ^^S?>'or,xxT   xt  .      j 

Fairfax.         KESZDI  Vasarhely,  a  handsome  town  of 

KESTREL,  n.  s.    A  little  kind  of  basUrd  Transylvania,  in  the  district  of  Haromsrek,  sepa- 

Y^y^Y  '*^®"  "^"^  ^"^*  °^  Kanta  by  a  nvulet,  and  sur- 

His  ki9tTel  kind  rounded  by  mountains.    One  of  them  is  deci- 

A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  vain  did  find.  <Jedly  volcanic,  and  yields  tufe.      Population 

Faerie  Queene,  6500 :  seventy-two  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Herman- 
Kites  and  hntrtU  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks.  stadt. 

Bacon.         KET  (William),  a  tanner  of  Norfolk,  who  in 

KESTZHELY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  the   reign  of  Edward  VI.  instigated  a  revolt 

palatinate  of  Sala,  on  the  Platten  see,  with  a  against  the  government.    The  populace  were  at 

castle.    It  is  noted  for  an  agricultural  seminary,  first  excited  by   the  complaints  against  enclo- 

in  which  are  taught  mathematics,  natural  his-  sures ;  but  finding  their  numbers  increase,  and 

tory,  botany,  economics,  and  mechanics.    The  amounting  to  20,000  strong,  they  grew  insolent, 

inhabitants  are   supported    partly  by  woollen  and  proceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretensions, 

manufactures,  partly  by  the  culture  of  vineyards.  They  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  gentry, 

Here,  in  an   extensive   garden,  provided  with  the  placing  of  new  counsellors  about  the  king, 

ponds  and  ditches,  are  reared  a  number  of  land  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  popish  religion, 

tortoises.  Twenty-three  miles  south  of  Vasarhily.  Ket  assumed  the  government  over  them,  and  ex- 

Inhahitants  9000.  ercised  his  brief  authority  with  the  utmost  arro- 

KESSEL  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter,  gance.  Having  taken possessionof  Moushold  HiU, 

born  at  Antwerp  in  1626.    He  not  only  excelled  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his  tribunal  under  the 

in  fruits  and  flowers,  but  was  eminent  for  paint-  branches  of  an  old  spreading  oak,  thence  dene- 

ing  portraits.      He  resembled  Velvet  Breughel,  minated  the  Oak  of  Refonnation,  and  summoning 
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the  gently  to  appear  before  him,  .le  gave  such  to  each ;  cork  closely  and  tie  a  bladder  over. 

decrees  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  It  will  keep  twenty  years,  and  is  not  good  the 

and  situation.    At  length  the  earl  of  Warwick  first.  Be  very  careml  to  ex  press  the  juice  at  home; 

was  sent  against  the  rebels  and  put  them  to  flight,  for  it  is  very  rarelv  unadulterated  if  bought. 

Ket  being  taken  was  hanged  at  Norwich  Castle,  KETSKEMET,  a  large  town  of  Uuogary,  the 

and  nine  of  his  followers  on  as  many  boughs  of  chief  place  of  a  district,  and  the  residence  of 

the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  the  insurrection  many  fiimilies  of  rank.    It  has  manu£ictures  of 

was  entirely  suppressed  in  1549.  soap  and  leather;  but  the  chief  property  of  the 

KETCH,  ft.  s.    Ital.  caicehio,    A  barrel;  a  district  consists  in  cattle  and  sheen,    fioth  the 

heavy  ship,    as  a  bomb-ketch.     Jack  Ketch  Catholics  and   Calvinists  have    churches  and 

seems  to  derive  his  name  from  the  Saxon  ceocs,  schools  here.     Forty-six  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 

Co  choke  or  strangle.  Szegedin,  and  fifty  S.  S.  £.  of  Pest 

I  wonder  KETT  (Henry),  B.  D.,  born  at  Norwich  in 

That  tnch  a  ketch  can  with  hia  very  balk  1761,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  and 

Take  ap  the  layt  o'  the'  beneficial  tan,  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth.             SftaAfwore.  ford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1783. 

Ketches,  in  naval  affairs,  vessels  with  two  In  1790  he  was  Bampton  lecturer,  and  in  1795 

masts,  and  usually  from  100  to  250  tons  burden,  took  the  degree  of  B.D.    In  1798  he  published 

pincipally  used  as  bomb-vesseb.    Bomb-ketches  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  which  at- 

are  built  remarkablv  strong,  as  being  fitted  with  tracted  notice.     In  1802  appeared  his  Elements 

a  greater  number  of  riders  than  any  other  vessel  of  General  Knowledge,  wnich,  though  severely 

of  war;  and  are  furnished  with  all  the  appara-  criticised  by  some  members  of  the  university  of 

tus  necessary  for  a  vigorous  bombardment.  Oxford,  passed  through  nine  editions.   His  other 

KETCHUP,  in  cookery,  a  most  agreeable  re-  performances  are  of  a  trifling  cast;  a  novel  entitled 

lish  for  fish,  beef-steaks,  &c.,  is  manufiictured  Emily  is  the  only  one  that  bears  an  original 

from  mushrooms,  from  cockles,  and  from  wal-  character.    After  holding  his  fellowship  many 

nuts.    The  first  is  generally  most  esteemed,  but  years,  he  married,  and  obtained  the  living  of 

we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  methods  of  Charlton   in   Gloucestershire.      He  was  foond 

preparing  each :—  drowned  at  the  seat  of  his  friend  Sir  J.  Gibbon, 

Mu$hroom  ketchm. — ^Take  the  largest  broad  Stanwell,  where  he  had  been  bathing,  June  30th, 

mushrooms,  break  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  strew  1823. 

salt  over,  and  stir  them  now  and  then  for  three  KETTERING,  a  town  of  Northamptonshire, 

days.     Then  let  them  stand  till  there  is  a  thick  pleasantly  seated  on  an  ascent,  and  surrounded 

skum  over  them ;  strain  and  boil  the  liquor  with  ny  a  great  number  of  gentlemen's  seats.    Tho 

Jamaica  and  black  pepper,  mace,  ginger,  a  dove  church  has  an  embattled  tower,  with  a  very  ele- 

or  two,  and  some  mustard  seed.    When  cold,  gant  spire  sixty-three  yards  high.     There  are 

bottle  it  and  tie  a  bladder  over  the  cork :  in  three  four  fairs,  and  a  market  on  Friday.   Seventy-five 

months  boil  it  again  with  fresh  spice,  and  it  will  miles  N.  W.  from  London, 

then  keep  for  twelve  months.    Or ;  take  a  stew  KETTLE,  n.  i .  1      Sax.  cetl ;   Belgic  ketel; 

pan  full  of  large  flap  mushrooms,  that  are  not  Ket'tledrdm.    ]  Swed.  and  Teut.  ketteL    A 

worm  eaten,  and  the  skms  and  frmge  of  those  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  boiled  :   kettledrum,  a 

you  have  pickled;  throw  a  handful  of  saltamoncr  j^um  of  which  the  head  is  spread  over  a  body 

them,  and  set  them  by  a  slow  fire ;   they  will  of  brass. 
produce  a  great  deal  of  liquor,  which  you  must 

simin,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  shalots,  two  The  fire  tbaa  formed,  the  sets  the  ketlU  on; 

cloves  of  garlick,  a  good  deal  of  pepper,  cloves,  ^*«  burnished  gold  the  little  seelher  shone.  Dr^fden, 

ginger,  mace,  and  a.  few  bay  leaves.— Boil  and  „  ^^  ***  **""~  ^^  draughts  of  Rhemsh  down, 

skim  very  well.     When  cold,  cork  close.     In  The  fce«tei/r«m  and  trumpet  thus  bray  oat 

two  months  boil  it  up  again  with  a  little  fresh  ^^"^  *"'^P*^  °^  *"*  P^***^^.             *    Shakveare. 

spice,  and  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  and  it  will  Kettle  is  also  a  term  given  by  the  Dutch  to 

keep  the  year ;  which  mushroom  ketchup,  if  not  a  battery  of  mortars,  because  sunk  under  ground, 

boiled  a  second  time,  rarely  does.  Kettle- Drums    are    formed    of  two   large 

Cockle  ketchup.— Open  the   cockles  ;    scald  basins  of  copper  or  brass,  rounded  at  the  bottom, 

them  in  their  own  liquor;   add  a  little  water  and  covered  over  with  vellum  or  goat-skin,  which 

when  the  liquor  settles,  if  you  have  not  enough ;  is  kept  fiist  by  a  circle  of  iron,  with  several  holes 

strain  through  a  cloth;  then,  season  with  every  in  it,  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  drum,  and  alike 

savory  spice ;  and,  if  for  brown  sance,  add  port,  number  of  screws  to  screw  up  and  down.    The 

anchovies,  and  garlic  :-*-if  for  white,  omit  these,  two  basins  are  kept  fast  together  by  two  straps 

and  put  a  glass  of  sherry,  lemon-juice,  and  peel  of  leather,  which  go  through  two  rings,  and  are 

mace,  nutmeg,  and  white  pepper.    If  for  brown,  fastened  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind  the 

bum  a  piece  of  sugar  lor  coloring.  pommel  of  the  kettle-drum's  saddle. 

Walnut  ketchup. — Boil  or  simmer  a  gallon  of  KETTLEWELL  (John),  a  learned  divine, 

the  expressed  juice  of  walnuts,  when  they  %re  bom  in  1653,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 

lender,  and  skim   it  well;    then   put  in   two  fiimily  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 

pounds  of  anchovies,  bones  and  liquor;  ditto  of  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    In 

shalots ;  one  ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  of  mace,  ditto  1675  he  entered  into  orders;  but,  refusing  to 

of  pepper,  and  one  clove  of  garlick.    Let  all  take  the  oatlis  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 

simmer  till  the  shalots  sink ;  then  pnt  the  liquor  was  deprived  of  his  living.    He  published  seve- 

into  a  pan  till  cold ;  bottle  and  divide  the  spice  ral  works  which  were  collected  and  reprinted 
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together  in  1718,  in  2  vols  folio.  He  died  of  a 
consumption  in  1695. 

KEVELSi  in  ship-building,  a  frame  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  timber,  whose  lower  ends  rest 
in  a  sort  of  step  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  ship's  side, 
whence  the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms 
or  horns,  serving  to  belay  the  great  ropes  b^ 
which  the  bottoms  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail 
are  extended. 

K£W,  a  village  of  Surry,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches  to  Brentford,  seven  miles 
west  by  south  of  London.  It  was  formerly  a 
hamlet  to  Kingston;  but  in  1769  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  forming  Kew  and  Pe- 
tersham into  one  vicarage.  Kew  House,  a  roval 
palace,  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  gardens,  and  bis 
inajes^s  exotic  garden.  This  last  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  introduction  of 
numbers  otnew  plants  from  Africa,  New  South 
Wales,  and  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  h$ 
known  throughout  all  Europe.  Kew  gardens 
are  open  to  the  public  eveiy  Monday,  from  Mid- 
tommer  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

KEY,  m.  s.  Sax.  cct^.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pushed  forward  or 
backward. 

And  ne  had  the  gode  keping  be  [been  kept] 
Whilom  of  the  univertitee, 
irhat  kepeth  the  kei  of  Cristendome, 
We  had  been  tonnnented  all  and  tome.       Chamear, 

U  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  thoold  have 
old  taming  the  A«y.  Shaktpeme, 

The  gloriovii  standard  last  to  heaven  they  spread^ 
With  Peter's  ke^  ennobled^  and  his  crown. 

Fiurftuh 
Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 

To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key. 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  Milton. 

He  came,  and  knockii^  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  tamed  the  Aty. 

Drjfdmh 

Conscience  is  its  own  counsellor,  the  sole  master  of 
Its  own  secrete  ;  and  it  it  the  privilege  of  oar  nature 
that  every  man  should  keep  the  ktjf  of  his  own  breast. 

The  warder  at  the  door  his  A«y  applies. 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  ooucaga  dies. 

CowpeTm 

An  instrument  by  which  something  i»  screwed 
n  turned. 
Hide  the  Aty  of  the  jack.  An/L 

An  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult. 

An  emblem  without  a  ^  to  it  is  no  more  than  a 
taie  of  a  tub.  VEurm^e. 

These  notions  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
darkly  delivered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when  com- 
pared with  this  theory,  which  represenu  evevy  thing 
plainly,  and  it  a  hey  to  their  thoughts.  Biimef. 

ThoM  who  are  aocostomed  to  reason  have  got  the 
tree  hty  of  books.  LocAe. 

The  parts  of  a  musical  instrument  which  are 
struck  with  the  fingers. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  spinnet,  and  touch  the 
Aiyf.  Pamela, 

Key,  in  music,  a  certain  tone  to  which  every 
composition,  whether  long  or  short,  ought  to  he 
fittea :  and  this  key  is  said  to  be  either  flat  or 
sharp,  not  in  respect  of  its  own  nature,  but  with 


relation  to  the  flat  or  sharp  thifJ,  which  b  jobcd 
with  iL 

Te  Deum  amoiis,  sang  the  thmsted  cockie : 
Tubal  himself  the  first  musician. 
With  key  of  axmony  ooude  not  unlocke 
So  swete  a  tewne,  as  that  the  thrustel  can 
'The  lords  of  Love  we  praisen ; '  quod  he  than 
'  And  so  done  al  the  foules  gret  and  lite ; 
Honour  we  may,  in  fab  lovers  despite. 

Chaueer.  The  Court  of  Ltm, 
Hippolita,  I  wooed  thee  with  n^  sword, 
And  won  thy  knre  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  nith  revdUng. 


But  sp«ak  you  with  a  sad  brow ;  or  do  you  play 
the  floating  Jack  !  Come  in  what  key  shall  a  man 
take  you  to  go  in  the  song  t  id.  ^ 

Not  know  my  voice !  Oh,  time's  extremity  f 
Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares  1        Id. 

Fr.  ^tiot ;  DuL  kaye,  A  bank  raised  perpen- 
dicular for  the  ease  of  lading  and  unlading 
ships. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  shore, 
And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 

Dryden. 

Key  cold  was  a  proverbial  eipression,  now  out 
of  use. 

Poor  key  cM  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  nonse  of  Lancaster. 

SutktpesTe* 

Key.  3ee  Lock.  L.  MoUdus  has  a  treatise 
of  keys,  de  Clavibus  Veterum»  printed  at  Upsal, 
wherein  he  says,  that  the  use  of  keys  is  yet  un- 
known in  some  parts  of  Sweden.  The  invention 
of  keys  is  ascribed  to  Theodore  of  Samoa,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Polydoie  Viisil ;  but  this 
must  be  a  mistake,  the  use  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  siege  of  Troy;  mention  ewen 
seems  to  be  made  of  them  in  Gen.  six.  10.  Mo- 
linus  b  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  first  only  s«»rved 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  tliey 
anciently  secured  their  doors;  but  the  Laconic 
keys,  he  maintains,  were  neariy  akin  in  use  to 
our  own;  they  consbted  of  three  single  teeth, 
and  made  the  figure  of  an  £ ;  of  which  ferm  there 
are  still  some  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious. There  was  another  key  called  floXavavpa, 
made  in  the  manner  of  a  male  screw ;  which  had 
its  corresponding  fismale  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the 
door.  Key  b  hence  become  a  general  name  for 
several  things  serving  to  shut  up  or  close  others. 
See  Lock. 

Thb  word  b  also  used  for  eoclenastical  ju- 
risdiction; paiticalarly  for  the  power  of  excom- 
municating and  absolving.  The  Romanbts  say 
the  pope  has  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  can 
open  uid  shut  Paradise  as  he  pleases :  ground- 
ing their  opinion  on  that  expression  of  our  Lord 
to  Peter,  *  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven.'  In  St  Gregory  we  read,  that 
it  was  Uie  custom  of  the  popes  to  send  a  golden 
key  to  princes,  wheiein  they  enclosed  a  little  of 
the  filings  of  St.  Petei^s  chains,  kept  with  great 
devotion  at  Rome;  and  that  these  keys  were 
worn  in  the  bosom,  as  being  supposed  to  contain 
some  wonderful  virtues. 

Key  m  used  for  an  index  of  a  cipher.    See 

CXPHKR. 
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KsT  in  music,  is  the  fundamental  note  or  These  detached  essays,  with  others,  he  published 

tone^  to  which  the  whole  piece  in  cantata,  sonata,  on  his  return  to  Hanover,  under  the  title  of  An- 

ooncerto,  kx^  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  tiquitates  selects  Septentrionales  et  Celtice,  8cc. 

it  nsoally  begins,  but  always  ends.  He  afterwards  made  the  grand  tour  with  the 

Kbt,  or  Qu4T.    See  Quay.  young  barons,  to  which  we  owe  the  publication 

Kets'  Islahos,  three  islands  in  the  Eastern  of  his  Tkravels ;  which  were  translatea  into  £ng- 

Seas,  lying  N.N.  £.  of  Timour  Laut  and  near  lish,  and  published  in  1756,  in  4  toIs.  4to.  Mr. 

the  coast  of  New  Guinea.    They  are  called  Key  Keysler  on  his  return  spent  the  remainder  of  his 

Watelas,  Little  and  Oieat  Key;  the  last  being*  life  imder  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who 

aaid  to  be  fifty  miles  in  le&gdi,  and  from  seven  committed  their  fine  library  and  museum  to  bis 

to  tweWe  broad,  bat  little  is  known  of  any  of  cane,  with  a  handsome  income.  He  died  in  1743. 

diem.  KHALIF,  Kalipd,  or  Calipu.    Arab,  khali- 

KsTS  ov  AW  Orgav,  HAapstCHORO,  8kc., those  fidi,  i.  e.  a  successor  or  heir :  successor  of  Ma- 

litde  pieces  in  the  fore  part  of  those  instrument^  homet  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  empire 

by  means  whereof  the  jacks  play,  so  as  to  strike  erected  by  that  legislator.    After  the  death  of 

the  strings.    In  laige  organs  there  are  several  Mahomet,  Abubeker  haying  been  elected  by  the 

sets  of  keys*  some  to  play  l^e  secondary  organ,  Mussulmans  to  supply  this  place,  he  would  take 

some  for  the  main  bcdy^  some  for  the  trum-  no  other  title  but  mat  of  khali&h  resoul  allah, 

pet,  and  some  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  &c. ;  i.e.  vicar  of  the  prophet,  or  messenger  of  God. 

m  some  there  are  but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  Omar,  who  succeeded  Abubeker,  preferred  the 

vest  are  only  for  ornament    See  Oegait,  fcc.  title  of  emir  moumenin,  i.  e.  prince  of  the 

K£Y'AG£,  n.  f .  '\     Money  paid  for  lying  aft  believers :  but  his  successors  resumed  that  of 

Ket'bole,  n.  ff.    >the  key  or  quay.     Key-  khalif^  which  thus  came  to  signify  the  supreme 

Kbt'stove,  n.  f .  3  hole^  the  perforation  in  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  among  the  Saracens ;  or 

lock  through  which  the  key  is  put.     Key-stone,  sovereign  among  the  Mahonunedans,  vested  with 

the  middle  stone  of  an  arch.  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  relating  both  to 

Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman**  wit,  and  it  %rill  religion  and  policy.    It  is  still  one  of  the  grand 

out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that  and  it  will  out  at  the  seignior's  titles,  as  successor  of  Mahomet.    One 

ktyh»U,                                            Shaktptare.  of  the  chirf  functions  of  tiie  khalif,  in  quality  of 

I  keep  her  m  one  room ;  I  lock  it  imam,  or  chief  priest  of  Mussulmanism,  vras  to 

3i*!?[li°*'?'^'!'A'f  S**P^**.'  ^in  the  public  pmyers  every  Friday  in  the 

The  kn^  I.  that  leftl  Most  certam.  ^f^  ^^^^  ^  to  deliver  &e  khothbak,  or 

If  you  wiU  add  a  keuiUm  and  chaptraU  tTIhe  ^"^^    *°  •^  w  ?^  A^  ",?**°^  ^""^ 

aich.W  the  breadth  of  tLe  upper  part  of  the  AQfUont  J«  ^  office?  ''21  *tt  i^**  '^'^^yLP*'; 

be  the  height  of  the  aich.     "'^ '^  Moson,  fonned  m  person.    The  khalif  was  also  obliged 

I  looked  at  the  ImfiwU,  and  saw  a  well-made  man.  to  lead  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  in  person,  and  to 

TatUr,  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  his  empire. 

Shylock  and  the  Moor  He  granted  investiture  to  princes;   and  sent 

And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away —  swoids,  standards,  gowns,  and  the  like,  as  pre- 

The  Ktytumu  of  the  arch !  sents  to  princes  of  the  Mahommedan  religion ; 

Bgron.  CkOde  Harold,  |^ho,  though  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 

The  Key-«tovb  of  av  Arch  on  Vault  is  the  caliphate,  nevertheless  held  of  it  as  vassals.  The 

last  stone  placed  at  top ;  which,  being  wider  and  khali&  usually  went  to  the  mosque  mounted 

fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges  and  binds  on  mules ;  and  the  Seljukide  sultans,  though 

all  the  rest  The  key  is  different  in  the  different  masters  of  Bagdad,  held  their  stirrups,  and  led 

orders;  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain  their  mule  by  the  bridle  some  distance  on  foot, 

stone,  only  projecting ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and  till  such  time  as  the  khalifii  gave  them  the  sign 

waved  sosaewhat  after  the  manner  of  aonsoles;  to  mount  on  hoiseback.  At  one  of  the  windows 

in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  it  is  a  console  of  the  khalifs  palace  there  always  hung  a  piece 

enriched  with  sculpture^  foliages,  &c.  of  black  TuWet,  twenty  cubits  long,  which  reached 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  F.  R.  S.,a  learned  to  the  ground,  and  was  called  the  khalifs  sleeve; 
German  antiquary,  bom  at  Thoumeau  in  1669.  which  the  grandees  of  his  court  never  failed  to 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  Halle,  he  was  kiss  with  great  respect  every  day.  After  the 
appointed  preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  destruction  of  the  caliphate,  by  Holaku,  the 
Christian  Charles,  the  counts  of  Giech ;  with  Mahommedan  princes  appointed  a  particular 
whom '  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  officer,  in  their  respective  dominions,  who  sus- 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  great  reputa-  tains  the  sacred  authority  of  khalif.  In  Turkey 
tioa  among  the  learned,  by  illustrating  several  he  goes  under  the  denomination  of  mufti,  and  in 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  some  frag-  Persia  under  that  of  sadne.  After  the  death  of 
nents  of  Celtic  idols  discovered  in  the  cathedral  Mahomet  (see  Arabia  and  Mahomet),  the  suc- 
of  Paris.  In  1716  he  was  employed  to  sunerin^  cession  of  khalifs  continued  in  Aiabia  and  Bag- 
tend  the  education  of  two  grandsons  of  baron  dad  till  the  655th  year  of  the  Hegtra,  when 
Bemstorff,  first  minister  of  king  George  I.,  as  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the  Tartars.  See  Bagbao, 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lnnenberg.  However,  Ectpt,  and  Saraceks.  After  this,  however, 
obtaining  leave,  in  1718,  to  visit  England,  he  1||efe  were  persons  who  claimed  the  khaliphate, 
was  elected  F.  R.  S.  for  a  learned  essay  De  as  pretending  to  be  of  the  fomily  of  the  Abas- 
Dea  Nehelennia  numine  veterum  WaUicho-  sides,  and  to  whom  the  sultans  of  Egypt  ren- 
rum  topico.  He  also  wrote  on  Stonehenge,  and  dered  great  honors  at  Cairo,  as  the  tfue 
on  the  Consecrated  Misietoe  of  the  Druids,  successors  of  Mahomet;  but  mis  honor  was 
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merely  titular,  and  the  rights  allowed  them  only        KHOJUND,  a  populous  city  of  Bukhai-ia* 

in  matters  relating  to  religion;  and  though  they  -subject  to  Koukan,  or  the  khan  of  the  Tartar 

bore  the  sovereign  title  of  khalifs,  they  were  tribe  of  Mengh.    It  is  said  to  be  larger  than 

nevertheless  subjects  and  dependents  of  the  Samarcand.    TheSirr,  or  Sihon  (anciently  th« 

sultans.     In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  36 1  a  kind  Jaxartes),  flows  under  its  walls,  but  is  no  whero 

of  caliphate  was  erected  by  the  Fatemites  in  fordable ;  nor  are  boats  or  any  bridge  employed 

Africa,  and  lasted  till  it  was  suppressed  by  in  passing  it;  the  inhabitants  being  merdy  coa- 

Saladin.    Historians    also    speak    of  a    third  veyed  over, in  floats  of  reeds, 
caliphate  in  Gemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  erected        KHORASSAN,  a  considerable  province  of 

by  some  princes  of  the  family  of  the  Jobites.  Persia,  having  Irak  and  Mazanderan  to  the  west, 

Tlie  emperors  of  Morocco  assume  the  title  of  Seistan  to  the  south,  Bukharia  and  Balk  to  the 

grand  cherifs ;  and  pretend  to  be  the  true  khalifi,  north  and  east.    Though  nominally  included  in 

or  successors  of  Mahomet,  though  under  another  Persia,  it  partakes  largely  both  of  the  natural 

title.  and  politic»d  character  of  the  bordering  regioni 

KHAN,   or  Cham,  the  title  given  to  the  of  Tartary ;  and  the  south  part  belongs  in  iact  to 

princes  of  Tartary.    The  word  in  Persian  signi-  the  Afghauns.    It  is  in  general  a  level  country^ 

nes  mighty  lord ;  in  the  Sclavonic,  emperor,  though  intersected  by  lofty  and  irregular  ranges 

Sperlingius,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Danish  of  mountains ;  some  part  of  it  also  consists  of 

term  of  majesty,  koning,  king,  thinks  the  Tar-  sandy  deserts.   But  the  soil  is  fertile  when  culti*- 

tarian  cham  may  be  derived  from  it;  adding,  vated,  and  yields  com,  wine,  rice,  oil,  and  silk, 

that  in  the  north  they  say  kan,  konnen,  konge,  in  abundance.    According  to  the  elevation,  the 

konning,  &c.    The  term  is  also  applied  among  climate  is  sometimes  extremely  cold ;  and  it  is 

the  Persians  to  the  great  lords  of  the  court,  and  subject  to  a  pestilential  wind,  called  the  bad 

the  governors  of  provinces.  semum,  which  is  observed  to  blow  for  forty  days 

KHANDESH,  a  Mahratta  province  of  Hin^-  in  the  year, 
dostan^  situated  between  21"^  and  23''  of  N.        KHYRABAD,  or  Kaibabad,  a  district  of  the 

iat.    On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Malwah,  province  of  Oude,  liindostan,  situated  princi- 

on  the  west  by  Gujerat,  on  the  south  by  Aurun-  pally  between   27°  and   28*'  of  N.   Iat :  it   is 

gabad,  and  on  the  east  by  Berar.    It  was  long  t>ounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the 

in  possession  of  the  Afghauns,  when  the  capital  east  by  the  Gogra;  and  is  fertile  and   well 

was  Asseer  or  Hasseer,  but  was  conquered  by  watered,  producing  sugar,  and  all  the  grains  of 

the  emperor  Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century.    It  India.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Goomty  River ; 

is  remarkably  strong  in  fortresses.    Within  one  and  its  chief  towns  are  Khyrabad,  Sliahabad, 

day's  march  nearly  twenty  are  to  be  seen ;  and  and  Mahommedy. 

it  is  intersected  by  the  Narbudda  and  Tapty        KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 

rivers.    The  greater  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  and  district  of  Verschnei 

descendants  of  Holkar;  the  remainder  to  the  Oudinsk.    It  has  of  late  become  the  emporium 

peshwa  and  Sindia ;  but  many  of  the  strong  of  the  commerce  between  Russia  and  China ;  the 

-places  are  in  possession  of  refracto^  chiefs.  The  latter  allowing  trade  only  at  one  point  of  each  of 

inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hindoos.    Cotton  cloths  its  frontiers.    Kiakhta  was,  in  1728,  fixed  upon 

called  baftahs  were  formerly  manu&ctured  here,  by  treaty  as  the  medium  of  the  communication. 

The  chief  towns  are  Boorhampore,  Hindia,  and  To  the  great  fair,  held  in  December,  merchants 

Hasser.  flock  from  every  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 

KHERASKOF  (Michael),  an  eminent  Rus*  bring  cloths,  beavers,  furs,  Russia  and  morocco 

sian  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  published  leather,  receiving  in  exchange  tea,  nankeens,  silk 

a  poem  On  the  Use  of  Science ;  ana  an  epic  stufis,  rhubarb,  &c.    Kiakhta  is  situated  in  a 

poem  called  the  Russiada,  the  subject  of  which  plain,  traversed  by  a  river  of  this  name,  and 

IS  the  conquest  of  Casan  by  John  Basiliowitz  II.  surrounded  by  high  granitic  and  wooded  moun- 

He  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  College  tains,  on  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  a  fort, 

of  Mines,  curator  of  the  university  of  Moscow,  On  another  mountain  are  seen  the  boundaries  of 

and  a  counsellor  of  state.  the  two  empires.    The  Russian  boundary  being 

KHILKOF,*  PRIMCE,  a  Russian  nobleman,  a  hillock,  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  while  the 

who  was  ambassador  to  Charles  XII. ;  and  when  Chinese  have  a  kind  of  cone  or  pyramid.    The 

the  war  broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Russia^  Chinese  town  close  by  is  callea  Naimatschin. 

was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  thrown  into  330  miles  south  of  Irkoutsk. 
prison  by  that  prince.    During  his  confinement        KIANG  Nan,  a  province  of  China,  and  one 

he  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Russian  History^  of  the  most  fertile,  commercial,  and  opulent,  in 

He  died  after  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years.   His  the  empire.    It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Ho- 

work  was  published  by  Mr.  Mu^er  in  1770,  nan  and  Hou-quang;  south  by  Tchekiang  and 

in  8vo.  Kiang-si;  east  by  the  gulf  of  Nanking;  and 

KHOEE,  a  large  and  handsome  town  of  Per-  north  by  Chan-tong.  The  emperors  long  kept 
iia,  in  tlie  province  of  Aderbijan,  on  the  lake  their  court  in  this  province,  till  reasons  of  state 
Ureemea.  It  is  a  principal  channel  of  the  trade  obliged  them  to  move  nearer  Tartary,  and  reside 
with  Turkey :  the  walls  are  in  good  condition;  in  Pekin.  This  province  contains  fourteen  cities 
the  streets  regular  and  well-built,  and  adorned  of  the  first  class,  and  ninety-three  of  the  second 
with  avenues  of  trees.  Population  about  25,000.  and  third.  They  are  all  of  them  places  of  con- 
In  the  neighbourhood  a  battle  was  fought  in  1514  siderable  trade.  Large  barks  can  go  to  them 
between  the  sultan  Selim  I.  and  Shah  Ismael,  in  from  all  parts ;  the  whole  country  being  inter- 
which  30,000  Persians  engaged  300,000  Turks,  sected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  communi 
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eating  with    i'tie  Yang-tse-kiasg,  which    runs  contempt :  a  blow  with  the  foot.    Kicker,  one 

through  the  middle  of  the  province.   Silk  stuffs,  who  strikes  with  his  foot. 

lacquer-ware,  ink,  paper,  and  every  thing  that  Jeihunm  waxed  fot  and  *icA«i.    Deut.  xxiii.  16. 

comes  from  Nankmg,  as  well  a.s  from  the  other  Wherefore  ikto*  je  at  my  sacrifice,  which  I  hav« 

cities  of  the  province,  are  much  more  esteemed,  commanded  1                                     1  Sam,  ii.  29. 

and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  those  brought  from  For,  trawely,  ther  n*is  non  of  us  all, 

the  neighbouring  provinces.    In  the  Chang-hai,  If  any  wight  woU  claw  us  on  the  gall, 

and  Uie  villages  dependent  on  it,  there  are  said  '^^^^  w«  ^'^  *'**  for  that  he  saith  us  sotb, 

to  be  above  200,000  weavers  of  cotton  cloths.  ^""y»  "^  **•  »^**1  ^^^  »^  ^*>»^  ^  <lo^- 

In  several  places  on  the  sea-coast  are  many  salt-  a«     j    .  ■      '^*««*f  •  ^*«  ^i/'  rf  ^^f^  Tak, 

pits,  the  produce  of  which  is  distributed  all  ^?  ^f^^^'^TJ^  ^^^  holy  Sen ptures  are  tembU 

i\u             -^     rru'                   -j'-jj'.  enemies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  IS  that  which  makes 

over  the  empire.    This  province  is  divided  into  ^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^^    ^^          ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

two  parts,eachofwhich  has  a  distinct  governor,  of  that  holy  book.                                    TillaUan, 

The  governor  of  the  east  part  resides  at  Sou-  what,  are  you  dumb  1  Quick,  with  your  answer, 

tcheou,  that  of  the  west  at  Ngan-king.    £ach  of  quick, 

them  has  under  his  jurisdiction  seven  cities  of  Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  AicA. 

the  first  class.  The  official  account  of  the  popu-  Drydek's  Jwomal, 

lation  given  to  Sir  George  Staunton  stated  it  to  He  must  endure  and  digest  all  afih>nts,  adore  the 

amount  to  32,000,000.  f(^t  that  Heki  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  aUikes 

KiANG-si,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  *""*•     _                                                     South. 

the  north  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  west  by  Hou-  _,  "  ^n^nA  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 

quang,  soutK  by  Quang-tong,  and  east  by  Fo-  ^°  "^  *  ^~^*"  **^^  **>'*  ^^  ^"  P'^- 

kien  and  Tchekiang.    f  he  country  b  extremely  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^  employmenU  at  c2^, 

ferule,  but  so  populous,  that  It  can  scarcely  sui>-  valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  AiciWn/or  a  caning, 

ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  people  SwtA 

of  great  acutenMs,  and  often  rise  to  the  highest  kICK-SHAW,  n.  $.    ThU  word  is  supposed 

dignities  of  the  state.  The  mountains  are  covered    .-u. -„i„„ !._.:'    _r  _.i_      i      pi~»~ 

wiS  Teidure,  and  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  ?>  °"'y  ^^""^1      .„  ^^  ^'.!^. 

,     1  .            J  ^-        rra.      •           J      J  L       •  thing:  yet  Muton  seems  to  have  understood  it 

lead  uop,  and  tin.     The  nee  produced  here  is  ^^^^l,    ^^  ^^  ^^^  i^  ^j^^^            j,  ^. 

very  delicate,  and  several  barks  are  loaded  with  ,i,„„„i,,  j,  „.„j  •    „„_,„_,„.  „»  j  '  .:  '      i_k„ 

it  everv  vear  for  the  court   The  uorcelain  is  the  """g"' •'  «»ed  in  contempt  of  dancing.— John- 
it  every  yew  tor  we  cou".  ine  porcelain  is  toe  ^^      g^j  ^      j      g^.  t    j^j^^      j^j, 

most  valuable  m  the  empire.    Uis  province  f„^  ^y^^  j^          aiJ„^„e.    Something 

contains  thirteen  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  „„common,  fimtasUcal,  or  ridiculous ;  a  dish  so 

•"k?^?S'  ?n*teh'p"4'!'tmmanding  t^^^  "^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  -  — '^  ^ 

officers  of  the  janissaries,  Arabs,  &c.,  who,  after  «         .               .  .       * 

the  first  year,  lay  down  their  employments,  ,.  ?«™«  P^g??"?'  *  J^*^*  ^^  '^^^''*  ^^,f^J  P«"y 

u»^^*«»  ../»»..«L.   ^^A  k«»«  «  -^:««  ;«  tvl  /!:«««  "ttle  tiny  kiaahaws.               Sliakapeare.  Henry  IV. 

^T^^IT'^^A                   A      K1    ♦           f  S»»^»  ^«  »«d  tHe  monsieurTofParis  to  tie  our 

KIBBAN,  or  Madan,  a  considerable  town  of  ^j,  -^^^  ^y^^^^  ^jj  ^^  custodies,  and  send  them  over 

Koordistan,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  ajd  j^^  jg^in  transformed  into  mimicks,  apes,  and  kiek^ 

surrounded  by  narrow  and  deep  denies.    The  ^/^^^  j                                                       MUum, 

aeighbourhood  abounds  with  mines  of  copper  in  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour ; 

and  iron.     It  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  trom  Cressy  was  lost  by  kiekihawt  and  soup-meaere. 

the  Euphrates,  and  eighty  miles  west  of  Diar-  teuton. 

bekir.  KICK'SY-WICKSEY,  n.  «.    From  kick  and 

KIBE,  11.1.)      From  Germ,  kerb^  a  cut —  wince.    A  made  word,  in  ridicule  and  disdain  ot 

KiBEo',af^'.  )  Skinner;   from  Welsh  kibwe —  a  wife. 

Minsheu.    An  ulcerated   chilblain;  a  chap   in  He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 

the  heel  caused  by  the  cold.    Kibed,  troubled  That  hugs  his  Aic%-u;tc/u«y  here  at  home, 

with  chilblains.  Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  aims. 

If  'twere  a  kibe,  'twould  put  me  to  my  slipper.  Shaktpeare. 

Shakspeare,  KID,  n.<.  fcv.a.     Dan.  kid;  Welsh  cidwUn, 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle  of  heath :  to 

our  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe.                       Id.  bring  forth  kids. 

One  boasted  of  the  cure,  calHng  them  a  few  kibee. '  jy^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  and  make  a  game, 

'''"'^'**  As  any  kid  or  calf  folowing  his  dame. 

KIBITKA,  the  name  of  a  Russian  travelling  Chaucer,  The  MiUeret  TaU. 

carriage,  which  contains  two  persons.    In  shape  Next  came  fresh  April!,  full  of  lustyhed, 

it  resembles  a  cart  of  about  five  feet  in  length.  And  wanton  as  a  Aid,  whose  home  new  buds ; 

Ihe  hinder  half  being  covered  with  a  semicir-  l^pon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 

cuUr  tilt  like  a  waggon,  made  of  laths,  inter-  E««>pa  floting  through  th£  Argolidk  finds, 

woven  with  bark.  The  Russians,  when  travelling,  ^               ,     ,    .        Speneer  tFaerte  ii^eene. 

«i«-^  «  r    .V     u-j  ..♦  ♦!.«  u^.»™  ^f  »K^  v:k;4I,o  There  was  a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones, 

place  a  feather  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  kibitk^  ^^j^^  ^  ^^  S^  jj^4^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  having  thus  rendered  bearable  the  jolts  and  ^^  ^^  ^^  the  JWi.  and  cany  him  close  to  their 

concussions  occasioned  by  the  uneven  timt)er  lodging.                                                    Wottm, 

'^ads,  comfortably  doze  away  the  journey.  Sporting  the  lion  ramped,  and  in  his  paw 

KICK,  t;.  a.,  v.  n.,  I$c  n.s.  )      Teut.   kauchen ;  Bandied  the  kid.                                     MUton^ 

Kick'er,  n.  f .                      3  Lat.    calcare.    To  So  kide  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express ; 

strike  with  the  foot ;  to  beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  And  so  the  great  I  measured  by  the  less.    Drjfden* 
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While  bnghi  ihe  dewy  gnst  with  mooD-beauns  schools,  a  chant j-sdiool,  and  two  aliii»-hoiiKs* 

shone.  Ice    It  is  governed  bj  a  bailiff,  twelve  bnigessev 

And  I  stood  hanUin^  in  mj  kids  alone,  tweDty-five  commoD  ooondlmeo,  fcc  And  sends 

How  often  have  I  laid  (bat  ihoa  had'st  faaad  ooe  member  to  paiiiamenL  By  the inbod navi- 

Era  then  thy  daifc  cold  lodgmmt  nndcr  gioond)  ^^  ^  ^^  communicaUon,  by  the  junction  of 

NowJWn  laiin.  or  spnnges  set  ^  ^       canals,  with  the  riven  Meisey,  Dee, 

Or wKAer-woA & v«»a. «pie^      ^^^^  ^^^^^ ^^^  ^^  j^^^^^ ^^  j/j^-^ 

KIITDER,  «.f.     TeuL  Jkovtos  to  cfaafo.  ?'^^°y^>^^°!  ^:  \  ^^^J^V^t^  including 

a»  on.T*»««^Ar  AA*»  AA  «niu>iw<«  ;t«  n*;^  **»  wmdings,  extends  above  500  mile^  m  the 

An  engrosser  of  com  to  enhance  its  price.  -w««»;Jr«f  t ;«*w*i«  W/^tSn^Finm  Ya.^  T<>nM«- 

KiDDERS,  in  law,  are  those  that  carry  com,  f^^^V^  ^!^J%?!L^*^"i.^ 

dead  victuals,  or  ither  merchandise,  up  ami  Jl'?^^!^ 

down  to  sell :  eveiy  peison  being  a  common  ^"^'  ^^'  »  T^'  ^L^  ^^ 

badger,  kidder,  lader,  oi  carrierr&c.,  says  the  «^^  to  Bewdly  Bridge,  has  a  weeUy  market, 

Stat  5  EUi.  csu).  12.    They  are  called  kiddew,  *"lSn^T^"-  ir  a 

13  Eliz.  cap  25  KIDDLE,  or  Kidel,  a  dam  or  wear  in  a  nver 

Kidder  W  RichardX  a  learned  Engliih  ^^  *  ""^^^f^  '^jJ^'  ^^^^  pots  or  oU^ 
bishop,  born  in  Sussex,  and  educated  at  dm-  en^cs  to  catch  6sh.  The  word  is  ancient ;  for 
bridgi.  In  1689  he  was  installed  dean  of  Peter-  H? .  ^agna  Charta,  ca^  24,  .^c  «<*,  Omnes 
boit^ ;  and,  in  1691,  was  nominated  bishop  of  ^*^«>*»  deponantur  per  lliamesiam  et  Medwcyam, 
Bath  Sid  Wells,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ken.  ???*??«  Ang^iam,  nisi  per  costeram  mam- 
He  published,  1.  The  Young  Man's  Duty;  2.  A  And  by  king  John s  charter  DOwer  was  granted 
Demonstntion  of  the  MessUh,  3  vob.  8vo.;  3.  ISL^  city  of  London,  de  kidellis  amovendis  per 
A  Commentary  on  the  Five  B^oks  of  Moses,  2  T^««^  et  Medweyam.  A  surrey  was  ordeied 
vols.  Svo.;  and  several  other  valuable  tracts.  He  Jo  be  made  of  the  weais,.  miUs,  stanks,  and 
was  killed  iu  his  bed,  together  with  his  lady,  by  Ji^^"'  »«»  ^  8^  "^^«  ^[,  ^^'  ^  F^' 
the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimneys,  in  hU  pal^  at  JXl,  ^"*^'?«1!  **^'*^  cormpUyoiU  these  dams 
WelU,  during  the  great  stoWn  in  IToT  The  ^*)f '  "^  ^X  "?  "^"^^  ""^  '«»  ^*^"»  *«* 
bishop,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  com-  ®"J?5v^S  r-  r^*  i.-  j 
roentary  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  having  re-  ?^*\"^\;  ^'  "• ,  V^  ^^^  ***^,  a  child, 
fleeted  upon  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  some  letteis  ^  "^-     To  steal  chddren;  to  steal  humao 

~  From  kidnap.    One 

manstealer. 


maiket  town  and  parish  of  Worcestershire,  seated        Tl»«  ™"  compounded  with  the  mdchant  upon 

underahillon  the  Stour,  near  the  Severn,  128miles  condition  that  he  night  have  his  chUd  again ;  for  he 

from  London.  It  contains  about  2000  houses,  and  J~  ™^*  »*  ^^  "^  ^  merchant  "^>™^'~  "« 
ll,CWinhabitents,who«irryonanextei^^^^^  SJieoplelye  in  wait  for  our  chUdren.  JTSy 

in  the  various  bianchesof  weaving.  Inl735acar-  heconJwSisakind  of  «d*wmwithin  theliw. 
pet  manufactory  was  established  with  success,  so  fffwftuttf 

as  to  employ  above  250  looms ;  and  there  are  up.       KIDNAPPING  the  forcible  abductioo  or  steai- 

waids  of  700  looms  employed  in  the  silk  and  ing  away  ofman,  woman,  or  child,  fiom  their  own 

wonted.   Many  hands  are  employed  as  spinners,  country,  and  sending  them  into  another.    This 

ace,  in  the  carpet  looms  only  in  the  town  and  crime  was  capital  by  the  divine  law :  see  Eiodus 

neighbourhood;  others  in  prepanng  yam,  which  „!.  16.    So  likewise,  in  thecivil  faw,  theoffience 

IS  used  in  different  parts  of  England  m  carpeting,  of  stealing  men  and  children,  which  was  caUed 

The  silk  manufactory  was  established  in  1755.  pbigiain,andthe  offenders  plagiarii,  was  punished 

The  town  is  remarkably  healthy;  and  has  also  with  death.  This  is  unquestionably  a  very  heinous 

an  extensive  manufacture  of  quiltmg  m  the  loom,  crime,  as  it  lobs  the  king  of  bis  subjects,  banishes 

in  imitation  of  Marseilles  quilting.     Woollen  ^  man  from  his  countiy,  and  may  in  its  conse* 

plush  is  also  made  here  for  the  Portuguese  mar-  quences  be  productive  of  the  most  cruel  and  dis- 

ket    The  water  of  the  nver  Stour  is  said  to  con-  agreeable  hardships ;  and  therefore  the  common 

tribute  much  to  the  celebrity  of  the  manufactures  law  of  England  has  punished  it  with  fine,  im« 

of  this  place,  by  its  remarkable  property  of  prisonment,  and  pilloiy.    And  also  the  statute  1 1 

striking  and  securing  their  colors.    The  lord  of  and  12  W.  IIL,  c.  7,  though  principally  intended 

the  manor  holds  a  court  leet  for  the  prevention  against  pirates,  has  a  clause  that  extends  to  pre- 

of  encroachments  and  public  nuisances,  and  here  ^eot  the  leaving  such  persons  abroad  as  are  thus 

is  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40f,    The  kidnapped  or  spirited  away ;  by  enacting,  that  il 

church,  which  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  any  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  shall  (during  his 

is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  very  large,  and  being  abroad)  force  any  person  on  shore,  or  wil- 

hsu  lately  been  ornamented  and  repaired  at  con-  foUy  leave  him  behind,  or  refose  to  bring  home 

siderable  expense.     In  it  are  several  cunous  all  such  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  &sirous 

ancient  monuments.    The  tower  adjoimng  the  to  return,  he  shall  suffer  three  months'  imprison- 

chnrch  is  a  strong,  lofiy  pile,  containing  eight  ment. 

bells.    The  town-haU  u  a  large  commodious        KIDNEY,  s.  «.    Goth,  kimd,  the  belly,  pro- 
brick  building,  being  in  part  occupied  by  the  bably,  and  Sax.  nor,  the  reins.     A  gUnd  in  the 
prison ;  on  the  ground-flwor  are  butchers  stalls ;  Abdomen.    See  that  article, 
and,  above,  is  the  cuuncil-chamber,  for  transacting        a  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
public  business.  There  are  also  in  Kidderminster  eases,  from  his  mesentery  and  ktdMtft, 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  two   good   free  Wiitmant  Surgerpn 
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Sort;  kind:  in  ludicrous langaa^.  privately  the  Christian  religion  it  is  said:  the 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidnejf ;  think  of  that,  missionaries  were  however  obliged  to  proceed 

that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  con>  with  caution.    Several  of  them  were  in  the  em« 

tiaual  dissoluuon  and  thaw.  Skaktpeare,  peror  s  immediate  service.    On  the  suppression 

There  are  miUions  in  the  world  of  this  man's  of  the  Jesuits,  China  being  less  visited  by  Euro- 

kidmy,  that  take  up  the  same  zesoluuon  without  peans  than  heretofore,  Kien-Long  sent  to  Canton, 

"^-  ^ ,     ^  £»tniiij».  ^^  ^^^^  ^  j,i3  ^JJ^pitJ^  artists  and  learned 

Kidney,  in  anatomy,  an  abdominal  viscus,  men,  particularly  astronomers,  ofall  the  European 

shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  secretes  the  urine,  nations.    He  possessed  on  his  own  part  a  taste 

There  are  two  kidney^.    One  is  situated  in  each  for  poetry  and  natural  history ;  of  which  we  have 

luiflbar  region,  near  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  specimens  in  his  panegyrics  on  the  tearplant,  and 

behind  the  peritoneum.  This  organ  is  composed  ©n  the  city  of  Moukden,  both  of  which  have 

of  three  substances;  a  cortical,  which  is  external,  been  translated  into  French  by  fether  Amiot. 

and  very  vascular;  a  tubulous,  which  consisU  of  He  supplied  also  a  version  of  a  poem  by  the 

small  tubes ;  and  a  papillous  substance,  which  is  emperor,  on  the  conquest  of  Calmuc  Tartary. 

the  innermost    The  kidneys  are  generally  sur-  Kien-Long  engaged  some  French  artisU  to  copy 

rounded  with  more  or  less  adipose  membrane,  the  Chinese  paintings  of  his  victories;  but  Louis 

and  they  have  also  a  proper  membrane,  mem-  XV.  had  them  engraved  for  him  at  his  own  ex- 

brana  propria,  which  is  closely  accreted  to  the  pense.   This  emperor  established  a  library  of  no 

cortical  substance.    The  renal  arteries,  called  fewer  than  600,000  volumes ;  and  admitted  three 

also  emulgents,  proceed  from  the  aorta.    Tlje  books,  written  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Christian 

Tcins  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  ascending  religion.    A  description  of  the  Chinese  empire, 

cava.    The  absorbents  accompany  the  blood-  which  appeared  in  Busching's  Magazine,  was 

ressels,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.   The  compiled  by  his  order.    He  died  at  Pekin  in 

nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the  eighth  1786,  after  a  reign  of  half  a  century, 
pair  and  great  intercostal.    The  excretory  duct  of       KIERNANDEE  (John  Zechariah),  an  eariy 

this  Tiscus  if  called  the  uretur.    See  An  atomy,  missionary  of  modem  times,  was  bom  November 

KID'NEYBEAN,  n. «.    Phaseolus :  so  named  2l3t,  171 1,  at  AksUid,  in  Sweden,  and  educated 

from  iU  shape.    A  leguminous  plant.  i^  the  school  of  Lindkoping,  and  the  universi^ 

Kidntybeani  are  a  sort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very  of  Upsal.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  went  t« 

pleasant  wholesome  food.      Marhmer'i  Husbandry,  jj^i^^  ^^ere  he  was  patronised  by  professor 

Kidkbt-Beait.    See  Phaseolus.  Franke,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Londoo 

KIITNEYVETCH,  n.  <.  AnthiUU.    A  plant.  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.   He 

KIIXNEYWORT,  n.  s.  Cotyledon.    A  plant,  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  ^st;  and, 

Ki9vxT-\VoRT.    See  Saxifraga.  in  1740,  arrived  at  Cuddalore,  as  colleague  to 

KIEL^  a  considerable  town  of  Denmark,  the  Mr.  Guester;  but  in  1744,  on  the  removal  of 

capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  a  castle,  that  gentleman  to  Madras,  he  had  the  sole  charge 

and  a  unirersity  founded  in  1665.    It  stands  of  the  mission.  In  1749  Mr.  Kiemander  preached, 

upon  a  small  peninsula  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  in  one  day,  a  sermon  in  the  same  church,  to  the 

and  has  a  veiy  commodious   harbour.     It  is  English,  Tamulian,  and  Portuguese  congresations 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  places  there.    In  1758,  on  the  surrender  of  Cttddaloi« 

In  Holstein ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  better  to  the  French,  he  went  to  Tranquebar ;  whence 

cultivated  than  any  other  parts  of  the  duchy,  he  removed  to  Calcutta,  where  he  opened  a 

By  its  canal,  vrfaich  unites  the  Northern  Sea  with  school,  and  preached  sometimes  in  English,  at 

tlie  Baltic,  the  whole  duchy  has  been  improved  others  in  German,  and  occasionally  in  Portu- 

and  enriched.    See  Dck mark.   The  imports  are  guese.    His  celebrity  was  so  great,  that  the  em* 

cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  salt ;  the  ex-  peror  Shah  Aulum  solicited  from  him  copies  of 

ports,  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon ;  but  ship-  the  Psalter  and  New  Testament  in  Arabic.    In 

building  and  mercantile  agency  are  the  principal  1767  Mr.  Kieraander  laid  the  foundation  of  a 

bccupations.    Hats,  tobacco,  starch,  and  sugar  church  at  Calcutta,  which  was  opened  in  1770, 

zefinmg^  are  the  only  mannfiictures.    A  great  under  the  name  of  Beth  Tephiliah.    The  cost, 

annual  £ur  takes  ii^ace  in  January;  at  other  which  was  about  £8000,  fell  almost  wholly  upon 

times  Kiel  displays  little  activity.    The  environs  himself:  he  also  erected,  close  to  it,  a  school 

are  bcantiful.    Population  about  7000.    Kiel  is  capable  of  holding  250  children.    Becoming 

twenty-six  miles  south-east  of  Sleswic,  and  fifty-  however,  by  this  means,  involved  in  debt,  the 

one  north  of  Hamburg.  ^  church  which  he  built  was  seized,  and  would 

KIEMA,  a  promontory  of  Switzerland,  on  the  have  been  desecrated,  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Grant 

west  shore  of  the  lake  of  Zug;  of  which  the  ground  purchased  it,  and  placed  it  in  trust  for  pious 

belongs  to  the  canton  of  Lucero,  and  the  wood  to  uses.    Mr.  Kiemander,  after  this,  officiated  as 

that  ctf  Zug.  chaplain  to  the  Dutch  at  Chinsurah ;  but  when 

KIEN-IONG,  late  emperor  of  China,  was  that  settlement  was  taken,  in  1795,  he  became  a 

bom  in  1710,  and,  in  1735,  succeeded  his  fiither,  prisoner  of  war  to  the  English,  and  returned  to 

Yuntschin.    Until  1759  he  reigned  in  peace;  Calcutta,  where  he  died,  April  lOtfi,  1799. 
then  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Songarians,  and,       KIEV,  a  government  of  the  south-west  of 

taking  possession  of  Calmuc  Tartary,  extended  European  Russia,   comprising  a  part  of  the 

his  dominions  to  the  firontiers  of  Siberia.    This  Ukrame,  and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Podo- 

gave  him  also  the  command  of  Thibet.    He  mess  lia,  Volh^ia,  Minsk,  Tschemigov,  and  Poltava, 

now  in  his  turn  inraded  by  the  sovereign  of  Ava,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Dnieper, 

bill  *lw  attempt  finally  foiled.   Kien-Long  favored  As  constituted  bv  the  emperor  Paul,  in  1797,  it 
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consisted  of  a  terntory  lying  on  both  sides  of  the        KILDA  (St.),  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Dnieper;  but  a  subsequent  arrangement  by  the    Scotland.     It  lies  in  the  Atlantic,  and  is  about 
einperor  Alexander   has  given  all  the  part  on    three  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
the  east  side  of  that  river  to  the  government  of    broad  from  north  to  south.    The  soil  is  better 
Tschernigov  and  Poltava ;  while  that  of  Kiev  re-    calculated  for  pasture  than  tillage.    The  natives 
ceived  a  large  addition  out  of  Poland  on  the    prefer  rearing  sheep,  and  killing  wild  fowl,  to 
west.     It  lies  between  28^  40'  and  33®  25'  of    the  more  toilsome  business  of  husbandry.    All 
£.  long.,  and  48^  30'  and  51°  60"  of  N.  lat. ;    the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in  this  island  lies 
and  has  a  territorial  extent  of  21,000  square    round  the  Village.  The  soil  is  thin,  full  of  gravel, 
tiiles.    It  is  divided  into  twelve  circles,  and  con-    and  naturally  poor;  but  it  is,  however,  rendered 
Tains  seventy-seven,  great  and  small,  towns.   The    extremely  fertile  by  the  industry  of  the  husband- 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  produces  abundance    men,  who  manure  every  inch  of  their  ground,  so 
of  corn  for  exportation,  and  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  and    as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  garden.      Barley 
vegetables.    It  abounds  also  in  pasturage,  and    and  oats  are  the  only  sorts  of  grain  known  at  St. 
exports  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses ;  honey,    Kilda.  Potatoes  have  been  but  lately  introduced, 
and  Polish  cochineal.    The  population  is  scat-    and  only  small  quantities  raised.    On  the  east 
tered,  and  the  manufactures  are  few  and  small,    side  of  the  island,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  the    bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole  inhabitants 
hands  of  Jews.    Population  about  1 ,000,000.         of  the  island  live  together.    Their  houses  are 
Kiev,  Kiov,  or  Kiow,  the  capital  of  the  pre-    built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one  another, 
ceding  province,  stands  on  an  acclivity  on  the    with  a  tolerable  causeway  in  the  middle.   These 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  consists  properly    habitations  are  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  so.  The 
of  three  towns,  viz.  the  Old  Town,  Podol  or  the    island  being  peculiarly  subject  to  violent  squalls 
Lower  Town,  and  the  fortress  of  Petscherski.    and  hurricanes,  were  tlieir  houses  raised  higher 
The  three  parts  are  connected  by  entrenchments ;    the  first  winter  storm  would  bring  them  down 
but  the  last  alone  is  regularly  defended.    Here    about  their  ears.    The  walls  are  made  of  a  rough 
are  barracks,  magazines,  officers*  houses,  several    gritty  kind  of  stones  huddled  together,  without 
churches,  and  a  government-house,  with,  public    lime  or  mortar,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high, 
gardens.     Below  the  monastery,  founded  m  the    Their  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is  remarka- 
eleventh  century,  are  a  number  of  subterraneous    ble.     The  men  are  divided  into  fowling  parties, 
vaults,  divided  into  apartments  and  chapels,  in    each  consisting  of  four  persons  distinguished  for 
which  are  kept  a  number  of  corpses  in  an  un-    their  agility.     Each  party  must  have  at  least  one 
decayed  state,  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,    rope,  about  thirty  fathoms  long,  made  of  a  strong 
In  the  old  town  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek    raw  cow*s  hide,  salted  and  cut  circularly  into 
archbishop;  and  a  cathedral.    Agriculture,  and    three  thongs   of  equal    length,    which,  being 
the  distilleries  of  Kiev,  are  the  chief  employments    closely  twisted  together,  form  a  three-fold  cord, 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.     Here  is  also  a    able   to  sustain   a   great  weight,   and   durable 
gymnasium,  and  an  old  established  high-school,    enough  to  last  for  two  generations.     To  prevent 
which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  an  academy.    It    the  injuries  it  would  receive  from  the  sharp 
was  erected  into  a  university  in  1803.  edges  of  the  rocks,  against  which  they  often 

This  dull  town  was  founded,  it  is  said,  in  430,  strike,  the  cord  is  covered  with  sheep  skins, 
and  it  was  long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  o£  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  This  rope  is  the 
Russia.  It  fell,  in  1240,  into  the  hands  of  the  .most  valuable  implement  of  which,  in  St.  Kilda, 
Tartars,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  Lithua-  a  man  can  be  possessed.  In  a  testament  it 
nians  and  Poles ;  but  was  restored  to  Russia  in  makes  the  first  article  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  should  it  fall  to  a  daughter*s  share  it  is  reckoned 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  being  the  earliest  Chris-  equal  in  value  to  two  firood  cows.  By  the  help 
tian  church  in  Russia,  has  always  been  an  object  of  such  ropes  people,  linked  together  in  couples, 
of  great  interest.  Eighty-three  miles  east  of  each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  fastened  about 
Zytomiers,  and  270  north  by  west  of  Cherson.  his  waist,  go  frequently  through  the  most  dread- 
KIGGELARIA,  in  botany,  bastard  euonymus:  fill  precipices :  when  one  of  the  two  descends, 
a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  dioecia  class  his  colleague  sets  himself  on  a  strong  shelf,  and 
of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty-seventh,  columni-  takes  care  to  have  such  sure  footing  that,  if  his 
ferte.  Male  cal.  quinquepartite :  cor.  pentapeta-  fellow  adventurer  makes  a  false  step,  he  may  be 
lous ;  there  are  five  trilobous  glandules ;  tne  anthers    able  to  save  him. 

are  perforated  at  top.*  Female  cal.  and  cor.  in  KILDARE,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded  on 
the  male;  there  are  five  styles :  caps,  unilocular,  the  north  by  Meath,  on  the  east  by  Dublin  and 
quinquevalved,  and  polyspermous.  There  is  but  Wicklow,  on  the  south  by  Carlow,  and  on  the 
one  species,  viz.  K.  Africana.  It  has  an  upright  west  by  King's  and  Queen*s  Counties.  It  is 
woody  stem,  and  purplish  branches,  growing  about  forty-one  miles  long,  and  twenty-seven 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high ;  oblong,  sawed,  al-  broad,  and  contains  392,397  English  acres ;  of 
temate  leaves ;  and  dicecious,  greenish-white  which  four-fifths  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pas- 
flowers,  in  clusters  firom  the  sides  of  the  branches ;  ture,  and  the  remainder  bog.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
succeeded  by  globular  rough  fruit,  the  size  of  vince  of  Leinster,  and  archbishopric  of  Dublin : 
cherries,  containing  the  seeds,  which  seldom  and  there  are  fourteen  baronies  and  half  bam- 
ripcn  here.  Being  a  native  of  warm  climates,  it  nies,  in  all,  in  this  county,  subdivided  into  113 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  a  stove  in  this  country,    parishes. 

It  is  propajrated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  duttings,  but  The  surface  of  Kildare  is  undulating,  and 
most  readily  by  seeds.  often  presents  a  pleasing  landscape  :    but  its 
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camate  is  thought  to  be  more  humid  than  thato"  being  of  blue  stone;  the  door  is  fourteen  feet 

iny  other  part  of  Ireland.    On  the  west  the  bay  from  the  ground. 

of  Allen  and  similar,  tracts  occupy  the  greater        KIL'DERKIN,  n.  i.    Dut.  kmdekm,  a  baly, 

part  of  the  county.  says  Dr.  Johnson ;    but  more  probably  from 

Its  rivers  are  the  Liffey,  Boyne,  and  Barrow;  Lat.  quatuor,  four:  as  Teut.  chotem,  chaldron, 
and  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Grand  and  A  small  barrel ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  hogshead. 
Royal  Canals.  The  former,  enterins  it  from  the        Make  in  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-hole  of  pur- 
north-east,  proceeds  in  a  west  and  north-west  pose.  Ba^on, 
direction,  till  it  passes  into  King's  County.    At               A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ; 
liOwton  a  branch  leaves  the  main  trunk,  and           ^^^  *^^  thou'rt  but  a  Mderkin  of  wit. 
advances  to  the  town  of  Athy,  on  the  south-west                                                                   Drydm. 
boundary,  and  from  this  the  navigation  is  con-        KILIAN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  German  en- 
tinned  southward  on  the  river  Barrow,  which,  graver,  bom  at  Augsburg,  who  flourished  at  the 
soon  after  leaving  Athy,  becomes  the  boundary  beginning    of   the  seventeenth   century.      His 
with  Queen's  County.    The  Royal  Canal  passes  style  of  engraving  bears  no  small  resemblance  in 
through  its  northern  quarter  from  east  to  west,  many  particulars  to  that  of  Henry  Goltzius,  and 
and   then  enters  the  county  of  Meath.    The  of  John  MuUar  his  dbciple.     He  went  to  Italy 
Boyne  and  Barrow  rise  in  the  bog  of^  Allen  and  to  complete  his  studies.     Few  artists  have  mani- 
its  neighbourhood.  fested  a  ereater  command  of  the  graver  than 

Potatoes  are  every  where  cultivated :  with  re-  Kilian,  whether  we  consider  the  facility  with 

gard  to  scientific  agriculture,  the  course  of  crop-  which  the  strokes  are  turned  upon  each  other,  or 

ping,  with  few  exceptions,  is  the  same  as  it  has  the  firmness  with  which  they  are   executed  ; 

been  for  a  century,  y\i,  fallow,  wheat,  oats.  Oxen  though,  by  paying  too  close  attention  to  this 

are  employed  in  ploughing,  and  horses  for  car-  part  of  the  art,  he  neglected  the  correctness  of  the 

riages ;  but  in  many  instances  four  or  six  of  outlines,  and  ^tigued  the  lights  with  unnecessary 

these  animals  are  mixed  together  in  the  plough,  work ;  by  which  means  he  broke  the  masses, 

Mules  are  also  kept  on  many  farms.    The  rent  and  often  destroyed  the  effect  of   his  prints, 

of  the  arable  and  pasture  land  in  1807  was  esti-  The  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure  are  seldom 

mated  at  a  little  more  than  20f .  the  Irish  acre.  '  well  expressed  :  the  extremities  especially  ate  in 

The  great  landowner  of  the  county  is  the  general  heavy,  and  sometimes  incorrect.  Upon 
Duke  of  Leinster:  it  sends  two  members  to  the  the  works  of  this  master,  however,  it  appears  that 
imperial  parliament,  but  has  no  borough  nor  Balechou  formed  his  taste.  His  works  are  exceed- 
large  towns.  Common  labor  is  said  by  Mr.  ingly  numerous.  There  were  several  other 
Wakefield  to  yield  If.  6<2.  a-day  for  men,  and  eneravers  of  the  same  name  and  fieunily,  but  of 
10</.  for  women  and  children;  and  in  hay  and  inferior  merit. 

corn  harvest  2f .  8^.     Potatoes  were  at  this  time        KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 

5d.  a  stone,  beef  and  mutton  M.  per  pound,  oat-  vince  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  south  by  that 

meal  I85.  per  cwt.  milk  per  quart  Id.,  and  but-  of  WateHbrd,  north  by  Queen's  county,  west  by 

ter-milk  \d.  in  summer,  and  fd.  in  winter.  Under  that  of  Tipperary,  east  by  those   of  Wexford 

these  circumstances  the  population  has  doubled  and  Catherlogh,  and  north-west  by  Upper  Os- 

since  1790;  and  the  Catholics  are  to  the  Protestants  sory.    Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 

in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to  one.    Athy  on  the  thirty-eight  miles ;  and  breath  from  east  to  west 

Barrow  in  the  south-^west  of  the  county,  and  Naas  eighteen.    It  contains  ten  baronies,  and  is  one 

on  the  north-east,  are  alternately  the  assize  towns;  of  the  most  healthy,  pleasant,  and .  populous 

the  others  are  Kildare,  Monasterevan,  Castle  Der-  counties  in  Ireland.     It  contains  287,650  Irish 

root,  on  the  south  and  west;  Leixlip,  Maynooth,  acres,  172  parishes,  and  one  borough, 
and  a  few  others,  on  the  north  and  east.  At  Cell-        Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 

bridge  on  the  Liffey  is  a  small  woollen  manufac-  lies  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Dublin, 

tory.    At  Maynooth  about  200  Catholic  students  It  was  named  from  the  cell  or  church  of  Ca- 

are  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and  accommodated  nice,  a  learned  monk  of  this  county ;  and  is 

with  lodgings  and  commons.     Each  pays  a  small  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  the  kingdom, 

sum  as  entrance  money,  which,  with  other  ex-  It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  which  was 

penses,  may  amount  to  £20  a  year ;  the  general  translated  from  Agabo  in  Ossoiy,  about  the  end 

charges  of  the  establishment  being  supported  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  by  bishop  O'Dullany.    The 

by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Neor,  a  navigar- 

Kildare,  tne  county  town,  is  situate  on  a  ble  river  that  runs  'into  the  harbour  of  Water- 
rising  ground,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  ford.  It  is  said  that  its  adr  is  without  fog, 
Dublin,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  Curragh,  the  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without  smoke, 
Newmarket  of  Ireland.  This  common,  or  lawn,  referring  to  the  well-known  Kilkenny  coal,  and 
containing  nearly  5000  acres  of  the  softest  turf,  its  streets  paved  with  marble,  of  which  there 
on  a  fine  dry  loam,  is  generally  covered  with  are  large  quarries  near  the  town.  Its  color  is 
flocks  of  sheep,  ii  vras  once  a  forest  of  oaks,  black,  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  beautifully 
The  races  are  held  in  April,  June,  September,  intermixed  with  white  granite.  The  air  too  is 
and  October.  Here  was  a  celebrated  nunnery,  very  salubrious.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
founded  about  the  year  584  by  St.  Bridget.  This  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  This 
place  is  also  noted  for  the  remains  of  other  reli-  city  was  once  a  place  of*  great  importance,  as 
gious  houses ;  and  a  round  tower  in  good  pre-  appears  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
sprvation,  130  feet  hi^h,  built  of  white  granite  churches,?flionasteries,  and  abbeys ;  which,  even 
to  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  the  rest  in  their  dilapidated  state,  exhibit  such  specimens 
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of  taste  in  arcBittcture,  as  may  vie  with  any  mo-  The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inwards,  would 

dem  improTements,  and  the  remains  of  iu  gates,  ^  those  that  use  them;  and  therefore  thev  work 

towets,  and  walls,  show  ir  to  have  been  a  place  potently,  diongh  outwards.                         Baeom. 

of  great  strength.     Here  too  paHiaments  were  .   What  sorrow,  what  amaiement,  what  Aame  was 

ancIenUy  heldf  It  has  two  chuiSes,  and  several  fJ^PL^'^i^/J*'!!.^*  1Z    "i  *^  '•••^j"»"« 

catholic  chapels ;  barracks  for  a  Sop  of  horse  ^  ^"^  **       sf^J'tl^                       *' 

and  four  companies  of  foot ;  a  market  twice  a  when  love  was  held  so  capitd  a  crime, 

week,  and  seven  fairs.    The  cathedral,  which  That  a  crowned  head  could  no  compasnon  find, 

stands  m  a  sequestered  situation,  is  a  venerable  But  died,  becanse  the  kUkr  had  been  kind. 

Gothic  pile.    The  bishop's  palace  is  a  handsome  WmUn, 

building,  and  communicates  by  a  covered  passage  If  IdlUng  birds  be  such  a  crime, 

with  the  church.      The  castle  was  built  in  1195,  ^  Which  I  can  hardly  see.) 

on   the  site  of  one  destroyed  by  the  Irish  in  What  think  yon.  Sir.  othlUng  tune, 

1173.    The  site  was  originally  a  conoid,  the  With  verse  addressed  tome? 

elliptical  side  abrupt  and  precipitous,  with  the  -.,.       ...      a        J^^'*^'  ^^''  ^^^* 

river  running  rapidly  at  iU  base ;  here  the  natural  When  the  nch  sod  teemed  with  youth  s  generous 

^^1^^^1^'''^''^'^a\'^''^  IfelttheenuiUhine.-.Now thy myles. light. 

fofW  feet  high ;.  the  other  parts  were  defended  by  y^  ^^^  *^^  ^, ^  „^„  ^„  ^  {^J^  ,^' 

bastions,  curtains,  towers,,  and  ont^warks ;  and  Mocking  iu  desolations— Speak  thy  vow- 
on  the  summit  the  casUe  was  erected,  which  is  I  will  not  chide  thee  if  the  wofds  should  JfciM  ms. 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Onnond  £unily.  Maiurm.  Bertmm. 
Hie  college,  origjinal^foundedby  the  Onnond  Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  we  will  not 
fiunily,  has  been-  rebuilt  in  an  elesant  style.  scotch. 

There  are  two  vecyfine  bridges  of  cut  mar-  But  Act//.                             Byron,  Marino  Faikro. 

ble  over  the  Nore.    The  Orm<Mid  &mily  also  KILXALA,asea«portofIreUnd,inthecounty 

built  and  endow^sd'  a  free-sohool  in  this  city,  of  Mayo,  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  twenty-one 

Here  are  the  ruins- of  three  old*  monasteries,  miles  north  of  Castlebar.  This  town,  during  the 

called  St.  Joha'%  Sti  Franois^i  and  the  Bhkck  rebellion,  suffered  much  by  the  depredations  of 

Abbeys     Th»  ohief  manu&etnres  are,  coarse  both  rebels   and   loyalists:  but  toe  bishop  of 

woollen  dothes,.  fine  blankets,'  and  of  starch.  Rillala,  who  was  himself  a  very  loyal  subject, 

Tlie  Kilkenny-  coal-pits  are  within  nine  miles  of  says  that  the  latter  were  by  fioir  the  most  unmer- 

thetown.    'Diis  citvwas^idoorpomled  l^  James  cinil;   plundering,   burning,    and    destroying 

I.  in  1609.    The  borough  ot-  SiL  Canaoe^  or  wherever  they  went. 

Irishtown,  enjoyed  very   ancient   prescriptive  KILLALOE,a  town  and  once  a  bishop's  see  in 

rights.  A  close  roU,>of  5  Edwasd^III.  A.  D.  1 876,  the  county  of  Clare  and  province  of  Munster,  in 

forbids  the  oMgislsates  of  Kilkenw  to  obstmct  the  Ireland,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Dublin, 

sale  of  victuals  in  tbe-nathelr  of  uisbtown ; ,  and^  otberwire  called  Lounia.  It  was  anciently  written 

lest  the  ample  gmnts^  mad».  to>  Kilkenny  iiu|^  Kill-da-Lua,  i.e.  the  church  of  Lua,  from  Lua,  or 

be  interpreted  to  include  IiiabtoWB,  the  corno-  Molua,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 

ration  ot  the  latter  second' their  aneient  rights  century,  founded  an  abl>ey  near  this  place.    St. 

by  letters  patent,  15  Bdwaid  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Molua  appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from 

These  renew  their  former  pmileges,  and  appoint  Loania,  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  was  cus- 

a  portrieve  to  be  chosen  every  '31st  September,  tomary  amongst  the  ancient  Irish.    On  the  death 

and  sworn  into  office  on  die  1 1th  October.   The  of  St.  MoUia,  St.  Flannan  his  disciple,  and  son  of 

ponrieve's  prison  was  at  Troy-gate.     Whenever  the  chief  of  the  district,  was  consecrated  bishop 

the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  camfr  within  Water-ttale,  of  this  place  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  639,  and  the 

he  lowered  the  point  of  the  city  sword,  to  mow  chureh  endowed  with  considerable  estates,  by 

he- claimed  no  pre*eminenoe  within  the  borough,  bis  father  Theodoric.    Towards  the  close  of  the 

KILL, »,  04     >     Anciently  to  quell.    Saxon  twelfth  century,  the  ancient  see  of  Roscrea  was 

Kil'ler,  n,s,S  opolhin;  Dnt  kiien.    To  de-  nuited  to  that  of  Killaloe.  At  Killaloe  is  a  bridge 

prive  of  life ;  to  pat  to  death,  as  an  agent ;  to  over  the  Shannon  of  nineteen  arches;  and  here 

destroy  animals  for  food;.  t»  deprive  en  life  as  is  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.     There  are 

an  instrument';  to  deprive  of  vegetative  life,  many  ancient  "buildings  in  and  about  this  town. 

Killer,  one  who  destroysiife'.  Tlie  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edfice  in  form  of  a 

Ye  have  bhiught  us  forth  into  thhwildereeis,  to  oore,  with  the  steeple  in  ti»e  centre,  supported 

kiU  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.  ^y  finir  arches ;  it  vwis  built  by  Donald,  king  of 

JBsoduf  xvi.  3.  Limerick,  in  1 160.    There  is  a  building  near  it. 

Shall  I  taks'my  bread  and  my  flesh,  that  I  hate  once  the  oratory  of  St.  Molua;  and  there  is 

kHUi  for  my  aheoreis.                    1  Sam,  xmwj  Hi  aisother  of  the  same  kind  in  an  island  on  the 


But  at  theilest^thottgh'I  tharwith  me  MU->  Shaantin,  having  maiks  of  stUl  higher  antiquity. 

I  shaUnotspssetowaileandwepemyfiH.  The  see-hooM  of  the  bishop  is  at  Clarisford, 

«ru.?*^.;PT!^,^f"^^'^!4*^*  n**'-  to  Killaloe.    Adjoining  to  the  cathedral 

H-^  I^Jk'i^,'****^^"  .'I'^i:-!?'  I^ii  «  yet  the  remains  of  the  mansolenm  of  Brien 

His  nungry  whelps  1  and  for  the  kUUr  kill,  Boru 

When  couched  in  dreadful  densi         Sandgt.  «.t"t  t  Ai>itfi7v  -  ..-.-*  »^..  >a  T.iJ.»J  ;«  tl^ 

Darest  thou  resolve  to  «iZ  a  friend  of  telnet  KILLAKNEY,  a  post-town  fjf^^ '«  "« 

-Please  you,  I'd  rather  m  two  enemies.  «»n^  ©f  Kerry  and  province  of  Munster,  seated 

ahaktfmre.  Richard  III.  n«ir  Loogh  L«at>,  or  the  Uke  of  KiUaroey.    It 

Try  with  oil,  or  baim  of  drink,  so  they  be  such  i»  824  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  faire. 

things  as  kUl  not  the  bough.                       Aieon.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the 
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nuns  of  the  cathedral  of  Agfaadoey  an  ancient  a  fine  aeeh.    Near  the  north  end  of  dna  paae, 

bishopric  united  to  Ardfert  in  its  open  and  animpro«ed  ataftev  wba  ibngbl,  in 

KiLLA&SBV,  a  beautifiil  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  1689,  the  balUe  of  Kdliefankiey  between  the  ad* 

ooooty  of  Kerry,  otherwise  called  Lough  Lean,  herents  of  Jamet  II.  nadev  Tiscovnfc  Dondoa, 

from  its  being  surrounded  by  high  nkoontains.  and  of  William  itL  nader-  general  Mechsy. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  Lower,  Dundee's  amiy  was.  very  much,  inferior  to  that  of 

Middle,  and  Upper  Lake.    The  northern,  or  Mackay's.    When  he  came  ia  sight  of  the  lalter, 

lower  lake,  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  from  thre»  he  found  tbeai.  liMBned  in  battalions  ready  for 

to  four  in  breadth.    On  the  side  of  one  of  the  action.    They  consisted  of  4500  foot,  and  two 

BKNMtains  is  O'Sulhvan's  Cascade,  which  folia  troops  of  hoBso*    The  Highfamdors,  under  Dun. 

into  the  lake  with  a  tremendous  roar.    The  view  dee,  amoontad  to  Utile  nune  than  half  that  nnm* 

of  this  sheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  ap-  bee.    These  he  ranqped  instantly  in  order  of 

pearing  w  if  it  were  descending  from  an  arch  battle.  Maclean,  with  bis  tribe,  formed  the  tigfai 

of  wood,  which  overhangs  it  above  seven^  feci  wing.     The  fifecdonalds  of  Sky,  under  their 

in  height  from  the  point  of  view.    The  i^and»  chieftain's  eldest  son,  formed  the  left.     The 

are  not  so  numerous  in  thia  as  in  the  upper  lake ;  Cameiona,  the  Macdonalda  of  Glengaiy,   the 

but  there  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  called  followem  of  Chmionaldi  and.  a;  few  Irish  BMuin 

Innisfollen,  nearly  opposite  O'Sullivan's  Cas^  liaries,  were  in  tfaet  centaew    A»  troop  of  hocae 

cade.    The  shore  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  b^v-  wns.  placed  behind^  under  Sir  William  Wallace, 

and  promontories.    Among  the  distant  moun*  The  officers  sent  by  James  feont.  Ireland'  wera 

tains  Turk  appears  an  object  of  magnificence;  distributed  through  the  whole  line.    His  whole 

and  Mangerton's  more  lofty,  though  less  inter-  army  stood  ibl  sight  of  the  enemy  fen  sevond: 

estiog  summit,  soars  above  the  whole.    Here  ia  a  honra  on  the  steep  side  of  a-  hill  which  faoed  the- 

celebrated  rock,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest^  which  narrow  plain-wtaeiMackay  had*  formed  .hia  line, 

produces  wonderfol  echoes ;  the  report  of  a  sin-  Dundee  widud-  fear  tho  approacb  of.  ni^t ;  a 

gle  cannon  isanswered  by  a.  succession  of  peals  r»^  seasoa  soited*  far  eitfaec  victory  or  fltg^    At  5 

semblingthe  loudttt  thunder,  which  seem  to  travel  P.  Mb  a  kind  of:  dight.  skinrash  began  between 

the  snnounding  soenerv,  and  die  away  among  the  the  right  wing  of .te  Highlandefa  am  the  left  of 

distant  mountains.    The  upper  hike  is  four  miles'  the  enemy.    Bnt».neillicrannyi  wishingjtochaiigB 

long,  and  feom  two  to  three  oroad.    It  is  almost  tbeir  ground,,  thac  firing;  was  diaeoalimied'  for 

surrounded  fav  mountains^  from  which  descend'  three  banrsi    Dnndee  in  the  mean'  time  flew 

a  number  of  beautiful  cascades.    The  islands  in  ftom  tribe  to  trib^  and  animated  them  to  action, 

this  lake  are  nnmerons,  and  afibrd  an  amazing  At  eight  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle^and  charged 

variety  of  piotnresqne  views.    The  centre  lake^  the  enemy  in  person  at  tiie  head  of  the  honew 

which  oommunioates  with  the  upper,  is  small  in>  The  Highla]Miec%.in  dm  oolnmne,  nished.  sad« 

comparison  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boast  denly  down  the  hill.     They  kepi  their  shot  till 

of  equal  variety;  but  the  shores  are,  in  many  thtf-yren  within  a  ipSktf%  Itogtfa  of. the  enemy; 

glaoM,  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  surrounded'  and  harinB  fired  .their  muskets»  foil  upon  them, 
y  dark  groves  of  trees.  The  east  boandsry  isi  sword:  iuj  hand..  Macka/jc  left  wing  could  not 
formed  by  the  base  of  Mangurton,  down  tbe  far  a^  moment*  snitaia  the.  shockb  Iliey  weie 
steep  side  of  which  descends  a  cascade,  visible  driven  hy  the  Mftcleansi-  with  great  skui^ier 
for  150  yards.  This  fell  of  water  is  supplied  by.  fiom.the  fi^..  Xbci  Mhodonalds^on  the.  left  of 
a  ciroular  lake  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain^  the  IfigUandem  w«e.  not.  eoually.  suocessfol. 
called  the  Devil's  Pnncb*Bowl;  which,  on  ao-  ColenelUaitiMpifs.nginMnt.off  foot  stood  their 
count  of  its  immense  depth,  and  the  continual  ^nmoL.  TheyreTeeL  fosoBd  thfrMaodoaaUb  to' 
ov6r«flow  of  water,  is  considered  as  one  of;  the  reircal;.  Mael^SB.with  a  fesn  of  hiatribe^  and 
greatest  curiosities,  in  Killamey.  One  of  the  SiffrBvaaLCameiea  at.thelMad  of  hia  ofayDyfoU 
best  prospects  which  this  admired  lake  afibrd%  snddenlyion  the.  Bank  of.  tyi>  gallant,  regiment* . 
is  from  a  rieiaggiound  near  the  ruined  cathedral  and*  forced  them  to  ghreway.  The  slaughter 
of  Aghadoe.  ended!  not  with  the  battle ;  200e  foU  ia  the  field 
KILLAfi,  a  gemis  of  stones  belonging,  to  the  andlbailigiht;  The  UntSy-baggage^  artillery,  and 
aigillaceous  olau,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  provisionaof  thaenemy^and^ven  king  William's 
£ttgIaod*  Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  Dutch  jBtandard,  which  was  canied  by  Mackay's 
ooarMly  granular ;  the  specific  gravity  .from  2630  regimeni,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  HigUendm. 
to  3666.  It  contains,  sixty  parts  of  siliceous  The  victory  was  now.  complete.  But  the^  High- 
earth,  twenty-five  of  argillaceous,  nine  of  mag*,  landers  lost  their  gallaiH  leaderi  Perceiving  the 
ncsia,  and  six  of  iron.  The  greenish  kind  con-  uneapected  resistance  of  colonel  Hastings's  regi- 
taias  nK>re  iron,  and  gives-a  green  tincture  to  the  ment^  and  the  confoeien  of  the  Maffrionalds* 
nitrous  acid.  Dundee  rode  rafMdly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  wai' 
KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pass  of  Perthshire,  raising  lus:  arm,  and  oointiaf^  to  the.  Camerons  to 
formed  by<  the  lofty  mountains  impending  over<  advance,  he  reoeivea  a  ball  i»  his  side»  The 
the  Garrie^  wbieh  .rashes  through  a  deep,  dark-  woand  proved  mortal ;  and  with  Dundee  fell  ell 
some  channel  beneath.  In  the  last  centary  this  the  hopes  of  king  Jamea. 
was  a  pass,  of  much  danger  Md  diflfeul^.;  a  KILLIGREW  (Iliomas),  son  of  Sk  Robert 
path  hanging  over  u.  tmoieodous  precipice,  Killigrew,  knight,  was  bom  in  1611.  He  was 
threatened  ■  the  tvavelleD  with  destruction  upon  pi^  of  honor  to  king  Charles  I.,  and  groom  of 
the  least  false  step.  At  present  a  fine  road,  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  II.,  with  whom  he 
formed  by  the  soldiery,  gives-  an  easy  access  to  snflered  many  years  exile ;  during  which  he  ap- 
the  llighUnds ;  and  the  two  sides  are  joined  by  plied  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  poetiyi  and 
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to  the  composition  of  several  plays.     After  the  and  a  basic  for  ships,  where  they  are  defended 

Restoration  he  continued  in  high  &vor  with  the  from  all  winds,  within  which  the  harbour  on  both 

king;  and,  while  he  exercised  his  privilege  as  a  sides  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  150 

jester,  often  uttered  bold  and  useful  truths.  One  tons.    At  the  end  of  the  quay  the  channel  is  400 

anecdote  will  afford  a  specimen.     One  day  KiU  yards  wide. 

ligrew  called  on  the  kmg  in  his  private  apart-        KIL'LOW,  n.  f.    This  seems  a  corruption  of 

mentSy  habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  vras  bent  on  coal,  and  low  a  flame,  as  soot  is  thereby  pro- 

a  long  journey.  The  king,  surprised  at  the  oddity  duced. 

of  his  appearance,  asked  him  what   was  the        An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  and 
meaning  of  it,  and  whither  he  was  going  ?    '  To  doubtless  had  its  name  from  koUaw,  by  wldch  name, 
fetch  back  Oliver  Cromwell,'  rejoined  he,  « that  ia.the  North,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of 
he  may  take  some  care  of  the  affairs  of  England,  ci"inney»  i»  called.  Woodward, 
for  his  successor  takes  none  at  all.'     KilUgrew        KILLYBEGS,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the 
died  in  1682,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  county  of  Done^l,  and  province  of  Ulster,  123 
Abbey.  miles  from  Dublin.   It  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
KILLILEAGH,  or  Killt-Leagh,  a  town  of  of  Donegal  Bay ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade, 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  eighty  miles  though  it  has  a  harbour  spacious  enough  to  con- 
north-east  from  Dublin.    It  is  the  principal  town  tain  a  large  fleet ;  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  open- 
in  the  barony  of  Duffrin ;  and  seated  on  an  arm  ing  to  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  is  secured  within 
of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  sup-  by  the  shelter  of  high  lands  surrounding  it :  so 
plied  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.     The  Hamil-  that  vessels  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  tide» 
tons,  earls  of  Clanbrassil,  had  a  castle  here  at  the  there  being  from  five  to  eight  fiithom  water.  The 
upper  end  of  the  great  street;  at  the  lower  end  herring  fishery  is  the  most  considerable  of  any 
is  a  small  bay,  where  ships  lie  sheltered  from  all  carried  on  here.    It  has  two  fairs, 
winds ;  in  the  town  are  some  good  houses,  a        KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
horse  barrack,  and  apresbyterian  meeting-^ouse.  county  of  Limerick,  sixteen  miles  from  Limerick^ 
On  an  eminence  &t  a  small  distance  from  the  and  107  firom  Dublin. — This  town  makes  a  con- 
town  is  a  handsome  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  spicuous  figure  in  the  military  history  of  Ireland. 
This  place  suffered  much  in  the  year  1641.    A  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  populous  place; 
linen  manu6icture  is  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  entirely  sur- 
thread  made,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  rounded  the  town,  are  still  to  be  seen/    Edward 
The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  bom  here,  the  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it  with  many  privi- 
and  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  was  at  the  head  leges,  as  did  queen  Elizabeth  another,  dated  24th 
of  the  Scottish  colony  which  king  James  I.  of  April  1584.     In  1598  it  vras  invested  by  the 
settled  in  it.    The  town  vras  incorporated  by  that  Irish  forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  hastened - 
monarch.  to  its  relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raise  the|siege : 
•  KIIXOUGH,  or  Port  St.  Ann's  a  sea-port  here  was  also  some  contest  during  the  grand  re- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  seventy-  hellion  in  1641  and  1642.     By  an  inquisition^ 
six  miles  from  Dublin.      It  lies  north  of  St  11th  of  August  29  EHz.it  appears  that  there  had 
John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where  ships  been  an  abl^y  in  Kilmallock,  called  Flacisphaghe; 
lie  very  safe.    The  town  is  agreeably  situatea;  on  which  a  stone  house  was  erected.    Sir  James 
the  sea  flowing  close  by  the  bouses,  where  ships  Ware  informs  us  that  an  abbey  of  Dominicans, 
ride  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.    It  has  a  was  built  here  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
g^od  church,  and  a  horse  barrack,  wHh  good  fisb-  sovereign,    brethren,   and  commonalty.      The 
ing  in  the  bay;  but  the  principal  trade  consists  in  parish  church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regular 
the  exportation  of  barley,  ana  the  importation  of  canons,  founded  by  St,  Mochoallog,  who  died 
commodities  for  the  adjacent  country.    Amanu-  between  the  years  639  and  656.    A  fiiir  is  held 
facture  of  salt  is  also  carried  on,  and  five  fiiirs  on  Whitsun-Tuesday. 

held  in  it.  Near  the  town  is  a  chartered  work-  KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourishing 
ing-school  for  the  reception  of  twenty  children,  town  of  Ayshire,  noted  for  its  manuiacture  of 
There  is  a  remarkable  well  here,  called  St  Scor-  carpets,  milled  hosiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It 
dins's  well,  highly  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  two  baillies  and 
lightness  of  its  water.  It  gushes  out  of  a  high  seventeen  councillors.  Its  first  charter  was  grant- 
rocky  bank  upon  the  shore,  and  never  diminishes  ed  in  1541,  in  iavor  of  Thomas  lord  Boyd ;  its 
its  quantity  in  the  driest  season.  There  is  also  second  in  1572,  to  William  earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
a  mineral  spring  near  the  school,  the  waters  of  In  1700  the  magistrates  obtained  a  grant  from 
which  are  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At  a  small  the  Kilmarnock  family  of  the  whole  common 
distance  from  the  town  near  the  sea  is  a  rock  in  good,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  burgh.  It  has  five  in- 
which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  whence,at  the  ebbing  corporations,  and  two  flourishing  public  schools, 
and  flowing  of  the  tide,  a  strange  noise  is  heajrd,  besidet  many  private  ones.  In  1810  two  acts  of 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  huntsman's  horn,  parliament  were  passed  for  paying,  lighting,  and 
The  harbour  is  tolerably  safe  and  commodious ;  watching  the  burgh  and  suburbs,  for  erecting  a 
some  degree  of  caution  is  however  necessary  in  bridewell  and  a  work-house,  and  for  various 
entering  it,  for  a  rock  stands  in  the  middle  or  the  other  purposes  of  public  utility.  Among  the 
entrance  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  other  edinces^  built  under  these  acts,  are,  an  ele- 
the  water  rock.  •  Either  to  the  east  or  west  of  this '  gant  new  town-house,  an  academy,  and  coffee- 
rock  is  a  secure  passage,  the  inlet  lying  south  by  room.  It  is  fifteen  mUes  south-west  of  Glasgow, 
east  and  north  by  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the  KILMORE,  a  bishop's  see  of  Ireland  in  the 
rocky  open .  to  Coney  Island,  is  a  strong  quay,  county  of  Cavan.    It  was  called  in  former  ages 
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Clones,  or  Clunis,  i.  e.  the  seqaestered  place ;  the  books  of  Maimonides,  was  appealed  to  as  ari 

and  is  situated  near  Loch  Em.    St.  Fedlimid  arbitrator.    He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  Stnc^ 

founded  this  bishopric  in  the  sixth  century;  it  died  in  1240.    The  best  edition  of  his  Dictiona- 

was  afterwards  removed  to  an  obscure  village  rium  Talraudicum  is  that  of  1506,  folio. 

called  Tribuma :  where  it  continued  until  1454,  KIN,  n.  f .                   ^      Sax.  cynne ;  Lat. 

when  Andrew  Mac-Bradyy  bishop  of  Tribuma,  Kind,  adj.  Ic  ii«  f.        iejgnOf  Greek  ytvoQ. 

erected  a  church  on  the  site  of  that  founded  by  Kind'lt,  adv.  &  adj.   ^Kelation  of  consan- 

St.  Fedlimid,  to  whose  memory  it  was  dedicatea,  Kind'ness,  n.  f .           i  guinity  or  affinity ;  of 

and  named  Kilmore,  or  the  great  church.    At  Kim'dred,  n.  s.  &a<fp.JUitsamerace,  fiimily, 

present  there  is  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  or  generical  class;  a  diminutive  termination  from 

canon,  belonging  to  this  see,  the  small  parish  kind,  a  child,  Dutch;  as  manikin,  minikin, 

church  contiguous  to  the  episcopal  house  serving  Thomkin,  Wilkin.  Kind ;  benevolent ;  fioivorable; 

the  purpose  of  a  cathedral.  affectionate ;  bland ;  mild :  kindness,  benevo^ 

KILN,  n.  i.     Sax.  cyln;  Swed.  holna;  LaL  lence;  goodwill;  love:  kindly,  in  a  courteous 

otb'na,  an  oven.    A  stove;  a  htinc  formed  for  or  benevolent  manner:  kind,  race;  generical 

admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  bum  things  class;  relation:    kindred,  relative;    congenial; 

contained  in  it  cognate.    Kind  in  Teutonic  English  answers  to 

I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney.— There  Aey  alwavs  g^enus,  and  sort  to  species;  though  this  distinc- 

le  to  diKharge  their  birding-pieces :  creep  into  the  tion,  in  popular  language,  is  not  always  ob- 


Idln  hole.                 ...                     Shdttpean,  served :  particular  nature,  manner,  way,  or  sort. 

After  the  putting  forth  m  si>rottU,  and  the  diying  And  though  so  be  that  your  kinrtde  he  more  Htede- 

UDon  the  kUh,  there  will  be  gamed  a  bushel  in  eight  f^^  ^^  .ik^,  ^^^^  ^^  j^„  ^f  y^ui  advenaries ;  yet 

®'5l     .  .         ^       ,.         r^,.-          ,    J        ^'  nsthelesyoure  kinrtd$  is  bat  a  ft^ kinrtde;  they  ben 

Physicians  diose  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out  utel  nbbe  to  you  and  the  kin  of  youre  enemies  ben 

of  the  kUn,  and  not  slacked.    ,^  ^     .    ,  ^      .  nigh  sibbe  to  them :  and,  certes,  as  in  that,  hir  con- 

^^.  ^r^^nr         ^'^f^  '  MeehanMcal  Exereua.  ^^^  ^  y^^^^  ^y^^  ours.  Chaucer.  TaU  rfMelibeui. 

KILN'DRY,o.fl.    Kiln  and  dry.   To  dry  by  There  mighten  men  the  roiall  egle  finde, 

means  of  a  kiln.  That  with  lus  sharoi  loke  persieth  the  son ; 

The  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  Mortimer.  And  other  egles  ofa  lower  kinde, 

KILWORTH,  a  town   of  Ireland,  in   the  Of  whiche  that  deikes  well  devisen  can.             • 

county  of  Cork,.  108  miles  south-west  of  Dub-  ^     .          .           I^'  The  AnembUof  Fouiet, 

lin.    it  is  a  iloiiishing  place,  with  six  feirs  and  .J?"",^  "^  5*7  endeavoured  m  part  to  openof 

a  good  chunrh,  at  the  *foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  j^^  »»**'"^  "»**  '*^«*  ^'^  "*'  acconhng  tojh«r 

mountains  called  Kilworth  mountains,  through  *                        j^^  1^^^^ 

which  a  good  turnpike  road  is  carried  from  Dub-  And  the  ear-deafening  voice  of  the  oracle. 

Un  to  Cork ;  below  the  town  runs  the  river  Fun-  Am  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense, 

cfaeouy  which  is  -well  stored  with  salmon  and  That  I  was  nothing.    Shahpeore.  WinterU  TaU* 

trout,  and  a  mile  south  of  this  runs  into  the  I  sometimes  lav  here  in  Corioli, 

Blackwater.    At  this  place  is  Moorpark,  the  su-  At  a  poor  man's  house :  he  used  me  kindlif,    > 

perb  seat  of  lord  Mountcashel ;  and  near  it  stands  Shaktpeart, 

tlie  castle  of  Oough-leagh,  boldly  situated  on  the  .  1T>e  *^^^  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  w  nds. 

Puncheon,  and  which  has  stood  several  sieges.  ^"^  m  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind,                   \ 

KI'MBO,«K.      Ital.   a  tchembo.      Crooked;  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  falsome  ewes.^    U. 

bent  •  arched  mothy  saddle,  and  the  stirrups  of  no  km* 

And  set  his  hand  in  kenebowe,  he  lakked  never  a  *                   Tumultuous  ware 

faute.  Cfcaiir«- JTi.  Mer^^^^^^  Shall  Wn  with  Jfem,  and  «nd  with  JWnd  confound.  H. 

TJietamiohaiuUes  seemed  m^  ^^  ^^    .      ^  ^  ^f  ^^  ^le  prisonen  milo 

And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  served.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  takefuiem,  either  to  take  them  in 

XI     i«     «^  •!.       ^  •      .^^JyrlTLJlS!\^  *^»  or  compound  for  them.      Bacan^t  Henry  VJL 

He  observed  them  edging  towards  o«^e  fno^er  to  You.must*use  them  with  fit  respects,  acceding  to 

whisper ;  so  that  John  was  forced  to  «t  with  his  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^          ^  J^  ^  ^/ 

anns  a  kmbo,  to  keep  them  asunder.       Arlmthnat.  r^««j  •«  ♦u.;,  «.«-«l.  ««•  ♦«  *k^..  «r*A.i— 

KIMCHI.   WeWe  three  learned  rabbles  of  ^  ^''^''^  "^  "^^  ^^"^ ''''^ '^j^^^'^viUun. 

this  name  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  commencement  xhen  is  the  soul  from  God ;  so  pagans  say, 

of  the  thirteenth  centuries.    David  and  Moses  which  saw  by  nature's  light  her  heavenly  kind, 

were  the  sons  of  rabbi  Joseph,  bom  in  Spain  :  Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God's  bright  ray, 

all  three  were  of  considerable  literary  attainments ;  A  citixen  of  Heaven,  to  eurth  confined.        Daviet. 

yet  David  exceeded  both  his  fioither  and  brother  Like  them  their  annonr  seemed  ftill  near  of  Mn : 

in  reputation.    He  is  considered  as  the  best  In  this  they  only  difier ;  the'  elder  bent 

grammarian  of  his  nation.    His  known  works  His  higher  soul  to  Heaven;  the  younger  twin 

are,aGrammarandLexiconof  tbeHebrewtongue,  'Mongst  mortals  here  his  love  and  Wiidneif  spent, 

which  furnished  Buxtorf  with  the  materiaU  for  -, .            ,        r  ^^      uT!^*  t   '''^  ti  "li 

bis  Thesaurus,and  Lexicon  Lingua  Hebre*.  His  ,,!>"  TtfiSS!L?u^^t?m^^^ 

commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ^  ^^'  "^"^  ^^^  J^'  ^»*  ^  "^^  ^JiZd^ 

are  also  esteemed.    His  grammar  first  appeared  jj^,  „g^  ^   -^^g,  ^^^  ^^  ^^1  ^^ 

at  Venice  in  1545,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  q£  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

treatise  on  the  Hebrew  radicals.    Rabbi  David  ^^^t  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  landred  slain, 

passed  the  principal  part  of  his  life  in  Narbonne,  BmAam. 

and  in  the  schism  which  took  place  between  the  These  soft  fires 

Spanish  and  French  Jews  in  1232,  respecting  Not  only  enlighten,  but  vrith  Mndiy  heat. 
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Of  TarioBi  lafluenee,  foment  and  trtrm,  I  tay  he**  innocent !  And,  were  be  net  to. 

Temper  or  nonriah.        Mikon^a  Pandim  Lott,  Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 

As  when  the  total  kind  In  fiUal  moments  ?                     Id,  Two  Fiwoffn. 

Of  biids,  in  orderly  anay  on  wing,  KINCARDINE,  a  town  of  Perthshitc,  in  the 

Came  summoned  oyer  Eden,  to  receive       ..  parish  of  TulUallan.     It  U  seated  on  the  bonks 

'^iKthilr^nimalia  of  the  Forth,  «Ki  was  fimnerlyc^^ 

I  erant  •  but  not  rationatia ;  ^^^  ^^^^  ■»^*  P"^  wherein  astlt  manU&ctttre 

Fot  thongh  they  do  agree  in  fcmd.  Was  anciently  carried  on  in  it    It  has  a  post- 

Specifick  diiferenoe  we  find.          HvdSbru.  office  and  two  weekly  markets  on  Wednesday 

Theodoor  of  the  find  nitre  is  ^verylangud;  bet  and  Saturday.    It  has  a  good  road-etead»  where 

that  which  it  disoovers,  braig  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  100  vessels  may  ride  with  safety.    Hiey  impoit 

water,  is  altoM^  diffuiao;  fiom  the  stink  of  the  wood,  [jron,  fiai,  linseed,  Icc^  from  Holland 

other,  being  fl?fcm  to  that  of  other  alcalinte  salts.  and  the  Baltic  ;  barley  ftom  England,  Isc,  and 

^   .       ,     ,  .     ,  _  ^.^^*  exhort  coals  to  Norvray,  Sweden,  3cc.,  and  some 

riwn  Tuscan  Contnm  he  claimed  hu  birth ;  of  them  are  in  the  Mediterfanean  and  Letant 

5'**'^'!:^°T?f^£2^2!!?'  tiwle.    Vessels  of  aoo  end  300  tons  hate  been 

From  thence  ascend«f  to  hm  hmdnd  Aies  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ThS^^  an  the  living  region,  do'stthou^'  KINCAEDINESHIRE,  or  Ma^aw.      See 

And  scatterest  where  thou  soest  the  XttmUy  seeds  of  1»bam^ 

lo^.                                                  Id.  KIN'DLE,  V.  a.  &  r.  a.  1     Saxon  cywdelan ; 

The' unhappy  Pdamen,  Kihd'lex,  n.  s.               {WeMi  ciaiiifc      To 

Whom  Theieus  holds  in  Donds,  and  will  not  free,  set  on  fire ;  to  make  to  bnrn ;  to  inflaiMe  tlie 

Without  acrime,  except  his  Inti  to  me.              At.  passions;    to  exasperate;    to  heat  or  fite  the 

Some  of  yoB,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature,  mind  ;  to  catch  fire ;  to  bring  forth  young  in 

Are  led  by  Ictnd  to'  admire  your  fellow^seature.  nibhits :  a  kindler,  one  who  lights  &  fire,  of  iltl- 

—    *^           ,          .^.....j     ^^  totes  and  exasperates. 

Tlw  father,  mother,  and  dM  ibsi  beside,  .                                    ... 

Were  overborne  by  iiiiy  of  the  tide.           Id.  He  hath  Mndlad  his  wrath  against  me,  and  cowrteik 

Some  of  the  andents,.  like  Und  hearted  men,  have  me  as  one  of  hU  enemies.                     /d6xU.  U. 

talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  intervals  of  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fira»  thou  shtdt  not 

punishment  to  the  damned,  as  particularly  on  the  be  burnt,  neither  shall  the  flame  kUtdU  upon  thee, 

great  fsstivals  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  AaaaA  xKiL  3. 

South.  He  urill  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself;  yet,  h* 

God  and  Nature  do  not  principally  concern  them-  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread.               Id.  zliv.  15 

selves  in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but  fdndt  ,    ,  but  his  enemie 

and  compaaies.                                   id.  Bermtnt,  Had  kindUd  such  coles  of  displeasure, 

Uis  grief  some  pity,  othen  blaaas  ;  That  the  good  man  noulde  stay  hb  leasmrs^ 

The  fttal  cause  all  hmdly  seek.              Frkr,  But  home  hun  hasted  with  fiinouB  heate 

Love  and  indinatioa  can  be  produced  only  by  an  Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threats, 

experience  or  opimoa  of  Wadnas  to  us.  Spmugr,  SkaphmrdM  Cafaader. 

Rogen'$  Sermons.  I've  heen  to  yon  a  true  and  humUe  wife ; 

Some  acts  of  virtue  are  common  to  Heathens  and  At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 

Cluistians ;  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  performed  by  £v«r  in  fuu  to  Idndlt  your  dislike.      Shak^ean. 


after  a  more  sublime  manner  than  among  Are  you  native  of  this  place  t 

the  Heathens ;  and  even  when  they  do  not  diffiur  in  As  the  coney  tnat  you  see  dwells  where  she  irAindled. 

Mad  from  moral  virtues,  yet  differ  in  the  degrees  of  /d. 

perfection.                                              Atterbury.  I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  snarks,  which  some 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindU  in  par- 

eera,  and  called  deeuma,  or  tithes.        AHmtknot.  Uaments.                                           King  ChtHeu 

He  with  a  hundred  arts  refined,  Thus  one  by  one  Idndling  each  otherVi  fire. 

Shall  stretch  thy  conquest  over  half  the  land.  Pops.  Tiu  all  inflamed,  they  all  la  one  agree.  Domef. 

Ye  heavens,  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,  £ach  was  a  cause  alone,  and  all  combined 

And  in  soft  silenoe  shed  the  kindiv  shower !       lid.  Xo  kindU  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind. 

Who,  with  less  designing  ends,  Dryitn. 

KindUsr  entertain  their  friends ;            ^  If  the  fire  bums  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by 

With  good  words,  and  countenance  sprightly,  what  means  it  was  at  first  HndM :  there  is  the  same 

Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely.                 Aoj^.  force  and  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it,  kinditd  by 

Heaven  bom  who  bringBSt  our  hmdred  home  again,  a  gpuk  ftom  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kS^idi&d  fi(om  &e  saa. 

Keecued,  and  givest  eternity  to  Troy,  South. 

Long  have  the  tauentum  and  the  Latiaa  plains  Now  is  the  time  that  rakep  their  revels  kesp 

Expected  thee.  KmdUn  of  riot,  enemies  o<  sleep.                    Gmy. 

Cowf$r.  IVsaiiotsoayrvsi  VirgiVs  JBnmd.  There  soon  ve  shall  perceive  a  MiuUw^  flame 

The  senaiation  of  chief  friends  Glow  for  that  infiuit  God  from  whom  it  came. 

Is  what  their  kindntu  most  intends ;.  Cowptr.  NaUmty. 

Their  sport  is  your  dissension,  id.  Friendtkip.  Thou  sun!  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou* 

WW  avails  it  1  Who  kindUtt  and  who  ipienchest  suns  N— Attest ! 

The  #reiched  have  no  countiy :  that  dear  name  I  am  not  innocent-— but  are  these  guiltless  t 

Comprisss  home,  Idnd  Undni,  fostering  friends,  Byron.  Marino  #hft«rs.  . 

Rippsd  from  all  kindml,  from  aU  home,  all  things  ^f  whereof  the  hwr  reckons  thiee  dMreM  or 

That  make  commanioB  sweet,  and  soften  pain—  imes  v«.  the  descendmg,  ascending,  and  collate- 

5yr«R.  Prvpktey  of  i)ant$.  ral  lines.    See  CoMSAVOUiifiTT,  and  Ivbsrit- 
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AKCE.  Oq  there  being  no  kindced  in  the 
descending  line,  .the  inheritance  passes  in  the 
coilateral  one. 

KIN£,  11.  f.    Sax.  cuna;  plor.  of  cow. 

To  milk  the  km». 
En  the  milk-maid  fine 
Ualh  opened  her  eyne.  Bm  Jammn, 

A  field  I  went,  amid'  tne  morning  dev» 
To  milk  my  kiiu.  Gay* 

When  Aoloi  the  noctomal  thief  made  prize 
Of  Hennet,  swift-winged  enTojr  of  the  skies, 
Ueimes,  Arcadia's  ki^,  die  tmef  diiine. 
Who,  when  an  infant,  stole  Apollo's  hint, 

Cawptr,  A  Thkf, 
*'  in  this  blaang  palace, 

And>tts  enonnoos  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
Wo  leafo  a  noMer  monmnent  than  Egyi^ 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings 
Or  Iems,  lor  none  know  whether  those  nrond  piles 
Bo  for  their  wionarrh,  or  their  ox-god  Apis. 

BjfTPfi.  Sut^tmspaluu 

KINO, «.  s.  &  «•  o.-v  Teut  eummi^  or  cymng, 
Kive'DOMy «.  ••  §  Sovereign  dignity,  in 
Kno'LTy  a^,  ^.the  primitifie  tongoe  it 

Kno'uESy  «$.  i  signifies  stout  or  Taliant, 
Kina'sBiPy  iu$.  J  the  kings  of  most  nations 
bciiigy  in  the  beginning, chosen  by  the  peopleon 
noooont  of  their  valor  and  strength .^Verstegan. 
Monarch;  snpreme  flovemor;  lued  by  B^con  in 
the  feminine :  a  card  with  the  picture  of  a  king : 
king  at  aims,  a  principal  officer  at  arms,  diat  has 
the  pie-eminence  of  the  society ;  of  whom  there 
are  thrae  in  ncunber,  via.  Garter,  Norroy,  and 
Clueneieox.^ — Phillips.  King,  to  supply  with 
a  king;  to  make  royal;  to  raise  to  royalty :  king- 
dom, the  territories  subject  to  a  monasch ;  a  par- 
ticalar  class  or  order  of  beings,  in  the  language 
of  naturalists;  a  region  or  tract  of  country s 
kingly,  kinglike,  n^ ;  like  a  monarch ;  noble ; 
angttst ;  magnificent ;  of  or  belonging  to  a  king; 
wHb  an  air  of jiuperior  dignity :  kingship,  royalty ; 
Booarehy. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Emetrhis  the  King  of  lade. 
Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
Corered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wek, 
CasM  ridUng  like  the  god  of  armes.  Mars. 

Chauevr.  Tkt  Kmskia  Tmk* 
The  neat  Kmg  afkhgt 
llath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 
That  thon  shalt  do  no  murder. 

Suhpetui^  BidUird  IIL 
True  hope  is  swilt,  and  flies  with  swallows'  wings ; 
Kimg^  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  Ungt. 

uAeMpitarSs 
I  am  Itf  better  bom  than  is  the  king ; 
Mora  like  a  lun§^  more  Mif  iy  in  my  thoughts. 

!»• 

To  step  the  wnign  spirits ;  but  they  ooasa, 
Aa  o'er  a  bioekt  to  see  feir  Portia.  id. 

Kngland  is  so  idly  Jfciiyd, 
Hsr  soeptie  so  fantastical^  borne. 
That  fear  attends  her  not.     Id.  Hintry  F. 
.  Sometimes  am  I  a  Vmg ; 
Then  tenson  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  1  am :  then  enuhing  uenury 
Penoades  me,  I  was  better  wnen  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  khigad  again.  U.  BkHmd  11, 

Ferdinand  ana  laab^^  Un^  of  Spain,  recowreied 
the  great  and  rick  Ungiam  of  Qrauada  firom  the 


And  on  his  shield  kind  Jon^thaa  imnarts 
To  his  soul's  firiend,  bis  robes  and  pnnoeiy  name. 
And  Ati^itf  throne ;  which  mortals  so  adoie : 
And  round  about  was  writ  in  golden  oie. 
Well  might  he  give  him  all,  that  gave  him  life  before  ■ 

Flsteher^i  Purj)lt  Island. 
Adam  bowed  low ;  he,  kingly  from  his  state 

Inclined  not.  MiUom't  Parmdim  Li-U. 

A  letter  under  his  own  hand  was  lately  shewed 
BM  by  Sir  WiUiam  Dusdale,  Un^^anu.  Waltm, 

He  was  not  bom  to  five  a  sub|eet  life,  each  action 
of  hia  baaiiag  in  it  majesty,  sncn  a  kingly  entertain" 
meat,  such  a  kinglff  magnificence,  such aktjy/y  heart 
for  enterprises.  Sidney, 

Yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thv  race 

From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth  haa  come 

To  reverence  thee.     Drydm,*t  8taU  ef  Innocence. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdmnt  are  so  nearly 

i'oined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the 
kighest  of  tiie  other,  there  will  scAioe  be  peroeived 
any  diflevenoe.  Lrcke. 

Thus  states  were  formed ;  the  name  of  Any  un- 
known. 
Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one : 
Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  aims. 
Diffusing  blessin^^s,  or  averting  harms. 
The  same  which  la  a  sire  the  sons  ob^ped 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made.  Pope, 

His  hat,  which  never  vailed  to  human  pride. 
Walker  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  asioe ; 
Low  bowoi  the  rest,  he,  kingly,  did  but  ned. 


The  cities  of  Grseoe,  when  ther  drove  out  their 
tyrannical  Aiitft,  either  chose  others  from  a  new 
femily,  or  ahoUshed  the  imgly  gofamment,  and  be- 
came free  states.  Smifi, 

Ye  shepherds,  monarchs,  sages,  hither  bring 
Your  hearts  an  ofiering,  and  adore  your  king ! 

Coioper,  Natidiy, 

Ascend  my  son !  thy  father's  kingdim  share ! 

Id.  Eiegy, 

Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  Hne  a  qown. 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow, 
With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  iUMi. 

B^nm,  jforuie  Alisfo. 
But  not  a  kinglif  one— I'll  none  on't ;  or 

If  ever  I  indulge  m  't,  it  shall  be 

With  kings  my  equals.  Id,  Sardmiapahu^ 

Kmo.  Tbs  Latin  word  rur,  the  Sorthian 
retx,  the  Punic  rescA,  the  Spanish  rcy»  and  French 
roy,  come  all,  according  to  Postel,  from  the  He- 
brew VUr\  roech,  chief,  or  head.  Kings  were 
not  knovm  amoo^tthe  Israelites  till  the  reign  of 
Saul,  though  Abimelech  usurped  a  partial  roy- 
alty OTer  die  Shechemites.  See  tsBasuTss. 
Most  of  the  Gredan  states  were  governed  at  first 
b^  kings,  who  were  dtoseo  by  the  pec^le  to  de- 
cide difierences,  and  execute  a  power  which  waa 
limited  by  laws.  They  commanded  anmes,  pi»» 
sided  over  the  worship  of  the  gods,  8ca  Tbia 
royalty  was  generally  hereditary ;  but  ilthe  vioea 
of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  if  the  oncle  had  so  commanded,  be  waa 
cut  ofiT  from  the  succession ;  yet  kings  wcaa  sup- 
posed  to  hold  their  sovereignty  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jupiter.  The  ensiffu  of  m^es^  was  th» 
aoepCre^  which  was  made  of  wood,  adorned  with< 
studs  dl  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the-  ton  withi 
some  mue;  commonly  that  of  an  Mgi«r  ^ 
bird  of  Jove. 

Rcmie  also  was  governed  at  first  by  kings»  who^ 
wen  elected  by  the  people,  with  the  appfobatioa 
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of  the  ■mate,  and  concorreiioe  of  the  lauguis.  king  of  England  mast  rule  his  people  according 
Their  power  extended  to  religion,  the  rerenuesy  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thereof ;  insomucli, 
the  army,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  that  he  is  bound  by  oath  ai  his  coronation  to  the 
monarchy  subsisted  244  years  in  Rome,  under  observance  and  keeping  of  his  own  laws/  But, 
seven  kings,  ^ee  Rome.  Among  the  Greeks,  to  obviate  all  doubts,  it  is  expressly  declared  by 
the  king  of  Persia  had  anciently  the  appellation  statute  12  &  13  W.  III.  c.  2, '  that  the  laws  of 
of  the  great  king ;  the  king  of  France  has  that  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof; 
of  the  most  Christian  king ;  and  the  king  of  and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  shall  ascend 
Spain  that  of  Catholic  king.  The  kings  of  Eng-  the  throne  of  this  realm,  ought  to  administer  the 
land,  bv  the  Lateran  council,  under  pope  Julius  government  of  the  same  according  to  the  said 
II.,  had  the  title  of  Christianissimus  conferred  on  laws,  and  all  their  officers  and  ministers  ought  to 
them;  and  that  of  defender  of  the  iaith  was  ad-  serve  them  respectively,  according  to  the  sa 
ded  by  pope  Leo  X.  The  title  of  grace  was  first  and  therefore,  all  the  other  laws  and  statu 
given  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  this  realm,  for  securing  the  established  reli^A 
that  of  majesty  first  to  Henry  VIII.,  before  which  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thert^ 
time  our  kings  were  called  grace,  highness,  &c.  and  all  other  laws  and  statutes  of  the  same  now 
— In  all  public  instruments  and  letters,  the  king  in  force,  are  by  his  majesty,  by  and  vrith  the  ad- 
styles  himself  nos, '  we ;'  though,  till  the  time  of  vice  and  consent  of  the  loids  spiritual  and  tem- 
king  John,  he  spoke  in  the  singular  number.  poral,  and  commotfS,  and  by  authority  of  the 
La  great  Britain  the  power  of  the  king  is  sub-  same,  ratified  and  confirmed  accordingly.'  The 
ject  to  great  limitations :  but  they  are  the  limita-  terms  of  the  original  contract  between  the  king 
tions  of  wisdom,  and  the  sources  of  dignity ;  and  people  are  now  therefore  couched  in  the  co- 
being  so  far  from  diminishing  his  honor,  that  ronation  oath,  which,  by  the  ^tat.  1  W.  &  M.  c. 
they  add  a  particular  glory  to  his  crown  :  for,  6,  is  to  be  administered  to  every  king  and  queea 
while  other  kings  are  absolute  monarchs  over  who  shall  succeed  to  the  impexial  crown  of  these 
innumerable  multitudes  of  slaves,  the  king  of  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops  of 
Britain  has  the  distinguished  glory  of  governing  the  readm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people ;  who 
a  fiee  people,  the  least  of  whom  is  protected  by  on  their  {Kurts  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  al> 
the  laws  ;  he  has  great  prerogatives,  and  a  bound-  legiance. 

less  power  in  doing  good ;  he  is  at  the  same  time  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  take  a  short 
only  restrained  from  acting  inconsistently  with  comparative  review  of  the  power  of  the  executive 
his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  his  people.  To  magistrate,  or  prerogative  of  the  crown  as  it  stood 
understand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri-  in  former  days,  and  as  it  stands  at  present.  And 
tain,  we  may  here  briefly  consider  the  diUie$  of  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  the  laws  for 
the  king.  By  the  British  constitution  there  are  ascertaining,  limiting,  and  restraining  this  prero-^ 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  monarch ;  in  gative,  have  been  made  within  little  more  than 
consideration  of  which,  his  dignity  and  preroga-  160  years ;  or  from  the  petition  of  right  in  3  Car. 
tive  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land :  it  I.  to  the  present  time.  So  that  the  powers  of  the 
bein^  a  malim  in  the  law,  that  protection  and  crown  are  to  all  appearance  greatly  curtailed  and 
subjection  are  reciprocal.  And  these  reciprocal  diminished  since  the  reign  of  king  James  I.,  par- 
duties  are  what  blackstone  apprehends  were  ticularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  star-chamber  and 
meant  bv  the  convention  in  1688,  when  they  de-  high  commission  courts,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
clared  that  king  James  had  broken  the  origioal  I.,  and  by  the  disclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
contract  between  king  and  people.  But,  how-  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  subject,  by  the 
ever,  as  the  terms  of  that  original  contract  same  prince;  by  the  disuse  of  forest  laws  for  a 
were  in  some  measure  disputed,  being  alleg-  century  past :  and  by  the  many  excellent  provi- 
ed  to  exist  principally  in  theory  and  to  be  only  sions  enacted  under  Charles  II. ;  especially  the 
deducible  by  reason  and  the  rules  of  naturad  abolition  of  military  tenures,  purveyance,  and 
law,  in  which  deduction  different  understandings  pre-emption ;  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  the  act 
might  very  considerably  differ ;  it  was,  after  the  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  parliaments  for 
Revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare  these  duties  above  three  years;  and,  since  the  revolution,  by 
expressly,  and  to  reouce  that  contract  to  a  plain  the  strong  and  emphatical  words  in  which  our 
certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might  be  liberties  are  asserted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  act 
formerly  raised  by  weak  and  scrupulous  minds  of  settlement ;  by  the  act  of  triennial,  since  turn- 
about the  existence  of  such  an  original  contract,  ed  into  septennial  elections ;  by  the  exclusion  of 
they  must  now  entirely  cease ;  especially  with  certain  officers  from  the  house  of  commons;  by 
regard  to  every  prince  who  has  reigned  since  rendering  the  seats  of  the  judges  permanent  and 
the  year  1688.  The  principal  duty  of  the  king  their  salaries  independent;  and  by  restraining 
is,  To  govern  hb  people  according  to  law.  Nee  the  king's  pardon  from  obstructing  parliamentary 
regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas.  And  this  is  impeachments.  Besidesallthis,  if  we  consider  how 
not  only  consonant  to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  the  crown  is  impoverished  and  stripped  of  all  its 
liberty,  of  reason,  and  of  society ;  but  has  always  anciept  revenues,  so  that  it  greatly  depends  on  the 
been  esteemed  an  express  pan  of  the  common  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  necessary  support 
law  of  England,  even  when  prerogative  was  at  the  and  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
highest  <  The  king  (says  Bracton,  who  vrrote  think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  strongly 
under  Henry  III.),  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  to  the  popular  scale,  and  that  the  executive  ma- 
man ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the  law  gistrate  has  neither  independence  nor  power 
maketh  the  king ;  for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where  enough  left,  to  form  that  check  upon  the  lords 
will  and  pleasure  rule,  and  not  the  law.'  And  and  commons  which  the  founders  of  our  coDsti- 
Fortescue  lavs  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  <  the  tution  intended.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ta 
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bt  considered  that  every  prince,  in  the  first  par-  Garter  to  direct  the  other  heralds.    Anciently  the 

liament  after  bis  accession,  has  by  long  usage  a  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  crowned  by  the 

tfiily  royal  revenue  settled  upon  him  for  life;  and  kings  of  England  themselves;  but  of  late  the 

has  never  any  occasion  to  apply  further  to  par-  earl  marshal  has  a  special  commission  at  every 

liament  for  supplies,  but  upon  some  puolic  creation  to  personate  the  king.    To  these  may 

necessity.  This  restores  to  him  that  constitutional  be  added  Lyon,  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  who 

independence,  which  at  his  first  accession  seems  is  the  second  king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain ; 

to  be  wanting.    And  then,  with  regard  to  power,  and  also  Ulster,  king  at  arms  for  Ireland.    The 

we  may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  govern-  regalia  of  Lyon  are,  a  crown  of  gold,  with  a 

ment  ai^  sufficiently  strengthened ;  and  that  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  a  gold  tassel,  and  an  ermine 

British  monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  lining ;  a  velvet  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with 

overborne  by  either  the  nobility  or  the  people.  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  embroidered  thereon 

The  instruments  of  power  are  not  perhaps  so  before  and  behind  in  the  prooer  tinctures ;  a  tri- 
pnblic  and  avowed  as  they  formerly  were,  aud  pie  row  of  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  with  an 
therefore  are  the  less  liable  to  jealous  and  invi-  oval  gold  medal  pendant  thereto,  on  one  side  of 
dions  reflections ;  but  they  are  not  the  vreaker  which  is  the  royal  bearing,  and  on  the  other  St. 
upon  that  account  In  short,  our  national  debt  Andrew  with  his  cross  enamelled  in  proper  colors, 
and  taxes  (besides  other  inconveniences)  have  in  and  a  baton  of  gold  enamelled  green,  powdered 
their  natural  consequences,  thrown  such  a  weight  with  the  badges  of  tlie  kingdom.  Formerly  Scot- 
of  power  into  the  executive  scale  of  government,  land  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  one 
as  oar  patriotic  ancestors,  who  gloriously  strug«  on  the  north,  and  the  ether  on  the  south  side 
gled  for  the  abolition  of  the  then  formidable  of  the  Forth ;  and  these  provinces  were  under 
parlsofthe  prerogative,  would  have  been  very  un-  the  management  of  two  deputies  appointed  by 
willing  to  confer.  Witness  the  commissioners,  and  the  lord  Lyon,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all 
the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the  customs,  in  the  business  of  his  office.  Before  the  revolution, 
every  port  of  the  kingdom ;  the  commissioners  the  lord  Lyon  at  his  admission  into  office,  nf as 
of  excise,  and  their  numerous  subalterns,  in  every  solemnly  crowned  by  the  sovereign  or  his  com- 
tnland  district;  the  postmasters  and  their  ser-  missioner,  in  presence  of  the  nobility,  the  officfrs 
vants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  of  state,  &c.,  after  a  suitable  sermon  preached  in 
public  road ;  the  commissioners  of  the  stamps,  the  royal  chapel ;  and  his  crown  was  of  the  same 
and  their  distributors,  which  are  fully  as  scatter-  form  witli  the  imperial  crown  of  the  kingdom. 
ed  and  fully  as  numerous :  the  surveyors  of  On  solemn  occasions  he  wears  the  regalia  above 
booses  and  windows;  the  receivers  of  the  land  described;  at  all  other  times  he  wears  the  oval 
tax ;  and  the  commissioners  of  hackney-coaches;  gold  medal  or  badge  on  his  breast,  suspended  by 
all  which  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  a  broad  green  riband.  He  has  the  absolute  dis- 
appointed by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  plea-  posal  of  all  the  offices  in  his  own  court,  and  of 
sore  without  any  reason  assigned :  these  must  the  heralds  and  pursuivant's  places.  The  mes- 
give  that  power,  on  which  they  depend  for  sub-  sengers  at  arms  throughout  Scotland  are  also 
sisfcnee,  an  influence  amazingly  extensive.  To  created  by  him,  and  are  amenable  to  his  juris- 
this  may  be  added  the  frequent  opportunities  of  diction. 

oonfening  particular  obligations,  by  preference  Ulster  was  substituted,  as  some  say,  in  the 
in  loans,  and  other  money  transactions,  which  room  of  Ireland  king  of  arms,  by  Edward  VI. ; 
will  greatly  increase  this  influence ;  and  that  over  though  the  king  himself  in  hu  journal  takes  no- 
(bose  persons  whose  attachment,  on  account  of  tioe  of  it  as  a  new  institution.  '  There  was  a 
iieir  wealth,  is  frequently  the  most  desirable,  king  of  arms  made  for  Ireland,'  says  he,  *  whose 
All  this  is  the  natural,  though  perhaps  the  unfore-  name  was  Ulster,  and  his  province  was  all  Ire- 
seen  consequence  of  erecting  funds  of  credit,  land  :  and  he  was  the  fouru  king  at  arms,  and 
and,  to  support  them«  establishing  perpetual  the  fin^t  herald  of  Ireland.  The  patent  passed 
taxes;  the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new  since  under  the  great  seal  of  Englanci^  with  an  ample 
the  restoration  in  1660;  and  by  for  the  greatest  testimony  of  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  the 
part  since  the  revolution  in  1688.  The  same  office.  Whether  Ulirter  was  substituted  in  the 
nay  be  said  with  regard  to  the  officers  in  oar  room  of  Ireland  king  of  arms,  or  else  was  newly 
lumerous  army,  and  the  pUces  which  the  army  erected,  such  an  officer  of  the  crown  of  England, 
as  created.  All  which  put  together  give  the  on  which  Ireland  is  dependent,  still  continues, 
executive  power  so  efiective  an  influence  with  and  may  execute  his  henldic  order  in  this  king- 
respect  to  the  people  as  will  amply  make  amends  dom,  tlioug^  out  of  his  province,  in  as  extensive 
for  the  loss  of  external  prerogative.  But  see  our  a  manner  as  either  Clarencieux  or  Nofroy  may 
article  Law.  do  without  the  limits  of  either  of  their  marches. 

RiVG  AT  Arms,  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  Kivo  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  English  bishop  in 

and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whose  business  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Womall  in  1559, 

is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church, 

and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the  armoury.  InEng^  Oxford.    He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  qneen 

land  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  vix.  Garter,  Elizabeth.     In  1605  ne  was  made  dean  of  Christ 

Clarevcieux,  and  Norrot.  See  these  articles.  Church,  and  was  for  several  years  vice-chancellor 

These  two  last  are  also  called  provincial  heralds^  of  Oxford.    In  1611  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 

as  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into  London.  Besides  his  Lectures  upon  Jonah,  deli- 

provinoes.  Thev  have  power  to  visit  noblemen's  vered  at  York,  he  published  several  sermons, 

fiimilies,  to  set  down  their  pedi^;rees,  distinguish  King  James  I.  used  to  style  him  the  king  of 

their  arms,  appoint  persons  theur  arms,  and  with  preachers;  and  lord  chief-justice  Coke  often  de- 
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ctftfedr  that  he  was  the  best  speaker  in  the  star-  Several  translations.    Dr.  King  hated  the  bnui-* 

chamber  in  his  time.  ness  of  an  advocate;  but  prored  au  excelleut 

Kino  (John  Glen),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  judge,  when  appointed  one  of  the  court  of  deW- 

chaplain  to  the&ctoiy'at  Petersburg,  was  born  gates. 

in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cam-        Kino  (William),  D.  D.,  archbishop  of  Dublin 

bridge,  where  he  graduated.    He  was  appointed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  an 

medalist  to  the  empress  Catharine  II.   He  wrote,  ancient  &mily  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  born 

1.  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.    In  1674  he 

church ;  with  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Disci-  entered  into  orders.     In  1679  he  was  promoted 

pline :  2.  Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Russia,  by  Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the 

and  the  Northern  Countries,  with  a  View  of  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick.    In  1687  Peter 

Plying  Mountains  near  Petersburg :  3.  Obser-  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry,  having  publishod 

vations  on  the  Barberini  Vase.     He  died  in  at  London,  in  4to.,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Con- 

1787.  siderations  which  obliged  Peter  Maabj  to  em- 

King  (Sir  Peter),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng-  brace  the  Catholic  Religion,  Dr.  King  imroedi- 

land,  and  nephew  of  the  great  John  Locke,  was  alely  wrote  an  answer.    Mr.  Manby  published  a 

bom  in  Exeter,  in  1669.    His  father  was  a  gro-  reply,  entitled  A  Reformed  Catechising  &c.,  in 

cer  in  that  ci^,  and  intended  him  for  the  same  Reply  to  Mr.  King's  Answer,  &c.    Dr.  King  t9- 

business ;  but,  his  passion  for  learning  soon  ap-  joined  in  A  Vindication  of  the  Answer.     Mr. 

pearing,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  inclination.  Manby  dropped  the  controversy;  but  dispersed 

In  this  he  was  also  encouraged  by  his  uncle,  who  a  loose  sheet,  entitled  A  Letter  to  a  Irriend, 

left  him  half  of  his  valuable  library.    By  his  ad-  showing  the  Vanity  of  this  Opinion,  that  every 

vice  be  went  to  Leyden,  and  on  his  return  stu-  man's  Sense  and  Reason  are  to  Guide  Him  in 

died  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.    In  1691  he  Matters  of  Faith.    This  Dr.  King  refuted  in  A 

published  anonymously,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Refor* 

Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  mation,  lee.     In  1689  he  was  twice  confined  in 

the  Primitive  Church  within  the  first  300  years  the  tower  by  order  of  king  James  II.  and  the 

ai^er  Christ.  London,  1691 ;  8 vo.   He  afterwards  same  year  commenced  D.  D.    In  1690,  upon 

published  a  second  part  of  this  work ;  which  king  James's  retreat  to  France  afler  the  battle  of 

gave  rise  to  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Elys.    In  the  Boyne,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Deny. 

1669  he  was  elected  M. P.  for  Beer-Alston;  In  1692  he  published  at  London,  in  4to.,  The 

which  he  represented  in  seven  successive  parlia-  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late 

ments.    In  1703  he  published  his  Histonr  of  the  King  James's  Government,  &c.    He  had  by  hin. 

Apostles'  Creed,  a  work  of  great  merit  and  learn-  at  his  death,  attested  Touchers  of  every  particular 

ing.   In  1708  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London,  fhct  alleged  in  this  book,  which  are  now  in  the 

and  knighted.    In  1709  he  was  appointed  one  hands  of  his  relations.  In  1693,  finding  the  gveai 

of  the  managers  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  s  trial.    In  number  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  his  diocese  of 

1714,  on  the  accession  of  king  George  I.,  he  was  Deny  increased  by  a  vast  addition  of  ooloniea 

made  lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas :  in  from  Scotland,  Dr.  King,  to  persuade  them  to 

1725  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  King,  conformity  to  the  established  church,  published 

baron  Ockham,  8cc.,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  ap-  A  Discourse  Concerning  the  Inventions  of  Meo 

pointed  lord-chaucellor.    He  resigned  the  seals  in  the  Worship  of  God.     Mr.  Joseph  Boyle,  a 

in  1733,  and  died  in  1734,  leaving  four  sons  and  dissenting  minister,  wrote  an  answer.    Bieplies 

two  daughters.  and  rejoinders  followed.    In  1702  he  published 

King  (William),  a  ihcetions  English  writer  nt  Dublin,  in  4to.,  his  celebrated  Treatise  De 

in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  Origine  Mali.    Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of 

was  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  published  a  traoe- 

Rochester.     He  was  elected  student  of  Christ  lation  of  this,  with  very  valuable  notes^  in  4lo. 

Church  from  Westminster  school,  in  1681,  when  In  the  second  edition  he  has  inserted  a  collecCion 

aged  eighteen.    He  afterwards  studied  the  civil  of  the  author's  papers  on  this  subject,  which  he 

law,  and  took  the  degree  of  J.  C.  D.    He  soon  had  received  from  his  relations.    In  this  exoal- 

acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  and  obtained  lent  treatise  Dr.  King  proves,  that  there  is  more 

great  practice.    He  attenaed  the  earl  of  Pern-  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral  evil.     His 

broke,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  into  that  king-  sermon,  preached  at  Dublin  in  1709,  was  pub- 

dom,  where  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate,  lished  under  the  title  of  Divine  Pndcstinatioa 

sole  commissioner  of  the  prises,  keeper  of  the  and  ForeknowledgeConsistentwith  the  Freedom 

records,  and  vicar-general  to  the  lord  primate  of  of  Man's  Will.    This  was  attacked  by  Anthony 

Ireland.    He  at  leneth,  however,  returned  to  Collins,  esq.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Vindica- 

Eogland,  and  retired  to  his  student's  phice  at  tion  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  &c.  He  rablished 

C tost  Church.    He  died  December  25tti,  1712.  likewise,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Coneecm- 

His  principal  witings  are,  1.  Animadversions  on  tion  of  Churches;  showing  what  is  meant  by 

a  Pretended  Account  of  Denmark,  written  by  dedicating   diem,   with   the   grounds  of   diat 

Mr.  Molesworth,  afterwards  lord  Molesworth.  office.     He  died  in  1720.     Dr.  King  vias  witty 

This  work  procured  Dr.  King  the  place  of  secre-  as  well  as  profound.    Being  disappointed  in  hu 

tary  to  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.     2.  Dia-  expectations  of  the  primacy  of  Ireland  on  the 

logues  of  the  Dead.     3.  The  Art  of  Love,  in  death  of  archbishop  Lindsey,  and  hearing  it  vias 

imitation  of  Ovid  De  Arte  Amandi.  4.  A  volume  assigned  as  a  reason  for  passing  him  over,  that 

of  poems.  5.  Usefol  Transactions.  6  An  Histori-  he  was  too  for  advanced  in  years,  he  reoeived  Dr. 

cal  Account  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  heroes.    7.  Boulter,  tlie  new  primate,  at  his  first  Tiiity  with 
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oul  the  oompliment  of  rising  to  salate  him,  apo-  couTer,  od  die  west  coast  of  North  America,  ei- 

loKising  for  the  incivility  by  saying,  <  My  lord,  I  tending  from  north  to  south  about  130  miles.    It 

am  sure  your  grace  will  forgive  me,  because  yoa  is  at  its  northera  part  about  forty-fiye  miles 

know  I  am  too  old  to  rise/  broad;  but,  gradually  diminishei  to  little  mora 

KzMO  (William),  LL.D.,  principal  of    St.  than  one  mile.    On  the  eastern  shore  of  this  ar- 

Mary's  Hall  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Stepney  in  chipelago  Vanoouyer's  party  dtscoyered  some 

Middlesex  in  1685.     He  graduated  in  1715,  square  grounds  in  a  good  state  of  cultiyation» 

was  made  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  and  producing  a  pbnt  not  unlike  tobacco.  Long. 

carlofArraB,asebaiiceUoT9of  theuniyersity;  and  223^  45'  to  225^  sr  SO'  £.,  lat.  56^  lO'  to  58* 

priacipaU  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hudson,  in  1719.  18*  N. 

When  he  stood  candidate  for  M.P.  for  the  uai-  Kivo  Georob  the  Tsimn's  Island,  or  Ota- 
yenity,  he  resigned  his  office  of  secretary,  but  ebitb.  See  Otabeite. 
enmred  his  other  preferment  to  his  death.  Dr.  Kikq  George  the  Third's  Sound,  a  large 
Clark,  who  opposed  him,  carried  the  election;  hay  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  divided 
and  after  this  disaopointment,  he,  in  1727,  went  into  two  harbours.  Princess  Royal  Harbour  on 
oyer  to  Irebuid«  where  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  the  west,  and  Oyster  Harbour  on  the  east,  which 
called  The  Toast,  a  political  satire,  prwted  and  afford  many  conyeniences  for  shipping.  The  en- 
given  away  to  his  friends,  but  never  sold.  On  trance  is  between  two  distant  points.  Mount 
tbededicationofDr.Radcliff*s  library,  in  1749,  Gardner  and  Bald  Head;  and  several  islands 
he  delivered  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  at  Ox-  •  are  included  within  its  limits.  See  Holland, 
ford,  which  was  received  with  the  highest  accla-  New..t 

nations;  but  when  printed  was  attacked  in  KIN&-AN-FOU,  or  Kyganfan,  a  city  of 

sevend  pamphl^.  Again,  at  the  contested  elec-  China  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 

tion  in  Oxfordshire,  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  see,  and  on  the  river  Kankian,  the  navicpaion  of 

Tory  interest  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  which  is  rather  dangerous  here.    The  embassy 

Whigs,  and  he  was  libeUed  in  newspapers  and  under  lord  Amherst  observed  several  new  build- 

pamphlets,  against  which  he  defended  himself  in  ings  going  on,  and  extensive  cotton  and  linea 

ao  apology,  and  wam^y  retaliated  on  his  adver-  manvfoctuxes  here.  The  gardens  under  the  walla 

series.    He  wrote  several  other  pieces,  and  died  occupy  a  large  space. 

IB  1762.    He  was  a  polite  Mholar,  an  excellent  KING  •APPLE,  n.  s.    A  kind  of  apple, 

orator,  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  and  much  es-  The  kingappU  it  preferred  before  the  jenaettiog . 

teemed  for  his  learning  and  wit.  .    Morthmr, 

Kino  and  Quben  County,  a  county  of  the  KING'-CRAFT,  n.  i .    Ring  and  craft    Th% 

east  part  of  X^iginia,  bounded  N.  N.  £.  by  Essex  &rt  of  govemiug.    A  word  commonly  used  by 

and    Middlesex  counties,  east    by  Gloucester  king  James, 

county,  S.S.W.  by  King  William  county,  and  KING'-CUP,  n.  t.    King  and  cup.   The  name 

west  by  Caroline  county.    Distance  from  Wash-  is  properly,  according  to  Gerard,  King  Cob.  The 

iogton  140  miles.    Chief  town,  Dunkirk.  flower  of  the  crowfoot ;  the  plant  itself. 

Kino  Geobge,  a  county  of  the  north-east  Strow  me  the  groande  with  dafTadown-dillies, 

part  of  Virginia,  bounded  north-west  and  north  ^^^  cowslips,  and  tdngeupt,  and  loved  lillies. 

^the  Potomac,  east  by  Westmoreland  county,  .        .    ^         .  ^«**'*  ,***?*f^*'  Caiender. 

aoudi  by  the  Rappahannock,  and  west  by  Stai-  ^''~  "k*!S  *"  *  ,"^^  ^  ^J^  «^"j 

ford  00^.    ]^^r^  froi^  Washington  west  ^^^^S^         ^^                       1^^ 

eighty  miles.                           ^    .  ,    j     r  *u  Fair  is' the  Hn^fliy  that  in  meadow  blows, 

'^L"  «  ^.^^*  •  UtAjws,  two  islands  of  the  Fair  is  the  dahiythZt  beside  her  gmws.        Gay. 


Sooth  Pacific  Oood,  discovered  by  Byron,  in  irrwnnnQHFii  «.  .     n.i«M»^.     a  ««uw.i«««>r 

17W,andyisitedl^«ptainCookinl773.  On  ^jKINGTISHER,fi.f.    Halcyon.   Aspeciesof 

^a^Vl  .S^'  ""*''?*K!S  ^t  **  w  ••  When  dew  lefiething  on  the  pasture  fields 

opMsed  by  the  natives,  aud^ashot^  ne  moon  bestows,  W^/Wkm  p!^  on  shore. 

DM,  one  asaa  was  kiUed.    The  rest  fled;  but  ^        ^  '      jlf^y,  Ftfyii. 

two  eaneet  were  brought  off  to  the  ship,  of  cu-  Bittsns,  herons,  sea-gulls,  iUf«/Ubm,  and  watefw 

nous  workmanship.     One  was  thirty-two  feet  rate,  are  great  enemies  to  fish. 

ong :  they  censistea  of  well-wrought  planks  sewed  Uanimti^t  Htubrndiy, 

ogether,  aad  over  eveiy  seam  there  was  a  strip  King-Fisner.    See  Alcedo. 

of  tortoise-shell,  eleverly  fiutened.    A  mast  was  Kings,  Books  of,  tw«»  canonical  books  of  the 

hoisted  in  each  of  Ihem,  and  a  matting  sail.  The  Old  Testament,  containing  the  histoi^  of  the 

bouses  were  low  hovels,  thatehed  with  cocoas  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  begiiming  of 

nut  branches.    The  cocoaF^iut  tree  furnished  the  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylonish 

natives  with  food,  sails,  cordage,  timber,  and  captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  600  years.    It  is 

▼emek  to  hold  water.    The  shore  appeared  to  be  generally  supposeo,  and  seems  ve^  probable, 

covered  with  ooral,  and  pearl  oysters.    Byron  that  these  books  were  composed  by  Ezra,  who 

got  several  boat-loads  ot  oocoa-nuts,  a  great  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records, 

quantity  of  scurvy-grass,  and  excellent  freshwater  King's  Bench.    See  Bkncb. 

here,  but  the  last  is  scarce.    Long,  14^  3'  W.,  KINGSBURY,  a  post  town  of  Washington 

lat  14^  35'  S.  county.  New  York,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ilud- 

King  Gxorge's  Soi^nd,  a  name  given  by  cap*  soh ;  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Albany,  Washing- 

uin  Cook  to  N ootka  SouKd  ;  which  see.  ton  432.     population  227a.     It  contains  two 

Kino  Gsonob  the  Thied's  Aechipelago,  Baptist  meeting-houses, 

an  exteoeive  group  of  islvids,  so  called  by  Vaiw  Kino's  Coi7Ntt,  a  coun^  of  Ireland,  in  the 
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profince  of  Leinster,  so  named  from  king  Philip  KING'SPEAR,  n.t.  Asphodelta.  A  pktnt 
of  Spain,  husband  to  queen  Mary  I.  It  is  KINGSTON  (Elizabeth,  duchess  of  %  born  in 
bounded  on  the  north  by  West  Meath ;  on  the  1720,  was  the  daughter  of  colonel  Chudleigh, 
east  by  Kildare ;  on  the  south  by  Tipperary  and  governor  of  Chelsea  College.  From  youth  to 
Queen's  County,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  age  she  was  celebrated  for  intrigue,  and  owes 
Barrow ;  and  by  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  her  place  in  history  to  her  remarkable  trial  for 
on  the  west,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  bigamy.  She  was  at  ftrst  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Shannon.  It  is  a  fine  fruitful  country,  contain-  princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of  George  III. ; 
ing  257,510  Irish  plantation  acres,  fifty-six  pa-  in  which  situation  she  received  a  proposal  of 
rishes,  eleven  baronies,  and  two  boroughs.  It  is  marriage  from  the  duke  of  Hamilton :  nut  be- 
about  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  from  seven-  ing  informed,  though  falsely,  that  he  had  forgot- 
teen  to  thirty  broad.  The  chief  town  is  Philips-  ten  her  while  on  the  continent,  she  gave  her 
town.  hand  privately  to  captain  Hervey,  R.  N.,  aftei^ 

Kino's  Couvty,  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  wards  earl  of  .Bristol.    At  about  this  period  of 

county  of  New  York,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  her  life,  attending  a  masqnerade  where  George  II. 

Island,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Queen's  County,  came  incog.,  his  majesty  laid  his  hand  on  her 

north  by  New  York  county,  west  by  Hudson's  exposed  bosom,  and  exclaimed,  '  A  soft  place. 

River  and  the  Ocean,  and  south  by  the  Atlantic.  Eve.'    To  which,  regardless  of  his  rank,  she  is 

It  is  ten  miles  long  and  eight  broad  ;  is  divided  said  to  have  replied,  laying  her  hand  on  the 

into  six  townships ;  and  contained  3063  citizens,  king's  head,  'A  softer  place,  your  majesty.'   Her 

and  1432  slaves,  in  1795.  marriage  (August  4th,  1744)  had  been  kept  a 

King's  County,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  secret,  and  her  subsequent  refusal  of  advantage- 
comprehending  the  lands  on  the  south-west  and '  ous  proposals  of  marriage  having  offended  her 
south  sides  of  the  basin  of  Minas.  It  has  con-  mother,  she  now  went  abroad  with  a  major  in 
stderable  settlements  on  the  Habitant,  the  Ca-  the  army.  They  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where 
naid,  and  the  Comwallis,  which  are  navigable  they  parted.  Here  she  is  said  to  have  been  well 
for  about  five  miles  up.  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  on  her  re- 

KING'S-EVIL,  n.  f.    King  and  evil.    A  scro-  turn  to  England  she  resumed  her  situation  at 

fulous  distemper,  in  which  the  glands  are  ul-  the  British  court.    Desirous  of  terminating  her 

cerated,  commonly  believed  to  be  cured  by  the  union  with  captain  Hervey,  she  adopted  at  this 

touch  of  a  king.  time  the  expeoient  of  tearing  the  leal  out  of  the 

Sore  eyes  are  frecjucntly  a  spedes  of  the  Hn^mU,  Parish  register,  in  which  their  marriage  was  en- 

and  take  their  beginning  from  vicious  hamours  in-  tered ;  but,,  repenting  of  this  step  on  his  suc- 

ilaming  the  tunica  adnata.         WimmarCt  Surgery,  ceeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived  to  have  the 

King's  Evil.    See  Medicine.  ^^  replaced.    Through  all  these  scenes  she  was 

KING'SHIP,  n.  f .  From  king.  Royalty;  mo-  only  known  to  the  public  as  Miss  Chudleigh. 

narchy.  ^^^  long  after,  the  duke  of  Kingston  made  her 

They  designed   and  propoMKi  to  me  the  new-  5?  offer,  on  which  she  endeavored  to  procure  a 

modelfing^sovereignty  aifiiEng^   without  any  <**^orce  from  lord  Bristol.     This  he  at  first  oo- 

leality  of  power,  or  without  any  necessity  of  subjec-  POsed,  but  at  length  assented  to  it,  and  the 

lion  and  obedience.  King  CharUt.  wished-for  separation  was  arranged.     On  the 

We  know  how  successful  the  late  usurper  was.  Sf.**  ®^  ^"^H'  }'^^h  ^^"^  married  to  Evelyn 

while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  leaf  against  Pierrepont,  duke  of  Kmgston,  on  whose  death 

Hngthip;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imposture,  m  1773  she  found  herself  left  mistress  of  a 

upon  his  aspiring  to  the  same  himself,  he  was  pre-  large  fortune,  under  the  condition  of  her  not 

sently  deserted  and  opposed  by  them,  and  never  able  marrying  again.      But  the  heirs  of  the  duke 

to  crown  his  usurped  ^:reatness  with  the  addition  of  commenced  a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy,  when 

that  title  which  he  passionately  thirsted  after.  &m<A.  she  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  and 

King's  Island,  an  island  at  the  west-end  of  found  guilty :  on  her  pleading  the  privilege  of 

Bass'  Straits,  about  thirty  miles  long  from  north  peerage,  however,  punishment  of  burning  in  the 

to  south,  and  twelve  or  eleven  broad.  The  highest  tiand  was  remitted,  and  she  was  discharged  on 

part  is  400  or  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  paying  the  fees.    The  remainder  of  her  life  was 

It  is  inhabited  only  by  the  kangaroo  and  wombat ;  spent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  a  seat  near  Fon- 

but  various  species  of  seals  are  found  on  its  tainebleau  in  France,  August  28th,  1768. 
shores.  There  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  here.    The       Kingston,  a  principal  town  of  Jamaica,  is 

hills  are  covered  with  wood.    The  north  end  of  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Port- 

the  island  is  in  39®  36'  S.  lat,  and  143°  54'  £.  Royal.    It  was  founded   in  1693,  when    the 

long.    Distance  from  the  main  land  forty-eight  repeated  desolations  by  earthquakes  and  fires 

miles.  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port  Royal.     It 

King's  Island,  a  small  island  in  Behring's  extends  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  from 

Straits,  so  called  by  captain  Cook.  north  to  south,  and  about  as  much  from  east  to 

King's  Island,  an  island  near  the  north-west  west  on  the  harbour.  According  to  the  original 
coast  of  North  America,  so  named  by  Vancouver,  plan  it  was  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  little  more  ogram,  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in 
than  six  in  breaddi,  being  separated  from  the  breadUi ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  much 
continental  shore  of  New  Albion,  by  Banke's  extended  beyond  this  limit.  The  principal 
canal,  and  by  Fisher*^  canal  from  the  Princess  church  is  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  with  fonr 
Royal  Islands.  Long.  232^  9*  to  232^  43'  W.,  aisles,  and  a  fine  organ.  There  is  also  a  Presby-  o 
lat.  51<*  56'  to  52''  26^  N.  terian  church,  a  theatre,  a  free-school  established 
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IB  1739,  a  poorJiouse,  and  a  public  hospital  others  in  the  chapel. — ^This  town  sent  members 
here.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
batdier*s  meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  European  vege-  IIL ;  but  ceased  afterward,  in  consequence  of  a 
tables.  There  are  also  great  quantities  of  the  petition  from  the  corporation  praying  to  be  re- 
finest  pine  apples  and  tropical  fruits.  This  town  leased  from  the  burden  I  The  Lent  assizes  are 
enjoys  the  benefit  uf  the  sea  breezes  which  blow  re-  held  at  this  place.  Here  is  a  free-school,  founded 
gularly  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  temper  the  by  queen  Elizabeth,  the  school-room  of  which 
heal  of  the  climate ;  but  the  acclivity  on  which  was  an  ancient  chapel  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Maiy 
the  town  is  situated  has  the'  inconvenience  of  Magdalen.  An  ^ms-house  for  twelve  poor  per- 
admitting,  during  the  wet  season,  a  free  passage  sons  was  founded  here  b^  William  Cleve,  esq. 
to  torrents  of  rain,  which  often  render  the  streets  alderman  of  London,  which  was  endowed  witn 
impassable  for  wheel-carriages.  It  is  governed  lands,  the  present  annual  income  of  which  is 
by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  com-  £120.  The  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames  was 
mon  councilmen,  a  recorder,  two  solicitors,  and  the  most  ancient  on  that  nver  except  London 
a  treasurer,  and  returns  three  members  to  the  Bridge ;  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  modem  one 
house  of  assembly.  The  thermometer  ranges  at  an  expense  of  £40,000.  It  is  ten  miles  south* 
between  96^  and  76^  Ten  miles  firom  Spanish  west  of  London. 
Town.  King  William,  acounty  of  Virginia,  bounded 

Kemgston,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  N.N.E.  by  Kins  and  Queen  county,  S.S.W.  by 

Vinceof  s  in  the  West  Indies,  is  situated  at  the  York  River,  and  west  by  Caroline  county. 

bc»d  of  a  bay  of  this  naiqe,  on  the  south-western  KING-YUEN-FOU,    a   city  of  China,    in 

shore  of  the  island,  in  St.  George's  parish.  Long.  Quangsee,  of  the  first  rank.    It  is  situated  on  a 

BV*  W.,  lat.  13°  6*  N.  large  river,  surrounded  bv  mountains, and  inhab- 

KiNGSTOH,  a  considerable  town  of  Upper  ilea  by  a  very  unpolishea  race.    Gold  is^  found 

Canada,  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  the  district 

St.  Lawrence,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  KING'STONE,  n.$,    Sqttatina.    A  fish. 

Ontario.    It  was  founded  in  1784,  on  the  ground  KINHOA-FOU,  a  Chinese  city  of  the  first 

upon  which  formerly  stood  Fort  Frontenac ;  it  rank,  in  Tche-kiang.    It  stands  nearly  in  the 

now  presents  a  firont  of  neariy  three  quarters  of  centre  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  of  a  con- 

a  mile,  extending  in  depth  about  600  yards.  The  siderable  river,  and  was  formerly  of  great  extent, 

streets  run  regularly  at  right  angles  with  each  On  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  it  was  almost 

other,  but  are  not  paved:  the  number  of  the  destroyed,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt  on  the 

houses  may  be  estimated  at  about  450 ;  some  of  same  scale.    The  country  round  abounds  with 

them  of  stone,  but  the  greater  number  of  wood,  rice  and  wine ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  to  al 

The  public  buildings  are  a  government  and  parts  of  the  empire  in  dried  plums  and  hams« 

court-house,  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  church.  Long.  119°  16'  £.,  lat  29°  16'  N. 

market-house,  jail,  and  hospital,  besides  the  gar-  KiNIC  Acid,  in  chemistry,  acidum  kinicum, 

rison,  block-houses,  and  government  magazines,  from  kini,  the  French  name  of  cinchona,  from 

whar6,  and  spacious  warehouses ;  in  fi&ct,  this  which  it  is  obtained.    Let  a  watery  extract  from 

is  now  the  main  entrep6t  between  Montreal  and  hot  infusions  of  the  bark  in  powder  be  made, 

the  settlements  along  tne  lakes.    The  harbour  is  Alcohol  removes  the  resinous  part  of  this  extract^ 

commodious  and  well  sheltered  for  ships  not  and  leaves  a  viscid  residue,  of  a  brown  color, 

requiring  more  than  three  fiatthoms  water,  and  which  has  hardly  any  bitter  taste,  and  which 

has  good  anchorage  close  to  the  north-eastern  consists  of  kinate  of  lime  and  a  mucilaginous 

extremity  of  the  town.  The  entrance  is  defended  matter.    This  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 

by  a  battery  on  Mississaga  Point,  and  another  liquor  is  filtered  and  left  to  spontaneous  evapo- 

on  Point  Frederick.    Kingston  also  possesses  ration  in  a  warm  place.    It  becomes  thick  like 

one  of  the  best  harbours  on  lake  Ontario,  and  it  syrup,  and  then  deposits  by  degrees  crystalline 

is  a  very  important  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Bri-  plates,  sometimes  hexaedral,  sometimes  rhom- 

tain  in  this  quarter.    190  miles  north-west  of  ooidal,  sometimes  square,  and  always  colored 

Montreal.    Long.  76"  40'  W.,  lat.  44"*  8*  N.  slightly  of  a  reddish-brown.     These  plates  of 

Kingston,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  kinate  of  lime  must  be  purified  by  a  second 

in  Addison  county,  Vermont    Population  324.  crystallisation     They  are  then  dissolved  in  ten 

There  are  numerous  small  towns  of  this  name  or  twelve  times  their  weight  of  water,  and  very 

in  the  United  States.  dilute  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  poured  into  the 

Kingston  upon  Hull.    See  Hull.  solution,  till  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.    By 

Kingston  upon  Thames,  a  corporate  town  in  filtration  the  oxalate  or  lime  is  separated,  and  the 

Surry,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.    A  naftional  kinic  acid,  being  concentrated  oy  spontaneous 

counnl  was  held  here  in  838,  at  which  Egbert,  evaporation,  yields  regular  crystals.    It  is  de- 

the  first  king  of  all  England,  with  his  son  Ethel-  composed  by  heat.    While  it  forms  a  soluble 

wolf,  were  present;  and  several  of  the  Saxon  salt  with  lime,  it  does  not  precipitate  lead  or 

monaichs  were  crowned  here ;  and  close  to  the  silver  from  their  solutions.    These  are  characters 

north  side  of  the  church  [is  a  large  stone,  on  sufficiently  distinctive.    The  kinates  are  scarcely 

which,  tradition  says,  they  sat  during  the  cere-  known  ;  that  of  lime  constitutes  seven  per  cent. 

Aony.    On  the  same  side  was  formerly  a  chapel,  of  cinchona.*    We  are  Indebted  for  the  aiscoveiy 

adorned  with  the  figures  of  diflerent  kings  who  to  a  Mr.  Deschamps,  apothecary  at  Lyons,  who 

bad  been  crowned  here.    By  the  inscriptions  described  the  salt  in  the  48th  volume  of  the  An- 

over  these  figures  it  appeared  that  some  of  them  nales  de  Chimie.    He  obtained  it  by  macerating 

have  been  crowned  in  the  market-place,  and  the  bark  in  cold  water ;  aAerwards  pvanorating 
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the*  solution,  and  leaving  it  to  cmtallise.    The  bntlt  prison.     During  the  wtf  Kinsale 

ciystals  produced  were  equal  to  about  seren  per  i>laoe  of  much  business,  being  frequented  bj 

cent,  of  the  baik  employed.    He  did  not  prose-  rich  homeward  bound  fleets^  and  ships  of  war- 

cute  his  enquiry  further;  and  it  was  not  until  The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  perfectly  se- 

some  experiments  which  were  afterwards  under-  cure,  and  so  large,  that  the  English  and  Dutch 

taken  upon  it  by  VauqueUn^  that  the  salt  in  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  ame 

question  was  found  to  contain  a  new  aoid.  time.    Tliere  is  a  dockyard  lor  repairing  ships 

KINO,  in  chemistry,  is  an  astringent  black  of  war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  whait  for  landing 

resinous  substance,  commonlv  called  a  gum,  and  shipping  heavy  artilleiy.    Ships  may  sail  in  • 

but  very  improperly;  for,  as  Vauquelin  has  re-  or  out  of  this  hari>our,  keeping  tne  middle  of 

marked,  it  has  neitiier  the  physical  nor  chemical  the  channel,  with  the  utmost  safety.    Within  die 

properties  diaracieristic  of  those  vegetable  pro-  haven  on  the  west  side  lies  a  great  shelf^  whidi 

ducts.    According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  me  kino  now  shoots  (u  off  from  the  land ;  but  leaves  an  ample 

known  in  the  shops  is  principally  imported  from  passage  by  the  side  of  it,  whidi  is  many  fiuboma 

Jamaica;  and  is  an  extract  from  the  coccoloba  deep.    Lord  Kinsale  has  the  ancient  privilege 

weifera,  or  sea-side  grape.    It  is  neariy  wholly  of  keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  king's  presence, 

soluble  in  hot  water  ana  hot  alcohol,  and  chiefly  being  uncnlly  descended  from  John  de  Courcy, 

consists  of  tannin  in  a  particular  state ;  which  earl  of  Ulster,  who  first  obtained  this  privilege, 
has  the  property  of  precipitating  the  salts  of  iron       KINSTOLK,  n.  s.  ^     See  Kiv.    Fersons  ol 
of  a  green  color,  inst^  of  black.    With  gela-       Kins'ii an,  n.  i.       >  the  same  family,  or  con 
tine  it  forms  a  rose  colored  coagulum.    It  is  in        Kims'woman,  n.  s.  j  sanguinity. 
appearance  very  like  the  resin  called  sanguis        My  kmtfcik  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  fiienda 

diaconis ;  much  redder,  more  firm,  resinous,  and  forgotten  me.  Jok  six.  14. 

astringent  than  catechu.    It  is  now  in  common  /^^  J^T  ^  ™de  *;  ^  ^mn  o«t  of  the  neaicst 

use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  vegetable  J'J*^*  ""  **^  J"*8®*  "•  ""•  *"    s^JT^ 

astringents  or  s^tics,  in  Ae  materia  medica.  ^"^  lorf.,  since  their  fi««  gianU  of  tho^h!^ 


^                         .                  ...  Whom  kmtmoi  to  the  crown  the  heraldi  deemed, 

manufactures  ate  cutlery  ware,  leather,  shoes,  Drvden. 

&c.    It  was  formeriy  a  veiy  mean  place,  but  Let  me  stand  excluded  from  my  right, 

many  good  houses  have  been  lately  built,  and  Robbed  of  my  kinmum'i  arms,  who  fint  appeared  in 

the  streets  much  improved :  Silesias  and  coarse  fight.                                        Id,  FabUa, 

cottons  are  now  a  principal  manufacture.    It  There  u  a  branch  of  the  Medicis  in  Naples :  the 

is  twenty-four  miles  nortn  of  Edinburgh,  and  head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kin$man  by  the  ^reat 

fifteen  south  of  Perth.  duke,  and  'tis  thought  will  suoeeed  to  his  dominions. 

KiNBoss,  or  KiHBOss-SBiRE,  a  small  county  of  Jddk<m  en  itahf. 

Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  Kmman  beloved,  and  as  a  son,  by  me ! 

south,  by  that  of  Fife;  and  on  the  west  and  north  When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 

by  Perthshire.    It  is  almost  circular,  and  about  ^  sculptured  form  of  my  old  favourite  baid. 

thirty  miles   in  circumference.      It    sends    a  I  reverence  leel  for  hmi,  and  love^fbr  tiiee. 

member  to  parliament,  conjointly  ^ith  Clack-  a  passing  beggar  hath  STheS  S^   ^^*" 

^^TV^r^^'^Z^lAvJ^^'  ^:  Wjwith  sSSe  eyes  my  kin^  looked  on  me. 

Cieisn,  Kinross,  urweil,  and  x'ortmoaK.    ine  »     #       «        Mafitriwi  hertrum 

middle  part  is  occupied  by  that  beautifol  expanse  ^nd  now  I  take  my  leave,  bnploring  yon 

of  water  Loch-Leven,  and  from  its  banks  the  i„  ^j  ^      ^  „i   ^            ^^^     *  ' 

ground  nses  towards  the  north,  with  a  gentle  As  doth  b^mne  your  near  and  iaithful  ^ 

declivity;  but,  towards  the  south,  the  rise  is  And  not  less  loyal  eitiien  and  subject, 

more  abrupt  and  rugged.    Agriculture  is  well  Byron,  MariM  Fciiwv. 

attended  to,  and  the  county  is  in  a  high  state  of  KINTYRE,  or  Caktyee,    from  Caiitierre, 

improvement,  producing  good  crops;  and  on  i.  e.  a  headland,  the  south  division  of  Argyleshire. 

the  sides  of  the  lake  are  several  seats.    In  the  It  is  a  peninsula,  stretching  thirty-seven  miles 

different  districts  are  abundance  of  lime-stone  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  in  breadth.    It 

and  coal.    Iron-stone  is  also  met  with.  is  mostly  plain,  arable,  and  populous;  inhabited 

KINSALE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  promiscuously  by  Uiehlanders  and  Lowlanders ; 

of  Cork,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon,  the  latter  being  invited  to  settle  by  the  Aigyle 

186  miles  from  Dublin.    It  is  reckoned  the  third  family  in  this  place  to  cultivate  the  lands.    It  is 

town  in  the  kingdom,  and  inferior  only  to  Cork  divided  by  Locfafyne  from  Aigyle  Proper.  There 

in  point  of  trade.    It  is  neat,  well  built :  is  go-  are  many  villages  in  this  district,  but  no  town  of 

vemed  by  a  sovereign  and  a  recorder,  and  de-  consequence,  except  Campbeltown.      Kintyre 

fended  by  a  strong  fort,  built  by  king  Charles  was  granted  to  the  house  of  Aivyle,  after  sup- 

II.  called  Charles  s  Fort    On  the  opposite  shore  pressing  a  rebellion  of  the  MacSionalds  of  toe 

there  are  two  well  built  villages,  called  Cove  Isles,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

and  Scilly.    In  the  town  and  liberties  are  six  tury,  and  the  grant  was  sd^erwards  ratified  by 

parishes  containing  6846  acres.    The  barracks  pariiament.     The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 

bold  twelve  companies  of  foot.    In  the  centre  Macdonalds,  Maceachans,  Mackays,  and  Mac- 

of  the  town  is  a  good  market-house,  and  a  strong  matlis.    See  Argyu. 
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KINZIG,  a  circuit  of  the  grand  duchy  of  liaxneoty  which  occasioned  a  controvert  with  deaa 

Badeiiy  established  in  1810.    It  comprises  ten  Tucker.    In  1777  he  became  editor  of  a  new 

bailiwics,  and  extends  along  the  Kinzigy  from  the  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.      Five 

Rhine  on  the  west,  to  Wirtemberg  on  the  east ;  volnmes  were  publiAea  during  his  life,  and  the 

comprehending  the  southern  put  of  the  mar-  greater  part  or  the  sixth  prepared  before  he 

giaviate  of  Baden,  the  traek  called  the  Ortenau,  died,    in  1788  he  published  the  Life  of  cap- 

and  the  lordship  of  Woifach.    The  chief  town  tain  Cook,  in  1  vol.  4to.,  and  a  Life  of  Dr.  Lara« 

is  Offenbnrg.    Population  118,000.  ner,  prefixed  to  his  works.  'He  also  wrote  tli4 

KIPLING  (Thomas),  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Histoiy  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  St^  John's  College ;  Great  Britain,  contained  in  the  New  Annual 
Cambridge;  where  he  proceeded  B. A.  in  1768;  Register;  with  various  other  tracts^  sermons, 
nod  M.AI  in  1771;  badielor  of  divinity  in  1779;  &c.  The  university  of  Edinbuigfa  presented 
and  doctor  in  1784 ;  at  which  time  he  was  ap-  him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  died  at  West- 
pointed   deputy  profiBssor  of  divinitr,  under  minster  in  1795. 

bishop  Watson.    In  1793  he  rendered  himself  KIKCHER  (Athanasius),  a  famous  philoso- 

obnoxious  by  leading  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  pher  and  mathematician,  bom  at  Fulde  m  1601. 

William  Frend,  of  Jesus  College,  for  professing  In  1618  he  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Je- 

Unitarianiam  while  he  held  a  fellowship;  in  con-  suits,  and  taught  philosophy,  mathematics,  the 

sequence  of  which,  that  gentleman  was  expelled  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  in  the  university 

the  university.    The  doctor  being  afterwards  se-  of  Wirtshurg,  with  great  applause  till  1631.  He 

lected  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  then  went  to  France  on  account  of  the  ravages 

Codex  of  Bern,  the  lealots,  who  were  already  committed  by  the  Swedes  in  Franconia,  and 

embittered  against  him,  attacked  this  work  with  lived  some  time  at  Avignon.    Hewas  aftenrards 

great  acrimony.     He  was,  however,  consoled  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in 

for  the  mortifications  he  endured  by  being  made  the  Roman  College,  collected  a  rich  cabinet  of 

dean  of  Peterborough.    He  died  at  Holme,  in  machines  and  antiquities,   and  died  in  1680. 

Yorkidiire,  in  1823.    The  dean's  works  ace — 1;  His  works  anmunt  to  twenty-two  vols.  foUo, 

The  Elementary  Parts  of  Dr.  Smith's  Complete  eleven  in  4to.,  and  three  in  8vo. ;  most  of  them 

System  of  Optics,  4to.  1778 ;  Codex  Theodort  are  rather  curions  than  useful ;  but  they  display 

Bene  Cantabrigiensis,  Evangelia  et  Apostolorum  great  talent  and  deep  erudition.    The  principal 

Acta  Complectens,  Quadratis   Literis  Gneco-  are,   1.  Praelusiones  Magnetic^.    2.   Priroitie 

Latintts,  folio,  8  vols.  1 793 ;  The  Articles  of  the  Gnomonice  Catoptrics.    3.  Ars  magnie  Lucis 

Church  of  England,  proved  not  to  be  Calvin-  et  Umbm.    4.  Musurgia  Universalis.    5.  Obe- 

istic,  8vo.  1803 ;  and  an  8vo.  pamphlet,  entitled  liscus  Pamphilius.     6.   Oedipus  ^gyptiacus, 

Cermin  Accusations  brought  lately  by  the  Irish  4  vols,  folio.     7.   Itinerarium  Extaticum.     8. 

Papists  against  British  and  Irish  Protestants  ex*  Obeliscus  ^gytianus,  in  4  vols,  folio.    9.  Mun- 

amined,  1809.  dus  Subterraneas.    10.  China  lUustrata. 

KIPPING,  or  KiPPiNOius  (Henry),  a  learned  iKibcher  (Conrad),  a  learned  German,  who 

German   LuUieran,  bom  at  Bostock;    where,  published  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordance  of 

after  having  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  the  Old  Testament;  with  the  Hebrew  words  ar- 

was  met  by  some  soldiers  who  pressed  him  into  ranged  alphabetically,  and  the  corresponding 

the  service.    This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  Greek  under  them ;  in  1602. 

following  his  studies.    One  day  while  he  was  KIRCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German 

upon  duty,  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand  and  divine,  born  at  Lubec  in  1575.    He  studied  in 

Statius's  Xliebaid  in  the  other,  a  Swedish  coan^  several  places  of  Germany ;  in  1603  vras  made 

tellor,  who  perceived  him  in  Uiat  attitude,  came  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  and  in  1613 

np  to  him,  entered  into  discourse  with  him,  and  rector  of  the  university  at  Lubec.  •  He  exercised 

then  taking  him  to  his  house,  mad«  him  hislibn^  this  last  employment  with  extraordinary  appli- 

rian,  and  procured  him  the  under-rectorship  of  cation  duriqg  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  in 

the  college  of  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1678.  1643.    He  wrote  several  works ;  the  most  es- 

He  wrote  many  works  in  Latin;  the  principal  teemed  of  which  are,  1.  DeFuneribus  Romano- 

of  which  are,  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Antiquiues  rum.    2.  De  Annulis,  Liber  Singularis;. 

of  the  Romans.    2.  Another  On  the  Works  of  KIRIN  Oula,  an  extensive  government  of 

Creation.    3.  Seven!  Dissertations  on  the  Old  Eastern  Tartary,  to  the  north  of  China.    It  lies 

and  New  Testament,  &c.  between  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  northern  frontier  of 

KIPPIS(Andiew),D.D.F.R.S.,andFJSA.,  Corea,  and  the  River  Seghalien  Oula,  and  is 

an  English  biographer  and  divine,  bom  at  Not-  upwards  of  700  miles  long,  and  SOO  of  medium 

tingham,  and  educated  under  Dr.  Doddridge  at  breadth.    The  climate  is  severe,  considering  the 

Northampton.    He  first  settled  as  a  minister  at  latitude,  so  that  no  grain,  except  oats  and  millet, 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1746;  thence  removed  comes  to  perfection.    It  is  thus  very  thinly  peo- 

lo  Dorking,  Surry,  in  1750;  and  in  1753  to  a  pled,  containing  onlv  three  towns  surrounded  with 

congregatioa  in  Prince's  Street,  Westminster,  mud  walls.     'The  best  plant  produced  in  this 

He  afterwards  wrote  in  the  Monthly  Review,  country  is  the  ginseng,  called  by  the  Manchews 

and  in  another  periodical  work  called  the  Li-  the  Queen  of  Plants,  and  celebrated  for  its  vir- 

biaiy,  in  1761 .    In  1 763  he  was  chosen  philo-  tues  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  The  conntiy  is 
logical  tutor  to  an  academy  for  educating  dis-  .  a  fiivorite  scene  for  the  hunting  excursions  of  the 

senting  ministers.     In  1773  he  published  a  emperorsof  China:  The  capital  of  the  same  name 

Vindioition  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis-  is  situated  on  the  river  Songarie,  which  falls  into 

tcia^  vnfli  repird  to  their  late  application  to  par-  the  Seglulien,  in  long.  126*'  24',  £.,  lat.  43^  48'  fit 
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KIRJATII  Jearim,  the  city  of  the  wood,  a  are   caught,    weighing  from   twenty  to  thirty 

otT  of  the  Gibeooites,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  pounds  and  upwards., 

Jadah,  nine  miles  from  £lia,  in  the  road  to  Kirkcudbright,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  above 

Diospolis.     It  wa^  also  calleil  Baala.— Joshua,  county.    This  place,  which  lies  101  miles  south- 

The  ark,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Philistines,  west  from   Edinburgh,  is  a  neat,  clean,  well- 

itood  for  some  time  in  this  city.    1  Sam.  viii.  regulated  burgh.    There  are  twenty-eight  brigs 

KIRK,  n. $.  Saii.cypce;  Gr. Xvmovoucoq.  An  and  sloops  belonging  to  this  port;  and  it  has  a 

old  word  for  a  church,  yet  retained  in  Scotbmd.  harbour  equal  to  any  on  that  coast  of  Scotland. 

And  the  feit  hold  was  in  tentis.  The  present  castle  is  a  strong  massy  building, 

(At  to  tell  yea  mine  entent  is,)  almost  entire,  though  built  in  1582.    The  town 

In  a  rome  in  a  laige  plane,  bears  several  marks  of  having  been  at  one  peiiod 

Under  a  wode  in  a  chamMune,  fortified.    About  the   middle  of  the  town  is  a 

Betwixt  a  river  and  a  well ;  large  and  elegant  court-house,  built  about  the 

Wheie  never  had  abbay,  ne  telle,  year  1791,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts 

Yhen,  ne  kirke,  hooae.  ne  village,  of  justice,  and  the  public  meetings  of  the  stewar- 

Intiaae  of  any  manes  age.              ^  t^.  j^^  jn  i816  a  commodious  new  gaol  in 

XT       .u     1.    .     .u        .  Chauc»t  DrtamM.  the  Gothic  Style  was  erected  near  the  court-house. 

An"d^:jf  tt^i-^^mi^^^^^^  f  ^  -I  V'  "^^'ILr^tS.e  Z" 

With  hawthorn  bads,  and  sw^t^lantine.  *^'  ^«  P«Wic  hbiaij,  was  also  built  in  the  same 

Sptfuer.  y®^*    ^t  never  had  any  considerable  trade  or 

What  one  party  thoogfat  to  rivet  by  the  Scoto,  manufiMsture;  but  about  the  year  1793  a  roanu- 

that  the  other  contemns,  despising  the  kirk  govern-  facture  of  cotton  was  established,  which  continues 

neat  and  dxaeipline  of  the  ScoU.        King  CharU»»  to  be  carried  on  to  a  small  extent. 

Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  hath  these  nH>ts,  KIRKLAND  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

There  is  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots.  physician,  bom  in  1720.    He  was  a  xealous  en- 

CUaviland.  quirer  after  medical  science,  and  a  sucoeasfiil 

KIRKALDY,  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  practitioner.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 

importance  in  Fifeshire,  extending  more  than  a  Medical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Me- 

mile  in  length,  and  is  about  three  miles  from  dical  Society  in  London.     He  published  An 

Kingboro.    The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Medical  Sur« 

from  the  Culdees,  or  Keldei,  as  they  are  called  gery,  and  some  otner  valuable  works.    He  died 

in  the  old  charters.    The  town  extends  along  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1798, 

the  sea-shore,  consisting  principally  of  one  long  aged  seventy-eight 

street,  and  a  few  lanes  of  smadl  extent  opening  KIRK-SESSION,  the  fourth  and  lowest  ec- 

on  each  side  of  it.    There  are  from  thirty  to  clesiastical  judicatory  in  Scotland.   Each  parish, 

forty  large  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  which  according  to  its  extent,  is  divided  into  several 

tnule  to  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  West  Indies,  particular  districts ;  every  one  of  which  has  its 

aud  America.    The  relative  consequence  of  this  own  elder  or  deacon  to  oversee  it.    A  consistory 

burgh  may  be  judged  of  irom  the  circumstance,  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish, 

tliat  in  all  public  assessments  it  b  rated  as  the  form  a  kirk-session.     These  meet  once  a  week, 

sixth  burgh  of  Scotland,  and  one-fortieth  of  the  the  minister  being  their  moderator,  but  without 

whole  supplies  levied  from  it.    The  principal  a  negative  voice.    They  r^ulate  matters  relative 

manufactures  of  Kirkaldy  are  cottons,  linens,  to  public  worship,  elections,  catechising,  visita- 

checks,  ticks,  leather,  cotton-spinning,  &c.    Kir-  tions,  &c.     They  judge  in  matters  of  minor 

kaldy  joins  with  the  neighbouring  burghs  of  scandal ;  but  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  it 

Dysart,  Kinghom,  and  Burntisland,  in  sending  to  the  presbjrteiy.    Kirk-sessions  have  likewise 

a  representative  to  the  imperial  parliament.  the  care  of  the  poor's  funds. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  county  of  Scotland,  KIRKWALL,  a  royal  borough,  the  capital  of 
which  makes  a  considerable  part  of  Galloway,  the  Orkneys.  It  is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the 
of  which  the  earls  of  Nitbisdale  were  hereditary  sea,  near  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Pomona, 
stewards.  The  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  having  a  very  safe  road  and  harbour  for  shipping, 
appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  producing  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  a 
nothing  but  pasture  for  sheep  and  small  black  common  council.  It  was  formerly  possessed  by 
cattle,  which  are  generally  sold  in  England ;  yet  the  Norwegians,  who  bestowed  upon  it  the  name 
these  dusky  moors  are  intersected  with  pleasant  of  Crucoviaca.  From  king  James  III.  of  Scot- 
valleys,  and  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  cas-  land  they  obtained  a  new  Charter,  empowering 
ties  belonging  to  private  gendemen,  every  house  tliem  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  yearly,  to 
being  surroundea  with  an  agreeable  plantation,  hold  borough  courts,  arrest,  imprison,  make  laws 
It  is  watered  by  the  Dee ;  which,  taking  its  rise  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government  of  the 
from  the  mountains  near  Carrick,  runs  through  a  town ;  to  have  a  weekly  market  and  three  fiiirs. 
f  ract  of  land  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and.  He  also  granted  them  some  lands  adjoining  to 
entering  the  Irish  sea,  forms  the  harbour  of  the  town,  with  the  customs  and  shore^ues,  the 
Kirkcudbright  Of  late  years,  agriculture  has  power  of  pit  and  gallowt,  and  exempted  them 
been  much  improved,  and  manufactures  of  cot-  from  the  expense  of  sending  commissioners  to 
ton  and  linen  have  been  established,  although  parliament  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  suc- 
it  wants  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  neigh-  ceeding  roonarchs.  At  present  Kirkwall  is  the 
bouring  counties.  There  are  several  small  lakes  seat  of  justice,  where  the  steward,  sheriff,  and 
in  this  county,  but  Loch-Kenmure  is  the  largest,  commissary,  hold  llieir  several  courts  of  juri»- 
being  ten  miles  long :  in  this  loch  att^*^  pikes  diction :    here   is  likewise  a   nublic  grammar- 
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•chool,  endowed  with  a  competent  salary  for  the        KIRTLE,  n.  s.    Sax.  cypcel.    An  upper  gar* 

master.    The  town  consists  of  one  narrow  street  ment;  a  gown. 

about  a  mile  in  length ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  Ycltd  he  was  fnl  sma!  and  propreiy, 

covered  with  slate.    The  principal  edifices  are        All  in  a  khtel  of  light  waget, 

the  cathedral  church  and  the  bishop's  palace.        Full  faira  and  thicke  ben  the  pointes  tet. 

The  former,  called  Sl  Magnus,  from   Magnus  Chaucer.  Th»  MiUerm  TaU. 

king  of  Norway,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  ^^  '^  *  *»*'*»'  «f  greene  saye, 

town,  is  a  large  Gothic  structure;  the  roof  is  The  ereene  is  for  m^^ns  meeL       SpeMtr. 

supported  by  fourteen  pillara  on  each  side,  and  „  ^V  «  *  *^^  «  di«M)loured  say 

the  n>ire  i.  built  upon  fo«jr  large  columns     The        what"  uff  ^  ITu  have  a  kirtU  frxh^lt 

gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of    Mosaic  ^^^  ^        to-morrow.  Shak»peare.  Henry  IV. 

work,  of  red  and  white  stones  elegantly  carred  jby  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 

and  flowered.  By  the  rums  of  the  king  s  castle  or       xhy  cap,  thy  kirtU,  and  thy  posies. 

citadel,  it  appears  to  hare  been  a  strong  and        Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 

stately  fortress.    At  the  north  end  of  the  town        In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.  RaUiffh. 

there  U  a  sort  of  fortification  built  by  the  English        KIRWAN  (Walter  Blake),  an  Irish  divine, 

inthe  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  surrounded  and  celebrated  preacher,  was  bom  at  Galway 

with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  mounted  with  about  1754.    He  was  educated  in  the  English 

cannon  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  Catholic  college  at  Sl  Omer's,  and  next  at  Lou- 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  burgh  of  barony,  of  con-  yain,  where  he  entered  into  priest's  orders,  and 
siderable  antiquity.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  became  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1778  he 
from  Dundee,  twenty-five  from  Perth,  and  sixty-  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  em- 
four  from  Edinburgh.  Situated  in  a  ferale,  ex-  bassy  in  London ;  but  in  1787  conformed  to  the 
tensive,  and  populous  district,  it  is  the  mart  to  established  church  in  Dublin,  where  his  popula- 
which  tlie  inhabitonts  of  the  neighbouring  pa-  rity  as  a  preacher  was  great  to  an  unparalleled 
rishes  chiefly  resort.  Hence  no  town  in  the  degree.  In  1788  the  governor^  of  the  genentf 
county  has  a  better  weekly  market;  in  none  of  daily  schools  of  several  parishes  in  Dublin  en- 
its  size  is  more  trade  carried  on.  Nine  carriers  tered  into  a  resolution,  *That  from  the  effects 
go  regularty  to  Dundee  twice,  often  thrice  a-  produced  by  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
week.  There  are  two  great  annual  fairs  here,  m  feiake  Kirwan,  from  the  pulpit,  his  officiating  in 
July  and  October.  thu  metropolis  was  consioered  a  peculiar  national 

KIRSTENIUS  (Peter),  professor  of  physic  advantage,  and  that  vestries  should  be  caUed  to 

at  Upsal,  and  physician  extraordinary  to  the  consider  the  most  effectual  method  to  secure  to 

2ueen  of  Sweden,  was  bom  at  Breslaw  in  1577.  the  city  an  instrument,  under  providence,  of  so 

le  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  nalu-  much  public  benefit'     He  was  presented  this 

ral    phUosophy,  anatomy,  botany,    and  other  year  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin, 

sciences.    In  order  to  be  able  to  read  Avicenna,  and  the  living  of  St.  Nicholas;  but  resigned 

he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Arabic ;  and  the  former  in  1800,  on  being  promoted  to  the 

not  only  read  Avicenna,  but  also  Mesue,  Rhasis,  deanery  of  Rillala.  He  died  in  1805.  A  volume 

Abenxoar,  Abukasis,  and  Averroes.    He  visited  of  his  sermons  has  been  printed,  with <m  account 

Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  and  did  not  return  of  his  life. 

home,  till  after  seven  years.    He  was  chosen  by        KiawAK  (Richard),  a  distinguished  modem 

the  magistrate  of  Bceslaw  to  supermtend  their  geologist,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Galvray 

college  and  schools.    Sickness  having  obliged  jn   Ireland,  and  educated  in  the  University  of 

him  to  resign  that  employment,  he  went  with  his  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 

fiimily  into   Prussia..  Here    he    obtained    the  devoted  himself  with  great  aidor  to  chemical  and 

friendship  of  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  whom  he  mineralogical  researches,  and  became  a  member 

accompanied  into  S^ireden ;  where  he  was  made  ©f  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  fellow  of  the 

professor  of  physic  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  Royal  Society.    He  published  in  the  Philoso- 

and  physician  to  the  queen.    He  died  in  1640.  phical  Transactions  for  1781,  1782,  and  1783, 

He  wrote  many  works;   among  which  are,  I.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Specific 

Liber  secundus  Canonis  Avicenns,  typis  Arabi-  Gravities  and    Attractive    Powers   of    various 

cis,  ex  MSS.  editus,  et  ad  verbum  in-Latinum  Saline  Substances ;  which  subject  he  farther  pro- 

translatus,  in  folio.  2.  De  vero  usu  et  abusu  secuted  in  the  Transactions  for  1785.  His  fee- 
Medicins.  3.  Grammatica  Arabica,  folio.  4.  menis  of  Mineralogy,  2  vols.  8vo.,  appeared  in 
VitsB  quatuor  Evangelisumm,  ex  anUquissimo  1734,  and  were  transited  into  German  by  Crell. 
codice  MS.  Arabico  emtae,  in  folio.  5.  Notse  Iq  1737  he  published  an  Essay  on  Phlogiston 
in  Evangelium  S.  MatthaBi,ex  collatione  textuum  and  the  constimtion  of  Acids.  This  production 
Arabicorom,  Syriacomm,  iEgyptiacoram,  Gr».  ^as  translated  into  French  by  the  advocates  for 
comm,  et  Latinomm,  in  folio,  &c.  the  anti-phlogbtic hypothesis,  and  published  with 

KIRTHIPORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  animadversions  on  the  rival  system,  to  which 
province  of  Nepaul,  and  district  of  Patn.  It  D,.  Kirwan  became  a  convert.  He  was  the  au- 
was  forroeriy  the  capitol  of  an  independent  prin-  thor,  besides  the  foregoing  works,  of  An  Esti- 
cipality,  but  was  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  mate  of  the  Temperature  of  different  Latitudes, 
m  the  year  1768,  who,  for  the  resistance  thev  1737, 8vo. ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of  Mine- 
made,  roost  inhumanly  ordered  the  noses  of  all  nd  Waters,  8vo. ;  and  another  on  Cogic,  2  vols, 
the  inhabitants  to  be  cut  off.  Long.  85°  37^  £.,  Svo.,  fcc.  He  founded  at  Dublin  an  association 
lat  27*  30*  N.  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  mineralogy ;  and. 
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ti  a  geok^giil,  distinguished  himieit  by  advocal- 
11^  what  has  been  called  the  Neptunian  theory  of 
the  eaitb,  in  oppotttioo  to  that  of  Dr.  Hutton. 
His  death  took  place  in  181S. 

KISHME^  or  Kismis,  or  Jcnim  Deianx,  (Loos 
IsbuidX  the  largest  island  in  the  Persian  Gul^ 
is  about  ten  miles  from  Ormnsy  and  runs  sixty 
miles  parallel  with  the  Persian  shore.  It  is  no 
where  more  than  twelre  miles  broad.  Formerly 
considered  the  granary  of  Ormus,  it  had  300 
villages  upon  it,  we  aire  told,  but  it  is  now  much 
declined.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat ; 
and  the  sheep  reared  upon  it  are  remarkably 
fine.  It  is  under  the  rule  of  an  independent 
Arab  chie(  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Imam  of 
MuscaL  The  town  of  Kishme»  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  is  defended  by  a  watt  and 
brt,  and  has  a  roadstead  in  which  ships  may 
fide  securely  during  the  westerly  winds.  The 
channel  between  Kishme  and  the  main  land  va- 
ties  from  three  to  eij^ht  miles  wide.  Long.  56^ 
5€r  E.,  lat  2tf*  sr  d(f  N. 

RISHTAC,a  large  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  long.  152*  30r  to  154*  5^  W.,  lat  5r» 
to  58*  40^  N.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  breadth.  Also  an 
island  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America, 
eastward  of  Fony  Cape,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Cook's  River. 

KISHTEWAR,  a  town  and  dbtrict  of  Hio- 
dostan,  situated  principally  between  33*  and  34* 
of  N.  lat.  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Lahore,  or  near  the  south  range  of  the 
Cashmere  Mountains.  The  district  is  in  general 
hilly,  cold,  and  covered  with  wood.  Hence  it 
retains  its  independence.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Chunaub,  over  whidi  there  are  no  bridges ; 
but  at  the  village  of  Nausman,  where  it  b  seventy 
yards  wide,  a  large  basket  is  slung  to  a  tight 
rope,  reaching  from  side  to  side,  and  well  se- 
cured by  posts,  and  in  this  the  passage  is 
effected. 

KISS,i;.a.&ii.f.      '\     Welsh    cwutn;    Gr. 

KisflrER,ii.s.  >svw.  To  touch  or  salute 

Kiss'fiic-cBUST,n.f.  9  with  the  lips;  to  treat 

with  fondness;  to  touch  gently;  a  salute:  kis- 

sing-crust,  crust  formed  where  one  loaf  touches 

another  in  the  oven. 

And,  aiekeley*  she  to  the  sergeant  praid 
(So  as  he  was  a  worthjr  gentibnaa) 
That  ihe  might  kim  lure  childe,  er  that  it  died : 
And  in  her  btrme,  this  litel  child  ihe  laid. 
With  fall  sad  face ;  and  gan  the  child  to  bliise. 
And  lulled  it,  and  after  gan  to  kisu, 

Chaucer.  The  Ckrhu  TaU, 

*  Have  mercie,  Lord !  upon  ns  wimmen  alle.' 
And  on  hir  bare  knees  adoua  they  falle ; 
And  would  have  Mff  his  feet  ther  as  he  stood. 

Ckauctr,  The  Knightei  TaU, 

Thy  love  I  dare  not  aske,  or  mutual  fixing. 
One  mime  is  all  my  love  and  prides  aspiring, 
And  after  starve  my  heart,  for  my  too  mucn  desiring. 

Spenter.  BritaxiCt  Ida. 
What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lustT 
I  tend  not  Cassio^s  kietet  on  her  lips. 

Shakepeare.  OtheOo, 
The  hearts  of  princes  Ma  obedience, 
8o  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
Thiy  iwall  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

Shakipeare, 
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Their  lips  warn  faar  sad 
And  in  their 


But  who  those  mddy 
Which  blesMd  stiU 


do 


Upon  Biy  livid  JSm  bestow  a  Mb* 
O  ei^not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  blias! 


Theae  baked  him 
Broaght  him  aasall  beer.'  Kim^e  Oetkenf, 

No  Imdly  patron's  hand  ha  daigMd  to  Mm, 
Nor  huraiy  knew,  save  liberty,  and  bliaa. 

MMBpsr*  ^  JpMnsra 
Woman,  oh  woman,  and  an  urchin's  Mm, 
Rends  from  thy  heart  thy  love  of  many  yeaia— 
Go,  virtaous  dame,  to  thy  most  happy  lord,  ^ 
And  Bertram*s  image  taint  your  mii  with  pmson. 


With  a  sirimmer^s  stroka 
_       the  billowB  back  from  my  drenched 
Andlaaghiag  from  my  lip  the  audacioaa  brine. 
Which  Mmed  it  like  a  wine<np,  rising  o*er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prooder  still 
The  bftier  they  uplifted  me.    Bgnm.  Twe  Ft 

KissEa,  a  cape,  bay,  and  town,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  long.  51*  Scy  £^  aud  laL  15* 
19'  N.  No  water  is  nearer  than  a  mile  wesL 
There  are  two  inferior  towns  beside  in  this  bay. 

KissEa,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  the 
ancient  Colonia  Anuras,  as  appears  from  many 
inscriptions  still  to  be  met  with  in  &e  place. 
Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very  good 
taste ;  there  is  also  a  small  temple  of  a  square 
figure,  with  several  instruments  of  sacrifice 
carved  upon  it  The  town  is  situated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
above  a  large  fertile  plain ;  which  is  still  called 
the  plain  of  Surso,  probably  from  its  andenC 
name  Assuras. 

Kissing,  by  way  of  salutation,  or  as  a  token 
of  respect,  has  been  practised  in  all  nations. 
The  Roman  emperors  saluted  their  chief  officen 
by  a  kiss.    Kissing  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was 
the  usual  compliment  upon  any  promotion  or 
happy  event.     Soldiers    kissed   the   general's 
hand  when  he  ouitted  his  office.    The  Romans 
affected  such  a  degree  of  delicacy,  that  they  ne- 
ver embraced  their  wives  in  the  presence  of  their 
daughters  ;  yet  what  people  ever  plunged  deeper 
in  the  most  abominaole  vices  ?    Near  relations 
were  allowed  to  kiss  their  female  kindred  on 
the  mouth,  to  discover  if  they  smelt  of  wine  ; 
as  the  Roman  ladies  sometimes  made  too  free 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape.     Slaves  kissed  tfieir 
master's  hand,  who  usea  to  hold  it  out  to  their, 
for  that  purpose.  Kissing  was  a  customaiy  mode 
of  salutation  amongst  the  Jews,  as  we  mav  collect 
from  Judas  approaching  his  master  with  a  kiss. 
Relations  used  to  kiss  their  kindred  when  dying, 
and  when  dead ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  strange 
opinion  that  they  should  imbibe  the  departing 
soul ;  and  when  dead,  by  way  of  valedictory  ce- 
remony.    They  also  ki^ed  the  corpse  after  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  pile,  when  it  had  been  seven 
or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTNA,  or  Krishna,  a  river  of  the  south  of 
India,  so  called  after  the  celebrated  deity  of  this 
name.  It  takes  its  rise  near  Sattarah,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapore,  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  Ron 
the  western  sea-coast.    During  its  course  east- 
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wanly  it  n  joined  by  the  Malpurba,  Outpurl>a, 
Beemah,  and  Toombaddra,  and  pouts  a  prodi- 
gious Tolume  of  waters,  by  various  mouths,  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  650  miles  in  length ; 
but,  owing  to  sand  at  its  mouths,  it  is  not  naviga- 
ble by  ships.  This  river  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  the 
Deccan. 

KISTNAGHURRY,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Borramahal  in  the  south  of  India. ,  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  neariy  700  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  has  never  yet  been  taken  by  force. 
In  November  1791  the  British  troops  were 
repubed  in  attempting  to  storm  it ;  but  it  came 
into  our  possession  along  with  the  province,  in 
1792,  and  has  been  since  dismantled.  It  is 
snrrounded  by  extensive  rice  fields.  Long.  78^ 
ay  E^lat.l2*3r  N. 

KIT,  II.  f .  Dut.  kUte.  A  large  bottle :  a  small 
diminutive  fiddle.  A  small  wooden  vessel,  in 
which  Newcastle  salmon  is  sent  to  London  and 
elsewhere. 

Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it,  almost  like  a 
master's  kit,  Orew'i  Miutum. 


KTTCH'EN,  fi.  f .         ^       Saxon     cycene; 
Kitch'ek-g  a  r d  en,  n.  f .    Welsh  kegin ;  Flem. 
Kxtch'£N-m AID,  n. s.      \kes i Fr. cuisine ; Ital. 
KiTCii'Eir-sTUFF,  n.  s.     f  cucina;  Erse,  kuthen, 
Kitcb'en-wench,  n.  i.     The  room  in  a  nouse 
Kitch'en-work,  n.  s.    J  where  the  provisions 
are  cooked :  kitchen-garden,  garden  in  which  es- 
culent plants  are  produced:    kitchen-maid,  a 
maid  under  the  cook  maid :  kitchen-stuflT,  the  fiit 
of  meat  scummed  off  the  pot,  or  gathered  from 
the  dripping  pan:  kitchen-wench,  scullion;  maid 
employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of  cookery: 
kitchen-woik,  cookery,  or  work  done  in  the 
kitchen. 

These  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of 
their  friends,  which  are  such  by  whom  their  kUcheiu 
are  sometime  amended,  will  not  suffer  any  such  statute 
to  pus.  Spenser. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
witii  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear 
up  a  Muhen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own  use  1    Hooker, 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  hut  a  IdtthewiDeneh. 

Shekepeoren 

He  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base 
office  ia  his  laUdtsm ;  so  that  he  turned  a  broach  that 
had  worn  a  crown.  Bacon, 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  soch  things  as  are  fit  for 
food,  are  called  kOchengardem,  Id, 

As  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitcherutvff. 
And  barrelling  the  droppinn  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  m  thirty  year, 
Reliquely  kept,  perchance  bnys  wedding  cheer. 

Donne. 

To  that  aich  city  of  this  government. 
The  firrt  three  pipes  the  ready  feast  convoy : 
The  other  three  in  baser  office  spent. 
Fling  out  the  dregs  which  else  the  kitchen  oloy. 

FUuher'i  Purple  Itland, 
Instead  of  kitehenstvW  some  cry 
A  gospel-preaching  ministry.        Hudihrm. 
A  Htehntgttrden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the 
finest  orangery.  Spectator, 

We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
,No  kitehem  emulate  the  vestal  fire.  Pope„ 

Roasting  and  boiling  leave  to  the  kitchenwtnch. 

Suifi, 


The  kitchen  soon  was  all  on  fiie. 
And  to  the  itM>f  the  flames  aspire.        Ccwper. 
Mr.  Griffin,  Sir, — ^This  is  to  let  yon  know,  that 
though  I  can't  write  nor  read,  our  reter  writes  this 
forme,  and  I  bear  all  your  papers  read  in  omkitdten. 

CamuHg,  B£ierocotm. 

KiTCBEN,  AaicT,  is  a  space  of  abont  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  diameter,  with  a  ditch  surround 
ing  it  three  fieec  wide;  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  men  who  dress  the 
victuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  companies 
are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp ;  and 
the  intermediate  space  is  generally  distributed 
equally  for  the  remaining  kitchens.  As  each 
tent  forms  a  mess,  each  kitchen  must  have  as 
many  Are-places  as  there  are  tents  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Kitchen,  Public    See  Public  Kitchev. 

KITE',  ft.  f .        >     Sax.  cyte ;  Welsh  cud.  A 

Kttes'foot,  n.  i . )  bird  of  prey  that  infiests 
fitrms  and  steals  chickens ;  a  name  of  reproach 
denoting  rapacity;  a  fictitious  bird  made  of 
paper :  kitesfoot,  a  plant. 

The  starling  that  the  oounsaile  can  bewrie ; 
The  tame  ruddocke ;  and  the  cowarde-kitie. 

Okameer.  The  AuembU  of  FomUi. 
Detested  kite  i  thou  liest. 

Sktthpeare.  King  Lear, 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  , 
IVhiie  Altai  and  bozzanb  prey  at  liberty. 

omiAjpesrs. 
The  heron,  when  she  soaxeth  high,  so  as  sometimes 
she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  sheweth  winds ;  but 
kites,  flying  aloft,  shew  fair  and  dry  weather. 

Bacon. 
A  leopard  and  a  cat  seem  to  difllsr  just  as  a  kite 
doth  from  an  eagle.  Grew. 

A  man  may  have  a  great  estate  conveyed  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  will  madlv  bum,  or  childishly  make  paper 
kites  of  his  deeds,  ne  forfeits  his  title  with  his  evi- 
dence. Gaoemment  of  Ae  Tongue, 

Kite,  in  ornithology.    See  Falco. 
KIT'S,  (Sl),  or  St.  Christophe/s,  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  See  Christopuer's. 

KITTEN,  n.  t.kv.n.  Teut.  hngin.  The 
diminutive  of  cat.  A  young  cat :  to  bring  foitii 
young  cats. 

So  it  would  have  done 
,  At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kittenedf  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

ahakipeat  e. 
That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  than  an  horse,  is 
not  experienced ;  nor  is  the  same  observed  in  the 
drowning  of  whelps  and  kittens. 

Brown^s  VuUar  Emmrw. 
I'hi  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  a  high  oak| 
and  the  cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it. 

L'Bstrwgt. 
Helen  was  just  sUpt  into  bed ; 
Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay. 

Away  the  kitten  with  them  fled, 
As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior, 

It  was  scratched  in  playing  with  a  Mtten. 

Wiseman, 
Close  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  nailed  hit 
Three  kittsfu  sat ;  each  kitten  looked  aghast. 

Cowper,  Cenmfftad, 

KIUTAHIA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ca- 
pital  of  Anatolia,  is  situated  partly  at  the  foot, 
and  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  Poorsac  Dag,  a 
range  of  mountains  bounding  a  fertile  valley,  on 
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the  south.    It    occupies    the   position  of  the  La  Vendue ;  but  the  sanguinaxy  scenes  of  that 

ancivnt  Cotyoeum.    The  towD,  covering  a  con-  province  so  disgusted  him,  that  be  obtained  his 

siderable  extent  of  ground,  is  of  course  uneven  recal,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  north, 

in  its  site ;  but  contains  several  handsome  foun*  where  he  defeated  the  Austrians,  took  Mons, 

tains,  conveyed  from  the  hills  by  aqueducts ;  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Lou  vain.    He  also 

and,  though  not  so  populous  as  formerly,  is  said  took  Maestncht,  and  contributed  to  the  capture 

still  to  contain  between  50,000  and  60,000  inha-  of  several  other  strong  places.    Discontented 

bitants,  Armenians  and  Greeks.    There  are  said  with  the  directory,  he  Ic^  the  army  and  returned 

to  be  thirty  hummums  or  public  baths,  fifty  to  Paris,  where  be  led  a  private  life,  -writing 

mosques,  four  Armenian  and  one  Greek  church,  his  military  memoirs,  till  Buonaparte,  be.ng  ap- 

and  twenty  caravanseras.    Here  are  also  the  pointed  general  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  chose 

ruins  of  a  castle,  which  must  have  been  once  of  Kleber  as  his  companion.     At  the  siege  of 

great  strength.  Long.  29^  52'  £.,  lat.  39°  25'  N.  Alexandria  he  was  wounded  on  the  head  as  he 

KIU-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  town  of  China  of  was  climbing  the  ramparts,  but  did  not  retire  till 

the  first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Tchekiang.    It  he  received  a  second  wound.    He  defeated  the 

is  built  on  a  fine  river,  and  borders  on  Kiangsee  Turks  in  several  actions,  and  Buonaparte,  on 

and  Footchien,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  quitting  Egypt,  left  him  in  the  chief  command, 

by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  ascent  of  which  is  In  a  short  time  he  signed  the  treaty  of  El-Arish 

by  stairs.     Long.  118^  39'  £.,  lat.  29''  2'  N.  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  by  which  the  French 

KIZILERM AK,  the  ancient  Halys,  a  coDsi-  agreed  to  leave  Egypt ;  but  it  was  annulled  by 

derable  river  of  Asia  Minor,   which  rises  from  the   British  government,   and  hostilities  were 

Mount  Argisb,  near  Kaisarieh ;  and,  after  flow-  renewed.      Kleber,  though    reduced,  did  not 

ing  westwards,  turns  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  bend  under  his  misfortunes,  but  defeated  the 

the  BUick  Sea,  about  fortv  miles  south  of  Sam-  Turks  at  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  He  next  took 

soon,  in  long.  36°  10*  £.,  and  lat.  41°  30"  N.  Cairo  by  storm,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 

It  is  considered  the  finest  river  in  Asia  Minor.  Murat  Bey ;  but  was  assassinated  by  a  Turk 

KIZLAR,  a  fortified  town  and  district  of  named  Solyman,  who  gave  him  four  stabs  with  a 

Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  daeger,  in  the  year  1800. 
It  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  ^e  Terek       KLEINHOVIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

with  the  Caspian,  and  was  built  in  1736.    It  is  decandria  order,  gynandria  class  of  plants;  na- 

garrisoned  by  battalions  of  the  tribes  who  wan-  tural  order  thirty-seventh,    columniferae :   cal. 

der  over  the  steppe  between  Kizlar  and  Astra-  pentapbyllous ;   the  petals  five ;  the  nectarium 

khan,  chiefly  NogaySyTroukhmen,  and  Kalmuks.  campanulated  and  pedunculated,  containing  the 

It  is  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  Astrakhan  stamina :  caps,  inflated  and  five  seeded, 
with  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.    Wine,  brandy,        KLEIST  (Edward  Christian  de),  a  celebrated 

and  silk  are  produced  and  exported  in  consi-  German  poet,  and  a  soldier  of  distinguished 

derable    quantity ;    also    the   oil    of  sesamus.  bravery,  was  bom  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  in 

Lone.  46°  29'  10'  £.,  lat.  43°  51'  N.  1715.    He  studied  at  Cron  in  Poland,  and  after* 

KLAPROTli  (Martin  Henry  Von),  professor  wards  at  Dantxic  and  Koningsberg.    Having  in 

of  chemistry  at  Berlin,  died  there  at  a  very  ad-  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  preferment  in  the 

▼anced  age,  January  1st  1817,  having  been  a  law,  at  twenty-one  years  of  sige  he  accepted  a 

writer  on  that  science  above  forty  years.  He  was  post  in  the  Danish  army.      He  then  studied  all 

the  fortunate  discoverer  of  uranium,  the  zirconia,  the  sciences  connected  with  military  affairs,  with 

and  mellitic  acid ;  and  made  various  interesting  the  same  assiduity  he  had  before  studied  civil 

experiments  on  copal,  tellurium,  and  titanium,  law.    In  1740,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

His  works  in  German  make  6  vols.  8vo.  Frederick  king  of  Prussia,  he  went  to  Berlin, 

KLATTAU,  a  circle  and  town  of  the  south  and  was  presented  to  the  king,  who  made  him 

of  Bohemia,  bounded  by  Pilsen  and  Prachatiu,  lieutenant  of  his  brother  prince  Henry's  regi- 

and  in  part  by  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bavaria,  ment ;  and  he  was  in  all  the  campaigns  which  di»- 

The  area  of  the  circle  is  870  square  miles,  with  tinguished  the  first  five  years  of  Frederick's  reign. 

140,000  inhabitants.    The  town  is  weU  built.  In  1749  he  was  made  a  captain  ;  and  published 

and  has  extensive  woollen  manufactures.    In  the  his  excellent  poem  on  the  Spring.    Before  the 

neighbourhood  are  marble  quarries,  some  silver  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  king 

mines,  and  a  celebrated  mineral  water.    The  appointed  him  companion  to  prince  Frederick 

town  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  with  walls  Mfilliam,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.    In  1756  he 

in  the  vear  1000.     In  1810  part  of  it  was  de-  was  nominated  maior  of  Hansen's  regiment 

stroyed  by  fire.     Population  4000 :  sixty-nine  Aftc  the  battle  of  Rosbach  the  king  gave  him, 

miles  south-west  of  Prague.  by  an  order  in  his  own  hand  writing,  the  inspec- 

KLEBER  (J.  B.),  a  French  general,  was  tion  of  the  great  hospital  established  at  Leipsic 

bom  in  Strasburgh  in  1759,  and  was  educated  In  1758,  prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipsic^cap- 

for  an  architect.    Accident  led  him  to  enter  into  tain  Kleist  desired  to  serve  in  his  army,  which 

the  Austrian  service,  in  which  he  continued  was  readily  granted.    He  also  served  that  prince 

eight  years,  and  then,  returning  to  his  native  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaigii  of  1759,  in 

country,  he  became  inspector   of  the  public  Franconia,  and  in  all  the  expeditions  of  that 

buildings  in  Upper  Alsace.    The  revolution  of  army,  till  he  was  detached  with  Uie  troops  under 

France  rekindled  his  military  ardor,  and  he  ob-  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  kiDg*s  army.    On  the 

tained  a  commission  in  the  service.    He  dis-  12th  of  August  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of 

played  great  bravery  and  judgment  at  the  siege  Kunersdorf,  in  which  he  fell.      He  might  hive 

of  Mayence,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  recovered,  but  the  fractured  bones  having  cut 
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an  artery,  he  died  next  day  by  loss  of  blood,  after  of  the  matter  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetiy; 

experiencing  mucn  kindness  from  the  Rnssian  Christian  readers  loved  it  as  a  book  that  afforded 

huzzars.    Though  the  city  of  Frankfort  was  then  them,  at  length,  amidst  the  themes    of  cold 

in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this  Prus-  orthodoxy,    some    scope    for   devout   feeling: 

sian  hero  with  all  military  honors :  the  governor,  young  preachers  quoted  it  in  the  pulpit,  and 

magistrates,  professors,  and  students,  with  many  coupled  the  name  of  Klopstock  with  that  of  the 

of  the  Russian  officers,  forming  the  procession,  prophets. 

preceded  by  the  funeral  music.  His  poems,  which        Klopstock  bow,  however,  began  to  find  Leip- 

are  greatly  admired,  are  elegantly  printed  in  the  sic  unpleasant  to  him;  his  friends  had  one  by< 

German  tongue,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  one  len  the  university,  and  he  felt  himself  alone. 

KLICK,  V.  n.    From  clack.  To  make  a  small  He  therefore  in  1748  repaired  to  Langensalza,  in 

sharp  noise.    In  Scotland  it  denotes  to  pilfer,  or  which  place  he  remained  till  1750,  when  he  was 

steal  away  suddenly  with  a  snatch.  invited  by  his  friend  Bodmer  to  visit  him  in 

KLOPSTOCK  (Frederick Theophilus),  a  cele-  Switzeriand.    Klopstock  accordingly  accompa- 

brated  poet  of  Germany,  bom  at  Quedlinburg  on  nied  the  philosopher  Sulzer  to  Zurig,  where  he 

the  dndof  July,  1724.  After  leamine  at  home  the  remained  for  a  considerable  time.    He  became 

elements  of  the  languages,  he  proceeded  inhis  six-  indeed  so  pleased  with  the  scenery  of  the  coun-> 

teenth  ^ear  to  college,  where  his  character  dis-  tiy,  and  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 

played  itselfadvantageously.  He  applied  very  dili-  that  he  intended  to  settle  and  spend  the  re- 

gently  to  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  and  mainder  of  his  life  there,  when  he  received  an 

wrote,  among  other  poetical  essays,  some  pas-  invitation  from  Bemstorff  to  settle  at  Copenha- 

torals,  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  youthful  muse  gen  with  an  assurance  that  such  a  pension  should 

in  the  German  universities.  '  At  so  early  a  pe-  be  given  him  as  should  permit  nim  to  devote 

riod  as  the  present  he  took  the  resolution  of  himself  solely  to  literature.    Klopstock  set  off 

writine  an  epic  poem,  which  had  hitherto  not  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1751  for  Denmark. 

existed  in  tne  German  language.     The  high  He  took  the  road  to  Copenhagen  by  Saxony  and 

opinion  he  had  of  Virgil,   his   fiivorite  poet  Quedlinburg,wherehe  saw  his  relations;  and  at 

amongst  the  ancients ;  the  honor  he  promised  Brunswick  he  visited  some  of  his  academical 

himself  in  being  the  first  who  should  offer  the  friends ;  at  Hamburg  he  enjoyed  the  company 

German  public  a  work  like  the  iEneid;  the  of  Hagedom,  became  acquainted  with    Miss 

warmth  of  patriotism  that  early  animated  him  to  Muller,  celebrated  in  his  odes  under  the  name 

raise  the  fame  of  German  literature,  in  this  par-  of  Cidli,  and  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his 

ticular,  to  a  level  vrith  that  of  other  European  Messiah.    At  Copenhagen,  Klopstock  met  with 

countries ;  all  combined  with  the  consciousness  the  most  cordial  reception  from  6ernstorff.    He 

of  his  own  superior  powers,  to  spur  him  on  to  there  lived  a  very  secluded  tranquil  life,  never 

the  execution  of  his  purpose.    He  was,  however,  obtruding  his  presence  at  court,  but  dedicating 

long  undecided  in  the  cnoice  of  his  subject ;  he  his  time  entirely  to  his  poem.    During  his  resi* 

sought  out  some  hero  in  the  German  history;  dence  here  he  appears  to  have  enlivened  his  mind 

but,  after  choosing  and  rejecting  for  some  time,  by  the  works  of  IJr.  Young  and  Samuel  Richard- 

at  length  gave  the  preference  to  the  Messiah,  son.    With  the  former  he  even  kept  up  a  corres- 

This  was  even  before  his  acquaintance  with  Mil-  pondence,  and  addressed  an  ode  to  him  expres- 

lon,  whose  Paradise  I^st  was  but  lately  become  sive  of  his  very  high  esteem  and  regard.    The 

an  important  subject    of  his  study.      In  the  lively  interchange  of  letters  that  passed  uninter- 

autumn  of  the  year  1745  he  left  the  college,  ruptedly  between  his  beloved  Ciali  and  himself^ 

and  repaired  to  the  university  at  Jena.    He  now  knit  the  bonds  of  affection  still  closer,  and  in 

appliea  to    the    study    of  divinity.      In    the  1754  he  travelled  to  Hamburg,  where  she  at 

Easter  of  1746  he  left  Jena  and  went  to  Leipsic  length  became  his  wife.    But  he  enjoyed  for  a 

in  company  with  his   cousin  Schmidt,    from  short  time    only  the  true  bliss  of  connubial 

Langensalza,  afterwards  privy  counsellor  at  the  affection.     This  amfable  and  affectionate  lady 

aonrt  of  Vienna.    Here  he  soon  became  ac-  was  snatched  from  him  in  child-bed  about  nine 

quainted  vrith  the  young  favorites  of  the  muses,  months  after  their  marriage.     To  the  year  1771 

who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  lite-  Klopstock  made  Copenhagen  his  usual  place  of 

lary  society,  in  order  to  purify  their  taste  by  resiaence ;  but  after  Uiat  time  he  lived  mostly  ih 

mutual  criticisms  on  their  essays,  the  best  of  Hamburg,  in  the   character  of  royal   Danish 

which  were  published  in  the  paper  entitled  legate,  and  counsellor  from  the  court  of  the 

Bremen    Contributions.     Their   names    were  Margrave  of  Baden.    This  latter  title,  together 

Giertner,  Cramer,  SchWel,  Geiseke,  Rabener,  with  a  pension,  was  the  grant  of  the  elector 

Zacharia,  and  others.    Our  poet  was  admitted  FredericV  of  Baden,  whose  invitation  to  our  poet 

into  their  society,  and  attended  their  meetinsB.  was  so  pressing,  that  he  spent  the  year  1775  at 

About  this  time  Klopstock  began  to  display  his  the  court  of  Carisruhe.    While  sinking  into  the 

genius  in  the  lyric  style,  and  produced  many  grave,  he  vras  engaged  to  present  posterity  with 

excellent  odes  of  this  description.    These,  toge-  a  collection  of  his  works,  such  as  would  be 

ther  vrith  the  tliree  cantos  of  the  Messiah,  ap-  worthy  the  great  poet.     From  the  year  1798 

peared  at  first  in  the  Bremen  Contributions,  they  passed  through  the  office  of  the  famous 

The  Messiah  acauired,  in  the  space  of  a  few  Gbschen  three  different  times,  and  evince  the 

years,  its  meriteu  attention  from  all  ranks  in  high  veneration  in  which  the  poet  was  held  by 

Germany.      It    found    friends    and    enemies,  his  contemporaries.    Klopstock  died  as  he  had 

admirers  and  critics,  every  where;  but  its  ap-  lived  Marcn  14th,  1803.    His  Messiah  will  ever 

probation  was  owing  as  much  to  the  sacredness  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius,  and  on  the 
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?al«e  of  his  odea  all  cultivated  Germans  have  While  he  was  deliberating  respecting  ttie  choice 
but  one  opinion.  From  the  superior  talents  of  he  should  make,  he  was  nominiSed  hj  his 
diis  poety  in  the  epic  style,  it  ia  usual  to  forget  Britannic  majesty  to  be  professor  of  philoio|rfiy 
bit  oiamatic  pieces,  which  are»  however,  cer*  at  Gottingen,  with  an  mcreased  salary.  He 
tainly  of  no  mean  value.  Although  his  tragedies  soon,  however,  quitted  Gottingen,  and  accepted 
are  more  fitted  for  reading  than  representation^  an  offer  made  him  by  his  Prussian  taiajesty  of 
yet  they  discover  the  same  traits  of  simplicity,  b«ing  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at 
dignity,  and  force  of  amplification,  as  well  as  aalle,with  the  rank  and  title  of  anlic  counsellor, 
elegant  language^  which  chancterise  all  his  pro-  While  preparing  for  his  departure,  he  publislicd 
dttctioos.  Historia  Nummorum  Contumeliosorum  et  Satj- 

KLOSTEB^NEUbURG,  a  town  of  Lower  ricorum,  containing  a  history  of  these  coins; 
Austria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  six  and  on  his  removal  to  Halle  be  gave  the  pablic 
■kilas  notth  of  Vienna.  It  was  once  a  Ronun  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  and  at  the  nne 
colony.  It  contain*  several  monuments  of  in*  time  effected  the  institution  of  a  new  society, 
terest,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  monastery  of  called  the  literary  Society  of  Halle.  In  1766 
the  order  of  SL  Augustine,  founded  in  1114.  be  was  invited  by  his  Polish  majesty  to  Warsaw, 
The  church  has  several  curiosities ;  and  in  the  to  superintend  the  education  of  tiie  cbildren  of 
treasury  has  been  preserved,  since  1616,  the  the  Polish  nobility,  which  he  would  gladly  have 
crown  of  the  archduke  of  Austria,  which  is  re-  accepted,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportooitv  of 
guiarly  carried  to  Vienna  on  the  fccession  of  a  visiting  new  countries;  but  the  king  ordered  hha 
new  sovereign.  The  library  of  this  monastery  to  remain  at  Halle,  conferred  upon  him  the  nmk 
contains  35^b00  printed  volumes,  besides  He-  of  privy  counaiiellor,  and  accompanied  diis  mark 
blew,  Arabic^  ana  I^n  MSS.  The  cellars  are  of  nonor  with  a  considerable  addition  to  his 
of  great  exteot«and  contain  a  celebrated  tun,  the  salary.  He  died  in  1771,  leaving  behind  him 
lai^t  in  Geimanyy  next  to  that  of  Heidelberg,  many  other  works  besides  those  to  which  we 
la  1688  the  lower  town  was  burnt  by  the  Turl^  have  referred.  Before  his  death  he  revised  ereiy 
but  the  upper  town  resisted  all  their  efforts,  thing  which  he  had  written  on  coins,  and  pob- 
Here  is  a  aodii<*yaid  for  lig^-armed  vessels,  and  lish^  Opuscula,  Nummaria  quibus  Juris  Anti- 
a  govemmeat  maBofacture  of  arms.  Long.  16^  qui  Historiseque  nonulla  Capita  explicantur. 
17*  E.,  ist.  48**  19'  N.  KNAB,  v  a.      )       Belff     kuauodu  *    Ene« 

iOOTZ  (Christian  Adolphus),  an  eminent        Khab'ble'  v.  ».  \  knaap.    To  b&!^  Peihapi 
German  crttic,  bom  in  the  yw  1738  at  Bi-    p^perly  to  bite  somebrSUe,  that  makes  a  n^ 
scho&werden,  near  Dresden,  where  his  f^her    ^^  j^  js  broken, 
was  setUcd  as  a  clergyman.    He  .displayed,  at       «  .„  ^.  „      ^.    ^  . 

an  early  period,  such  an  attachment  to  letters,       **''"" '""  ******  ^  "*"■'  "^  "^  ^^ 
thai  his  pai«Dls  spared  no  expe^^  I  y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^„^,j^  cmste.  withwt 

taste,  and  to  enable  hmi  to  cultivate  hxs  talents  fe^,,  j^  ^y  own  hole,  than  be  mUUvss  of  the  woiU 
to  the  best  advantage.      He  employed  those    with  cares.  UEttrmgi* 

leisure  ho«r^  which  other  youths  devote  to  ^a  ass  was  wishing,  ia  ahaid  winter,  for  a  Utile 
amuaemenU,  m  composmg  aiul  reciting  German  ^^  weather,  and  amouthful  of  fiesh  grass  to  iM 
veeses.    At  uorlttz  he  studied,  under  Baumgar-    upon.  Id. 

ten,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  gave  a  KNACK^  ».  s.  &  r.  n.  j  Sax.  cnaiun^e,  skiU. 
specimen  of  his  powers  in  versiacation  by  a  Knack'er,  n.  s.  }  A  little  machine  ;  a 
poem  composed  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Zit-  petty  conUivance;  a  toy.  (This  word  is  apps- 
tan,  which  was  laid  waste  in  the  year  1757.  In  rently  formed  from  the  knacking  or  snappinf^  of 
1758  he  proceeded  to  Leipsic  to  study  jurispru..  the  ffngers,  used  by  jugglers.)  A  readiness; 
denee,  and  while  here  published  several  papers  facility ;  a  dexterity ;  a  nice  trick :  knack,  to 
in  the  Acta  Eraditorum,  and  some  separate  make  a  sharp  quick  noise ;  perhaps  to  knock : 
pieees.  In  1761  he  published  his  Opuscula  knacker,  a  maker  of  small  work ;  aropemaker. 
Poetica,  containing   t^enty-three   odes,    three  The  more  queinte  fcndtAr,  that  they  make. 

satin»,andasmanye]€9.ea^    From  Uipsic  l«       The  nM«  w(3  I  stele  WlTth^I^ir^" 
renaiied  to  Jena,  where  he  opened  a  school,  chauetr.  The  finsr  Tdt. 

which  was  well  attended.  For  thee,  foad  boy, 

Having  accented  of  an  invitation  to  a  profe»-       If  I  msy  ever  know  thov  dott  but  sigh 
iorship  at  the  Univecsity  of  Gottingen,  in  1762,        That  thou  no  more  shall  see  this  kmaek,  as  nem 
he  set  off  for  that  place,  and  almost  immedi-        I  mean  thou  shalt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  sooosb. 
ately  after  his  arrival  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  iShafayewv. 

illness,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered,  and  ^  This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 

immediately  published  a  treatise,  De  Verecundifc  ^7^^  ^^  L. f *'  ^'  '**  ?*^  f^.  ^^^ ' 

Virgilii,  to  which  were  added  three  dissertations  ^^^^  ?*"*\^*  'T^,'**"' 

relative  to  the  eclogues  of  the  poeu    He  also  A  Awic*.  a  toy.  a  tndi,  a  baby  s  cap.         «. 

published  Miscelkmea  Critica,  and  appUed  him-  ^'^  }^  y^  ^  *— ^ 

self  to  the   study  of  ancient  paintings,  with  il?S^J^ 

which  he  became  well  acquainteTHis  celebrity  D^Tw^lbL^^  posies. 

bad  now  so  much  moreased,  that  he  received  two  iwbwim  ua  gj^^^^^,^  Cmna 

ofBen,  one  from  the  pnnoe  of  Hesse  Darmatadt,  But  isH  not  presumption  to  write  verse  to^^uT 

to  be  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Who  uake  the  better  pocoM  of  the  two  I 

Giessen,  and    the    other   from    his    Prussian  For  all  these  pretty  knacks  that  you  compose, 

majesty,  to  be  professor  of  eloquence  at  Halle.  Abs !  what  are  they  but  poems  in  prose  1  ^ 
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He  expounded  both  his  pockets,  A  cake  of  icarf  lies  beking  on  the  gnmiid. 

And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lodasts ;  And  prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found  ; 

A  copper-plate,  widi  almanacks  Or  woods  with  knots  and  knarm  deformed  and  old, 

Engraved  apon%  with  other  knacks,  HudUmt.  Headless  the  most,  and  hideotti  to  heboid.  Drydtrnm 

Knawa,  who  in  fuU  assemble  have  UieW*  KNARESBOROUH,    a  market  town    and 

Of  taming  troth  to  lies,  and  white  to  Wad^  p^  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  West  Riding,  21 1  milea 

There  is  a  certain  knack  in  con^rsation  that^V^  ST/t!^?'  f'^^  ^u    V  ^*:^?"^^~«S^: 

m  good  grace  by  the  manner  and  address.          ^  and  called  by  foreigners  the  Yorkshire  Soa.      It 

^      **         "^                                  VKstrange,  ^^  umost  encompassed  by  the  Nid,  which  issuer 

One  part  for  plongh-wright.  knacker,  and  sraiA.*  ^0™  the  bottom  of  Craven  HilU;  and  bad  a 

Mortimer,  pnory  with  a  castle,  which  have  long  since  been 

Mr  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks :  in  the  demolished,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took 

€nd  he  makes  another  about  our  refining  in  contro-  the  name.     It  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length ; 

vem,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  church  and  the  parish  is  famous  for  medicinal  spnngs 

of  Rome.                                             Attarhwy.  near  each  other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities. 

For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  AmcA?  i.  The  sweet  spa,  or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knaresbo- 

Cameleons  who  can  paint  m  white  and  bls^ !  ^^^^  foTes^  three  miles  from  the  town,  which 

Thede«iwaslh»ousinhistime.      "^'  ""*  ^JfT^'^J?  ^S?-' J^^^ 

And  had  a  kind  of  ib««:ik  at  rhime.      Swifi.  'P^  ^*^^A?*^^"^  *°  ^?*»»-  ^^'  ^  ^""- 

wAo            «     TV.      z^         A  1 1  iT^^ft  go's,  a  cold  batli,  four  miles  from  the  town.    4. 

$?^^'v""!i;  \  in  ^  ^ottv  1^  dropping-well,  which  is  in  the  town,  and  the 

K1I4G  OY,  «&.  J  m  wood ;  knotty.  ^^3^  ^^  petrifying  spring  in  Enf^land,  so 

KNAP, ».  f .    Saxon  cnajp,  a  protuberance ;  called  by  reason  of  its  dropping  from  the  spongy 

W«Uh  oMp,  a  protuberance,  or  a  broken  piece,  ^ck  hanging  over  it    The  ground  which  re- 

A  protuberance ;  a  swelling;  prominence.  ecives  it,  before  it  joins  the  well,  is,  for  twelva 

You  shaU  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  Amp  of  ^^^  j^    i^jj,„g  ^  ^^^  ^^ck.   From  the  well 

groand^oivirraed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it  f^  „^  ^^  ^  jjy  ^y^  ^^       .      ^^^^^  j^^^ 

^S^^'^J^'^'^^       '^!^  madeaiock  that  stretches  some^^ya^  into  the 

^^^  Hark  on  L^  of  yonder  hill.                  '  P^^*!   It  has  a  good  inarket  and  six  fairs.  Hery 

Some  sweet  she^  tunes  his  quiU.  Brewnc.  »  »  •*«»  bndge  over  the  nver,  near  ow  end  of 

It  b  a  Anonw  of  »  mountaine  very  steeps  and  ^^»ch  is  a  cell,  dug  out  of  the  rock,  called  St. 

sbaipe  of  all  sides,  with  a  narrow  point  like  a  pine,  Robert's  chapel.  The  town  is  18  miles  west  by 

«pple,  by  reason  whereof  we  do  call  it  orthopagum.  north  of  York.  It  sends  3  members  to  parliament  • 

Norih'i  Plut,  8^Ua.  KNAVE, n.s.       *\     Sax.   cnapa,  a  page; 

Khap,  v.  a.  &  9.  n. )      Dut.  kncppen ;  Erse.  Kha'vert,  ».  f .     fa  hoy ;  a  male  child;  a 

KhaP'ple,  V.  n.         )  JbMMp.      To    bite    or  Kwa'vish,  a^f.       | servant:    all    these    are 

break  short;  to  make  a  short  sharp  noise  like  Kna'vishly,  orfv.  3 obsolete.    A oetty rascal ; 

that  of  breaking :   knapple,  to  break  off  vrith  a  a  scoundrel;  a  rogue;  a  card  with  a  soldier 

sharp  noise.                                                        .  painted  on  it :  knavery,  dishonesty ;  petty  cheat- 

Ue  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder.  ing ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices :   knaTish, 

Common  Praifcr,  vricked ;  fraudulent ;  wagg^ish ;  mischievoos. 

Kfun>  a  pair  of  tongs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  of  And  to  a  teoet  a  ring  she  gave,  anon ; 

water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs.  And  prayed  him  by  si^es.  fJr  to  gon 

«       11  L^  •!.              ^'ZL     'iul!iJ!^Z^'  UntoWOueene,  inXien  hire  Aat  clothe. 

He  wdl  knap  the  spears  a-pieces  with  his  teeth^  ^     ^^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^,^^ 

I  Mduced  the  shoulders  so  soon,  that  the  standers-  Here's  no  knavery!  See.  to  beguile  the  oW  folks, 

oy  heard  them  Anap  in  before  they  knew  they  wew  ^ow  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  ««8^«jj^ 

out.                                                           WUeman.  .      Skakeptme* 

KNAFBOTTLE,  ».  f .   Papaver  tpumeum.  A  Hwe  she  comes  curst  and  sad  ; 

nlant.  Cupid  is  a  knovtin  lad. 

^  KNAFSACK   «.  s.     F.m  Beig   ^^n^  ^:!?l^fi:r^:Sy:iries,           ''' 

biti^  orlo  eat    The  bag  which  a  soldier  carries  ^.^j^  ^^  bracelets,  be^s.  and  all  this  fcioMry. 

on  his  back ;  a  bag  of  provisions.  /^. 

The  constitutions  of  th»  church  shall  not  be  re-  p^,,  .^^H  ^tum,  and  turn  to  account, 

pealed,  'tiU  1  see  more  religious  motives  than  sol-  If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon't, 

diers  cany  in  their  Aiwp«Mftf.              Kwg  Charki.  Or  but  by  casting  Jbiaiw  get  in, 

If  vou  are  for  a  mcrrv  jaunt,  I U  try  for  once  who  ^,,,^  ^^^  ^^  jiinj^  us  to  win !  Buiikns. 

can  foot  it  farthest :  there  are  hedges  in  Summer,  p^,  J^  ^j,^  0,^^^  ^  ^-^  joth  pig^se 

and  bans  in  Winter :  I  with  my  kna^tack,  and  you  y^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^  „^rt  hurting  nght. 

with  your  bottle  at  your  hack :  we  11  ksave  honour  y^^  y^^  ^  ,„„  ^^  —^^  —^^^ 

to  madmen,  and  nchcs  to  knaves,  and  travd  tUl  we  Because  from  hhn  doth  come  her  light : 

ciMMtothendgeof  theworld.                   Dryden.  So  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 

KNAPWEED,  n.  s.     Lat  jacea,    A  plant.  What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave  ? 

KvAPWBBD.    See  CxMTAvaxA.  Sidusy, 

KNARE,  91.  s.    Oeri^.  knar.    A  hard  knot  The  cunning  courtier  should  be  sliehted  too, 

A  forest  Who  with  dullibiawry  makes  so  much  ado ; 


In  whidi  ther  wenanth  neyther  man  oe  best ;  'Till  the  8h^e^vd  fool.by  thriving  too  too  fast, 

With  knotty,  hnarrt^  barrein  trees  olde.  Like  iEsop's  fox,  becomes  a  prey  at  last.    DrySen, 
Of  stiiUiM  sharpe  and  hideous  to  behold.  He  eats  and  drinks  with  nis  domestic  slaves ; 

'^       ■-    r%0  Kniirhtee  TaUm  A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knavft.  Idm 
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An  honest  man  may  take  a  Jbaatw'i  advice ; 
But  idtoU  only  may  be  coiened  twice.  Id, 

When  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  happen  to  be 
f  fafty  tutavet,  Lnere'a  equity  against  both. 

VEstrange, 
Most  men  rather  brook  their  being  reputed  knava, 
than  for  their  honesty  be  accounted  fools ;  knave,  in 
the  mean  time,  passing  for  a  name  of  credit.  South, 

Tis  foolish  to  conraal  it  at  all,  and  knavith  to  do 
it  from  friends.  Pope'i  LetUn, 

See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  fcnavei .         Pope, 
From  man  to  man,  or  ev*n  woman  paid, 
,    Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  cnft  for  folly's  use  design'd. 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  bUnd. 
Cowper.  EpiitU  to  a  Frotettant  Lady  in  France, 
It  is  your  knell — swell  on  thou  lusty  peal, 
!    Now  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  souls. 

Byron,  Marino  FaUtro, 
Not  to  keep  my  readers  longer  in  suspense,  the 
subject  of  the  poem  is,  '  The  Reformation  of  the 
Knave  of  Hearts.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
may  object  to  me,  that  a  knave  is  an  unworthy  hero 
tor  an  epic  poem ;  that  a  hero  ought  to  be  all  that  is 
great  and  good*  Ctmning,  Microeoem, 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  tetraiidria  class  of  plants ;  na^ 
tural  order  forty-eighth,  aggregatae :  common 
CAL.  oblong,  simple,  quinqueflorous :  the  proper 
one  simple,  superior :  the  florets  regular :  the  re- 
ceptacle nadced. 

ICNEAD,  V.  a.  )     Saxon,  cnge*dan ; 

RNEAD'jNG-TROUGH,n.f.  )  Belg.  knedcn.    To 
beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or  substance  :  kneading- 
trough,  a  trough  in  which  dough  is  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  worked  for  making  bread. 
Frogs  shall  come  into  thy  kneading'trought, 

Bsodus, 
Htf  eoth  and  geteth  him  a  kneding-trough, 
And  siker,  a  tubbe, — and  a  kemelyn. 

Chatuer.  The  Milleres  Tale, 
Ueie*s  jet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the 
making  of  the  cakes,  and  the  heating  of  the  oven. 

finoAspsttyv. 
It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  kneaded  be. 
Wisdom  makes  him  an  arc,  where  all  agree. 

Donne, 
Thus  kneading  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
Hii  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began  : 
Till  knowledge  misapplyed,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire,  soured  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  depees  bestowed, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  blood.  Id, 
Prometheus,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart,  sea- 
soned it  up  with  some  furious  particles  of  the  lion. 

■  Addieon*§  Spectator, 
No  man  ever  reept  his  com. 
Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread. 

Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  bom, 
That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead. 

Prior, 
The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  sav'iy  meat.      Id, 

KN££,  n,t,iLv,a,      "^      Sax.  cneop;  Belg. 
Kneed,  adv,  1  knie ;  Syr.  enea  ;  Gr 

Knbe'-deep,  ad^.  &  adv,  I  yow;  Latgemi.  The 
Khee'-pan,  n.  s.  [  joint  of  the  leg  where 


Kneel,  v.  n. 

Knee-tbibute,  n.'f. 

Kneed'-geass,  n.  $, 

Knee'holm,  a.  s. 
and  so  cuI  that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an 
angle :  knee,  to  supplicate  by  kneeling :  kneed, 


the  leg  is  jomed  to 
the  thigh :  a  knee  is 
a  piece  of  timber 
growing      crooked, 


having  knees  or  jomts,  as  inkneed,  outkneed,  and 
kneed-grass :  knee-deep,  rising  to  the  knees ;  •uok 
in  up  to  the  knees :  knee-pan,  knee  and  pan,  a 
little  round  bone  which  covers  the  knee  joint, 
convex  on  both  sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
cartilage  on  its  foreside:  kneel,  to  bend  the 
knee :  knee-tribute,  worship,  or  obedience,  showr 
by  kneeling :  kneedgrass,  a  herb :  kneebolm,  «. 
herb. 

A  certain  man  kneelmg  down  to  him,  said,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  my  son  for  he  is  lunatick. 

Matt,  ivii.  14. 
And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxumly, 
Kneling  upon  hir  knees  ful  reverently, 
Him  thonken  all.         Chaucer,  The  Clerkes  TaU. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shewed 
My  dut^  kneeing,  came  there  a  reeking  post. 
Stewed  m  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations. 

ShaktpeaTBm 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  TU  kneel  down. 

And  ask  of  thee  foigiveness.  Id,  King  Lear. 

Go  you  that  Vanished  him,  a  mile  before  his  tent 
fall  down,  and  knee  the  way  into  his  moKj, 

Id,  dorMoMit. 
Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  kii^^:  the  queen  thai  hott 

thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.  Id,  Mmibtthm 

Such  dispositions  are  the  fittest  timber  to  maka 
great  politicks  of:  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good 
for  ships  that  are  to  be  tossed  ;  but  not  for  builaing 
houses,  that  shall  stand  firm.  Baeen, 

The  kneepan  must  be  shown,  with  the  knitting 
thereof,  by  a  fine  shadow  undemeath  the  joint. 

Peachom  on  Ditnoii^g. 
As  soon  as  you  are  dressed  kneel  and  say  the  Lora's 
praver.  Taylor's  Guide  to  Deutiion, 

I  beg  and  clasp  thy  knees,  MiUom, 

Receive  from  us 
Kneetribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile.  Id, 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  worn  out  widi  toil, 
lo  lay  down,  and  leaning  on  her  kneee. 
Invoked  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries ; 
And  cast  her  languishing  regards  above* 
For  help  from  Heaven,  and  her  ungrateful  Jove. 

Drydms^ 
Th»  country  peasant  meditates  no  hann, 
When  clad  with  skins  of  beast  to  keep  him  wann ; 
In  winter  weather  unconcerned  he  eoes, 
Almost  kneedeep,  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Id, 
Him,  entering,  thou  shalt  haply  see 
Beside  his  spouse,  his  infant  on  lus  knee^ 

Cowper,  Elegy  IV, 
And  tortuous  arms, 
The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  tour  quartered  winds,  robust  and  oold  ; 
Warped  into  tough  knee  timber  many  a  load! 
But  the  axe  spared  thee.  Id,  YardUy  Oak. 

Ha!  art  thou  there? 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  and  witness  to  the  vow 
I  ofier  to  renounce  thee,  and  to  die. 

Maturin,  Bertram, 

Now — now — ^he  kneeb — ^and  now  they  form  a  cir* 
de. 
Bound  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 
The  lifhMl  sword  in  air.^— Oh !  HsHl!  it  falls! 

Byron,  Marino  Faliero, 

Knee,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  bones.    See  Akatomt. 
KneEi  in  ship  building,  is  a  crooked  piece  of 
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timber,  haiTiiig  two  brancfact  or  arms  nsfd  to 
conoect  the  boms  oTa  ship  with  her  sides.  The 
hrancfaes  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  gieater 
or  smaller  extent,  acoording  to  the  mutual  sitoa- 
ioo  of  the  pieces  which  they  are  designed  to 
onite.  One  branch  is  securely  bolted  to  ooe  of 
the  dedL-beams,  whilst  the  other  is  in  the  same 
manner  attached  to  a  corresponding  timber  in 
the  ship's  side.  Besides  the  great  utility  of  kuees, 
in  connecting  the  beams  aiKl  timbers  into  ooe 
compact  fiame,  they  contribute  gveady  to  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  ship^  in  the  different 
parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are  bolted;  and 
thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmness  to  resist 
the  effects  of  a  turbulent  sea.  In  fixing  these 
pieces,  it  b  occasionally  necessary  to  give  an  ob- 
lique direction  to  the  vertical  or  side  branch,  to 
avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun-port,  or  be- 
caose  the  knee  may  be  so  shaped  as  to  require 
this  disposition ;  it  being  sometimes  difficult  to 
procure  so  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be 
oecessary  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
ships  of  war.  In  France  the  scarcity  of  these 
pieces  has  obliged  their  shipwrights  frequently  to 
form  their  knees  of  iron.  Knees  are  either  said 
to  be  lodging  or  hanging.  The  former  are  fixed 
bohzontally  in  die  ship's  frame,  having  ooe  arm 
bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  across  two  or 
three  timbers;  the  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as 
we  have  described  above. 

KvcE  OF  THE  Head,  a  large  flat  piece  of  tim- 
ber, fixed  edgeways  upon  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's 
stem,  and  supporting  die  ornamental  figure  or 
image  placed  under  the  bowsprit  See  Ship- 
BoiLDiHG.  The  knee  of  the  head,  which  may 
properly  be  defined  a  continuation  of  the  stem, 
as  being  prolonged  from  the  stem  forwards,  is 
extremely  broad  at  the  upper  part,  and  accor- 
dingly composed  of  severu  pieces  united  into 
one.  It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  secured  to  the 
ship's  bows  by  strong  knees  ^JLtd  horizootallT 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head. 
Tlie  bed  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
fore  foot ;  and  it  is  ^stened  to  the  stem  above 
the  knee,  called  a  standard.  Besides  supporting 
the  figure  of  the  head,  thb  piece  serves  to  secure 
the  boom,  by  which  the  fore  tack  is  extended  to 
windward ;  anO,  by  its  great  breadth,  prevents 
tlie  ship  fiom  ^ling  to  leeward  mhea  close 
hauled  so  mndi  as  she  would  otherwise  do.  It 
also  affords  a  greater  security  to  the  bowsprit, 
increasing  the  angle  of  the  bob-stay,  so  as  to 
make  it  act  more  perpendicularly  on  the  bowsprit. 
The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  riiip- 
wrights ;  as  thb  piece  is  always  called  the  cut- 
water by  seamen. 

Kvee-pav.    See  Akatomt. 

RNELL,  a.  s.  Sax .  cnjllan,  to  ring ;  Welsh  cmil^ 
funeral  pike.  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 
I  woold  not  wish  them  to  a  fuier  death : 

And  to  his  kmeli  is  knoUed.  Shaktpemre, 

All  these  motioDft,  which  we  saw. 
An  but  as  ice.  which  crackles  at  a  thaw : 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  kmM  alone,  by  crai^Dg  of  her  stringi. 

Donne. 
Unhupy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 

Which  his  hoar's  work,  as  well  as  heirs  do  tdl ; 

rnhtppy  'till  the  b»t.  the  kirni  relfxsin^  kt-^U. 

I  '«•  J  it  •/. 

vcL.  \ir. 


At  dawn  poor  Stella  danced  and  song ; 
The  am*nm&  yooih  anrang  her  bowed : 
At  night  her  fatal  luuU  was  rang ; 
1  mw,  and  kismd  her  in  her  shrowd.       trior. 

He,  who  dies  'mid  clarions  swelling. 
Ha  who  dies  'mid  requiem's  knelling. 

Maturin.  Bertram. 
It  IS  our  katU,  or  that  of  Venioe.— On. 

Byrom.  Marino  F^ditro. 

KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter, bom  at  Lubeck  in  1648.  He  received  his 
first  instnirtions  under  Rembrandt,  next  under 
Ferdinand  Bol;  and  aAerwards  travelled  to 
Rome,vrfaere  he  fixed  his  particular  attention  on 
"Htian  and  the  Caracd.  He  afterwards  visited 
Venice,  and  distinguished  himself  so  effectually 
in  tbal  city,  by  his  historical  pictures  and  por- 
traits, that  his  reputation  beoune  considerable 
in  Itady.  He  came  at  last  to  England,  where  he 
gained  die  hror  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and, 
by  his  recommendation,  drew  the  picture  of  king 
Charles  II.  more  than  once ;  who  was  so  taken 
with  his  skill  that  he  used  to  come  and  sit  to 
him  at  his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  The  death 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor 
in  England,  and  from  that  time  hu  fortime  and 
fiune  were  thoroughly  established.  No  paibier 
could  have  more  incessant  emplovment,  and  no 
painter  could  be  more  distinguished  by  public 
honor.  He  was  slate  painter  to  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  equally  esteemed  and  respected  by 
them  all :  die  emperor  Leopold  I.  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  kin;  Geoi^  I. 
crea^  him  a  baronet  Most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  had  dieir  likenesses  taken  by  him, 
and  DO  painter  excelled  him  in  a  sure  outline, 
or  the  giaoefnl  disposition  of  his  figures:  his 
works  were  oeldMated  by  the  best  poets  in  hb 
time.  He  built  an  elegant  house  at  Whitton 
near  Hampton  Court ;  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1726. 

KNEW,  the  preterite  of  know.    See  Kvow. 

KNIFE,  a.  s.  plural  knives.  Sax.  cnif ;  Dan. 
kmifi  An  instrument  edged,  and  sometimes 
pointed,  wherewith  meat  is  cut,  and  animals 
killed. 

Myne  handes  hen-nol  shapen  for  a  kmtfe. 
Asm  to  leven  no  man  of  his  life : 
What  deviU  have  I  with  die  km^e  to  do  1 

Guueer.  Legends  cf  Good  Women, 
The  knyff  I  save  nn  feder  was  jristiiday  yfoand, 
Sith  I  hym  apele,  let  him  be  fut  yhovnd. 

Id,  Tke  Merdianut  ueond  Tnle, 
Like  raging  Ino,  when,  with  knife  in  hand, 
She  threw  her  hasband's  mnrdered  infent  out ; 
Or  feU  Medea,  when  on  Colcbicke  stand. 
Her  brother's  bones  she  scattered  all  about. 

Speneer,  Faerie  Queetie. 
In  his  ooe  hand,  as  6t  for  harvests  toyle. 
He  held  a  knife-hock ,  and  in  the  other  hand 
A  pairs  of  weights.  Id, 

Come,  thick  night! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dannest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  km^e  see  not  the  wound  it  make*^. 

f^ktpeare 
With  him  went  many  a  fiend,  and  ugly  spright, 
Anned  with  ropes  and  Aanwi,  all  instmicenU  of  spit^. 

Fleithtr'B  Purple  Idand. 
Blest  powers !  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  opm  a  barbarous  knife.     Cmthaw, 
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The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knkei  hete^ye 
The  beast  of  kfe,  and  in  fiiU  Iwwis  receive 
The  streaming  blood.  Drgden*t  JBneid, 

Even  in  his  sleep  he  starts*  and  fears  the  hnfe. 
And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice 
wife.  Dryden, 

Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us ;  but  we  call 
it  cutting  in  the  kntftf  aod  pain  only  in  ourselves. 

Wattt. 

Tell  me,  ibiif«-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  ibttwt. 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  t 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish  1 

Or  the  attorney  ? 
Canning, 

ANIGHT  (Richard  Payne),  esq.,  a  late  emi- 
nent  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  was 
the  son  of  a  man  of  large  landed  property,  who, 
from  a  dread  of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school  on  his  constitution,  kept  him  at 
home  till  his  fourteenth  year.  On  his  father*s 
decease,  which  took  place  at  that  period,  Mr. 
Knight  was  placed  at  a  seminary,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  progress  in  classical 
literature.  This  was  ever  afber  his  iavorite 
study  and  principal  relaxation  from  his  duties, 
as  representative  of  Ludlow,  for  which  borough 
ae  sat  in  several  successive  parliaments.  T%e 
collection  of  ancient  bronzes,  medals,  pictures, 
and  drawings,  assembled  in  his  museum  at  his 
house  in  Soho  Square,  was  an  equal  proof  of  his 
taste  and  his  liberality.  The  whole  of  this  he 
^ueathed  at  his  death  to  the  British  Museum. 
As  an  author,  he  distinguished  himself  by  great 
critical  acumen,  and  his  perfect  &miliarity  with 
the  domestic  habits  and  customs  of  the  ancients. 
His  principal  writings  are.  An  Account  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus,  lately  ex- 
isting at  Iseroia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the 
Ancients,  4to.  1786 ;  an  Analytical  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet,  4to.  1791 ;  Analytical  Enquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  8vo.  1805;  and 
Prolegomena  in  Homerum,  reprinted  in  the 
Classical  Journal.  He  published  also  the  Land- 
scape, a  didactic  poem,  8vo.  1794,  a  review  of 
which  he  afterwards  printed  in  1795;  The  Pro- 
gress of  Civil  Society,  a  didactic  poem,  4to. 
1796 ;  and  a  monody  to  the  memory  of  Fox, 
8vo.  1806 ;  his  last  work  was  The  Romance  of 
Alfred.  He  died  April  28th,  1824,  aged  seventy- 
six. 

Kmight,  ft.  «.  &  o.  tf.  '\     Sax.  cni|it ;  Germ. 
Knigbt'ly, ocj^*.  Iknecht^  a  servant  or 

KmoBf  HOOD,  II.  s.  4  pupil.  A  man  ad- 
KNiGHyi.css,  01$.  J  vanced  to  a  certain 
degree  of  military  rank.  It  was  anciently  the 
custom  to  knight  every  man  of  rank  or  fortune, 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give  challenges,  to 
fiffht  in  the  lists,  and  to  perform  feats  of  arms. 
When  the  name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual  to 
my  nr  knight.  Shakspeare  uses  it  of  a  female, 
and  it  must  then  be  understood  in  its  origi- 
nal meaning,  pupil  or  follower;  a  champion: 
to  create  one  a  knight,  which  is  done  by  the  king, 
who  gives  the  penon  kneeling  a  blow  with  a 
•word,  and  bids  him  rise,  Sir :  knightly,  befit- 
ting a  knight:  knighthood,  the  character  and 
dignity  of  a  knight;  knightless,  (obsolete) ;  un- 
becoming a  knight. 


A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  mia, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  fint  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtene. 

Chancer.  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Taim, 
I  say  as  fer  as  man  may  ride  or  go 
The  world  was  his ;  what  should  I  more  devise  1 
For  though  I  wrote  or  told  ever  mo 
Of  his  kttighthode,  it  might  not  suffice. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  vf  Lawes  TaU, 
Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant, 
That  hast  with  knightUu  guile,  and  treacherous  tnb. 
Fair  hmghthood  foullv  shamed.  Faerie  Qntene. 

The  sword  which  Merlin  made. 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  knighthood  swore, 
Thezewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  smart.  Id. 

Si*  knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place.  Spenm. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  sones  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  tney  go.   Shdmpean. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath. 
Ana  so  defend  thee,  Heaven,  and  thy  vabor.     i^- 
The  lord  protector  knighted  the  king:  and  im- 
mediately the  king  stood  up,  took  the  sword  from 
the  loni  protector,  and  dubbed  the  locd  mayor  of 
London  knight.  Hagwari. 

He  suddenl]^  unties  the  poke. 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  gnevous  was  the  pother ; 
So  that  the  knighu  each  other  lost, 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post.        Dratftm. 
Is  this  the  sir,  who  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  kmghtheod  bought,  to  go  a-wooing  in  ! 

BemJanm- 

This  hdghi ;  but  yet  why  should  I  call  him  knipht, 
To  give  impiety  to  this  reverent  stile  1  DanUi.^ 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him :  the  next  St.  GeoigeV 
day  he  was  knighted.  WotUn. 

Did  i  for  this  my  country  bring 
To  help  their  kmght  aeainst  their  king, 
And  raise  the  first  sedition  1  Deiihem. 

No  squire  with  knight  did  better  fit 
In  parts,  in  manners,  and  in  wit.      Hu^bret. 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  cooditioD 
that  a  more  knightly  combat  shall  be  peifonned  be- 
tween us.  Sidney' 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws: 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  figbt  your  cause : 
UnadLod  the  royal  grant,  no  marshal  by, 
As  knighilg  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  tiy  t  DrifdeH. 

If  you  needs  must  write,  write  Cssar  s  praise. 

You'll  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

P«pr. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Qutrie»* 

le. 

Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares, 
In  subterraneous  being,  future  wars. 
With  all  his  martial  knighte,  to  be  restored, 
Each  to  h»  seat,  around  the  federal  board; 
And  Oh,  if  spirit  fail  me  not,  disperse 
Our  Saxon  plunderers,  in  triumphant  verw. 

Ceieper.  Mm»' 

Knight,  ik  Chess.  Sec  Chess.  The  more 
of  this  piece  in  that  interesting  game  has  gi^eo 
rise  to  a  curious  problem  with  regard  to  the 
various  metliods  by  which  the  chess-board  nay 
be  coTeied  by  the  knight.  In  the  life  of  Ktm- 
pelen  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  atlemp* 
of  an  anonymous  author  to  investigate  the  sectft 
of  his  celebrated  automaton.  From  hi*  woik  we 
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DOW  extraet  tlie  foUowing  account  of  this  prob-  They  assist  in  the  funeral  services  of  the  kingt 

lem :— ^Hie  curious  operation  of  covering  the  of  England;  they  are  subject  to  the  office  of  the 

board  bj  the  moves  of  the  knight  was  often  canons  of  Windsor,  and  live  on  pensions  assigned 

exhibited  by  the  automaton,  both  over  the  whole  them  by  the  order  of  the  garter.    They  b^r  a 

and  over  half  of  the  board,  and  the  author  was  .  blue  or  red  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  St.  Geoi^ 

thus  induced  to  studv  the  subject,  and  to  deter-  on  the  left  shoulder. 

mine  that  this  operation  might  be  performed  on  Knight  Er'rant.    Chevalier  errant.  A  wan- 
any  parallelogram  consisting  of  twelve  squares  dering  knight ;  one  who  went  about  in  quest  of 
and  upwards,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  and  adventures, 
eighteen  squares.  Like  a  hold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 

'The  path  of  the  knight  over  the  board  is  of  Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 

two  kioas,  terminable  and  interminable.    It  is  Denhom. 

interminable,  whenever  the  last  or  concluding  „,       „  7^«  ancient  ermtknighu 

move  of  m  series  ia  made  in  a  square  which  lies  ^"^  "^^  their  mistresses  m  fighte 

within  the  knight'i  reach  of  that  from  which  he  V^^  Jtl''*'*^**,  ^"***  mto  fntters. 

originally  set  out;  and  termimible  in  every  other  ^*^  P**'  ^^  *^^  "^""*  ^'"'^^.aUmn. 
inslsisfe 

Ue  celebmted  Enler  published  a  paper  on  KmcHTEa'aANTRY.  From  knight  errant.  The 

this  subiect  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aclid^y  of  character  or  manners  of  wandermg  knights. 

Beriin  lor  t759,  and  has  there  given  a  method  ^  T!»>t  which  with  the  vulgar  pastes  for  courage  is  a 

offiUing  up  att  the  squares,  settingoutfromone  ^™^^  sort  of  *niffA<  emm<ry.  weking  out  needless 

off  theirs.    He  tas  likewise  given  an  end-  ^^^^^^                                             ^^' 

lesi  or  interminable  route,  and  he  explains  a  Kn lonTROoo  is  a  military  order  or  honor ;  a 

principle  by  which  the  routes  may  be  varied  so  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or.  the  reward 

as  to  end  upon  any  square.    Solutions  of  the  of  personal  virtue  and  merit. 

same  problem  have  also  been  given  by  Mont-  MUUmy  Kmiohthood  is  that  of  the  ancient 

mort,  nemoivre,  and  Maiian.    These  are  repre-  knights,  who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms, 

sented  m  plaU  Kkioht's  Moves  in  Chess,  in  They  are  called  milites  in  ancient  charters  and 

the  foUowmg  order :—  titles,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  mere 

_      .    ^,   ^                         ^              ,  bachelors,  &c.    These  knights  were  girt  with  a 

Teraunable  Routes  over  the  whole  Board.  .^^^^  ^^  ^  paj,  of  gilt  spuis ;  whence  they 

No.  1.  By  Euler.            No.  6.  By  Demoivrc.  were  called  equites  auratL    Knighthood  is  not 

2.  Ditto.                    7.        Mairan.  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It  does  not  come  into 

3.  Ditto.                    8.        Montmort.  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility ;  nor  can  it 

4.  Ditto.                   9.        the  Author,  be  revoked.  The  sons  of  kings,  and  kings  them- 

5.  Demoivre.           10.        the  Author,  selves,  with  all  other  sovereigns,  heretofore  had 
Interminable  RoutM  over  the  whole  Board,  knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of 

No.  11.  By  Euler.              No.  16.  The  Author,  ^^"f.'-    They  were  usually  knighted  at  their 

12.  ^  Monsieur  W.         IT.        Ditto.  ^pUsm  or  mamage,  at  their  coronaUon,  before 

13.  The  Author.           18.        Ditto.  or  after  a  bsatle,  &c.                  ,.  .  ,    .„  ^-i; 

14.  Ditto.                     19.        Ditto.  ^Si^  KrjiiGUTHOOD  IS  applied  to  all  inili- 

15.  Ditto.                      20.       Ditto.  jary  orders  which  profess  to  w^r  some  particu- 

lar  habit,  to  bear  arms  against  the  infidels,  to 

KvicHTS,  in  a  ship,  two  short  thick  pieces  of  succour  and  assist  pilgrims  in  their  passage  to 

wood,  commonly  carved   like  a  man  s  head,  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  serve  in  hospitals  where 

having  (bur  shivers  in  each,  three  for  the  halyards,  they  should  be  received ;  such  were  the  knights 

and  one  for  the  top  to  run  in ;  one  of  them  stands  templars,  the  knights  of  Malta,  &c. 

fast  bolted  on  the  beams  abaft  the  fore-mast,  and  Knighthood,  as  a  system,  known  under  the 

ifl  therefore  called  the  fore-knight;  and  the  other  denomination  of  chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 

standing  abaft  tiie  main-raast  is  called  the  main-r  from  the  eleventh  century.    All  Europe  being 

knight.  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarehy,  on  the  decline  ct 

Khigbts  op  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Par-  the  Charlemagne  empire,  every  proprietor  of  a 

LiAM EST,  are  two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chosen  manor  became  a  petty  sovereign ;  the  mansion- 

on  the  king*s  writ  in  pleno  comttatu,  by  such  of  house  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a 

the  ft^holders  of  every  county  as  can  expend  guard,  and  called  a  castle.  The  possessor  had  a 

4Q(.  per  annum,  to  represent  such  county  in  party  of  700  or  800  men  at  his  command ;  and 

parliament    These,  when  every  man  who  held  with  these  he  used  frequently  to  make  excur- 

a  knight's  fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  cus-  sions,  which  commonly  ended  in  a  battle  with 

toroarily  conelsained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  the  lord  of  some  petty  state  of  the  same  kind,* 

necessity  to  be  milites  gladio  cincti,  for  so  the  whose  castle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the  women 

writ  rnns  to  this  day ;  but  now  custom  admits  and   treasures    carried  off  by  the  conqueror. 

«squires  to  be  chosen  to  tiiis  office.    They  must  During  this  state  of  universal  hostility,  there  was 

have  at  least  £500  per  annum   freehold,  and  no  ft-iendly  communication  between  the  pro- 

'their  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county,  vinces,  nor  any  high  roads  from  one  part  of  the 

though  this  is  seldom  now  reouired.  kingdom  to  another :  the  wealthy  traders,  who 

Kkiobts  op  Windsor,  or  rooR  Knights  of  then  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  their 

the  Chapel,  were  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  merchandise  and  their  fiimilies,  were  in  perpetual 

ftis  testament.  Hieir  number  was  at  first  thirteen,  danger ;  the  lord  of  almost  every  castle  extorted 

but  has  been  since  augmented  to  twenty-eight.  soiMthing  from  them  on  the  road ;  and,  at  last. 
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eome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  rest  seized  &c.    From  this  time  RDcient  chivaliy  declined 

upon  the  whole  cargo,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  an   empty   name;    when  sovereign   princes 

for  his  own  use.  Thus  castles  became  the  ware-  established   regular  companies  'in  their  armies, 

houses  of  all  kinds  of  rich  merchandise,  and  the  knights  bannerets  were  no  more,  though  it  was 

prisons  of  the  distressed  females,  whose  fathers  still  thought  an  honor  to  be  dubbed  by  a  great 

or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or  slain, and  who,  prince  or  victorious  hero;  and  all  who  profened 

being  therefore  seldom  disposed  to  take  the  rob-  arms  without  knighthood  assumed  the  title  of 

ber  or  murderer  into  &vor,  were  in  continual  esauire. 

danger  of  a  rape.    At  length  many  lords  asso-        Kmioht  of  thb  Post.    A  hireling  evidence ; 

.  ciated  to  repress  these  sallies  of  violence  and  a  knight  dub^^ed  at  the  whipping  post,  or  pil- 

rapine,  to  secure  property  and  protect  the  ladies,  lory. 

Among  these  were   many  proprietors  of  great        KNIGHTON,  county  of  Radnor,  South  Wales., 

fiefs ;  and  the  association  was  at  length  strength-  It  is  united,  under  the  Reform  bil^  with  Radnor 

ened  by  a  solemn  vow,  and  received  the  sanction  and  four  other  places,  in  returning  one  member 

of  a  religious  ceremony.    As  the  first  knights  to  parliament. 

were  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  largest  Knight-Servxcb,  senritium  militare,  and  in 
possessions,admission  into  the  order  was  deemed  old  French  law,  chivalry,  a  species  of  tenure, 
the  highest  honor;  many  extraordinary  quali-  tlie  origin  and  nature  of  which  are  explained 
fications  were  required  in  a  candidate,  and  many  under  the  articles  Chivalrt,  and  Feudal  Sts- 
new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation,  tem.  The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure 
After  having  fiisted  from  sun-rise,  confessed  differed  most  essentially  from  the  knights  above 
himself,  and  received  the  sacrament,  he  was  described.  See  Kniohthood.  The  one  clasa 
dressed  in  a  white  tunic,  and  placed  by  himself  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity ;  the  other 
at  a  side-table,  where  he  was  neither  to  speak,  was  not  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  a  fee. 
to  smile,  nor  to  eat ;  while  the  knights  and  The  adorning  with  arms,  and  the  blow  of  the 
ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal  parts  sword,  made  the  act  of  the  creation  of  the  an- 
of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and  cient  knight;  the  new  knight  was  constituted  by 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  an  investment  in  a  piece  of  land.  The  former 
armour  was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  was  the  member  of  an  order  of  dignity  which 
ceremony  was  performed;  and  here,  having  had  particular  privileges  and  distinctions;  the 
watched  it  till  tne  morning,  he  advanced  with  latter  was  the  receiver  only  of  a  feudal  grant, 
his  sword  hanging  about  his  neck,  and  received  Knighthood  was  an  honor;  knight-semce  a 
the  benediction  of  the  priest.  He  then  kneeled  tenure.  The  former  communicated  splendor  to  ac 
down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on  his  army ;  the  latter  gave  it  strength  and  numbers, 
armour,  who,  being  assisted  by  persons  of  the  The  knight  of  honor  might  serve  in  any  station 
first  rank,  buckled  on  his  spurs,  put  a  helmet  on  whatever ;  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank 
his  head,  and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  of  a  soldier.  It  is  true  at  the  nme  time,  that 
a  cuirass,  bracelets,  cuisses,  and  gauntlets.  Be-  every  noble  and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure, 
ing  thus  armed  cap-a-pee,  the  knight  who  as  they  held  their  lands  by  knight^aervice.  But 
diibbed  him  struck  him  three  times  over  the  the  number  of  fees  they  possessed,  and  their 
shoulder  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword,  in  the  creation  into  rank,  separate  them  widely  from 
name  of  God,  St  Michael,  and  St.  George.  He  the  simple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave  out 
was  then  obliged  to  watch  all  night  in  all  his  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
armour,  with  his  sword  girded,  and  his  lance  in  knights  of  tenure.  By  the  tenure  of  knight- 
his  hand.  From  this  time  the  knight  devoted  service,  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  &g- 
himself  to  the  redress  of  wrongs,  to  secure  mer-  land  was  holden,  ana  prtncipally  of  the  king 
chants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  banditti,  in  capite,  till  the  midale  of  the  seventeentb 
and  women  from  ravishers,  to  whose  power  they  century.  It  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
were,  by  the  particular  confusion  of  the  times,  testifies,  for  a  military  purpose,  viz.  for  defence 
continually  exposed.  The  principal  lords  who  of  the  realm  by  the  kmg  s  own  principal  sub- 
entered  into  the  confraternity  of  knights,  used  to  jects,  which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than 
send  their  sons  to  each  other  at  seven  years  of  to  trust  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  descrip> 
age,  to  be  educated  figtr  from  their  parents,  in  the  tion  here  given  is  that  of  knight-service  proper, 
mystery  of  chivalry.  These  youths  at  four-  which  was  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  thwe 
teen  were  made  squires,  and  at  twenty-one  were  also  some  other  species  of  knight-tervice ; 
were  qualified  to  receive  the  order  of  knight-  so  called,  though  improperly, because  the  service 
hood.  See  Chivalry,  and  Feudal  System.  was  of  a  free  and  honorable  nature,  and  equally 
Chivalry  flourished  most  during  the  time  of  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  rendering,  as  that  oi 
the  crusades.  These  save  rise  to  new  orders  of  knight-service  proper,  and  because  they  were 
knighthood ;  hence  the  knights  of  the  Holy  attended  vrith  similar  consequences.  Such  wis 
Sepulchre,  the  Hospitallers,  Templars,  and  an  the  tenure  by  grand  sergeanty,  per  magnum  ser- 
innnite  number  of  religious  orders.  Various  vitium,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound,  instead 
other  orders  were  at  length  instituted  by  sove-  of  serving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  da 
reign  princes:  the  Garter  by  Edward  III.  of  some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in 
England ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  person ;  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  St.  Michael,  by  the  like ;  or  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other 
I»uis  XI.  of  France.  For  an  account  of  these  ofiioer,  at  his  coronation.  It  was,  in  most  other 
orders  see  the  various  titles  in  the  body  of  the  respects,  like  knight*service,  only  he  was  not 
work;  as  knights  of  the  garter,  &c.    Sec  Garter,  bound  to  pay  aid  or  escuage;  and,  when  tenant 
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bj  knigfat-serrice  paid  £5  for  a  relief  on  every  naries.     In  the  mean  time,  tlie  families  of  all 
knight's  fee,  tenant  by  grand  sergeanty  paid  one  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  these 
year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it  much  or  little,  intolerable   burdens,  which  in  consequence  of 
Tenure  by  comage,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn  the  fiction    adopted   after    the   conquest  were 
when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered   the  introduced  and  laid  upon  them  by  the  subtlety 
land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king's  subjects,  was  and  finesse  of  the  Norman  lawyers.     For,  be- 
like other  services  of  the  same  nature  a  species  sides  the  scutages  to  which  they  were  liable  in 
of  grand   sergeanty.     These  services,  both  of  defect  of  personal  attendance,  which,  however, 
chivalry  and  grana  sergeanty,  were  all  personal,  were    assessed   by  themselves    in    parliam«>nt, 
and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration,  they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  .ord 
fiut  the  personal  attendance  in  knight-service  paramount  for  aids,  whenever  his  eldest  son  was 
growing  troublesome  and  inconvenient  in  many  to  be  knighted,  or  hu  eldest  daughter  marrie$i ; 
respects,  the  tenants  found  means  of  compound-  not  to  forget  the  ransom  of  his  own  person, 
ing  for  it,  by  first  sending  others  in  their  stead.  The  heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  if  of  full 
and  in  process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  satis-  age,  was  plundered  of  the  first  emoluments  ari- 
faction  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.    This  pecuniary  sing  from  his  inheritance,  by  way  of  relief  and 
satisfaction  at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assess-  primer  seisin ;  and  if  under  age,  of  the  whole 
ments,  at  so  much  for  every  knight*s  fee;  and  of  his  estate  during  infancy.    And  then,  as  Sir 
therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  scuta-  Thomas  Smith  complains,  *  when  he  came  to  his 
gium  in  Latin,  or  servitium  scuti ;  scutum  being  own,  after  he  was  out  of  wardship,  his  woods 
then  a  well-known  denomination  of   money ;  decayed,  houses  fallen  down,  stock  wasted,  and 
and  in  like  mann^  it  was  called,  in  the  Norman  ^  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,*  to 
French,  escuage ;    being    indeed   a  pecuniary  *  make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's 
instead  of  a  military  service.    The  first  time  profits  as  a  fine  for  suing  out  his  livery ;  and 
this   appears  to  have  been  taken    was  in  the  ftbo  the  price  or  value  of  his  marriage,  if  he 
5  Henry  II.,  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  refused  such  wife  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had 
Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal,  bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon  him  ;  or  twice 
that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse,  that  value,  if  he  married  another  woman.    Add 
Hence  we  find  in  history,  that,  from. this  period,  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expensive  honor  of 
when  the  kings  of  £ngland  went  to  war,  they  knighthood,  to  make   his  poverty  more  com- 
levied  scutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  pletely  splendid.    And  when,  by  these  deduc- 
the  landholders  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  tions,  his  fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ruined, 
expenses,  and  to  hire  troops :  and  these  assess-  that  perhaps  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  patn- 
ments,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  seem  to  have  mony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor  privilege  allowed 
been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  king's  plea-  him,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a 
sure.    Which  prerogative  being  greatly  abused  licence  of  alienation.    A  slavery  so  complicated 
by  his  successors,  it  became  matter  of  national  and  so  extensive  as  this  called  aloud  tor  a  re- 
cUmor;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  medy  in  a  nation  that  boasted  of  her  freedom, 
by  his  magna  charta,  that  no  scutage  should  be  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  applied  by 
imposed  vrithout  consent  of  parliament.     But  successive  acts  of  parliament,  which  assuaged 
this  clause  was  omitted  in  his  son  Henry  III.'s  some  temporary  grievances ;  till  at  length  the 
charter;  where  we  only  find,  that  scutages  or  humanity  of  king  James   I.  consented,  for  a 
escuage  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used  to  be  proper  equivalent,  to  abolish  them  all.    King 
taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  that  is,  in  a  James's  plan  for  exchanging  our  military  tenures 
reasonable  and  moderate  manner.    Yet  after-  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  whicli 
wards,  by  stat  25  £dw.  I.  c.  5  and  6,  and  many  has  been  since  pursued ;  only  with  this  difTer- 
subsequent  statutes,   it  was  enacted,  that  the  ence,  that,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss 
king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  which  the  crown  and  otiier  lords  would  sustain, 
common  assent  of  the  realm.    Hence  it  is  held,  an  annual  Jee  farm  rent  should  be  settled  and 
that  escuage  or  scutage  could  not  be  levied  but  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  assured 
by  consent  of  parliament ;  such  scutages  being  to  the    inferior    lords,  payable   out  of  every 
indeed  the  ground-work  of  all  succeeding  sub-  knight's  fee  within  their  respective  seignories. 
bidies,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times.    Had  the  An  expedient,  seemingly  much  better  than  the 
escuage  been  a  settled  invariable  sum,  payable  hereditary  excise  which  was  afterwards  made  the 
at  certain  times,  it  had  been  neither  more  nor  principal  equivalent  for  these  concessions.     For 
less  than  a  mere  pecuniary  rent;  and  the  tenure,  at  length  the  military  tenures,  with   all  tlieir 
instead  of  knight-service,  would  have  been  of  heavy  appendages,  were  destroyed  at  one  blow 
another  kind,  called  soccage.  By  the  degenerating  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  which  enacts, 
of   knight-service,   or  personal   military   duty,  'that  the  court  of  ward  or  liveries,  and  all  ward- 
into  escuage  or  pecuniary  assessments,  all  the  ships,  liveries,  primer  seisins,  and  ousterlemains, 
advantages  either  promised  or  real  of  the  feudal  values,  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reason 
constitutions  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally 
the  hardships  remained.    Instead  of  forming  a  taken  avray.    And  that  all  fines  for  alienations, 
national  militia,  composed  of  barons,  knights,  tenures  by  homaee,  knight-service,  and  escuage, 
and  gentlemen,  bouna  by  their  interest,  honor,  and   also   aids  tor  marrying  the  daughter  or 
and  oaths,  to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  knighting  the  son,  and  all  tenures  of  the  king  in 
whole  of  this  system  of  tenures  now  tended  to  capite,  be  likewise  taken  away.    And  that  all 
nothing  else  but  a  wretched  means  of   raising  sorts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king  or  others,  be 
money  to  pay  an   army  of  occasional  merce-  tunied  into  free  and  common  so^tage ;  save  only 
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Wnurfs  tn  frankalmoigDy  copyholds,  and  the  ho-  God  gave  levenl  abilities  to  Kveial  peisont,  that 

norary  services  without  the  slavish  part  of  grand-  each  might  help  to  supply  the  pnblick  needs,  ind,  by 

sereeanty/   A  statute  which  was  a  greater  acqui-  ^^^  ^  ^^  «P  »1»  y^^'  *^  ^  *?**  *T       ^ 

sit?on  to'the  civil  pn,perty  of  tbis  STgdom  i^  i«^.  "  ^be  paru  of^^e^-^^^^ 

even  magna  charta  itself;  since  that  wily  pnined  ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^  theVund 

the  luxunances  that  had  grown  out  of  the  mill'.  j^  ^  ^y^^  fantai»tick  round.                      MiUtm. 

tary  tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  them  m  ^  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  singing :  her 

vigor;  but  the  statute  of  kinff  Charles  extirpated  ^oioe  comforted  ner  hands  to  woTk»  and  her  hands 

the  whole,  and  demolished  both  root  and  branches,  kept  time  to  her  voice's  musick.                   Sidnty. 

Knight's  Island,  one  of  the  Snares  Islands  A  thousand  Cupids  in  those  cuils  do  sit ; 

of  Vancouver,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  is  the  Those  curious  nets  ihy  slender  fingers  tetc. 

largest  of  them,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr,  Waikr. 

Broughton,  commander  of  the  Chatham,  Novem-  „  Make  the  wwld  distmguish  Julia's  son 

ber  23d,  1791.    The  south  point  is  in   long.  From  the  vUe  oftpnnj  o?  a  trull,  thatsito 

166«  44'  R,  lat.  48«  15'  S.                                  "^  By  the  town-waU,  and  for  ber  hving  ^'"'^t^ 

Knight-s  Island,  an  island  of  Prince  Wil-  what  are  the  thoughu  that « thy  brow  infroim, 

liara  3  Sound,  about  thirty  miles  m  length  from  ^^^  ^^  ^j^          "J  coldly  on  thy  prince  1 

north  to  south,  and   from  two  to  five  broad.  ''   ''                              '        Additon, 

Long.  212''  52'  £.,  lat.  eo""  24'  N.    Also  a  small  He  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would  prick 

island  in  Behring's  Bay,  situated  a  little  to  the  him  with  her  knittingtteedle,  AThut)mei*t  John  Ml. 

north-west  of  Eleanor's  Sound,  and  separated  A  single  emanation  from  one  body, 

from  the  continent  of  America  by  a  narrow  navi-  Together  knit  for  our  oppression  1 

gable  channel    Long.  220*  47'  E.,  lat.  59**  45'  N.  Byrm.  Marino  Falino. 

KNISTENEAUX,   an    indigenous   tribe  of  KNOB,  n.  t.          ^   Sax.  cnsep ;  Dut.  ibioo>p. 

copper-colored  Indians,  in  the  British  posses-  Knobbed',  <m^*.       f  A  protuberance ;  any  pari 

sions  of  North  America,  north  of  Lake  Superior.  Knob'biness,  n.  s.  i  bluntly  rising  above  the 

They  are  of  moderate  stature,  well  proportioned,  Knob  by,  adj,        J  rest ;    having    knobs  or 

and  of   great  activity.     Mackenzie    describes  protuberances ;  hard ;  stubborn :  sometimes  writ- 

their  women  as  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Indian  ten  knop. 

females.  Ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 

KNIT,i;.a.,v.ii.&ii.i,     >|      Saxon    cnirtan.  Ne  oinpent  that  woldc  clenae  or  bite, 

Knit'teb,  «.f.                  (Preter  knit  or  knit-  ^hat  hmi  ™g^belp?«  o(  his  whelk«  white. 

1/       /                ..                /.^j      a^.  ~.«i,^  ^-  Ne  of  the  A«cow5  sitting  on  his  chekes. 

Knit  TING-NEEDLE,  n.  I.  (ted.     lo  make  or  chancer.  pJague  to  Canterbury  Tali,. 

Knit  tle,  n.  i .                  -I  unite    by    texture  jy^^  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  oh- 

without  a  loom ;  to  tie ;  to  join  or  unite;  to  con-  gtinacy.  resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 

tract;  to  tie   up;    to  weave   without   a  loom;  authors.                                                       HaweL 

knit,  texture :  knitter,  one  who  weaves  or  knits :  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 

knitting-needle,  a  wire  which  is  used  in  knit  heart  is  a  remaricable  knob  or  bunch,  raised  up  from 

ting :    knittle,   a  string  that    gathers  a  purse  the  subjacent  fat.                                            /Zay. 

round.  'The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 

^,  ^         .      •    •       f  .1      1    •  « .•    T     J  at  the  top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 

Nature,  the  vicaire  of  the  almightie  Lorde,  '                                                      Grew* 

That  hole  and  colde;  hevie,  light;  moiste,  and  drie  vKir\r*v                    a                 a 

Hath  knit,  by  even  nombcr  of  accorde,—  KNOCK,  t;.  n.,  v,  a.  &  n.  1. 1      »»«•  cnucian; 

In  esie  voice  began  to  speke  and  saie.  Knocx'er,  n.  s.                     J  Welsh   aioce,  a 

Chancer,  The  Auemble  of  Foules^  blow.    To  clash ;  to  be  driven  suddenly  toge- 

Not  anie  damzell,  which  her  vaunteth  most  ther ;  to  beat  at  a  door  fbr  admittance :  to  knock 

In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twyne ;  under,  a  common  expression,  which  denotes  that 

Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  woike  doth  boast  a  man  yields  or  submits.  Submission  is  expressed 

In  diaper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyrie,         -  among  good  fellows  by  knocking  under  the  table. 

Might  with  their  diverse  cunmng  ever  dare  Followed  commonly  by  a  particle :  as,  to  kntfck 

With  thu  so  cunous  networke  to  compare.  ^^  ^    knocking ;  to  knock  doum,  to  fell 

Tk      •  ^^.  A  tK.  4..0  J'T^  Muwpotmce.  ,       ^j^^    ^  ^^^  together  or  come  in  coUision: 

The  spinsten  and  the  knttten  m  the  sun,  .  ^  ,       ,         *i    *     j^     umi  u        ti          *    j.. 

And  the  three  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  ^o  ^  <^  '*«  ''^^J  ^  ^"^^^y  »  J  o'^J  «<>  d«- 

^Q^  stroy :  knock,  a  sudden  stroke  or  blow ;  a  loud 

Do  use  to  chant  it.        Shakwpeare.  Twelfth  Night,  rap  at  the  door :  knocker,  he  that  knocks ;  the 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  hammer  which  bangs  at  the  door  for  strangers  to 

brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit.  Strike. 

Shahpeare,  Go  up,  quod  ne  unto  his  knave,  anon  ; 

These,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up  Clepe  at  his  dore,  or  knoeke  with  a  ston  *,  • 

In  their  distractions :  they  are  in  my  power.  Id,  Loke  how  it  is  and  tell  me  boldely. 

Our  severed  navy  too  This  knave  goth  him  up,  ful  sturdely, 

Have  knit  again  ;  and  float,  threatening  most  sea-  And  at  the  charobre  dore  while  that  he  stood, 

like.                                                         Id.  He  cried  and  knocked  as  that  he  were  wood. 

Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you  by  asking  this  question.  Chauoer.  The  MiUeree  Taie. 

Bacon,  How  do  ye  mean  moving  him  ? 

These  two  princes  were  agreeable  to  be  joined  in  — Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello*s  place; 

marriage,  and  thereby  knit  both  realms  into  one.  knocking  out  his  brains.              Shake)  eare.  Otkdio. 

Hayward.  V'illain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knitt  And  rap  roe  well,  or  I'll  ktwck  your  knave's  pate. 

I  hurp  the  chair  of  wit !,    Ben  Jonion'i  New  Inn,  Shakipeare 
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Whether  to  km>ek  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  radely  Tisit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.  Id,  CoriolanuM. 

Any  hard  body  thrust  forwards  hy  another  body 
contiguoQS,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise* 

Baean'i  Natural  History, 
So  when  the  cook  saw  my  jaws  thus  knock  it. 
She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  my  pocket. 

Clevelamd. 
Some  men  nerer  conceiye  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  wave  them  from  a  knock  perpendicularly 
directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

Brownest  Vulgar  Errourt, 
Guiscaid,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grata 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow.  DrgdeH*t  Boeoaco, 

M  him  he  launched  his  spear,  and  pierced  his 
breast; 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knocked  his  head. 
And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  Drydtn, 
Knock  at  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  soul. 
If  those  fair  fatal  tj^  edged  not  your  sword.  Id. 
He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  ojf,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  open  to  hiin,  is  perfectly  at  liberty. 

Locke, 
Eioen,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knoeke  a  man  on 
the  head ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong-water 
shop,  burns  htm  down  to  the  ground. 

Grtw't  Coemolm» 
He  betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking 
there  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  tree.  Sotitk. 

Tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
Whea  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together, 
And  fall  by  one  another.  Rowe, 

ile  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow  citizens  with  a 
great  deal  of  zeal,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  irith  blood- 
shed. Additom, 

They  may  say,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos,  being  va- 
riously naoved  according  to  this  catholick  law,  must 
needs  knock  and  interfere.  BentUjf* 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  gM>d  John !  fatigued,  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  md.     Pope, 
Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock ; 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule. 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 

Id, 

.  KNOLL,  t;.a.&t;.  n.    See  Knell.  To  sound 
as  a  bell. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  hweknoUed  to  church. 

ShaJcepeare. 
Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoUed.  Id.  Macbeth, 

Knoll,  n.  s.    A  little  bill. 

RNOLLES  (Richard),  au  English  historian, 
born  in  Northamptonshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  afier 
which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  free  school 
at  Sandwich  in  Kent  He  composed  Gramma- 
ticat  Latins,  Grscse,  et  Hebraicae  Compendium, 
cum  radicibus,  London,  1606.  He  also  compiled 
The  General  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
kc.  He  died  in  1610,  and  this  historv  has  oeen 
since  continued  by  several  bands :  the  best  by 
Paul  Ricaot,  consul  at  Smyrna,  folio,  London, 
1680.  Knolles  wrote  also  The  Lives  and  Con- 
quests oi  the  Ottoman  Kings  and  Emperors  to 
the  year  1610;  printed  in  1621 ;  and  A  Brief 
Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, &c. 


KNOP,  n.  s.  A  corruption  of  knap.  Any 
tufty  top. 
Knop,  n.  f.  Ranud^lus.  A  flowei 
KNOT  (Edward),  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land, born  in  1580,  Who,  having  taken  orders, 
entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1606.  His  real 
name  was  Matthias  Wilson.  He  taught  at  Rome 
in  the  English  College,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed sub-provincial,  and  was  tvrice  sent  thi- 
ther as  provincial.  He  was  present  as  provincial 
at  Rome  in  1636,  and  chosen  definitor.  He  died 
in  London   in  1646.     He   published    several 

Sieces,  particularly  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity 
[aintained  by  the  Catholics;  against  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, who  had  charged  the  church  of  Rome  vvith 
wanting  chariW;  but  is  principally  known  as  the 
antagonist  of  Cbillingworth,  on  whose  Religion 
of  Protestants  he  wrote  some  severe  strictures, 
under  the  title  of  Infidelit    Unmasked. 

Knot,  it.  s.  Sax.  ct»itra;  Goth,  kmat ; 
Germ,  knot ;  Dut.  knut  e ;  Erse,  knotte,  A 
complication  of  a  cord  o  string  not  easily  to  be 
disentangled. 

With  that  her  glistening  helmet  she  unlaced. 
Which  doft,  her  golden  locks,  that  were  upbound. 
Still  in  a  knot,  uuto  her  heeles  downe  traced. 
And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round. 
About  her  backe,  and  all  her  bodie  wound. 

Spenter,  Fasrie  Qeeeno, 

He  found  that  Reason's  self  now  reasons  found 
To  fastea  knots,  which  fancy  first  had  bound. 

Bidn^. 
As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came. 
Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name. 
Tired  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
And  to  the  winds  exposed  her  glowing  breast. 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the  mominf  air. 
And  gathered  in  a  knot  her  floiring  hair. 

Addieon, 

Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  in- 
tersect each  other. 

Garden  knots,  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal 
figures,  please  :  whereas  unequal  figures  are  ttut  de- 
formities. 


Our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  knots  disordered.      Skakepeare^t  Kehard  IL 

It  fed  flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which  not  nice 
art 
In  beds  and  curious  knot*,  but  nature  boon. 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Their  quarters  are  contrived  into  elegant  kn»t$, 
adorned  irith  the  most  beautiful  flowers.         More, 

Henry  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name. 
Had  half-expressed,  and  half-concealed  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  vrith  the  year,  and  widened  irith  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address. 
That  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

Prior, 
Any  bond  of  association  or  union. 

And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chin. 
He  hadde  of  ^Id  ywrought  a  curious  pinne,— 
A  Xin^knotte  m  tlie  greten  ther  was. 

C^mneor,  Prologue  to  the  Cantertury  Tales, 

Whereas  I  find  that  whot  is  whot. 
And  cold  is  cold  by  coune  of  kind ; 
So  shall  I  knit  an  endless  knot : 
Such  fruit  in  love  alas  I  find.  Wyatt, 


Kiro 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptaal  knot,  if  thou  vouchiafo  to  gnai 
That  virtttoiis  lady  Bona. 

SkaMipeare.  Henry  VL 
Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elixabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 

I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  ma4e.  Id,  CoritiiMnu, 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knoit  of  love  ? 

Id. 
Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade. 
In  this  dose  Jbiot,  the  smallest  looseness  made. 

A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by 
the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  consequently 
by  a  transverse  direction  of  the  fibres.  A  joint 
in  a  herb. 

Take  in  the  very  refuse  among  those  which  served 
to  no  use,  beiug  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  and  full 
of  knot$,  he  hath  carved  it  diligently,  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Wifdom. 

Such  knoU  and  crossness  of  grain  is  objected  here, 
as  will  hardly  suffer  that  form,  which  they  cry  up 
here  as  the  only  just  reformation,  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  here  as  it  might  do  in  Scotland. 

King  Charles, 
Difficulty;  intricacy. 

Some  roan  preiseth  his  neighbour  by  a  wicked  en- 
teate,  for  he  maketh,  alway,  a  wicked  knotte  at  the 
1  i$t  ende ;  alway  he  maketn  a  but  at  the  last  ende, 
Omt  is  digne  of  more  blame  than  u  worth  all  the 
piCi.-ing.  Chaucer.  The  Penonet  Tale. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  kmot  that  may  be  tied. 
By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion. 

Cowper.  Friendthip, 
A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  fcnotf  and  problems 
of  business,  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  deter- 
mination  is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the  contra- 
riety seem  equally  weighty ;  so  that,  which  way 
so  ever  the  choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure  to  ven- 
ture a  great  concern.  8otUh*$  Sermont. 

Any  intrigue,  or  difficult  perpleidty  of  affurs. 
When  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  lung  was 
livine,  which  was  the  knot  of  the  play  uqtied,  the 
rest  IS  shut  up  in  the  compass  of  some  few  lines. 

Dryden^i  Dufreenoy. 
A  confederacy ;    an  association ;     a   small 
band. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals  f  there's  a  knot,  a  gang, 
a  conspiracy  against  me. 

»akspeaTe*t  Merry  Wivet  cf  Windtar, 
What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee, 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul  Jk^t, 
But  fears  and  hates  thee.       Ben  Jon»an*s  Catiline. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  highway. 

VEttrange. 
I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make 
request  that  you  would  give  notice  of  the  window 
where  the  knight  intends  to  appear. 

Addi»on*»  Speetater, 
A  cluster;  a  collection. 

The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
sky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small 
stars,  net  seen  asunder,  but  giving  lisht  together. 

aacofiCt  Essays. 
(o  a  picture «  besides  the  principal  figures  which 
ciMnpose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
'  are  less  groxps  or  knots  of  rip:ures  disposeil  at  pro(>er 
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I,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and  saem  to 
cany  on  the  same  design  in  a  more  inferior  manner. 

Drydm. 
But  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  foction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 

Byron.  Marino  Faliero, 

Knot,  v.  n.  &  v.  o.  ^       To   complicate    in 
Kvo/ted,  afi§.  I  knots ;  to  entangle  and 

Knoi^tiness,  n.  f.     > perplex;  to  unite;  to 
Knot'tt,  adj.  1  Knit  knots  for  fringes ; 

KMof  LESS,  ad^.  J  to  form  buds  or  joints, 
in  vegetation :  knotted,  knottiness,  knotty,  full  of 
knots ;  unevenness,  or  intricacy;  bard ;  rugged ; 
rough:  knotless,  free  from  knots  or  obstruc- 
tions. 

But  God  it  wote,  er  fully  monthes  two. 
She  was  fill  ferre  fro  that  entencioun ; 
For  bothe  Troilus  and  Troie  toun 
Shall,  kmotHesmt  throughout  her  herte  alic>e ; 
For  she  wol  take  a  purpose  to  abide. 

Ckauter.  TroiUu  and  Crcwuis. 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dieht  for  thee  T 
The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a«chiefe. 
The  kmetud  rush-ringes,  and  gilt  rosemaree  1 

Spenser.  Skepheardes  CaUnier, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks. 

ShtdsMpeare.  Julku  Gcasr. 
The  timber  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in  some 
mora  knotty :  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and  lay- 
ing  the  ear  at  the  ptlier ;  for  if  it  be  knottjf,  the  voiee 
will  not  pass  well.  Bacon. 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  met 
with  a  point  of  great  difiiculty,  and  knotty  to  solve, 
able  to  trouble  and  confound  tne  wisest  kings. 

Bstcon. 

The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  Allotted,  both  in-  dependence  towards  Spain  and 
amongst  themselves.  Jd. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  naked,  with 
his  lion's  skin  and  knotted  club ;  by  his  oaken  club  is 
signified  reason  ruling  the  appetite;  the  knottineae 
thereof  the  difficulty  they  have  that  seek  after  virtu*. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie. 

Dryden. 

The  knotted  oak  shall  showers  of  honey  weep.  Id. 
Happy  we  who  from  such  queens  are  freed. 

That  were  always  telling  beads ; 

But  here's  a  queen  when  she  rides  abroad 

Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sedley. 

Princes  exercised  skill  in  putting  intricate  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  that  was  the  nest  at  the  untying  off 
knotty  difficulties,  carried  the  prize.        L'Egtrmnge. 

They  compliment,  they  sit;  they  chat. 
Fight  o'er  the  wars,  reform  the  state ; 
A  thousfmd  knotty  points  they  clear, 
'Till  supper  and  my  wife  appear.  Prior 

Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs,  and  knotted  fangs. 
Which,  cfodked  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  das^ 
The  stubhom  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect. 

Cowper.  Yardley  Oak. 

Knot,  Fr.  noend  et  bouton  fait  au  bout  d*uii 
cordage,  a  large  knob,  formed  on  the  extremity  of 
a  rope,  generally  by  untviisting  the  ends  thereof, 
and  interweaving  them  regularly  amongst  each 
other.  Among  seamen  there  are  sevend  sorts  of 
knots,  which  differ  in  their  form,  size,  and  name, 
according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed ;  as, 


AhdIuc  Kkoi,  Pr.  Daud  de 
boaime,  i)  made  by  laying 
tht.  end  of  a  rope  a  over 
Ihe  ibuiding  part  b,  and  turn- 
ing a  bight  over  the  ■landing 
part;  then  leading  the  end 
round  the  standini^  part,  through 
Ihe  bight  again.  When  this 
knot  is  drawn  close,  it  makes  a 
loop,  and,  when  fastened  to  the 
Cfirtgles  of  Ihe  aails,  they  mnst 
break,  or  the  tails  split  before 
it  will  slip.     See  diagram. 


Bmoy-r^K  KtiOT,  nnud  dc  1  orin  de  I'ancre,  is 
made  tiy  unlaying  the  strands  of  the  cable-laid 
rope,  and  also  one  of  the  small  iitands  out  of 
each  large  one;  laying  the  Ui^e  ooei  again  as 
before,  and  learing  the  small  ones  out ;  then 
nngle  and  donble  wall  the  small  strands  round 
Ihe  rope,  worm  them  along  the  dirigions,  and 
■top  their  ends  with  spun  yam. 

Diamond  Knot,  Fr. 
iHEud  de  diamant,  ii 
made  by  unlaying  the  end 
of  3.  bawser-laid  rope  for 
aconsiderableltingih,  and 
with  the  strands  from  three 
bights  down  its  side, 
holding  them  fast  Put 
the  end  of  the  atfand  a 
over  the  strand  i,  and 
throuah  the  bight  of  Ihe 
itraua  c,as  represented  in 
the  figure :  then  put  the 
strand  b  over  the  strand 
c,  and  through  the  bite 
formed  at  the  strand  a ;  and  (tie  end 
and  through  Ihe  bight  of  b.  This  knot  is  used 
for  the  side  ropes,  jib-guys,  bell-ropes,  be. 

Double  diamoad  Knot,  Fr.  double  ntzud  de 
diamant,  is  made  with  the  strand)  opened  out 
again,  following  the  lead  of  the  single  knot 
through  two  single  bights,  the  ends  coming  out 
at  the  top  of  the  knot,  and  leading  the  last 
strand  through  two  double  bights ;  then  bj  laying 


tied  together ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between 

bis  two  legs  also  tied  together ;  and  another  of  a 
crucial  form  under  his  breast.  Sometimes  his 
hands  are  tied  behind  over  his  back :  and  when 


Knot  and  grass:  poly- 


KNOTBERRYBUSH,  n.1.  Cham>monu. 
A  plant. — Ainsworth, 

KNOTGRASS,  n. 
gonum.     A  plant. 

You  nmiimDi  of  hindering  jbw^nu>  made. 

Shalitpiart. 

RNOUT,  a  punishment  inflicted  in  Russia, 
with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made  of 
a  long  strap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Widi  this  whip  the  executionera  deiterously 
cany  off  a  slip  of  skin  from  the  neck  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  back,  laid  bare  to  the  waist ;  and 
repealing  their  blows,  in  a  little  while  rend 
awaj  all  the  skin  off  the  back  in  parallel  strips. 
In  Uie  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
lashes  susp^ndtd  on  the  back  of  one  uf  the  exe- 
rutioiien ;  but  in  the  grf:tt  knout  he  is  raist^ 
■"tn  the  air  by  moans  of  a  pulley  Kxeil  to  tlii- 
gallows,  and  a  cuid  fdHencd   '-O  the  two  wriaH 


e  executioners  can  make  this 
punishment  more  or  less  cruel ;  and,  it  is  said, 
so  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is  condemned 
to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  either  by 
one  or  seveml  lashes. 

KNOW,  va-hv.  It'.        T      Saion,  cnapan; 

KnoVable,  adj.  I  Artnoric,      hunt ; 

Khow'er,  n.  I.  )  Goth,  kna,  kimna. 

KaoViNG,  a^.  fc  n.  1.      fPreter.  1  knew,  I 

Khow'ingl.t,  adu.  j  have  known.    To 

Khowl'edcc,  n.  1.  b  v.  a.)  perceive  with  cer- 
tainly, whether  intuitive  or. discursive;  to  be 
informed  or  taught;  to  distingaish  or  recognise; 
to  be  familiar  with  ;  to  have  clear  perception  ; 
to  have  commerce  with  another  sex ;  not  to  be 
ignorant:  to  know  for,  to  have  knowledge  of: 
to  know  of,  to  examine  ;  knowable,  possible  to 
be  discovered  or  understood  :  knower,  one  who 
has  skill:  knowing,  skilful;  well  instructed  ;  in- 
telligent ;  conscious  :  knowing,  an  old  word  for 
knowledge :  knowledge,  certain  perception ; 
learning;  mental  illumination;  skill;  acquaint- 
ance with  any  bet  or  person;  informatioD ;  lo 
acknowledge ;  to  avow. 

Aod  Adam  biw  Eve  his  wife.  Gmmu. 

Sbipmea  that  have  hioicltdgt  of  the  sou      h't^i- 
And.  right  auaa,  ibe  for  her  conseil  Hale: 

And  they,  ben  comen  lo  kuBo  whil  she  menle; 

And  whan  luembled  wos  Ibis  foli  in  hnt, 
ye  shni  hi 

But  many  one  with  hiie  loke  she  herte ; 
And  that  sale  hire  full  Ivtc  at  bene, 
For  she  Imert  nothing  ol  hir  thoaght : 
But  wker  she  Hihv*  or  ilnflH  it  Bought, 
Algate  she  ne  raught  of  hem  a  itre. 

Id.  Behe  cf  lb  Duditar. 
I  kaoia  to  seek  tbe  track  of  my  desired  (be, 
And  lev  lo  find  that  I  do  seek :  but  chiefly  this  I 

Thai  lovers  mail  tranirorm  into  the  thing  beloved 
And  live,  alu !  who  could  believe !  with  tprile  from 
life  tBmoved.  Earl  ej  Suntg. 

No  loul,  ye  ibtou.  entered  beaven-gale. 
Till  from  the  body  he  be  lepanile  : 
And  whoia  have  ye  known  die  hnneilly, 
Without  the  help  at  Poticary! 


enlertained  u  roits  gentlea 


might  bi 


0  that  s 

The  end  of  ihii  day's  biuineu  ere  it 

Do  but  lay  to  me  what  I  sbould  do, 
That  in  your  tmwJidg*  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  im  preiaed  luita  it. 

H.    MiTchanl  tf  Veme*. 
You  have  beard,  and  with  a  Jtaoiriwg  rnr, 
That  he.  which  bath  your  noble  father  jlaiu, 
Tunued  my  life.  ^i-  Hvln- 

I  le  »id  the  water  iuelf  was  a  good  heallhy  water  ; 
ml  for  the  paily  Ihal  owned  it,  he  mi^ht  have  moig 
liiCi.tstbaohe*-«iu/Br.  W.   Hmy  IV, 
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When  they  ktuw  within  themielvM  they  speak  of        To  the  private  duties  of  the  doiet  he  repaired,  as 

that  they  do  not  well  know,  they  would  nevertheless  often  as  he  entered  upon  any  business  of  consequence : 

seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not  I  speak  htunoingly.  Atterbury. 

well  speak.  Bacon.  Verse  graced  of  old  the  feasts  of  kings,  ere  yet 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  that  God  saith  of  the  Luxurious  dainties  destined  to  the  gulph 

Jews,  they  have  reigned,   Vui  not  by  me ;   which  Immense  of  gluttony  were  known,  and  ere 

proveth  plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  Lyacus  deluged  yet  the  temperate  board. 
God  doth  not  avow :  for  though  they  be  ordained  by  Cowper.  To  hit  Fadier. 

his  secret  providence,  yet  they  are  not  knowlodged  by        This  patron  may  be  sobnded ;  I  will  tiy  him, 

his  revealed  will.  Id,  Holy  War,  I  know  toe  people  to  be  diaooBtented. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take  Byron.  Marino  FaUero, 

Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.   Ben  Jomon,  But  bring  me  to  the  knowUdge  of  your  chiefs. 

The  first  in  order  (nor  in  worth  the  last)  Id, 

Is  hnomlOge,  drewn  from  peace,  and  Muse's  spring,         KNOWLER  (William),  LL,  D.,  a  learned 

Where,  shaded  in  fair  Sinai's  groves,  his  taste  English  divine,  bom  in  1699,  educated  at  Sl 

He  feasu  with  words,  and  works  of  h^venly  king.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  chaplain  to  the 

rrv      .  r.    ^       r    •  f     ^i  Ml*    I?     r^iT^'  ^^  maitjuis  of  Rockingham,  who  appointed 

Tis  gnef  to  fc««  of  gnef,  and  Ul  to  *mm,  of  lU^  j^j^  ^^^  ^^  Irthlingborough  and  Bo3^gton. 

Not  from  experience,  for  the  world  was  new,      "  ?% ^?^  ^fj^"^'  <>f  ^l^'\''fj^?"'?^'''*  ^"^ 

He  only  from  tCir  cause  their  natures  kmew.  Uf  ^^^^^  1739 ;  and  translated  Sl.  Chrysoitom's 

Denham.  Commentary  on  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  GalatiaiUy 

Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  but  knm  1766.     He  died  in  1767,  aged  sixty-eight. 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life,  KNOX  (Johp),  the  hero  of  the  ReformatioQ 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.  MUton,  in  Scotland,  waa  bom  in  1505,  at  Gifford  near 

^hese  are  resolved  into  a  confessed  ignoianoe,  and  Haddington.   His  ancestors  were  originally  pro- 

I  shall  not  pursue  them  to  their  old  asylum ;  and  yet  prietors  of  the  lands  of  Knock,  in  the  parish  of 

it  may  be,  there  is  more  knowabU  iu  these,  than  in  Renfrew,  whence  the  family  derived  the  surname 

less  acknowledged  mysteriw.  GktnmUe.  of  the  Knocks,  or  Knox.    They  afterwards  ob- 

}1  ""^  i°°^  ''''  *  """^^^^t  ^   ""  ""^y  ^^i^  toined  the  lands  of  Craigend  and  Ranfurly,  both 

koomUdge.  ^  Sidney,  ^S^'^/^  He  was  educated  at  the  Univeiaty 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evU  into  the  ^J  S"  ^^^  »»  ^"®!«  he  took  the  degree  of 

worid.  More,  ^'  ^'  ^^^  commenced  teacher  very  early  m  life. 

There  is  but  one  mineral  body,  that  we  ibioio  of,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  the  new  tenets  of  Martin  Lather 

heavier  than  common  quiduilver.  BoyU,  were  but  little  known  in  Scotland.    Knox  there- 

The  knowingeu  of  these  have  of  late  reformed  their  fore  at  first  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic;  but 

hypothesis.  Id,  attending  the  sermons  of  a  black  friar,  named 

In  the  other  world  there  is  no  consideration  that  Guilliam,  be  began  to  waver  in  his  opinions  ; 

will  sung  our  conscicnoes  more  cruelly  than  this,  that  and    afterwards  conversing    with   the  famous 

we  did  wickedly  when  we  knew  to  have  done  better;  Wishart,  who,  in  1544,  came  to  ScotUnd  with 

3^^K?j;i^A^  w'T"'  ^'  ""^iTf '''"  ^^  commissioners  sent  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  re- 

oeretood  the  way  to  have  been  happy.        TiUoteon,  _  j  *u     t>      •  u      i-  •  j  u 

BeUino,oneofthefir»twhowi[sofanycon.idera-  "T""^^  ?^  Romish  religion,  and  bec^e    a 

tion  at  Venice,  painted  veiy  drily,  according  to  the  ^^^^l  reformer.     Being  appointed  tutor  to  the 

mannei  of  his  time :  he  was  very  knowing  both  in  ar-  »on*  o»  ^^^  lairds  of  Ormistoun  and  Lang  Nid- 

chitectnre  and  perspective.  Dryden,  ^^ry,  he  began  to  instmct  them  in  the  principles 

Thej  who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowit^ly  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  on  that  account 

admirra  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by  their  was  so  violently  persecuted  by  the  bishop  of  St. 

reason.  hi,  Andrew's,  that   with  his  two  pupils   nc  was 

One  wouM  have  thouriit  you  had  known  better  obliged,  in  1547,  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
things  than  to  expect  a  kindness  from  a  common  that  place.  But  the  castle  was  besieged  aod 
•^7-  ,  ,  .  VEetrange,  taken  by  twenty-one  French  galleys.  He  con- 
When  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple  *innaA  Z  nn.^*ii..  ««  t^.*^  e>  ^\\1^  *^^  ^^^^ 
idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  understooa,  he*^is  !  S^  *  ^"Ti  Lq  .  ^  J^  ^  fl^  i^i!!?' 
obliged  by  the  fiws  of  ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  ^"  ^«/°^  P^ ^^^  '/^^"l  ^»"?  ^^^}  V^J 
speiih.  to  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it  stand  ^«  ^*"^ed  in  England,  and  having  obtoined  a 
for.                                                             Locke,  "c^nse,  was  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick, 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  ^^^  afterwards  at  Newcastle.    Strype  conjeo- 

speculative  ftculties,  consists  m  the  perception  of  tures  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 

the  truth  of  afiBrmative  or  negative  propositions.  Edward  VI.     He  certainly  obtained  an  apnaal 

Id.  pension  of  £40,  and  was  offered  the  living  of 

'TIS  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  woiks  is  compre-  All-hallows  in  London ;  which  he  refused,  not 

bended  dao  the  law  of  nature,  Amnoofrl*  by  reason,  aa  choosing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy.    Soon  after 

well  as  the  law  given  by  Moses.  ,   ,    ^^-  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  I.  he  retired   to 

In  tiifr  ^31-       *^*«^ngy  0onous  IS  to  be  knowing  Q^^ervi,  whence  he  removed  to  Frankfort,  where 

:^d'Soi?;:!!li^^tS;ir^c\'f^  "^  "^'^  '''^^^r  ^^.  P--^ed  to  the  exiles;   but  a  difference 

All  animals  of  the  same  find,  which  form  a  society,  i"""?  ?P  *«^c°""*  ^^  *>?  refusmg  to  read  the 

are  more  knowing  than  others.  Addison.  English  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Geneva;  and 

These  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature,  the  thence,  in  1555,  relumed  to  Scotland,  where  the 

unanimoussuffragesof  all  real  beings  and  substances  Reformation   had  made  considerable   progress 

crested,  that  are  oalurally  knowahU  without  revcla-  during  his  absence.     He  now  travelled   from 

•ion-  Benilet,.  place  to  place,  preaching  and   exhorting  the 
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people  with  unremitting  led  and   resolution,  preaeot  at  hit  fmeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium 

About  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  in  few  words,  the  more  honorable  to  Knox,  as 

regent,  earnestly  entreating  her  to  examine  the  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  censuied 

Protestant  doctrine,  which  she  treated  with  coo-  widl  peculiar  severity :  ^  Here  lies  he  who  never 

tempL    In  1556  he  was  invited  by  the  English  fearea  the  &ce  of  man/ 

Calvinists  at  Geneva  to  reside  among  them,  and        Knox  (V'icesimus),  D.D.  a  modern  divine  and 

accepted  their  invitation.    Immediately  after  bis  polite  writer,  was  bom  December  8th,  1752,  and 

departure  from  Scotland  the  bishop  summoned  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  whence 

him,  and,  he  not  appearing,  condemned  him  to  he  proceeded  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  On 

death  for  heresy,  and  burnt  his  eflSgy  at  the  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  his  suc- 

cross  of  Edinburgh.      He  continued  abroad  cessor   in   the  head-mastership    of  Tunbridge 

till  1559,  during  which  time  he  published  his  school,  over  which  he  presided  thirty-three  years, 

First  Blast  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  till,  retiring  in  1812,  he  was  himself  succeeded  by 

Women.    Being  now  returned  to  Scotland^  he  his  son.    He  held  also  the  livings  of  Riemwell 

fcsumed  the  great  work  of  reformation  with  his  and  Ramsden  Grays  in  Essex,  and  the  cbapelry 

usual  ardor,  and  was  appointed  minister  at  Edin-  of  Shipboume  m  &ent.    His  works  are.  Essays 

hnigh.     In  1561   queen   Mary  arrived    from  Moral  and  Literary,  3  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo.; 

France,  and,  being  attached  to  the  religion  in  Liberal  Education,  2  vols,  ditto ;  Winter  Even- 

which  she  was  educated,  was  exposed  to  con-  ings,  3  vols,  ditto ;  Personal  Nobility,  or  Letters 

tinual  insults  from  her  reformed  subjects.  Knox  to  a  Young  Nobleman,  1  vol.  12mo. ;  Christian 

himself  frequently  insulted  her  from  the  pulpit;  Philosophy,  2  vols.  12mo.;  Considerations  on 

and  when  admitted  to  her  presence,  regardless  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1 

of  her  sex  and  her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  vol.  8vo. ;  and  a  pamphlet  On  the  National  Im- 

with  the  most  unjustifiable  freedom.     In  1571  portance  of  Classical  Education ;  Sermons,  &c. 

he  was  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  He  published,  for  the  use  of  his  school,  expur- 

of  the  confusion  and  danger  from  the  opposition  gated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  a 

to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  then  regent :  but  he  re-  series  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best 

fumed  in  1572,  and  resumed  his  pastoral  fane-  English  authors,  generally  known  as  Elegant 

tions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1572,  Extracts  and  Elegant  Epistles.  On  the  breaking 

and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles's  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  several  opposition 

in  that  city. — His  History  of  the  Reformation  pamphlets  were  attributed  to  him,  and  a  transla- 

was  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edinbui^  tion  of  Erasmus's  Bellum  diilce  inexpertis.    He 

in  1584,  1586,  1644, 1732.  He  published  many  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  tract, 

pieces,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in  Calder-  entitled  The  Spirit  of    Despotism,  published 

wood's  History  of  the  Churcn  of  Scotland.     He  anonymously  in  1704.    Dr.  knox  wrote  Latin 

left  also  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.    Dr.  with  great  purity  and  elegance.     He  died  in 

Robertson  says,  *•  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterested-  September  1821. 

Dess,  were  virtues  that  he  possessed  in  an  emi-        Knox,  a  county  in  the  south-west  part  of  In- 

nent  degree.    He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  diana,  United  States.    Chief  town,  vincennes. 

learning  cultivated  in  that  age ;  and  excelled  in  2.  A  county  of  the  south  side  of  Kentucky, 

that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  Chief  town  Barboursville :  and,  3,  A  county  of 

rouse  and  to  inflame.    His  maxims,  however,  East  Tennessee.    Chief  town,  Knoxrille. 
were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his        KNOXVILLE,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 

temper  excessive.    Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  Knox  county  Tennessee,  is  on  the  Holston,  firar 

showed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others,  miles  below  the  mouth  of  French  Broad  River, 

Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  cha-  and  twenty-two  above  the  junction  of  the  Hol- 

racter,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acri-  ston  with  Tennessee  River.    It  is  134  miles 

mony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  W.  S.  W.  from  Abinedon,  190  south  of  Lexing- 

reclaim ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  inde-  ton,  and  541  from  Washington.    Long.  83^  44 

cent  expressions  with  respect  to  queen  Mary's  W.,  lat  35^  45'  N.    It  is  pleasantly  situated 

person  and  conduct    Those  very  qualities,  how-  and  well  laid  out,  contains  a  court  house,  jail, 

ever,  which  now  render  his  character  less  amia-  state  barrack,  barracks  for  700  men,  and  three 

ble,  fitted  him  to  be  tiiie  instrument  of  providence  places  of  public  worship.     It  was  once  the  seat 

for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  of  the  state  government  and  is  still  the  largest 

people,  and  enabled  him  to  fiice  dangers,  and  to  town  in  East  Tennessee.    Hampden's  Literary 

surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  Academy  established  here  is  a  respectable  Ibun- 

more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  dation. 

back.    By  an  unwearied  application  to  study        KNOXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 

and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  nia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants :  natuml 

fiervor  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  order  forty-seventh,  stellatae :  con.  monopetalous, 

a  constitution  naturally  strong.    Puring  a  lin-  and   funnel-shaped  :    there   are  two    furrowed 

gering  illness  he  discovered  the  utmost  fortitude,  seeds:  gal.  has  one  leaf  lar^r  that  the  rest 

and  met  the  approach  of  death  with  a  magnani-  Species  two,  natives  of  Ceylon, 
mity  inseparanfe  from  his  character.    He  was        KNUB'BLE,  v.  a,    Dan.  knipler.    To  beatw 

constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  — Skinner, 

comforted  himself  with  those  prospects  of  im-        KNUCK'LE,  n.  i.  &  v.  n.  >      Saxon  cnucle ; 
mortality  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from        Khuck'led,  adj.  \  Dut.  knockle.  The 

desponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers 

last  moments.    The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  close ;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  the  articulation 
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or  joint  of  a  plant :  knuckle  (from  the  noun),  to  ward  into  those  straits  separates  the  island  of 

submit ;  perhaps  from  an  odd  custom  of  strik-  Kodiak  from  the  continent  to  the  southward  of 

ing  the  under  side  of  the  table  with  the  knuckles,  Cape  Douglas.    These  straits  are  said  by  the 

in  confession  of  an  argu  mental  defeat:  knuckled,  Russian  navigators  to  be  in  general  upwards  of 

jointed.  ten  leagues  wide,  and  free  from  interruption. 

Divers  herbs  have  jointo  or  knucUa,  as  it  were  Lon^.  206°  12'  to  208''  45'  £.,  lat  56^  45  to  58" 

stops  in  their  germination ;  as  gillyflowers,  pinks,  28'  N. 
and  com.                                                   Bacon,  KOEHLER  (John  Bernard),  a  distinguished 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and  groweth  classical  scholar  of  the  last  century,  was  a  native 

aot  but  in  the  water :  it  hath  these  prooerues,  that  ^f  Lubeck.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  publish- 

t  IS  hdlow,  and  u  IS  *n«cAii|d  U>th  staft  and  root ;  ^^  ^  Dissertation  on  the  Deities  who  presided 

that,  heme  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile  than  _  «u    !-•      ■  j  u  • 

other  wo«r;  tSat  it  putteth  forth  no  boughl,  though  J™^"!,  /"  2l^^^  and  Romans  over  marriage, 

many  stalks  out  of  one  root.    Jd,  Naturll  Hutari.  f°  ^7^6  he  became  professor  of  history  and  ohi- 

Jelly,  which  they  used  lor  a  restorative,  is  chiefly  losophy  in  the  university  of  Kiel;    and  from 

made  ofhuukUt  of  veal.  id,  1781  to  1786  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Greek 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple  sUirs  we've  seen  and  Oriental  languages,  at  Konigsberg.     His 

Two  tritons,  of  a  rough  athletic  mien,  death  took  place  April   3d,   1802.     His  chief 

Sourly  dispute  some  quarrel  of  the  flood,  works  are,  Remarks  on  Dion  Chrysostom,  1765 ; 

With  kmuckUt  bruised,  and  face  besmeared  in  blood.  Notes  and  Observations  on  Theocritus,  1767  ; 

^  ,  ,  .      (^**^'  Tracts  ou  Roman  Law ;  and  a  German  translation 

KNUFF,  n.  i .  Perhaps  corrupted  from  knave,  ^f  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides, 
or  the  same  with  chuiT.    A  lout ;  an  old  word        KOEI-TCHEOU,  a  province  of  China,  one 

preserved  in  a  rhyme  of  predicUon.  ^f  the  smallest  and  most  rugged  in  the  kingdom. 

The  country  knuffs.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Quang-si,  east  by  Hou- 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon,  quang,  north  by  Setcheuen,  and  west  by  Yu- 

Shall  fill  up  Dusaendalc  „jm.    The  whole  country  is  almost  a  desert,  and 

With  slaughtered  bodies  soon.  Hayward.  covered   with   inaccessible  mountains :    it  may 

KNUR,  n.  I.    J     Germ,  knot,      A  knot;  a  jusUy  be  called  the  Siberia  of  China.    The  peo- 

Knurls,  n.  i.  J  hard  substance.  pie  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  accustomed 

The  stony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  strata,  are  to  independence,  and  who  seem  to  form  a  sepa- 

called  by  tbe  workmen  Anurt  and  knots.   .  rate  nation,  being  no  less  ferocious  than  the  sav- 

Woodward,  age    animab    among   which  they  live.      The 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holstein,  mandarins  and  governors  who  were  sent  to  this 

the  only  person  on  record,  before  the  era  of  the  province  are   sometimes  disgraced   noblemen, 

French  Revolution,  who  openly  professed  and  whom  the  emperor  does  not  think  proper  to  dis- 

taught  atheism.    It  is  said  he  had  about  1000  card  entirely.    Numerous  garrisons  are  entrusted 

disciples  in  different  parts  of  Germany.    They  to  their  charge,  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants;  but 

were  called  Conscienciaries,  because  they  assert-  these  troops  are  found  insufficient,  and  the  court 

ed  there  is  no  other  God,  no  other  religion,  no  despairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  subdue 

other  lawful  magistracy,  but  conscience,  which  it     It  produces  a  herb  much  resembling  our 

teaches  every  man  the  three  fundamental  princi-  hemp :  the  cloth  made  of  it  is  used  for  summer 

pies  of  the  law  of  nature :   to  hurt  nobody,  to  dresses.    Mines  of  gold,  silver,  ouicksilver,  and 

live  honestly,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due.  copper,  are  found  here :  and  ot  the  last  metal 

Several  copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome  were  those  small  pieces  of  money  are  made  which  are 

spread  abroad,  containing  the  substance  of  his  sys-  in  common  circulation  throughout  the  empire. — 

tern.    It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  last  edition  Koei-tchcou  contains  ten  cities  of  the  firat  class, 

of  Mecnelius.    This  speculatist  made  considera-  and  thirty-eight  of  the  second  and  third.    The 

ble  noise  in  his  day.    He  is  not  to  be  confound-  population  was  reported  to  Sir  G.  Staunton  at 

ed  with  9,000,000. 

KNUTZEir(Martin),professor  of  philosophy  at        KOEI-TCHOO-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  ii. 

Konigsberg,  who  was  bom  in  1713,  and  died  in  Setchuen  of  the  first  rank.    Situated  on  the  river 

1751.    He  left  some  learned  and  excellent  works  Yang-tse-kiang,  its  trade  is  very  extensive,  and, 

the  principal  of  which  are,  Systeroa  Causarum  though  the  country  around  is  mountainous,  it  is 

efficientium ;  Elementa  Philosophise  Rationalis,  highly  cultivated,  and  abounds  with  fruits,  par> 

Methodo  Mathematico  demonstrata ;  Theoremata  ticularly  the  orange  and  lemon.    Loug.  109  5Qr 

de   Parabolis  InAnitis;  and  a  Defence  of  the  E.,  lat.  31°  9' N. 
Christian  Religion,  4to.  in  German.  K(EMPFER(£ngelbert),  a  German  physician 

KODIAK,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  north-  bom  in  1651,atL.emgow,  in  Westphalia.    After 

west  coast  of  America,  and  fifty  miles  from  the  studying  in  several  towns,  he  went  to  Danttic, 

entrance  of  Cook's  inlet.     They  extend  about  where  he  gave  the  first  public  specimen  of  his 

130  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  proficiency  by  a  dissertation  De  majestatis  divi- 

and  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth.    According  to  sioue.    He  then  went  to  Thorn ;   and  thence  to 

the  Russian  charts,  as  they  were  shown  to  Van-  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he  took  his  de* 

couver,  the  largest  extends  from  Cape  Tnnity  to  gree  of  doctor  in  philosophy ;   after  which  be 

Cape  Oreville,  where  a  separation  takes  place  be-  went  to  Konigsberg  in  Prassia,  and  staid  there 

tween  it  and  the  land  to  the  westward  of  St.  four  years.     He  next  travelled   into  Sweden, 

Hermogenes's  Island,  and  forms,  with  the  land  to  where  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  embassy 

the  southward,  what  captain  Cook  called  W'hit-  to  Persia.     He  set  out  from  Stockholm  with  the 

suntide  Bay.    A  passage,  however,  leading  west-  presents  for  that  empeiui     and  went  through 
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Aa^and,  Finland,  and  Ingennanland,  to  Narra,  balls,  quite  round  and  elastic,  covered  with  soft 
where  he  met  Fabricius  the  ambassador,  who  had  leather  and  sewed  with  wire.  The  clubs  are 
been  ordered  to  takeMoscow  in  his  way.  The  am-  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  with  stifl'  shafts, 
bassador,  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the  The  head  is  of  brass,  and  the  face,  which  strikes 
Russian  court,  set  ou^  for  Persia.  During  their  the  ball,  perfectly  smooth.  The  game  may  be 
stay  (two  years)  at  Ispalian,  Dr.  Koempfer  took  played  by  any  number,  either  in  parties,  or  each 
every  possible  advantage  of  so  long  an  abode  in  for  himself.  The  contest  is,  who  shall  hit  the 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  ambas-  two  posts  in  the  fewest  strokes,  and  make  his  ball 
sador,  tovrards  the  close  of  1685,  preparing  to  re-  retreat  from  the  last  one,  so  that  it  shall  lie  near- 
torn  into  Europe,  Dr.  Kcempfer  entered  into  the  est  the  opposite  end  wall.  Five  points  make 
service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  game ;  and  such  is  the  difference  between  a  ca- 
quality  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  fleet,  then  crais-  pital  and  an  ordinary  player,  that  the  former 
ing  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which,  after  touch-  will  often  give  four  points,  and  yet  be  the  winner, 
ing  at  many  Dutch  settlements,  came  to  Batavia  This  game  combines  the  address  required  both 
in  September  1689.  He  here  applied  himself  i»  Golf  and  Billiards,  which  see. 
chiefly  to  natural  history.  Hence  lie  set  out  for  KOLKOKRO,  a  large  lake  of  Kamtschatka, 
Japan,  as  physician  to  the  embassy  which  the  connected  with  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
Dutch  East  India  Company  sends  annually  to  supposed  to  be  about  112  miles  in  circumference. 
Japan.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  It  abounds  in  sea  calves,  called  by  the  natives 
betook  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden:  on  which  nerpis,  a  name  by  which  they  often  call  the 
occasiou  he  communicated,   in  his  Inaugural  lake  itself. 

Thesis,  several  very  curious  and  singular  obser-  KOLOMNA,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  in  the 

vations  made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.    He  government  of  Moscow,  European  Russia,  situ- 

was  afterwards  made  physician  to  the  count  de  ated  on  the  Oka,  near  its  junction   with  the 

Lippe  ;  and  died  in  1716.    His  principal  works  Moskvra.    Its  traffic  is  in  corn,  tallow,  and  salt 

are,  1.    Amoenitatis  Exotica:,  in.4to;    a  work  meat.    Inhabitants  5800. 

which  contains  many  curious  particulars  respect-  KOLOR,  a  large  town  of  Woolly,  Central 

ing  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  the  countries  Africa,  where  Paik  first  saw  the  exhibition  of 

through  which  he  passed.     2.  Herbarium  Ultra  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Gangeticum.    3.  The  History  of  Japan  in  Ger-  KOLY  VAN,  a  district  of  the  government  of 

roan,  whicli  is  much  esteemed ;  and  for  which  Tomsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  situated  on  the  upper 

the  public  is  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  part  of  the  Obi.    Here  are  extensive  copper 

who  purcUa^ied  all  his  curiosities,  drawings,  and  mines,  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 

MSS.  and  prevailed  on  Dr  Scheuchxer  to  trans-  silver,  and  gold.    M.  Demidoff  first  discovered 

bte  this  history  into  English.  their  value  in  1727,  and  began  in  1730  to  extract 

KOENIG  (Daniel),  a  Swiss  writer,  elder  bro-  publicly  the  copper ;  but  the  gold  and  silver 

ther   of    Samuel.    He    translated    Arbuthnot's  being  declared  tne  property  of  the  government. 

Fables  of  Ancient  Coins  into  Latin ;  which  were  he  clandestinely  separated  those  metals.    His 

printed  at  Utrecht  in  1756.    He  died  at  Rotter-  assistant  of  the  name  of  Steyger,  however,  made 

dam,  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  from  the  mob  known  his  secret,  and  the  mines  were  confiscated, 

at  FnMieker,  who  mistook  him  for  a  French  spy.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Russian  board 

Ko£ViG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philosopher  and  of  mines,  these  works,  from  1725  to  1786,  pro- 
mathematician,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frane-  duced  al>out  3,500^000  pounds  of  silver,  and 
ker,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague;  where  he  be-  48,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  were  once  the  most 
came  librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  in  considerable  in  the  Altay,  but  they  have  of  late 
1757  He  wrote  several  works  which  are  ea-  declined.  A  line  of  forts  was  buUt  herd  in  1745 
teemed.  to  defend  them  from  the  'incursions  of  the  Tar- 

ROKORO,  or  Balee,  a  rapid  river  of  West-  tars.    The  town  of  Kolyvan  is  small  and  situated 

em  Africa,  risinsr  in  Manding,  not  far  from  the  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Berda,  near  its  junction 

Niger,  and  flowing  through  Fooladoo.    Here  it  with  the  Obi,  in  long.  81°  50^  £.,  lat.  54""  48'  N. 

enters  the  Brooko,  and  receives  the  Ba  Woolima.  KONG,  i.  e.  a  mouutain,  according  to  Park, 

On  entering  Kajaaga  it  falls  into  the  Basing  or  a  kingdom  of  Central-  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the 

Senegal,  eighty  miles  east  of  Saltern.  Niger,  traversed  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains. 

KOLBE,  or  Kolben  (Peter),  a  Dutch  writer  A  large  one,  Toolilescena,  is  situated  near  the 

only  known  as  the  author  of  an  obsolete  account  capital.    The  market  is  supplied  from  Houssa. 

ofthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  tract  De  Aquis  The  country  is  populous,  and  the  language  is 

Capitis  &>ns  Spei  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  a  corruption  of  the  Bambarra  or  Mandingo.    It 

Leipsic,  1716.  abounds  in  horses  and  elephants.    The  people 

KOLF,  a  Dutch  game  played  in  an  enclosed  fight  with  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Ac- 
rectangular  area  of  sixty  feet  by  twenty-three,  cording  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  Kong  is  nearly  midway 
The  floor,  composed  of  sand^  clay,  and  pitch,  is  between  Ashantee  and  Beml)arra,  or  about  200 
made  as  level  as  a  billiard-table:  the  enclosing  miles  south  from  the  one,  and  north  from  the  other, 
walls  are,  for  two  feet  upwards,  faced  with  polish-  KONG-CHANG-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
ed  stone  or  sheet  lead,  to  make  the  ball  rebound  province  of  Shensee,  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  near 
accurately.  At  about  ten  feet  from  each  end  wall  the  western  frontier,  in  a  mountainous  country, 
a  circular  post,  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  abounding  with  the  animal  which  produces  musk. 
in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  area.  These  By  the  river  Hoeiho,  which  falls  into  the  Yellow 
two  posts  are  about  forty  feet  distant  from  ^each  River,  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
other.    The  balls  are  about  the  size  of  cricket-    trade.    Long  \01''  19'  E.,  lat.  34"  56'  N 
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KONGSBERGy  a  laige  town  of  Norway,  in  impregnated  with  gold  dust,  which  the  Datives 
the  government  of  Christiana,  situated  on  the  separate  by  a  mechanical  process.  The  sand 
River  Lowe.  In  the  mountains  were  formerly  being  put  into  a  calabash,  water  is  copiously 
silver  mines ;  but  they  are  now  exhausted :  and  poured  over  it,  and  a  constant  agitation  kept  up 
gold  is  occasionally  found.  The  town  still  con-  till  the  gold  dust  only  remains.  The  mountains 
tains  a  mint;  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  are  said  in  some  parts  to  be  cultivated  to  the  very 
youth  in  metallurgy.  Population  6800,  mostly  summit.  Park  was  much  pleased  with  the  en- 
Germans,  engaged  in  the  mines.  Thirty-six  tire  apoearance  of  this  country, 
miles  west  of  Christiana.  KOOM,  a  ruined  city  of  Persia,  built  by  the 

KONJ£UR,a  Mahnitta  district  of  Hindostan,    Saracens  in  the  year  806,  on  the  site  of  tfaie  an* 
province  of  Orissa,  situated  principally  between    cient  Choana.    it  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 

21°  and  22**  N.  lat.    It  is  watered  by  several  been  erected  out  of  the  rains  of  seven  towns, 

streams.    Chief  towns  Konjeur,  Ogurapore,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  ip  a  civil  vrar.    It  be- 

AndapooTgur.    Konjeur  is  the  capital.    Long,  came  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Persia,  especially 

85°  45'  £.,  lat  2l<*  34'  N.  in  its  silk  manufacture ;  but  was  taken  and  com- 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German,  pletely  destroyed  in  1722,  by  the  Afafaauns.    It 

bora  at  Altorf  in  Franconia,  in  1616.    He  be-  still  however  contains  a  very  beautiful  college, 

came  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek,  and  librarian  with  a  raos(|ue  and  sanctuary,  erected  to  the  me- 

to  the  university ;  in  which  he  succeeded  his  mory  of  Fatmia,  the  daughter  of  Iman  Reou   In 

father.    He  gave  several  specimens  of  his  leara-  the  mosque  are  the  tom&  of  Sefi  the  First,  and 

ing,  particularly  by  a  biographical  dictionary.  Shah  Abbas  the  Second.    Long.  50°  29'  £.,  lat. 

entitled  Bibliottieca  Vetus  et  Nova,  4to.  Altorf,  34°  45'  N. 

1674 :  which,  thousrh  deflective,  is  useful  to  bio-       KOPAUL,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Bejapore, 

graphers.    He  died  in  1699.  Hindostan,  district  of  Guginderghur,  belonging 

KONIGINGRATZ,  a  circle  of  Bohemia,  on  to  the  Nizam.    This  place,  a  sugar-loaf  moun- 

the  Elbe ;  contiguous  to  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  tain  surrounded  by  three  lines  of  fortifications, 

Glatz.  The  northera  parts  are  mountainous,  being  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  south  of 

penetrated  by  the  Reisengebirge  :  but  in  the  cen-  India.     The  magazines,  store-houses,  &c.,  are 

tral  portion  of  the  circle  are  many  fertile  valleys,  excavated  out  of  the  rock.    But  in  the  year  1790 

The  liren  manufacture  is  extensive  and  superior:  it  was  taken  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  by  the  Mah- 

cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  are  also  made.  rattas :  the  garrison  naving  in  a  siege  of  six 

The  capital  is  a  bishop's  see,  neatly  built  and  months  expended  all  their  provisions,  were  forced 

containing  5700  inhabitants.    In  1758  and  1762  to  capitulate.    Long.  76°  6'  £.,  lat  15°  28*  N. 
the  Russians  attacked  this  place ;  and  on  the  latter       KCrRAN,  n.  i.    The  alcoran,  the  bible  of  the 

occasion  the  powder  magazine  was  blown  up,  aud  Mahom medans.    See  Alcora m . 
destroyed  a  lar^  part  of  the  town.    It  is  139        KORDOFAN,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 

miles  north  ofVienna,  and  sixty-four  east  by  north  to  the  west  of  the  Bahr*el-Abiad,  between  the 

of  Prague.  kingdom  of  Dariur  and  that  of  Sennaar.    About 

KONIGSB£RG,  a  city  and  goverament  of  the  time  Mr.  Brace  returned  from  Abyssinia, 

the  Prussian  states,  comprising  the  north  and  the  Kordofanese  renounced  the  allegiance  of 

west  parts  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia.    The  Sennaar;  but,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Browne 

government  contains  an   area  of  8960  square  Tisited  the  country,  it  had  again  been  subdued  : 

miles,  and  a  population  of  about  491,000.  still  the  disposition  to  insurrection  had  entirely 

The  city  ot  Ronigsberg  is  the  capital  of  East  interrapted  die  communication  of  Darfur  with 

Prussia,  and  stands  on  the  River  Pregel,  which  falls  the  eastera  regions.    The  languid  is  Arabic, 

into  the  sea  at  the  Frische  Haff  about  four  miles  Ibeil  is  the  chief  town. 

distant.    Part  of  the  city  stands  on  an  island        KORIAKS,   a  barbarous   tribe  of  Siberia, 

formed  by  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  the  who  inhabit  part  of  the  goverament  of  Okhotsk, 

other  part  by  bridges.    Including  the  suburbs,  around  the  gulf  of  Penginskaia,  and  north  as 

Konigsberg  is  about  seven  miles  in  cireumference,  far  as  the  Imnks  of  the  Anadir.    They  do  not 

and  contains  various  stately  and  magnificent  pub-  amount  to  more  than  2000. 
lie  buildings,  with  many  large  and  elegant  houses.        KOROS,  Black,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  and  seve-  rising  in  the  palatine  of  Bihar,  passes  through 

ral  of  their  churches  are  handsome.    Theuniver-  that  of  Sarana,  in  which  it  receives  the   WhUe 

sity  is  in  high  repute.    This  city,  which  dates  its  Korog^  coming  from  Transylvania,  enters  the 

origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  palatinate  of  Bekesch,  and  fidls  into  the  Theysse 

Hanse  towns :  it  is  well  fortified,  and  is  the  most  near  Czongrad.    The  Schnelle  Koros  rises  also 

commereial  place  in  the  Prassian  dominions,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bihar,  and  joios  the  two 

But,  as  the  river  only  admits  small  vessels  to  others  near  Bekesch. 

ascend  to  the  town,  the  merchants  have  found  it        KOS,  in  Jewish  anti^iuity,  a  measure  of  capa 

expedient  to  make  a  depdt  at  Pillau,  which  u  ciQr,  containing  about  four  cubic  ioches:  this  was 

situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Frische  Haff,  about  the  cup  of  blessing  out  of  which  they  drank  when 

thirty  miles  below.    In  1817  the  number  of  ves-  they  gave  thanks  after  solemn  meals,  like  that  of 

sels  that  entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  1096.  the  passover. 

KONKODOO,   a   mountainous    country  of       KOSCIUSCO  (Thaddeus),  a  Polish  general 

Western  Africa,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  and  patriot,  was  bora  of  a  respectable  family, 

courses  of  the  Faleme  and  Senegal,  bordering  on  and  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw ; 

Jallonkadoo,  Satadoo,  and  Dentila.    It  is  consi-  after  which  he  went  to  Fiance  and  America, 

dered  by  Golberry  as  a  district  of  Bambouk.  where  he  served    as  aid-de-camp  to  general 

The  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  are  Washington.    On  his  returo  home  he  was  made 
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major-general,  and  distinguished  himself  m  the  the  emperor  Paul,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  but  did  not 
war  of  1792,  but  without  effect.  Two  years  after-  remain  long  in  exile ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Peters- 
wards  the  Poles  again  took  up  arms,  and  were  burgh,  was  taken  into  the  capricious  despot's 
headed  by  him;  but  all  his  exertions  for  his  favor.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  consul-general 
country  were  fruitless,  and  at  Konigsberg ;  but,  the  cUmate  disagreeing  with 

Freedom  shrieked  when  Koaciusco  fell.  him,  he  resigned  the  situation  to  reside  at  Man- 

He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  who  heim,  where  he  was  assassinated,  March  23rd, 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  The  emperor  1819,  by  a  fanatical  student  of  Jena,  named 
Paul  gave  him  an  estate.  Kosciusco  now  Sand,  who  also  stabbed  himself,  but,  recovering 
visited  America  a  second  time;  and  in  1798  At)m  his  wound,  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and 
returned  to  Europe,  and  settled  in  France,  where    beheaded. 

Buonaparte  in  vain  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  KOUANGNAN-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
into  his  service.  He  died  at  Soleure,  in  Swit-  first  rank,  in  Yunnan,  situated  on  the  border  of 
zerland,  16th  of  October,  1817.  Koei-tchoo,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 

KOSIE,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  on  the  province  by  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but 
east  bank  of  the  Lagos,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  the  inhabitants  barbarous.  Long.  106°  14'  E., 
mouth.  The  people  of  Kosie  command  the  trade    lat  Z(f  32'  N. 

of  all  the  slaves  which  are  brought  down  the  KOUANG-SI-FOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  Yun- 
river.  nan,  of  the  first  rank.    It  is  situated  on  a  plain, 

KOSTROMA,  a  considerable  government  of    by  the  side  of  a  lake,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
European  Russia,  lying  between  40°  SO'  and    tains,  in  long.  103°  28'  E.,  lat.  24°  40*  N. 
48°  20*  of  E.  long.,  and  56°  45'  and  59°  13'  of        KOUANGSIN,  a  city  of  China  of  Uie  fh^k 
N.  lat.,  and  bounded  by  Vologda,  Viatka,  Niznei-    rank,  situated  on  a  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Novgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Jaroslav.    It  is  in  the    Poyang  Lake.    It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun> 
latitude  of  Scotland,  and  its  territorial  extent    tains,  but  the  sides  are  fertile,  and  highly  culti- 
38,400  square  miles,  divided  into  twelve  circles    vated.    Here  are  manufactures  of  paper  and 
or  districts.    It  is  watered  by  the  Volga,  the    candles.    Long.  117°  44'  £.,  lat.  28°  27' N. 
Vetluga,  and  the  Kostroma,  and  has  several  lakes.        KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinese  theology,   the 
The  sur&ce  is  in  general  an  undulating  plain ;    tutelary  deity  of  woman.    The  Chinese  make 
but  the  soil  is  very  various,  and  in  many  places    great  numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in 
covered  with  heath  and  wood.    The  inhabitants    white  porcelain,  and  send  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
are  chiefly  pastoral.  Population  about  1,150,000.    world,  as  well  as  keep  them  in  their  own  houses. 
Kostroma,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  the    The  figure  represents  a  woman  with  a  child  in 
capital  of  the  preceding  g^ovemment,  is  situated    her  arms.    Tne  women  who  have  no  children 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wolga,  near  the  influx  of    pay  a  sort  of  adoration  to  these  images,  and  8U]>- 
the  Kostroma.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has    pose  the  deity  they  represent  to  have  power  to 
nianufactures  of  linen,  Russian  leather,  Prussian    make  them  fruitful.    The  statue  always  reprc- 
blue,  salt,  wax,  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  com  and    sents  a  handsome  woman  modestly  attired, 
wine :  435  miles  east  by  south  of  St.  Peters-        KOUC,  Kouch,  or  Koecx  (Peter),  a  cele- 
burgh.     Population  9000.  brated  painter  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at 

KOTTER,  or  Kotterus,  (Christopher),  one  Alost.  He  studied  under  Bernard  Van  Orley, 
of  the  three  fenatics  whose  visions  were  pub-  who  lived  with  Raphael.  He  visited  Rome, 
Kfthed  at  Amsterdam  in  1657,  with  the  title  of  Lux  and  by  studying  there  formed  an  excellent  taste, 
m  Tenebris.  He  lived  at  Sprotta  in  Silesia,  and  and  became  a  very  correct  designer.  On  his 
his  visions  began  in  1616.  As  most  of  his  pre-  returo  home  he  superintended  the  execution  of 
dictions  promised  felicity  to  the  elector  palatine,  some  tapestry  work  after  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
and  unhappiness  to  his  imperial  majesty,  the  He  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  go  to  Constan- 
empcior*8  fiscal  in  Silesia  seized  Itim,  set  him  tinople;  but  finding  tliat  the  Turks  were  not 
in  me  pillory,  and  banished  him  the  emperor's  allowed,  by  their  religion,  to  paint  any  figure, 
dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lusatia,  and  and  that  there  was  notliing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
there  lived  unmolested  till  his  death  in  1647.  draw  designs  for  tapestiy,  he  spent  his  time  in 

KOTZEBUE  (Augustus  Von),  was  bom  at  designing  the  particular  prospects  in  the  neigh- 
Weimar,  May  30th,  1761.  He  was  sent,  at  the  bourhbod  of  Constantinople,  and  the  manners 
age  of  sixteen,  to  the  college  of  Jena,  and  from  of  the  Turks,  of  which  he  has  left  many  prints, 
thence  to  Duisburg,  where  he  raised  a  company  that  alone  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit, 
of  juvenile  performers.  In  1779  he  returned  to  After  his  return  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
Jena,  and  studied  the  law;  but  most  of  his  time  drew  several  pictures  for  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
was  spent  in  the  theatre.  In  1781  he  became  He  was  also  a  good  arehitect,  and  wrote  a  Trea- 
secretary  to  general  Bauer,  whom  he  acccmpa-  tise  on  Sculpture,  Geometry,  and  Perspective ; 
nied  to  Petersburgh,  and  produced  there  his  and  translated  Vitravius  and  Serlix  into  the 
tragedy  Demetrius,  Cor  of  Muscovy,  and  mar-  Flemish  tongue.  He  died  in  1550. 
ried  a  Russian  lady.  He  was  now  appointed  ROULI  Khin  (Thamas),  or  Schah  Nadir,  was 
president  of  the  civil  government  at  Revel,  and  the  son  of  the  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
wrote  a  number  of  dramas;  some  of  which  ob-  Affchars,  and  governor  of  a  fortress  erected 
tained  great  popularity.  He  lost  hit  wife  in  1789,  by  that  people  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his 
on  which  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Vienna,  fiuher's  death  his  uncle  usurped  his  government, 
where  he  became  superintendant  of  the  imperial  under  pretence  of  taking  care  of  it  during  the 
tlieatre ;  but  resignea  that  place,  and  returned  to  miaori^  of  young  Nadir.  Disgusted  at  this 
Russia.     Here  he  was  immediately  arrested  by    aflront,  he  commenced  adventurer,  and  entered 
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into  the  service  of  Beglerbeg,  gOTernor  of  Mus-  souring  is  added  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  part« 
chada,  in  the  Khorassan ;  who,  discovering  in  him  begin  to  separate,  and  a  thick  substance  to  rise 
a  military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  com-  to  the  top,  by  agitating  it  every  hour  or  oftener. 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  ;  and,  in  1720,  It  is  common  among  some  Tartars  to  prepare  it 
when  the  Usbec  Tartars  invaded  the  Khorassan  in  one  day  during  summer,  and  that  with  only 
with  10,000  men,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  two  or  three  agitations.  And  though  it  is  corn- 
general,  when  he  defeated  the  Tartars,  and  took  monly  used  within  a  few  days  after  the  prepa- 
Uieir  commander  prisoner.  But  Beglerbeg,  after  ration,  yet  when  well  secured  in  close  vessels, 
this,  becoming  jealous,  and  not  ftilfilling  his  pro-  and  kept  in  a  cold  plarc,it  may  be  preserved  for 
raises  of  &rther  promotion,  Kouli-khan  publicly  three  months,  or  more,  without  any  injury  to  its 
complained  of  the  governor's  ingratitude,  who  qualities.  The  acid  fermentation  may  also 
thereupon  broke  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  be  produced  by  sour  milk,  as  above,  by  a  sour 
punished  with  the  bastinado  so  severely,  that  the  paste  of  lye-tlower,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb's 
nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.  This  affront  orca-  stomach,  or  by  a  portion  of  old  koumiss.  Pallas 
sioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  banditti  of  says,  that  cows'  milk  is  also  susceptible  of  the 
robbers.  After  various  adventures,  he  was,  in  vinous  fermentation,  and  that  the  Tartars  prepare 
1729,  made  general  of  Persia  by  Schah  Thamas,  a  wine  from  it  in  winter,  when  mares'  milk  &iU 
and  permitted  to  take  his  name  Thamas,  and  them ;  that  the  wine  prepared  from  cows*  milk 
that  of  Khuli,  which  signiBes  slave  :  his  title  they  call  airen ;  but  tnat  they  always  prefer  kou- 
therefore  was.  The  slave  of  Thamas ;  but  he  was  miss  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agreeable 
ennobled  by  that  of  Khan.  In  1736  he  excited  and  contains  a  greater  Quantity  of  spirit;  that 
a  revolt  against  his  master,  for  having  made  an  koumiss  on  distillation  yields  of  a  weak  spirit 
ignominious  peace  with  the  Turks ;  and,  having  one-third,  but  that  airen  yields  only  two-ninths  of 
the  army  at  his  command,  he  procured  his  depo-  its  whole  quantity,  which  spirit  they  call  arika. 
sition,  and  his  own  advancement  to  the  tlirone.  It  appears  that  cows'  milk  may  be  fermented 
In  1739  he  conquered  the  Mogul  empire;  and  with, or  even  without  souring,  provided  sufficient 
at  length  met  with  the  usual  hXe  of  tyrants,  being  time  and  agitation  be  employed ;  that  no  spirit 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  in  league  can  be  produced  from  any  one  of  its  constituent 
with  his  nephew  and  successor,  in  1747,  a^ed  parts  taken  separately,  nor  from  an^  two  of 
sixty.  See  Persia.  them,  unless  inasmuch  as  they  are  mixed  with 
KOUMISS,  a  sort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  some  part  of  the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all 
where  it  is  'used  by  the  natives  as  their  common  its  parts,  in  their  natural  proportion,  is  the  most 
beveiEffe,  and  often  serves  them  instead  of  all  productive  of  spirit.  From  six  pints  of  milk, 
other  rood.  It  is  said  to  be  so  nourishing  and  fermented  in  a  close  vessel,  and  set  to  repose,  a 
salutary,  tliat  the  Baschkir  Tartars,  who,  to-  Russian  chemist,  Oscretskowsky,  obtained  three 
wards  the  end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  ounces  of  ardent  spirit,  of  which  one  was  con- 
sooner  return  in  summer  to  the  use  of  koumiss,  sumed  by  burning  ;  but  from  the  same  quantity 
than  they  become  strong  and  (at.  From  the  Tar-  of  the  same  milk,  fermented  in  an  open  vessel, 
tars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  tlie  Russians,  who  he  could  scarcely  obtain  an  ounce. 
use  it  medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  KOUTOUSOFF,  or  Kutuzow  Smolensky 
mare's  milk,  according  to  the  following  recipe  (Michael  Lavrionovitch  Golemitcheff,  prince 
communicated  by  Dr.  Grieve :— '  Take  of  fresh  of),  a  modem  Russian  general  and  minister  of 
mare's  milk,  on  one  day  any  quantity ;  add  to  it  state,  wri  bom  in  1745,  and  educated  at  Stns- 
a  sixtli  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  burgh.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  a  corpo- 
a  wooden  vessel ;  use  then,  as  a  ferment,  an  ral  in  the  artillery ;  and  shortly  after  he  became 
eighth  part  of  the  sourest  cow's  milk  that  can  be  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  Suwar- 
got ;  but  at  any  ftiture  preparation  a  small  por-  row.  In  1762  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
tion  of  old  koumiss  will  better  answer  the  pur-  went  to  Livonia;  here  he  made  five  campaigns 
pose  of  souring;  cover  the  vessel  with  a  tnick  against  the  Poles:  he  then  served  under  count  Ro- 
dothy  and  set  it  in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth ;  manzow  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  was  distin- 
leaye  it  at  rest  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  |[uished  at  the  battles  of  Pruth  and  Kagoul ;  and 
which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  sour,  and  m  the  Crimea  in  1772  and  1773.  He  was  appointed 
a  thick  substance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top;  a  major-general  in  November  1784,  and  sue- 
then  with  a  stick,  made  at  the  lower  end  in  tne  ceeded  against  the  enemy  on  various  occasions, 
manner  of  a  chum  staff,  beat  it  till  the  thick  sub-  until  in  June,  1791 ,  he  added  to  his  lame  at  the  bat- 
stance  above  mentioned  is  blended  intimately  tie  ofMatchine,  which  terminated  the  Turkish  war. 
with  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  this  condition  leave  In  1793  and  1794  he  was  the  Russian  ambassador 
it  again  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  more  ;  after  at  Constantinople ;  and  on  his  return  commanded 
which  pour  it  into  a  higher  and  narrower  vessel,  in  Finland.  Under  Paul  I.  he  was  afterwards 
resembling  a  churo,  wl^re  the  agitation  must  be  sent  into  Holland.  Alexander  appointed  him 
repeated  as  before,  till  the  lic|uor  appears  to  be  military  governor  of  St.  Petersburgh;  and  Kutu- 
perfectly  homogeneous ;  and  in  this  itate  it  is  zow  commanded  the  Russian  army  first  sent  to 
called  koumiss.  Agitation  must  be  employed  assist  the  Austrians.  He  was  present  at  the 
every  time  before  it  is  used.'  To  prevent  chang-  battle  of  Austerlitx,  which  was,  however,  fought 
ing  the  vessel,  the  milk  must  be  put  at  once  into  in  opposition  to  his  advice.  In  1809  he  was 
a  pretty  high  and  narrow  vessel ;  and,  to  accele-  governor  of  Lithuania.  He  concluded  the  treaty 
rate  the  fermentation,  some  warm  milk  may  be  of  Bucharest  with  the  Turks,  May  16th,  1812, 
added  t*)  it,  and  more  souring.  The  process  may  on  which  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Russian 
be  shortened   by  beating  the  milk  before  the  empire.    In  1812  the  emperor  nominated  him 
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president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  general-  Regnontm  Aquilonum,  Danie,  Suecise,  Nor^e- 

issimo  of  his  armies ;  and,  though  he  failed  to  gise;  2.  Saionia,  sive  de  Saxonicae  Gentis  ve- 

repulse  the  enemy  in  tlie  bloody  battle  of  fioro-  tustft  origine,  &c. ;  3.  Vandalia,  sive  Histona 

dino,  he  most  ably  conducted  the  Russian  forces  Vandaloruro;  4.  Metropolis,  sive  Hist.  Eccles. 

afterwards,and  followed  the  French  into  Prussia.  Saxonies;  5.  Institutiones  Logics,  4to.  He  died 

He  was  suddenly  attacked  at  fireslaw  with  a  mor-  in  1517. 
tal  disease,  and  died  there  April  16th,  1813.  KRASICKI  (Ignatius),  count  de  Ciczin,  a 

KOZIX)V,  a  large  town  of  European  Russia,  prince,  bishop  of  Warmia,  and  archbishop  of 

on  the  Voronet,  in  the  government  of  Tambov.  Goesnla,  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  partition 

Its  chief  trade  is  derived  from  homed  cattle,  of  Poland  in  1772  deprived  him  of  his  functions 

which  are  sold  to  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  in  tal-  in  the  senate  of  his  country ;  and  Frederick  the 

low  and  salt  meat  with  Moscow.     Population  Great,  who  took  pleasure  in  his  conversation, 

7100.    Forty-eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tambov.  having  one  day  said  to  him,  I  hope  you  will  take 

KRAK£N  is  the  name  given  to  an  imagined  me  into  Paradise  under  your  episcopal  mantle, 

monster  of  the  deep,  concerning  which,  so  many  the  archbishop  replied — '  No,  sire,  your  majesty 

traditions  have  been  cited,  and  so  much  ere-  has  cut  it  too  short  for  it  to  conceal  any  contra- 

dulity  exercised,  that  the  following  abridged  band  commodity.'    He  excelled  in  exposing  the 

account  of  it,  fit>m  bishop  Pontoppidan's  His-  ridiculous  in  national   manners.      Among  his 

tory  of  Norway  will  probably  suffice.      As  a  worksare  My  sieidos,  an  heroic-comic  poem,  in  ten 

full  grown  kraken,  sa^s  he,  has  never  been  seen  cantos ;    Monachoraachia,  or   the  War  of  the 

in  all  its  puis  and  dinoensions,  an  accurate  sur-  Monks,  in  six  cantos,  thought  to  be  his  chef-d^ 

vey  of  wnich  must  employ  some  time,  it  is  im-  oeuvre ;    Anti-Monachomachia,   in  six   cantos ; 

poaibU  to  give  a  complete  description  of  one.  Fables ;  The  War  of  Choczim ;  and  imitations 

'  Our  fishermen    unanimously  and    invariably  of  Ossian.     He  died  March  14th,  1801,  aged 

affimiy  that  when  they  are  several  miles   from  sixty-six. 

the  hmdy  particularly  in  the  hot  summer  days,        KRASNOIARSK,    a    flourisliing    town    of 

and   by   uieir  distance,   and   the   bearings  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 

some  points  of  land,  expect  from  eighty  to  100  situated  on  a  river  which  ialls  into  the  Yenisei, 

fiuhoms  depth,  and  do  not  find  but  from  twenty  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  furs ;  and  the  great  road 

to  thirty;  more  especially  if  they  find  a  more  from  Tomsk  to  Irkoutsk  passes  through  it.    The 

than  usual  plenty  of  cod  and  ling,  they  judge  surrounding  country  is  of  remarkable  fertility, 

that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  they  find  Population  3460. 

by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  same  place  KRASSOVA,  an  extensive  palatinate  of  Hun- 
still  shallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  rising  to  gary,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  palatinate  ot 
the  surface,  and  row  off  with  the  greatest  expe-  Hunyad,  in  Transylvania,  and  on  the  east  and 
dition  till  they  come  into  the  usual  soundings  of  south  by  the  tract  of  country  adjacent  to  Turkey, 
the  place ;  when,  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  and  called  the  Military  Frontier.  The  western 
minutes  the  monster  emerges,  and  shows  himself  boundary  is  formed  by  the  palatinate  of  Temes- 
suiBciently,  though  his  whole  body  does  not  ap-  var,  as  far  as  the  Marosch,  and  the  rest  by  the 
pear.  Its  back  or  upper  part,  which  seems  an  palatinate  of  Arad.  Population  200,000. 
English  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  (some  KRISHNA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  one  of  the 
have  affirmed  more),  looks  at  first  like  a  number  avatas  or  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu,  in 
of  small  islands,  surrounded  with  something  that  which  he  is  said  by  the  sectaries,  who  exclusively 
floats  like  sea-weeds  ;  at  last  several  bright  points  worship  him  under  this  name,  to  have  magnified 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  himseli  in  a  degree  of  power  and  glory  (slt  ex- 
they  emerge,  and  sometimes  stand  up  as  high  ceeding  any  other  of  his  forms.  They  maintain 
and  large  as  the  masts  of  middle  sized  vessels,  indeed,  that  under  the  other  avatas  he  assumed 
In  a  short  time  it  slowly  sinks,  which  is  thought  only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity,  whil« 
as  dangerous  as  its  rising;  as  it  causes  such  a  Krishna  was  Vishnu  himself  in  mortal  mould.  A 
swell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every  thing  down  numerous  sect  called  Gokalasta,  from  Gokala, 
with  it,  like  that  of  Malestrom.  This  slow  mo-  one  of  Krishna's  names,  worship  him  exclusively, 
tion  may  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  ships  of  or  cunjointly  with  his  consort  Radha.  This  sect 
the  greatest  force  and  burden,  which  must  be  are  immeasurably  lavish  in  their  praises,  and  ve- 
overwhelmed  on  encountering  such  an  immense  hement  in  their  adoration  of  this  d^ity,  while 
animal,  if  his  velocity  were  equal  to  his  weight ;  other  sects  of  Hindoos  call  Krishna  a  merciless 
the  Norwef^ans  supposing  that  if  his  arms,  on  tyrant,  an  incarnate  demon,  now  expiating  his 
which  he  moves,  and  with  which  he  takes  his  crimes  in  hell.  As  information  is  received  from 
food,  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man  of  war,  these  different  descriptions  of  zealots,  so  conae* 
they  would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom !'  quenUy  will  it  differ  in  the  account  of  the  cha- 

KRANTaIUS  (Alberlus),  a  native  of  Ham-  racter  and  actions  of  this  motley  personage,  of 
Iturgh,  and  a  celebrated  historian,  who  travelled  whom  as  much  is  recorded  as  of  any  of  the  H in- 
over  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  made  rec-  doo  deities.  His  life  and  actions  have  occupied 
tor  of  the  university  of  Rostoch  in  1482.  He  the  attention  of  many  voluminous  writers;  and 
went  thence  to  Hamburgh  in  1508,  where  he  was  if  taken  literally  be  led  a  life  of  excessive  liber- 
elected  dean  of  the  chapter  in  the  cathedral ;  and  tinism,  but  his  followers  maintain  such  appear- 
was  so  famed  for  his  abilities  and  prudence,  that  ances  to  have  been  the  result  of  maya,  or  delu- 
John  king  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick  duke  of  sion,  for  that  in  reality  his  life  was  chaste  and 
Holstein,  made  him  umpire  in  a  dispute  they  holy.  The  Gita  Govinda,  abeHntful  poem,  is 
had  with  the  Ditmarsi.  He  wiole  1.  Chronica  a  series  of  mystical  rhapsody  in  praise  of  Krish- 
VoL.  Xll.— PahtS.                .  '20 
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iia,  and  a  relation  of  his  loves  with  his  consort  head,  aitd  thy  hands  armed  with  the  dob  and 
Radha ;  and  although  loose,  in  a  degree  not  ad-  chakra.  Assume  then  O  god  of  a  thousand  arms  1 
mitting  of  literal  translation  into  our  language,  image  of  the  universe !  thy  four-armed  form/ 
is  said  to  be  purely  mystical,  and  to  signify  Uie  KROUT£,  CaouTEyOr  Soua  Ckoute,  (Germ, 
'reciprocal  attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  Saaer  Kraut,  i.e.  sour  herb),  a  preparation  of 
and  the  human  soul.'  This  poem  was  translated  cabbage,  which  has  been  found  ot  great  efficacy 
or  imitated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  appears  in  his  as  a  preservative  in  long  voyages  from  the  sea- 
works,  and  in  the  third  volume  ot  the  Asiatic  scurvy.  The  process  for  making  it  is  this : — 
H<*searches.  Krishna's  names,  like  other  deified  The  soundest  and  most  solid  cabbages  are  se- 
p«*rsonages,  are  numerous.  He  being  Vishnu,  lected,  and  cut  crosswise  very  small,  with  a  knife 
they  enjoy  several  in  common,  Murari,  Heri,  or  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose,  like  that 
Madhava,  and  Baghavan,  among  them ;  Govinda  used  for  slicing  cucumbers.  The  cabbage  thus 
Gopala,Gokala,  are  derived  from  his  occupation  sliced  is  put  into  a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high, 
of  herdsman ;  Gopinatha,  or  the  Gopia*s  god  ;  and  over  each  is  strewed  a  handful  of  salt  and 
Murlidur,  the  tuneful;  Kessu,  Kesava,  or  Ke-  carraway  seeds;  in  this  manner  it  is  rammed 
savi,  are  said  to  refer  to  the  fineness  of  his  hair ;  down  with  a  rammer  till  the  barrel  be  full,  when 
Vanimali,  to  his  pendent  garland ;  Yadava,  a  cover  is  put  over  it,  and  pressed  down  with  a 
Varshneva,  and  Vasudeva,  to  his  tribe  and  fa-  heavy  weight.  After  standing  some  time  in  this 
mily.  in  a  curious  work  translated  by  Wil-  state  it  begins  to  ferment ;  and,  when  the  fermeii- 
kins,  entitled  Bhagavat-Gita,  Arjun,  the  son  of  tation  has  entirely  subsided,  the  head  is  fitted  to 
Pandu,  addresses  Krishna  as  *  the  supreme  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  shut  up  and  preserved 
Brahm ;  the  most  holy ;  the  most  high  god ;  for  use.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em- 
the  divine  being  before  all  other  gods ;  without  ployed.  Great  quantities  of  sour  kroute  are  con- 
birth  ;  the  mighty  lord ;  god  of  gods ;  the  uni-  sumed  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
versal  lord.'  In  different  parts  of  the  Gita  he  KRUDENER  (baroness  Valerie  de),  an  en- 
says  of  himself, '  I  am,  of  things  transient,  the  thusiast,  the  Joanna  Soutbcott  of  the  continent, 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  the  whole  was  bom  in  1765  at  Riga,  being  the  daughter  of 
world  was  spread  abroad  by  me  in  my  invisible  the  governor,  count  de  Wittenkofi*.  At  an  early 
form.  At  the  end  of  the  period  kalpa  all  things  age  she  became  the  wife  of  baron  de  Krudener, 
return  into  my  primordial  source ;  and,  at  the  ambassador  from  the  empress  of  Russia  to  the 
beginning  of  another  kalpa,  I  create  diem  all  court  of  Berlin,  andafterwards  at  Venice,  where 
again.  I  am  the  creator  of  all  mankind,  un-  the  secretary  of  legation  fell  in  love  with  her, 
created,  and  without  decay.  There  is  not  any  and  committed  suicide;  on  which  subject  she 
tiling  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  hang  on  me,  wrote  a  romance  called  Valerie.  At  the  com- 
as precious  gems  on  a  string.  I  am  the  under-  mencement  of  the  revolution  in  France,  madame 
standing  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the  Krudener  resided  in  that  country,  but  afterwards 
strength  of  the  strong.  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  returned  to  Germany ;  and  in  1806  first  ap- 
all  nature ;  I  am  the  father  and  mother  of  this  peared  in  her  character  of  prophetess,  avowing 
world,  the  grandsire  and  the  preserver ;  I  am  that  she  had  a  mission  to  establish  the  reitm  of 
death  and  immortality ;  I  am  entity  and  nonen-  Christ  She  followed  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
tity ;  I  am  never  failing  time ;  I  am  all-grasping  Paris,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  appointed 
death,  and  I  am  the  resurrection.— I  am  the  em-  regenerator  of  mankind.  Her  predictions  excited 
blem  of  the  immortal,  and  of  the  incorruptible;  great  attention,  and,  when  the  sovereigns  left 
of  the  eternal,  of  justice,  and  of  endless  bliss.—  Paris,  she  went  into  Switzerland,  where  she 
Neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  fire,  en-  preached  the  advent  of  the  milleoniiim,  and  thou- 
lighteneth  that  place,  whence  there  is  no  return,  sands  flocked  to  her  from  the  mountains.  At 
and  which  is  the  supreme  mansion  of  my  abode.'  length  the  States  interfered,  and  madame  Kru- 
Sanjay,  one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Gita,  de-  dener,  after  making,  it  is  said,  a  convert  of  Ben- 
scribes  Krishna  as  he  revealed  his  'million  forms  jamin  Constant,  went  into  the  Crimea,  and  died 
divine,'  to  Arjun, 'covered  with  every  marvellous  at  Karasubassar,  December,  25th,  1824. 
thing — the  eternal  god,  whose  countenance  is  KUARA,  a  very  mountainous  and  unhealthy 
turned  on  every  side.  The  glory  and  amazing  province,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Abyssinia, 
splendor  of  this  mighty  being  may  be  likened  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  It  abounds 
the  sun,  riang  at  once  Into  the  heavens  vrith  a  in  gold,  it  is  said,  not  however  of  its  own  pro- 
thousand  times  more  than  usual  brightness.  The  duce,  but  brought  hither  by  the  Shangalla  and 
son  of  Pandu  then  beheld  within  the  body  of  the  other  ^bes.  In  the  low  country,  near  Sennaar, 
god  of  gods,  standing  together,  the  whole  uni-  there  is  a  settlement  called  Ganjum,  which  often 
verse  divided  forth  into  its  vast  variety.'  Aijun,  acts  independently  of  the  government, 
terrified  at  this  wondrous  exhibition,  exclaims —  KUBAN  or  Kubiv,  a  town  of  Hungary,  m 
'  Thou  art  the  supreme  being  1  I  see  thee  with-  the  Bannat,  opposite  to  Semendria.  It  has 
out  beginning,  without  middle,  and  without  end  ;  2400  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade 
of  valor  infinite,  of  arms  innumerable  ;  the  sun  vrith  the  Turks. 

and  the  moon  thy  eyes ;  thv  mouth  a  flaming  KUFT,  or  Keft,  the  ancient  Coptos,  a  city 

fire;  and  the  whole  world  shining  with  thy  re-  of  Upper  Egypt,  which,  during  the  time  of  the 

fleeted  glory.      Having  beholden  thy  dreadfiil  Ptolemies,  was  the  great  emporium  of  its  com- 

teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy  countenance,  emblem  of  merce.    The  productions  of  Lower  Egypt  and . 

time's  last  fire,  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn ;  of  Europe  were  landed  from  the  Nile  and  con- 

I  find  no  peace.      Have  mi>rcy  then,  O  god  of  veyed  to  Beienice,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

r<>ds  1  thou  mansion  of  the  universe  1  and  show  It  became  still  more  flourishing  under  the  Roman 

nie  thy  celestial  form,  vrith  the  diadem  on  thy  empire,    f  optos,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
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anitjT,  nas  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  KUR,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  the  lar^gest  river  of 
convents,  and  of  those  who  fled  here  to  escape  Georgia.  It  rises  in  Armenia,  flowing  nortr 
from  persecution.  Dioclesian  reduced  it  to  ashes,  for  about  sixty  miles,  when  it  flows  in  a  south- 
The  old  city  was  never  afterwards  inhabited,  but  west  direction  into  the  Caspian.  The  banks  are 
an  Arab  town  has  been  built  in  its  viciniw,  and  high  and  wooded;  Its  largest  tributary  is  the 
most  of  the  commerce   with  the  Red  Sea  is    Aiar  and  Araxes. 

transferred  to  Kene.  The  ruins  of  the  an-  KURDISTAN,  or  Curdistan,  a  mountain- 
cient  city,  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  remain  it  is  ous  country  of  Asia,  whence  issue  the  different 
said  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  branches  of  the  Tigris,  which,  surrounding  the 
were  left  by  the  fire,  and  exhibit  splendid  frag-  upper  part  of  the  great  Zab,  passes  to  the  south- 
ments  of  porphyry  and  granite  columns.  ^i^id,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Irak-Adjemi, 

KUHNIUS,  (Joachim),  a  learned  German  or  Persian  Irak.  It  has  been  regarded  as  one 
critic,  bom  at  Gripswalde  in  Pomerania,  in  1647.  of  the  divisions  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
He  was,  in  1669,  made  principal  of  the  college  Diarbekir,  anciently  known  as  Assyria  Proper, 
at  Gettinffen  in  Suabia;  in  1676  Greek  pro-  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
fessor  in  uie  college  at  Strasburg ;  and  ten  years  towards  Persia,  being  bounded  by  that  kingdom 
after  Greek  and  Hebrew  professor.  His  un-  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  by 
common  skill  in  the  Greek  language  attracted  a  Irak  on  the  south,  and  Turcoman ia  on  the  north, 
great  number  of  scholars  from  distant  parts;  and  and  some  writers  extend  it  into  Armenia,  and 
he  published  some  classic  authors  with  very  the  Persian  province  of  Irak-Adjemi.  Towards 
learned  explanatory  and  critical  notes.  He  the  south  it  scarcely  exceeds  ninety  miles  in 
died  in  1697.  breadth ;  but  northwards  it  stretches  nearly  300 

KULLA  or  Qualla,  a  country  and  river  of  miles  from  east  to  west,  or,  from  41°  to  47^  of  £. 
Central  Africa,  to  the  south-east  of  Wangara,  long,  from  north  to  south  it  reaches  from  35°  30'  to 
represented  to  Browne  as  an  important  state^  37°  20'  N.  lat.  The  mountain  of  Coatras  sepa- 
but  he  did  not  enter  it.  rates  it  from  Persia  on  the  east,  and  the  Tigris. 

RUMANIA,  Great  and  Little,  the  name    on  the  west,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea. 
of  two  districts,  in  the  central  part  of  Hungary,        According  to  the  ancients  this  country  was  rich 
granted  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to    and  fertile ;  but  it  is  now  desolate,  and  abounds 
a  foreign  tribe.    They  consist  properly  of  three    with  deserts,  except  in  those  few  parts  which  lie 

C;  the  most  northerly.  Great  Kumania,  or  near  towns.  It  was  in  former  ages  the  field  of 
^j  Kunsag,  is  separated  from  the  others  by  battle  between  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  and 
the  great  river  Theyss,  as  well  as  by  a  considera-  at  a  later  period  between  the  Turks  and  Per- 
ble  tract  of  country,  and  forms  a  plain  of  420  sians.  Its  chief  towns  and  hamlets  are  BetUs, 
square  miles  of  area,  with  33,000  inhabitants,  the  capital,  Scheresal,  Arbela,  Harpel,  Nineveh, 
chiefly  Calvinists.  Their  chief  t»wn  is  Kards-  Rehobo,  Rhesen,  Van,  and  Holwan. 
zag.  The  two  other  parts  are  each  called  Little  The  Kurds  are  divided  into  tribes,  which  are 
Kumania,  or  Kis  Kunsav :  both  being  situated  dispersed  over  Lower  Asia,  and  have  widely 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Theyss,  and  the  left  of  extended  themselves  within  the  last  100  years, 
the  Danube,  near  the  middle  of  Hungary.  The  Volney  suggests  that  Goid  and  Kurd  are  the 
two  together  are  larger  than  Great  Kumania,  same;  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
having  an  extent  of  1000  square  miles,  with  people  who  are  •mentioned  by  Xenophon  under 
4 1 ,000  inhabitants.  the  denomination  of  Card-uchi,  and  who  opposed 

KUNASHIR,  a  mountainous  island  of  the  the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  In  their  modern  state 
Eastern  seas,  forming  part  of  the  aichipelagu  of  they  are  as  independent;  for,  though  apparently 
the  Kuriies.  It  is  about  100  miles  long  and  tributaries  to  the  Porte,  they  pay  liole  respect  to 
thirty-five  broad.  It  contains  many  valleys  the  orders  of  the  grand  seignior.  According  to 
capable  of  cultivation ;  but  is  almost  uninhab-  the  account  of  Niebuhr,  who  travelled  in  these 
ited,  not  containing  more  than  sixty-^ight  men,  countries  in'  1769,  they  are  subject,  in  their 
and  about  twice  the  number  of  women.  The  mountains,  to  a  sort  of  reudal  government,  simi- 
Russians  make  occasional  excursions,  for  the  lar  to  tliat  of  the  Druses  their  neighbours.  Each 
purposAof  hunting  and  fishing,  and  have  erected  village  has  its  chief,  and  the  whole  nation  b 
a  small  fort  here  divided   into  different  and  independent  com- 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  che-  mands.  The  disputes  inseparable  from  this  state 
mist,  bom  in  Sleswick,  in  1630.  He  became  have  detached  from  the  nation  a  great  number  of 
chemist  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  tribes  and  femilies,  which  have  adopted  the  wan- 
Brandenburgh,  and  Charles  XL  king  of  Sweden,  dering  life  of  the  Arabs.  These  are  dispered  in 
who  gave  him  the  title  of  counsellor  in  metals,  the  Diarbekir,  and  over  the  plains  of  Arxroum, 
and  letters  of  nobility,  with  the  surname  of  Erivan,  Sivas,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus ;  and  all 
Ix>uwensteinfi^.  He  employed  fifty  years  in  che-  their  tribes  are  estimated  to  exceed  140,000  armed 
mistry ;  in  which,  by  the  help  of  the  furnace  of  men.  Like  the  Turkmans,  these  Kurds  are 
a  glass-house  which  he  had  under  his  care,  he  pastors  and  wanderers;  often  shifting  their  posi- 
made  several  excellent  discoveries,  particularly  tion  in  search  of  pasture  for  their  numerous  flocks 
of  the  phosphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe-  and  herds.  Their  tents  are  large,  and  formed 
den  in  1702;  and  left  several  works,  some  in  of  a  sort  of  coarse  brown  cloth;  some  houses 
German^  and  others  in  Latin:  among  which  are  constructed  for  temporary  use  of  cane  hur- 
that  entitled  Observationes  Chemics,  and  the  dies,  disposed  in  a  square  form,  and  having  tbr 
Art  of  Making  Glass,  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  floor  matted,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  both 
are  the  most  esteemed.  of  bed   and   board.     When  they  dislodge,  in 

2^^ 
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Older  to  migrate,  they  take  their  huts  to  pieces,  sometimes  embossed  with  gold,  at  others  set 

kod  load  their  oxen  and  cows  with  them.    The  with  precious  stones.      The  darts  have  steel 

children  go  almost  naked  in  the  coldest  weather,  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weigh^ 

'  The  men  are  geneially  well  mounted,  and  take  piece  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  part,  to  gire 

great  care  of  their  noble  horses :  the  lance  is  their  them  ▼elocity  when  thrown  by  the  hand.'    *  The 

chief  weapon.    The  women  ride  both  on  horses  ViXi  of  Sineh,'  he  adds, '  resides  in  a  sumptuous 

and  on  oxen.  Both  sexes  are  naturally  stout  and  palace,  where  he  maintains  a  degree  of  slate  and 

nimble;  butnot  agreeable  in  their  persons,  haWng  splendor  superior  to  any  thing  seen  in  Persia, 

small  eyes,  wide  mouths,  and  bad  complexions,  except  at  court    His  house  is  ever  open  for  the 

The  Kurds  differ  from  the  Turkmans  in  various  entertainment  of  strangers,  and  he  always  retains 

respects.    The  latter  give  their  daughters  a  mar-  about  his  person  a  diosen  body  of  horse.    In 

riage  portion ;  the  former  receive  a  premium  for  short,  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  this  chief, 

them.    The  Turicmans  pay  no  respect  to  nobility  sittins  at  the  head  of  his  hall,  surrounded  by  his 

or  extraction ;  the  Kurds  highly  honor  it.    The  friends  and  relations,  without  calling  to  mind 

Turkmans  do  not  steal ;  the  Kurds  are  almost  the  Percvs  and  OoigUses  of  our  own  countiy.' 
everv  where  plunderers ;  and  they  are  therefore        KURILES.    The  islands  north  of  Jesso  are 

much  dreadea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  included  by  the  Japanese  in  the  genend  name 

and  Antiodu    In  this  pachalic,  and  in  that  of  of  Kuriles,  which  it  would  appear  signifies  the 

Damascus,  their   number   sometimes   exceeds  country  of  sea-weeds«      The  natives  of  Jesso 

30^000  tents  and  huts.    They  are  reputed  lla>  reckon  thirty-five  isluds,  but  the  recent  charts 

hommedans;    but  do  not  trouble    themselves  of   Krusenstem  mark  only  twenty-six.     This 

about  reli^ous  rites  or  opinions.    Seveial  of  chain  is  separated  into  two  groups  by  the  Bous- 

them,  distinguished    as    the    Yazdia,    worship  sole  channel  of  la  Perouse,  ana  which  may  be 

'  Shaitan'  or  Satan,  according  to  the  ancient  properly  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Great, 

system  of  the  good  and  evil  principles,  which  or  Japanese  Kuriles,  and  the  Less,  or  Kams^ 

mtt  more  or  less  prevailed  in  Diarbexir,  and  the  chatka  Kuriles ;  the  former  are  inhabited  by  the 

frontiers  of  Persia.    There  are  also  some  few  Mosins,  who  have  been  called  the  Hairy  Ku- 

professed  Christians  among  them,  under  two  rilians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of 

patriarchs,    llie  Kurds*  language  is  divided  into  the  Little  Kuriles,  who  are  of  the  Kamtschatdale 

three  dialects.    It  has  neither  the  aspirations  race,  and  without  beards, 
nor  the  gutturals  of  the  Arabic,  and  Volney  says        The  principal  islands  of  the  Great  Kuriles  aie 

it  does  not  resemble  the  Persian.    Considering  Chicotan,  or  Chi-Kutan  (Kutan  in  the  Mosin 

the  antiquity  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  dialect  signifying  country),  separated  from  Jesso 

that  they  are  related  to  the  Medes,  Assyrians,  by  a  narrow  strait :  thu  islaind  is  claimed  by 

Persians,  and  even  the  Parthians,  he  conjectures,  Japan.    Kunaschir,  the  next  island  to  the  north, 

that  a  knowledge  of  this  tongue  would  throw  is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys,  covered 

light  on  the  history  of  these  countries.  with  maples,  pines,  and  the  pinus  cembra.  Etor- 

Colonel  Squire  says,  'the   Kurds,  like   the  puorAtorku  (Staten-Eyland  of  the  Dutch)  is 

Turcomans,  lead  a  pastorad  life ;  in  Syria  they  also  covered  vrith  pine  forests,  and  has  a  burning 

occupy  the  mountains  between  Aleppo  and  the  volcano.    Urup  (Company*s  land  of  the  Dutch) 

sea ;  and  never  pass  ferther  to  the  southward  is  clothed  with  pines  and  alders,  and  is  separated 

than  Antioch.    Their  number  amounts  to  be-  from  Etorpu  by  Strait  de  Vries.    Mareekan,  the 

tween  4000  and  5000.    The  Kurds  have  villages  northernmost  of  the  Great  Kuriles,  has  only  ihe 

amongst  them,  though  in  summer,  like  the  Tur-  same  trees  as  the  last :  it  is  twelve  leagues  lon;^, 

comans,  their  ordinary  residence  is  under  tents,  with  an  apparently  volcanic  peak  in  the  centre. 

They  also  exact  a  tribute  from  travellers,  though.  On  the  north-east  is  a  large  bay,  but  whose 

their  feith  once  plighted  in  your  fevor,  you  n^d  narrow  entrance  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  with  only 

never  suspect  their  sincerity.      Their  women  two  fethoms.    The  Russians  formed  an  estab- 

roake  a  coarse  sort  of  carpet,  which  is  tinged  lishment  here,  but  which  had  been  abandoned 

with  diffisrent  colors.'    >¥hen  a  Koordish  chief  before  Broughton  visited  it. 
takes  the  field,  savs  Mr.  Kinneir,  *  his  equip-       The  Little  Kuriles,  extending  to  Cape  Lopotka 

ment  varies  but  lime  from  that  of  the  knights  m  of  Kamtschatka,  present  a  chain  of  rugged,  sterile, 

the  days  of  chivalry;   and  the  Saracen  who  and  generally  volcanic  islands,  through  whose 

fought  imder  the  great  Salah-ed-deen  (Saladin)  straits  the  tides  run  with  great  velocity.    The 

was  probably  armed  in  the  very  same  manner  as  names  of  these  islands  are  so  differently  written 

he  who  now  makes  war  against  the  Persians,  by  travellers  and  geographers,  that  it  is  difficult 

His  breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid  to  give  a  correct  list  of  them.    They  seem  to 

with  gold  and  silver;  whilst  a  small  wooden  stand  thus  from  south  to  north:  Raschaooa,  in 

shield,  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  is  slung  which  is  a  volcanic  peak,  named  Peak  of  Sarits- 

over  his  left  shoulder,  when  not  in  use.  His  lance  cheff ;  Ridihoa,  or  Kockkake ;  Motua,  or  Muto- 

is  carried  by  his  page,  or  squire,  who  is  also  va,  twenty  miles  long,  on  the  south  has  a  lofty 

mounted ;  a  carabine  is  slung  across  his  back ;  volcano,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  on  the  north  it  is 

his  pistols  and  dai^ger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle,  tolerably  feuitfbl,  but  has  not  above  100  inhab- 

and  a  light  seymitar  hangs  by  his  sid.e :  attached  itants;  Keyto^  or  Ketoi,  uninhabited,  is  nearly 

to  the  saddle,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  case,  hold-  the  size  of  the  last,  rocky,  but  with  wood  ;  Syas, 

ing  three  darts,  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  Schiasch-Kutan,  an  extinct  volcano,  uninhab- 
in  length;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  saddle-bow,,  ited;  Ekarma,  or  Ikurma,  a  burning  volcano, 
you  perceive  a  mace,  the  most  deadly  of  all  his  with  sulphurous  springs ;  Etrama-kutan,  an  ex- 
weapons  ;   it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,    tinct  volcano,  uninhabited ;  Ana-kutin,  twenty 
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leaguet  long,  with  two  Tolcanic  peaks,  has  little  in  the  Geeek  language,  to  which  he  almost  en- 
wood  ;  Skrhioatschey ;  Makan ;  Kur-assey ;  Schi-  tirely  devoted  himself.  He  wrote  many  works ; 
rinki  has  steep  rocky  shores,  covered  with  moss ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Historia  critica 
Poromuschir,  or  Poroluschir,  high  and  woody ;  Uomeri.  2.  Jamblicus  de  vlt4  Pythagone.  3. 
Mavil ;  Shoom,  or  Shoomska,  four  leagues  south  An  excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and 
of  Cape  Lopatka ;  Alaid,  a  conical  volcano.  Latin,  3  vols.  fol.    4.  Aristophsuies,  Greek  and 

These  islands  are  considered  as  an  appendage  Latin  fol.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition  of  the  New 
of  Kan?tschatka,  belonging  to  Russia;  and  their  Testament,  with  Dr.  Mill's  Variations,  in  folio, 
few  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  tribute  of  skins,  KUTTORE,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  the  pro- 
of the  different  kinds  of  foxes  and  of  sea  otters,  vince  of  Cafiristan,  Hindostan.  It  is  situated  on 
with  which  these  islands  abound,  but  of  which  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  mountain,  and  was 
they  have  been  much  thinned.  The  entire  popu-  with  difficulty  taken  by  Timour,  in  the  fourteenth 
lation  of  the  Kuhle  Islands  is  not  supposed  to  century.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
exceed  1500.  same  name. 

KURSK,  a  considerable  province  or  govern-        KUTTUBDEA,  an  island  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 

ment  of  European  Russia,  between  35°  and  39°  gal,  adjacent  to  the  district  of  Chittagone.    It  b 

of  £.  long.,  and  50°  30'  and  52°  30*  of  N.  lat  about  thirteen  mfles  long  by  four  broad,  and  is 

It  is  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Orel,  Vo-  covered  with  wood.     Ships,  in  case  of  distress, 

rooez,  Slobodsk,  Ukraine,  and  Czemigov,  and  may  run  in  between  it  and  the  main  land ;  but 

has  a  territorial  extent  of  15,000  square  miles,  there  is  an  extensive  sand-bank  to  the  westward, 

divided  into  fifteen  circles.  It  is  reckoned  to  Long,  of  the  north  end  91'  48'  £.,  lat  21°  55'  N. 
contain  no  fewer  that  thirteen  large,  and  nearly         kYD,  w.  n.    Corrupted  probably  from  Sax. 

500  small  streams,  of  which  the  onncipal  are  cut.    To  know, 
the  Sem,  the  Donez,  the  Isla,  and  the  Oskol. 

Com  is  the  chief  product.     lu  population  is        ^"^^^  ^ '  ^^JTf^,  ^^.  ^^^  Colin  Cloule. 
about  1,200,000.    Kursk,  the  capital,  stands  on        ^f^*^  ^  *^*^  ^"t"  °^  "^^  *  ''*^' 
the  river  Tuskara,  and  h^  16  (5)0  inhabitants,        lt:t^^':ron^r^'e^^^^  bleede. 
a  Protestant  consistory,  and  sixteen  churches.  ^   o.^-.*^    a^^l^.^^.  /^i..^^. 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  learned  writer  of  the  **^-  ^P^^  ^^•'•^'^• 
eighteenth  century,  bom  atBlomberg  in  West-  KYN ASTON  (John),  A.  B.,  an  English  divine, 
phalia.  When  very  young,  he  was  recommended  bom  at  Chester  in  1 728,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
by  baron  Spanheim  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  June  4th.  1752. 
the  coiint  de  Schwerin,  prime  minister  to  the  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  an  oration  en- 
king  of  Prassia,  who,  upon  our  author's  quitting  titled  De  impietate  C.  Coraelio  Tacito  falsb  ob- 
that  station,  procured  him  a  pension  of  400  jectata,  oi^tio,  &c.  Oxon.  1761.  He  took  an 
livres.  He  was  promised  a  prowssorship  in  the  active  part  in  the  trial  of  the  notorious  parricide, 
university  of  Joachim ;  ana  till  there  should  Miss  Blandy ;  and  published  some  other  pieces, 
be  a  vacancy,  being  then  but  twenty-five,  he  re-  He  died  in  June  1783,  in  consequence  of  a 
solved  to  travel.     He  read  lectures  at  Utrecht ;  broken  arm. 

visited  England  and  France,  where  he  collated        KYPHONISM,  Kyphoniskus,  or  Ctphomis- 

Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king's  library,  mus,  an  ancient  punishment  inflicted  on  the  pri- 

which  furnished  him  with  many  fragments  never  mitive  martyrs ;  wherein  the  body  of  the  person 

before  published.    He  was  made  IJ^.  D.  by  the  was  anointed  with  honey,  and  so  exposed  to  the 

university  of  Cambridge,  who  made  him  several  sun,  that  the  flies  and  wasps  might  be  tempted  to 

advantageous  offers  to  continue  there;  but  be  torment  him.     This  was  performed  in  three 

was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  installed  in  ways ;  sometimes  they  tied  the  patient  to  a  stake ; 

the  professorship  promised  him.    He  afterwards  sometimes  they  hoisted  him  up  into  the  air,  and 

went  to  Antwerp,  and  abjured  die  Protestant  suspended  him  in  a  basket ;  and  sometimes  they 

religion.    The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  stretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with  his  hanas 

with  a  pension,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  tied  behind  him.    Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment 

8U|)eraumervy  associate  of  the  academy  of  in-  of  an  ancient  law,  which  punished  tboee  who 

flcriptions.    But  he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  set-  contemned  the  laws  with  kyphonism  for  twenty 

tlement  long;  for  he  died  in  1716,a^  forty-six.  days ;  after  which  they  were  to  be  precipitated 

He  was  a  gmt  Latin  scholar,  but  chiefl j  eiceUed  from  a  rock,  dretied  in  womeo't  dolMa. 
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L. 

L,  a  liquid  conaonant,  which  presenres  always  pidly  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  tlie  other 

the  same  soand  in  English.    In  the  Saxon  it  churches,  whose  authority  he  disputed,  till  he 

was  aspirated  as  hlaf,  loaf;  hlaefdig,  lady.    At  was   formally  deposed  by  the  synod   of  Dort. 

the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is  always  doubled  :  Instead  of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tumuUuo^us 

as,  shall,  still,  full,  except  after  a  dipthong ;  as,  support  from  a  crowd  of  his  devotees,  broke 

fail,  feel,  veal,  cool.    In  a  word  of  more  than  open  the  church  of  Middleburg,  and  adrainis- 

one  syllable  it  is  written  single;  as,  channel,  tered  the  sacrament.    At  length  he   formed   a 

canal,  tendril.    It  is  sometimes  put  before  e,  and  little  settlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam, 

sounded  feebly  after  it ;  as,  bible,  title.  where  he  erected  a  printing-press,  which  sent 

L  is  used,  1.  as  a  letter;  2.  as  a  numeral ;  and  forth  many  of  his  works.  Some  of  his  followers, 
3.  as  an  abbreviation.  1.  As  a  Letter,  L  is  the  however,  left  him,  and  exposed  his  loose  private 
eleventh  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  eighth  conso-  life,  until  he  was  Anally  obliged  to  retire  to  Al« 
nant.  It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  tena  in  Holsteiii,  where  he  died  in  1674.  The 
lamed,  S  or  Greek  lambda,  X.  It  is  sounded  sect  soon  fell  into  oblivion  after  his  death, 
by  intercepting  the  breath  between  the  top  of  the  LABARUM,  the  banner  or  standard  carried 
tongue  and  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  before  the  Roman  emperors  m  the  wars.  It  con- 
mouth  open;  and  makes  a  sweet  sound,  with  swted  ot  a  long  lance,  with  astaff  atop,  crossing 
something  of  an  aspiration;  and  therefore  the  «  at  right  angles;  from  which  hung  a  rich 
Britons  and  Spaniards  usually  doubled  it,  or  streamer,  of  a  purple  color,  adorned  with  pre- 
added  an  h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  cious  stones.  Till  the  time  of  ConstanUne  it 
in  llan,  or  Ihan,  a  temple,  sounding  nearly  like  l»ad  an  eagle  painted  on  it;  but  that  emperor,  in 
fl,  &c.     2.  As  a  numeral,  L  denotes  fifty ;  and  Heu  thereof,  added  a  cross,  widi  a  cipher  ex- 

with  a  dash  over  it,  thus  I,  5000.     3.  As  an  R^^^^  ^|j«  "^^Ifi'^r '^*'"!;    V"'^  '^"^'^  **** 

Abbreviation,  L  stands  for  Lucius;  LL.D.  for  ^o"^^»  ^"^^^^  ^«>^   \  Germans,   Daae, 

Doctor  of  Laws;    L.S.   in  copies   of  deeds,  Sarmata,Pannonians,&c.,  whom  they  had  over- 

chaiten,  &c.  for  locus  sigilli,  the  place  of  the  S«°>«-     J»»«  ""f"^  ^*^«~P  ^^  ""^  u      7^^!l 

seal;  and  L.L,S.    for  I  sesterce.     See  Ses-  ff'«;¥   ime  of  ConstanUne ;  but  the  standard 

'  Itself  in  the  form  we  have  described,  abating  the 
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LAMnterj,    Sax. and Teut.  fo,  ^,  the  impera-  symbols  of  Christianity,  was  used  by  the  pre- 

tive  of  look,  behold.    An  exclamation  of  suiv  P^»"gf  ^T!v"i     uT.t,  Tt        '''"^  J™"" 

•                '  labor,  as  if  this  nnished  their  labors ;  some  from 

^      '  La  you !  if  you  .peak  ill  of  the  devil,  ^''  ivM*»a.reverence,  piety ;  others  from  W 

How  he  takes  it  at  heart.  /3ov«v,  to  take ;  and  others  from  Xa^vpa,  spoils. 

Shaksp0are,  Twelfth  Night,  See  the  life  of  Constantine. 

LAB,  or                 2     Be\^.  labhen,  klappen.  L^AT  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  traveller, 

LABBE,v.fl.&fi.».JToblab,  babble,  orslan-  ^  ^^e  order  of  St    Dominic,    bom  at  Paris. 

der.    A  babbler.    Obsolete.  ««  ^»^g^*  philosophy  at  Nancy,  and  m  1693 

Quod  the  this  sely  man :  I  am  no  labbe,  ^^nt  to  America  as  a  missionary.      He  returned 

Ne  though  I  say  it  I  nam  not  lefe  to  gabbe.  *«  France  m  1705,  spent  several  years  in  lUly, 

Chaucer.  Cant,  Talti.  and  died  in  Paris  in  1738.     His  principal  works 
But  natheles,  as  trewe  as  any  stele,  are,  1.  A  New  Voyage  to  the  American  Islands, 
I  have  a  wif,  though  that  she  poure  be,  6  vols.  12mo.     2.  Travels  in  Spain   and  Italy, 
But  of  hire  longe  a  lattbing  shrews  is  she ;  8  vols.  12mo.  3.  A  New  Account  of  the  Western 
And  yet  she  hath  an  hepe  of  vices  mo.        Id,  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols.  12mo.  He  also  published 
LABADIE  (John),  a  celebrated  French  enthu-  Chevalier  des  Marchais's  Voyage  to  Guinea,  in 
liast,  son  of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  4  vols.  12mo. ;  and  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Bourges,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  western  parts  of  Ethiopia,  translated  from  the 
the  French  king,  was  bom  in  1610.    He  entered,  Italian  of  Cavazzi,'5  vols.  12mo. 
when  young,  into  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Bour-  LABBE  (Philio),  bom  at  Bourges  in  France, 
deaux  ;  which,  however,  he  afterwards  quitted,  in  1607,  professed  philosophy,  divinity,  and  the 
He  became  a  popular  preacher ;  but,  being  re-  languages,  with  great  applause ;   and  died    in 
peatedly  detected  in  improper  behaviour  towards  1667,  aged  sixty.  He  was  a  laborious  writer  and 
lemale  devotees,  his  loss  or  character  among  the  a  good  critic;  and  wrote,  1.  Nova  Bibliotheca 
Catholics  is  said  to  have  driven  him  among  the  MS.  libroram,  in  2  vols.  fol.    2.  De  Byzantine 
Protestants.     A  reformed  Jesuit  being  thought  a  historie  Scriptoribus*     3.  Galeni  vita.     4.  Bib- 
great  acquisition,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  liotheca  Bibliothecaram.  5.  Concordantia  Chro- 
as  a  pastor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated  for  nologica,  &c.     He  began  the  last  edition  of  The 
eight  years ;  but,  here  again  being  accused  of  Councils,  and  died  while  the  ninth  volume  was 
licentious  conduct,  and  quarrelling  with  the  Ca-  printing.    They  were  finished  in  17  vols,  by  F. 
tholic  priest  about  the  risht  of  interring  a  dead  Cossart. 

body,  he  was  at  length  driven  out,  and  went  to  LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  exudes  from  a 

seek  au  asylum  at  Orange,  and  then  at  Geneva,  tree  of  the  cistus  kind.     It  is  said  to  have  been 

He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Middleburg,  where  formerly  collected  from  the  beards  of  goats  who 

his  eloquence  and  imposing  pretensions  pro-  browsed  the  leaves  of  the  cistus :  at  present  a 

cured  him  many  followers,    distinguished  by  kind  of  rake,  with  several  straps  or  thongs  of 

the  name  of  Labadists.    They  incr^sed  so  ra-  skins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly  over  the  shmb^ 
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80  as  to  take  up  the  unctuous  juice,  which  is        God  joined  mj  heart  to  Romeo's ;  thou  our  hands ; 

afWrwards  scraped  otf  with  knives.     It  is  rarely  And  ere  this  hand,  bj  thee  to  Homeo  sealed, 

met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  which  produce  Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 

it;  the  dust,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  S'  "^  *™®  ^®*^  ^^^  treacherous  rwrolt 

mingling  with  the  tenacious  juice :  the  inhabitanU  ^""*  ^  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

are  also  said  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  black  sand.        n^  ^i^   i  i .  r  i    j  .u"  u    j     ta.  i?^*''^T,* 
In  the  shorn  two  aorta  are  met  with      The  b#»sr         On  the  ioAsiof  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
in  ttoe  Shops  two  sorts  are  met  witn.     i  be  best,  p^„j  ^  impressed  from  the  papal  seal, 
which  IS  very  rare,  is  in  daik-colored  masses,  al-  '^  *^'^  AvlHFe*t  P  n 
most  black,  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster,                     .  /.„  "   ^^ 
which  grows  still  softer  upon  being  handled ;  of  .    Label,  m  heraldry,  is  a  fillet  usually  placed 
a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  light  pungent  >"  *°«  ™>°?j«  ^^^^  ^«  ch>ef  of 
bitterish  taste.    The  other  sort  is  harder,  not  so  ^^^  ^V?^  without  touching  its  ex- 
dark  colored,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up;  of  a  much  J^emities.    Its  breadth  ought  to 
weaker  smell  than  the  first,  and  has  a  large  ad-  ^  a  ninth  i»rt  of  the  chief.    It  is 
mixture  of  fine  sand,  which,  in  the  labdanum  adorned  with  pendants;  and  when 
examined  by  the  French  Academy,  made  up  there  are  above  three  of  these,  the 
three-fourths  of  the  mass.    It  is  used  extemaUy,  number  must  be  specified  in  bla- 
to  attenuate  and  discuss  tumors ;  internally,  it  is  z?"™?-    It  w  used  on  the  arms 
more  rarely  used,  but  is  greatly  extolled  by  some  ^^ .  «West  sons  while  the  fiither  is  alive,  to  distm- 
against  catarrhs  and  in  dysenteries.    Rectified  ^^^  ^^  ^^  the  younger ;  and  is  esteemed 
spirit  of  wine  almost  entirely  dissolves  pure  lab-  ^®   ^^^^  honorable    of  all  differences.     See 
danum,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  ot  gummy        ^^f  i,^J[;,,„   ,t^    .               .    v         « 
matter,  which  has  no  taste  or  smell ;  and  hence  ^  LABERIUS  (Decimus  Junius),  a  Roman 
this  resin  may  be  thus  excellently  purified  for  in-  »?»gnt,  who  wrote  mimes,  or    short  satmcal 
temal  purposes.    It  is  a  usefiil  ingredient  in  the  P*®^^*  ^^^  th^  »tage.    Julius  Casar  obliged  him, 
stomachic  plaster,  now  styled  emplastrum  ladani.  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  perform  one  of  his 

LA  BEDOYERE  (Charles  Angelique  Fran-  ?^"  ^^^^^  >  whereupon  he  delivered   a  pro- 

cois  Huchet,  count  de),  descended    from  an  }SP^  .»"  ^^»ch   he  severely  satirised  Cssar. 

ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  P»»  P»ece  is  preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius ;  and 

1786.    At  the  age  of   twenty  he  entered  the  ^°?f°?,^^^?  other  works  are  also  extant, 
army,  and  served  at  the  batUc  of  Eylau  as  an        LABIAL,ai^,  ^     Lsii.labuUu.   Formed 

officer  in  the  imperial  guard.    In  1808  and  1809        J^^  tiATZD^partad/,  %  or  uttered  by  the  lips : 

he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Eugene  BeauhamoU.  ^  La bioden'tal,  arf^  3  formed  with  lips:  labio- 

He  afterwards  served  in  Spain  under  Lannes,  ^^^^^l  is  a  compound  of  Holder  s,  from /fliittm 

and  was  severely  wounded  at  Tudela.    We  find  ^^  dentalu,  and  means  formed  by  the  co-opera- 

La  Bedoyere  colonel  of  the  112th  French  regi-  ^°"  «>'  the  lips  and  teeth, 
ment  of  m&ntry  during  the  retreat  fr<)m  Moscow,       The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial, 

and  again  disUnguished  at  the  battles  of  Lulzen  "^^^^  ^^e^tal,  and  which  guttural, 
and  Bautzen,  in  1813.    On  the  abdication  of       „  •    ,      *    .    ^^  *  jVa/umi  ^Mtory. 

Napoleon  he  was  in  1815  made  colonel  of  the        Some  partumlar  aflection  of  sound,  m  its  passage  to 

sev^th  regiment^  infantry,  .tationed  at  Gre-  :tUy:;h;:^i.'1^^  "t^^ 
noble ;  and,  when  his  former  master  landed  from        The  dental  consonants  are  very  easy ;  a£d  first  the 

Elba,  he  jomwl  him   at  Vizille,  being  the  first  labiodmtaUJ,  v,  also  the  linguadentaU,  th,dh. 
who  brought  him  a  regiment.  He  was  now  made  Holder. 

general  of  brigade,  lieutenant-general,  and  aid-        The  nine  Mutes  are  divided  into  tenues.  or  smooth, 

de-camp  to  Napoleen ;  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  medhe,  or  intermediate,  and  aspirate,  or  rough  ;  of 

He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  officers  which   the  labials  or  lip  letters,  the  palatines,  or 

who  .left  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  retiring  to  palate  letters,  and  the  dentals,  or  teeth  letters,  are 

Paris,  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  related  respectively,  and  frequently  exchanged  for 

On  the  capitulation  of  the  metropolis,  he  fol-  ««^*»  »ther,  one  labial  for  another  labial,  &c. 
lowed  the  army,  and  afterwards  was  preparing       »,,  «  j  •  t-  .   __u-  u        t  '^"'™'*'f- 

to  emigrate  to  America,  but,  being  discovered  iS  j  J*»^  "*  ^^«*  ^^  "^"^^  ^    "1^^ 

Paris,  he  was  tried  by  a  miliury  commission,  %\  _,-  ATiir.tii?DFi?  fnn  n\    a  "d"u' 

August  4th,  1815.  and  condemned  to  suffer  death :  ^  J^  BLANCHERIE  (Mammes  Claude  Pahin 

which  sentence  was  executed  in  a  few  days.  ^«)'  «  ^^^^^  "^^^f!  and  emigrant,  was  bom  at 

LAB'EFY,  Lat.  labefacio.    To  weaken,  im-  Langresml752.  He  made  a  voyage  early  m  life 

pair,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  but  neither  his  reading  ^^  ^«  ^^"f^  colonies,  but,  disgusted  at  the 

nor  our  own  supplies  an  instance  of  the  word,  treatment  of  the  negro  slaves,  speedily  returned 

Perhaps  it  is  connected  with  the  foregoing,  lab,  '»^™«'  •"^^  ^V^^  *^  Pmis  a  general  boai^  of 

obsolete  correspondence,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 

LA'B*EL,n.«.  UX.lab€Uum.  Originally,  per-  improvements  of  different  countries  throughout 
haps,  derived  from  the  legal  use  of  the  word ;  Europe.  He  emigrated  afterwards  to  England, 
i.e.  a  slip  or  parchment  affixed  to  a  deed,  or  jnd  resided  in  Londomna  house  once  occupied 
paper,  to  hold  the  seal.  Minsheu  says  *  H  labando,  ^7  f "  !»»«  Newton.  The  duke  of  Buccleugh 
felling  down.'  Hence  any  small  slip  of  paper,  '^'"^^y  procured  h,m  a  pension  from  govern- 
or writing,  attached  to  a  thing.  *^  *^  *^  "l^nt,  to  which  he  was  principally  indebted  for 
When  waked  I  found  "^^  support.    He  died  \n  London  in  18ll,beinsc 

This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing  the  author  of  Extrait  du  Journal  de  mes  Voy- 

.    Is  so  from  sense  in  hardnes*.  mat  1  can  ages,  ou  Histoire  d'un  jeune  Homme  pour  servir 

IMaLe  no  collection  of  it.    Shahspem-e,  Cymbeline.  d'Ecole  aux  Peres  ct  aux  Meres,  Paris,  1776,  2 
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voU.  12mo. ;  and  a  lilerary  journal  commenced  Tie  air  must  have  free  access  to  it;  and  it  should 

in  January  1779,  and  continued  under  different  be  so  constructed  tliat,  by  means  of  one  or  two 

lilies  10  8  vols.  4to.  opposite  openinj^s,  a  current  of  air  may  be  ad- 

LABON,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  west  mitted  to  carry  off  noxious  vapors,  fcc. 

coast,  150  miles  S.  S-  E.  of  Achecn.    It  is  fa-  A  chimney  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the  la- 

mous  for  its  carophire  and  gold  dust    Tiong.  96*  boiatory,,so  high  that  a  person  may  easily  stana 

40'  £.  lat.  3^  lO'  N.  under  it,  and  arched  forward  from  one  wall  to 

LABOOAN.an  island  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  on  another.    The  funnel  of  this  chimney  ought  to 

the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  opposite  the  be  as  high  as  possible,  and  sufficiently  contracted 

mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.    Long.  115*^  E.,  to  make  a  good  draught.    As  charcoal  only  i» 

lat.  5^  20^  N.  burnt  under  this  chimney,  it  need  not  be  to  wide 

LAB'ORANT,  n.  i .  )       Lat.    Utborant ;    Fr.  as  to  allow  a  chimney-sweeper  to  pass  up  into  iL 

LAB'oaATORY.           )  bkimtmrt.    Achemist :  Under  this  chimney  may  be  constructed  the  brick 

the  operating  room  or  apartment  of  a  chemist  furnaces,  particularly  a  melting  furnace,  a  furnace 

T         1.                ^   r  is  *  ..i^K..*  -».j^  K-  •»  fo^  distilhng  with  an  alembic,  and  one  or  two 

fT^**'*7Z!!'*^            ^     •            ^  ovens.     The  rest  of  the  space  ought  to  be  faied 

lodustnous  UAorufU.                                   ^^^  ^p  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  portable  fiimaces  of  all  kinds. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colors,  if  che-  These  furnaces  are  the  most  convenient,  from  the 

mists  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedful  notice,  facility  of  disposing  them  at  pleasure ;  and  they 

and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colors  observed  are  the  only  furnaces  which  are  necessary  in  a 

in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either  sublimed  or  distilled.  small  laboratory.     A  double  pair  of  bellows,  of 

/d.  moderate  size,  must  also  be  placed  as  commodi- 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miracles  they  ously  under  the  chimney  as  the  place  will  allow, 

of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  employ  them-  and  ought  to  have  a  pipe  directed  towards  the 

selves  in  this  laboratory.                  Decay  of  Piety,  hearth  where  the  forge  is  to  be  placed.    The  ne- 

The  human  body  is  itself  somewhat  analogous  to  cessary  furnaces  are,  the  simple  furnace,  for  di»- 

a  labontiory,  in  which,  by  the  varied  functions  of  se-  tilling  with  a  copper  alembic;  a  lamp  fiimaoe; 

cretion,  absorption.  &c..  composition  and  decomposi-  two  reverberatory  furnaces  of  different  sizes,  for 

tion,  are  perpetually  going  on.  distilling  with  retorts ;  an  air  or  melting  furnace; 

Parkeii  Chetmeal  Caieehim,  ^  ^^^  furnace:  and  a  forge  furnace.     Under 

Laboratory,  in  chemistry,  a  place  fitted  up  the  chimney,  at  a  convenient  height,  should  be  a 

with  various  chemical  apparatus,  and  entirely  de-  row  of  hooks  driven  into  the  back  and  side  walls; 

voted  to  the  different  operations  of  chemical  on  which  are  to  be  hunar  small  iron  shovels, 

research.  tongs,  straight  and  crooked  pincers,  pokers,  and 

Although  very  many  of  the  most  distinguished  other  utensils  for  managing  the  fuel  and  cruci* 

laborers  in  chemical  science  have  been  content  bles. 

with  such  rude  apparatus  as  they  had  themselves  To  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  ought  to  be 
constructed,  or  converted  from  the  common  do-  festened  shelves  of  different  breadUis  and  heists, 
mestic  utensils,  it  must  nevertheless  be  obvious  to  contain  glass  vessels,  the  products  of  opera- 
that  they  would  have  succeeded  better  with  well  tions,  &c.  In  a  laboratory  where  many  experi- 
constructed  and  appropriate  apparatus — that  we  ments  are  made  there  cannot  be  too  many 
should  not  then  have  had  so  onen  to  complain  shelves.  The  most  convenient  place  for  a  stone 
of  investigations  so  general,  of  results  so  inac-  cistern,  to  contain  water,  is  a  comer  of  the  la- 
curate.  The  gaseous  products  of  the  various  boratory ;  and  under  it  a  sink  ought  to  be  placed 
substancesunder  examination  were  indeed  entirely  with  a  waste  pipe.  As  the  vessels  are  always 
ne^ected  by  the  ancient  chemist :  he  was  in  the  cleaned  under  tnis  cistern,  cloths  and  bottle 
constant  haoit  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his  brushes  ought  to  be  hung  upon  hooks  fastened  in 
retort,  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  those  elastic  the  walls  near  it  In  the  middle  of  the  labora- 
vapors  for  the  preservation  and  examination  of  toiy  a  large  table  is  to  be  placed,  on  which 
which  instruments  innumerable  are  now  con-  mixtures  are  to  be  made,  preparations  for  opera- 
structed.  tions,  solutions,  [precipitations,  small  filtrations ; 

Under  our  article  Chemistry  we  have  already  in  a  ivord,  whatever  does  not  require  fire.    In 

given  a  description  of  most  of  the  principal  convenient  parts  of  the  laboratoiy  are  to  be 

chemical  apparatus  with  appropriate  plates;  it  is  placed  blocks  of  wood  upon  mats ;  one  of  which 

now  our  task  to  notice  their  arrangement  in  the  is  to  support  a  middle-sized  iron  mortar;  another 

place  destined  for  their  use.  to  support  a  middle-sized  hard  stone  mortar ;  a 

And  first,  the  situation  of  a  laboratory  ought  third  to  support  an  anvil.  Near  the  mortars  are 
to  be  elevated  and  dry ;  the  advantages  of  a  low  to  be  hung  searces  of  different  sizes  and  fineness; 
situation  for  obtaining  water,  Sec,  being  more  and  near  the  anvil  a  hammer,  files,  pincers, 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  dampness  of  the  at-  sheers,  and  other  small  utensils,  necessary  to 
mosphere.  Constant  moisture  indeed,  though  give  metals  a  form  proper  for  the  several  opera- 
nt very  considerable  and  sensible,  in  many  cases  tions. 

is  a  very  great  inconvenience  in  a  chemical  la*  Two  moveable  trestles  ought  to  be  in  a  la- 

boratory.      In  a  damp  situation  most  saline  boratory,  which  may  serve  to  support  a  large 

sub:itances  become  moist,  the  inscriptions  fall  off,  filter  mounted  upon  a  frame,  wnen  it  is  re 

the  bellows  rot,  the  metals  rust,  the  furnaces  quired. 

moulder,  and  every  thing  almost  spoils.    A  la-  Charcoal  is  an  important  article  in  a  labora- 

boratory,  therefore,  should  never  be  placed  below  tory,  and  it  therefore  must  be  placed  within 

the  ground,  and  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  reach ;  but,  as  the  black  dust  whicn  flies  about  it 
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wlieneter  it  b  stirred  n  apt  to  soil  every  thing         In  the  dmgraro  annexed  a  is  a  grate ;  c  and 
in   the  laboiatory,   it   had   better  be   in   some    c   ire    two    bricki, 
lambeT-room  near,  together  with  fane,  which  it    nhich  can  be  lei  In 

very  convenient  for  kindling  firea.    Thi»  place  at  pleaiure  to  dimi- 

■etves,  at  the  same  time,  for  containing  bulkj  mihthecapacity;iis 
things  which  are  not  often  wanted;  such  as  anollier  grate,  which 
furnaces,  biiclfi,  tiles,  fire-clay,  quicklime,  sand,  can  be  placed  upon 
&c.  the  bncks  c  and  e  for 

Lastly,  a  mid dle-tiied  table,  with  solid  feet,     smaller  purposes;  d 

ought  to  be  enumerated  among  the  large  move-  and   d    are    bricks, 

ables  of  a  laboratory,  the  me  of  which  is  lo  sup-  which  can  be  placed 

nrt  a  poiTjhyiy,  or  levigating  stone,  or  a  very  upon  the  grate  i  to 

d  and  dense  gritstone,  together  with  a  muUer  dimiuiib   the  upper 

made  of  the  wune  kind  of  stone.  capacity,  so  (htu,  in 

The   other  small  moveabln  or  nlensils  of  a  bet,  there  are   four 

laboratory    are,    small    hand-mortais    of   iron,  different  gizes  in  the 

glass,  agate,  and  Wedgewood's  ware,  and   their  samefiimice.    The  briclu  should  all  be  ground 

pestles;  earthen,  stone,  metal,  and  glass  vessels,  down  lo  the  slope  of  the  fiitnace,  and  fit  it  with 

of  different  kinds,  fiinoels,  aud  measares.  tolerable  acciracy. 

Some  while  writing  paper,  and  unsixed  paper        Charcoal  is  the  material  moat  comnTonly  used 

for  filten;  glass  tubes  for  stirring  and  mixmg  in  flimaces.    It  produces  an  intense  heat  witb- 

corrosive  liquors;  spatulas  of  wood,  ivory,  me-  out  smoke,  but  it  is  consumed  very  fiut     Coke 

tal,  and  glass,  should  also  be  if  possible  pro-  or  chaired  pit-coal  produces  a  very  strong  and 

vided.      Thin  pasteboanls  and  horns  are  verf  lasting  heat.     Neither  of  these  produce  a  strong 

convenient  for  collecting  mailers  bruised  with  beat  at  a  distance  from  the  fire.     Where  tbe 

water  upon  the  levigating  stone,  or  in  mortars,  action  of  flame  is  required,  wood  or  coal  muat 

Bladders  and  linen  strips  for  luting  vessels,  a  be  blimed. 

good  port^le  pair  of  bellows,  a  glue-pot,  and         Frequently,  however,  the  flame  of  an  Argand 

boxes  of  various   sizes,  to  be  placed  upon  the  lamp  may  be  employed   very  conveniently  for 

shelves,  will  also  be  found  convenient.  chemical  purposes,  a  lamp  furnace,  as  it  is  per- 

The  best  construction  of  a  [limac«  has  not  haps  not  very  property  called,  will  be  (bund  very 

been  well  ascertained  from  experience.    There  useful.     It  consisU  of  a  brass  rod  screwed  to  a 

are  facts  which  show,  that  a  lire  made  on  a  grate  foot  of  the  same  melal,  loaded  with  lead.     On 

near  the  bottom  of  a  chimney,  of  equal  width  this  rod,  which  may  be  unscrewed  in  the  middle 

throughout,  and   open  both  above  and  below,  for  rendering  it  more  portable,  slide  three  brass 

will  produce  a  more  intense  heal  than  any  other  sockets  with  straight  arms,  terminating  in  brafl 

furnace.     Whit  may  be  the  limits  (br  the  height  rings  of  different  dlamelers.    These  nngs  serve 

of  die  chimney  is  cot  ascertained  from  any  pre-  tor  supporting  glass  alembics,  retorts,  Florenca 

cise  trials ;  but  thirty  limes  its  diameter  would  flasks,  evaporating  basins,  gas  bolllea,  be. ;   lor 

not  probably  be  too  high.     It  seems  to  be  an  performing  distillations,  solutions,  evaporalions, 

advantage  to  contract  the  diamelerof  a  chimney,  saline  flisiom,  analyses  with  the  pneumatic  ap- 

14  as  to  make  it  smaller  than  thai  of  the  fire-  paratus,  &c.     If  the  tesseb  require  not  to  be 

place,  when  no  other  air  is  to  go  up  the  chimney  exposed  to  the  naked  fire,  a  copper   sand-bath 

than  what  has  passed  through  ihe  fire,  may  be  interposed,  which  ii  to  be  previouily 

M.  Cbenevix  has  constructed  a  wind  furnace,  plated  in  the  ring.   By  means  of  a  thumb-screw, 

which  is  in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  to  tbe  acting  on  the  rod  of  the  lamp,  each  of  the  biSM 

usual  form.    "Die  sides,  instead  of  being  perpen-  rings  may  be  set  at  dJSerent  heights,  or  turned 

dicular,  are  inverted,  so  that  the  hollow  space  is  aside,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  operator, 

pyramidical.    At  the  bottom  the  opening  is  thir-  Below  these  rings  is  a  (buntain-tamp  on  Argand'* 

teen  inches  square,  and  at  the  top  hut  eight,  plan,  which  slides  on  the  main   bran  rod  by 

The   perpendicular  height  is  seventeen  inches,  means  of  a  socket  and  thumb-acrew.  It  is  theie- 

This  form  appears  to  unite  Ihe  following  advan-  fore  easy  to  bring  it  nearer,  or  to  move  it  further, 

■ages:  1.  A  greal  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  at  pleasure,  from  the  vessel,  which  may  remain 

which,  having  an  easy  entrance,  rushes  through  fixed;  a  circumstance  which,  independent  of  tho 

the  fuel  with  great  rapidity;   3.  The  inclined  elevation  and  depression  of   the  wicks  of  the 

sides  act  in  some  measure  as  reverberating  »ar~  lamp,  affords  the  advantage  of  heating  the  ves- 

faces ;  and,   3,  The  Kiel   falls  of  itself,  and  is  sell  by  degrees  after  they  are  duly  placed,  a* 

■   always  in  cloM  contact  with  the  crucible  placed  well  as  of  augmenting'  or  dinUDishiDg  tbe  he»t 

near  the  grate.     The  late  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Edin-  instantly ;  or  for  maintaining  it  fersevaral  boots 

burgh,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject  claims  the  at  a  certain  degree,  without  to  tbe  least  distnrb- 

greatest  weight,  found  that  the  strongest  heat  in  ing  the  apparatus  tnapended  over  it    It  may 

our  common  wind-fiimaces  was  within  two  or  therel(>re  be  used  fbr  prodnciitE  the  very  gentle 

three  inches  of  the  grate.    This,  therefore,  is  the  heat  oecenary  for  the  rectification  of  ethera,  or 

most  advantageous  position  for  the  crucible,  and  the  stRmg  heat  requisite  for  distilling  mercarj. 

atillmoreso  when  we  can  keep  it  aurrounied  with  The  chief  improvement  of  this  lamp  coniist*  in 

fuel.     It  is  inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  Ihe  ita  power  of  affording  aa  intense  heat  by  the 

crucible  to  stir  the  lire  often  to  make  the  fiiel  addition  of  a  second  cylinder,  added  to  that  of 
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Id  diameter,  tnd  it  is  by  this  ingenious  coDtriv- 
ance,  which  was  lirat  lugfiesled  by  Mr.  Webiter, 
that  a  double  flame  is  caused,  and  more  than 
three  tines  the  heat  of  an  Argaod's  lamp  of  the 
largest  size  is  produced. 

In  our  article  FtiamcEs  we  have  already 
described  the  pnnciplei  on  which  these  most 
oecessary  instruments  are  constructed,  and,  in 
the  description  of  the  plates  annexed  to  the 
article  Cqeuistbt,  notice  is  talcen  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  now  in  use.  In  the  latter  article 
win  also  be  found  a  description  of  Nooth's  and 
Wolfe's  apparatus,  Hope's  eudiometer,  and  iti 
fact  of  almost  all  the  different  implements 
necessary  to  a  chemical  laboratory.  We  shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  these  articles,  as  veil 
as  to  BLOwriPE,  ALEuatc,  Balance,  and  Gas 
for  an  account  of  them. 

Under  the  article  Blowpipe,  however,  we 
have  omitted  to  notice  some  of  the  very  import- 
ant modem  improreiDents  in  that  instrument. 
It  has  deservedly  of  late  years  been  considered 
as  an  essential  instrument  in  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory;  and  seveial  altemnts  have  been  made  to 
Imcilitale  its  use  by  the  addition  of  bellows,  or 
some  other  equivalent  instrument*.  These  are 
doubtless  very  convenient,  though  they  render  it 
less  portable  for  mineralogical  reseaiehes.  It 
will  not  here  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  de- 
Mription  of  a  pair  of  double  bellows  fixed 
under  a  table,  and  communicating  with  a  blow- 
pipe which  passes  through  the  table.  Smaller 
bellows,  of  a  portable  siie  for  the  pocket,  have 
been  made  tor  the  same  purpose.  The  inge- 
nious chemist  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
adapting  a  bladder  to  the  blowpipe,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  board,  may  produce  a 
consUnt  stream  of  air,  and  may  be  replenished 
as  it  becomes  empty,  by  blowing  into  it  with 
bellows  or  the  mouth,  at  another  aperture  liir- 
nished  with  a  valve  opening  inward*. 

The  chief  advantage  these  contrivances  have 
over  the  common  blowpipe  is,  that  they  may  be 
filled  with  oxygen  gas,  which  increases  the 
activity  of  combustion  to  on  astonishing  degree. 
The  vapor  from  alcohol  has  likewise  been  em< 
ployed,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  bv  Mr.  Uooke  i*  represented  in  the 
annexed  aiagram; 
a  is  a  hollow  sphere 
for  containing  alco- 
hol, resting  upon  a 
shoulder  in  the  ring 
0.  If  the  bottom  be 
made  flat  inite«d  cf 
spherical,  the  action 
of  the  flame  will  then 
be  greater:  t  is  a 
bent  tube  with  a  jet 
at  the  end,  to  con- 
vey  the  alcohol 


hq^her  or  lower  on  the  pillar  e,  the  two  milled 
BQts/and  g  carrying  the  steel  arm  A,  which 
rests  on  the  valve:  ■  is  an  opening  for  putting 
in  the  alcohol :  A  is  the  lamp,  whii£  adjusts  to 
different  distances  from  a,  by  eliding  up  or 
down  the  two  pillan  II,  Tlie  dislooL'e  of  the 
flame  q  from  the  jet  is  regulated  by  the  pipe 
which  holds  the  wick  bemg  a  little  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  brass  piece  n,  and  of 
course  revolving  in  a  circle  :  n  the  mahogany 

Dr.  Robert  Hare,  professor  at  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Philadelphia,  pab- 
lished,  in  the  first  volume  of  Brace's  Uineralo- 
glcal  Journal,  an  account  of  very  intense 
degrees  of  heat,  which  he  had  produced  and 
directed  on  different  bodies,  by  a  jet  of  flame, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the 
proportion  requisite  for  forming  water.  The 
gases  were  discharged  from  separate  gasometers, 
and  were  brought  in  contact  only  at  a  common 
orifice  or  noiile  of  small  diameter,  in  which 
their  two  tubes  terminated. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  is  a  description  of  a  blowpipe  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Newmann,  consisting  of  a  strong  iron  box,  with 
a  blowpipr,  nonle,  and  stop-cock,  for  regulating 
the  emission  of  air,  which  had  been  previously 
condensed  into  the  box,  by  means  ola  syringe 
screwed  into  its  top. 

John  George  Children,  esq.,  first  proposed  to 
Sir  H.  I>avy  the  application  of  Newmann's 
apparatus  to  the  mixture  of  oiiygen  and  hydro- 
gen, immediately  after  Sir  H.  had  discovered 


.pettures;  and  he  first  tried  the  ( 
himself  with  a  fine  gloss  capillary  tube.  The 
flame  was  not  visible  at  the  end  of  this  tube, 
being  overpowered  by  the  brilliant  star  of  the 
ignited  at  the  aperture. 


the  state  of  vapor  f 
into  the  flame  at  9 ;  II 
this  tube  is  cootin-    ki^i 


of  a  being  filled  tkearly,  without  any  alcohol  run- 
ning over :  1^  is  a  nlety  valve,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  determiDed  at  pleasure,  by  screwing 


Dr.  Clarke,  afWr  being  informed  by  Sir  H- 
Davy  that  thvre  would  be  no  danger  of  eipIO' 
sion  in  burning  the  compressed  gases,  by  suffer- 
iiw  them  to  pass  through  a  fine  thermometer 
tube  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  three 
inches  in  length,  commenced  a  series  of  expe- 
riments, which  were  attended  with  most  import- 
ant and  striking  results.  By  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Cumming  there  has  been  enclosed  in 
the  iron  box  a  small  cylinder  of  safety,  about 
half  filled  with  oil,  and  stuffed  at  top  with  fine 
wire  gauie.  The  condensed  gases  must  pass 
from  the  large  chamber  into  this  small  one,  up 
through  the  oil,  and  then  across  the  gaute 
before  they  can  r^h  the  stop-cock  and  blow, 
pipe  noule.  By  this  means  the  dangerous 
explosions,  which  had  occurred  so  frequently  at 
would  have  deterred  a  less  intrepid  experimenter 
than  Dr.  Clarke,  are  now  obviated.  It  Is  still, 
however,  a  prudent  precaution,  lo  place  ■ 
wooden  screen  between  the  box  and  the  operator. 
The  box  ii  about  five  inches  long,  four  broad, 
and  three  deep.  The  syrini;e  is  joined  to  the 
lop  of  the  box  by  a  stop-cock.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  syringe,  a  screw-nonle  is  fixed  in  it 
at  right  an^ilr'),  to  which  the  stop-cock  of  a 
bladtkr   conlainmg   the  mixed   gasei   may   be 
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attached.  Whenwewishto  iojectthegaaes,  itis  rable  globules  of  a  metal  of  the  most  bril- 
proper  to  diaw  the  piston  to  the  top,  before  open-  liant  lustre  and  whiteness,  resembling  the 
mg  the  lower  stop-cocky  le:it  the  flame  of  the  jet  purest  platinum  after  fusion.  Some  globules 
should  be  sucked  backward,  and  cause  explo-  were  detached  and  dropped  into  naphtha,  where 
sion.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  see  that  no  they  retained  for  some  time  their  metallic  as- 
little  explosion  has  dislodged  the  oil  from  the  pect.  Their  specific  gravity  was  4'00. 
safety  cylinder.  A  bubbling  noise  is  heard  Dr.  Clarke  fused  together  a  bead  of  barium 
when  the  oil  is  present.  A  slight  excess  of  and  one  of  platinum,  each  weighing  one  grain, 
hydrogen  is  found  to  be  advantageous.  The  bronze-colored  alloy  weighed   two  grains, 

Platinum  is  not  only  fused  the  instant  it  is  proving  a  real  combination.    The  alloy  of  bar 

brought  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  ignited  rium  and  iron  is  black  and  brittle.      Barium  is 

gases,  but  the  melted  metal  runs  down  in  drops,  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe  per  se ;  but  with 

Dr.   Clarke  has  finally   fused  the  astonishing  borax  it  dissolves  like  baiytes,  with  a  chrysolite 

quantity  of  half  an  ounce  at  once  by  this  jet  of  green  color,  and  disclosing  metallic  lustre  to  the 

flame.    In  small  quantities  it  burns  like  iron  file.      The  alloy  of  barium  and  copper  is  of  a 

wire.    Palladium  melted  like  lead.    Pure  lime  vermilion  color.    When  silex  is  mixed  Into  a 

becomes  a  wax-yellow  vitrification.    A  lambent  paste  with  lamp-oil,  and  exposed  on  a  cavity  of 

purple    flame  always  accompanies  its   fusion,  charcoal  to  the  flame,  it  runs  readily  into  beads 

The  fusion  of  magnesia  is  also  attended  vrith  of  various  colors.    If  these  be  heated,  in  contact 

combustion.    Strontites  fused  with  a  flame  of  with  iron,  an  alloy  of  silicum  and  iron  is  ob- 

an  intense  amethystine  color,  and  af^er  some  tained,  which  discloses  a  metallic  surface  to  the 

minutes  there  appeared  a  small  oblong  mass  of  file.     Magnesium  and  iron  may  be  alloyed  in 

shining  metal   m    its  centre.    Silex   instantly  the  same  way. 

melted  into  a  deep  orange-colored  glass,  which  By  using  from  two  to  three  vohimes  of  hydro- 
was  partly  volatilised.  Alumina  melted  with  gen  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  directing  the  flame  on 
great  rapidity  into  globules  of  a  yellowish  trans-  pure  barytes,  supported  on  pincers  of  slate,  Dr. 
parent  glass.  In  these  experiments,  supports  of  Clarke  more  lately  revived  barium  in  larger 
charcoal,  platinum,  or  plumbago,  were  used  quantities,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  qualities  for  some 
with  the  same  effect  The  alkalies  were  fused  time.  It  gradually,  however,  passes  again  into 
and  volatilised  the  instant  they  came  in  contact  pure  barytes.  Muriate  of  rhodium,  placed  in  a 
with  the  flame,  with  an  evident  appearance  of  charcoal  crucible,  yielded  the  metal  rhodium, 
combustion.  brilliant  like  platinum.      It  is  malleable  on  the 

The  following  refractory  native  compounds  anvil.      Oxide  of  uranium,  from  Cornwall,  was 

were  fused  : — Ilock  crystal,  white  quartz,  noble  also  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
opal,  flint,  calcedony,  Egyptian  jasper,  zircon.        In  order  to  expel  air  from  solid  substances,  by 

spinelle,  sapphire,  topaz,  cymophane,  pycnite,  means  of  heat,  a  gun-barrel,  with  the  touch-hole 

andalusite,  wavelHte,  rubellite,  hyperstene,  cya-  screwed  up  and  rivettcd,  may  be  used  instead  of 

nite,  talc,  serpentine,  hyalite,  lazulite,  gadoli-  an  iron  retort.     The  subject  may  be  placed  in 

nite,  leucite,  apatite,  Peruvian  emerald,  Siberian  the  chamber  of  the  barrel,  and  the  rest  of  the 

beryl,   potstone,  hydrate  of  magnesia,  subsul-  bore  may  be  filled  with  dry  sand,  that  has  been 

phate  of  alumina,  pagodite  of  China,  Iceland  well  burned,  to  expel  whatever  air  it  might  have 

spar,  common  chalk,  Arragonite,  diamond.  contained.    The  stem  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  or  a 

Gold,  exposed  on  pipe  clay  to  the  flame,  was  small  glass  tube,  being  luted  in  the  orifice  of  the 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  a  lively  rose  color,  and  barrel,  the  other  extremity  must  be  put  into  the 
soon  volatilised.  Stout  iron  wire  was  rapidly  fire,  that  the  heat  may  expel  the  air  from  its  con- 
burned.  Plumbago  was  fused  into  a  magnetic  tents.  This  air  will  of  coarse  pass  through  the 
bead.  Red  oxide  of  titanium  fused,  with  tube,  and  may  be  received  under  an  inverted 
partial  combustion.  Red  ferriferous  copper  vessel,  in  the  usual  manner, 
blende,  oxides  of  platinum,  gray  oxide  of  But  the  most  accurate  method  of  procuring 
manganese,  crystallised  oxide  of  manganese,  air  from  several  substances,  by  means  of  heat,  is 
wolfram,  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  siliceo-cal-  to  put  them,  if  they  will  bear  it,  into  phiab  fiill 
careous  titanium,  black  oxide  of  cobalt,  pecu-  of  quicksilver,  with  the  mouths  inverted  in  the 
blende,  siliciferous  oxide  of  cerium,  chromale  same,  and  then  throw  the  focus  of  a  burning  lens 
of  iron,  and  ore  of  iridium,  were  all,  except  the  or  mirror  upon  them.  For  this  purpose,  their 
second  last,  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  with  bottoms  should  be  round  and  very  thin,  that  they 
peculiar,  and  for  the  most  part,  sple*>did  pheno-  may  not  be  liable  to  fly  with  the  sudden  applica- 
mena.  Jade,  mica,  amianthus,  asbestus,  melt  tion  of  heat, 
like  wax  before  this  potent  flame.  Some  substances,  more  especially  powders, 

But  the  two  most  surprising  of  Dr.  Clarke's  cannot  conveniently  be  put  into  a  phial,  or 

experiments  were  the  fusion  of  tlie  meteoric  passed  through  a  fluid.    When  air  is  to  be  extri- 

stone  from  UAigle,  and  its  conversion  into  iron ;  cated  from,  or  added  to^  these,  there  is  no  better 

and  the  reduction  of  barium  from  the  earth  ba-  method,  than  to  place  them  on  a  stand  under  the 

ry  tes  and  its  salts.    Some  lutrate  of  barytes,  put  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  com- 

into  a  cavity,  at  the  end  of  a  stick  of  charcoal,  mon  air,  instead  of  excluding  it  by  water  or  mer- 

was  exposed  to  the  ignited  gas.     It  fused  with  cury.   This  processrequiresagood  air-pump,  and 

vehement  ebullition,  and  metallic  globules  were  careful  management,  otherwise  the  common  air 

clearly  discernible  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling  will  not  be  well  excluded, 
fluid,  suddenly  forming,  and  as  suddenly  disap-        It  is  frequently  an  interesting  object  to  pass 

pearing.      On  checking  the  flame,  the  cavity  of  the  electric  spark  through  difierent  kinds  of  air, 

the  charcoal  was  studded  over  with  innume-  either  alone  or  mixed  together.     In  this  case  it 
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metallic  wire  may  be  fastened  in  the  upper  end 
of  a  tube,  and  the  sparks  or  shock  may  be  passed 
through  this  wire  to  the  mercuiy  or  water  used 
to  confine  the  air.  If  there  be  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  an  expansion  in  the  air  may  remove 
the  mercury  or  water  beyond  the  striking  dis- 
tance, another  wire  may  be  thrust  up  to  receive 
the  electricity ;  or  two  wires  may  be  cemented 
into  opposite  holes  in  the  sides  of  an  hermeti- 
cally sealed  tube.  Holes  may  be  made  in  glass, 
for  this  and  other  chemical  uses,  by  a  drill  of 
copper  or  soft  iron,  with  emery  and  water ;  and 
where  thb  instrument  is  wanting,  a  small  round 
file  with  water  will  cut  a  notch  in  small  vessels, 
such  as  phials  or  tubes,  though  with  some  danger 
of  breaking  them.  In  some  electrical  experi- 
ments, of  the  kind  here  mentioned,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  a  fallacious  result  from  the  wires 
being  burned  by  the  explosion  or  spark.  For 
Ibis  reason,  the  electricity  may  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  legs  of  a  syphon,  containing  the  air 
which  is  under  consideration  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  curvature.  One  of  the  vesseb,  in  which 
the  legs  of  the  syphon  rest,  must  therefore  be  in- 
sulated ;  and,  if  any  watery  fluid  be  used  to 
confine  the  air,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  no 
combustion  takes  place. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  chemical  substances 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 
These  are  divided  mto  wet  and  dry  substances. 
The  first  of  these  must,  of  necessity,  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles.  The  latter  should  also  be 
kept  in  Dottles,  the  necks  of  which  should  be 
wider  than  those  for  liquids. 

Substances  in  common  use  should  be  kept  in 
larger  quantity  than  those  which  are  kept  as 
mere  specimens,  or  only  used  occasionally  and 
in  small  quantity. 

Liquids  in  Common  Ute. 

Sulphuric  acid,  pure. 

.  common 

Nitric  acid,  pure. 

,  common. 

Muriatic  acid,  pure. 

,  common. 

Acetic  acid. 

Solution  of  potassa. 

carbonate  of  potassa. 

« potassa. 

super-<»rbonate  of  potassa. 

soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

—  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Lime  water. 

Distilled  water. 

Alcohol,  pure. 

■,  common. 

The  bottles  in  which  the  aboveare  kept  should 
hold  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  each. 

After  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  air,  from 
cold  to  hot,  we  find  at  the  tops  of  bottles,  about 
the  stopper,  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  which  has 
distilled  up  to  the  stopper,  and  been  forced  out 
i>y  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  bottle.  This 
is  very  troublesome,  especially  with  acids,  and 
may  be  remedied  by  giving  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  a  slight  funnel  shape,  which  forms  a  re- 
cess for  the  liquid. 

The  following  are  the  dry  substances  in  com- 
mon use :  — 


Oxide  of  manganese  4nd  conunon  s4lt 
Filings  and  rods  of  iron,  tin,  xinc,  copper,  and 

lead. 
Chalk  and  powdered  marble. 
Quick-lime,  pipe-day,  and  sand. 
Magnesia,  common  and  calcined. 
Sulphurets  of  potassa,  iron,  and  lime 
Isiniglass  and  nutgaUs. 
Brasil  wood  and  turmeric. 
Calcined  plaster  of  Paris,  and  bone  ashes 
Black  flux  and  white  flux.    See  Flux. 
Charcoal  powder  and  saw  dust 
Sulphate  of  lead,  as  a  body  for  lutes. 
Nitre  in  crystals. 
Borax  and  alum. 

The  following  are  bodies  in  solution,  used  as 
tests  and  kept  in  small  quantities,  in  bottles  from 
one  to  two  ounces  in  size.  The  bottles  should 
be  shaped  at  the  mouth  as  above  recommended, 
and  the  diameter  should  be  half  the  height  in  the 
cylindric  part : — 

iSulphate  of  potassa. 

soda. 

alumine. 


ammonia, 
magnesia, 
zinc, 
silver. 


OxLsulphate  of  iron. 
Nitrate  of  potassa. 

■ soda. 

barytes. 

strontian. 

■  lime. 
silver. 


bismuth. 

Muriate  of  potassa. 
— ^— — —  soda. 

iNLrytes. 

— ^—  strontian. 
— — ^  lime. 
— —  ammonia. 


gold. 

— — i  platina. 

tin. 

-^— —  cobalt 
Oximuriate  of  meroofy. 
Phosphate  of  soda. 
— —  ammonia. 
Fluate  of  potassa. 

ammonia. 

Borate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  potassa. 
■  soda. 


ammonia. 


Acetate  of  potassa. 
■     barytes. 

— ^  strontian. 

■  alumine. 
— ^-^  silver. 


copper, 
lead. 


Oxiacetate  of  iron. 
Oxalate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 
Succinate  of  ammonia. 
Tartrate  of  ammonia. 
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Pruasiaie  of  potassa  and  iron. 
— — —  lime  and  iron. 
Pure  gallic  acid  in  alcohol. 
Infusion  of  gaUs  in  alcohol. 
— —  litmus. 
Acetic  acid,  pure. 
Hydrosulphuiet  of  potaasa. 

The  following  substances  should  be  kept  in  the 
solid  state,  and  free  from  the  contact  of^  air  and 
moisture: — 

Sulphate  ^of  iron  kept  in  alcohol. 

Muriate  of  lime. 

Ozimuhaie  of  potaasa. 

Barytic  earth. 

Strontian  earth,  and  all  pure  earths. 

Pure  potassa. 

—  soda 

Every  vessel  and  utensil  in  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, says  the  celebrated  Macquer,  ought  to  be 
well  cleainsed  as  often  as  it  is  used,  and  put 
again  into  its  place ;  labels  ought  to  be  put  upon 
all  the  substances.  These  cares,  which  seem  to 
be  trifling,  are  however  very  fatiguing  and  te- 
dious ;  but  they  are  also  very  important,  though 
frequently  little  observed.  When  a  person  is 
keenly  engaged,  experiments  succeed  each  other 
quickly ;.  some  seem  nearly  to  decide  the  matter, 
and  others  suggest  new  ideas ;  he  cannot  but 
proceed  to  them  immediately,  and  he  is  led  from 
one  to  another :  he  thinks  he  shall  easily  know 
again  the  products  of  the  first  experiments,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  take  time  to  put  them  in 
order ;  he  prosecutes  with  eagerness  the  experi- 
ments whicn  he  has  last  thought  of;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  vessels  employed,  the  glasses  and 
bottles,  so  accumulate,  that  he  cannot  any  longer 
distinguish  them ;  or,  at  least,  be  in  uncertain  con- 
cerning many  of  his  former  products.  This  evil 
is  increased,  if  a  new  series  of  operations  suc- 
ceed, and  occupy  all  the  laboratory ;  or  if  he  be 
obliged  to  quit  it  for  some  time,  every  thing  then 
goes  into  confusion.  Thence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  he  loses  the  fruits  of  much  labor,  and 
that  be  must  throw  away  almost  all  the  products 
of  his  experiments. 

When  new  researches  and  inquiries  are  made, 
the  mixtures,  results,  and  products  of  all  the 
operations  ought  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  distinctly 
labelled  and  registered ;  for  these  things,  when 
kept  some  time,  frequently  present  phenomena 
that  were  not  at  all  suspected.  Many  fine  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  nave  been  made  in  this 
manner ;  and  many  have  certainly  been  lost  by 
throwing  avray  too  hastily,  or  neglecting  the  pro- 
ducU. 


Fr.  labeur  ; 
Span.  Sc  Lat 
labar,  which 
^Minsheu  and 
Parkhurst  de- 
rive from  the 


LA'BOUR,  or  Labor, n.s.,  v.  n.  ^ 

Labo'rious,  tul^,  [&  V.  a. 

L4Bo'riously,  adv, 

LaboCriousness,  n.  u 

La'borer. 

La'borsoiie,  adj, 
Heb.  cab.  Work ;  the  exertion  of  strength  ;  ex- 
ercise ;  travail  in  child-birth :  as  a  verb  neuter, 
to  toil;  take  pains;  act  vrith  painful  efforts;  be 
disea.^  or  distressed  ;  be  in  child-birth :  as  an 
active  verb  *««  work  at  or  upon ;  to  form  with 
toil;  proceed  in,  or  accomplish  with  difKctilty; 
to  beat :  laborer,  laboriousness,  and  the  ailjec- 


tives  and  adverb,  follow  these  senses :  laborious 
is  also  used  as  meaning  assiduous,  diligent. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men  that  they  may 
labour  therein.  Eiod,  v.  9. 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  in  the  day.  Keh,  iv.  22. 

Epaphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervently 
for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect. 

Col.  iv.  12. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  nek.  Ecelm,  xix.  I. 

To  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  would  make  an 
abridgement.  2  Mae, 

Sith  of  women's  labourt  thou  hast  charge. 

And  generation  goodly  doest  enlarge. 

Incline  thy  will  to  effect  our  wishful  vow. 

SpenMtr, 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  per- 
formance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look  tor. 

Hooker. 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  it  is  labour  well  bestowed.  Shaktpeare, 

The  base  o'  the  mount 
Is  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states.  Id. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labomror ;  I  earn  that  I  eat  ;  get 
that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate ;  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness, id. 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  U^nmrs  you'd  have  done,  and  saved 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.       Id,  Coriolanut. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labourtonu  petition. 
Wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave.         Id,  Hamlet, 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their  work -folks 
and  labourers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavaliy,  but  never 
good  stable  foot.  Bacon. 

They  abound  with  horse. 

Of  which  one  jrant  our  camp  doth  only  hdHmr, 

Ben  JoMon, 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
the  laborioutneti  of  the  work  ;  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, buried  in  earth  and  darkness,  were  never  the 
richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged ;  no  more  is  the  in- 
satiate miser.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very  laborwady  in  a 
ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.  Id, 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  a^  d  curing  manv  initial  diseases  ; 
but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health,  and  gene- 
rates maladies.  Harvey. 

The  matter  of  the  ceremonies  had  wrought,  for  the 
most  part,  only  upon  light-headed,  weak  men, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  to  be  laboured  for. 

Clarendon. 
I  to  the  evil  tum^ 
My  obrious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  sufiering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won. 

MUton. 
Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  dies  in  labour. 

Graunt. 
Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labottr  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.Drydn. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  1  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings  and  of  erindin^  pain  ; 
My  throws  come  thicker,  ana  my  cnea  increased. 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  suppressed. 

Id. 
To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies. 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  labouring 
skies.  Id. 
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Had  yon  reauiied  my  helpful  liand 
The'  artificer  ana  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy.  Id.  Mnmd. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth. 
When  she  was  labouring  in  throes  of  birth ; 
For  the'  unoom  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  raised  it  up,  and  tossed  it  on  the  flame. 

Id,  Ovid. 
As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  could  employ  his 
labour  Upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  Uwour  for 
more  than  he  could  make  use  of.  Locke. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour ;  it  even  travails 
with  the  obligations,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  deli- 
vered. &nith*s  Sermons. 

That  which  makes  the  cleigy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their 
lives,  active  and  laborioui  in  their  charges,  bold  and 
resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face  \  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous, 
and  compassionate  to  all.  South, 

Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Lttboriout  viitues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato. 

Addiaon, 
To  his  laboriout  youth  consumed  in  war, 
And  lasting  age,  adorned  and  crowned  with  peace. 

Prior, 
I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wiaeman. 

Labouren  and  idle  persons,  children  and  striplings, 
old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers  diets. 

Arbuthnot, 
The  stone  that  laboun  up  the  hiU, 
Mocking  the  lab*rer*i  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  GtanviltB, 

This  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you  now 
labour  under  from  you. 

Wake*t  Preparation  for  Death. 
A  person  who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  crowd,  pike  one  who  is  too  curious  in 
observing  the  labour  of  the  bees,  will  often  be  stung 
for  his  curiosity.  Pope. 

Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seemed  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  God. 

Id. 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rert  hint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming,  as  thy  sight  to  me.      Id. 

I  chuse  labortouUy  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.    Id, 
The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee.  Swift. 

0  how  laborioui  is  thy  way  to  ruin.  Young. 

Which  consideration,  as  it  suggesteth  to  us  the 
strongest  motive  to  induce  us  to  labour  after  a  true 
knowledge  of  them  ourselves,  so  it  directs  us  at  the 
same  time  how  we  may  attain  this  knowledge- 

Mason. 
Ah,  Melancholy!  how  I  feel  thy  power ! 
Long  have  I  laboured  to  elude  thy  sway  ! 
But,  'tis  enough,  for  I  resist  no  more.  Beattie. 

LA'BRA.    Span.    A  lip. 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  Utbras  here  ; 

Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  ly'st. 

Shakspeare, 

LaBOUREUR  (John  Le),  a  French  histori- 
cal writer,  was  bom  in  1623,  at  Montmorency. 
In  1644  he  attended  the  embassy  to  Poland. 
Od  entering  into  orders  he  was  made  almoner  to 
the  king,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Mi« 
chael.  He  died  in  1675,  leaving  as  his  works, 
1  The  History  of  Charles  VI.  2.  History  of 
tb«  Manhal  Guebriant.     3.  Genealogies  of  No- 


ble Families.  4.  Memoirs  of  Michael  du  Cas« 
telnauy  2  vols.  fol.  It  was  an  uncle  of  this 
writer,  Claude  le  Laboureur,  provost  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Barbe,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
that  house ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Arms ; 
History  of  tiie  House  of  Sc  Colombe;  and  Notes 
on  the  Breviary  of  Lyons. 

LABRADOR,  an  extensive  barren  region  of 
North  America,  lying  between  50^  and  60^  of 
N.  lat.,  being  bounded  south  by  Canada  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  north  by  Hudson's 
Straits ;  west  by  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Its  general  aspect  is  most  dreary,  the  whole 
district  being  mountainous  and  rugged,  and 
every  part  of  the  soil  strewed  with  stones. 
Coarse  plants,  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
deer  and  wild  goats,  are  its  chief  productions ; 
but  in  the  interior  iron  ore  and  some  inferior  tim- 
ber is  found.  Here  also  the  arctic  fox  and  bear 
appear.  Black  peat  earth  appears  occasionally 
in  patches,  accoraing  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  who 
resided  here  about  sixteen  years ;  but  he  fully 
confirms  the  report  of  other  travellers  as  to  the 
general  infertility  of  this  region.  The  waten  only 
seem  animated  with  life ;  and  here  ftsh  and  fowl 
and  a  vari.ety  of  amphibious  creatures  abound. 
A  few  miles  from  the  sea,  he  says,  the  air  is 
warm  and  agreeable.  He  describes  the  black, 
white,  and  red  spruce,  larch,  silver  fir,  birch, 
and  aspen,  as  valuable  trees ;  but  they  do  not 
grow  to  a  large  size.  The  alimentary  vegetables 
found  here  are  wild  celery,  scurvy-^rrass,  and 
other  antiscorbutic  plants.  The  fruits  are  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  partridge-berries,  apples,  pears, 
erapetrum  nigrum,  whortle-berries,  crane-berries, 
ana  a  small  pink  berry,  the  plant  of  which  re- 
sembles the  strawberry,  but  the  fruit,  which  is 
delicious,  is  granulated  like  the  mulberry.  The 
birds  of  the  country  are  the  white-tailed  eagle, 
the  fiilcon,  hawks,  owls;  the  raven,  grouse, 
ptarmigan,  spruce  game,  curlew,  plover,  sand- 
piper, geese  and  ducks,  swallows,  martins, 
snipes,  and  doves. 

The  natives  are  of  two  races.  The  Moun- 
taineers, or  Indians,  who  it  would  seem  have  a 
mixture  of  French  Canadian  blood,  are  Chris- 
tians, and  live  in  wigwams,  or  huts  of  birch-iind 
and  deers*  skins.  Their  sole  employment  is 
hunting,  and  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  take 
they  dispose  of  to  the  Canadians. 

The  Esquimaux  are  a  totally  different  race,  of 
very  short  stature,  with  small  limbs,  of  a  copper 
color,  fiat-visaged,  with  short  noses,  black  and 
very  coarse  hair.  In  language,  person,  and 
manners,  they  much  resemble  tlie  Greenlanders. 
Their  dress  is  entirely  of  skins,  and  their  food 
chiefly  seals,  deer,  and  birds'  flesh  and  fish. 
Their  winter  dwellings  are  sunk  in  the  ground ; 
and  in  summer  they  construct  huts  with  poles, 
covered  with  skins.  Unlike  the  Indians  they 
have  no  relish  for  spirits.  They  are  not  known 
to  have  any  religion,  nor  any  object  of  worship, 
and  are  without  government  or  laws.  The  men 
take  a  plurality  of  wives,  who  are  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  husband,  and  are  transferred, 
barterea,  or  lent  from  one  to  another.  On  them 
falls  all  the  labor  except  procuring  food,  which 
is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  men.    They  cannot 
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reckon  numerically  beyond  six,  and  their  com-  species  of  labrus  taken  about  the  Giant*s  Cause- 
pound  arithmetic  goes  no  further  than  twenty-K>ne.  way  in  Irehind,  of  a  most  beautiful  vivid  green, 
Their  chief  occupations  consist  in  hunting  deer  spotted  with  scarlet;  and  others  at  Bandooran, 
and  seals,  and  collecting  furs.  They  are  won-  in  the  county  of  SUgo,  of  a  pale  green.  To  thb 
derfully  sagacious  at  the  first  of  these  occupa-  genus  belongs  the  fish  called  by  Sie  English  the 
tions,  otherwise  they  would  starve;  and  when  old  wife. 

they  are  in  a  part  of  the  country,  in  the  winter  LABUN,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Vnlhy- 

time,  where  deer  are  scarce,  the^r  will  follow  a  nia,  European  Russia,  containing  a  population 

herd  day  and  night,  until  they  tire  them  quite  of  about  3000  souls. 

down,  when  they  are  sure  to  kill  them  all,  if  the  LABY,  a  large  town  of  Western  Africa,  in  the 

night  is  light  enough ;  they  rest  only  four  or  five  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo.    It  is  said  to  be  two 

hours,  and  then  pursue  again ;  which  space  of  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  trades 

time  being  too  short  for  the  deer  to  obtain  either  with  Timbuctoo,  which  is  four  months'  journey 

food  or  rest,  they  are  jaded  out  by  the  fourth  day.  beyond.    This  place  manufactures  narrow  cloth 

The  Esquimaux  were  formerly  settled  in  different  and  leather,  wood,  iron,  and  various  articles  in. 

parts  of  the  coast;  but  in  consequence  of  their  silver.     Population  about  5000. 

quarrels  with  the  Mountaineers,  with  whom  they  LABTRINTU,  n.  t.    lat.  lobyrhUhu*  ;  Gr. 

wage  perpetual  hostility,  they  have  removed  far-  Xo^pivOoc.     A  maze ;   an  intricate  edi&ce  or 

ther  north.  combination  of  walks.    Any  thing  puzzling  or 

Their  canoes  are  of  ribs  of  wood,  covered  with  perplexing, 

seal-skins ;  they  are  twenty  feet  long,  and  but  My  clamours  tear 

two  broad,  holding  but  onevnan.    Their  arms  are  The  ear's  soft  labyrinth,  and  cleft  the  air.   Sandys. 

the  dart,  and  bow  and  arrow.     They  keep  great  Suffolk,  stay '. 

numbers  of  dogs,  as  well  for  food  as  for  their  Jhou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrmth; 

skins,  and  to  draw  their  sledges  in  winter.  These  ^^"^  Minotaur.,  and  ugly  treasons  link, 

animals  cannot  bark,  but  make  a  hideous  howl.  Words  which  would  tear        *'»<**V"*- 

The  chief  establUhment  of  the  Moravians  is  at  ^he  tender  labMfinth  of  a  maid's  soft  tear.    Dcmie. 

Nam,  on  the  east  coast,  m  lat  57°.     The  whole  ^y  ^j^i  -^  on  her  journey  ;  do  not  now 

settlement  includes  about  600  inhabitants.    The  Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  hendf 

English  visit  the  country  for  furs,  whalebone,  l*  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  the  world, 

oil,  and  cod  fish.  Denham. 

Labradoe  Stone,  a  curious  species  of  feldt  The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his  ac- 

spar,  or  rhombic  quartz,  which  exhibits  all  the  customed  wariness  and  skill ;  but  ran  into  tahyrmths 

colors  of  a  peacock's  tail.    It  was  discovered  from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  himself. 

first  by  the  Moravians,  who  have  a  colony  among  ,  ,       ^  CianmdM. 

the  Eiquimaux  in  Labrador.     It  is  found  of  a  ,,  How  shall  the  blessed  day  of  our  discharge 

light^  deep  gray  color,  but  for  the  most  part  V'^rt^'.^t.^'^^;  ^  ^1^?^*'  "l  /t^    v.^^ 

^f      ui    u- V               \i7i^    k»ij  :    .u^  i:--!..:-  And  straighten  its  inextricable  maze !        Young. 

of  a  bhickisb-gray.    When  held  in  the  light  m  j^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ts  more,    ^ 

various  portions  itdiscovers  a  variety  of  colors,  b^\  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  peculiarly  be  seen) 
such  as  the  blue  of  lapis  lazuli,  grass-green,  xhey  so  embellish,  that  'tis  quite  a  bore 
apple-green,  pea-green,  and  sometimes,  but  Their  to&vn«ffe  of  fables  to  tread  through, 
more  seldom,  a  citron  yellow.  Sometimes  it  Whereas  tfiis  story's  actually  true.  Byvvn. 
has  a  color  between  that  of  red  copper  and  tom-  Labyrinth,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large 
buck-gray ;  at  other  times  the  colors  are  between  intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aisles  and 
gray  and  violet.  For  the  most  part  these  colors  meanders  running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  rec- 
are  in  spots,  but  sometimes  in  stripes  on  the  der  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  Mention  Is  made 
same  piece.  The  stones  are  found  in  pretty  of  several  of  these  edifices,  but  the  most  ccle- 
large  argular  pieces,  appear  foliated  when  bro-  brated  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths, 
ken,  and  the  fragments  are  of  a  rhomboidal  The  word  literally  signifies  a  circumscribtoa 
figure.  Their  specific  gravity  is  about  2*755.  space,  intersected  by  a  number  of  passages,  son^e 
LABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  like 
belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  'fhe  cha-  those  in  quarries  and  mines,  aira  others  make 
racters  are  these :  the  covers  of  the  gills  scaly ;  larger  or  smaller  circuits  round  the  place  from 
the  branch iostegous  rays  unequal  in  number :  ^hich  they  depart,  like  the  spiral  lines  on  cer- 
teeth  conic,  long,  and  blunt  at  their  ends :  one  tain  shells.  In  a  figurative  sense  it  was  applied 
tuberculated  bone  in  the  bottom  of  the  throat:  to  obscure  and  captious  questions,  to  indirect 
two  above,  opposite  to  the  other :  one  dorsal  fin  and  ambiguous  answers,  and  to  those  discus- 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  back :  a  slender  sions  which,  after  long  digressions,  bring  us 
skin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with  a  rounded  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out. 
tail.  There  are  forty-one  species,  which  vary  The  Labyrinth  of  Crete  is  the  most  noted 
from  each  other,  even  those  of  the  same  species,  in  historv  or  fable ;  having  been  rendered  par- 
almost  infinitely  in  color ;  some  of  them  being  ticularlyremarkabteby  the  story  of  the  Minotaur, 
of  a  dirty  red  mixed  with  a  certain  duskiness ;  and  of  Theseus,  who  found  his  way  through  all 
others  most  beautifully  striped,  especially  about  its  windings  by  Ariadne's  clue.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
the  head,  with  the  richest  colors,  such  as  blue,  lus  relates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Pliny  as  a  fact, 
red,  and  yellow.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  Daedalus  constructed  this  labyrinth  on  the 
not  to  multiply  the  species  from  these  accidental  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  smaller 
teints,  but  to  attend  to  the  form,  which  never  scale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
varies.    Pennant  mentions  his  having  seen  a  command  of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotiui 
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that  np  in  it :  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer        Lae  is  usoally  distingniahed  bjf  the  name  of  a 

existed.    Diodoms  and  Pliny,  therefore,  con-  giun,  but  improperly,  became  it  is  inflammable,  and 

sidered  this  labyrinth  as  a  large  edifice ;  while  «>»»  •oluble  in  water.     We  have  three  wis  of  it, 

other  writers  represent  it  simply  as  a  carem  which  are  ^  the  product  of  the  same  tree.     K  The 

hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  full  of  winding  pas-  *^  ^'    2.  Ihe  seed  Uc.    3.  The  shell  fac.    Au- 

sages.    But  if  this  labyririth  had   been  ^on-  ^,SL'!![l?l"^''tirwi^^^         ^^  ^^-S** 

^*  _^  J  .     T'w^j  I         J     **•  ^  •.  •-  to  the  animal  or  the  Tcgetable  kingdom.  HUl^ 

striicted  by  D«dalus  under  Mmos  it  is  suronsmg        white  i«r  U  a  pecu&r  substanS^distinct  from  the 

that  we  find  It  mentioned,  neither  in  Homer,  gheU  toe  and  stick  lac  of  commerce,  and  is  brought 

who   more   than   once  speaks  of   Mmos   and  from  the  East  Indies.    This  substance,  which  h^  a 

Crete ;  nor  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  that  of  letemblanoe  to  bees*-waz,  is  aecreled  by  an  opaque 

Egypt,  after  haWng  said  that  the  monuments  of  rough  insect,  of  a  grey  colour, 
the  Egyptians  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  PaHces't  Oumieal  Catechism. 

Greeks;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geographers;        Lac,  in  the  arts,  is  a  substance  well  known 

nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when  in  Europe,  under  the  different  appellations  of 

Greece  flourished.    Diodoms  and  Pliny  sup-  stick-lac,  shell-lac,  and  seed-lac.  The  first  is  the 

pose,  that  in  their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  lac  in  its  natural  state,  encrusting  small  branches 

existed  in  Crete,  and  that  even  the  date  of  its  or  twigs.    Seed-lac  is  the  stick-lac  separated 

destruction  had  been  forgotten.    Yet  it  is  said  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a  granulated  form, 

to  have  been  visited  by  the  disciples  of  Apollo-  and  probably  deprived  of  part  of  its  coloriog 

nius  of  Tyana,  who  was  contemporary  with  matter  by  boiling.    Shell-lac  is  the  substaoce 

those  two  authors.    The  Cretans,  tlierefore,  then  which  has  undergone  a  simple  purification,  as 

believed  that  thev  possessed  the  labyrinth.    *  I  mentioned  below.    Beside  these  we  sometimes 

would  request  the  reader,'  says  abb^  Barthe-  meet  with  a  fourth,  called  lump-lac,  which  is  the 

lemi,  'to  attend  to  the  following  passage  inStra-  seed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cajtes. 
bo.    At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient  Argos  (con-        Lac  is  the  product  of  the  coccus  lacca,  which 

tmues  that  judicious  writer)  are  still  to  be  seen  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  called 

vast  caverns,  in  which  are  constructed  labyrinths  bihar,  in  Assim,  a  country  bordering  on  Thibet, 

that  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops :  and  elsewhere  in  India.    It  appears  designed  to 

the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  labors  of  men  answer  the  purpose  of  defending  the  eggs  from 

had  opened  in  the  rock  passages  which  crossed  injury,  and  affording  food  for  the  maggot  in  a 

and  returned  upon  themselves,  as  is  done  in  more  advanced  state.     It  is  formed  into  cells, 

3uarries.    Such  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  finished  with  as  much  art  and  regularity  as  a 

le  labyrinth  of  Crete.   Were  Uiere  seven^l  laby-  honeycomb,  but  differently  arran^ ;  and  the 

rinths  in  that  island  ?    Ancient  authors  speak  inhabitants  collect  it  twice  a-year,  in  the  months 

only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at  of  February  and  August.    For  the  purification, 

Cnossus,   and   some  at  Gortyna.     Belon   and  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a 

Toumefort  have  given  us  the  description  of  a  canvas  bag  of  about  four  feet  long,  and  not 

cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  south  above  six  inches  in  circumference.  Two  of  these 

side  of  the  mountain,  at  a  small  distance  from  bags  are  in  constant  use,  and  each  of  them  held 

Gortyna.    This  was  only  a  quarry,  according  to  by  two  men.   The  bag  is  placed  over  a  fire,  and 

the  former;  and  the  ancient  labyrinth, according  frequently  turned,  till  the  lac  is  liquid  enough  to 

to  the  latter,  whose  opinion  I  have  followed.'  pass  through  its  pores ;  when  it  is  taken  off  the 

The  abb^  has  some  farther  conjectures  on  this  fire,  and  twisted  in  different  directions  by  the 

fubject,  for  which  see  his  Travels  of  Anacharsitf  men  who  hold  it,  at  the  same  time  dragging  it 

vol.  VI.  p.  441.  alouK  the  convex  part  of  a  plantain-tree  prepared 

The  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  according  to  for  this  purpose;  and,  while  this  is  doing,  the 
Pliny,  was  the  oldest  of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  other  bag  is  heating,  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
and  was  subsisting  in  his  time,  after  having  stood  way.  The  mucilaginous  and  smooth  surface  of 
3600  years.  He  says  it  was  built  by  king  Pete-  the  plantain-tree  prevents  its  adhering ;  and  the 
sucus,  or  Titlioes,  but  Herodotus  makes  it  the  degree  of  pressure  regulates  the  thickness  of  the 
work  of  several  kings.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  coating  of  lac,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fineness 
the  lake  Moeris,  and  consisted  of  twelve  large  of  the  bag  determines  its  clearness  and  tram- 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  parency. 

1500  of  which   were  under  ground.    Strabo,        Analysed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  stick-lac  gave  in 

Diodoms  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  speak  of  100  parts,  resin  68,  coloring  extract  10,  wax  6, 

this  monument  with  the  same  admiration  as  gluten  5  5,  extraneous  substances  6*5 ;  seed  lac, 

Herodotus :  but  not  one  of  them  says  it  was  resin  88*5,  coloring  extract  2*5,  wax  4*5,  gluten 

constructed  to  bewilder  those  who  went  into  it ;  2 ;   shell-lac,  resin  90*9,  coloring  extract  0*5, 

thouf^h  it  is  manifest  that,  without  a  guide,  they  wax  4,  (gluten  2*8.  The  gluten  greatly  resembles 

would  be  in  danger  of  losin$<  their  way.    It  was  that  of  wheat,  if  it  be  not  precisely  the  same ; 

this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a  new  and  the  wax  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  myrica 

term  into  the  Greek  languae^e.  cerifera. 

Labyrinth  Isles,  a  cluster  o^  small  islands        In  India,  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings.  Leads, 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Roggewein  and  other  trinkets ;  sealing-wax,  varnishes,  and 

in  1722 ;  seventy-five  miles  west  from  the  Per-  lakes  for  painters,  are  made  from  it ;  it  is  much 

nicious  Islands.  used  as  a  red  dye,  and  wool  tinged  with  it  is 

LAC,  Fr. /a^ve ;  Hind,  and  Sans.  iakh.    A  employed  as  a  fucus  by  the  ladies;  and  th« 

substance  deposited  by  the  coccus  lacca,  used  resmous  part,  melted   and   mixtd  vii\h  afiout 

in  varnishes.    See  the  article  following.  thrice  its  weight  of  finely-powdered  sand,  foio. 
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polishing  stones.    The  lapidaries  mix  powder  of    of  the  trunks  of  the  cocoa-palm,  loaded  with 

corundum  with  it  in  a  similar  manner.  cocoa-nuts,  coir  cordage  of  their  manufacture 

The  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in  water;  but  (from  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  cocoa-nut),  jagory, 

one  part  of  borax  to  five  of  lac,  renders  the  whole  and  areka.    Vessels  also  visit  these  islands  from 

soluble  by  dig^tion  in  water,  nearly  at  a  boiling  the  coast  for  coral-reef  stone  (madrepore),  for 

beat.    This  solution  is  equal  for  many  purposes  the  purpose   of  making  Hindoo  images  and 

to  spirit  vainish,  and  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  burning  into  lime.    Ambergris  is  also  found  on 

water-colors,  as,  when  once  dried,  water  has  no  the  beaches.    These  islands  are  under  nominal 

effect  on  it.     Lixivium  of  potassa,  soda,  and  allegiance  to  Cannanore. 

carbonate  of  soda,  likewise  dissolve  iL   So  does  Being  rarely  visited  by  European  ships,  they 

nitric  acid,   if  digested  upon   it  ^in  sufficient  are  little  known  in  detail ;  the  two  southernmost 

quantity  forty-eight  hours.  are  Seuhelipar  and  Kalpeni,  each  composed  of 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  lac  loses  consider-  two  islets :  those  of  Seuhelipar  are  distant  eight 
ably  of  its  beauty  by  keeping  any  length  of  time;  miles  from  each  other,  but  surrounded  by  reefs, 
but  when  extracted  fresh,  and  precipitated  as  a  Kalpeni  is  also  two  islets  joined  by  a  reef; 
lake,  it  b  less  liable  to  injury.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  it  is  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  On  the  south- 
surgeon  in  Bengal,  sent  home  a  great  deal  pre-  west  side  is  a  town,  and  an  opening  in  the  reef 
pared  in  this  way,  which  afibrded  a  good  scarlet  for  the  boats  to  land.  Underoot,  north  of  Kal- 
to  cloth  previously  yellowed  with  quercitron :  peni,  is  less  than  the  latter,  and  has  a  village  of 
but  it  would  probably  have  been  belter,  if,  a  few  scattere%l  houses  on  the  north  side,  whose 
instead  of  precipitating  with  alum,  he  had  em-  inhabitants  are  poor  and  inoffensive, 
ployed  a  solution  of  tin,  or  merely  evaporated  The  bank  of  Cherbaniani  is  a  dangerous  reef, 
the  decoction  to  dryness.  north-west  of  the  Laccadivas.    The  sea  breaks 

Lac  is  the  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax.    Lac  violently  on  it ;  and  in  the  north-east  monsoon 

is  likewise  employed  tor  medicinal  purposes,  some  of  the  rocks  are  dry.    The  safest  channel 

The  stick-lac  is  the  sort  used.    It  is  of  great  of  this    neighbourhood  is    between  Manicoy 

esteem  in  Germany,  and   other  countries,  for  Island  and  the  Laccadivas,  and  is  called  by  the 

laxity  and  sponginess  of  the  gums  proceeding  Arabs  Mamal,  and  by  the  Europeans  the  Nine 

from  cold  or  a  scorbutic  habit :  for  this  use  the  Degree  Channel :  that  between  it  and  the  Mai- 

lac  is  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  divas  is  named  by  the  former  Sindal,  and  by  the 

little  alum,  which  promotes  ics  solution ;  or  a  latter  the  Eight  Degree  Channel. 

tincture  is  made  from  it  with  rectified  spirit  LACCIC    Acid    (acidum    laccicum,    from 

This  tincture  is  recommended  also  miemally  in  lac,  the  substance  in  which  it  exists).    '  Dr.  John 

the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  scorbutic  made  a  watery  extractjof  powdered  stick-lac,  and 

disorders ;  it  has  a  grateful  smell,  and  not  un-  evaporated  it  to  dryness.     He  digested  alcohol 

pleasant,  bitterish,  astringent  taste.  on  this  extract,  and  evaporated  the  alcoholic  ex- 

Lac  de  la  Pluie,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada,  tract  to  dryness.     He  then  digested  thb  mass  in 

North  America,  formed  by  the  water  connecting  ether,  and   evaporated   the    ethereal   solution ; 

Lake  Superior  with  the  I^e  of  the  Woods.  when  he  obtained  a  syrupy  mass  of  a  light  yel- 

Lac  des  Illinois,  the  connecting  lake  be-  low  color,  which  was  again  dissolved  in  alcohol, 

tween  lakes  Huron  and  Micl^igao,  North  Ame-  On  adding  water  to  this  solution,  a  little  resin 

rica.    It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  of  an  oval  fell.    A  peculiar  acid  united  to  potassa  and  lime 

figure.  remains  in  the  solution,  which  is  obtained  free, 

LACARRY  (Giles),  a  learned  Jesuit  of  the  by  forming  with  acetate  of  lead  an  insoluble 
seventeenth  century,  bom  in  the  diocese  of  laccate,  and  decomposing  this  with  the  equivalent 
Castres  in  Languedoc  in  1605.  He  taught  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Laccic  acid  crystal- 
philosophy  and  theology :  was  rector  of  the  col-  lises ;  it  has  a  wine-yellow  color,  a  sour  taste, 
lege  of  Cahors,  and  well  skilled  in  history.  He  and  is  soluble,  as  we  have  seen,  in  vrater,  alco- 
wrote  many  works;  among  which  are,  1.  His-  hoi,  and  ether.  It  precipitates  lead  and  mercury 
toria  Galliarum  sub  Praefectis  Praetorii  Gallia-  white ;  but  it  does  not  affect  lime,  barytes,  or 
Tum,  4to.  a  work  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  silver,  in  their  solutions.  It  throws  down  the 
extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  salts  of  iron  white.  With  lime,  soda,  and  po- 
Justinian.  2.  Historia  Romana  a  Julio  Cesare  tassa,  it  forms  deliquescent  salts,  soluble  in  al 
ad  Constantinum  Magnum,  per  numismata  et  cohol.' 

marroora  antiqua,  an  excellent  work.     3.  Epi-  LACE,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  *}     Fr.  lacCj  lacct ;  Ital. 

tome    Historie    Reg.    Francise,    ex    Dionysio  Lace'm a n,  n.t.        > /accio ;  Teut?  ^m, /aM«; 

Petavio  excerpta,  also  much  esteemed.    4.  An  Laced',  wart,  adj,    j  Span,  laxo ;  all,  perhaps, 

editionofVelleiasPaterculus,with  learned  dotes,  from  Lat.  Mu^eus,  a  noose.    A  string  or  conl; 

LACCADIVA,  or  Laccadive  Islands  are  a  twisted  or  worked  threads ;  a  particular  kind  of 

cluster  of  low  islands   lying  off  the  Malabar  net- work  formed  of  cotton,  linen,  ot  silk ;  see 

coast,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  leagues,  and  below.    Prior  uses  it  in  a  cant  way  for  sugar, 

between  lat.  12^  and  10°.  Thirty-two  have  been  As  a  verb,  to  fasten  or  adorn  with  cord  or  lace ; 

counted.     They  are  all  low,  surrounded  by  to  embellish :  also,  to  beat  (i.  e.  with  a  lace  or 

reefs  of  cpral ;  producing  abundance  of  cocoa-  cord) :  laced  *  mutton'  is  a  pan  used  by  Shak^ 

nuts,  areka,  plantains,  and  other  fruits.     Gene-  speare  (with  Lat.«  muto)  for  a  loose  woman :  a 

rally  the  islands  are  on  the  east  edge  of  the  reeft,  laceman,  one  who  sells  lace, 

and  the  latter  stretches  off  from  them  to  the  There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 

west.   They  are  inhabited  by  Malabar  Mopleys,  Himself  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vain  : 

who  visit  the  Malabar  const  in  boats,  constructed  For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
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Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares,  the  suotil  loops  among. 

SpenMer, 
Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops. 

Shakspeare, 
O  t  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart  cracking,  it 
Break  too.  Id, 

Aye,  sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her 
a  laced  mutton,  and  she  gave  roe  nothing  for  my  la- 
bour. Id. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours ;  cloth 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  laced  witn  xiiver.  Id, 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wearing 
of  costly  lacea ;  and,  if  they  be  brought  from  Italy, 
th^  are  in  great  esteeuL  Bacon. 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love's  strong  lace. 

Fairfax. 
He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and  round, 
But  trinuned  with  curious  lace.  Herbert, 

These  glittering  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's  gain. 
He  to  his  body  suits  ;  but  suits  in  vain  : 
Hessapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest, 
ind  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Drydem, 
At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay. 
But  laced  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 

Id. 
Go,  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no 
curiosity  at  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye. 

U  Estrange, 
I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  with  a  laeeman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus 
Caesar,  or  Nero.  Addison,  Spectator. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist.  Prior, 

If  aptly  he  the  sect  pursues. 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face. 
He  drinks  his  cofilee  without  lace.  Id, 

Like  Mrs.  Prhnly's  great  belly ;  she  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. 

Congreoe, 
I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on  a 
laced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  strengthened. 

Wisetnan, 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 

Pope, 
Doll  ne'er  was  called  to  cut  her  lace. 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Swift. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 

Her  dress  was  many-coloured,  finely  spun  i 
Her  locks  curled  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone ; 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flowed  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flashed  on  her  little  hand  ;  but,  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  sn^w  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

Bjftim. 

Lace,  in  the  arts,  is  formed  of  cotton,  thread, 
or  silk,  and  is  in  the  manufacture  a  species  of 
weaving^.     See  Weaving. 

We  may  notice  in  this  place,  however,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  by  hand  in  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  &c.  A  pillow  or  cushion 
being  fumiihed  with  a  stiff  piece  of  parchment, 
having  a  number  of  holes  pricked  in  it,  through 
these  holes  pins  are  stuck  into  the  pillow  and 
the  threads  wound  upon  bobbins  are  woven 
round  the  pins,  and  twisted  round  each  other  so 
as  to  form  the  required  pattern.  The  process  is 
tedious,  and  since  the  invention  of  the  Notting- 


ham machinery  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
country.    Still  there  is  this  difference  between 
Nottingham  and  Buckinghamshire  lace.      In  the 
hand-made,  or  pillow  lace,  the  net  or  meshes  may 
be  described,  oy  supposing  a  number  of  ropes, 
each   formed  of  two  or  more  threads   twisted 
round  each  other :  these  are  extended  parallel ; 
but,  at  every  two  or  three  spiral  turns  of  these 
ropes,  the  strands  or  threads  composing  one  rope 
are  twisted  around  with  those  of  its  neighbour, 
and  then  return  to  be  twisted  with  its  own  :  and 
this  reciprocally  of  the  whole  number  forms  a 
netting;    the  figure  of  the  meshes  depending 
upon  the  number  of  turns  which  are  made,  b^ 
fore  the  twist  is  changed  from  one  rope  to  the 
next.    To  form  a  lace  of  this  description ^   it  is 
essential  that  the  ends  of  each  thread  be  detach- 
ed, and  capable  of  being  twisted  over  the  adja- 
cent threads.    This  is  easily  done  by  the  hand 
upon  the  pillow,  by  twisting  the  bobbins   round 
each  other;  but  has  difficulties  which  prevent 
its  performance  by  machinery.    The  Nottingham 
lace  is  a  modification  of  the  stitch  or  loop  of 
which  stockings  are  made ;  all  the  meshes  being 
formed  by  a  continuance  of  one  thread,  which  is, 
by  the  machine,  formed  into  loops  a  whole  course 
(that  is,  length  of  the  intended  piece  of  lace)  at 
once,  by  pressing  it  down  alternately  over  and 
under  between  a  number  of  parallel  needles ;  a 
second  course  is  then  made  of  similar  loops  on 
the  same  needles,  and  the  loops  of  the  tirst  are 
drawn  through  those  of  the  second,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  meshes  by  retaining  the  first 
loops ;  the  second  are  then  retained  by  a  third 
course,  and  this  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on.     The 
machine  is  very  nearly  like  a  common  stocking- 
frame,  but  provided  with  an  additional  apparatus. 
It  consists  of  a  frame,  containing  a  number  of 
needles,  or  points ;   these  are  introduced   be- 
tween the  fixed  needles  of  the  stocking-frame, 
and  a  certain  number  (one  half,  for  instance)  of 
the  loops  in  the  thread  are  taken  off  the   fixed 
needles  upon  these  points,  which  are  moved  end- 
ways, the  space  of  two,  three,  or  more  fixed 
needles,  and  put  down  upon  them  again.     Ano- 
ther set  of  loops  is  nOw  taken  upon  the  points, 
and  moved  in  the  opposite  direction ;  by  this 
means,  crossing  the  loops  over  each  other,  and 
forming  meshes,  the  figure  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  needles  it  is  thus  carried 
over.     But,  as  this  admits  of  no  great  variety  of 
patterns,  another  machine  has   been   invented, 
which  b  much  more  extended  in  its  applications. 
Like  the  former,  it  has  the  parts  of  the  stocking- 
frame,  but  differently  made.    The  thread  is,  in 
this,  rolled  upon  a  cylinder,  i*i  the  same  manner 
as  the  weaver's  beam ;   as  many  being  wound 
round  it  as  there  are  needles  in  the  frame.  These 
threads  pass  through  eyes  in  the  ends  of  sm^U 
points,  called   guides,  which  are  opposite    th(^ 
needles  ;  and  these  guides  are  fixed  on  two  bars, 
each  of  which  has  half  the  guides  fiistened  in  it, 
that  is,  one  guide  is  fast  in  one  bar,  and  the  next 
in  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately  of  the  whole. 
Each  of  the  guides   presents  a  thread   to  its 
needle,and  they  are  all  at  once  moved  by  the  hand 
to  twist  the  threads  two  or  three  times  round  the 
needles  which  are  opposite  them :  the  loop  i» 
now  made   in   a  manner  similar   to   the   other 
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mals  agree  in  tlie  number  of  teeth ;  and  the  common  green  lizard,  is  found  in  Pern,  and  ii.i « 
general  manners  and  habits  of  both  are  found  to  obtained  its  name  from  its  beating  the  groun*! 
be  similar  in  the  old  and  new  continents.    The    with  its  tail. 

more  accurate  discrimination,  however,  of  Blu-  L.  Cayman,  or  the  Antilles  crocodile,  has  been 
menbach,  and  some  others,  seems  in  reality  to  confounded  with  the  alligator  and  Gangetica,  but 
prove  that  the  American  crocodile  is  specifically  is  evidently  different  from  both ;  and  has  accord- 
distinct  from  the  Nilotic.  The  leading  differ-  ingly  been  properly  distinguished  by  the  abb^ 
encc  appears  to  be,  that  the  head  of  the  alii-  Bonaterre  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique. 
gator  IS  smooth  on  the  upper  part,  and  not  The  greatest  strength  of  this  animal,  according 
marked  with  those  very  strong  rugosities  and  to  M.  Merian,  consists  in  its  teeth,  of  which  there 
hard  carinated  scales  which  appear  on  that  of  are  two  rows  crossing  one  another,  by  means  or 
the  crocodile;  the  snout  is  considerably  flatter  which  it  grinds  with  the  greatest  ease  whatever 
and  wider,  as  well  as  more  rounded  at  the  ex-  it  seizes  upon.  The  Cayman  is  so  called  from 
tremity.  The  alligator  arrives  at  a  size  not  much  some  small  isles  of  that  name  among  the  Antilles, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  specimens  having  where  these  creatures  are  said  to  be  very  nume- 
often  been  seen  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  rous.  They  are  of  exceeding  strength,  and 
length.  equally  the  dread  both  of  men  and  animals ;  for 

'  Though  the  largest  and  greatest  numbers  of  they  live  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and 
alligators,'  says  Catesby,  'inhabit  the  torrid  devour  every  creature  they  meet  with.  See 
zone,  the  continent  abounds  with  them  ten  de-    Caymait. 

^rees  more  north,  particularly  as  far  as  the  river  L.  chameleon,  the  chameleon,  has  a  crooked 
Neus,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  latitude  of  about  cylindrical  tail.  The  head  of  a  large  chameleon 
33^,  beyond  which  I  have  never  heard  of  any,  is  almost  two  inches  long,  and  thence  to  the  be- 
which  latitude  nearly  answers  to  the  nortliem-  ginning  of  the  tail  it  is  four  inches  and  a  half, 
most  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  are  likewise  The  tail  is  Ave  inches  long,  and  the  feet  two  aiul 
found.  They  frequent  not  only  salt  rivers  near  a  half.  The  thickness  of  the  body  is  different  at 
the  sea,  but  streams  of  fresh  water  in  the  upper  different  seasons ;  for  sometimes  from  the  back 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  lakes  of  salt  and  to  the  belly  it  is  two  inches,  and  sometimes 
tresh  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  lie  lurk-  one ;  for  he  can  blow  up  and  contract  himself  at 
jng  among  reeds,  to  surprise  cattle  and  other  pleasure.  This  swelling  and  contraction  is  not 
animals.  In  Jamaica,  and  many  parts  of  the*  only  of  the  back  and  belly,  but  also  of  the  legs 
continent,  they  are  found  about  twenty  feet  in  and  tail.  The  chameleon  will  continue  blown 
length:  they  cannot  be  more  terrible  in  their  upfortwohourstogether,  and  then  grow  less  and 
aspect,  than  they  are  formidable  and  mischievous  less  insensibly ;  for  the  dilatation  is  always  more 
in  their  natures,  sparing  neither  roan  nor  beast  quick  and  visible  than  the  contraction.  In  this 
tliey  can  surprise,  pulling  them  down  under  last  state  he  appears  extremely  lean ;  the  spine 
water,  that,  being  dead,  they  may  with  greater  of  the  back,  is  siiarp,  and  all  his  ribs  might  be 
facility,  and  without  a  stru(;gle  or  resistance  de-  told;  the  tendons  of  the  arms  and  legs  might 
Tour  tliem.  As  quadrupeds  do  not  so  often  also  be  seen  distinctly.  The  skin  is  very  cold  to 
come  in  (heir  way,  they  almost  subsist  on  fish ;  the  touch  ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  seems  so 
and  as,  bv  the  close  connexion  of  the  vertebre  they  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
can  neitnerswim  nor  run  away,  but  strait  foi^  The  surface  of  the  skin  is  unequal,  and  has  a 
ward,  and  are  consequently  disabled  from  turn-  grain  not  unlike  shagreen,  but  very  soft,  because 
ing  with  that  agility  requisite  to  catch  their  prey  each  eminence  is  as  smooth  as  if  it  was  polished, 
by  pursuit,  therefore  they  do  it  by  surprise  in  Some  of  these  are  as  large  as  a  middling  pin*s 
the  water  as  well  as  by  land.  head  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail ;  but  on 

L.  Carolinensis,  the  green  lizard  of  Carolina,  the  shoulders  and  head  they  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
is  so  denominated  from  its  color.  This  species  and  a  little  larger.  Those  under  the  throat  are 
IS  Yftvf  lender;  the  tail  is  near  double  the  fength  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  from  the  lower 
of  the  IxKly,  and  the  whole  length  about  five  lip  to  die  breast.  Some  of  the  head  and  back 
inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where  it  is  do-  are  amassed  together  in  clusters,  with  spaces  be- 
jnestic,  fiuniliar,  and  harmless.  It  sports  on  tween  them,  on  which  are  almost  imperceptible 
tables  and  windows,  and  amuses  with  its  agility  spots  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow  color,  as  well  as 
In  catching  flies.  Cold  affects  the  color;  in  that  the  ground  of  the  skin  it  self,  which  plainly  ap- 
iincertain  climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tran-  pears  between  these  clusters.  This  ground 
sition  in  the  same  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  changes  color  when  the  animal  is  dead,  becoming 
instantly  from  -the  most  brflUant  green  to  a  dull  of  a  grayish-brown,  and  the  small  spots  are 
brown.  They  are  a  prey  to  cats  and  rave-  whitish.  The  head  is  like  that  of  a  fish,  beinjr 
nous  birds.  They  appear  chiefly  in  summer ;  joined  to  the  breast  by  a  very  short  neck,  covered 
and  at  the  approacfh  of  cold  weather  retire  to  on  each  side  with  cartilaginous  membranes  re- 
their  winter  recesses,  and  lie  torpid  in  the  hollow  sembling  gills.  There  is  a  crest  directly  on  the 
crevices  of  rotten  trees.  A  few  warm  sun-shiny  top  of  £e  head,  and  two  others  on  each  side 
days  often  so  invigorate  them,  that  they  will  above  the  eyes,  and  between  these  there  are  two 
come  out  of  their  holes  and  appear  abroad ;  cavities  near  the  top  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is 
when  on  a  sudden  the  weather,  changing  to  cold,  blunt,  like  that  of  a  frog :  at  the  end  there  is  a 
so  enfeebles  them,  that  the^  are  unable  to  return  bole  on  each  side  for  the  nostrils;  but  there  are 
to  their  retreats,  and  die  of  cold.  no  ears,  nor  the  sien  of  any.    The  jaws  are  fur^ 

L.  caudiveihera  has  a  depressed  pinnatified  nished  with  a  hone  in  the  form  of  teeth,  of  which 
tail,  and  palmated  feet.    It  is  larger  tlian  the    he  makes  but  little  use,  as  he  lives  by  swallow- 
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iitg  flies  and  other  insects  without  chewing  them ;  assisted  also  by  the  distension  of  their  immense 
and  hence  arose  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  living  lungs,  which,  being  expanded  with  air,  render  the 
upon  air,  because  he  was  never  seen  to  eat.  The  animal  nearly  transparenu  Mr.  Barrow  ob- 
tongiiCy  which  LinnsBUS  says  resembles  an  earth-  serves,  that  '  previously  to  the  chameleon's  as- 
worm,  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  enlarged  suming  a  change  of  color,  it  makes  a  long  in- 
and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  end.  From  this  spiration,  the  body  swelling  out  to  twice  its 
member  theie  continually  oozes  out  a  very  glu-  usual  size ;  and,  as  this  inflation  subsides,  the 
tinous  liquor,  by  means  of  which  it  catches  such  change  of  color  graduaHy  takes  place.  The 
insects  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  it  is  sur-  only  permanent  marks  are  two  small  dark  linei 
prising  to  see  with  what  quickness  it  retracts  its  passing  along  the  sides/  According  to  D'Ob- 
tongue  the  instant  it  has  arrested  any.prey.  The  sonville,  the  blood  of  the  chamaeleon  is  of  a 
form,  structure,  and  motion  of  the  eyes,  have  violet  blue  color ;  the  vessels  and  cutis  yellow ; 
something  very  peculiar ;  for  they  are  veiv  large,  the  epidermis  transparent :  hence  he  conceives, 
being  almost  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  glo-  that,  in  consequence  of  more  or  less  blood  being 
bular  figure,  and  stand  out  of  the  head.  '&ey  sent  to  the  external  arteries,  all  the  shades  of 
have  a  single  eye-lid  like  a  cap,  with  a  small  color  which  the  animal  presents  may  be  pro- 
hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  sight  of   duced. 

the  eye  appears,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,       L.  crocodvlus,  the  crocodile,  has  a  compressed 
and  a  shining  brown,  encircled  by  a  little  ring  jagged  tail,  five  toes  on  the  fore,  and  four  on  the 
of  a  gold^color.    This  eye-lid  has  a  grain  like    bind  feet.    This  is  the  largest  animal  of  the 
shagreen,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  skin ;    genus.     A  young  one  that  was  dissected  at 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  body  changes  color,    Siam,  an  account  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
and  assume  spots  of  diffiereot  shape,  those  on  the    Academy  at  Paris,  was  eighteen  feet  and  a  half 
lid  always  keep  the  same  form,  though  they  are    long  ;  the  tail  was  no  less  than  five  feet  and  a 
tinctured  with  the  same  color  as  the  skin.    But    hal^  and  tlie  head  and  neck  above  two  and  a 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  relating  to  the  eyes    half.    He  was  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
is,  that  thia  animal  often  moves  one  when  the    ference  where  thickest     The  hinder  legs,  in- 
otfier  is  entirely  at  rest ;  nay,  somtimes  one  eye    eluding  the  thigh  and  the  paw,  were  two  feet 
will  seem  to  look  directly  forward  and  the  other    two  inches  long  ;  the  paws  from  the  joint  to  the 
backwaid,  and  one  will  look  up  to  the  sky  when    extremity  of  the  longest  claws,  were  above  nine 
the  other  regards  the  earth.    The  trunk  of  the    inches.  They  were  divided  into  four  toes;  of  which 
body  comprehends  the  thorax  and  the  belly,  but  '  three  were  armed  witli  large  claws,  the  longest 
is  almost  all  thorax,  with  little  or  no  belly.    The    of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  seven  lines 
four  feet  are  ali  of  equal  length  ;  but  those  be-    and  a  half  broad  at  the  root.    The  fourth  toe  was 
fore  are  turned  backwards,  and  those  behmd  for-    without  a  nail,  and  of  a  conical  figure  ;  but  was 
wards.    There  are  five  toes  on  each  paw,  which    covered  with  a  thick  skin  like  shagreen  leather, 
have  a  greater  resemblance  to  hands  than  feet    These  toes  were  united  with  membranes  like 
They  are  all  divided  into  two,  which  gives  the    those  of  ducks,  but  much  thicker.    The  fore 
appearance  of  two  hands  to  each  arm,  and  two    legs  had  the  same  parts  and  conformation  as  the 
feet  to  each  leg ;  and  though  one  of  these  parts    arms^of  a  man,  but  were  somewhat  shorter  than 
has  three  toes,  and  the  other  but  two,  yet  they    those  behind.    The  hands  had  five  fingers,  the 
seem  to  be  all  of  the  same  size.    These  toes  lie    last  two  of  which  had  no  nails,  and  were  of  a 
together  under  the  skin ;  their  shape,  however,    conical  figure,  like  the  fourth  toe  on  the  hind 
may  be  seen  through  the  skin.    With  these  paws    paws.    The  head  was  long,  and  had  a  little  rising 
the   chamaeleon    can    lay  hold   of   the    small    at  the  top ;  but  the  rest  was  flat,  especially  to- 
branches  of  trees  like  a  parrot     When  he  is    wards  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.    It  was  covered 
about  to  perch  he  parts  his  toes  diflerently  from    with  a  skin,  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  skull 
birds,  placing  two  behind  and  two  before.    The    and  jaws.    The  skull  was  rough  and  unequal 
claws  are  litfle,  crooked,  very  sharp,  and  of  a    in  several  places ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
pale  yellow,  proceeding  Isut  half  way  out  of  the    forehead  there  were  two  bony  crests,  about  two 
skin,  while  the  other  half  is  hid  beneath  it    His    inches  high.    They  were  not  quite  parallel,  but 
walk  is  slower  than  that  of  a  tortoise,  and  he  .  separated  from  each  other  in  proportion  as  they 
seems  to  move  along  with  an  affectation  of  gra-    mounted  upwards.    The  eye  was  very  small  in 
vity.    He  seems  to  seek  for  a  proper  place  to    proportion  to  the  rest  of  tlie  body;  and  so  placed 
set  his  feet  upon ;  and,  when  he  climbs  up  trees,    within  its  orbit,  that  the  outward  part,  when  shut, 
he  does  not  trust  to  his  feet  like  a  squirrel,  but    was  only  a  little  above  an  inch  in  lent^h,  and 
endeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark,  that  he    ran  parallel  to  the  opening  of  (he  jaws.    The 
may  get  a  surer  hold.     His  tail  is  like  that  of  a    nose  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  upper 
viper  when  it  is  puffed  up  and  round  ;  at  other   jaw,  near  an  inch  from  its  extremity^  and  was 
times  the  bones  may  be  seen  in  the  same  manner    perfectly  round  and  flat,  being  two  inches  in 
as  on  the  back.     He  always  wraps  his  tail  round    diameter,  of  a  black,  soft,  spongy  substance,  like 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  it  serves  him  instead    the  nose  of  a  dog.    The  form  of  the  nostrils  was 
of  a  fifth  hand.     He  is  a  native  of  Africa  and    somewhat  like  the  Greek  S ;  and  there  were  two 
Asia.    Wormius  believes  the  chanj^e  of  color  to    caruncles  which  filled  and  closed  them  very  ex- 
depend  upon  the  feelincc^  of  the  animal,  or  upon    actly,  and  which  opened  as  often  as  he  breathed 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  it    throut^h  the  nose.    The  jaws  seemed  to  shut  one 
is  subjected.     It  seems  similar  to  blinhing,  and    within  another  by  means  of  several  apophyses, 
is  pr*>bably   produced  by  the   greater  or  less    which  proceeded  from  abovedownwards,  and  from 
quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  minute  vessels,    below  upwards,  there  being  cavities  in  the  oppo« 
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site  jaw  to  receive  them.  They  had  twenty-  upon  the  surface,  and  seize  whatever  aiiimala 
teven  dog-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen  in  come  within  its  reach ;  but,  when  this  method 
the  lower,  with  several  void  spaces  between  them,  fails,  it  tiien  goes  close  to  the  bank.  There  it 
They  were  ihick  at  the  bottom,  and  sharp  at  the  waits  in  patient  expectation  of  some  land  animal 
point:  being  all  of  different  sizes,  except  ten  that  comes  to  drink;  the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger, 
large  hooked  ones,  six  of  which  were  in  the  or  man  himself.  It  seizes  the  victim  with  a 
lower  jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper.  The  mouth  spring,  and  goes  at  a  bound  much  faster  than  such 
was  fitteen  inches  long,  and  eight  and  a  half  an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  supposed  to  do ; 
broad  where  broadest;  and  the  distance  of  the  then,  having  secured  the  creature  both  with  teet*i 
two  jaws,  when  opened  as  wide  as  possible,  was  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  water,  instantly 
tifteeu  inches  and  a  half.  The  skull,  between  the  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  manner 
two  crests,  was  proof  against  a  musket  ball,  quickly  drowns  it.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
which  only  rendered  the  part  a  little  white  that  the  creature  wounded  by  the  crocodile  makes  its 
it  struck  against.  The  color  of  the  body  was  escape;  in  which  case  the  latter  pursues  it  with 
dark  brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  whitish  citron  great  celerity,  and  often  takes  it  a  second  time.  In 
below,  with  large  spots  of  both  colors  on  the  these  depredations,  however,  this  terrible  animal 
sides.  From  the  shoulders  to  the  extremity  of  often  seizes  on  another  as  formidable  as  itself 
the  tail  he  was  covered  with  lar^e  square  scales,  and  meets  with  desperate  resistance.  Combats 
disposed  like  parallel  girdles,  fifty-two  in  num-  often  occur  between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger. 
ber;  but  those  near  the  tail  were  not  so  thick  as  All  tigers  are  continually  oppressed  by  a  parch- 
the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  each  girdle  were  four  ing  thirst,  that  makes  them  frequent  great  riven, 
protuberances,  which  became  higher  as  they  ap-  whither  they  descend  to  drink.  On  these  occa- 
proached  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  composed  four  sions  they  are  seized  by  the  crocodile,  upon  whom 
rows ;  of  which  the  two  in  the  middle  were  they  instantly  turn  with  the  greatest  agility,  and 
lower  than  the  other  two,  forming  three  channels,  force  their  claws  into  his  eyes,  while  he  plunges 
which  grew  deeper  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  with  his  fierce  antagonist  into  the  river.  There 
tail,  and  were  confounded  with  each  other  about  they  continue  to  struggle,  till  at  last  the  tiger  is 
two  feet  from  its  extremity.  The  skin  was  de-  drowned.  A  negro,  however,  with  no  other 
fended  by  a  sort  of  armour,  which,  however,  was  weapon  than  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
not  proof  against  a  musket-ball.  Probably,  left  arm  wrapped  round  with  a  cow-hide,  will 
however,  if  the  ball  had  struck  obliquely  against  often  venture  boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  its 
the  shell,  it  would  have  flown  off.  The  parts  of  own  element.  As  soon  as  he  approaches  the 
the  girdles  under  the  belly  were  whitish,  and  crocodile,  he  presents  his  left  arm,  which  the 
made  up  of  scales  of  divers  shapes.  They  were  animal  swallows,  but  as  it  sticks  in  his  throat, 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  not  so  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  several  stabs  below 
hard  as  those  on  the  back.  Some  crocodiles  the  chin,  where  it  is  easily  vulnerable ;  and  the 
have  measured  forty  feet  in  length.  They  have  water  also  getting  in  it  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held 
no  tongue,  but  in  place  of  it  a  membrane,  at-  involuntarily  open,  the  creature  soon  expires, 
tached  by  its  edges  to  the  two  sides  of  the  under  The  natives  of  Siani  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
jaw.  The  crocodile  lays  egg«  which  she  leaves  capture  of  crocodiles,  which  they  takie  by  throw- 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  ing  three  or  four  strong  nets  across  a  river,  at 
Egyptians  use  the  fat  against  the  rheumatism  and  proper  distances;  so  wat  if  the  animal  breaks 
stiffness  of  the  tendons,  esteeming  it  a  powerful  through  the  first  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the 
external  remedy.  They  S9y  the  gall  is  good  for  rest.  When  first  taken  it  employs  the  tail,  which 
the  eyes ;  they  use  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  is  the  grand  instrument  of  strength,  with  great 
barrenness  in  women,  taking  about  six  grains  force ;  but,  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  the 
internally,  and  outwardly  they  apply  a  pessus  animal's  strength  is  at  last  exhausted, 
made  of  cotton  and  the  gall  of  a  crocodile.  The  M.  Denon,  speaking  of  the  French  army  id 
eyes  of  the  crocodile  are  the  best  aphrodisiacs  Egypt,  says  that  the  soldiers  and  himself  bathed 
of  any  known  by  the  Arabs ;  who  prefer  them  to  in  the  Nile,  and  yet  they  were  never  once  at- 
all  confections,  and  even  to  ambergris.  In  the  tacked  by  them,  nor  did  they  ever  meet  witn  a 
stomach  of  one  of  these  animals,  dissected  before  single  crocodile  at  a  distance  from  the  water, 
the  English  consul,  they  found  the  bones  of  the  Hence  he  inferred  th&t  they  find  in  the  nver  a 
legs  and  arms  of  a  woman,  with  the  rings  which  sufficient  quantity  of  easily  procured  food,  which 
they  wear  in  Egypt  as  ornaments.  These  ani-  they  digest  slowly,  being,  like  the  lizard  and  scr- 
mals  are  seen  in  some  places  lying  for  hours,  and  pent,  cold  blooded,  and  of  an  inactive  stomach. 
even  whole  days,  stretched  in  the  sun,  and  mo-  *  Besides,'  says  the  traveller,  *  having  in  the 
tionlcss ;  so  that  one  not  used  to  them  might  Egyptian  part  of  the  Nile  no  enemies  but  each 
mistake  them  for  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  other  and  man,  they  would  be  truly  formidable, 
rough  and  dry  bark  :  but  the  mistake  would  if,  covered  as  they  are  with  an  almost  impenetra- 
soon  be  fatal :  for  the  seemingly  torpid  animal,  ble  defensive  armour,  they  were  skilful  and  alert 
at  the  near  approach  of  any  living  creature,  in-  in  making  use  of  those  means  which  nature  has 
stantly  darts  upon  it,  and  carries  it  to  the  bottom,  given  them  ;for  attack.'  He  farther  adds,  that 
In  the  times  of  an  inundation  they  sometimes  they  saw  three  crocodiles,  one  of  which  was 
enter  the  cottnges  of  the  natives,  where  they  nearly  twenty-five  feet  in  length ;  they  were  all 
seize  the  first  animal  they  meet  with.  The  croco-  asleep,  so  that  they  could  approach  them  within 
dile,  however,  except  when  pressed  with  hunf^er,  about  twenty  yards,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
or  with  a  view  of  depositing  its  esa^s,  5eldom  distinguish ine  them  very  accurately.  He  says, 
leavesthe  water.  Its  usual  method  is  to  float  along  that  in  that  positio  i  they  resembled  dismounted 
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cannon :  he  fired  on  one,  the  ball  struck  him  and        One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  fossile 

rebounded  from  his  scales.    He  made  a  leap  of    world,  which  the  late  ages  have  produced,  is  the 

ten  feet,  and  dived  into  the  river.  skeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,   almost  entire. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters,  though    found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in 

they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sea.    They  pro-    stone.    This  was  in  the  possession  of  Linkiu^ 

duce  their  young  by  eggs,  and  for  this  purpose    who  wrote  many  pieces  m  natural  history,  anc 

the  female  chooses  a  place  by  the  side  ot  the  ri-    panicularly  an  accurate  description  of  this  cu- 

ver,  or  some  fresh  water  l^e,  to  deposit  her    rious  fossile.     It  was  found  in  the  side  of  a  large 

brood  in.    She  always  pitches  upon  an  extensive    mountain,  in  the  midland  part  of  Germany,  and 

sandy  shore,  where  she  may  dig  a  hole  without    in  a  stratum  of  a  black  fossile  stone,  somewhat 

danger  of  detection  from  the  ground  being  fresh    like  our  common  slate,  but  of  a  coarser  texture, 

turned  up.      The   shore  must  be  gentle   and    the  same  with  that  m  which  the  fossile  fish  of 

shelving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience    many  parts  of  the  world  are  found.    Tliis  ske- 

of  her  going  and  returning ;   and  a  convenient    leion  had  the  back  and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was 

place  must  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,     of  a  much  deeper  black  than  the  rest  of  the 

that  the  young  may  have  a  shorter  way  to  go.    stone,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  fossile  fishes, 

"When  all  these  requisites  are  adjusted,  the  ani-    which  are  preserved  in  this  manner.    The  part 

roal  is  seen  cautiously  stealing  up  on  shore  to    of  the  stone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found, 

deposit  her  burden.    The  presence  of  a  man,  a    this  being  broken  oflT  just  at  the  shoulders,  bat 

beast,  or  even  a  bird,  is  sufficient  to  deter  her  at    that  irregularly,  so  that,  in  one  place,  a  part  of 

that  time ;    and,  if  she  perceives  any  creature    the  back  of  the  head  was  visible  in  its  natural 

looking  on,  she  infallibly  returns.    If,  however,    form.    The  two  shoulder  bones  were  very  fair. 

nothing  appears,  she  then  goes  to  work,  scratch-    and  three  of  the  feet  were  well  preserved  ;  the 

ing  up  the  sand  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making    legs  were  of  their  natural  shape  and  size,  and 

a  hole  pretty  deep  in  the  shore.    There  she  de-    the  feet  preserved,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 

j)osits  from  eighty  to  100  eggs,  of  the  size  and    five  toes  of  each. 

form  of  a  tennis-ball,  covered  with  a  tough  white  L.  Gangetica,  or  Gangetic  crocodile.  This 
skin  like  parchment.  She  takes  above  an  hour  animal  has  long, roundish,  or sub-cylindric  jaws: 
to  perform  this  task ;  and  then,  covering  up  the  its  tail  on  the  upper  side  has  two  crests  running 
place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  into  one.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Ganges, 
she  goes  back  to  return  again  the  next  day.  where  it  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common 
Upon  her  return,  with  the  same  precaution  as  crocodile.  In  this  the  structure  of  the  snout  is 
before,  she  lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs;  very  remarkable,  it  being  nearly  three  times  as 
and  the  day  following  also  a  like  number.  Thus  long  as  the  head.  The  eyes  are  extremely  pro- 
having  deposited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having  minent,  and  it  is  said  they  are  so  constructed, 
covered  them  closely  up  in  the  sand,  diey  are  soon  that  they  mav  be  raised  above  the  water,  when 
vivified  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  at  the  end  the  rest  of  the  body  is  under  the  surface,  by 
of  thirty  days  the  young  ones  begin  to  break  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  see  its  prey 
open  the  shell.  At  this  time  the  female  is  in-  either  on  the  surfiuie  of  the  water,  or  on  the 
stinctively  taught  that  her  young  ones  want  re-  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  general  form  and  color 
lief;  and  she  goes  upon  land  to  scratch  away  of  the  body  and  limbs,  this  species  resembles 
the  sand  and  set  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly  the  common  crocodile.  In  the  British  Museum 
avail  themselves  of  their  liberty;  a  part  run  un-  is  a  specimen  of  this  creature,  measuring  eighp 
guided  to  the  water;  another  part  ascend  the    teen  feet  in  length. 

back  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in  L.  gecko  has  a  cylindrical  tail,  concave  ears, 
greater  safety.  But  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  and  a  warty  body.  It  is  the  Indian  salamander 
water,  when  the  female  has  introduced  her  young  of  Bontius.  'This  animal  is  very  frequent  in 
to  their  natural  element,  the  male  becomes  their  Cairo,'  says  Hasselquist,  'both  in  the  houses  and 
formidable  enemy^  and  devours  as  many  of  them  without  them.  Its  poison  is  very  singular,  as  it 
as  he  can.  The  whole  brood  scatters  into  dif-  exhales  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes.  The  animal 
ferent  parts  at  the  bottom ;  by  far  the  greatest  seeks  all  places  and  things  impregnated  with 
number  a/e  destroyed,  and  the  rest  find  ^ety  in  sea-salt,  and,  passing  over  them  several  times, 
their  agility  or  minuteness.  The  eggs  of  this  leaves  this  very  noxious  poison  behind.  In 
animal  are  not  only  a  delicious  ftast  to  the  sa-  July,  1750, 1  saw  two  women  and  a  girl  at  Cairo 
vage,  but  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  every  beast  at  the  point  of  death,  from  eating  cheese  new 
and  bird  of  prey.  The  ichneumon  was  erected  salted,  bought  in  the  market,  and  on  which  this 
into  a  deity  among  the  ancients,  for  its  success  animal  had  dropt  its  poison.  Once,  at  Cairo,  I 
in  destroying  the  eggs  of  these  monsters :  at  had  an  opportunity  ot  observing  how  acrid  tlie 
present  the  gallinazo,  a  species  of  vulture,  is  their  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are,  as  it 
roost  prevailing  enemy.  All  along  the  banks  of  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  endeavoured  to 
great  rivers,  for  thousands  of  miles,  the  croco-  catch  it ;  there  inmiediately  rose  little  pustules 
dile  propagates  in  such  numbers  as  would  soon  over  all  those  parts  the  animal  had  touched  ; 
over-run  tne  earth,  were  not  the  vulture  ap-  these  were  red,  inflamed,  and  smarted  a  little, 
pointed  by  providence  to  counteract  its  fecundity,  greatly  resembling  those  occasioned  by  the 
Among  the  various  animals  that  were  produced  stinging  of  nettles.  It  emits  an  odd  sound, 
to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the  com-  especi^ly  in  the  night,  from  its  throat,  not  un- 
bat  of  the  crocodile  was  one.     Marcus  Scaurus    like  that  of  a  frog.' 

produced  them  living  in  his  unrivalled  exhibi-        L.  iguana,  or  guana,  has  the  top  of  the  back 
tion3.  and  tail,  and  the  gullet,  strongly  serrated,  and  is 
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somelimes  found  five  feet  long.    It  has  small  liaard,  affirming  that,  when  thrown  into  the 

leeth,  and  bites  hard.    It  inhabits  the  rocks  of  greatest  conflagration,  it  would  check  its  pro- 

tlie  Bahama  Islands,  and  lurks  in  cliffs  or  hollow  grass.    It  was  necessary  that  philosophen  should 

trees.    It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables ;  and  the  prove  by  facts  what  reason  might  have  demoo- 

&t  of  the  abdomen  assumes  the  color  of  that  strated ;   but  it  was  not  till  after  the  light  of 

which  it  has  last  eaten.    It  is  slow  of  motion,  science  was  difi*used  abroad,  that  the  world  gave 

and  has  a  most  disgusting  look ;   yet  it  is  es-  over  believing  in  this  wonderful  propexty  of  the 

teemed  a  most  delicate  and  wholesome  food,  salamander.    This  lizard,  which  is  fbnod  ia  so 

It  is  not  amphibious,  yet  on  necessity  will  con-  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  even 

tinue  long  under  water ;  it  swims  by  means  of  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been  veiy  little  do- 

the   tail,  keeping  iis  legs  close  to  the  body,  ticed,  because  it  is  seldom  seen  out  of  its  bole, 

Guanas  are  the  support  of  the  natives  of  the  and  because  for  a  long  time  it  has  inspired  much 

Bahama  Islands,  who  go  in  their  sloops  from  terror.     Even  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  of  an 

rode  to  rock  in  search  of  them.    They  are  taken  animal  with  which  he  was  scarcely  acquainted, 

with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose ;  and,  as  soon  One  of  the  largest  of  this  species,  preserved  in 

as  cauffht,  dieir  mouths  are  sewed  up,  to  prevent  the  late  French  king's  cabinet,  is  seven  inches 

them  from  biting.    Some  are  carried  alive  for  five  lines  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle 

sale  to  Carolina ;  others  salted  and  barrelled  for  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  three  inches  eight 

home  consumption.  lines.    The  skin  does  not  appear  to  be  covered 

L.  palustris  has  a  lanceolated  tail,  and  four  with  scales,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
toes  on  the  fore  feet ;  and  inhabits  the  stagnant  excrescences  like  teats,  containing  many  holes, 
waters  of  Europe.  It  has  a  slow  and  trawling  several  of  which  may  be  very  plainly  distio- 
pace.  Pennant  more  than  once  found,  under  guished  by  the  naked  eye,  and  through  ?rhich  a 
stones  and  old  logs,  some  very  minute  lizards  kind  of  milk  oozes,  that  generally  spreads  itself 
that  had  much  the  appearance  of  this  kind:  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  transparent  coat  of 
they  were  perfectly  formed,  and  had  not  the  varnish  above  the  skin  of  this  oviparous  quad- 
least  vestiges  of  fins ;  which  circumstance,joined  ruped,  naturally  dry.  The  eyes  are  placed  in 
to  their  being  found  in  a  dry  place  remote  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  u  a  little 
water,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  had  never  flatted;  their  orbit  projects  into  the  interior pait 
been  inhabitants  of  that  element,  as  many  of  our  of  the  palate,  and  is  there  almost  surroundea  by 
lizards  are  in  their  first  state.  At  that  period  a  row  of  very  small  teeth,  like  those  in  the  jaw 
they  have  a  fin  above  and  below  their  tail ;  that  bones :  these  teetli  establish  a  near  relation  be- 
on  the  upper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far  tween  lizards  and  fishes ;  many  species  of  which 
as  the  nead ;  but  both  drop  off  as  soon  as  the  have  also  several  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
animal  takes  to  the  land,  being  then  no  longer  the  mouth.  The  color  of  this  species  is  very 
of  any  use  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  pen-  dark :  upon  the  belly  it  has  a  bluish  cast,  inter- 
nated  fins  at  the  gills  of  one  very  common  in  mixed  with  pretty  large  irregular  yellow  spots, 
most  of  our  stagnated  waters,  and  which  is  fre-  which  extena  over  the  whole  body,  and  even  to 
quently  observed  to  take  a  bait  like  a  fish.  the  feet  and  eye-lid ;  some  of  these  spots  are  be- 

L.  salamandra,  the  salamander,  has  a  short  cy-  sprinkled  with  small  black  specks ;   and  tkoe^ 

lindrical  tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  a  which  are  upon  the  back  often  touch  withot*' 

naked  porous  b/nly.    This  animal  has  been  said,  interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  bands, 

even  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to  live  The  color  must,    however,   he  various ;    and 

in  the  fire:  but  this  is  a  mistake.    It  is  found  some'salamanders  are  found  in  the  marshy  forests 

in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.    The  fol-  of  Germany,  which  are  quite  black  above,  and 

fowing  account  of  this  species  is  extracted  from  yellow  below.    To  this  variety  we  must  reftr 

the  Count  de  la  Cepede's  Natural  History  of  the  black  salamander,  found  by  Mr.  Laureoti  ia 

Serpents.    Whilst  the  hardest  bodies  cannot  re-  the  Alps,   which   he  considered  as  a  distinct 

sist  the  violence  of  fire,  the  world  have  endea-  species.    The  salamander  has  no  nbs ;  neither 

voured  to  make  us  believe  that  a  small  lizard  ^faave  frogs,  to  which  it  has  a  great  ressmblanoe 

can  not  only  withstand  the  flames,  but  even  ex-  in  the  general  form  of  the  anterior  part  of  its 

tinguish  them.      As    agreeable    fables    readily  body.    When  touched,  it  suddenly  covers  itself 

gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to  adopt  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  which  we  have  spoke*«) 

that  of  a  small  animal  so  highly  privileged,  so  and  it  can  also  very  rapidly  change  its  skin  fioo 

superior  to  the  most  powerful  agent  in  nature,  a  state  of  humidity  to  a  state  of  dryness.    T^ 

and  which  could  furnish   so  many  objects  o.  milk  which  issues  from  the  small  holes  in  its 

comparison  to  poetry,  so  many  emblems  to  love,  surface    is    very    acrid ;    when  put  upon  'be 

and  so  many  orilliant  devices  to   valor.    The  tongue,  one  feels  as  it  were  a  kind  of  scar  at  the 

ancients  believed  this  property  of  the  salaman-  part  which  it  touched.     This  milk,  which  is 

der ;  and  wishing  that  its  origin  might  be  as  sur-  considered  as  an  excellent  substance  for  taking 

prisingas  its  power,  and,  desirous  of  realising  the  off  hair,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  which 

fictions  of  the  poets,  they  pretended  that  it  owes  distils  horn  the  esula  and  euphorbium.    When 

its  existence  to  the  purest  of  elements,   which  the  salamander  is  crushed,  or  when  it  is  only 

cannot  consume  it,  and  called  it  the  daughter  pressed,  it  exhales  a  peculiarly  bad  smell.    Sala- 

of  fire,  giving  it  however  a  body  of  ice.    The  manders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  thick 

modems  have  followed  the  ridiculous  tales  of  the  shades,  tufted  woods,  high  mountains,  and  the 

ancients;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  think  banks  of  streams  that  run  through  meadows: 

that  the  inosl  violent  fire  could  be  extinguished  they  sometimes  retire  in  great  numbers  to  hollow 

by  the  land  salamander.     Quacks  sold  this  small  trees,  hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  stumps ;  and 
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they  pass  the  winter,  Id  places  of  high  latitude,  gun.     The  famous  Bacon  wished  naturalists 
in  a  kind  of  burrows,  where  they  are  found  would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth  respect- 
ioined  and  twisted  together.    The  salamander  ing   the   poison  of   the    salamander.     Gesner 
being  destitute  of  claws,  having  only  four  toes  proved  by  experiment,  that  it  did  not  bite,  what- 
on  each  of  the  fore  fee^  and  no  advantage  of  erer  means  were  used  to  irritate  it ;  and  Wurf- 
conformation    making    up  its  deficiencies,  its  bainus  showed  that  it  might  safely  be  touched, 
manner  of  living  must  be  very  different  from  and  that  one  might  without  danger  drink  the 
that  of  other  lizards.    It  walks  very  slowly ;  far  water  of  those  wells  which  it  inhabited.    M.  de 
from  being  able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  it  Maupertuis  studied  also  the  nature  of  this  lizard, 
often  appears  to  dras  itself  with  great  difficulty  In  making  researches  to  discover  what  might  be 
along  the  surface  of  the  earth.    It  seldom  goes  its  pretended  poison,  he  demonstrated  experi- 
fu  from  its  place  of  shelter;  it  passes  its  life  mentally,  that  fire  acts  upon  the  salamander  in 
under  the  eartn,  often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  the  same  manner  as  upon  all  other  animals, 
during  summer ;  it  dreads  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  remarked,  that  it  was  scarcely  upon  the  fire, 
which  would  dry  it ;  and  it  is  only  when  rain  is  when  it  appeared  to  be  covered  with  the  drops 
about  to  fall  that  it  comes  forth  from  its  asylum,  of  its  milk,  which,  rarefied  by  the  heat,  issued 
to  bathe  itself,  and  to  imbibe  an  element  to  through  all  the  pores  of  the  skin,  but  in  greater 
which  it  is  analogous.    Perhaps  it  finds  then  (Quantity  from  the  head  and   dugs,  and  that  it 
with  greatest  facility  those  insects  upon  which  it  immediately  became  hard.    It  is  needless  to  say, 
feeds.    It  lives  upon  flies,  beetles,  snails,  and  that  this  milk  is  not  sufliciently  abundant  to  ex- 
earth  worms ;  when  it  reposes,  it  rolls  up  its  tinguish  even  the  smallest  fire.    M.  de  Mauper- 
body  in  several  folds  like  serpents.    It  can  re-  tuis,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  in  vain 
main  some  time  in  the  water  without  danger,  irritated  several  salamanders ;  none  of  them  ever 
and  it  casts  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  a  greenish  opened  their  mouths ;  he  was  obliged  to  open 
gray  color.    Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  them  by  force.    As  the  teeth  of  this  lizard  are 
six  months  in  water  without  food ;   care  only  very  small,  it  was  veiy  difficult  to  find  an  ani- 
being  taken  to  change  the  water  often.    Every  mal  with  a  skin  sufficiently  fine  to  be  penetrated 
time  a  salamander  is  plunged  into  the  water,  it  by  them :  he  tried  without  success  to  force  tliem 
attempts  to  raise  its  nostrils  above  the  surface  into  the  flesh  of  a  chicken  stripped  of  its  fea- 
as  if  to  seek  for  air,  which  is  a  new  proof  of  the  thers ;  he  in  vain  pressed  them  against  the  skin : 
need  that  all   oviparous  quadrupeds  have  to  they  were  displaced,  but  they  could  not  enter, 
breathe  during  the  time  they  are  not  in  a  state  He,  however,  made  a  salamander  bite  tlie  thigh 
of  torpor.    Tlie  salamander  has  apparently  no  of  a  chicken,  after  he  had  taken  off  a  small  part 
ears,  and  in  this  it  resembles  serpents.    It  has  of  the  skin.    He  made  salamanders  newly  caught 
even  been  said  that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this  bite  also  the  tongue  and  lips  of  a  dog,  as  well 
account  it  has  got  the  name  of  sourd  in  some  as  the  tongue  of  a  turkey ;  but  none  of  these 
provinces  of  France.    This  is  very  probable,  as  animak  received  the  least  injury.    M.  de  Mau- 
it  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  any  cry,  and  si-  pertuis  afterwards   made  a  dog  and  a  turkey 
lence    in    general  is    coupled  with    deafness,  swallow  salamanders  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces ; 
Having  then  perhaps  one  sense  less  than  other  and  yet  neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  sensible 
animaU,  and  being  deprived  of  the  ^ulty  of  of  the  least  uneasiness. — Mr.  Laurenti  since  made 
communicating  its  sensations  to  those  of  the  experiments  with  the  same  view:  he  forced  gray 
same  species,  even  by  imperfect  sounds,  it  must  lizards  to  swallow  the  milk  proceeding  from  the 
be  reduced  to  a  much  inferior  degree  of  instinct;  salamander,  and  they  died  very  suddenly.    The 
it  is  therefore  very  stupid ;  and  not  bold,  as  has  milk,  therefore,  of  the  salamander,  taken  inter- 
l)een  reported :  it  does  not  brave  danger,  but  it  nally,  may  hurt,  and  even  be  htal  to  certain  ani- 
does  not  perceive  it.    Whatever  gestures  one  mals,  especially  those  which  are  small ;   but,  it 
makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always  advances  without  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  ti  large  animals, 
turning  aside ;  however,  as  no  animal  is  deprived  It  was  long  believed  that  the  salamander  was  of 
of  that  sensation  necessary  for  its  preservation,  one  sex ;  and  that  each  individual  had  the  power 
^it  suddenly  compresses  its  skin  when  tormented,  of  engendering  its  like,  as  several   species  of 
'and  spurts  forth  upon  those  who  attack  it  that  worms.    This  is  not  the  most  absurd  fable  which 
corrosive  milk  which  is  under  it.     If  beaten,  it  has  been  imagined  with  respect  to  the  salaman- 
t>egins  to  rattle  its  tail ;  afterwards  it  becomes  der ;  but,  if  the  manner  m  which  they  come  into 
motionless,  as  if  stunned  by  a  kind  of  paralytic  the  worid  is  not  so  marvellous  as  has  been  writ- 
stroke  ;  for  we  must  not,  with  some  naturalists,  ten,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  differs  from 
ascribe  to  an  animal  so  devoid  of  instinct,  so  that  in  which  most  other  lizards  are  brought 
much  art  and  cunning  as  to  counterf9it  death,  forth,  as  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  Chechal- 
In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it;  but  when  dip-  cide  and  the  seps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  several 
ped  in  vinegar,  or  surrounded  with  salt  reduced  kinds  of  serpents,  are  produced.    On  this  ao- 
to  powder,  it  expires  in  couvulsions,  as  is  the  case  count  the  salamander  merits  the  attention  of  na- 
with  several  other  lizards  and  worms.    The  an-  turalists  much  more  than  on  account  of  the  folte 
cients,  and  even  Pliny  have  affirmed,  that  the  and  brilliant  reputation  it  has  so  long  enjoyed, 
poison  of  the  salamander  is  the  most  d^uigerous  M.  de  Maupertuis,  having  opened  some  sala- 
of  all,  and  that  it  might  even  cause  the  destruc-  manders,  {bund  eggs  in  them,  and  at  the  same 
tion  of  whole  nations.    The  modems  also  for  a  time  some  young  perfectly  formed ;   the  eggs 
long  time  believed  the  salamander  to  be  very  were  divided  into  two  long  bunches  like  grapes, 
poisonous ;  but  they  have  at  length  had  recourse  and  the  young  were  enclosed  in  two  transparent 
o  observation,  by  which  they  ought  to  have  be-  bags;  they  were  equallv  well  formed  as  the  old 
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ones,  and  much  more  active.    The  salamander^    deity!  what  a  variety  of  shape*  in  the  ancient  unis, 
therefore,  brings  forth  young  from  an  egg  hatched    lamps,  and  Utckrymary  veaseU !  Addium. 

within  its  belly,  as  the  viper;  and  her  recundity  Lachrymatories,  in  antiquity,  small  glass  or 
is  very  great ;  naturalists  have  long  said  that  she  tarthen  phials,  with  a  long  neck,  found  in  ancient 
has  forty  or  fifty  at  once ;  and  M.  de  Maupertuis  sepulchres.  Many  antiquaries  have  supposed 
found  forty-two  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a  that  these  vessels  served  to  collect  the  tears  of 
female  salamander,  and  fif\y-four  in  another  the  weeping  friends,  or  of  persons  hired  for  that 
The  young  salamanders  are  generally  black,  al  purpose.  This  belief  was  grounded  on  the  ap- 
most  without  spots ;  and  this  color  they  pre-  pearance  of  the  opening  of  those  phials,  which 
serve  sometimes  during  their  whole  lives  in  is  generally  furnished  with  a  round  concave  part 
certain  countries,  where  they  have  been  taken  for  well  adapted  for  embracing  the  convexity  of  the 
a  distinct  species.  Mr.  Thunberg  has  given,  in  eye-ball.  On  some  lachrymatories  are  even 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sw^en,  the  found  impressions  of  an  eye,  and  sometimes  of  a 
description  of  a  lizard,  which  he  calls  the  Ja  pair  of  eyes.  But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
panese  lizard,  and  which  appears  not  to  differ  the  eye  appears  to  be  merely  emblematical : — 
from  our  salamander  but  in  the  arrangement  of  The  opinion  of  tears  being  preserved  in  those 
its  colors.  This  animal  is  almost  black,  with  vessels  is  indeed  unsupported  by  any  ancient 
several  whitish  and  irregular  spots,  both  on  the  custom  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  or  by  any 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the  paws;  well  interpreted  passage  in  ancient  authors.  It 
on  the  back  there  is  a  stripe  of  dirty  white,  which  was  first  broached  by  Chiflet;  it  soon  spread 
becomes  narrow  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  This  over  £urope,  and  was,  in  spite  of  its  improba- 
whitish  stripe  is  interspersed  with  very  small  bility,  adopted  and  supported  by  Kirchman, 
specks,  which  form  the  distinguishing  charac-  Kipping,  and  many  other  antiquaries.  At  last 
teristic  of  our  land  salamander.  We,  therefore,  it  was  combated  by  Schoepflin  and  Paciaudi ; 
may  consider  this  Japanese  lizard  as  a  variety  at  present  it  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  lach- 
of  our  land  salamander,  modified  a  little  by  the  rymatories  never  contained  any  thing  but  balms 
climate  of  Japan.  It  is  found  in  Niphon,  the  destined  to  moisten  the  funeral  pile  or  the  ashes 
largest  island  of  that  empire,  inhabiting  moun-  of  the  dead.  There  is  in  the  Capitol  a  bas  re- 
tains and  rocky  places.  lief  which  is  much  in  favor  of  this  idea:  on  this 
Lacerta,  the  lizard,  in  astronomy,  a  con-  marble,  which  represents  the  funeral  rites  at  the 
stellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  See  As-  death  of  Meleager,  a  woman  approaches  the  pile, 
TRONoicY.  holding  in  one  hand  a  large-bellied  vessel,  and 

LACHES  (from  Fr.  lascher,  to  slacken,  or  in  the  other  a  long  slender  phial  with  elongated 
lasche,  idle),  in  English  law,  signifies  slack-  neck  and  bottom,  and  in  every  respect  similar 
ness  or  negligence,  as  it  appears,  in  Littleton,  to  several  earthen  lachrymatories  preserved 
where  laches  of  entry  is  a  neglect  of  the  in  collections.  This  woman  is  in  the  act  of 
heir  to  enter.  It  seems  to  be  an  old  English  pouring  out  of  the  large  into  the  small  vessel 
word  for  lack.  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  balms  or  odorife- 

LACHESIS,  in  mythology  (from  Xaxctv,  to  rous  oil  for  the  purpose  of  perfuming  the  funeral 
measure  out  by  lot),  one  of  the  Fates.  She  pile  of  Meleager.  Many  specimens  of  them  are 
presided  over  futurity,  and  was  represented  as  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particu- 
spinning  the  thread  of  life ;  or,  according  to  larly  in  the  British  Museum, 
others,  holding  the  spindle.  She  is  painted  co-  LACHSA,  or  Hajar,  a  province  of  Arabia 
vered  with  a  garment  variegated  with  stars,  and  Felix,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arabia  Deserta, 
holding  spindles  in  her  hand.  and  extending  along  the  whole  sout}i-<west  coast 

LACHISH,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  south  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  camels  and  asses  are 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  much  valued,and  some  thousands  annually  sold 
tell  us  that,  in  their  time,  there  was  a  village  into  Syria.  It  has  also  a  pearl-fishery  and  some 
called  Lachish,  seven  miles  south  of  Eleuthero-  foreign  trade.  The  interior  is  fertile  in  rice, 
polis.  Sennacherib  besieged  Lachish,  but  did  dates,  and  cotton,  where  it  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
not  take  it.  Thence  he  sent  Rabshakeh  aprainst  tion  :  but  a  lar^^e  portion  is  sana. 
Jerusalem.  Here  king  Amaziah  was  slain  by  his  The  sheik,  formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  is  in- 
rebel  subjects.  dependent  and  very  powerful.     The  piracies 

LACHNEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  committed  on  this  coast  some  years  since  mduced 
nogynia  order  and  octandria  class  of  plants ;  na-  the  British  government  (in  1*809)  to  fit  out  an 
tural  order  thirty-first,  vepreculae :  cal.  none :  expedition  ao^inst  them  from  Bombay.  The 
COR.  quadrifid,  with  the  limb  unequal :  seed  pnncipal  port  (Ras-el-khima)  was  taken  on  this 
one,  a  little  resembling  a  berry.  Species  five,  all  occasion  by  assault,  and  seventy  vessels  burnt 
Cape  plants.  I^CINIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promon- 

LACH'RYMAL,  adj.^     Fr.  lachrymal;  Lat.    tory  of  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  the  southern  boundary 

Lacii'rymary,  adj.     ilackrytna.    Producing    of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  and  the  Adriatic  ;  all  ti> 

Lachryma'tion,  n.  $.  4  or    containing  tears:    the  south  of  it  being  deemed  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 

Lacu'rymatory.  J  the  act  of  weeping,  was  famous  for  a  rich  temple  to  Juno  Lacinia, 
For  lachrymatory,  see  below.  with  a  pillar  of  solid  gold  standing  in  it ;  which 

It  is  of  such  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  Hannil)al  intending  to  carry  off  was,  according 
tooch,  the  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lackry-  ^^  Cicero,  dissuaded  by  a  dream.  It  is  now  call«?d 
mat  glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it,  Capo  delle  Colonne,  from  the  columns  of  Juno's 

Chexrnet  PhUasophiral  Prineipies.      temple  Still  standing  on  the  north-east  coast  o^ 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular    Calabria  Ultra. 
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LACK,  v.  a.f  v.n.hn.  «.-n     Saxon  lecan,  to  .  Lackebs,  or  Lacquers,  are  vamishes  applied 

Lack'brain,  n. s.  (lessen;  Goth,  and  upon  tin,  brass,  and  other  metals,  to  presem* 

Lack'linen,  adj,  i  Swcd./ar^ci;  Belg.  them  from  tarnishing,  and  to  improve  their  co» 

Lack'lustre.  J  laecken.   To  want;  lor.    The  basis  of  lackers  is  a  solution  of  the 

be  ir.  need:  want;  need  ;  failure:  lackbrain,  and  resinous  substance  called  seed-lac   in   spirit  of 

lacklicen,  he  who  is  in  need  of  these  useful  ar-  wine.    See  Lac    The  spirit  ought  to  be  very 

tides :  lacklustre,  wanting  brightness.  much  dephlegmated,  to  dissolve  much  of  the 

I'cradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righ*  l^c.     For  this  purpose  some  authors  direct  dry 

teous ;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  five  ?  potash  to  be  thrown  into  the  spirit.     This  alkali 

Genesis  viii.  28.  attracts  the  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid 

A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  that  subsides  distinctly  from  the  spirit  at  the 

scarceness  ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it.  bcttom  of  the  vessel.      From  this  liquid  the 

Deut.  viii.  9.  spirit  may  be  separated  by  decantation.    The 

There  was  nothing  lacking  to  them;  Uavid  reco-  spirit  b  thus  greatly  dephlegmated,  but  becomes 

»«»d  all-  ^    ^  1  '^'n-  Y**  l^'  impregnated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  de- 

That  which  was  ladcing  on  your  part.  the;y'  have  p^^gg  ^^  ^olor,  and  communicates  a  property  to 

COppUed.  1  Cor.  XVl.  17.         fc_    i i.__    „i.  /l_i.:u: :.* f___    fu.    _•_ 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger. 

Common  Praifer, 
No  saphire  of  Inde,  no  rube  riche  of  price. 
There  kicked  then,  nor  eroeraude  so  greene 
Balis  Turkis,  ne  thing  to  my  devise 
That  may  the  castel  makin  to  shene.       Chaucer. 
Wherefore  cease  of  such  cruelty, 
And  take  me  wholly  in  your  grace, 
Which  lacketh  will  to  change  his  place. 

Witatt. 


the  lacker  of  imbibing  moisture  from  the  air. 
These  inconveniences  may  be  prevented  by  dis- 
tilling the  spirit ;  or,  if  the  artist  has  not  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  that  process,  he  may 
cleanse  the  spirit  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
alkali  by  adding  to  it  some  calcined  alum  ;  the 
acid  of  which,  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining 
in  the  spirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar, 
which,  not  being  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  falls 
,       ,  .   ,    J    .        .       .    .  to  the  bottom,  together  with  the  earth  of  the  de- 

Every  good  and  holv  desire,  though  it  lack  the    composed  alum.   To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated 
form,  hath  notwithstanaing  in  itself  the  substance,    ^^j  ^^^fied  spirit  about  three  ounces  of  powdered 
and  with  him  the  force  of  prayer  who  rei^ardetli  the    „u«ii  i-^  ...^  *    u^  «j j  j     ..  j  *u       •  ;        *    l 
-»«  «,«««;««.  *r,^n««  ,«/«:«»,-  r.f  fKo  L,,*  shell-lac  are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  to  be 

very  moaninirs,  eroans,  ana  sizhs  oi  tne  heart.  j*      .   i  j     •       .i.  j»         -.%  « 

-'  ^    ^  ®  digested  dunng  the  same  day  with  a  moderate 

heat.  The  liquor  ought  then  to  be  poured  off, 
strained,  and  cleared  by  settling.  This  clear 
liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required  color 
from  certain  resinous  coloring  substances,  the 
principal  of  wliich  are  gamboge  and  annotto ; 
What  a  lackbrain  is  this !  Our  plot  is  as  good  a    the  former  of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the 


Hooker, 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days,  for 
iack  of  victuals.  Kn'*lUs. 

ISIany  that  are  not  mad 
Have  sure  more  lack  of  reason. 

ShakMpeare. 


plot  as  ever  was  laid.  Id.  Henry  IV, 

You   poor,    base,     rascally,    cheating,    lacklitien 
mate ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away.  Id. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lackbuire  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  ii  is  ten  o'clock. 

^aktpeare, 
Intreat  they  may  ;  authority  they  lack. 

Daniel. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  cat  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack.      Hudibras, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 
I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength. 

Btfron. 

A  Lack  op  Rupees  is  100,000  rupees; 
which,  supposing  them  siccas,  or  standard,  at 
2s.  6d.  each,  amount  to  £12,500  sterling.  See 
Rupee. 

LACKER,  or  Lac'quer,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  From 
Lac,  which  see.  A  kind  of  varnish  :  to  varnish 
or  cover  vnth  lacquer. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackend  chair. 

Pope. 

In  forming  a  true  judnnent  of  yourself  then,  you 
must  eotirely  set  aside  the  consideration  of  your 
estate  and  family, — ^your  wit,  beauty,  genius, 
health,  &c.,  which  are  all  but  the  appendages  or 
trappings  of  a  man :  a  smooth  and  shining  varnish, 


latter  an  orange  color.  To  give  a  golden  color, 
two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  an- 
notto ;  but  these  coloring  substances  may  be 
separately  dissolved  in  the  tincture  of  lac,  and 
the  color  required  may  be  adjusted  by  mixing 
the  two  solutions  in  different  proportions. 
When  silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lackered,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  coloring  materials  is  requisite 
than  when  the  lacker  is  intended  to  be  laid  on 
brass. 

LACKEY,  n.  s.,  o.  a.  &  v.  n.  Goth,  lacka^ 
to  hire;  Dan.  and  Swed.  lacker;  Fr.  laquai».  A 
servant ;  a  footboy  or  man :  to  attend  upon  in 
service,  or  personally ;  to  act  as  a  lackey  or  foot- 
man. 

Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride. 
The  free  and  noble  laapujf  by  their  side.  &mdy<. 
Th^  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  fellow  counsellor, 
*Mong  hoys  and  grooms,  and  lackt%i9 1 

Shakspeare.  Aenry  VllL 
This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vapbond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Id.  Antony  and  Clmipatrm. 
So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  ofi"  each  thing  of  sin  and  guUt. 

MUtm 
Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wine. 


which  may  lacker  over  the  basest  metal.        Mason, 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  lacquer  warmer  or  He's  cautious  tin  avoid  the  coach  and  six, 

redder  than  this  composition,  the  proportion  of  an-  And  on  the  Ltckeys  will  ao  quanel  fix. 
Botto  must  be  increased.               Imison*s  Elements.  Dryden's  JuvenjU 
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Oiir  Italian  translator  uf  the  .-Eneis  is  a  foot  poet;  mm ;  but  several  critics  doubt  its  being  written 

he  iacketfi  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  never  mounts  by  LacUntius.     The  best  edition  of  his  works  i» 

behind  him.                                                  Drycfcn.  f^x  ^f  Paris  in  1748,  2  vols.  4lo. 

I^^iuits  were  never  so  saucy  and  pra^aucal  as  LACTAR  Y,  adj,  &  «.  i.)        Utin    lactareut, 

they  are  now-a-days.                  Addium.   SpecUUar.  Lacta'tiom.                         relatfng    to    milk ; 

Words  are  but  lackeui  to  sense,  and  will  dance         t    ^' *     j-  •  i    a    •  n 

attendance  without  wa^  or  compuUion.       Swi^L  Lac  teal,  «/;.  &  n.  i.         lactanwn,    a    milk 

T  A/-/*TiyfDT?    /T        \         V       u    u- i    •  l-ACTTEOUS,  a4?.               Vhoose     or     place. 

lACOMBE  (James),  a  French  hislonan  La^tes  cenci^  n.  s.  jMilky ;  juicy"  lac- 
born  in  Paris,  m  1724  He  published  severd  Lac'tescent,  pdj.  taiy,  a  iilk  house, 
useful  abndgments  of  histories;  but  his  best  Lactip'erous,  od^*  or  dairy-  lacteal  a 
work  is  Histoire  de  Christine  Reine  de  Suede:  vessel  containing  of  conviTing  chyte':  lacteo^ 
12mo.  1762.                     .-u      ^    v  u    *v      •  milky  or  conveying  chyle :  lactescence,  tendency 

Lacombe  de  Prezel  (Hononus),  brother  to  ^  ^ilkiness,  in  ap^rince  or  reality ;  iactescen( 

te'r^i-^™  '"     Tr"".        \      f  ?"       producing  milk  or  milky  juice:  lactiferous,  pro^ 
1*!^^'  I  Dictionnaire  du  Citoyen.  2  vols.  8vo.    S^^ing  or  conveying  milk.  ^ 

1761:  2.  Dictionnaire  de  Junsprudence,  3  vols.        «_     .    .  -11.1.      i.-  t  »  l-. 

Bvo.  1763:  3.  Les  Pensees  de  Pope,  avec  sa  ^IT.     ^''Z^^U^^^'i^'^^^''''''i'!^ 

•      •  V        *  i^fic    ^    ^.  /r     ^.  *  "f  ^»  *' r"  ..  and  locteoia  juice  dispersed  through  every  part,  there 

vie,  l2mo.  1766  :  4.  Dictionnaire  de  Portraits  arise  flowers  blue  anrycllow.     ^         ^^ 
et  d' Anecdotes  dea  Iiommes  Celebres,  2  vols.  Drowne*i  Vulear  Emun. 

®^o«   ^  ^^^^  ^  ,  ^  Though  we  leave  out  the  laetevm  circle,  yet  are 

I4ACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  in   the  there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions.  Id, 

south  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Argos  and  Area-        This  lacleseence  does  commonly  ensue,  when  wine, 

dia  on  the  north,  Messenia  on  the  wes^  the  Me-  being  impregnated  with  gums,  or   other  vegetablf". 

diterranean  on  the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  concretions  that  abound  with  sulphureous  cor^os- 

on  the  east.     Its  extent  from  north  to  south  was  ^Ics,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solution, 
about  fifty  miles.    It  was  watered  by  the  Euro-        *    ^v    *    j  .^     ^  ,     ^.^^  ^  Coloun. 

las.    The  capital  was  called  Sparta,  or  LacediB-  ,.  ^»  ^°f  ?^  passes  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutn- 

mon.    See  Laced^mon  and  SparTa.    The  bre-    A^lS^'LT^nS^i^'^ti^^^^^ 

vity  with  which  the  Laconians  always  expressed    ^l^  mns ;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 

themselves  became  proverbial.     •  He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandulw, 

LACONIC,  or       •\       Fr.    laamique;    Lat  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each 

Lacon'jck,  adj,        f /aconirus ;  Gr.  Xoxwvlff-  whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  iocd/eroiu  duct. 

Lac'onism,  n.  s.       ^/ioc,  a  short  pithy  speech,  Bay  en  the  Creatitm. 

Lacon'ically,  adv.  )  after  the  manner  of  the  The  mouths  of  the  UteteaU  may  permit  aliment, 

Lacedemonians.    Short;  brief;  sententious  :  la-  acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to  enter 

conism,  a  short  concise  speech  or  style  of  speak-  *«>  people  of  lax  constitutions,  whereas  their  sphinc- 

ing  or  writing.  ^"  ^^  '^^^  against  them  in  such  as  have  suong 

Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  ^^^'          .,           ^    u                   .       ^'■^^*^'; 

desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the  abbot  Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  Uete$cent  nlants. 

laameaUy.                                   Camden* t  Remaint,  ?».l«"«ce  and  endive,  which  contam  a  wholesome 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is  J^'55*     ,                    .    ,,    ,                            j  i 

veiy  comprehensive :  no  iaccmim  can  reach  it.     It  is  ,    ^^^  '^'^g*.  "f  \«^^^^  ¥  »^Pi™t»onj  and  the 

the  shortliand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal  «««to««  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle, 

in  a  little  room.                         CoUier  of  th*  Aspect,  Bentley. 

I  grow  lacomiek  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for  some-  Lacteals.    See  Anatomy. 

times  I  return  only  ves,  or  no,  to  questionary  or  pe-  LACTIC  Acid,  in  chemistry  (addumlacticum), 

titionaiy  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  from  Lat.  lac,  milk.     By  evaporating  sour  whey 

Pope  to  Swift,  to  one-eighth,  filtering,  precipitating  with  lime- 

LACTANTIUS  Firmiamts  (Lucius  Coelius),  water,  and  separating  tne  lime  by  oxalic  acid, 
a  celebrated.author  in  the  be(;inning  of  the  fourth  Scheele  obtained  an  aqueous  solution  of  what  he 
century.  According  to  Baronius,  he  wras  an  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  ac- 
African ;  but  others  say  he  was  bom  at  Fermo  coraingly  been  termed  the  lactic.  To  procure 
in  Ancona,  whence  he  was  called  Firmianus.  He  it  separate,  he  evaporated  the  solution  to  the  con- 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius ;  and  was  aftei^  sistence  of  honey,  poured  on  it  alcohol,  filtered 
wards  a  professor  of  that  science  in  Africa  and  this  solution,  and  evaporated  the  alcohol.  The 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  so  admired  that  the  residuum  was  an  acid  of  a  yellow  color,  incapa- 
emperor  Constantine  appointed  him  preceptor  to  ble  of  being  crystallised,  attracting  the  humidity 
iiis  son  Crispus  Cssar.  His, works  are  written  of  the  air,  and  forming  deliquescent  salts  with 
in  elegant  Latin.    The  principal  are,  1.  De  arfil  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Divinl.  2.  De  Operibus  Dei,  in  which  he  Bouillon  Lagrange  afterward  examined  it  more 
treats  of  creation  and  providence.  3.  Divine  narrowly ;  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
Institutions,  in  seven  books.  This  is  his  princi-  eluded,  that  it  consisted  of  acetic  acid,  muriate 
pal  work,  in  which  he  defends  the  truth  of  Chris-  of  potassa,  a  small  portion  of  iron  probably  dis- 
tianity,  refutes  the  objections  that  had  been  solved  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  an  animal  matter. 
n)ii»ed  against  it,  and  with  great  strength  attacks  This  judgment  of  Lagrange  was  afterwards  sup- 
the  illusions  of  paganism.  His  style  is  pare,  ported  by  the  opinions  of  Fourcroy  and  V'auque- 
clear,  and  natural,  and  his  expressions  noble*  tin.  But  Berzeliushassince  investigated  its  nature 
and  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called  very  frilly,  and  has  obtained,  by  means  of  loni? 
the  Cicero  of  the  Christians  There  is  also  at-  and  repeated  series  of  difTerentexperimentSyacon)" 
tributed  to  him  a  treatise  De  Morte  Persecuto-  plute  conviction  that  the  lactic  acid  is  a  peculiar 
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acid,  very  distinct  from  all  others.    It  has,  when  under  the  drippings  of  trees.    The  Silesia,  im* 

purified,  a  brownr-yellow  color,  and  a  sharp  soar  perial,    royal,    black,  white,  and   upright  cos 

laste,  which  is  much  weakened  by  diluting  it  lettuces,  may  be  first  sown  in  the  end  of  Febru* 

with  water.    It  is  without  smell  in  the  cold,  but  ary  or  beginning  of  March,  on  a  warm  light  soil, 

emits,  when  heated,  a  sharp  sour  smell,  not  un-  and  in  an  open  situation ;  when  they  come  up 

like  that  of  sublimed  oxalic  acid.    It  cannot  be  they  must  be  thinned  to  fifteen  inches  dbtance 

made  to  crystallise,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  every  way,  they  will  then  require  no  further  care 

slightest  appearance  of  a  saline  substance,  but  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.    The  black  cos, 

dries  into  a  thick  and  smooth  varnish,  which  as  it  grows  large,  should  hare  its  leaves  tied 

slowly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.    It  is  very  together  to  whiten  the  inner  j;>art.    Succeeding 

easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  gold  spoon,  crops  of  these  should  be  sown  m  April,  May,  and 

over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  first  boils,  and  then  June ;  and  toward  the  end  of  August,  for  a  winter 

its  pungent  acid  smell  becomes  very  manifest,  but  crop,  should  be  preserved  under  glasses,  or  in 

extremely  distinct  from  that  of  the  acetic  acid ;  a  bed  arched  with  hoops  and  covered  with  mats, 

afterwards  it  is  charred,  and  has  an  empyreuma-  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  English  lettuces  ar? 

tic,  but  by  no  means  an  animal  smell.  A  porous  the  white  cos,  or  the  Versailles,  the  Silesia,  and 

charcoal  is  left  behind,  which  does  not  readily  the  black  cos.   The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green 

bum  to  ashes.     When  distilled,  it  gives  an  em>  capuchin  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  late 

pyreumatic  oil,  water,  empyreumatic  vinegar,  under  walls,  where  they  will  stand  the  winter, 

carbonic  acid,  and  inflammable  gases.    With  al-  and  be  valuable  when  no  others  are  to  be  had. 

kalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  it  afibrds  pe-  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and  prince  lettuces, 

culiar  salts :  and  these  are  distinguished  by  being  are  very  early,  and  are  sovrn  for  variety ;  as  are 

soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  general  by  not  having  also  the  Aleppo  ones  for  their  beauty.    The 

the  least  disposition  to  crystallise,  but  drying  into  several  sorts  of  garden  lettuces  are  very  wbole- 

a  mass-like  gum,  which  slowly  becomes  moist  in  some,  emollient,  cooling  salads,  easy  of  diges- 

the  air.  tion,  and  somewhat  laxative.      Most  writers 

Lactifebous,  and  Lactescent,  are  appella-  suppose  that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality ;  and, 

tions  given  to  plants  abounding  with  a  milky  indeed  in  many  cases  they  contribute  to  procure 

juice,  as  the  sow-thistle,  &c.    It  is  applied  to  aU  rest,  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing  the  fibres, 
those  planU  which  abound  with  a  thick-colored        L.  rirosa,  Uie  strong-scented  wild   lettuce, 

juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or  which  is  indigenous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in 

not    Most  lactiferous  plants  are  poisonous,  ex-  some  places  in  considerable  abundance,  differs 

cept  those  with  compound  flowers,  which  are  very  essentially  in  its  qualities  from  the  garden 

generally  innocent.    Of  the  poisonous  lactescent  lettuce.  It  smells  strongly  of  opium,  and  resem- 

plants,  the  most  remarkable  are  sumach,  agaric,  bles  it  in  some  of  its  effects ;  and  its  narcotic 

maple,  burnin?  thorny  plant,  cassada,  celandine,  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy,  resides  in  its 
puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the  plants  of  the  •  milky  juice.    An  extract  from  the  expressed 

natural  order  contorts,  as  swallow-wort,  apocy-  juice  is  recommended  in  small  doses  in  dropsy, 

num,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera.   Among  the  lac-  In  dropsies  of  long  standing,  proceeding  from 

tescent  plants  with  compound  flowers  that  are  visceral  obstructions,  it  has  been  given  to  the 

innocent,  may  be  mentioned  dandelion,  picris,  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.    It  is  said  to 

hyoseris,  wild  lettuce,  gum-succory,  hawk-weed,  agree  with  the  stomach,  to  quench  thirst,  to  be 

bastard   hawk-weed,  hypocheris,  goat's  beard,  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  some- 

and  most  species  of  lettuce.  what  diaphoretic. 

LACTUCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyga-        LACYDAS,  or  Lacydes,  a  Greek  philoso- 

miaequalisorder,  and  syngenesia  class  of  plants:  pher,  bom  at  Cyrene,  who  was  the  disciple  of 

natural  order  forty-ninth,  compositae :  receptacle  Arcesilaus,  and  his  successor  in  the  academy, 

naked:  CAL.  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  mem-  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  Attains, 

branaceons  margin :  the  pappus  simple,  stipated,  king  of  Pergamus ;  but,  on  that  prince  sending; 

or  stalked.    There  are  several  species,  most  of  for  him  to  court,  he  replied, 'That  the  pictures  of 

which  are  of  no  use,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  kings  should  be  viewed  at  a  distance.     He  had 

botanic  gardens  for  variety.     Those  commonly  a  goose  which  followed   him  every  where  by 

cultivated  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  use,  are,  1.  night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  when  she  died  he 

The  common  or  garden  lettuce.    2.  Cabba^  let-  made  a  magnificent  funeral  for  her  I    He  died 

tuce.  3.  Silesia  lettuce.  4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  A.  A.  C.  212. 

5.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6.  Imperial  lettuce.  7.  Green        LAD,  Sax.  leode;  Goth,  laud;  Teut  laed.   A 

capuchin  lettuce.  8.  Versailles  or  upright  white  boy;  youth;  stripling;  an  unmarried  man.    The 

cos  lettuce.  9.  Black  cos.  10.  Red  cos.  11.  Red  Swed.  Udig  signifies  single;  unmarried;  as  the 

capuchin  lettuce.  12.  Roman  lettuce.  13.  Prince  corresponding  word  lass,  in  our  language,  is  from 

lettuce.    14.  Royal  lettuce.    15.  Egyptian  cos  the  Sax.  lesan ;  Teut. /oMen,  to  loose, 
lettuce.    Th*»  first  sort  is  very  common  in  gar-        For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 

dens,  and  is  sown  for  cutting  very  younir,  to  But  pined  away  in  anguish,  and  aelf-wdled  annoy, 
mix  with  other  salads  in  sprint;.    The  second  is  Spenter, 

the  same,  only  improved  by  culture.     It  may  be  ,  j    *u  .  *i.      u!  "H^  i^u-  j 

sown  in  all  seasons,  but  in  the  hot  months  re-  Jwo  ladi  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 

u  J    u    J  T     u— ^  :»  ;..  ««„•;«....•    But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

quires  shady  border.     To  have  It  m  continuar  ^^j  ^  be  boy  eternal.    SfuUcspeare.  Winter^i  Tale. 
Uon,  the  first  crop  should  beaown  in  February  ^    fj^^^e  shepherd  fad, 

in  an  open  situation ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 

distance ;  the  later  ones  under  covert,  tut  not  g^  i^j^ny  ^ges.  MUian, 
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The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  let  his 
invention  on  the  rack,  to  say  something  where  he 
knows  nothing.  IjmJc$. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  seve« 
ral  ^ood  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  such  tads  as  have  been  removed  to  other 
schools.  Watts* 

Enough,  enough  mv  little  lad ! 
Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 

If  I  thy  gailelesi  bosom  had, 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  Burtm, 

LAiyDER,  Sax.  hlat>ne;  Teut.  ieiter.hUadtn 
or  leiten,  to  lead  up. — Miiisheu.  Goth,  teid,  ied^ 
away. — ^Thomson.  A  set  of  steps  framed  to- 
gether for  climbing;  any  instrument  for  climbing 
or  ascending. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten,  and  carried  in  time, 
And  spread  as  it  should  be,   thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tusitr. 

I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords.  Simkspeare, 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder^  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.         Id. 
Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.    Id. 
Your  hearts  make  ladder§  of  your  eyes. 
In  show  to  climb  to  heaven,  when  your  devotion 
Walks  upon  crutches.  Mauinger. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near  about 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a  hasty  ambi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  one,  who,  wanting  true  sufficiency 
to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of  any  mischief. 

&dney. 
Now  streets  grow  thronged,  and  busy  as  by  day. 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallowed  quire ; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play, 
Ana  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladden  to  the  fire. 

Dryden. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modem  fortune-hunters  are 
those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way,  because  they 
are  good  for  nothing  else.     If  a  young  fellow  finds 
he  can  make  nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton,  he  pro- 
Tides  himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises.  Hughes, 
Easy  in  words  thy  stile,  in  sense  sublime ; 
Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream. 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies. 

Prior. 
I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  two  or  three  ladden  to  mount  it. 

Gtdliver^M  Trav^. 
Endowed  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  leave 
him  in  the  full  career  of  success,  mountine  fast 
towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical,  which  he 
hath  a  fair  prooability  to  reach.  Swift, 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank ! 
Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior. 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder , 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder.       Bjfron. 

LaDDEBS,  Scaling,  in  the  military  art,  are 
tiled  in  scaling,  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by 
surprise.  They  are  made  several  ways.  In 
England  generally  of  flat  staves,  so  that  they  may 
move  about  their  pins,  and  shut  like  a  parallel 
ruler,  for  convenience  of  carriage.  The  French 
make  them  of  several  pieces,  so  as  to  be  joined 
together,  and  to  be  roaae  of  any  necessary  length : 
sometimes  they  are  made  with  single  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  distances,  with  iron  hooks  at 
each  end ;  one  to  fasten  them  upon  the  wall 
above,  and  the  other  in  the  grouna ;  and  some- 


times they  are  made  with  two  ropes,  and  stavM 
between  them,  to  keep  the  ropes  at  a  proper  di»- 
tanoc.  When  they  are  usea  in  scaling  walls, 
thev  ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  short, 
and  to  be  given  in  charge  only  to  the  stoutest  of 
the  detachment  The  soldiers  should  carry  them 
with  the  left  arm  passed  through  the  second  step, 
taking  care  to  hold  them  upright  close  to  their 
sides,  and  very  short  below  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent in  leaping  into  the  ditch.  The  first  rank  of 
each  division,  provided  with  ladders,  should  set 
out  with  the  rest  at  the  signal,  marching  reso- 
lutely with  their  firelocks  slung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch ;  when  they  arrive,  they  should  apply 
their  ladders  against  the  parapet,  observing  to 
place  them  towards  the  salient  angles  rather  than 
the  middle  of  the  curtain,  because  the  enemy 
have  less  force  there.  The  ladders  must  fa« 
placed  witliin  a  foot  of  each  other,  without  too 
much  or  too  little  slope,  that  they  may  not  be 
overturned  or  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
soldiers  mounting  upon  them.  The  iadders  be- 
ing applied,  those  who  have  carried  them,  and 
those  who  follow,  should  mount  up,  and  rush 
upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand :  if  be  who  goes 
first  happens  to  he  overturned,  the  next  should 
take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  com- 
rade ;  but  immediately  mount  himself,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load.  As  the 
soldiers  who  mount  first  may  be  easily  tumbled 
over,  and  their  fall  may  cause  the  attack  to  fail, 
their  breasts  should  be  protected  by  the  fore 
parts  of  cuirasses ;  for,  if  they  can  penetrate,  the 
rest  may  easily  follow.  The  success  of  an  esca- 
lade is  infallible,  if  they  mount  the  four  sides  at 
once,  and  shower  a  number  of  grenades  amongst 
.  the  enemy,  especially  when  supported  by  some 
grenadiers  and  picquets,  who  share  the  enemy's 
fire. 

The  late  ingenious  general  Sir  William  Con 
greve,  of  the  royal  artillery,  very  much  improved 
upon  the  construction  of  these  ladders.    As  the 
heights  of  different  "works  vary,  and  the  ladders 
when  too  long  afford  purchase  to  the  besieged, 
be  contrived  a  set  of  ladders  having  an  iron 
staple  at  the  lower  part  of  each  stem,  so  that  if 
one,  two»  or  three,  should  be  found  insufficient 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  work,  another  may  with 
fitcility  be  joined  to  the  lowest,  and  that  be 
pushed  up  until  a  sufficient  length  can  be  ob- 
tained. 
LADE,n.i.&v.a.'\     Saxon    la'be,    hla'Mtn, 
La'ding,  n.t.        I  bla*ble;  Teut.  leyde,  laden. 
La'ole,  i  See  Load.    To  throw  out 

La'ple-ful.  j  a  fluid ;  hence  to  freight, 

load,  burden:  lading  is  a  weight  or  burden: 
ladle,  a  spoon  or  instrument  for  throwing  out  or 
conducting  liquid 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  corn,  and  departed 
thence.  Gen.  xlii.  26. 

£very  tre  well  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  braunchis  brode  ladin  with  levis  new. 
That  sprongin  out  agen  the  sonne  shene. 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light  grene. 

Chethcer* 
•    Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 
He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them. 
Saying,  he'll  2ait  it  diy  to  have  his  way. 

Shahpeart. 
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The  experiment  which  showeth  the  weighu  of  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mariana  Islands,  from 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  is  of  use  in  the  queen  of  Spain,  who  sent  missionaries  hither 
iadinfr  of  ships,  and  snewing  what  burthen  they  will  to  propagate  the  Christian  fiiith.  They  are  si- 
bear.                                                          Bacon,  tuated  north  of  the  Carolines,  and  are  fifteen  or 

Some  we  made  priM.  while  others,  burnt  and  rent,  sixteen  in  number,  extending  through  a  space  of 

With  their  nch  lading  to  the  bottom  went.  ^y^^^  45Q   ^ilg3  f^om  north  to   south.     The 

-„,      ,,         ^1*1      v       V       1.    f  I  principal  islands  are:   Guam  or  St.  John,  the 

When  the  matenals  of  criass  have  been  kept  lone  f f  « ^  ^.  x»^^    a ;^-««  «-  c*    a-.« 

in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluoi.  salt.  ^^!^^  ^^^  %^^J*'  Aguignan  or  St.  Ann 

which  the  workmen  take  off  i^th  UuuT.        Ba^U.  Tinian,  Saypan  or  St  Joseph,  Anatachan  or  St. 

They  never  let  blood ;  but  say.  if  the  pot  boils  too  i^^''"^:  ^'^^''  ""'  ^t.  CharFes,  Guguam  or  St. 

fast,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  6f  the  water,  P^ibp,  Amalagan  or  Conception  Isle,  Pagon  or 

but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire ;  and  so  they  allay  St  Ignatius,  Agrigan  or  St.  Xavier,  Assonsong 

all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence,  and  cooling  or  Assumption  Island,  and  Urac,  a  desert  isle, 

herbs.  Temple,  The  coasts  are  composed  of  a  dark-colored  rock. 

The  vessels,  heavy  laoen,  put  to  sea  and  their  general  aspect  was,  by  the  early  navi- 

With  prosperous  winds ;  a  woman  leads  the  way.  gators,  represented  as  highly  beautiful  and  pic- 

Dryden.  turesque,  the  mountains  being  clad  with  forests. 

It  happeiied  to  bo  foul  weather,  so  that  the  mari-  ^nd  the  soil  exhibiting  the  utmost  fertility.  Later 

ners  cast  their  whole  Winy  over-board,  to  s^e  them-  v^,yagers,  however,  have  not  confirmed  this  ac- 

""mugh  the  peripateUck  doctrine  does  not'lISfy.  count:  but  they  agjee  in  representing  the  climate 

yet  it  U  as  eaSy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he  «« 7J|7  temperate  for  the  latitude, 

charges  on  it.  m  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is  .  When  these  islands  were  discovered,  the  na- 

laden  with.  Locke,  tives,  it  is  said,  were  totally  unacquamted  with 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must  be  any  country  besides  their  own ;  and,  having  no 

help  to  lade  or  pump  it  out.  Mortimer,  account  of  their  own  origin,  supposed  that  the 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threatens  authoi  of  their  race  was  formed  ot  a  piece  of  the 

the  utter  loss  of  the  ship :  there  is  but  one  way  to  rock  of  Funa,  one  of  their   smallest  islands. 

save  it,  which  is.  by  throwing  its  rich  ladiruf  over-  They  had  no  animals,  it  is  added,  but  one  species 

board.  South,  ^f  birds,  resembling  turtle  doves,  which  they 

A  ladJe  (o^  our  silver  dish  never  killed,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught 

x^^      ?  what  I  want,  IS  what  I  wish.      Prior,  ^jj^^  ^^  imitate  articulate  sounds.    They  were 

Why  should  he  smk  where  nothing  seemed  to  ^^^^  astonished  on  seeing  a  horse  which  a  Spa- 

His  fadSjnHtle.  and  his  ballast  less.             Swift.  ?>»^  ^^P^^»  !f  ^^"'''"l^!?*!;  *"  ^  ^^^' .?""!  "^^^^ 
If  a  foMman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let  «  '^'^}  ^credible  is,  that  they  were  utteriy  un- 
the  cook  with  a  (orffe/ui  dribble  his  liveiy  all  the  acquamted  with  fire  till  Magellan,  provoked  by 
way  up  stairs.                                                   Id.  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their  vil- 
la^ is  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  derived  from  lages.     When  they   saw  their  wooden  houses 
the  Saxon  la'be,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  dis-  blazing,  they  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beast 
charging ;  there  being  a  diwharge  of  the  waters  into  which  fed  upon  the  wood, 
the  sea.  or  into  some  great  river.    Gibson's  Camden.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Guam,  which 
Melt  them  in  an  iron  Imfle.  and  pour  them,  when  see.      Here  Anson  landed  in  1742,  when  his 
melted,  into  water  lukewarm.       /misoti*a  Elementi,  erew  were  debilitated  by  disease,  and  they  be- 
LADENBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the*  came  much  refreshed.    The  author  of  his  Voy- 
palatinato  of  the  Rhine,  seated  on  the  Neckar,  on  ages    has   contributed,  therefore,   in  no   small 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  east  of  degree  to  impress  the  public  with  a  favorable 
Manbeim,  and  forty  south-east  of  Mentz.    It  opinion  of  the  island  ana  its  inhabitants.  Cotton 
belongs  to  the  elector  palatine.   Long.  8°42'£.,  and  indigo  trees  abound  in  all  the  islands;  and 
lat.  49^  27'  N.  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  tropics :  wild  hogs,  re- 
LADOGA,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  is  si-  markably  fieree  when  attacked,  are  also  met 
tuated  opposite  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  sur-  with  in  considerable  herds,  particularly  in  the 
rounded  by  the  Russian  governments  of  Peters-  island  of  Saypan.    The  fish  of  the  coasts  have 
burgh,  Viburg,  and  Olonetz.    Its  length  is  about  been  represented  as  remarkably  unwholesome. 
1 30  miles,  its  breadth  seventy-five,  and  its  whole  Mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects  are  nu- 
extent  equal  to  6200  square  miles,  or  to  about  merous. 

one-eighth  part  of  England.  It  abounds  in  fish,  The  islanders  of  the  group  are  olive-colored, 
particularly  salmon.  Its  shores  are  flat :  and  the  but  not  of  such  a  deep  dye  as  those  of  the  Phi- 
numerous  shoals  it  coiltains,  and  the  frequent  lippines ;  their  stature  is  good,  and  their  limbs 
storms  by  which  it  is  agitated,  so  impede  its  na-  well  proportioned.  Though  their  food  consists 
vigation,  that  a  canal  has  been  cut  along  its  entirely  of  fish,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  so 
southern  shore.  Ladoga  receives  several  rivers,  fat,  that  to  strangers  they  appear  swelled.  They 
but  the  river  Neva  is  its  only  outlet.  often  live  to  100  years  or  more,  yet  retain  the 
The  LADRONE,  or  Marian  Islakds,  aro  a  health  and  vigor  of  men  of  fifty.  The  men  go 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  quite  naked,  but  the  females  are  partially  co- 
about  145®  to  148°  long.  E.,  and  between  13°  vered.  They  admire  black  teeth  and  while  hair, 
and  21°  lat.  N.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Hence  one  of  their  principal  occupations  is  to 
Magellan,  who  c^ave  them  the  name  of  Ladrone  1ceep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of  herbs. 
Islands,  or  the  Islands  of  Thieves,  from  the  dis-  and  to  whiten  their  hair  by  sprinkling  upon 
honest  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  Towards  it  a  certain  water.  The  women  have  there 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  hair  very  long;  but  the  men  generally  shave  i' 
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close,  except  a  siugle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  A  lady 

head,  after  the  Japanese  manner.  Their  language  So  fair,  and  fastened  to  an  eropeiy, 

is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  liaving  a  soft  and  easy  Would  make  the  greatest  king  double, 

pronunciation.  Skakq)ear$, 

Ladrones  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  cluster  ,  }  ^  much  a&aid,  my  lady,  his  mother  plajed 

of  isles  in  the  gulf  of  Sa,  at  the  southern  extre-  "'f       ,/.f"  k*  u    a          a    a    i       xa      i 

«,;»«  ^c  r-u:^-      tu««  «-I  «u^.,4  ♦««  ;«  .^..^.w^.  ^  would  thy  husband  were  dead;  I  would  make 

mity  of  China,     loey  are  about  ten  m  number,  ^^  .^  ^„  i  .„  -^  j  „^„,  .  . .  o-    w «u«  i  -i—  i  -u^ i  j 

/  .      ^,         -^v^u    r         T  I  -.J     r                 •  tneemylady. — 1  your  «aa«.  Sir  John !  alas,  1  should 

and,  together  with  the  Lema  Islands,  form  a  semi-  ^  ^  oitiul  (odv 

circular  chain  before  the  gulf     The  Great  La-  Suikipean,  Merry  Witet  rf  Wmdicr. 

drone,  or  Tyman-Shan,  is  distinguished,  as  its  when  dazies  pied,  and  rnleu  blue. 

Dame  denotes,  by  an  elevated  domed  summit  And  lady's^mocks  all  silver-white, 

that  is  seen  ten  leagues.    The  Ass's  Ears,  or  Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight. 

Keam-Cheum-Mee,  another  of  them,  has  its  name  Shaktpeart, 

from  two  remarkable  peaks  rising  from  the  same  Say,  good  Cesar, 

base  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 

surrounded  by  rocky  islets.  Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 

The  inhabitants  are  acute  and  lively  in  their  ^*  ^  P^^  ">«*«™  ™«»^  withal, 

disposition,  and  very  audacious  thie/es.    The  ^^  ,, ,.      ,       .       ^^-  /*^.  '^  ^too^fm. 

^^^w^  ;.  <>».,*.<>*.,  ^f  «;«.»^e  «K/*  ^^  .A.^  oKi^  ^'  ^^  ******  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  thw, 

groupe  IS  anursery  of  pirates,  who  are  very  able  ^j^^  ^^^      ^           ^^^  ^^^  champaigns  riched, 

seamen.    They  have  vesseU  which  would  sail  y,-^  pienteois  rivers,  and  wide-sldrteSmeads, 

twenty  miles  in  an  hour.      Sometimes  they  We  make  thoe  ladit.                        id.  Kiug  Lear, 

mount  ten  to  twelve  carriage-guns.     Depreda-  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring, 

tions  are  chiefly  on  the  Chinese  trading  junks,  Shaktpeart. 

the  European  vesseb  frequenting  these  seas  being  Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  was  icaroe 

generally  too  strong  for  them.    A  Chinese  sqiia-  heard  of.                                                  RaUiglu 

dron  of  war  junks  often  cruises  here ;  but  every  If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen, 

precaution  seems  Uken  to  avoid  a  rencounter;  Your lady$kip  ihall  observe  their  gravity, 

and  for  this  purpose  the  war-junks  are  said  on  ^"4  ^^^^  P»e^«ln<aa.  their  many  cautions, 

their  part  to  beat  their  gongs  night  and  day.  '  '^^'^K  their  penons.          Ben  Jonton  »  CatUine. 

The  Ladrone  pirates  have  sometimes  carried  Plutarch  says,  Telesilla.   a  noble  lady,    being 

iheir  depredations  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  <iang«rously  sick,  was  advised  to  apply  h«  mind  to 

River.    In  1805  they  had  conquered  the  whole  f^^^'                     .    .      ,          ,         Peacham. 

of  Hainan,  and  *e  iuU.em  pi"  of  U.e  UU«d  ^iurbel^o^nTherX^'^^^' 

of  Formosa.      They  seem  not  to  have  any  regu-  '                              *     j^     Charloi, 

lar  form  of  government :    and  hostilities  are  fre-  Iq  ^^j^  .jje^  wishth  long  Alchnusna's  night, 

quent  between  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  islands  Cursing  the  hasty  dawning  of  the  light ; 

and  districts.  Their  religion  consists  in  the  belief  And,  with  her  cruell  ladie-^t^m  uprose, 

of  an  evil  spirit  whom  they  endeavour  to  appease  She  seeks  her  third  roust  on  her  silent  toes. 

by  various  ceremonies.  Bp.  Hail'*  Satirm. 

LADVOCAT  (John  Baptist),  an   ingenious  See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-am«ck^, 

French  lexicographer,  who  was  a  professor  and  »nd  there  a  giri  cropping  culverkevs  and  cowdlip^ 

librarian  in  the   Sorbonne.     He   published,  1.  *ll  ^  ^^^  garlands.                     Walton*,  Angler. 

Dictionnaire  Geographique  portatif,  8vo.,  under  rrJ^^VIyl'  ^^  an  Evadne  prove, 

the  fictitious  name  of  Volgien,  and  pretended  ^^^  *^^^  ^''^  "^  f"^"*  ^^^"^""^"^.aUr 

it  to  be  a  translation  from  the  English.    2.  Die-  j  ,^  ^^^        ^  ^ 

tionnaire  Histonque  portatif,  2  vols.  8vo.      3.  Make  it  my  humble  thanJks  express 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  8vo,  1744.     He  died  in  Unto  your  ladyikip  in  these.                    Id, 

1766.  The  ladies  will  make  a  numerous  party  against 


LA'DY,  II.  f . 

La'oy-bird, 

La'dy-day, 

La'dy-fly, 

La'dylik^,  adj. 

La'dy-mantle  n.s. 

La'dysbip, 

La'oy's-slipper, 

La'oy's-smock, 


Sax.  hlsejrtoij,  from  leof,  him,  for  being  false  to  love  in  forsaking  Dido. 

high,  or  eminent,  and  bia,  Drydan, 

a  female.  A  woman  of  rank  Should  I  shun  the  dangen  of  the  war, 

or  respectability ;  a  title  of  With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 

>ihe  wives  of  knights,  and  ^^^  ^^^  P™"^  *«''"  ^»th  their  sweeping  trains. 

all  degrees  above  them :  «    .    j           ..  .-     j-j  j    i              ^^' 

ladv-bird    and  ladv-flv  Her  tender  constituUon  did  declare, 

-- ^     ._.  '    ^c :/  ^*  Too  lady-Uhe  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.             Id. 

•re  names  of  an  insect:  ^.j,  ^^^  ^^  ^  l^yMphnt  peep. 

_  lady-day  IS  the  day  of  the  ^i   '^               Id.  Jueenal. 

annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virum :  lady-mantle,  i  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence  to 

lady  s-sltpper,   and   lady  Vsmock,    are   plants  :  the  ladies.                                              Guardian, 

ladylike,  elegant ;  delicate ;   becoming  a  lady :  Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west, 

ladyship,  the  title  of  a  lady.  Fly  where  tlie  man  is  found  that  I  love  besu    Gagf, 

Ah,  iMdie,  sayd  he,  shame  were  to  revoke  This  lady-fy  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 

The  forward  footing  for  an  hideous  shade  Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass. 

Vertue  gives  herself  light  through  darknesse  for  to  id, 

w^e.                        Spenser.  Faerie  Queene.  We  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies^ 

O  foolish  fairy's  son,  what  fury  mad  that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 

Hath  thee  incensed  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate?  account  only  of  a  face.    Addison  on  Attdent  Medals. 

Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had,  Her  summoning  handmaids  bore 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  latet  Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes. 

Spenser.  Byrom^ 
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L£L1US  (Caius),  surnamed  Sapiens,  a  Ro-  executed  a  successful  embassy  to  Pliilip  II.  of 
man  consul  and  orator,  who  distinguished  him-  Spain,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
self  in  Spain  in  the  war  against  Viriathus.  He  Antwerp ;  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  metro- 
is  highly  praised  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admi-  politan  church  of  Mechlin,  where  he  died  in 
tMe  description  of  the  intimate  friendship  1595.  He  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Lou- 
which  subsisted  between  Lslius  and  Scipio  Afri-  vain,  to  which  he  left  his  library,  medals,  and 
canus  the  Younger.    His  eloquence,  his  modesty,    curiosities. 

and  his  abilities,  acquired  him  a  great  reputation :  «    L£VIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 

and  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Terence  in  his  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Cicero.    lie  wrote 

comedies.    He  died  about  126  B.  C.  a  poem  entitled  Erotopagnia,  i.e.  love  sames. 

LiENA,  in  antiquity,  a  gown  worn  bytheRo-  Aulus  Gellius  and  Apuleius  quote  it.    Lsvius 

roan  augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.     With  also  composed  a  poem  entitled  The  Centaurs, 

this  gown  they  covered  their  heads  when  they  which  Festus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Petra- 

made  their  observations  on  birds,  &c.     See  rum. 

Augur.  LA  FERTE  Imbault  (M.  Theresa  Geoffrin, 

LAERTES,    in   febulous  ^  history,   king   of  marchioness  de)  was  the  daughter  of  madame 

Ithaca,  the  son  of  Aroesius  and  Chalcomedusa,  Geoffrin,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  1715.    She  mar- 

and  father  of  Ulysses.    Apollodorus  says  he  was  ried,  in  1733,  the  marquis  de  la  Ferte,  great 

one  of  the  Argonauts.  grandson  of  marshal  Ferte.    The  marchioness  de 

LiESTRYGONES,  in  fabulous  history,  the  la  Ferte  drew  up  a  series  of  extracts  firom  the 

most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily.    Some  su|)-  writingsof  the  Pagan  and  Christian  philosophers, 

pose  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  people  of  Leon-  for  the  instruction  of  the  grandchildren  of  Louis 

tium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to  the  Cy-  XV.;  and  was  grand  mistress  of  the  Lantreee- 

clops.    They  fed  on  human  flesh ;  and,  when  bus,  which  see.    She  distinguished  herself  by 

Ulysses  came  ontheir  coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships,  her  able  opposition  to  the  philosophical  French 

and  devoured  his  companions.    They  were  of  literati  of  the  last  century,  with  whom  her  mother 

a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer.    A  co-  had  been  connected.    She  died  at  Paris  in  1791. 

lony  of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  LAFITAU,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  a  mis- 

into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  sionaiy  in  America.    He  wrote  Moeurs  des  Sau- 

built  tlie  town  of  Formiae;  whence  the  epithet  va^es  Americains,  compar^es  aux  Mceurs  des 

of  Laestxygonia  is  oflen  used  for  that  of  For-  premiers  Temps,  Paris,  1723,  2  vols.  4to.    He 

miana.    *  died  about  1775. 

LAET  (John  De),  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  LAFITE  (Mary  Elizabeth  de),  a  French  lady, 

century,  bom  at  Antwerp.    He  was  director  of  bom  at  Paris  about  1750,  and  who  died  in  Lon- 

the  West  India  Company,  and  acquired  great  don  in  1794,  published  Reponses  &D^m6ler,ou 

skill  in  philology,  history,  and  geography.    He  Essai  d'une  Mani^re  d'exercer  TAttention,  Lau* 

wrote,  1.  A  Description  of  the  East  Indies,  in  sanne,   1791,   12mo.;    Entretiens,  Drames,  et 

French;   2.  Novus  Orbis,  Leyden,  163S,  fol.;  Contes  Moraux  k  TUsage  des  En&ns,  2  vols. 

3.  De  Hispanis  Regibus  et  Opibus;  4.  Respnb-  12mo.,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  and  several  times 

lica  Belgaram;  5.  Gallia;   6.  Turcici  imperii  reprinted.     She   also    translated    into  French 

Status;   7.  Persici   imperii  Status;  and  other  various  works  of  Wieland,  Gellert,  and  La vater. 

works.     He  died  in  1749.  LAG,  v.  n.,  a^,  kn.t.^      M.  Goth,  laggan  ; 

LAETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono-  Lag'geb,  n. «.               )  Sax.  latijan.  1  o  stay 

gynia  order,  and  pofyandria  class  of  plants:  behind;  move  tardily;  loiter:  as  an  adjective, 

COR. pentapetalous, ornone:cAL. pentaphyllous;  coming   behind;    sluggish;    slow;    deficient; 

the  frait  unilocular  and  trigonal :  seeds  have  a  last :  as  a  substantive,  the  h%  end ;   the  lowest 

pulpy  arillus  or  coat.    There  are  four  species,  class ;  he'  who  comes  last :    lagger,  an  idler,  a 

all  natives  of  America.    L.  apetala,  the  gum  loiterer. 

wood,  Dr.  Wright  informs  us,  is  very  common  in  Behind  her  fir  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 

the  woodlands  and  copses  of  Jamaica,  where  it  FaeriB  Queene, 

rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  thickness.  I  could  be  well  content 

The  tranks  axe  smooth  and  white ;  the  leaves  are  To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 

three  inches  long,  a  little  serrated,  and  somewhat  With  quiet  hours.         Shaktpeart.  Henry  iV, 

hairy.    The  stamina  are  yellow,  without  petals :  '  He,  poor  man,  by  yoor  first  order  died, 

the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum ;  and,  when  ripe.  And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 

opens  and  shows  a  number  of  small  seeds  in  a  Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 

reddish  pulp.     Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  branches.  That  came  too  %  to  aee  him  buried, 

suspended  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  discharge  a  ^^-  ^A^"*  ^^^' 

clear  turpentine  or  balsam,  which  concretes  into  The  rest  of  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  aenaton  or 

a  white  resin,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  Athens,  together  with  the  common  Ug  of  people, 

as  gum  sandarach.  yfh^X  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruction 

LfiVINUS  ToRREMTiHUS,  Called  also  Van-  ^^     ,         ,      ^    ^            ,           S*-^**- 

der  Bekin,  or  Torrentin,  a  native  of  Ghent,  edii-  /*»«  "^"^^  footed  who  come  /a^.  supply  U»c  show 

catcd  at  the  uniyeisity  of  Louvain.    He  after-  °^  '  '^""'t:\..\\  „«»  in.wM\.A  nnr^JT'     ^' 

J        J    al    *          /t*.  1        u       L      1..^  •     J  I  ahall  not  In/r  oenina,  nor  err 

wards  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  he  obtained  jhe  way,  thou  leading.                    Mllum. 

the  fnendship  of  the  most  illustnous  personages  jhe  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 

or  his  age.    On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries  I^jading  Crowdero  by  bia  side, 

l>e  was  made  canon  of  Liege,  and  vicar-^eneral  And  towed  him.  if  he  lagged  behind, 

I J  Ernest  de  Baviere,  bishop  of  that  see.    Having  Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind.     Hvdihrau 

^OL.  XII.  2   R 
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We  know  your  thoughts  of  HI,  that  laymen  are  LA  GRANGE  (Joseph  Louis),  an 'eminent 
Lag  souli,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  clay,  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  bora  at  Tu- 
Which  Heaven,  grown  weanr  of  more  perfect  work,  Hn,  November  25th  1736.  He  at  first  was  more 
Set  upnght  with  a  httlc  pufl  of  breath,  inclined  to  classical  tlian  to  mathematical  pur- 
Ana  bid  us  pass  for  men.  Drifden  i  Don  Sebastutn.  -„;,.  Km»  i.<i»:n»  .»<>»  ^uu  «  »a»^:.  ^f  u  ii-. 
She  pasi«d,  with  fear  and  fury  wUd  ;  kT  ™o^^\  T^  •  \S  i  ^  *  !!  *^' 
The  nuVse  wekt  lagging  after  with  the  chUd.  ^^  ™^«  »"^^  V"?'^  «  ^%  ^^^''  *i  ^^  *K? 

^  *  j}ryden,  ^^  sixteen,  that  he  became  professor  at  the  Royal 

If  he  finds  a  fairy  tag  in  light,  Artillery  school.    He  selected  from  this  period 

He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night.  *«  ™o«t  able  of  his  pupils  as  his  intimate 

/d,  friends,  and  thus  originated  the   academy  of 

The  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race.         Id.  Virgil,  Turin.     In  1759  this  institution  published  the 

Whatmakesmy  ram  the /a»  of  all  the  flock?  Pop*,  fi"*  volume  of  its  Transactions,  wherein   La 

The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past,  ^^^^   ^*  Wl»ed  the  theory  of  recurring 

Nor  found  they  lagged  too  slow,  nor  Bowed  too  fiist.  consequences,  and  the  doctnne  of  chances,  to 

Prior.  ^^  differential  calculus.  He  soon  after  corrected 

'   She  hourly  pressed  for  something  new ;  Newton's  calculations  of  the  motions  of  fluids. 

Ideas  came  into  her  mind  and  made  such  an  impression  in  his  favor  on 

So  fast,  his  lessons  lagged  behind.  Swift.  Euler,   that   he    soon    procured    him    to    be 

LAGAN,  or  Lagom  (from  Sax.  legan,  to  lie),  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy.     He 

in  sea  laws,  shipwrecked  goods,  left  on  the  sand,  °ow  visited  Paris,  where  he  published  his  famous 

or  ashore:  or  goods  cast  overboard  by  seamen  Mecanique  Analytique,  and   in   1766  was  ap- 

in  danger  of  shipwreck.  pointed  director  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  in 

LAGEMAN  (lagammannui*),  homo  habens  Physical  and   mathematical  science.     On  the 

legem,  or  homo  legalis  sen  legitimus,  such  as  ^eath  of  Frederick  II.  he  feturned  to  Pans ; 

we  call  now  good  men  of  the  jury.    The  word  *°<^>  thotigh  he  at  first  lost  his  pension,  when  the 

is  often  used  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  Laws  '^ew  institutions  were  form  ed  he  was  appointed 

of  Edward  the  Confessor,  c.  38.  professor  of  the  Normal  and  then  of  the  Poly- 

LAGEN,  Lacena,  in  antiquity,  a  measure  of  technic  school.    He  now  announced  his  Fonc- 

wine,    containing  six  sextarii:   whence    some  ^cns  Analytiques;  Le9ons  sur  le  calcul,  and 

derive  the  word  flagon.    The  lieutenant  of  the  Traits  de  Relations  numeriques  des  Equations  ; 

tower  has  the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  ^^^  undertook  a  new  edition  of  his  Mecanique 

vini  ante  malum  et  retro,  of  all  wine  ships  that  Analytique.    But  he  labored  in  these  pursuits 

come  upon  the  Thames;  and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  ^^  an  assiduity  unsuitable  to  his  health  and 

in  his  Antiquities  of  Cheshire,  interprets  lagena  ^»  ^^  <iied  in  the  midst  of  them  on  the  10th 

vini  a  bottle  of  wine.  of  April,  1813,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.    He 

LAGESTROEMIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  condescended  to  be  greatly  distinguished  by 

the  monogynia  order  and  polyandria  class  of  Napoleon,   and  was   member  of  his  Imperial 

plants :   con.  hexapetalous,  and  curled  :    cal.  institute  and  Board  of  Longitude,  senator,  and 

sexfid,  and  campanulated ;  there  are  many  star  count  of  the  empire,  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 

mina,  and  of  these  the  six  exterior  ones  are  of  Honor,  and  grand  cross  of  the  Imperial  Order 

thicker  than  the  rest,  and  longer  than  the  petals,  of  Re^union. 
Species  five,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  LA  GUERRE  (Louis),  a  painter  of  history 

LAGO  Maogiora,  a  lake  of  Italy.      See  on  ceilings,  staircases,  &c.,  being  an  imitator  of 

Maogiora.  Ihe  celebrated  Verrio.    His  father  being  master 

Lago  Negro.    See  Negro.  of  the  menagerie,  at  Versailles,  Louis  XIV.  was 

LAGOON  Island,  an  island  in  the  South  ^^e  god&ther  of  our  artist.    He  studied  under 

Sea,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in  the  middle,  Le  Brun,  and  came  to  England  at  the  age  of 

which    occupies   the  greatest  part,  of  it.      It  twenty,  when  he  was  immediately  employed  by 

abounds  with  trees.    The  natives  are  tall,  cop-  Verrio  upon   the  work  at  St.   Bartholomew's 

per-colored,  and  have  long  black  hair.    Their  Hospital.      He  was  subsequently  engaged  to 

weapons  are  poles  or  spikes  twice  as  long  as  ps^int  The   Labors   of  Hercules,   at  Hampton 

themselves.    Their  habitations  are  under  clumps  Court,  and  will  long  be  known  by  the  line  of 

of  palm  trees,  which  form  very  beautiful  groves.  Pope, 

This  island  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre. 

April  1769.    Within  a  mile  no  bottom  could  be  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1721. 
found  with  130  fathoms  of  line,  and  no  anchorage       LAGULLAS,  Cape,  the  most  southerly  point 

appeared  to  be  near.    Long.  139®  28'  W.,  lat.  of  Africa,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18^  47*  S.  The  name,  says  governor  Phillips,  in  his  voyage 

LAGOS,  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of  Portu-  to  Botany  Bay,  is  corrupted  from  the  original 

gal,  in  the  province  of  Algarva,  with  a  castle  Portuguese  Das  Agulhas,  i.  e.  Needle  Cape, 

near  the  sea,  and  a  harbour  having  good  anchor-  which  is  descriptive  of  its  form, 
age,  but  open  to  the  south-east,  and  of  difficult       LAGUNA,  or  San  Christoval  de  Lagune,  a 

entrance.    It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  considerable  town  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 

and  the  neighbourhood  yields  excellent  wine:  near  a  lake  so  named,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 

134  miles  south  of  Lisbon.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  and  a  fine 

LAGOON,  Middle,  -  North,  and    South,  square.    Long.  16°  20*  W.,  lat.  28°  30'  N.    See 

three  gulfs  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  Yucatan,  in  Teneriffe. 

about  long   88°  59'  W.,  and  lat.  17''  M'  to  18°        LAGUNES  of  Venici?  are  marshes  or  lakes 

40^  N.  in  Italy,  on  which  Venice  is  seated.    They  com* 
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municate  with  the  sea,  and  are  the  security  of  taken  by  Mohammed  Ghory.    This  city  was 

the  city.    There  are  about  sixty  islands  in  them,  afterwards  the  residence  of  an  Afghaun  provmcial 

which  together  make  a  bishop's  see.     Eurano  is  goyernment;  but  in   1520  was   seized   by  the 

the  most  considerable,  next  to  those  on  which  emperor  Baber,  and  became  the  occasional  resi- 

Venice  stands.  dence  of  the  Great  Moguls.    Akber  founded  th» 

LAGUNAS,  the  name  of  four  lakes  of  Peru;  palace  still  existing,  and  the  emperor  Jehangire 

three  in  Venezuela;  and  three  others   in  the  much  improved  the  city.  In  1609  it  is  described 

province  of  Nicaragua.  as  '  a  magnificent  city,    nearly   ten  miles  in 

LAGURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  length,   surrounded   by   a  fortification   having 

order  and  triandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  twelve  gates.    The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 

fourthygramina: GAL. bivalved, with avillotts awn;  palace  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver;  and 

exterior  petal:  cor.  terminated  by  two  awns»  the  royal  garden,  called  Shah  al  Imaret,  was 

with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted.    Species  one  superior   to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.' 

only,  L.  ovatus,  a  native  of  Guernsey.  At  present  this  city  is  daily  foiling  into  decay ; 

LAIIDACK,  a  town  and  mountainous  district  the  rich  inhabitants  emigrate  to  the  modern 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Hindostan,  situated  Seik  capital  Amretsir.  Still  the  city  contains 
between  tiie  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-seventh  some  handsome  temples  of  4he  Mogul  emperors, 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  and  manufoctories  for  all  kinds  of  warlike  in- 
north  and  east  by  Thibet,  and  on  the  west  by  struments,  and  a  foundry  of  brass  guns.  Long. 
Cashmere,  tributary  to  the  lama  of  Thibet.  73°  48'  E.,  lat.  31°  50'  N. 

Lahdack,  the  capital,  is  a  large  trading  town.        On    the  other  side  of  the  Ravey  at  Shah 

having  considerable  commerce  with  Cashmere  Durra,  about  two  miles  north  of  Lahore,  is  the 

and  China,  the   principal  article   of  which   is  celebrated  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  occupying 

goats'  hair.    Tlie  mhabitants  are  of  the  religion  nearly  600  yards  square.    It  is  sixty-six  paces 

of  fioodh,  but  pay  great  respect  to  the  lama  of  in  length  on  each  side,  and  still  in  tolerably 

Thibet.    Long.  78°  lO'  £.,  lat.  35°  N.  good  condition.     To  the  southward   is  to  be 

LAHN,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  which  flows  seen  the  tomb  of  Noorjehan  Begum,  a  building 

through  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  Upper  Hesse,  thirty-six  paces  square. 

passing  Marburg,  Giessen,  Wetzlar,  Nassau,  &c.        LAHOU,  a   considerable    $ea-p6rt    On    the 

It  joins  the  Rhine  near  Upper  Lahnstein,  and  is  Ivory  coast  of  Afirica.     It  is  of  the  greatest  com- 

navigable  as  far  as  Dietz.  mercial  importance  of  any  town  on  this  coast, 

LAHORE,  a  province  of  Hindostan,  belong-  and  said  to  be  a  league  in  extent.    Long.  5^  5 

iug  to  the  Seiks,  situated  between  the  thirtieth  W.,  lat.  5°  20'  N. 

and  thirty-fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and        LAHR,    a  manufacturing  town  of  Baden, 

about  320  miles  in  length,  by  220  in  breadth,  next  to  Pforzheim,  the   most    active  town  in 

This  province  is  wate'red  by  numerous  rivers,  that  duchy.     Its   manu&ctures  are   of  linens, 

and  under  a  good  government  would  be  very  woollens,    cottons,    tobacco,  and   leather,  and 

fertile;  but  owing  to  its  various  revolutions,  and  have  wholly  arisen  since  the  year  1780,  when 

Its  being  possessed  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefi,  this  was  a  mere  village.     It  is  eighteen  miles 

it  is  now  one  of  the  most  barren  and  worst  cul-  S.  S.  E.  of  Strasburg,  and  twenty  three  nortli  of 

tivated  districts  of  India.     It  however  produces  Freyburg. 

aUihe  eastern  grains  and  fruiu;  sugar,  totacco.        lA'lC,  -j       Pr.   /««/«,•    Lat.   fairu.  . • 

cotton,  salt,  &c. ;  and  m  Its  moantains  are  found        La'ick.h.  ».     f  <^,   ^     ^'  it,.   »a„„i.    ~. 
tlie  woods  and  fruits  of  Europe.    It  also  pro-        La'ical,  «rf;.    (  ^''i^iTL^  fht  r^v 
duces  fine  cattle,  and  excellent  torses.    Its  river.        La'ity,  n. ..      )  '^""""  ^"""  *^  "^"^^ 
are  the  Suttelege,  the  Beyah,  Ravey,  Chunab,        In  ail  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 

Jhylum  or  Behut,  and  the  Indus.    As  well  as  laicaL  Camden. 

its  Seik  inhabitants,  here  are  a  great  number  of       To  say  that  the  laity  should  govern  the  chuich. 

Mahommedans  and  Jauts,  and  other  Hindoos,  when  all  ecclesiasUcal  ministnes  are  committed  to 

The  north-west  part  belongs  to  the  Afghauns,  and  the  clergy,  is  to  say,  Scnpture  means  m)t^i»haut  wys. 

Uhore  and  its  "*^ig»^*>o^'»;^2  ^^""u   ™Sv        ^^ome  prophesied,  some  interpreted  •  and/there- 

Singh.      TheSeik    government  is  a  imlitory  ^^^    .^  ^  ^^  .    ^^^  ^        ^/^l^i„^  ^1,^^  ^^  „^,t 

aristocracy.  They  can  bnng  an  army  of  100,000  ^^j,  ^  ^  ^-^^"^  whoever  in  the  ages  apostolical  was 

cavalry,  it  is  said,  into  the  field.    This  provmce  ^q^  ^  preacher.  W. 

was  the  territory  of  Poms,  who  opposed  Alex-        xhe  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a  mere 

ander.    A.  D.  977,  it  was  governed  by  an  inde-  laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.       Ayliffe*t  Parergan, 
pendent  rajah,  named  Jeipal.    The  chief  towns        An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
are  Lahore  and  Amretsir.  humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 

Lauore,  the  capital  of  the  province,  .s  situa-    equally  adorns  every  station  of  life.  Swift. 

ated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Ravey,  which  LAINEZ  (James),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of 
is  here  at  all  times  about  300  yards  broad ;  but  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  second  general  of  the 
in  tlie  rainy  season  frequently  overflows  iU  Jesuits.  Havinsr  procured  from  the  pope  Paui 
banks.  At  an  early  period  of  Hindoo  history  IV.  the  perpetual  generalship  of  the  order,  he 
this  cit>  was  well  knovni,  and  was  taken  by  the  induced  the  pontiff"  to  ratify  the  following 
Mahommedans  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  privileges :— 1 .  The  right  of  making  all  sorts  of 
It  formed  their  frontier  garrison  till  about  contracte  (without  the  privity  of  the  community) 
1157,  when  we  find  sultan  Khusero  making  vested  in  the  generals  and  their  delegates.  2. 
it  his  residence.  After  being  the  capital  of  That  of  giving  authenticity  to  all  commenU  and 
Hindostan,  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  it  was    explanations   of  their    constituUons.      3.   1  he 
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power  of  making  new,  and   altering  the  old  Non  cuivis  homini  oontingit  adire  CotintliiiB. 

cvMistiiations;   this    opened  the  dod^  to  their  Demosthenes  himself,  the  celebrated  orator,  is 

bloody  political  tenets,  which  are  not  to  be  g^id  to  have  visited  Corinth  for  her  sake ;  but, 

attributed  to  Loyola.    4.  That  of  having  prisons  ^hen  he  was  informed  of  her  terms,  he  departed, 

independent  of  the  secular  authority,  in  which  saying,  he  would  not  purchase  repentance  at  so 

they  put  to  death  refractory  brethren.    Lainei  dear  a  price.    She  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  the 

died  in  1565,  aged  fifty-three.  philosophers  who  pretended  to  have  gained  a  su- 

LAING  (Malcolm),  a  modem  Scottish  his-  periority  over  their  passions,  and  yet  were  at  her 

torian,   was  bom    at  Stryorey  in   Orkney  in  door  as  often  as  others.    She  wasassassinaUl  in 

1762,  and  educated  at  Kirkwall.    He  was  re-  Thessaly  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  A.  A.C. 

moved  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  350, 

view  to  the  bar.      On  the  death  of  Dr.  Heniy  LAI-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  city  of  China  of  the 

he  completed  the    unfinished    volume  of  his  first  j^^nk  in  the  south  coast  of  Uie  gulf  of  Pe- 

History  of  England.     But  his  chief  work  is  a  tche-lee   in  the   province   of  Shatong.      It  is 

History  of  Scotland,  4  vols.   8vo.      He  was  on  a  tongue  of  land  terminating  on  one  side  in 

brought  into  parliament  by  the  Whigs  in  1806.  the  gulf,  and  on  the  other  in  a  lofty  range  of 

He  edited  also  a  new  edition  of  Ossian  of  some  hills.    Long.  114®  46'  E.,  lat  37**  9r  N. 

rapute,  and  died  in  1819.  LAKE  (Gerard),  lord  viscount  Lake,  a  distis- 

Laing  (Alexander  Gordon),   was   bom   at  guished  English  general,  was  bora  in  1744,  and 

Edinburgh,  in  1794,  entered  the  army,  served  at  the  age  of  fourteen  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 

for  several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  the  guards.     During  the  seven  years'  war,  be 

1820,  was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone.    In  1821—22,  served  in  Germany,  and  in  1781  in  America, 

he  was  despatched   on  several  missions  from  under  Comwallis.      After  the   taking  of  New 

Sierra  Leone,  through  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  York  he  returned  home,  and  became  aid-de- 

and  Soolima  countries,  with  the  view  of  forming  camp  to  the  king.      In  Holland  he  commanded 

commercial  arrangements.    In  1826,  he  under-  the  first  brigade  of  the  guards,  aud  was  distin- 

took  to  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo,  and  started  guished  in  several  engagements  in  1793  and  1794. 

from  Tripoli,  crossing  the  desert  by  way  of  Gha-  in  I8OO  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 

damir.    On  his  journey  he  was  attacked  by  a  British  forces  in  India;  and  in  September  1803 

band  of  Tuaricks,  who  wounded  him  severely,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Mahratta  army  and  the 

and  left  him  for  dead.    He,  however,  recovered,  French  general  Perron,  which  resulted  in  the 

and  reached  Timbuctoo,  August  18,  where  he  capture    of  Delhi.      He  afterwards    defeated 

remained  upwards  of  a  month.    Being  obliged  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  returned  to  England  in 

to  leave  Timbuctoo  by  the  sultan  of  Masma,  September  1807,  when  he  was  created  lord  Lake, 

into  whose  power  the  city  had  ftdlen,  he  hired  a  baron  of  Delhi  and  Laswarri.    Soon  after  he 

Moorish   merchant  to  accompany  and  protect  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount,  and  made 

him  on  his  route  by  Sego  to  the  coast.    Three  governor  of  Plymouth.     He  died  after  a  short 

days  after  leaving  the  city,  he  was  murdered  by  illness,  February  21st  1808. 

the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  guard  him.  Lake,  n.i.      Sax.  lac ;  Fr.  lae;  Lat  irw; 

LAIR,  n.  f.    Fr.  ^,  a  forest :   Goth,  /i^;  l\a\.lago.    A  large  inland  piece  of  water.    See 

Dan.  liaer.    The  habitation  of  a  wild  beast.  below. 

LAIRD,  n.  f .   Sax,  Hapoiw.    The  lord  of  a  jjow  nearer  to  the  Stygian  hSm  they  draw, 

"'^^''^  »I?^««l!**li'        .V                         ^      .  .^  Whom  from  the  shore  the  surly  boatman  saw, 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  emment  Flemish  Obwrvcd  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood, 
painter,  born  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  received  his  And  marked  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood, 
chief  instructions  from  his  ftither  Reniere  de  Drydjou 
Lairesse,  though  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Bar-  He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  laku, 
tolet     He  first  settled  at  Utrecht,  but,  removing  And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes.  /^ 
to  Amsterdam,  soon  rose  to  affluence  and  re-  A  brow  like  a  Midsummer  lalm, 
puUtion.      His  historical   designs  are   distin-  Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
guished  by  grandeur  of  composition :  and  the  When  waves  no  murmur  date  to  make, 
back  grounds  are  rich    in   architecture.      He  And  heaven  beholds  her  &ce  within, 
had  a  singular  method  of  working,  playing  Bjinm* 
on   the  violin,  and  dancing,  alternately.    He  A  Lake  is  a  collection  of  waters  contained  in 
had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  painters ;  some  cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  ex- 
and  three  brothers,  Ernest,  James,  and  John ;  tent,  surrounded  with  land,  and  having  nu  coin- 
Ernest  and  John  painted  animals,  and  James  munication  with   the  ocean.     Lakes  may  be 
flowers.    He  also  engraved  in  aquafortis;  and  divided  into  four  kinds.     1.   Such  as  neither 
wrote  an  excellent  work  on  the  art,  which  has  receive  nor  send  forth  rivers.    2.  Such  as  emit 
been  translated  into  English,  and   printed  in  riven,  without  receiving  any.     3.  Such  as  re- 
London  both  in  4to.  and  8vo.    He  died  at  ceive  rivers,  without  emitting  any.    And,  4, 
Amsterdam,  in  1711.  Such  as  both  receive  and  send  forth  riven.     ^ 
LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Ti-  the  fint  kind  some  are  temporary  and  others  per- 
mandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bom  at  eimial.      Most  of  those  tnat  are  temporary  o^ 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.    She  sold  her  (avon  first  at  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the  cavity  of  depret- 
Corinth  for  10,000  drachms,  and  the  vast  num-  sion  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  lodced. 
ber  of  her  loven  of  alt  ranks  sufficiently  prove  There  are  also  several  of  this  kind  formed  br 
her  personal  charms.     The  extravagant  price  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  and  Niger;  and  in 
her  embraces  became  proverbial :—  Hussia,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  many  lakes  vt 
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formed,  partly  by  the  rains,  and  partly  by  the  into  a  kind  of  roagistery  for  the  use  of  painters  : 

melting  of  the  ice  and  snow;  but  the  perennial  one  of  the  finest  and  first  inren ted  of  which  was 

lakes,  which  neither  leceiTe  nor  emit  nvers,  are  gum  lacca,  or  laque,  from  which  all  the  rest  are 

supposed  to  arise  from  subterraneous  springs,  by  called  by  the  common  name  lakes.    Tlie  priaeipal 

which  they  are  constantly  supplied.    The  second  lakes  are  carmine,  Florence-lake,  and  lake  from 

kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  receiving  madder. 

rivers,  is  very  numerous.  Many  rivers  fiow  For  the  preparation  of  carmine,  four  ounces 
from  these  as  out  of  cisterns :  where  their  springs  of  finely  pulverised  cochineal  are  to  be  poured 
being  situated  low  within  a  hollow,  first  nil  the  into  four  or  five  quarts  of  distilled  water,  that 
cavity  and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  ca-  has  been  previously  boiled  in  a  pewter  kettle, 
pacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  it  oveilows  and  boiled  with  it  for  the  space  of  six  minutes 
and  forms  a  river.  Of  this  kind  are  Lake  Odium,  longer  (some  advise  to  add  during  the  boiling 
at  the  head  of  the  Tanais ;  lake  Adac,  whence  two  drachms  of  pulverised  crystals  of  tartar) 
a  head  water  of  the  Tigris  flows ;  Lake  Ozero  Eight  scruples  of  Roman  alum  in  powder  are 
or  White  Lake,  in  Russia,  the  source  of  the  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  kept  upon 
Shaksna ;  and  the  great  Lake  Chaamay,  whence  the  fire  one  minute  longer.  As  soon  as  tlie 
flow  four  very  large  rivers,  which  water  the  coun-  gross  powder  has  subsided  to  the  bottom,  and 
tries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.,  viz.  the  Menan,  the  the  decoction  has  become  clear,  the  latter  i^i 
Asa,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c.  The  to  be  carefully  decanted  into  large  cylindricii 
third  species  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but  glasses,  covered  over,  and  kept  undisturbed,  till 
€mit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  those  a  fine  powder  is  observed  to  have  settled  at  the 
rivers,  which,  m  their  progress  from  weir  source,  bottom.  The  superincumbent  liquor  is  then  to 
felling  into  some  extensive  car ity,  are  collected  be  poured  off  from  this  powder,  and  the  powder 
together,  and  form  a  lake  of  such  dimensions  as  gradually  dried.  From  the  decanted  liquor, 
may  lose  as  much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  which  is  still  much  colored,  the  rest  of  the  color- 
receives  from  these  sources;  of  this  kind  is  that  ing  matter  may  be  separated  by  means  of  the  so- 
great  lake  called  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  lake  As-  lution  of  tin,  when  it  yields  a  carmine  but  little 
phaltites,  also  called  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  several  inf<^rior  to  the  other. 

others.    Of  the  fourth  species,  which  both  re-       For  the  preparation  of  Florentine  lake,  the 

ceive  and  emit  rivers,  are  reckoned  three  kinds,  sediment  of  cocnineal,  that  remained  in  the  kettle 

as  the  quantity  they  emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  after  the  carmine  has  been  taken,  may  be  boiled 

less,  thaii  they  receive.    If  it  be  greater,  they  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  the  red 

must  be  supplied  by  springs  at  the  bottom ;  if  liquor  likewise,  that  remained  after  the  prepara- 

less,  the  surplus  of  the  water  is  probably  spent  tion  of  the  carmine,  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole 

in  exhalations ;  and  if  equal,  their  springs  just  precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin.     The  red 

supply  as  much  water  as  runs  off,  ana  is  evapo-  precipitate  must  be  frequently  edulcorated  with 

rated  by  the  sun.      Lakes  are  also  distinguished  water.    Exclusively  of  this,  two  ounces  of  fresh 

into  ftesh-water  and  salt-water  lakes.  Dr.  Halley  cochineal,  and  one  of  crystals  of  tartar,  are  to  be 

is  of  opinion  that  all  great  perennial  lakes  are  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  poured 

saline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  and  off  clear  and  precipitated  with  the  solution  of 

that  this  saltness  increases  with  time.     Large  tin,  and  the  precipitate  washed.    At  the  same 

lakes  answer  the  most  valuable  purposes  in  the  time  two  pounds  of  alum  are  also  to  be  dis- 

northem  regions,  the  warm  vapors  that  arise  from  solved  in  water,  precipitated  with  a  lixivium  of 

them  moderating  the  extreme  cold ;    and  in  potassa,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed 

warmer  climates,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  with  boiling  water.    Finally,  both  precipitates 

the  exhalations  raised  from  them  by  the  sun  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  their  liquid  state,  put 

cause  the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  upon  a  filter  and  dried.    For  the  preparation  of 

lefresbed    with  frequent  showers,  and   conse-  a  cheaper  sort,  instead  of  cochineal,  one  pound 

quently  prevent  their  becoming  barren  deserts,  of  Brasil  wood  may  be  employed  in  the  preced- 

Lake  of  a  TH0USA^D  Islands,  is  a  lake  of  ing  manner, 
the  Sl  Lawrence,  formed  after  it  leaves  Lake  On-        For  the  foUovring  process  for  making  a  lake 

tario,  and  so  called  from  the  number  of  islands  from  madder,  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  Sir  H. 

with  which  it  is  interspersed.      It  is  twenty-five  C.  Englefield  their  gold  medal.     Enclose  two 

miles  in  length,  and  about  six  broad.  ounces  troy  of  the  finest  Dutch  crop  madder  in 

Lake  of  the  Hills  a  large  lake  of  North-  a  base  of  fine  and  strong  calico,  large  enough  to 

West  America,  in  length  about  200  miles,  and  hold  three  or  four  times  as  much.     Put  it  into  a 

from  fifty  to  twenty-five  miles  broad.  large  marble  or  porcelain  mortar,  and  pour  on 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  Lake  Du  Bois,  a  it  a  pint  of  clear  soft  water,  cold.    Press  the  bag 

lake  of  North  America,  seventy  miles  lontc,  and  in  every  direction,  and  pound  and  rub  it  about 

forty  wide.      Its  name  is  taken  from  the  quanti-  with  a  pestle,  as  much  as  can  be  done  without 

ties  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  &c.,  which  grow  on  its  tearing  it,  and,  when  the  water  is  loaded  with 

banks ;  and  it  has  a  few  small  islands.    Lon^.  color,  pour  it  off.     Repeat  this  process  till  the 

95*  20*  W.,  lat.  54°  36'  N.  "  water  comes  off  but  slightly  tinged,  for  which 

Lake,  n.  s.    A  color.    See  Lac.  about  five  pints  will  be  suflicient.     Heat  all  the 

I  have  been  told  that  tungsten  has  been  employed  liquor  in  an  earthen  or  silver  vessel,  till  it  is 

in  France  to  precipitate  the  coloring  matter  from  near  boiling,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin, 

certain  woods  for  the  purpoie  of  forming  lakes  for  into  which  a  troy  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  a 

the  limners'  use.  Forkfi^i  Chemical  Cateehiem.  pint  of  boiling  soft  water  has  been  previously 

Lake,  a  preparation  of  different  substances  put    Stir  the  mivture  together,  and,  while  stir- 
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rin]j,  pour  ia  gently  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  the  seed-lac.      The  lake  with  Brasil  wood  may 

of  a  saturated  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  po-  be    also   made   by   adding  half   an    ounce  of 

tassa.      Let  it  stand  till  cold  to  settle ;  pour  off  anotto   to   each  pound  of  the   wood  ;    bat  the 

the  clear  vellow  liquor ;  add  to  the  precipitate  anotto  must  be  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  pearl- 

a  quart  of  boiling  soft  water,  stirring  it  well ;  ashes.    There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought 

and,  when  cold,  separate  by  filtration  the  lake,  from  China ;  but  as  it  does  not   mix  well  with 

which  should  weigh  half  an  ounce.   If  less  alum  either  water  or  oil,  though  it  dissolves  entirely  in 

be  employed,  the  color  will  be  somewhat  deeper ;  spirit  of  wine,  it  is  of  no  use  in  our  painting. 

>vith   less  than  three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  the  This    has    been   erroneously    called    safflower. 

whole  of  the  coloring  matter  will  not  unite  with  Orange  Lake  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  preci- 

the  alumina.  pitated  together  with  the  earth  of  alum.      This 

Almost  all  vegetable  coloring  matters  may  be  pigment,  which  is  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and 

precipitated  into  lakes,  more  or  less  beautiful,  by  tit  for  varnish  pnunting,  and  also  for  putting  under 

means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin.    For  instance  of  crystal  to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet,  may  be  pre- 

turmeric  a  fine  lake  may  be  thus  made  : — ^Take  a  pared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  best  anotto 

pound  of  turmeric  root  in  fine  powder,  three  and  one  pound  of  pearl-ashes  half  an  hour  in  a 

pints  of  water,  aud  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar ;  gallon    oi    water,  and   straining    the    solution 

out  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  let  them  through  paper.     Mix  gradually  with  this  solution 

boil   together  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till  the  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of 

water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root,  water ;  desisting  when  ebullition  ceases.     Treat 

and  will  stain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow,  the  sediment  in  the  manner  already  directed  for 

Filter  this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  strong  other  kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  square  or 

solution  of  rock  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  round  lozenges. 

matter  is  all  curdled  together  and  precipitated ;        LAKTHO,  or  Lactho,  a  province  of  the  inte- 

ufler  this  pour  the  whole  into  a  filter  ot  paper,  rior  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  tributary  to 

and  the  water  will  run  off  and  leave  the  yellow  Cochin  China.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 

matter  behind.      It  is  to  be  washed  many  times  Laos,  on  the  north  and  east  by  Tungquin,  and 

with  fresh  water,  till  the  water  comes  off  insipid,  on  the  west  by  China.     It  has  never  been  ex- 

and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful  yellow  called  plored  by  any  European. 

lake  of  turmeric,  and  used  in  painting.     In  this        Laktho  is  described  by  the  Tungquinese  as 

manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the  tinging  throughout  mountainous,  rocky,   covered  with 

substances  that  are  of  a  strong  texture,  as  mad-  jungle,  and  destitute  of  navigable   rivers ;  the 

der,  logwood,  &c.      A  yellow  lake  for  painting  air,  it  is  added,  is  pestilential  to  the  constitutions 

is  made  from  broom  flowers  thus : — Make  a  lie  of  strangers,  and  the  water  extremely  unwhole- 

of  potassa  and  lime  pretty  strong  ;  in  this  boil,  some.    But  the  climate  is  cooler  than  Tungquin. 

at  a  gentle  fire,  fresh  broom  flowers  till  they  are  Between  Tungquin   and  Laktho   travellers  are 

white,  the  lie  having  extracted  all  their  color ;  obliged  to  traverse  for  three  or  four  days  a  wild 

then  take  out  the  flowers,  and  put  the  lie  to  boil  uninhabited  tract,  and  in  the  interior  of  th**  latter 

in  earthen  vessels  over  the  fire;  add  as  much  country  the  population  is  dispersed  in  small  and  ' 

alum  as  the  liquor  will  dissolve ;  then  empty  this  savage  communities,  whose  aialects  are  unintel- 

lie  into  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  and  it  will  give  ligible  to  each  other.    They  are  governed  by 

a  yellow  color  at  the  bottom.    Let  all  settle,  and  hereditary  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  m  perpetual 

decant  off  the  clear  liquor.      Wash  the  powder  hostilities. 

found  at  the  bottom  with  more  water,  till  all  the  Salt  fish,  oil,  and  some  silk  stuffs  for  the 
salts  of  the  lie  are  washed  off;  then  separate  the  chiefs,  are  imported  from  Tungquin  ;  the  exports 
yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  It  proves  are  chiefly  buffaloes  and  cotton.  There  is  no 
a  very  valuable  yellow.  A  beautiful  lake  may  coin  current  here  except  what  is  procured  from 
be  prepared  from  Brasil  wood,  by  boiling  three  Tungquin,  the  general  traffic  being  carried  on  by 
pounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  three  barter,  in  which  buffaloes  are  the  medium  of  ex- 
pounds of  common  salt  in  three  gallons  of  water,  change.  But  in  some  parts  shells,  or  cowries, 
and  filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  the  paper ;  are  used  in  dealing  for  articles  of  little  value, 
add  to  this  a  solution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  The  Tungquinese  speak  of  several  extraordinaiy 
three  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  three  pounds  natural  caverns,  which  are  found  here.  One  is 
of  the  best  pearl  ashes  in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  said  to  be  a  mile  across. 

water,  and  purify  it  by  filtering ;  put  this  gradu-  LALAND,  or  Laaland,  an  island  of  Den- 
ally  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  of^  the  color  ap-  mark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  the  third  of 
pear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid  be  left  clear  the  Danish  islands  in  size,  is  eleven  leagues 
and  colorless.  But  if  any  appearance  of  purple  long,  and  six  to  three  broad,  containing  240 
be  seen,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  solution  of  square  miles,  and  40,000  inhabitants.  It  is  so 
alum  by  degrees,  till  a  scarlet  hue  be  produced,  low,  that  considerable  portions  of  its  coasts  are 
Then  pursue  the  directions  given  in  the  first  inundated  during  the  elevations  of  the  sea,  and 
process  with  regard  to  the  sediment.  If  half  a  the  climate  is  not  considered  healthy ;  it  is,  how- 
pound  of  seed-lac  be  added  to  the  solution  of  ever,  so  fertile, that  it  is  said  to  produce  as  much 
pearl-ashes,  and  dissolved  in  it  before  its  purifi-  wheat,,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  lentils, 
cation  by  the  filter,  and  two  pounds  of  the  wood,  hops,  and  flax,  as  all  the  other  islands  together, 
and  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common  salt  It  has  besides  considerable  forests  of  oaks, 
and  w:\ter  be  used  in  the  colored  solution,  a  lake  whose  acorns  feed  vast  herds  of  swine,  and  pro- 
will  \w  produced  that  will  stand  well  in  oil  or  duces  a  great  quantity  of  pearl  herb.  It  is  al?o 
water,  but  is  not  so  transparent  in  oil  as  without  much  frequented  by  aquatic  birds,  whose  feathers 
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.iSbrd  a  profitable  export.  It  has  five  towns,  LALLY  (Thomas  Arthur,  count),  a  native  ut 
viz.  Naskow,  the  chief  place,  on  the  west,  1500  Ireland,  who  attached  himself  to  the  house  of 
inhabitants ;  Saxekcebing  on  the  north,  Nysted  Stuart,  and  entered  in^o  the  French  service. 
on  the  south-east,  Rodby  on  the  south,  and  Ma-  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
riaboe  on  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Fontenoy,  and  became  appointed  brigadier- 
LALANDE,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  bom  in  general.  In  1756  he  was  made  governor  of  Poo- 
France  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  dicherry,  which  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
Before  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  admitted  to  the  English,  when  public  clamor  ran  so  high 
into  almost  all  the  learned  academies  of  the  against  him  that  be  was  beheaded  by  a  most  un- 
world,  and  pensioned  by  the  principal  monarchs  just  sentence  in  1766.  His  son,  M.  Lally  de 
of  the  continent.  He  travelled  through  nearly  Tollendal,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  estates 
all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  was  every  where  of  his  father,  and  a  reversal  of  tlie  proceedings 
received  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  en-  against  him. 

thusiastic  respect,  not  only  by  the  learned  of  LA LUZ ERNE  (Cssar  William  de),cardina]| 
every  description,  but  by  all  who  were  most  was  descended  of  an  ancient  Norman  fiimily,  and 
distinguished  in  rank  or  fortune.  In  Italy  he  born  at  Paris  in  1738.  He  studied  in  the  semi- 
was  overwhelmed  with  attentions  by  Clement  naiy  of  St.  Magloire,  and  the  house  of  Navarre, 
XIII.,  and  pursued,  from  the  remotest  extremi-  and  obtained  orders  in  1762.  In  1765  he  was 
ties  of  that  country,  by  its  most  distinguished  elected  agent-general  of  the  French  clergy.  In 
ornaments.  He  found  his  bust  in  most  of  the  1770  Louis  XV.  nominated  him  to  the  ducal 
observatories  of  Germany.  His  reception  in  episcopal  see  of  Langres;  and  in  1773  he  pro- 
England  was  also  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  nounced  his  majesty's  funeral  oration.  In  1788 
His  works  embrace  more  than  sixty  ponderous  he  became  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states- 
volumes,  and  correspond,  by  their  learning  and  general,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  proposed 
utility,  to  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  representative 
Lalande,  if  not  the  roost  profound  and  original,  system.  He  was  president  of  the  constituent 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  astronomers  assembly  on  the  31st  of  August  1789 ;  but  soon 
France  ever  produced.  But  he  was  remarkable  after  emigrated  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  re- 
for  egregious  vanity,  and  for  the  broadest  eccen-  moved  to  Italy.  In  1802  he  published  a  pastoral 
tricities  of  character.  By  a  singular  perversion  letter,  announcing  his  submission  to  Napoleon's 
of  intellect,  he  became  a  professed  atheist  about  concordat ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  pronounced  was  invited  to  re-assume  his  rank  of  duke,  soon 
in  the  year  1793,  in  the  Pantheon,  a  discourse  after  which  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  died  at 
against  the  existence  of  a  God,  with  the  bonnet  Paris  in  1822.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
rouge  upon  his  bead,  and  displayed  on  this  sub-  include  Dissertation  sur  la  liberty  de  Thomme. 
ject  the  most  absolute  insanity  during  the  rest  of  Sur  TExistence  et  les  Attributs  de  Dieu.  In- 
his  life.  This  monstrous  infatuation  betrayed  structious  Pastorales  sur  le  Schisme  de  France, 
him  into  the  most  whimsical  acts  of  extrava-  1808,2  vols.  12mo.  Dissertation  sur  les  Eglises 
gance;  and  particularly  into  the  publication  of  Catholiques-Protestantes,  1816,  2  vols.  12mo. 
a  Dictionary  of  Atheists,  in  whicn  he  enregis-  Dissertation  sur  la  V^erit6  de  la  Religion,  2  vols, 
tered  not  only  many  of  '  the  illustrious  dead/  12mo.  Sur  la  Difii§rence  de  la  Constitution 
hut  a  great  number  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Francaise  de  la  Constitution  Anglaise,  1816, 8 vo. 
among  these  some  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  Sur  la  Responsibility  des  Ministres,  1816,  8vo. 
the  empire.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  fol-  LAMA,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  rather  god, 
lowing  occurrence  in  the  Institute : — ^At  an  ex-  of  the  Asiatic  Tartary.  The  lama  is  not  only 
traurdinary  sitting  of  all  the  classes  convoked  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  also 
for  the  purpose,  when  Lalande  was  present,  a  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  send  him  rich  pre- 
letter  from  the  emperor  was  announced,  and  sents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him  adoratiou, 
read  aloud,  in  which  it  declared  that  M.  de  La-  calling  him  lama  congiu,  i.  e.  god,  the  everlasting 
lande  had  fallen  into  a  stale  of  dota^,  and  was  father  of  heaven.  He  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in 
forbidden  to  publish  thereafter  any  thing  under  a  secret  place  in  his  palace,  amidst  a  great 
his  own  name.  The  old  astronomer  rose  very  number  of  lamps,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
solemnly,  bowed  low,  and  replied,  that  he  would  cushion,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
certainly  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty.  His  stones.  They  prostrate  themselves  before  him  at 
atheistical  absurdities  deserved,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  distance,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kiss 
repressed,  but,  besides  the  singularity  of  this  even  his  feet.  He  is  called  the  great  lama,  or 
form  of  interdiction,  there  was  an  unnecessary  lama  of  lamas ;  that  is,  priest  of  priests.  The 
degree  of  severity  in  it,  as  the  end  might  have  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the  grand  lama 
been  attained  without  so  public  a  humiliation,  seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his 
Lalande  had  the  misfortune  of  living  to  see  a  soul  in  fact  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look 
maxim  verified  in  his  own  regard,  which  has  for  another  younger  or  better;  and  it  is  dis- 
been  exemplified  in  every  age  and  country, —  covered  again  in  the  body  of  some  child,  by 
that  some  disciples  may  become  superior  to  their  certain  tokens  known  only  to  the  lamas  or 
mastersi  But  he  was,  nevertheless^  at  all  times  priests,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  A 
among  the  luminaries  of  science,  and  to  him  particular  account  of  the  pompous  ceremonies 
astronomy  was  indebted  for  more  substantial  attending  the  inauguration  of  tne  infant  lama  in 
and  unremitted  services,  than  to  any  one  of  his  Thibet  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
contemporaries.  He  died,  we  believe,  in  Paris  Researches, 
in  1810.  '    Lama,  in  zoolof^y.     See  C>melvs 
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L\MAtM03^  ■Moiicasn  o/Aavmnua.  in  'hn        Ceaa  s  jnatr  '^. 

:wftm  eaL.*d  ^mexL,  by  sook  fn-.coiei  to  be  the  ^^^^  J*«  ^a^  r^uinnati 
IiiiztMsiC  St  tn4C  ^motr»,  fi?iu:«fi  oa  cne  raad  &> 
f>MHiar.  It  itantds  on  the  iw>rr..v«!t  oair  of  t&e 
■Mfintuns  of  SaflWB,  antd  b  n.iner  tnaa  tiiose  of 
Ticrre ;  bot  3lr.  Birace  nedux»  it  mSsnat  to  ciiafle 
«•  the  flrMth-eaiC.  Tie  very  !u«;ieit  part  of  tiie 
mhieh  §nm  h^nm  aoocan  to  be 
s  a  hfze  pia^Ov  fuil  of  spciD^ 
«h'^  ane  the  sonrces  of  no4t  of  the  nvns  in 
thia  part  ef  Ab^wmo.  The  rJlasnof  cib  bukB' 

fe»  are  oeenpied  !iy  Mae  of  the  laort  ancieat        L&mb*  in  Bwiocy.    See  Ons^ 

Abwuantatk  tnbes.  of  the  int  year  b  called 

LAMARe4L'E;3laiim.l:aa,aFreKii2eBeraI,  ftaili  a  ewe  hog;  in  the 

ham  m  Ae  y<«r  1773,  aad  entoed  the  asvy  a  neddez,  and  tHe  female  a 

a*  a  private  scuijer,  at  an  early  a^e.    Hb  ab-  hty  aeason  &>r  vearuiu  taaeai 

and  4pint  soon  efevaicd  him  to  &e  rank  of  cap-  weeks  od  ;    md  abo«t 

tain  of  9miad.ers,  xA  «h#n  he  icjched  the  age  shooid  be  separated  fincxn  the  ^""'^r^^  and  soch 

of  twenty  jcan,  he  wa»  adjntant-^BBcraL     He  Bales  as  are  doc  deszned  ^jt 
wae  distinguished  in  the  wan  of  the  RepcMic       Luca  ( Sir  James  Bbnd  Bw^esy  DT  C.  I«)bart, 

Ansteri'tz,  Tyro),  5a;^ieSy  Wi^ram,  witne»ed  anm^^.;oas  Engluhwnxer  m  geneml  bterature, 

hi5  br.i.iant  anoos,  and  Italy  and  Spnio  were  *»  t^  son  of  Gcoc^  Barzes»  esq.,  an  officer  of 

also  theatres  of  bi«  celebrity.    Upon  the  return  ^  ^my^  boluui^  the  aitxiiiu>Q  of  ooiDpCroUer* 

of  5apo(eon  firoro  Elba,  Laasarqae  was  appoint-  general  uf  the  cnstoos  in  Scociand.     Our  nnilior 

cd  to  the  comfnan<i  of  Pivis,  and  gcneral-io-  ^as  bom  at  Gibtahar  Jane  8th,  1752,  nod  edn- 

cbief  cf  the  anny  of  La  Vendee.  The  Bourbons  cated  at  Westminsier  acfaool,  and    UniTersity 

pffoscribed  this  brave  officer,  bnt  the  inte^.ty  of  College,  Oxfecd.    On  quitting  tbe   University 

his  character  obtained  for  him  a  permission  to  re-  1^  maide  a  Umr  of  Europe;  uid  oo  his  return 

tarn  to  bis  cr*uotry  in  If  18,  wbien  he  employed  entered  of  Lincoln's  Ion,  by  whidi   socie^  he 

hioMelf  wholly  in  literary  porsnits.     He  pub-  vas  called  to  the  bar  in  1777.    He  had  early  in 

lished  an  Kssay  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Standing  life  cootncted  an  acquaintuoe  with  Mr.  Pitt, 

Anny,  wme  for  some  of  the  public  joomals,  ^ich  induced  him  to  embnik  in  polttacs»  and 

and  was  refomcd  to  the  chamber  of  depatics  in  m  1787  he  took  his  seat  in  die  hoose  of  com- 

1826.     The  death  of  thb  nprigte  and  brave  nMos,  as  member  for  Hebton  in  CorawalL  Two 

man    either   excited    die    dormant  embers  of  years  after  he  was  appointed  to  ooe  of  the  on- 

genoine  republicanism  in  the  Parisians,  or  was  ^^'^  seaet-uj  ships  in  the  foici^i  office,  and  in 

•ened  by  the  discontented  as  an  advantagcons  ^794  made  joint  coounissioncr  of  the  privy  seat 

moment  to  excite  confusion,  and  in  the  tamul-  About  this  period  he  aiwisted  in  eitablishmg  the 

toons  proceedings  that  occurred  five  hundred  ^™>  newspaper.    In  1795  he  ledred  from  office, 

of  the  rioten  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  «h1  obtained  a  baronet's  potent.    In  1831  he 

hy  the  military.    He  died  on  the  fin4  day  of  obtained    permisskm  to  assume  the   name  <^ 

June,  1832.  Lamb.     His  writings  are.  Considerations  on 

LAMABTILIERE,  Coukt   de,    a  Frendi  the  Law  of  Insolvency,  1783,  8vo.,  and  a  Letter 

emeral  of  artillery,  who  lived  through  the  Revo-  to  the  earl  of  Effingham  on  the  same  subject; 

lotion,  commenced  his  career  as  a  sub- lieutenant  ^n  Address  to  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  Eng- 

lo  1757.    Having  served  with  distinction  in  the  l^od  on  County  Courts,  8vo.,  1789 ;  Letters  on 

seven  years'  vrar,  he  vras  employed  in  the  island  the  Spanish  Aggressioa  at  Nootka,   published 

of  Guadaloope,  and    published   several  tracts  ander  the  signatore  Verus,  in  1790;  the  Sixth 

on  artillery,  which  procured   him   great  repo-  and  TViumph  of  Love,  4to.,  1796:  a  poem  wril- 

tation.     He  was   made  colonel   in   1789,  and  ten  to  illustrate  a  series  of  designs  by  the  piiin 

contributed   much   to   the  success   of  various  cets  Elizabeth ;   an   Epic  Poem,  in   eighteen 

important  operations  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  books,  on  the  History  and  Achievements  of  Ri- 

In    1795   he  was    employed,  with    the   rank  chaxd  Cceur  de  lion,  8vo.  2  vols.  1801 ;  The 

of   general  of   division,  in   the  army   of  the  Exodiad,  a  sacred  epic,  written  in  conjunction 

Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  in  January  1802  was  ^th  Cumberland,  4to.,  1807, 1808;  Riches,  a 

called  to  the  senate,  and  nominated  a  grand  play,   altered  from  Massinger's  City  Madain, 

office  of  the  legion  of  honour.    In  1814  Louis  1810,  reprinted  afterwards  with  other  dramatic 

XVII  I.  made  him  a  oeer  of  France,  and  a  mem-  works,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  The  Ihason  Knight, 

ber  of  the  council  lor  the  improvement  of  the  a  romance.    At  the  close  of  his  life  he  tnined 

Polytechnic  ichool.     He  died  m  1819.  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  pub- 

LAMB,  ».  f.  ^     Sax.,  Goth.,  and  lished,  in  1819,  Reasons  for  a  New  Translation 

Lamb'kiv,  /  Swed.  lamh;  Dan.  of  the  Bible,  apparently  suggested  by  that  re- 

Lki^nAJtyZfadj,k.n.t.ilam;    Teut    and  doubtable    critic   Mr.  John    Bellamy.     They 

LamsVwool  3Belg.  ^omm.     The  lanirely  quote  his   literal   Translation  of  the 

voung  of  a  sheep :  lambkin,  u  a  little  lamb :  9'^  Testament  ;^  and  are  altogether  unwoithy 

lambative,  as  an  adjective,  is  taken  by  licking ;  Sir  James  Lamb's  previous  feme, 
as  a  substantive,  a  medicine  of  this  sort :  Shal^        LAMBALLE  (Maria  Therese  Louise  de  Sa- 

peare  uses  lamb's-wool  for  ale  mixed  with  the  ^^^^  Carignan,  princesse  de),  bom  at  Turin, 

pulp  of  roasted  apples  (Sax.  lemp  ol,  toft  ale).  September  8tb,  1749,  was  married  to  the  duke 
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of  Bouroon  Penthievrey  whom  she  soon  lost  by  were  restored  to  their  seats.    Lambert  was  now 

death,  in  the  flower  of  her  youth.    She  was  su-  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  colonel 

perintendant  of  the  household  of  Marie  Antoi-  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  foot.     For  this  ser- 

nette,  queen  of  France,  with  whom  she  became  Tice  the  parliament  presented  him  with  £1000, 

a  great  favorite ;  and  mournfully  remarkable  for  but  he  aistributed  it  among  his  officers.    The 

her  attachment  to  that  unhappy  princess.  On  parliament  concluded  that  he  intended  to  secure 

the  flight  of  the  royal  &milv  to  Varennes,  ma-  a  party  in  the  army :  they  therefore  courteously 

dame  de  Lamballe  proceeded  to  bieppe  and  invited  him  to  London,  resolving  as  soon  as  he 

reached  England ;  but»  hearing  of  the  queen's  should  arrive  to  secure  him.    Apprehensive  of 

•mprisonmenty  she  returned  to  ("ranee  to  share  this,  Lambert   delayed  his  return,  refused  to 

tne  prison  of  the  Temple  with  her,  where  she  resign  his  commission  when  it  was  demanded 

contmued  till  the  commune  of   Paris  ordered  of  him,  and,  marching  up  to  London  with  his 

her  removal  to  that  of  La  Force.    On  the  3d  of  army,   dislodged   the    parliament  by  force  in 

September,  1792,  she  was  summoned  to  appear  October  1659.    He  was  then  appointed,  by  a 

before  her  iniquitous  judges ;  and,  on  being  m-  council  of  the  oflScers,  major-general  of  the  army, 

terrogated  as  to  her  connexion  with  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management 

answered,  '  I  Y^ve  nothing  to  say.    It  is  indif-  of  public  afiaif» ;   and  sent  to  command  the 

ferent  to  me  whether  I  die  sooner  or  later :  I  am  forces  in  th6  north.  Outgeneral  Monk  marching 

prepared  for  the  worst'      Several  voices  de-  from  Scotland  into  England  to  support  the  par- 

manded  her  life  amidst  fiaiint  expressions  of  pity,  liament,  against  which  Lambert  had  acted  with 

but  violence  prevailed,  and,  being  stabbed  on  violence ;  the  latter,  being  deserted  by  his  army, 

the  spot  with  sabres,  she  was  dragged  through  a  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  committed  pri- 

heap  of  mangled  bodies,  and  murdered  with  soner  to  the  ^ower.     Escaping  thence,  however, 

circumstances  of  disgusting  cruelty.    See  An-  he  soon  appeared  in  arms,  with  four  troops  under 

TOiNETTE.  his  Command,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 

LAMBAYEQUE,  a  town  in  the  intendancy  soner  by  colonel  Ingoldsby.    At  the  Restoration 

ofTruxillo,  Peru.  It  has  an  elegant  stone  church,  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity: 

and  the  river  Lambayeque  runs  through  it,  and  being  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  4th  of  June, 

fertilises  the  environs.    Some  wine  is  made  here,  1662,  he  behaved  with  great  submission  ;  was 

and  coarse  cottons.    The  road  to  lima  passes  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and  confined  for  life  in  the 

through  Lambayeque.   Population  8000,  consist-  island  of  Guernsey. 

ing    of    Spaniards,   Mestizoes,    and    Indians.        LAMBERTI    (Lewis),    a   learned    modern 

Ninety-five  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Truxillo.  Greek  scholar,  was  bom  at  Reggio  in  Lombardy 

LAM'BENT,  adj,     Lat.   lambent.     Playing  i^  1758,  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  Modena 

about;  gliding  over  without  harm.  He  then  became  secretary  to  the  papal  nuncio 

LAMBETH,  a  parish  of  England,  in   the  at  Bologna,  went  to  Rome,  and  was  mtroduced 

county  of  Surrey.     It  contains  a  population  ex-  [<! "»«  5*^J8"«*«  femily,  to  whom  he  recommended 

ceeding  80,000  souls,  and  was  created  a  borough  ^^^^  by  a  work  which  he  composed  on  the 

by  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  with  the  privilege  of  ^tiquities  of  the  villa  of  the  fem^ily.    When 

sending  two  members  to  pariiameni.    Here  is  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  threatened 

the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Italy.  Lamberti  returned  to  Reggio  and  Milan; 

See  London  and  Surrey.  ^^.  'n  1796  aided  Buonaparte  in  establishing  a 

________        _       ...  ,      ,-  national  republic.     He  had  afterwards  a  place 

LAMBERT,  a   Benedictine  monk   of   As-  i„  ^^  executive  directory  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 

chatfenburgh,   m    the    eleventh   century,    who  p^wjc^     Lamberti  was  also  a  member  of  the 

wrote  several  works,  among  which  is  a  History  l^i^  Institute,  professor  of  the  belles  lettres 

of  Germany  from  1050  to  1077,  which  is  cs-  ^5  the  college  of  Brera,  and  keeper  of  the  pub- 

*^°*^'  lie  library.    His  most  important  work  was  an 

Lambert  (John),  general  of  the  parliamentary  edition  of  Homer,  in  Greek,  printed  in  folio  by 

forces  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  Bodoni  at  Parma.     He  went  to  Paris  to  present 

century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  for  some  a  copy  of  this  production  00  vellum  to  Buona- 

time  studied  the  law ;  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  parte,  who  made  him  a  present  of  12,000  francs, 

of  the  civil  war,  espoused  tne  cause  of  the  par-  Among  his  original  works  are  Italian  poems, 

liament,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  Greek  poets. 

When  Cromwell  seemed  inclined  to  assume  the  &c.    He  died  in  1813. 

title  of  king,  Lambert  opposed  it  with  great  vigor,        LAMBTON  (William),    an  English  officer 

and  even  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  of  distinguished  science,   was  for  more  than 

the  assembly  and  council,  to  be  faithful  to  the  twenty  years    a    lieutenant-colonel    in    India, 

government;  on  which  the  protector  deprived  where  he  conducted   a  grand  trigonometrical 

him  of  his  commission,  but  granted  him  a  pen-  survey  of  that  continent.     He  died  January 

sion  of  £2000  a  year.    Lambert  then  retired  to  20th,  1823,  at  Kingin  Ghaut,  fifty  miles  south 

Wimbleton  House,  where  he  turned  florist,  but  of  Nagpour,  having  enriched  the  Transactions  of 

amidst  these  rural  amusements  he  still  nourished  the  Royal  and  Asiatic  Societies  with  numerous 

his  ambition ;  for,  when  Richard  Cromwell  sue-  and  important  papers. 

ceeded,  he  acted  so  effectually  with  Fleetwood,        LAMDOrDAL,  n. «.    Gr.  Xa/i^a  and  tiioc, 

Desborough,  Vane,  Berry,  &c.,  that  the  new  pro-  form.     Having  the  form  of  the  letter  lambda 

tector  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  authority ;  or  A. 

and  the  members  of  the  long  pariiament  dis-        The  coarse  of  the  longitadinal  sinus  down  through 

missed  by  Oliver,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  the  middle  of  it,  makes  it  advisable  to  trepan  at  tbo 
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/ower  port  of  the  os  parietale  or  at  leagt  npon  the 
iamboidul  suture.  ^harp*s  Surgery, 

LAME,  adj.  k.  v.  a.  \       Sax.,   Goth.,   Belg., 

Lame'ly,  adv.  Sand  Swed.  lam      Crip- 

Lame'ness,  n.f.        J  pled;  weak;  hobbhti]?; 

hence,  imperfect;  unsatisfiatctory ;  deficient:  as 

a  yerb,  to  cripple;  make  lame  or  weak. 

And  Peter  and  Joon  wenten  up  into  the  temple  at 
the  nynthe  our  of  preying ;  ana  a  man  that  was 
tame  fro  the  wombe  oi  moder  was  borun,  and  was 
leed  ech  dai  at  the  ghate  of  the  temple  that  is  seid 
fair.  Wiclif,  Actt  iii. 

I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description  to 
do  it.  Skakspeare. 

Shrubs  are  formed  into  sundry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  witnout ;  but  they 
are  but  lame  thins^,  being  too  small  to  keep  figure. 

Bacon, 
Who  reproves  the  lamtf  must  go  upright.  Daniel, 

The  son  and  heir 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  tamed  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Drydem, 
Our  authors  write. 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same  ; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  latne.        Id, 

Let  blindness,  lameneu,  come  ;  are  legs  and  eyes 
Of  equal  value  to  so  great  a  prize  1        Id,  Juvenal, 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  tamenets  of 
it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suflicient 
to  effect  a  present  liking.  Id,  Spanish  Fryar. 

Look  not  ev'ry  lineament  to  see  ; 

Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 

So  tamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 

Dryden, 

A  greyhound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  lame  of  one  leg, 
belongs  to  a  lady.  Arbiuknot  and  Pope. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  having  yielded 
to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift  to  go  upon 
't,  though  lamely,  Wiseman*i  Surgery, 

Lameness  kept  me  at  home.  Digbif  to  rope. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  i^ 
never  confess.  Swift, 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 

Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side ; 

And  offered  many  a  lame  excuse, 

He  never  meant  the  least  abuse.  Id, 

Should  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a 
palace  or  a  ship,  view  the  separated  and  disjointed 
parts,  he  would  be  able  to  form  but  a  very  lame  and 
dark  idea  of  either  of  those  excellent  and  useful  in- 
ventions. Watts, 

LAM  ECH,  in  scripture  biography,  the  son  of 
Methusael,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  him.  He  married  two  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah,  and  is  supposed  to  bare  intro- 
duced polygamy.  To  his  wives  he  said,  *  Hear 
my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Laroech :  for  I  have  slain 
a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt :  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  surely 
Lamech  seventy  and  seyen-fold.'  Gen.  iv.  24, 
25.  These  words  have  perplexed  biblical  critics. 
Some  interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  pas- 
sage, which,  as  they  are  founded  on  mere  fables, 
are  not  worthy  of  recital.  Onkelos,  who  wrote 
the  first  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch, 
reads  the  words  with  an  interrogation :  *  Have  I 
slain  a  man  to  mv  wounding,  and  a  young  man 
to  my  hurt?'  and  accordingly  he  paraphrases  it 
tlius :  *  I  have  not  killed  a  man,  that  I  should 
bear  the  sin  of  it;  nor  have  I  destroyed  a  young 


man,  that  my  offspring  should  be  cut  off  for  it.* 
Dr.  Shuckford  supposes  that  Lamech  was  en- 
deavouring to  reason  his  wives  and  family  out 
of  their  fear  of  having  the  death  of  Abel  revenged 
upon  them,  who  were  of  the  posterity  of  Cain. 
As  if  he  had  said, '  what  have  we  done,  that  we 
should  be  afraid?  We  have  not  killed  a  man, 
nor  offered  any  injury  to  our  brethren  of  any 
other  family;  and  if  God  would  not  allow  Cain 
to  be  killed,  who  had  murdered  his  brother,  but 
threatened  to  take  seven-fold  vengeance  on  any 
that  should  kill  him,  doubtless  they  must  ex- 
pect much  greater  punishment,  who  should  pre- 
sume to  kill  any  of  us.  Tlierefore  we  may  surely 
look  upon  ourselves  as  safe  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  and  of  the  providence  of  God.' 

LAM  EGO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
Portugal,  on  the  river  Balsamao.  It  is  a  bishop's 
8^  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  stated- 
general  of  Portugal  entered  into  a  confederation 
in  1143,  confirming  the  election  of  Alphonso  I. 
Population  66Q0.  Forty-six  miles  east  of 
Oporto. 

LAMELLA.    Lat.    A  plate. 

LAM'^LLATED,  adj.  Covered  with  films 
or  plates. 

The  lamellated  antenns  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
icone.  Derham, 

Talc  has  a  plated  texture,  the  lamelUt  being  easily 
separated  from  each  other. 

Parkes*»  Chemical  Catechinm. 

LAMENT,  w.  n.,  w.  «.,&  ^        Fr.  lomenicr; 

Lam'entable,  adj.    \n.».  I  Ital.     lamentare  ; 

Lam'entablt,  odfv.  >Port  and   Span. 

Lamenta'tion,  n.  s.  i  lamentar  ;      Lax, 

Lamev'ter.  J  lamentor.        To 

mourn;  wail;  grieve:  to  bemoan;  to  express 
sorrow  or  re^t  for :  as  a  substantive,  expressing 
sorrow ;  lamentation :  lamentable,  to  be  lamented ; 
causing,  or  expressing  sorrow;  miserable:  the 
other  compounos  follow  these  senses. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  singing- 
men  and  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
tions. 2  Ckron, 
Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  re- 
joice. John. 

His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentdtion  for  him.  1  Mac,  ii.  10. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  where  we  lay ; 
And  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the*  air,  strange  screams  of  oeath. 

Skakspeare, 
As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 
Rest  you,  while  I  lament  king  Henry's  cone,      id. 

To  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bodew  kin?  Heniy's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight.  Id, 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  betft ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  id. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  rcost  lamentably. 

Id,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
Vo  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 

Id,  Richard  III. 
Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Miltoi,, 
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iVe,  long  ere  Owr  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song ! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furioas  rage. 

JHUton. 
Not  until  the  earth  was  hecome  no  tolerable  habi- 
tation but  a  theatre  of  lamentable  tragedies,  a  seat  of 
horrid  iniquity,  a  sink  of  loathsome  impurity ! 

Barrow, 
A  lamemUAU  tune  is  the  sweetest  musick  to  a  woe- 
ful mind.  Sidney, 

The  matter  in  itadS  lameutable,  lamentably  ennued 
by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two  pnnces  to 
compassion.  Id, 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between  the 
heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lameniabU  refuge. 

StiUin^t, 
The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distressed,  and  mastiiTs  mingled 'cries. 

Dryden, 
The  pair  of  sages  praise ; 
One  pitied,  one  condemned  the  wofiil  times, 
Obe  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.    Ici. 
The  victors  to  fheir  vessels  bear  the  prize. 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries* 

Id, 
Such   a  complaint   good   company    must   pity, 
whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not. 

S^tator, 
It  is  a  most  lamentable  thing,  that  there  should  be 
a  dispute  raised  upon  a  man's  saying  another  is  what 
he  plainly  takes  pains  to  be  thought.  SteeU, 

We  gaze  around ; 
We  read  their  monuments,  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  si(;h  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplored : 
Lamenting  or  lamiented  all  our  lot !  Yout^, 

But  he,  who  through  life's  dreaiy  way 

Must  pass  when  heaven  is  veiled  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanished  ray 

That  scattered  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

Byrtm. 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  Irnnenlation ; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

irrevocable  vow  of  reformation.  Id, 

Lamentations,  a  canoDical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  on 
occasion  of  Josiah's  death,  according  to  arch* 
bishop  Usher  and  some  other  learned  men,  who 
follow  the  opinion  of  Josephus  and  St.  Jerome. 
But  as  this  opinion  does  not  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dook,  the  lamentation  composed  by 
Jeremiah  on  that  occasion  is  probably  lost.  The 
first  two  chapters  are  employed  in  describing 
the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  in  the 
third  the  author  deplores  the  persecutions  he 
himself  had  suffered :  the  fourth  treats  of  the  de- 
solation of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  Zedekiah :  the  fifth  is  a  prayer  for  the 
Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  captivity :  and  at 
the  close  of  all  he  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Edonrites,  who  had  insulted  Jerusalem  in  her 
misery.  All  the  chapters  in  this  book,  except 
the  last,  are  in  verse,  and  digested  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  first  letter 
of  every  verse  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet; 
but  in  the  third  the  same  initial  letter  is  conti- 
nued for  three  verses  together.  The  style  is 
lively,  pathetic,  and  affecting.  In  this  kind  of 
writing  th«  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  character  which  Grotius 
gives  of  him,  Minis  in  affectibus  concitandis. 


LAMIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis,  fiaimous  for 
the  bellum  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Macedonians  after  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACUM  Bellum.  the  Lamian  war, 
happened  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the 
Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  incited  by 
their  orators,  resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the 
Macedon ian  garrisons.  Leosthenes  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  over  Mace- 
donia. Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head 
of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  confederates.  Anti- 
pater after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia,  where  he 
resolved  to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  8000  or 
9000  men  that  had  escaped  from  the  battle. 
Leosthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  be- 
gan to  make  a  regular  siege.  His  operations 
were  disturbed  by  the  frequent  sallies  of  Anti- 
pater :  and,  being  soon  after  killed  by  a  stone, 
Antipater  made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Craterus*s  army  from  Asia, 
gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon;  who, 
though  only  500  of  their  men  were  slain,  became 
so  dispirited,  that  thev  sued  for  peace  Anti- 
pater consented,  provided  they  would  raise  taxes 
in  the  usual  manner,  receive  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  deliver 
into  his  hands  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the 
orators  whose  eloquence  ha(i  excited  their  coun- 
trymen against  him.  These  disadvantageous 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Athenians,  but  De- 
mosthenes escaped  and  poisoned  himself.  Hype- 
rides was  carried  before  Antipater,  who  ordered 
his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  afterwards  had 
him  put  to  death. 

LAMI^,  in  pagan  mythology,  a  sort  of  de- 
mons, who  were  supposed  to  devour  children. 
Their  form  was  human,  resembling  beautiful  wo- 
men. Horace  mentions  them  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry.  They  are  also  called  Larvae  and  Le- 
mures. 

LAMINA,  n.s.   )      Lat.    Thin  plate;  one 

Lam'inated,  cd;.  )  coat  laid  over  another: 
plated :  used  of  bodies  whose  contexture  is  in 
layers,  or  plates  lying  over  one  another. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  the  lanunated  appMrance 
of  a  stone.  /Shai'p. 

These  rocks,  however,  instead  of  being  disposed 
in  lamina  or  strata,  form  basaltic  or  angular  columns, 
so  closely  attached  to  each  other,  that,  though  per- 
fectlv  distinct  from  top  to  bottom,  scarcely  any  thing 
can  be  introduced  between  them. 

Parkes*t  Chemieal  Catechism, 

LAMINITANUS  Acer,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  territory  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Citerior, 
now  called  Campo  de  Montiel. 

LAMINIUM,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  the 
above  territory,  seven  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Anas,  or  Guadiana ;  now  called  Montiel,  a  citadel 
of  New  Castile.— Clusius. 

LAMIUM,  dead  nettle,  in  botany;  a  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnospermia  order,  and  didynamia 
class  of  plants :  natural  order  forty-second,  ver- 
ticillatae:  cor.  upper  lip  entire,  arched,  the  un- 
der lip  bilobous ;  the  throat  with  a  bent  or  tooth 
on  each  side  the  margin.  There  arc  several  spcries 
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L.  album,  white  archangel,  or  dead-Dettle,  grows  With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  dae  light 

frequently  under  hedges,  and  in  waste  places.  To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  t  Uilum, 

The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,        Thy  gentle  eyes  send  forth  a  quickening  spirit, 

have  been   particularly  celebrated   in    uterine  And  feed  the  dying  lam/)  of  life  within  me.    Rowe. 

fluors  and  other  female  weaknesses ;  also  in  di»-  ^         ,.  Cynthia  fair  regent  of  the  nijght, 

orders  of  the  lungs;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  g^fS^.^^^  J^J  STn^^^^  ^. 
very  weak  virtue;  and  have  now  no  place  m  our        i„  Jl^  j^J^  j  ,^     i^f  ^f  ^^  i^^^a 

pharmacopcBia.  oU,  and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold. 

2.  L.  purpureum,  red  archangel,  is  very  com-  B^» 

mon  in  com  fields  and  gardens.    The  young  You  with  light  gas  the  iampt  nocturnal  feed, 

leaves  of  both  species  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  Which  danoe  and  glimmer  o'er  the  marshy  mead, 

some  places  like  greens.  Darwin, 

LAM'MAS.    Sax.  hlapmap.    Of  Goth,  lama^  Lamp-blach  is  the  soot  of  oil,  collected  after  it  is 

contribution,  says  Mr.  Thomson.     But  see  the  formed  by  burning.                      /mmoji'i  EUmenta, 

extract  from  Brand's  Antiquities.  „  J?  ^f^P  ^f  /«??  al»^ 

T     ie«»o  Ai.  *  r  »  -         L*  u  With  Oil  we  nil  the  bowl ; 

boned  the  reputaUon  of  Don  John  of  Auitna.  And  g»ce  th»t  feeds  the  muI.             Ona^. 

a                 _   •..  •        11  J   r             J           "*  •  ^t  ^Q  "Ur  realms,  where  eastern  kings  are  laid. 

T  ^t    "T.     "  ^.  ^T:^^' ,  ^Tt  I»  pomp  of  death,  beneath  the  cypiW^ 

Lamb-Maise,  becanae  on  that  day  the  tenant,  that  Theoeilnined lamo  with  onexlinfuUhed  lis ht 

i^  ^^,^'-  "^  ^•*r^.  <^'"^'' '?  ^?^',  T    FlanSTthroughie  vault,  and^eo.  tbf  doom  of 
bound  by  their  tenure  to  brmg  a  hve  lamb  into  the  nieht  •--  *•»««•  «• 

church  at  high  mass  on  that  day.  g^  might/ siike !  in  thy  sepulchral  urn. 

Brand  $  Antiquities.      ^^  ^^f^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^ . 

LAMOIGNON  (Christian  Francis  de),  mar-  Thither  late  times  shall  turn  their  reverent  eyes, 

quis  of  Baville,  and  president  of  the  parliament  Led  by  thy  light,  and  by  thy  wisdom  wise, 
of  Paris,  was  bom  in  1644,  and  educated  by  his  GnuiM^. 

father.    He  studied  rhetoric  in  tlie  Jesuits'  col-       Lamps.   The  mode  of  producing  artificial  illu- 

lege,  and  aftenvards  made  the  tour  of  England  mination  by  means  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas» 

and  Holland.  Literature,  however,  was  only  his  has  already  been  pretty  fully  discussed  under  the 

amusement ;  the  law  was  his  profession,  and  the  head  of  Gas  Lioht  ;  and  we  must  in  the  present 

eloquence  of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reforma-  instance  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  simple 

tion  from  bontbast  and  affected  erudition,  to  the  arrangements  employed  in  domestic  economy, 

plain  and  judicious  pleadings  of  M.Lamoignon.  by  which  gas  is  generated  and  light  produced 

He  was  appointed  king's  advocate-general  in  by  means  of  a  portable  apparatus. 
1673;  which  he  discharged  until  1698,  when        In  the  common  lamp  there  are  three  cireum- 

the  nresidentship  of  the  parliament  was  con-  stances  which  particularly  demand  our  attention, 

ferred  on  him.    This  post  he  held  nine  years,  the  oil,  the  wick,  and  the  supply  of  air.    It  is 

when  he  was  allowed  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  required  that  the  oil  should  be  perfectly  inflam- 

eldest  son :  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  mable,  widiout  containing  any  fetid  substance, 

academy  of  inscriptions  in  1705.    The  only  mucilage,  or  other  matter,  to  obstract  the  chan* 

work  he  suffJered  to  see  the  light  was  his  Pleader,  nels  of  the  wick.  TTie  office  of  the  wick  appears 

which  is  a  monument  of  his  learning  and  elo-  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  convey  the  oil  by 

queoce.     He  died  in  1709.  capillary  attraction  to  the  place  of  combustion. 

LAMP,fi.f.  •\    Sax.  leoma, flame;  Fr.^awpe;  As  the  oil  is  consumed  and  flies  off;  other  oil 

Lamp'ass,       f  Lat  lamptu;  Gr.  Xainrag.    A  succeeds,  and  in  this  way  a  continued  current  of 

Lamp'black,  (light  made  of  oil  or  spirits;  the  oil  and  maintenance  of  the  flame  are  effected.  It 

Lamp'ino.      J  instmment  of  such  artificial  is  certain  that  the  flame  afforded  by  a  wick  of 

light:  lampass,  a  fleshy  excrescence  in  a  horse's  rush  differs  very  considerably  from  that  afforded 

mouth,  so  called,  according  to  Minsheu,  because  by  cotton;  though  perhaps  this  difference  may, 

burned  or  seared  away  with  a  lamp :  lamp-bhick,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  relative  di- 

the  soot  of  lamps :  lamping,  shining ;  brilliant,  mensions  of  each.    And,  if  we  may  judge  fiom 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  the  different  odor  that  results  from  extinguish- 

my  path.  Ptaim§,  ing  a  candle  of  each  sort,  there  is  some  reason 

Happy  lines,  on  which  with  starry  light  to  suspect  that  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  is 

Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look.  not  effected  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  each. 

Sparuer.  We  have  also  some  obscure  accounts  of  prepared 

Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  grease ;  wicks  for  lamps,  which  are  stated  to  possess  the 

and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  property  of  &cilitating  the  combustion  of  very 

a  (amp  of  her.  and  ron  from  her  by  her  own  light.    I  Jnipure  oils,  so  that  they  shall  bum  for  many 

warrant  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  m  them  wifi  burn  hours  withoutsmoke  or  smell, 
a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till  dooms-day,  she  11        t„  u^^.  «r  ♦!»«  ,^^*  ^^„^^^w^  •*•..<«*«.*«  ti,^ 
bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world.  ^  }^  'T^  m       f  iS     i      ?^  f  ^^    J^ 

Skakipeara,  ^"^^   should  not  be  elevated  too  high  above 

His  horn  possest  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with  *^f.  "tt^fac?  of,*«  ^\  *'of»  >"  ^a*  case,  the  «- 

tlie  lampata,  infected  with  the  fashions.  Id.  piUaiy  action  by  which  the  oil  rises  between  the 

O  thievish  niffht  filaments  of  the  cotton  will  not  be  able  to  raise 

Why  should'st  thou,  but  for'some  felonious  end,  »'«<>«>  ?«**  *  height.    If  the  wick  is  too  little 

In  thy  dark  lanthora  thus  close  up  the  stars  elevated,  above  the  surface  of  the  oil,  there  will  not 

That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their  Umpt  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oil  converted  into 
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the  gas,  whose  combustion  constitutes  the  flaine,  time,  not  to  offend  the  eye  by  any  want  of  ele- 

Hoil  the  flame  will  be  too  small.  gance  in  shape  or  dimension. 

The  access  of  air  is  of  the  first  importance  in  light-houses  are  now  generally  lighted  with 
every  process  of  combustion.  When  a  lamp  is  Argand  lamps ;  which  have  hollow  cylindrical 
fitted  up  with  a  very  slender  wick,  the  flame  is  wicks  placed  before  reflecting  mirrors.  Several 
small,  and  of  a  brilliant  white  color:  if  the  wick  of  these  lamps  are  fixed  on  a  frame,  and  pro- 
be larger,  the  combustion  is  less  perfect,  and  the  tected  from  the  weather  by  glass  windows.  The 
flame  is  brown :  a  still  larger  wick  not  only  ex-  lamps  of  light-houses  are  fed  with  oil,  and  in 
hibits  a  brown  flame,  but  the  lower  internal  part  some  places  with  pit-coal  gas,  as  in  a  light- 
appears  dark,  and  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  house  near  Trieste. 

volatilised  matter,  which  does  not  become  ignited  In  many  of  the  light  houses  on  the  British 
until  it  has  ascended  towards  the  point  When  coast  the  frame  on  which  the  lamps  are  fixed  is 
the  wick  is  either  very  large  or  very  long,  part  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  clock-work,  so  that 
of  this  matter  escapes  combustion,  and  shows  to  a  spectator,  situated  in  the  circle  of  which  the 
itself  in  the  form  of^coal  or  smoke.  The  difier^  light-nouse  is  the  centre,  the  light  appears  at  its 
ent  intensity  of  the  ignition  of  flame,  according  brightest  at  the  end  of  a  stated  penod  of  time, 
to  the  greater  or  less  supply  of  air,  is  remarkably  which  is  generally  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
^seen  by  pkicing  a  lamp  with  a  small  wick  be-  revolving  of  the  light  enables  seamen  to  distin- 
neath  a  shade  of  glass  not  perfectly  closed  below,  guish  the  light-house  from  the  light  of  lime-kilns 
and  more  or  less  covered  above.  While  the  cur-  or  other  fires  upon  the  coast  This  dictinction 
rent  of  air  through  the  glass  shade  is  perfectly  is  of  great  importance,  for  shipwrecks  have  hap- 
free,  the  flame  is  white;  but,  in  proportion  as  pened  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  light  of 
the  aperture  above  is  diminished,  the  flame  be-  time-kilns  for  the  light  of  a  light-house.  The 
comes  brown,  long,  wavering,  and  smoky ;  it  in-  light  is,  in  some  light-houses,  made  of  a  red 
stantly  recovers  its  original  whiteness,  when  the  tinge,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  light- 
opening  is  again  enlarged.  The  inconvenience  hoose  not  fiur  distant.  The  red  color  of  the 
of  a  thick  wick  has  been  long  since  observed,  light  is  produced  by  placing  windows  of  red 
and  attempts  made  to  remove  it ;  in  some  in-  glass  before  the  lamps.  Red  is  the  only  color 
stances  by  substituting  a  number  of  small  wicks  that  can  be  given  to  the  light  in  this  way.  When 
instead  of  a  larger;  and  in  others  by  making  the  stained  glass  of  other  colors  is  placed  before  the 
wick  flat,  instead  of  cylindrical.  The  most  scien-  lamp,  it  is  not  found  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
tific  improvement  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps  color  of  light  seen  at  a  distance;  the  blue  or 
less  simple  than  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  green  color  of  the  glass  becomes  insensible 
demand,  is  the  well-known  lamp  of  Argand.  when  seen  through  a  great  body  of  air,  which 
In  this  the  wick  forms  a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube,  has  itself  a  blue  color. 

which  slides  over  another  tube  of  metal,  so  as  to  The  flame  in  a  lamp  never  consumes  the  wick, 

afibrd  an  adjustment  with  regard  to  its  length,  till  the  wick  is  exposed  to  the  air  by  the  flame's 

When  this  wick  is  lighted,  the  flame  itself  has  falling  downward ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be 

the  figure  of  a  thin  tube,  to  the  inner  as  well  as  inferred,  that  a  way  found  out  to  keep  the  fuel, 

the  outer  surfiice  of  which  the  air  has  access  and  consequently  the  flame,  at  the  same  height 

from  below.    And  a  cylindrical  shade  of  glass  upon  the  wicl^  would  make  it  last  a  long  time, 

serves  to  keep  the  flame  steady,  and  in  a  certain  Many  ways  have  been  devised  to  arrive  at  this 

degree  to  accelerate  the  current  of  air.    In  this  important  desideratum,  but  it  seems  onl^  possi- 

very  ingenious    apparatus    many  experiments  ble  to  be  done,  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  by 

may  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility.    The  reference  to  hydrostatic  pressure.    Thus,  let  a 

inconvenience  of  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  lamp  be  made  two  or  three  inches  deep,  with 

more  oil  than  the  volume  of  flame  is  capable  of  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almost  as  high 

burning,  and  which  consequently  emits  smoke,  as  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  let  it  be  filled  so  high 

is  seen  at  once  by  raising  me  wick ;  and,  on  the  with  water,  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  pipe 

other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  short  wick,  which  at  the  bottom,  to  the  end  that  the  oil  may  not 

affords  a  diminutive  flame  merely  for  want  of  a  get  in  at  the  pipe,  and  so  be  lost.     Then  let  the 

sufficient  supply  of  combustible  matter,  is  observ-  oil  be  poured  in,  so  as  to  fill  the  vessel  almost 

able  by  the  contrary  process.  to  the  surface,  which  must  have  a  cover,  pierced 

The  best  form  of^ the  Argand  lamp  is  that  con-  with  as  many  holes  as  there  are  wicks  designed, 

trived  by  Mr.  Quarrill,  under  the  name  of  the  When  the  vessel  is  thus  filled,  and  the  wicks 

tinumbraj  or  shadowless  lamp.   It  is  represented  are  lighted,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipes, 

at  fig.  1,  plate  Lamps,  from  which  it  will  be  ap-  it  will  always  keep  the  oil  at  the  same  height, 

parent  that  the  oil  reservoir  is  so  shaped  as  to  or  venr  near ;  the  weight  of  the  water  being  to 

conform  with  the  direction  of  right  lines  issuing  that  of  the  oil  as  20^  to  19,  which  in  two  or 

from  the  brightest  part  of  the  flame,  a  portion  of  three  inches  makes  no  great  difference.    If  the 

the  light  of  which  is  thrown  down  by  a  small  water  runs  faster  than  the  oil  wastes,  it  will  only 

reflector  upon  the  circular  plate  of  ground  glass  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does 

^hich  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp,  and  which  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and  keep 

is  surrounded  by  the  oil  vessel.    The  chimney  it  at  the  same  height. 

of  the  lamp  is  constructed  as  usual,  and   the  In  the  lamp  contrived  by  Mr.  Kier,  of  Kentish 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  ground-glass  light-  'Town,  the  oil  is  raised  to  the  wick, an<t  sustained 

distributor,  so  formed  as  to  do  away  all  shadow  by  a  column   of  a  solution  of  salt  in  water, 

from  any  portion  of  the  lamp,  and,  at  the  same  This  liquid,  being  as  we  have  already  stated,  of 
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a  greater  specific  grayity,  a  column  of  it  coaii-  con^nuned,  the  oil  reserroir  and  the  wick  which  is 

terbalances  a  taller  column  of  oil.    The  solu-  connected  with  it  jink. 

tion  of  salt  is  made  of  such  a  specific  gravity,  The  general  structure  of  this  lamp  may  be 
that  it  will  support  a  column  of  oil  four-thiras  understood  by  conceiving  a  flask,  with  a  long 
of  its  own  height.  This  is  nearly  the  specific  narrow  neck,  and  enlarg<Kl  at  the  under  p^^rt. 
gravity  of  the  heaviest  saline  solution  that  is  The  flask  is  heavy  enough  to  swim,  when  it  iS 
known  to  exist  in  any  great  body  of  natural  placed  in  mercury,  with  part  of  its  under  part 
water,  namely,  in  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  weight  of  immersed.  The  bottom  of  the  flask  is  open, 
the  waters  of  this  sea,  of  distilled  water,  and  of  The  flask,  being  placed  in  mercury,  is  made  to 
oil,  being  in  the  relative  proportions  of  120,  float  with  its  neck  perpendicular.  Oil  is  poured 
100,  92.  To  convey  an  idea  of  this  lamp,  we  in  at  the  neck  till  the  flask  is  fiill.  Then  the 
may  suppose  a  syphon  with  two  upright  branches,  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
and  the  junction  of  the  branches  at  the  bottom,  and  within  the  flask  will  be  depressed  by  the 
The  shortest  branch  has  a  bulb  at  top.  The  weight  of  the  column  of  oil  that  rests  upon  it 
longest  branch  has  a  bulb  near  its  lower  extre-  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  outside  of 
roity.  The  shortest  branch  is  filled  with  a  so-  the  bulb,  or  lower  part  of  the  flask,  will  stand 
lution  of  salt,  whose  upper  surface  is  in  the  higher  than  the  sunace  of  the  mercury  within 
superior  bulbs.  The  longer  branch  contains  the  the  flask.  The  height  which  measures  the  dif- 
oil,  and  in  its  upper  extremity  the  wick  is  ference  of  level  of  the  two  surfaces  of  mercury 
placed.  In  the  lower  bulb  the  surface  of  the  will  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  oi 
oil  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  salt.  equal  weight  with  the  column  of  oil  that  is  in  the 
The  bulbs  serve  as  reservoirs,  prolonging  the  flask  ;  and,  as  mercury  is  about  14^  times  the 
action  of  the  machine ;  by  means  of  the  bulbs,  weight  of  oil,  the  difi'erence  of  level  of  the  two 
and  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  surfeces  of  mercury  will  be  ,%  of  the  height  of 
it  is  effected,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  consider-  the  oil  in  the  flask.  In  proportion  as  oil  is  ab- 
able  quantity  of  oil  by  the  combustion  in  the  wick  stracted  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  by  the 
occasions  but  a  small  depression  in  the  upper  combustion  in  the  wick,  the  height  of  the  column 
surface  of  the  solution;  the  height  of  the  sustain-  of  oil  is  thereby  diminished,  and  the  two  sur- 
ing  column  of  solution  will  become  shorter  in  pro-  faces  of  mercury  will  come  nearer  to  each  other, 
portion  as  the  column  of  oil  which  it  counter-  the  flask  sinking  a  little  in  the  mercury.  As  the 
Dalances  is  consumed ;  but  this  dirAinution  of  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  lower  part 
the  height  of  the  column  of  oil  will  be  slow,  of  the  flask  is  much  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
and  therefore  the  column  of  oil  will  for  a  consi-  section  of  the  neck,  and  as  the  specific  gravities 
derable  time  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  of  mercury  and  oil  are  very  difierent,  it  follows^ 
wick.  Suppose  an  inverted  syphon,  of  equal  that,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  after  the  abstrac- 
diameter  throughout,  the  shorter  leg  of  which  tion  of  a  column  of  oil  from  the  neck,  the  sur6aice 
contains  a  column  of  solution  of  salt,  whose  of  the  mercury  within  the  lower  part  of  the  flask 
height  is  seventy-five,  and  this  counterbalances  a  will  rise  by  a  much  shorter  column, 
column  of  oil  whose  height  is  100,  in  the  longer  In  the  lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Barton,  comp- 
leg ;  if  now  the  column  of  oil  in  the  longer  leg  troller  of  his  majesty's  mint,  a  solution  of  salt 
be  diminished  in  height  by  ten,  tl)^  counterba-  in  water  is  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  oil. 
lancing  column  of  solution  will  diminish  to  The  combination  consists  of  a  light  flask,  open 
€7*5,  being  7*5  shorter  than  at  firs^.  But  if  the  at  the  bottom,  floating  in  a  solution  of  salt,  sc 
syphon,  instead  of  being  of  equal  diameter,  has  that,  when  oil  is  poured  into  the  flask,  the  surface 
two  dilatations  or  reservoirs,  whose  horizontal  of  the  oil  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  stands  at  a 
section  is  ten  times  the  area  of  the  tube  of  the  higher  level  than  the  surface  of  the  saline  solution 
syphon,  one  of  the  reservoirs  being  placed  at  the  in  which  the  flask  swims.  The  wick  is  at  the 
top  of  the  short  branch,  so  as  to  contain  the  upper  end  of  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  as  the 
upper  surfiure  of  the  solution  of  salt,  and  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  bulb  or 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  branch,  so  as  to  lower  part  of  the  flask  is  much  greater,  suppose 
contain  the  surface  where  the  oil  rests  upon  the  twenty  times  greater,  Uian  the  area  of  the  section 
solution,  then,  if  the  same  quantity  of  oil,  as  in  of  the  neck  of  the  flask,  it  will  happen,  that,  when 
the  former  example,  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  a  column  of  oil  an  inch  high  is  abstracted  from 
longer  leg  of  the  syphon,  the  column  of  oil  will  the  neck  of  the  flask,  the  height  of  the  rise  of 
only  fall  one-tenth  of  what  it  did  in  the  undi-  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  bulb  or  lower 
lated  syphon  of  equal  diameter,  and  the  solu-  part  of  the  flask  will  be  only  ^  of  an  inch 
tion  of  salt  will  diminish  one-tenth  of  what  it  At  Paris,  oil  of  rape-seed,  and  oil  of  poppy- 
did  in  the  syphon  of  equal  diameter.  seed,  are    clarified  for  the  lamp  by  filtering 

The  oil  reservoir  and  the  wick  remain  sta-  through  cotton,  wool,  and  other  processes.     In 

tionary,  and  do  not  descend  as  the  oil  is  con-  the  south  of  France  and  Italy  the  inferior  kind 

sumea.    This  descent  takes  place  in  two  lamps  of  olive  oil  is  used  in  lamps,  and  sometimes  the 

now  to  be  raeniioned,  because  in  these  two  lamps  oil  of  the  plant  called   arachis  hypogenna^   or 

the  oil  reservoir  swims  in  liquid  that  acts  as  earth-nut.      In  Italy,  lamp-oil  has  been  prised 

a  counterpoise.  from  the  stones  of  the  grape.      In  Piedmont, 

In  the  lamp  contrived  by  the  Chevalier  Edel-  walnut-oil  is  used  for  lamps.   On  the  eastern  and 

crantz,  of  Stockholm,]  the  oil  reservoir  floats  in  *  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 

mercury,  and  the  column  of  oil  is  maintained  at  China,  the  inferior  kind  of  oil  of  sesamum.    In 

the  requisite  height  by  the  counterpoise  of  a  tropical  countries,  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  in  the  tern- 

column  of  mercury ;  in  proportion  as  the  oil  is  perature  of  heat  of  Britain,  is  solid  und  white  likf 
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tallow.  It  it  burnt  in  lamps  made  of  the  shell  of  equal  to  that  atforded  by  tne  less.  ExperiroentJ 
the  cocoa>nuty  and  of  bamboo.  Much  of  the  oil  of  this  kind  may  be  conveniently  made  by  fas- 
used  in  China  is  obtained  by  expression  from  tening  a  sheet  of  white  paper  against  the  wall  of 
the  seeds  of  the  tree  called  by  botanists  camellia  a  room.  The  two  lights  or  candles,  intended  to 
oleifera,  which  is  extensirely  cultivated  for  that  be  compared,  must  then  be  placed  so  tha(  the 
purpose,  as  is  the  shrub  called  croton  tebiferumf  ray  of  light  from  each  shall  rail  with  nearly  the 
for  the  solid  oil  or  tallow  that  the  Chinese  press  same  angle  of  incidence  upon  the  midale  of 
from  its  fruit.  Essential  oils,  extracted  from  the  paper.  In  this  situation,  if  a  book  or  other 
plants  by  distillation,  are  too  volatile,  and,  m  object  be  held  to  intercept  part  of  the  light 
consequence  of  their  volatility,  are  too  easily  in-  which  would  have  fallen  on  tne  paper,  the  two 
flamed.  shadows  may  be  made  to  appear  as  in  tig.  3, 
The  lamp  commonly  used  in  rooms  at  Flo-  where  A  represents  the  surface  illuminated  by 
rence  consists  of  a  round  reservoir,  with  four  one  of  the  lights  only ;  B,  the  surface  illuminated 
beaks  projecting  from  as  many  opposite  points  by  the  other  light ;  C  the  perfect  shadow  from 
of  its  circumference ;  through  the  middle  of  the  which  both  lights  are  excluded.  It  will  easily 
reservoir  a  vertical  stalk  passes,  and  on  this  stalk  be  understood  that  the  lights  about  D  and  E, 
the  lamp  may  be  raised  or  slid  down.  The  stalk  near  the  angle  F,  will  fall  with  equal  incidences 
is  fixed  in  a  foot  that  rests  on  the  table.  The  when  the  double  shadow  is  made  to  occupy  the 
whole  is  made  of  brass.  middle  of  the  paper:  and,  consequently,  if  one 
A  lamp  which  affords  a  finint  light  is  made  of  or  both  of  the  lignts  be  removed  directly  tow- 
a  waxed  wick,  an  inch  long,  passed  through  the  ards  or  from  the  paper,  as  the  appearances  may 
centre  of  a  thin  round  piece  of  cork,  and  of  a  require,  until  the  two  shadows  at  £  and  D  have 
piece  of  card  placed  above  the  cork.  Some  oil  the  same  intensity,  the  quantities  of  light  emitted 
IS  placed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  glass  turn-  by  each  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
bier,  and  the  cork,  .with  its  wick,  is  laid  upon  from  the  paper. 

the  surface  of  the  oil.  This  lamp,  called  a  veil-  By  experiments  of  this  kind  many  useful  par- 
ktucy  is  commonly  used  in  Paris  for  burning  in  ticulars  may  be  shown.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
bedrooms  during  the  night,  as  rush-lights  are  in  light  of  a  candle,  which  is  so  exceedingly  bril- 
London.  liant  when  first  snuffed,  is  very  speedily  di mi- 
There  is  a  very  useful  little  lamp  which  is  now  nished  to  one-half,  and  is  usually  not  more  than 
much  employed  called  the  self-generating  gas  one-fifUi,  or  one-sixth  before  the  uneasiness  of 
lamp.  In  this  simple  apparatus,  a  small  cup  is  the  eye  induces  us  to  snuff  it.  Whence  it  follows, 
furnished  with  a  tube  capable  of  supplying  as  that,  if  candles  could  be  made  so  as  not  to  require 
much  oil  as  is  required  for  combustion,  and  the  snuffing,  the  average  quantity  of  light  afforded 
capillary  attraction,  aided  by  a  small  addition  of  by  the  same  quantity  of  combustible  matter 
hydrostatic  pressure,  serves  to  raise  the  oil  to  the  would  be  more  than  doubled.  In  the  same 
surface  of  the  aperture.  The  best  mode  of  way,  likewise,  since  the  cost  and  duration  of 
lighting  this  lamp  is  to  take  a  piece  of  small  candles,  and  the  consumption  of  oil  in  lamps, 
twine,  and,* having  immersed  one  extremity  in  are  easily  ascertainable,  it  may  be  shown,  whe- 
the  oil,  apply  it  when  inffaroed  to  the  top  of  the  ther  more  or  less  of  light  is  obtained  at  the  same 
tube.  The  moment  that  this  is  heated,  suffici-  expense  during  a  given  time,  by  burning  a  num- 
entlv  to  decompose  the  oil,  flame  results.  A  ber  of  small  candles  instead  of  one  of  greater 
section  of  the  best  form  of  this  lamp  is  given  at  thickness. 

fig.  2.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  describe  a  thing 

The  method  of  measuring  the  comparative  in-  so  universally  known  as  a  candle.    This  article 

tensities  of  light  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  is  fomfed  of  a  consistent  oil,  which  envelops 

an  enquiry  concerning  the  art  of  illumination,  a  porous  wick  of  fibrous  vegetable  matter.    The 

Two  methods  of  considerable  accuracy  are  de-  •  cylindrical  form  and  dimensions  of  the  oil  are 
scribed  in  the  Trait^  d*Optique  of  Bouguer,  of   given  either  by  casting  it  in  a  mould,  or  by  re- 

which  an  abridged   account  is  given   by  Dr.  peatedly  dipping  the  wick  into  the  fused  ingre* 

Priestley  in  his  Optics.    The  first  of  these  two  dient.    Upon  comparing  a  candle  with  a  lamp, 

methods  has  been  used  by  others  since  that  time,  two  very  remarkable  particulars  are  immediately 

and  probably  before,  from  its  very  obvious  na-  seen.    In  the  first  place,  the  tallow  itself,  which 

ture,  but  particularly  count  Rumrord,  who  has  remains  in  the  unfused  state,  affords  a  cup  or 

given  a  description  and  drawings  of  an  instru-  cavity  to  hold  that  portion  of  melted  tallow 

roent  called  the  photometer,  in  the  Philosophical  which  is  ready  to  flow  into  the  lighted  part  of 

Transactions  for    1794.      The  principle   it  is  the  wick.    In  the  second  place,  the  combustion, 

grounded  upon  is,   that   if    two  lights    shine  instead  of  being  confined,  as  in  the  lamp,  to  a 

upon  the  same  surface  at  equal  obliquities,  and  certain  determinate  portion  of  the  fibrous  mat- 

an  opaque  body  be  interposed,  the  two  shadows  ter,  is  carried,  by  a  slow  succession,  through  the 

it  will  produce  must  differ  in  blackness  or  in  in-  whole  length.    Hence  arises  the  greater  neces- 

tensity  in  the  same  degree.    For  the  shadow  sity  for  frequent  snuffing  the  candle ;  and  hence 

formed  by  intercepting  the  greater  light  will  be  also  the  station  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  fat 

illuminated  by  the  smaller  light  only,  and  re-  oil  becomes  of  great  consequence.     For  it  has 

versely  the  other  shadow  will  be  illuminated  by  been  shown  that  the  brilliancy  of   the  flame 

the  greater  light.     That  is  to  say,  in  short,  depends  very  much  on  the  diameter  of  the  wick 

the  stronger  light  will  be  attended  with  the  being  as  small  as  possible;  and  this  requisite 

deeper  shadow.    But  it  is  easy,  by  removing  the  will  be  most  attainable  in  candles  formed  of  a 

greater  light  to  a  greater  distance,  to  render  the  material  that  requires  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 

illnmination  it  produces  at  the  common  surf^e,  fuse-  it.    The  wick  of  a  tallow  candle  must  be 
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made  thicker  in  proportion  to  tbe  grealer  dan-  The  spring  panes  Aroagfa  the  circolar  plate,  and 

bility  of   the  matenal,  which  wonld  otherwise  is  fixed  on  tne  oatside  1^  a  small  screw, 
melt  the  sides  o(  the  cop,  and  mn  over  in        B  represents  a  small  cap,  in  which  the  tallow 

streams.    Tbe  flame  will  therefore  be  yellow,  is  burned:  it  is  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 

smoky,  and  obscure,  except  for  a  short  time  and  about  half  an  inch  in   depth-    Into  the 

immediately  after  snuffing.     Tallow  melts  at  bottom  of  this  cnp  is  soldered  the  tube  /,  which 

92°  of   Fahrenheit*s  thermometer ;    spermaceti  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  slides 

at  133°;  the  fatty  matter  formed  of  nesh  after  into  the  tube  g,  which  is  soldered  into  the  bottom 

long  immersion  in  water  melts  at  127° ;  the  pela  of  the  cup  e. 

of  the  Chinese   at  145° ;  bees'  wax  at  142° ;        e  represents  a  piece  of  bent  wire,  which  sup- 

and  bleached  wax  at  155°.    Two  of  these  mate-  ports  the  wick  of  the  lamp.    The  ends  of  tbb 

rials  are  well  known  in  the  fabrication  of  can-  piece  of  wire  are  thrust  into  a  pieoeof  soft  wood,, 

dies.    Wax   in  particular  does  not  afford  so  fitted  into  the  tube  f.    Another  tube,  repre- 

brilliant  a  flame  as  tallow;  but,  od  account  of  sented  by  A,  is  soldered  to  one  side  of  the  cup 

its  less  ftisibility,  the  wick  can  be  made  smaller;  B,  above  the  brim :  the  use  of  this  tube  is  to 

which  not  only  affords  the  advantage  of  a  clear  contain  a  quantity  of  clean  wick,  and  to  serve 

perfect  flame,  but  from  its  flexibility  it  is  dis-  for  a  handle  to  lift  the  tobe  /  out  of  the  socket 

posed  to  turn  on  one  side,  and  come  in  contact  g  when  the  lamp  is  to  be  lighted, 
with  the  external  air,  which  completely  bums        C  represents  a  cup  to  receive  any  tallow  that 

the  extremity  of  the  wick  to  white  ashes,  and  may  chance  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  cup  B. 

thus  performs  the  office  of  snuffing.    We  see,  It  is  rather  more  than  one  inch  deep,  and  two 

theretore,  that  the  important  object  to  society  of  inches  in  diameter. 

rendering  tallow  candles  equal- to  those  of  wax,        Lastly,  by  the  help  of  the  thumb  screws  i,  i, 

does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  combustibility  the  height  of  the  cops  B,  C,  and  A,  and  the 

of  the  respective  materials,  but  upon  a  mecha-  distance  between  B  apd  A,  may  be  regulated  at 

nical  advantage  in  the'  cup,  which  is  afforded  by  pleasure. 

the  inferior  degree  of  fusibility  in  the  wax ;  and        A  wick  of  cotton  being  put  into  the  tube  A, 

that,  to  obtain  this  valuable  object,  one  of  the  and  brought  through  the  ring  e ;  a  quKitity  of 

following  effects  must  be  produced :  either  the  tallow  put  into  the  conical  cup ;  and  the  small 

tallow  must  be  burned  in  a  lamp,  to  avoid  the  cup  filled  with  melted  tallow ;  the  lamp  may  be 

gradual    progression  of   the    flame  along  the  lighted  :  if  the  point  of  tlie  cup  A  be  raised  two 

wick ;  or  some  means  must  be  devised  to  enable  or  three  inches  above  the  brim  of  the  cup  B,  and 

the  candle  to  snuff  itself,  as  the  wax  candle  the  air  in  the  room  at  rest,  the  tallow  in  the  cup 

does;  or,  lastly,  the  tallow  itself  must  be  ren-  A  will  be  fused  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  the  wire 

dered  less  fusible  by  some  chemical  process.  a  6  be  properly  adjusted,  a  constant  supply  of 

A  lainp  for  burning  tallow  has  been  contrived  tallow  will  drop  to  the  flame, 
by  Mr.  Close.    Its  construction  will  be  best  un-        Small  particles  of  dust  and  other  impurities  in 

derstood  b^  reference  to  fig.  4.    A  represents  a  the  tallow  sometimes  impede  the  drops,  but  the 

cup  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  it  contains  the  light  continues  undiminished,  until  all  tlte  tallow 

tallow,  and  is  supported,  with  the  point  down-  in  the  little  cup  is  consumed,  and  the  cup  is  then 

wards,  by  the  thumb-screw  i,  upon  the  piece  of  easily  filled  again  by  holding  up  the  wire,  after 

iron  D,  which  is  firmly  fixed  into  the  circular  which  the  drops  must  be  regulated  again.    To 

wood  bottom'  £.    The  widest  diameter  of  this  lessen  this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible, 

cup  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  nothing  but  clean  tallow,  or  hog*s  lard,  must  be 

diameter  of  a  small  aperture  in  the  point  is  burned.    Tallow  and  hog's  lard  will  bum  with 

rather  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  an  inch.  This  a  very  clear  bright  flame,  of  the  same  intensity, 

cup  must  be  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper,  and  for  a  long  time. 

the  joint  on  the  side  closed  with  hard  solder.  A        The  small  cup,  when  detached  from  the  rest  of 

circular  plate  of  iron  is  made  to  fit  the  widest  the  apparatus,  will  supply  the  different  uses  of  a 

diameter,  and  firmly  fixed  therein  by  the  sides  candle :  it  may  be  carried  about  by  the  tube  A, 

of  the  cup  being  turned  over  it  a  little:  near  or  occasionally  placed  with  the  tube/ in  a  small 

one  side  of  this  circular  plate  a  circular  hole  less  wooden  stand.    The  tallow  is  not  very  liable  to 

than  one  inch  in  diameter  is  made,  and  into  it  be  spilled. 

is  fixed  the  ring  d,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the        £very  time  before  the  lamp  is  lighted,  a  new 

cup,  and  may  be  closed  with  a  cork,  &c.  £!?'^^^^°  ^^  ^^^^  ™"^^  ^  drawn  through  the  rinii:. 

a  b  represents  a  piece  of  wire  which  passes  This  is  not  easily  effected  when  the  tallow  is 

through  a  hole  made  in  the  circular  piece,  and  cold;' therefore  to  avoid  this  trouble,  it  is  the 

through  the  aperture  in  the  point  of  the  cup.  best  method  always  to  draw  up  tbe  wick  imme- 

This  wire  is  rather  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  diately   before  tthe  flame  is  extinguished  ;  for 

an  inch   in  diameter ;    it  converges   near  the  which  purpo:»e,  a  small  forceps,  made  of  one 

point,  and    exactly  closes  the    same  aperture  piece  of  bended  iron,  will  be  most  convenient 
when  thrust  down :    it  serves  to  regulate  the        Lastly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that 

descent  of  tallow,  into  the  cup  B,  according  to  after  the  lamp  is  lighted,  when  the  tallow  in  both 

the  quantify  consumed  by  the  flame :  and  there-  cups  is  cold,  the  tallow  in  the  small  cup  roust  be 

fore,  when  it  is  required  not  quite  to  close  the  broken  and  ktirred  up,  that  a  sufficient  quantity 

aperture,  it  is  drawn  up  a  little,  and  a  small  may  be  fused  immediately  to  supply  the  flarne ; 

spring  of  brass,  in  the  inside  of  thp  cup  at  C,  and,  the  sooner  to  fuse  the  tallow  in  the  conical 

presses  against  it,  and  holds  it  in  the  place,  cup,  tbe  flame  should  be  raised  near  to  its  point. 


i,i\m  i'^. 
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and  when  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air  in  tlie  and  which  prevents  tlie  ignition  when  the  ^as  is 

room,  in  that  situation  it  ought  to  remain.  again  impelled  on  it. 

The  hudra-pneumtUic  lamp  must  now  be  no-        The   merit  of  that  yery  ingenious  and  most 

ticed.    The  discoyery  of  professor  Dobereiner,  useful  contrivance  the  tafety  Iwnp  is  wholly  due 

of  the  ignition  of  spongy  platinum  by  hydrogen,  to  Sir   Humphry   Davy.     After  having  made 

naturally  led  to  its  application  as  a  means  of  af-  many  expehihenls  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 

fording  an  instantaneous  light-giving  machine,  lamp  to  give  light  in  coal  mines  affected  with 

Different  instruments  have  accordingly  been  con-  firendamp,  without  occasioning  explosions  which 

structed  for  this  purpose ;  the  first  of  which  was  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  miners,  he  found 

that  some  time  ago  recommended  by  Gay  Lus-  that  wire-gauze  of  which  the  apertures  occupy 

sac,   for    keeping   a    store  of   hydrogen,    and  more  space  than  the  cooling  or  radiating  surface 

improved  by  Mr.  Garden  of  London.  It  is,  how-  of  the  wire,  so  as  to  be  permeable  to  air  and 

ever,  expensive,  and   not  easily   managed  by  Hght,  offered  a  perfect  barrier  against  explosion ; 

those  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  chemical  ap-  because,  although  the  gas  was  inflamed  within 

paratus.  the  enclosures  formed  by  the  wire  gauze,  yet,  the 

Another  has  been  invented  by  Mr.   Adie,  heat  being  communicated  to  the  numerous  sur- 

which,  though  muclv  less  complicated,  may,  by  faces  of  the  wire,  the  gas  on  the  outside  of  the 

many,  be  considered  also  as  too  expensive.  The  wire  enclosure  was  not  inflamed.    Wire  gauze  is 

one  contrived  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  combines  the  advan-  the  best  material  for  safety  lamps,  as  it  affords 

tages  of  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  facility  of  the  greatest  extent  of  radiating  surface,  and,  by 

management,    while    it  answers    the    purpose  cooling,  prevents  all  explosions  that  require  a 

equally  well  with  those  above  mentioned.  temperature  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 

It  consists  merely  of  a  bent  glass-tube  ABC  atmosphere.    An  example  of  the  radiating  and 

fig.  5,  the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  nearly  cooling  action  of  wire  is  seen  in  the  fire  guards 

an  inch.     It  is  open  at  both  ends ;  fixed  into  a  of  wire,  which  are  hung  upon  the  ribs  of  fire 

wooden  stand  B.    The  short  limb,  C,  is  five,  and  places  in  rooms  to  prevent  sparks  from  being 

the  long  one.  A,  eight  inches  in  length.    To  the  thrown  into  the   room.    These  fire-guards,  al- 

mouth  C  there  is  ground  a  glass-tube,  to  which  though  they  are  very  near  the  fire,  do  not  become 

is   fixed  a  stop-cock  D.     At   £    Uiere    is  a  hot.    The  apertures  of  the  wire  gauze  must  be 

brass  ring  fitted  closely  to  the  tube,  and  from  smaller,  and  the  wire  which  b  the  radiating  and 

which  there  proceeds  a  piece  of  brass,  to  which  cooling  surface,  must  be  in  greater  quantity ;  in 

the  spongy  platinum  F  b  fixed  by  very  fine  wire,  proportion  as  the  gas  in  which  the  lamp  is  to  be 

As  the  platinum  loses  its  power  of  ignition  by  used  b  more  inflammable.    The  fire-damp  in 

exposure  to  air,  or  rather  requires  a  large  supply  coal-mines  b  in  almost  all  cases  carbureted  hy- 

of  hydrogen,  Dr.  Fyfe  has  it  covered  with  a  cap,  drogen ;   and,  for  excluding  explosion  from  a 

represented  by  K,  and  which  b  ground  accurate-  lamp  in  that  gas,  it  is  found  that  the  wire  gauze 

ly  on  the  cylinder  L.  When  the  lamp  is  required  should  contain  784  apertures  in  a  square  inch, 
for  use,  a  piece  of  zinc  b  put  into  the  short  limb        The  wire  gauze  should  be  of  iron  or  copper, 

as  at  G,  and  which  b  prevented  from  coming  Fine  brass  wire  is  improper,  because  it  is  too 

nearer  than  about  an  inch  from  the  bending,  by  easily  combustible  by  reason  of  the  zinc  it  con- 

a  tube  of  glass  as  at  H.    Diluted  sulphuric  acid  tains.    The  iron  wire  should  not  be  tinned,  tin 

is  then  poured  in,  so  as  to  fill,  as  rar  up  as  I,  being  too  easily  combustible.    The  body  of  the 

after  which  the  stopper  and  stop-cock  are  intro-  lamp  should  be  of  copper  riveted  together,  or 

duced.    By  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal  of  massy  cast-brass  or  cast-iron.     The  screws 

hydrogen  is  g(;nerated,  which  fills  the  short  limb,  should  fit  tight;  no  aperture,  however  small, 

and  raises  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  one :  and,  the  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  body  of  the 

production  of  gas  ceasing  when  the  acid  gets  lamp ;    and  the   trimming  wire  should  move 

below  tlie  zinc,  there  is  thus  always  a  supply  of  through  a  long  tight  tube, 
gas  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of        LAMPA,  a  district  in  the  intendancy  of 

fluid  of  from  six  to  seven  inches.    When  the  Cuzco,  Peru,  commencing  thirty  leagues  south 

stop-cock,  therefore,  is  opened,  the  hydrogen  is  from  Cuzco,  and  stretching  among  the  mountains 

propelled  against  the  platinum ;  the  fluid  falls  between  thirty  and  forty  leagues.   It  b  bounded 

.mto  the  short  limb;  and,  as  the  zinc  b  thus  again  by  the  chain  of  Vilcomoto,  which  separates  it  . 

surrounded  by  acid,  more  gas  b  generated  to  from  Asangara,  in  the  kingdom  of  Plata  on  the 

serve  for  the  next  time.    The  distance  of  the  pla-  east.    Its  cli.nate  is  cold,  producing  little  ebe 

tinum  depends  on  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  stop-  '  than  pasturage. 

oock;  but,  as  the  ring  £  b  moveable,  it  can  be        LAMP  iDARY,  an  officer   in  the  ancient 

Easily  adjusted.  church  of  Constantinople,  so  called  from  his 

The  apparatus  described  contains  only  about  employment,  which  was  to  take  care  of  the 

a  cubic  inch  of  gas ;  but  Dr.  Fyfe  found  it  sufB-  lamps,  and  to  carry  a  taper  before  the  emperor 
cient  for  affording  a  light;  for,  though  it  does  not    or  patriarch  when  they  went  to  church  or  in 

ignite  the  platinum  long  enough  to  kindle  the  procession. 

gas,  yet  there  b  sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  a  LAMP£DOSA,  a  pleasant  and  fertile,  but 
sulphuric  match.  The  moment,  then,  that  the  uninhabited  bland  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
platinum  becomes  red-hot,  a  small  sulphuric  tween  the  coast  of  Tunb  and  Malta,  about 
match  must  be  applied  to  it.  The  only  circum-  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  a 
stance  to  be  attended  to  is  to  allow  the  match  to  church  on  it ;  but  the  place  b  said  to  have  beem 
remain  ignited  for  a  few  seconds,  with  a  view  of  abandoned  on .  account  of  the  spectres,  who 
driving  off  any  sulphur  that  may  be  left  adhering,  haunted  it.  In  the  discussions  respecting  Maltt 
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in  1803,  which  occasioned  ihe  late  war,  there  weeks,  by  means  of  a  coil  of  platina  wire  siltinr; 

was  a  question  ofthis  little  island,  and  Buonaparte  on  the  cotton  wick  of  the  lamp,  he  condense<l 

actually  proposed  that  it  should  become  a  British  with  the  head  of  an  alembic,  whose  beak  was  in- 

settlement,  on  condition  that  Malta  were  surren-  serted  in  a  receiver,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  tlie  1am- 

dered  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  become  eventu-  pic  acid  liquor. 

ally  a  French  settlement.  Lampedosa  is  seventy        When  first  collected  it  is  a  colorless  fluid  of 
miles  W.  S.W.  of  Malta,  and  sixty-one  from  the  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  pungent  odor.    Its 
Barbary  coast.    Long.  12°  2(f  £.,  lat.  35°  40'  N.  vapor,  when  heated,  is  extremely  irritating  and 
f^mpedosa  is  well  watered,  level,  and  fertile,  disagreeable;  and,  when  received  into  the  lungs, 
On  the  north  coast  it  is  inaccessible,  and  has  no  produces  an  oppression  at  the  cliest  very  much 
anchorage  on  the  south ;  a  bank  runs  off  to  a  resembling  the  effect  of  chlorine.    Its  specific 
considerable  distance,  and  on  this  side  is  a  noble  gravity  varies  according  to  the  care  with  which 
bay,  sheltered  from  all  but  south  and  south-west  it  has  been  prepared,  from  less  than  1*000  to 
winds.    Depth  sixteen  to  eighteen  fathoms,  and  1*008.  It  may  be  punned  by  careful  evaporation ; 
the  bottom  fine  sand.    At  its  head  is  a  creek,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  vapor  which 
whose  entrance  is  ninety  fathoms  broad,  and  rises  from  it  is  that  of  alcohol,  with  which  it  is 
running  half  a  mile  into  the  island.  It  is  capable  slightly  contaminated,  and  not  of  ether.    Thus 
at  a  little  expense  of  making  an  excellent  har-  rectified,  its  specific  gravity  is  1*015.    It  reddens 
hour.    The   depth  in   the  entrance  is  fifteen  vegetable  blues,  and  decomposes  all  the  earthy 
&thoms,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  head,  where  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
is  one  4thom  close  to  the  shore.    On  the  west       LAMPONG,  a  district  of  the  southern  ex- 
side  of  the  creek,  about  half  way  up,  a  project-  tremity  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  beginning  on 
ing  point  forms  a  little  cove,  in  which  small  the  west  coast,  at  the  civer  of  Padanguchi,  and 
vessels  may  anchor  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  extending  across  as  far  as  Palembang,  on  the 
S.  S.W.  wmd,  whicn  blows  right  up  the  creek,  north-east  side.    On  the  south  and  east  sides  it 
and  makes  a  considerable  swell.    On  the  same  is  washed  by  the  sea,  having  several  ports  in  the 
side  below  this  point  is  another  cove  entirely  straits  of  Sunda,  particularly  Keysets  and  Lam- 
land-locked,  but  with  only  three  to  five  feet  pong  bays;  and  the  great  river Tulangbawang 
water,  the  bottom  soft  sand.     This  cove 'might  runs  through  the  heart  of  it,  risfng  from  a  con- 
easily  be  deepened  and  considerably  enlarged,  siderable  lake  between  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  land  surrounding  it  being  low,  and  composed  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  is 
of  sand  and  clay.  The  bay  is  occasionally  visited  overflowed  during  Uie  rainy  season,  and  the  vil- 
by  the  Maltese  vessels,  as  well  as  the  Bar-  lages  appear  like  islands.    Here  is  a  wide  and 
bary  cruisers.  «Ship8  from  Turkey,  having  the  deep  bay,  affording  good  anchorage.    See  Su- 
plague  on  board,  also  ran  for  this  island,  and  matra. 

remain  until  the  malady  has  ceased,  when  they        LAMPOON',  n.  t.  &  v.  a.  )      Fr.  lanmen ; 
return  to  the  port  of  Turkey  they  sailed  from,        Lampoower.  .  S  Lat.    lambo,    the 

to  receive  a  fresh  clearance  and  bill  of  health ;  tongue.    Slander ;  personal  satire, 
by  this  means  they  save  both  ship  and  cargo,       They  gay  my  talent  is  satire  ;  if  so  it  is  a  fruitful 

which  would  be  burnt  were  they  to  go  into  any  age ;  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselvest 

European  port.    The  island  has  the  ruins  of  a  and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each  other  in  lam- 

castle  and  town :  a  league  from  the  W.  S.W.  poont,  Diyden. 

point  is  a  rock  with  a  safe  channel  between  .  We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown  cri- 

them,  and  four  leagues  from  the  same  point  is  *•**»  *»  *^«  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because  wc 

the  island  of  Lampion,  a  high  round  uninhabited  ^  ^"^^^  '^^  ^^  dark.  Id, 

rock.  The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers,  iom- 

LAMPIC  Acid,  acidum  lampsicum,  from  P«mer»,  and  pamphleteeis.  Tatler, 
Gr.  Xa^irw,  to  shine.    Sir  H.  Davy,  during  his       The  world  is  so  full  of  ill  nature,  that  I  have  tarn- 
admirable  researches  on  the  nature  and  properties  potmt  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  la- 
of  flame,  announced  the  singular  fact,  that  com-  tires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to 
bustible  bodies   might  be  made  to    combine  ^te.                                                     Spectatm-. 
rapidly  with   oxygen,   at  temperatures   below        ^mpoom  and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit 
what  were  necessary  to  their  visible  inflamma-  ^f.  *P^^^«  ^'^l?®  poisoned  darts  which  not  only 
tion.    Among  the  phenomena   resulting  from  '""^^^l^  '^^''^'  ^^^  "^^  '^  mcurable.       Ad<U^n. 
these  new  combinations,  he  remarked  the  pro-              e  sa  ire  a  ampoon,  ope. 
duction  of  a  peculiar  acid  and  pun-ent  vapor       ^^^S?  *°'*  ^'"P^'^P"'  particular  people  circulate 
from  the  slow  combustion  of  ether;  and  fiim  J?°^  ^•^''l?^.T"  in  conftdence  to  thefnends  of 
its  obvious  qualities  he  was  led  to  suspect,  that  it  *^*  ^^^'  '^''''  ^^  P""'^"^  them.            Shendan. 
might  be  a  product  yet  new  to  the  chemical        LAM'PREY,  n.  •.  j         Fr.   lamproye;   Belg. 
catalogue.    Faraday,  in  the  third  volume  of  the        Lam'pron.             S  and  Dul.  lampreye,  boHi 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  has  given  some  ^^  ^f^-  lampetra  (a  lambendis  petris,  from  its 
account  of  the  properties  of  this  new  acid ;  but,  sucking  stones).    A  kind  of  fish. 
from  the  very  small  quantities  in  which  he  was        Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the  sea 
able  to  collect  it,  was  prevented  from  perform-  »nd  fresh  rivers ;  as  the  lomprel,  lamprey,  and  lam- 
ing any  decisive  experiments  upon  it.  perne.                                                       Walttm. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  Journal  we       These  rocks  are  frequented  by  Xsmprvoni,  and  greater 

have  a  pretty  copious  investigation  of  the  proper-  fishes,  that  devour  the  bodies  of  the  drowned, 
ties  ana  compounds  of  this  new  acid,  by  Daniell.  Broome  on  the  Odftuy* 

From  the  slow  combustion  of  ether  during  six        Lampret.    See  Petrom yzon. 
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lAMPRIDIUS  (^lius),  a  Latin  historian.  Pans,  and  entered  into  the  institution.     He  be- 

who  l.ved  under  Dioclesian  and  Constantine  the  came  priest  in  k667,  and  taught  philosophy  at 

Great.     His  lives  of  four  emperors,  Antoninus,  Saumur  and  Anglers;  which  last  he  was  obliged 

Commodus,  Diadumenus,  and  Heliogabalus,  are  to  quit  by  an  order  from  court,  having  adopted 

extant.    Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexand  r  the  new  philosophy  instead  of  that  of  Anstotle. 

Severus  to  him ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  Palatine  li-  In  1676  he  went  to  Grenoble,  where  cardinal 

brary  ascribes  it  to  Spartian.  Camus  was  bishop ;  who  conceived  such  an  es- 

Lampridius  (Benedict),  of  Cremona,  a  cele-  teem  for  him  that  he  retained  him,  and  derived 

brated  Latin  poet  of  Che  sixteenth  century.     He  considerable  services  from  him  in  the  govern- 

taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Rome  and  Padua,  ment  of  his  diocese.   He  went  at  last  to  reside  at 

until  he  was  invited  to  Mantua,  by  Frederic  Rouen,  where  he  died,  in  1716«     He  wrote  a 

Gonzaga,  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  his  son.  Dissertation  on  the  Sciences;  The  Art  of  Speak- 

His  epigrams  and  lyric  verses,  in  Greek  and  ing;  and  several  other  scientific  works,  besides 

Latin,  were  printed  separately,  as  well  as  among  others  in  divinity. 

the  Delicie  of  the  Italian  poets.  LAN  A  (Francis  de),  an  Italian  mathematician, 

LAMPSACUM,  or  Lampsacus,  in  ancient  and  the  first  who  suggested  the  inflation  of  bal- 

geography,  a  considerable  city  of  Mysia ;  called  loons,  was  boro  at  Brescia  in  1637.    He  became 

Pilyea  by  Homer,  becau-se  abounding  in  pine-  a  Jesuit,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 

trees,  a  circumstance  confirmed  by  Pliny;  situated  mathematics.    He  published  in  1670  a  work, 

at  the  north  end  or  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  under  the  title  of  Prodromo  all'  arte  Maestra;  of 

into  the  Projpontis,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  which  another  edition  appeared  in  1684,  under 

opposite  to  Callipolis  in  the  Thracian  Chersone-  the  title  of  Magisterium  Naturs  et  Artis,  3  vols. 

8US.    It  was  assigned  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themis-  folio.      In  this   production  he  first  gave  the 

tocles,  for  furnishing  his  table  with  wine,  in  hint  of  the  principle  of  exploring  the  air  by  the 

which  the  country  abounded.     It  was  saved,  aid  of  machines  inflated  with  gas ;  and,  in  1 784, 

by  the   address  of  Anaximenes  the  historian,  his  treatment  of  this  subject  was  printed  sepa- 

from  the  ruin  threatened  by  Alexander,  because  rately  at  Naples.    He  died  about  1700. 

in  the  interest  of  Persia.    See  Anaximbiies.    It  LANARK,  or   Lanarkshire,  a  county  of 

is  DOW  called  Lampsaki.  Scotland,  called  also  Clydesdale, from  the  Clyde, 

LAMPYRIS,  the  fire  fly,  a  genus  of  insects  by  which  it  is  watered ;  though  this  name  be- 

belonging  to  the  coleoptera  order ;  the  characters  longs  properly  only  to  tlie  southern  district  of 

of  which  are : — ^The  antennae  are  filiform ;  the  ely*  Lanarkshire.    See  Clydesdale.    It  is  bounded 

tra  are  flexible ;  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a  semior-  on  the  north  by  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirling ; 

bicular  form,  surrounding  and  concealing  the  east  by  Edinburgh,  I^inglithlow,  and  Peebles ; 

head.    The  segments  of  the  abdomen  terminate  on  the  south  by  Dumfries ;  and  on  the  west  l^ 

in  papillae,  which  are  turned  up  towards  the  Ayr  and  Renfrew  shires.  Its  extent  from  north  to 

elytra,  and  partly  fold  one  over  the  other.    The  south  is  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from  east  to 

females  in  general  are  apterous.    1  here  are  seve-  west  thirty-two.    It  is  said  to  contain  870  square 

ral  species ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  miles,  or  556,800  English  acres.     The  Clyde, 

L.  noctiluca.    The  male  of  this  insect  is  less  than  descending  from  the  south  part  of  this  county, 

the  female :  its  head  is  shaped  exactly  in  the  same  divides  it  naturally  into  two  almost  equal  parts ; 

manner,  and  covered  likewise  by  the  plate  of  the  and  after  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles  meets  the 

thorax,  only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  tliat  of  tide  a  little  below  Glasgow.    See  Glasgow. 

the  female.     Both  the  head  and   antenne  are  It  is  also  divided  into  three  wards ;  the  Upper 

black.    The  thorax  of  the  male,  which  is  smaller  in  which  Lanark  is  situated,  and  which  contains 

and  shorter  than  that  of  the  female,  has  the  folds  two-thirds  of  the  county ;  the  Middle,  contain- 

and  papillae  on  its  sides  much  less  remarkable :  ing  the  town  of  Hamilton ;  and  the  Lower  in 

but  the  greatest  diflference  between  the  two  sexes  which  Glasgow  is  situated.  It  is  as  a  whole  moun- 

is,  that  the  male  i»  covered  with  brown  elytra,  tainous,  and  one-half  of  the  area  it  contains  is 

shagreened,  and  marked  with  two  lines  I ongitudi  incapable  of  productive  cultivation.    The  par 

nally.    The  elytra  are  longer  than  the  abdomen,  rishes  are  forty-seven  in  number,  eleven  of  which 

and  under'  them  lie  the  wings.    The  two  last  belong  to  the  presbytery  of  Lanark,  fourteen  to 

rings  of  the  abdomen  are  not  so  bright  as  those  that  of  Hamilton,  and  thirteen  to  that  of  Glas- 

of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous  gow,  all  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr ;  and 

points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  last  rings.   The  nine  to  the  Presbytery  of  Biggar,  in  the  Synod 

glow-worm,  which  is  frequently  met  with  towards  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale. 

evening,  in  June,  in  woods  and  meadows,  is  the  Proceeding  up  the  river,  firom  Glasgow,  the 

female  of  this  species.     By  the  shining  light  country  is  rich  and  jvell  cultivated.    Both  well 

which  it  emits,  it  attracts  the  male.    As  a  proof  Castle  here  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  over- 

that  the  light  depends'' on  a  phosphorous  matter,  looks  the  Clyde.    Some  of  its  walls  measure 

the  animal,  though  dead  and  bruised,  leaves  a  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  and  sixW  feet  in  height, 

luminous  substance  on  the  hand,  that  only  loses  Between  it  and  the  priory  of  Blantyre  on  the 

its  lustre  when  dried.    The  perfect  insect  flies  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  said  to  have 

about  during  the  evening  in  autumn,  and  fre-  been  in  ancient  times  a  subterraneous  passage 

quents  the  grassy  plantations  of  juniper  trees.  under  the  river.    A  little  above  stands  Bothwell 

LAMY,  or  Lami  (Bernard),  a  learned  French  Bridge,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Cove- 

protestant  and  Cartesian  philosopher,  bom  at  nanters,  in  June   1769.     East  from  Bothwell 

Nans  in  1640.    He  studied   there  under  the  Castle,  in   an  elevated  situation,  and  amid  a 

lathers  of  the  oratory ;  and,  in  1658,  went  to  wild  and  barren  country,  is  the  Kirk  of  Shots. 

2  F2 
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This  dreary  waste  is  covered  with  heath;  and,  candle  coal,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of 

though  a  high  situation,  is  flat,  and  very  marshy,  gas  or  inflaronnable  matter  it  contains,  is  much 

It  is  chiefly  employed  as  sheep-walks;  and,  not-  used  by  the  lower  classes  for  its  light, 
withstanding  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  lime,  seems         Western  and  south-western  winds  blow  here 

scarcely  capable  of  cultivation.    This  want   is,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 

however,  compensated    by    the    abundance  of  atmosphere  is  generally  humid;  so  that  the  iiar- 

iron-stone    ana  coal.      Nor   is  this  advantage  vests  are  late :  but  the  county  is  not  thought  uii- 

conflned  to  the   barren  tract  in  the  north-east  healthy,  and  neither  snow  nor  frosts  are  of  long 

corner  of  the  shire.    The  whole  county  abounds  duration. 

with  theise  valuable  minerals.    One  of  the  most        The  farms  are  not  large,  and  the  dairy  is  a 

considerable  iron-works  in  the  county  is  that  of  chief  object  of  agriculture.     In  the  Middle  and 

Cleugh,  a  few  miles  south-east  from  the  Kirk  of  Lower  wards  a  great  number  of  cows  are  kept. 

Shots.    The   Clyde   near   this   place   runs   for  the   milk  of   which  is  wholly  applied  to  tne 

several  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with  making  of  butter,  new  milk,  and  skim  milk, 

wood  ;  and  in  its  course  exhibits  many  beautiful  cheese.    This  county  has  also  long  been  noted 

cataracts.    See  Clyde.  for  its  draught  horses. 

From  Lanark,  parsing  Carstairs  a  few  miles  The  fruit  trees  are  apples,  pears^  and  plums  : 
to  the  east,  we  meet  the  town  of  Camwath.  In  300  acres  were  supposed  to  be  laid  out  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  along  the  Clyde  to  the  orchards  twenty  years  ago ;  and  their  extent 
south-east,  there  is  much  cultivation  and  rich  is  rather  increased  of  late  than  diminished, 
pasture.  To  the  south  of  Caruwath  is  Biggar ;  Many  new  plantations  of  timber  trees  are  form- 
where  is  seen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church,  ing.  *  A  kind  of  Jewish  abhorrence  of  swine', 
founded  in  1545.  The  lands  about  Coulter  and  we  are  told  in  the  Agricultural  Surveys,  ^  seems 
Lumington  are  fertile ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyde  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  rigid  times  of  the 
we  principally  meet  with  sheep-walks  and  Reformation,  m  the  western  counties  of  Scot- 
pasture  grounds.  In  the  south  part  of  the  shire,  land.  They  were  unclean  beasts;  it  was  sinful 
called  Clydesdale,  the  country  is  not  less  wild,  to  eat  their  flesh,  and  neither  creditable  nor  pro- 
Among  the  mountains  here,  or  rather  in  a  hollow  fitable  to  keep  them.  And,  though  these  preju- 
near  their  summit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  dices  are  now  pretty  much  worn  out,  pork  is  not 
Leadhills ;  and  the  famous  lead  mines  of  the  earl  yet,  in  general,  a  favorite  food,  and,  of  course, 
of  Hopetown.  Gold  it  is  said  was  discovered  the  number  of  hogs  kept  and  fed  is  not  consi- 
in  this  region  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  North  derable. 
from  this  mountainous  region  lies  Crawfordrouir.        The  roads,  once  intolerably  bad,  are  much 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  improved  of  late  years :  and  the  river  Clyde  is 

east  side  of  the  Douglas,  which  falls   into  the  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  stands  Douglas  Castle,  our  Inlakd  Navigation:    see  our  article  of 

for  many  ages  the    residence  of   the    second  that  name,  for  a  description  of  the  Forth  and 

family  in  Scotland ;  and  near  it  is  the  town  of  Clyde   Canal.    The  county   contains  also  the 

Douglas.    A  few  miles  to  the  north*east    is  Monkland  Canal,  from  the  .coal  works  in  that 

Tinto,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain,  round  the  parish,  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  at  Port  Dundas ; 

base  of  which  the  Clyde  makes  a  noble  sweep,  aiid  the  Ardrossan    Canal,  which    from  Port 

Westward,  beyond  Douglas,   the  Netham  de-  Eglinton,  near  Glasgow,  to  Ardrossan,  on  the 

Bcends  into  the  Clyde   through  the  parish  of  coast  of   Ayrshire,  will    measure   thirty-three 

Lismahago.    Hamilton  House,  the  seat  of  the  miles.    The  county  has  a  corresponding  agricul- 

duke  of  Hamilton,  stands  in  a  plain  between  tural  society  of  considerable  repute, 
the  Clyde  and  Avon.     It  is  a  magnificent  stnic-        The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 

ture,  surrounded  by  venerable  oaks.     In  the  gaged  in  the  cotton  manufiictures,  the  iron  or 

vicinity  is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  at  a  little  the  coal  works :  each  considerable  establishment 

distance  an  elegant  appendage  to  it,  called  Cha-  having  its   adjacent  village    occupied  by  the 

telberault,  from  the  ancient  lordship  held  here  workmen.    At  New  Lanark  is  the  well  known 

by  the  family  in  France.  On  the  west  of  Hamil-  cotton  spinning  manufactory,  lately  conducted 

ton  is  the  town  of  Kilbride;  and  to  the  south  by  Mr.  Owen.    The  county  returns  one  mem- 

that  of  Strathaven,  surrounded  by  the  fertile  ber    to    the    imperial    parliament.      Glasgow, 

tract  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  moun-  by  the  regulation  of  the  reform  bill,  has  the  pri- 

tains  of  Lanarkshire  sometimes  reach  an  eleva^  vilege  of  sending  two ;  and  Lanark  shares  in  the 

tion  of  3000  feet,  as  in  the  upper  ward  on  the  franchise  with  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  Aindrie,  and 

borders  of  Dumfries:  and  Leadhills  is    1564  Hamilton.  The  county  formerly  sent  two  repre- 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  only  large  lentatives;  and  Glasgow  contributes  with  Huth- 

plains  are  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.    The  erglen  and  other  places, 
rock  formations  are  sandstone,  and  limestone,        LANCASHIRE.    Mr.  Whitaker  conjectures 

and  on  the  high  grounds  argillaceous  schistus,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  district 

prevails.    In  the  Cathkin  hills  a  number  of  were  the  Setanii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.    This 

oasaltic  columns  ani  found,  more  than  forty  appellation  he  conjectures  to  signify  the*  country 

feet  high,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  70.°  of  water,'  or  *  the  interior  and  southerly  country 

Hie  most  important  mineral  production  of  of  water.'    The  Romans  found  this  part  of  the 

this  county  is  coal,  which  is  calculated  to  stretch  country  occupied   by  the  people  whom  they 

through  between  60,000  and  70,000  acres  at  an  afterwards  called  Brigantes,  wno  possessed  a 

average  thickness  of  five  feet.     The  cannel  or  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  south  shore 
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of  the  Hamber  to  that  of  the  Tyae  on  the  eastern  those  intercepting  eminences.    It  is,  however^ 
coast ;  and  from  the  estuarj  of  the  Mersey  to  said  that  this  ridge  of  mountains,  which  bounds 
the  Eden  on  the  western  coast.    On  their  con-  this  oiunty  on  the  eastern  side  next  Yorkshire, 
quest  of  the  iskind,  Lancashire  was  made  part  and  which  runs  through  not  only  Yorkshire,  but 
of  the  division  named  Maxima  Casariensis.  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire,  and  u 
AAer  the   establishment  of  the  Saxons,    this  called  tha  back  bone  of  the  kingdom,  being  the 
county  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  most  elevated  ground  in  the  island,  screens 
Northumberland;  and  so  it  remained   till  the  Lancashire  more  particularly  from  the  severe 
time  of  Egbert  and  his  union  of  all  the  Saxon  eastern  blasts,  the  frosts,  blights,  and  insects, 
states.  which   infest  the    countios  bordering  on  the 
Lancashire  is  a  maritime  county,  bounded  on  German  Ocean ;  and^  though  the  high  mountains 
the  south  by  Cheshire ;  on  the  east  by  York-  may  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  to  &11  in 
shire ;  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland ;  and  on  this  district  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea.    Its  form  resembles  kingdom,  yet  this  county,  fimned  by  the  western 
that  of  England  and  Scotland  collectively ;  the  breezes,  has  a  salubrity  of  air  to  which  may  be 
populous  town  of  Manchester  standing  in  the  attributed  the  vigor  and  activity  of  the  inbabi- 
same  relative  situation  as  that  of  London  in  the  tants,  who  are,  if  temperate,  generally  long 
maps  of  this  island,  while  Liverpool  may  be  lived.    The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south, 
well  imagined  to  approach  the  Land's  End  in  south-west,  and  north-east. 
Cornwall,  lying  nearly  in  the  same  comparative  Mr.  Britton,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Holt's 
situation  as  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Devon-  Agricultural  Survey,  remarks,  that  the  soil  and 
shire.    The  county  town,  Lancaster,  lies  neariy  sur&ce  of  this  county  are  various ;  and  that  its 
\n  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  the  north-  features  in  some  parts,  towards  the  north,  and  all 
eastern  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  as  does  the  county  along  its  eastern  bonier,  are  strongly  marked, 
itself  in  the  general  map  with  respect  to  the  Here  the  hills  are  bold  and  lofty,  and  the  valleys 
ame  sea ;  or  father  it  may  be  supposed  that  narrow  and  irriguous.    Near  the  sea-coast,  and 
Lancaster  occupies  the  place  of  Carlisle   in  neariy  tihe  whole  of  the  southeni  side  of  the 
Cumberland.    According  to  Mr.  Yates's  survey,  county,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Mersey, 
the  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  seventy-four  the  kind  is  low  and  flat.    In  various  fields,  at 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  forty-four  miles  Formby,  near  the  shore,  there  is  soil  above  two 
and  a  half.     Passing  over  the  river  Ribble,  at  feet  below  the  sand,  which  lies  between  the 
NesketA  bank,  its  circumference  is  about  342  present  green-sward ;  and  there  are  the  strongest 
Tniles,     containing    1765    square    miles,    and  reasons  for  believing,  that  this  soil  (which  is 
J,  129,600  acres.    Here  are  six  hundreds,  twenty,  about  four  inches  tluck),  originally  formed  the 
seven  market-towns,  sixty-two  extensive  parishes,  suHace  of  the  ground,  and  was  gradually  buiied 
and  894  villages.    This  county  is  in  the  diocese  by  sand  from  the   neighbouring  hills.      Few 
of  Chester  and  the  province  of  York,  and  is  counties  produce  greater  variety ;  and  yet  this 
included  in  the  northern  circuit.    In  point  of  does  not  change  so  rapidly  as  in  some  others, 
importance,  in  almost  every  light  in  which  it  The  greatest  proportion  of  that  district  which 
can  be  viewed,  there  is  not  another  county  lies  between  the  river   Ribble    and   the  river 
equal  to  it,  Middlesex  alone  excepted ;   and  Mersey,  has  for  its  superficies  a  sandy  loam, 
even  that,  exclusive   of  London    and    West-  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  almost  every 
minster,   bears  but  a  very  trifling  comparison  vegetable  that  has  yet  been  brought  under  culti- 
with  the  county  of  Lancaster.     With  the  excep-  vation,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  renders  it 
tion  of  London  and  Yorkshire,  the  population  impossible    to  estimate    the  advantage  which 
will  be  found  to  average  the  amount  of  four  might  be  obtained  by  improved  and  superior 
counties.  management.     The  substratum  of  this  soil  is 
The  climate  of  this  county  is  distinguished  generally  the  red-rock,  orclay-marle,an  admira- 
for  its  humidity,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  local  ble  sandy  loam,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  de- 
siturition,  between  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  range  sirable  soils  that  can  be  found.    The  quantity  of 
of  iiills  which  form  its  eastern  border.    Accord-  moss-lands  has  been  very  great  in  this  county, 
ing  to  a  Liverpool  register,  the  least  quantity  of  but   they  are  rapidly  declining.     Chat^-Mos^, 
ram  yearly  .from  1784  to  1792,  was  twenty-four  Trafibrd-Moss,  Kisely-Moss,  and  Pilling-Moss, 
inches  and  one-eighth  in  1788,  and  the  greatest  are  all  extensive  tracts;  but  some  of  these  have 
fifty-four  and  a  quarter  in  1792.    At  Lancaster,  now  become,  for  a  large  portion,  fine  meadow 
in  the  latter  year,  the  quantity  of  rain  was  sixty-  land,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  laudable 
six  inches.    Four  inches  nave  been  known  to  and  patriotic  exertions  of  his  grace  the  duke 
fall  in  the  course  of  a  night.    The  mean  heat  at  of  Bridgewater,  and  fir.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool. 
I^ncaster,  from  1784  to  1790,  was  51^  8*.    In  Its  principal  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  iron, 
1819-20,  when  the  thermometer  in  gardens  near  and  coal.    The  last  is  in  the  gr^test  abundance. 
London   fell  10^  below  Zero,  in  the   botanic  The  great  tract  commences  below  Prescot  on  the 
{garden  of  Liverpool  it  never  touched  that  point,  south,  and,  crossing  the  county  in  a  north-easl 
The  eastern  side  is  more  subject  to  rains  than  direction,    passes    into    Yorksnire ;    bnt    coal 
the  side  bordering  on  the  coast;  for,  as  the  abounds  to  the  south-east  of  this  district  near 
clouds  are  wafted  over  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  Manchester,  and  to  the  north  beyond  Lancaster. 
Atlantic   Ocean,    they  are  first   checked    and  It  is  chiefly  of  a  bituminous  description.    Can- 
broken  by  the  mountainous  ridge,  which  has  a  nel  coal  is  found  at  Wigan,  and  often  in  contact 
direction  north  and  south;  and  thence  the  rains  with  black  coal.     Copper  appears  towards  the 
are  almost  continually  on  the  western  side  of  northern  extremity  of  the  high  Fumess,  or  Fell 
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district,  at  Coniston,  Muckle  GiUy  and  Hartriggs.  Lancashire  does  not  rank  hig^  as  an  agricui 

Towards  the  north  and  north-east  parts,  lead  is  tural  county.    Arable  land  is  less  prevalent  than 

met  with  in  small  quantities.    Iron  is  wrought  grass ;  but  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 

in  the  liberty  of  Furness  to  the  north  of  Lan-  culture  of  potatoes,  both  by  formers  and  cotta- 

caster  sands,  and  though  found  in  other  quarters  gers ;  the  former  generally  cultivate  them  in  drills, 

the  working  of  it  has  not  been  profitable.    In  and  horse  hoed ;  the  latter  in  beds  or  dibbled  in 

the  northern  parts  of  the    liberty,   blue   slate  rows  and  hand  hoed.    In  this  county  potatoes 

quarries   have   been   opened.    Sandstone   and  first  appeared  in  England.    Onions  are  culti- 

limestone  are  alsISi  wrought  here,  and  on  the  vated  extensively  near  Warrington,  and  rhubarb 

Lancaster  side.  and  madder  have  been  tried,  and  grown  to  very 

This  county  is  amply  supplied  with  water,  great  perfection,  but  are  not  so  easily  dried  and 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Irwell,  the  Mersey,  prepared  for  sale,  as  to  induce  a  continuance  of 

the  Douglas,  the  Ribble,  the  Calders,  the  Wyer,  thepractice. 

and  the  Lune,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams.  The  grass  lands  are  chiefly  coarse  upland 
Few  counties  are  so  materially  benefited  by  the  pastures,  but  there  are  some  good  meadows  and 
conveniencesof  inland  navigation.  The  Sankey  productive  marsh  lands.  There  are  excellent 
Canal,  the  oldest  canal  in  England,  originated  market  gardens  of  course  near  the  large  towns, 
with  a  company  of  merchants  and  gentlemen  in  '  About  eight  miles  north-east  from  Liverpool  is 
1755,  who  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament,  a  certain  farm  in  Kirkby,  the  soil  of  a  small  part 
authorising  them  to  make  Sankey  Brook  navi-  of  which  is  a  black  loamy  sand,  and  which  pro- 
gable  from  the  river  Mersey,  which  it  joins  duces  great  quantities  of  early  and  strong  aspa- 
about  two  miles  west  of  Warrington,  to  near  St.  ragus,  and  another  farm,  a  part  of  which  is  of 
Helen's.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  profit-  the  same  nature,  at  a  place  called  Orrel,  about 
able  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  four  miles  north-west  of  Liverpool :  both  which 
Ashton-under-Line  Canal  communicates  between  prod  uce  this  plant  with  less  attention  and  less  dung 
Manchester  and  the  town  of  Ashton.  It  com-  than  are  requisite  in  the  rich  vale  of  Kirkdale, 
mences  on  the  east  side  of  Manchester;  and,  about  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  where  the  great- 
passing  the  pleasing  little  Moravian  settlement  est  quantity  of  land  in  any  place  of  this  neigh- 
at  Fairfield,  enters  a  lung  tunnel  at  Ashton,  in  bourhood  is  appropriated  solely  to  horticulture.' 
front  of  Duckenfield  lodge,  near  which  it  is  There  is  an  orchard  of  sixty-four  acres  on  the 
joined  by  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  a  branch  banks  of  the  Irwell,  near  Manchester,  and  some 
having  previously  broken  off  at  Fairfield,  lead-  others  in  sheltered  plaoes  near  the  principal 
ing  to  New  Mills,  near  Oldham.  The  whole  towns ;  but  the  prevailing  west  wind  are  much 
length  of  the  canal  is  eleven  miles,  with  a  rise  against  their  increase.  The  long-horned  or 
of  152  feet.  The  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  Lancashire  breed  of  cattle  is  distinguished  by 
though  belonging  more  particularly  to  the  county  the  length  of  their  horns,  the  thickness  and  firm 
of  Cheshire,  has  a  branch  which  exclusively  texture  of  the  hides,  the  length  and  closeness  of 
belongs  to  this  county.  This  commences  at  the  hair,  the  large  size  of  the  hoofs,  and  their 
Castle  Field,  Manchester,  and  terminates  at  Pen-  coarse,  leathery,  thick  necks :  they  are  likewise 
nington,  near  the  ancient  tpwn  of  Leigh,  in  deeper  in  their  fore-qnarters,  and  lighter  in  their 
AthertoB  parish.  At  Manchester  there  is  a  hinot  quarters  than  most  other  breeds ;  narrower 
communication  with  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  na-  in  their  shape,  less  in  point  of  weight  than  the 
vigation,  and  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  short  horns,  though  better  weighers  in  propor- 
Canal,  by  means  of  Medlock  Brook.  Under  tion  to  their  size ;  and,  though  they  give  consi- 
the  town  of  Manchester  are  arched  tunnels  for  a  derably  less  milk,  it  is  said  to  afford  more  cream 
portion  of  this  canal,  of  considerable  length,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  They  are  more 
from  one  of  which  coals  are  hoisted  up  by  a  vaned  in  theircolor  than  any  of  the  other  breeds; 
coal-gin,  through  a  shaft,  out  of  the  barges  below  but,  whatever  the  color  be,  they  have  in  general 
into  a  large  coal-yard  or  store-house,  in  the  main  a  white  streak  along  their  back,  which  the  breed- 
street  ;  at  which  place  the  duke  and  his  succes-  ers  term  finched,  and  mostly  a  white  spot  on  the 
sors  are  by  the  first  act  bound  to  supply  the  in-  inside  of  the  hough. 

habitants  of  Manchester  at  all  times  with  coals  Lancashire  is  a  county  palatine,  of  which 
at  only  4d,  per  hundred  weight  of  140  lbs.  At  the  king  is  duke.  It  returns  twenty-four 
Worsley  is  the  entrance  into  the  famous  under-  members  to  pariiament;  four  for  the  county, 
ground  works  or  tunnels,  where,  by  an  arch-  two  for  each  of  the  places  following,  viz.: 
way,  partly  bricked,  and  partly  formed  by  the  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan,  Liverpool,  Man- 
solid  rock,  wide  enough  to  admit  long  fiat-bot-  Chester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Olaham :  one 
toaied  boats  often  to  twelve  tons  burden,  towed  each  for  Uie  following  places,  namely,  CUtheroe, 
by  means  of  rings  and  hand-rails  on  each  side,  Ashton  -  under  -  Lyne,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Sal- 
the  canal  penetrates  about  three  quarters  of  a  ford,  and  Warrington.  It  has  6:1  ven  birth  to 
mile  before  it  reaches  the  first  coal-works,  where  Robert  Ainsworth,  lexicographer,  bom  at  Clifton 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  to  the  right  and  in  the  parish  of  Eccles  1660,  died  1745. — Wm. 
left.  There  are  at  certain  distances  shafts  or  Allan,  Alen,  or  Aleyn,  Cardinal  Rossal,  born 
funnels  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  for  the  cir-  1532,  died  1594. — Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
culation  of  air,  &c.  To  Mr.  James  Brindley  testant  dissenting  minister,  born  at  Wa*  rington, 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  are  principally  1747,  died  1810. — Richard  Arkwrigh^  spinner, 
indebted  for  the  original  successful  execution  of  bom  at  Preston,  1732,  died  1792. — ^J.  Bradshaw, 
this  navigation.  But  see  our  article  Inland  the  regicide  judge,  born  near  Bolton — The  pious 
N  AViGAiioN  and  ingenious  poet  and  stenograoher  John  Byrom, 
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iK>ni  at  Kersal  in  the  year  1691,  diea  1763. —  Prescot  the  finest  tools  are  made  for  the  use  of 
Kev.Dr.  Edward  Ilarwood,  an  excellent  classical  watchmakers:  the  manufacturers  there  seem  to 
scholar,  bom  1729,  died  January  14th  1794.—  inherit  a  peculiar  method  of  cutting  files.  Drer- 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  a  memorable  astronomer,  bom  pool,  as  a  commercial  sea-port,  is  second  only  to 
1619,  died  1641,  who  first  observed  the  transit  London  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk. — Dr.  John  Leland,  a  partial  effect  on  the  trade  of  this  town  ;  but, 
author  of  A  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  &c.y  as  Mr.  Roscoe  has  well  said,  '  A  crime  was 
bora  at  Wigan,  1691,  died  January  21  st,  1766. —  never  necessary  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.' 
Dr.  Thomas  Perceval,  an  eminent  physician  and  LANCASTER,  a  market  and  sea-port  town . 
medical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  Dorn  at  War-  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lancashire,  is  situated 
rington  1740,  and  died  at  Manchester,  August  on  the  banks  of  the  Layne  or  Lune,  and  appears 
30th  1804. —  George  Romney,  a  celebrated  to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  station.  Cam- 
painter,  bom  at  Dalton  in  Fumess,  December  den  says  its  Roman  name  wa.<i  Longovicum,  and 
15th,  1734,  died  at  Kendal,  November  15th,  Mr.  Whitaker  things  it  the  Ad-Alaunum  of 
1802.-~Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  Yoric,  Richard  of  Cirencester.  For  an  account  of  va- 
bom  1519,  died  1588. — Dr.  John  Taylor,  author  rious  Roman  remains  that  have  been  discovered 
of  the  Hebrew  and  English  Concoidance,  and  here,  the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Leigh's  Disser- 
Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings  prefixed  to  a  tation  in  the  Archslogia,  vol.  v. 
Paraphrase  on  the  Romans,  &c.,  a  dissenting  After  the  Romans  had  retired  inrom  this  neigh- 
minister,  born  at  Lancaster,  1694,  died  1761. —  bourhood  the  place  appears  to  have  been  deso- 
Rev.  John  Whitaker,  the  celebrated  historian  of  lated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 
Manchester,  &c.,  bom  at  Manchester  about  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons,  made  the  roetro^ 
1735,  died  1808.  polis  of  the  county,  and  constituted  one  of  their 
Manchester  is  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  chiefplaces  of  defence  northward.  In  Domesday- 
trade.  Its  narket  on  Tuesday  exhibits  a  scene  book,  Lancaster,  and  Cherca-Longcastre,  appear 
but  little  inferior  to  the  bustle  of  the  Royal  Ex-  as  two  vills,  or  Berwic,  among  the  twenty- two 
change  at  London.  Here  merchants  from  all  which  then  composed  the  manor  of  Haltoo :  the 
parts  of  the  country  flock  for  the  purpose  of  name  ofCherca-Longcastrebeiug  affixed  to  one  of 
Duying  and  selling  cotton  goods  of  every  de-  them,  renders  it  probable  that  it  had  a  church, 
scription,  cotton,  twist,  weft,  yam,  and  wool,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Lancaster 
Bolton  is  the  ancient  and  great  mart  for  these  was  granted  either  by  the  Conqueror  or  William 
goods,  particularly  for  cambric  and  fancy  mus-  RufuH  to  Roger  de  roitou,  who  erected  a  castle 
iins.  Spmning  is  also  carried  on  here  to  an  almost  upon  its  hill,  and  founded  the  church  of  St  Manr ; 
incredible  extent.  The  whole  comrnercial  world  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Sees,  in  Normandy.  To 
has  rung  with  the  praises  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  this  monastery  itcontinued  annexed  until  the  reign 
Arkwright,  whose  invention  of  the  water  ma-  of  Henry  V.,  when,  on  the  alien  priories  being 
chine,  &c.,  has  certainly  given  an  impulse  to  abolishea,  it  was  given  to  the  Cartnusian  abbey 
manufactures,  to  which  diey  were  before  entirely  of  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  and  remained  thust  attached 
strangers ;  and  which  has  since  been  universally  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  at  the  Re- 
aided  by  the  application  of  steam.  But  for  that  formation.  The  towers  of  the  castle  remaining 
fine  and  compact  article  called  mule  yam,  of  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  massive  architec- 
which  are  manufactured  all  those  beautiful  cot-  ture  adopted  m  that  age.  In  1109  this  casilc 
ton  goods  called  jacconetts,  bucks,  gauzes,  and  vras  besieged  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
other  fine  Scotch  fiibrics  and  cambrics ;  also  all  bury,  it  being  held  by  the  brother  of  king  John 
fine  cottons,  laces,  and  threads,  the  commercial  in  trust  for  that  monarch.  In  the  seventh  year 
world  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  persevering  of  John's  reign  it  was  in  possession  of  Ran ulph 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton,  who  Blundevil,  earl  of  Chester:  in  the  early  part  of 
f\nt  invented  the  machines  called  Hall-i'-th'-  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  held  by  William 
Wood- Wheels,  or  Mules.  Parliament,  above  de  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby ;  but  it  owes  its  chief 
thirty  years  after  the  discovery,  granted  to  Mr.  importance  in  history  to  Edward  III.  This 
Crompton  the  sum  of  £5000,  clear  of  all  fees,  monarch  created  his  son,  the  celebrated  John  of 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons,  an  an-  Gaunt,  fluke  of  Lancaster,  and  granted  a  charter 
nual  pension  to  that  amount  would  haidly  have  which  constituted  the  dukedom  a  kind  of  inde- 
been  a  compensation  adeouate  to  the  merits  of  pendent  state :  within  the  county,  indeed,  almost 
Mr.  Crompton's  services.  The  neighbourhood  of  all  the  regal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Bolton  abounds  with  extensive  factories,  bleach-  duke.  It  sufiered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the 
inir  grounds,  &c.  Chowbent,  five  miles  west  of  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  so  that  in  the 
Bolton,  is  a  thriving  village,  where  formerly  large  time  of  Camden  it  was  nearly  depopulated :  but 
quantities  of  nails  were  manufactured  for  the  Charles  II.  having  renewed  its  charter,  and 
navy,  and  for  domestic  uses.  The  trade  is  still  granted  it  addition^  privileges,  it  has  ever  since 
carried  on,  but  the  cotton  trade  has  taken  the  flourished.  At  present  the  area  included  within 
lead.  Wigan  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  the  castle  walls  is  about  380  feet  square.  The 
brass  and  copper  manufactures ;  but  here  also  round  towers  seem  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
the  cotton  and  linen  weaving  has  gained  a  con-  six  paces  distant  from  each  other,  and  joined  by 
siderable  ascendancy.  At  Preston  the  cotton  a  wall  and  open  gallery;  two  towers  on  the 
business  is  very  extensive,  as  also  at  Blackburn,  tvestem  side  remain  entire,  and  the  remains  of 
Chorley,  Ashton,  Newton,  &c.  The  woollen  five  others  may  be  traced.  One  of  these  towers 
and  cotton  businesses  are  carried  on  at  Burv,  a  is  called  Adrian's.  On  the  top  is  a  large  square 
handsome  town  of  considerable  extent;  and  at  tower,  called  John  of  Gaunt's  Chair,  whence  is 
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1  most  extensive  prospect.    Id  this  castle  are  a  jail,  a  market  house,  a  poor  house,  a  hospitaly 

now  found  the  shire-hally  county  courts,  in  which  a  register's  office,  a  college,  two  hanks,  sod 

the  assizes  are  held,  and  the  county  gaol.    Here  nine  houses  of  public  worship,  one  for  German 

also  was  formerly  an  hospital  for  lepers,  and  a  Lutherans,  one  for  German  Calvinists,  one  for 

house  for  Dominican  friars.  English  Presbyterians,  one  for  fipiscopalians, 

On  an  eminence  near  is  the  parish  church,  a  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Morimns, 

spacious  building,  with  a  lofty  tower,  which  one  for  Friends,  one  for  Methodists,  and  one 

serves  as  a  land-mark  for  vessels  ascending  the  for  Africans.     The  court-house,  the  Lutheran 

river.     It  has  eight  good  bells.    At  the  east  end  church,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  are 

of  the  church  is  an  elegantly  carved  wooden  spacious  and  elegant    The  houses  are  chiefly  of 

screen;  and  among  the  monuments    one  by  brick  and  stone.    This  city  has  an  extensive  trade 

Roubiliac,  for  William  Stratford,  L.  L.  D.    In  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  considerable 

the  church-yard  is  the  shaft  of  a  stone  cross,  with  manufactures  in  hats,  rifles,  hand-screws,  nails, 

a  Runic  inscription.    Lancaster  contains  also  &c.    About  a  mile  fiom  the  ciW  there  is  a  reiy 

two  commodious  chapels  of  ease,  one  of  which  large    cotton   manufiictory.     The   inhahitantSi 

has  an  elegant  steeple,  recently  rebuilt ;  places  mostly  of  German  descent,  speak  very  commonly 

of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Medio-  the  derman  language,  but  the  English  piedoiiu- 

dists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  nates,  and  most  parents  are  in  the  practice  of 

town-hall  and  eichange,  in  the  centre  of  the  giving  their  children  an    English    education, 

town,  is  a  fine  building,  and  has  a  noble  portico.  There  are  six  newspapers  publuhed  here,  three 

Here  is  also  a  neat  theatre,  a  free-school,  and  a  in  English,  and  three  in  German.    Franklin 

public  library.     The  custom-house  is  a  small  College  was  founded  here  in  1787.    It  has  a 

Duilding,  with  a  portico,  supported  by  four  large  brick  building  and  some  funds;    But  the 

Ionic  pillars,  each  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  seminary  is  not  at  present  in  operation^  and  the 

consisting  of  a  single  stone.    The  shambles  in  building  is  appropriated  to  schools, 
the  market  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  street,  every        Lancasteb,  a  county  of  the  east  part  of  Vir- 

butcher  having  a  shop  with  his  name  painted  ginia,  bounded  northneast  by  Northumberland 

over  the  door.  •  The  town  is  incorporated  under  county ;   east  by  Chesapeake  Bay ;    south  and 

a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  baitifis,  &c.,  and  south-west  by  the  Rappahannock,  and  west  by 

sends  two  members  to  parliament :  the  returning  Richmond  county.     Distant  firom  Washington 

officers  are  the  mayor  and  twu  bailiffs ;  the  right  168  miles.    Chief  town,  Kilmarnock.    This  is 

of  election  being  vested  in  the  freemen,  to  the  the  name  of  several  post  towns  in  the  United 

amount  of  3000.    The  markets  are  on  Wednes-  States. 

day  and  Saturday.  Lancaster  (James),  an  English  navigator, 
The  Lancaster  canal  communicates  with  the  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  oft  attempted 
Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent,  north-east  passage.    He  made  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.    An  ele-  rica  in  1591 ;  and  afterwards  sailed  round  the 
gant  aqueduct  bridge  carries  it  over  the  Lune :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visited  Ceylon  and 
it  consists  of  five  arches,  erected  at  an  expense  Pulo  Penang.    He  engaged  in  1524  in  a  preda- 
of  £45,000.    The  principal  commerce  of  the  tory  expedition  to  South  America,  and  captur^ 
town  is  in  hardware,  wooll<^n  goods,  and  cabinet-  several  prizes.    In   1600  he  went  to  the  East 
ware.    The   new  bridge  over  the  Lune    is  a  Indies,  and  fonned  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
handsome  building,  of  five  equal  arches,  is  549  king  of  Achen  and  the  state  of  Bantam,  in  Java, 
feet  long,  and  cost  £  12,000.  He  returned  to  his  country  in  1603,  having  pro- 
Five  rniles  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  is  a  cured  some  information  relative  to  a  north-west 
cave  in  the  middle  of  a  common,  called  Dunald  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  occasioned  the 
Mill  Hole.  A  brooL  nearly  as  large  as  the  New  expeditions  of  Hudson  and  others.     Bafiin  in 
River  at  London,  and  which  turns  a  corn-mill  honor  of  him  gave  the   name  of  Lancaster's 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  runs  in  at  its  Sound  to  an  inlet  which  he  discovered  in  74°  of 
mouth  by  several  beautiful  cascades,  whence,  N.  lat.    He  is  said  to  have  received  the  honor 
continuing  its  course  for  two  miles  under  a  large  of  knighthood :  he  died  in  1620. 
mountain,  it    makes  its  appearance  again  at        Lancaster  (Joseph),  the  promulgator  of  tlie 
Camford.  system  of  mutual  instruction,  may  be  regarded 
Lancaster,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  North  as  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  age.    He 
America;  east  of  the  Susquehanna;  bounded  was  bom  in  1771,  was  bred  a  quaker,  and  still 
north  by  Dauphine  county;  north-east  by  Berks;  maintains  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  p«r- 
south-east  by  Chester ;  south  by  Mainland ;  and  suasion.    It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute 
fouth-west  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  divides  it  whether  Dr.  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  in- 
from  York  county.    It  is  well  cultivated,  and  ventor  of  the  system  of  mutual  or  monitorial 
the  northern  hills  are  abundant  in  minerals,  es-  instruction.    The  fiicts  in  the  case  seem  to  be 
pecially  iron.  these :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  an  English  chaplain 
Lancaster,  a  city  and  capital  of  Lancaster  in  the  East  Indies,  practised  a  system  of  mutual 
county,  is  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Conestoga  instruction  in  Madras,  which  he  found,  at  least 
Creek,  which  fidls  into  the  Susquehanna,  nine  in  part,  already  in  existence  among  the  natives. 
milesS.  S.W.  of  the  city;  thirty-six  E.  S.  £.  of  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1797,  he  pui^- 
Harrisbur^,   and   sixty-two    west  of  Philadel-  lished  a  pamphlet  (Education  pursued  in  iIht 
phia.    It  IS  a  pleasant,  healthy,  and  flourishing  Madras  Asylum),  giving  some  account  of  the 
plare,  situated  in  a  delightful,  fertile,  and  highly  method  and  his  experience.    A  few  years  after, 
cultivated  country,  and  contains  a  court  house,  Lancaster  began  to  apply  the  method,  and  intru- 
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doced  some  iroprovements,  enabling   him  to  He  was  first  noticed  as  a  teacher  of  the  law  at 

manage  and  teacn  a  greater  number  of  children  his  native  place,  and  was  engaged  by  pope  Paul 

than  had  previously  been  attempted.    It  is  evi-  IV.  to  draw  up  an  institute  of  canon  law,  in 

dent  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  imitation  of  Justinian's  Institutes  of  civil  law. 

strictly  called  the  inventor  of  the  system,  al-  This  was  published  in   1653,  and  went  very 

though  botli  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  quickly  through  several  editions.  It  was  annexed 

improvements  which  they  introduced.    It  has,  to  the  body  of  canon  law,  and  still  retains  its 

in  fact,  been  long  in  use  among  the  Oriental  place  in  the  modem  editions  of  that  compilation, 

nations.    Dr.  Bell,  as  we  have  mentioned,  bor-  He  was  the  author  of  other  treatises  on  legal 

rowed  it  from  the  natives  in  Hindostan,  and  subjects,  and  of  a  life  of  Bartolus.     He  died  at 

Shaler  speaks  of  it  as  employed  in  Algiers.    To  Perugia  in  1591. 

Lancaster,  however,  is  due  the  nobler  praise  of  LANCELOT  (Claude),  a  leamedFrench  writer, 
having  disinterestedly  devoted  himself  to  the  bom  in  1616.  He  was  a  Benedictine  of  St  Cy- 
task  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  in-  ran,  whence  he  was  exiled  to  Lower  Brittany, 
struction  in  two  worlds.  He  began  his  labors  where  he  died  in  1695.  He  wrote,  1.  Noa« 
in  England,  in  1803.  The  object  was  at  first  to  velle  Methode  pour  apprendre  laLangueLatine, 
procure  a  cheap  means  of  instruction  for  the  8vo.  2.  Nou velle  Methode  pour  apprendre  le 
poorer  classes,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  then  Grec,  8vo.  BoUi  have  been  translated  into 
unprovided  for  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  English,  under  the  title  of  Port  Royal  Gram- 
Lancaster  received  great  encouragement   from  mart. 

many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  England,  LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Ca- 

which  enabled  him  to  travel  over  the  kingdom,  nary  Islands,  remarkably  subject  to  volcanoes, 

delivering  lectures,  giving  instruction,  and  form-  One  took  phice  in  1730,  on  so  great  a  scale  as 

ing  schools.    Flattered  by  splendid  patronage,  to  destroy  nine  villages,  and  spread  desolation 

and  by  promises  of  support  which  were  never  over  a  highly  fertile  and  cultivated  region.    The 

realized,  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  an  exten-  whole  western  side  is  .still  black,  parched,  and 

sive  school  establishment  at  Tooting,  to  whicli  stripped  of  vegetable  mould.    But  the  eastern 

'.b  own  resources  proving  unequal,  he  aban-  part  contains   plains  of  considerable  fertility, 

doned  his  establishment,  and  threw  himself  on  and  the  camel  thrives  here.    M.  Humboldt  esti- 

his  own  talents,  and  on  the  liberality  of  the  mates  the  height  of  the  volcanic  mountain  at  not 

public  at  large ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  his  more  than  1800  feet,  though  from  the  sea  it  has  • 

expectations,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  pre-  a  much  loftier  appearance.    The  ancient  inhab- 

scribed  terms,  which  he  considered  as  implying  itants  are  said  to  have  been  more  polished  than 

some  fault  on  his  part,  when  no  fault  really  ex-  those  of  the  other  Canaries,  and  had  the  singular 

isted,  he  left  England  in  disgust,  and,  about  custom  of  one  woman  ha\  ing  several  husbands. 

1820,  visited  America.,   He  had  previously  pub-  Lancerota  at  present  contains  about  10,000  in- 

lished  Improvement  in  Education  ;  a  Letter  on  habitants;  and  it  produces  a  little  cotton,  sugar, 

the  best  Means  of  Educating  and  Employing  honey,  and  wool.    They  export  com,  and  a  large 

the  Poor  in  Ireland  ;  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  quantity  of  dried  goats'  flesh.  The  islind  is  about 

Education  of  Children ;  Account  of  the  Pro-  mirty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.    On 

gress  of  J.  Lancaster's  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the  south-east  side  are  two  good  ports  within 

Children;  and  Report  on  the  Progress  of  his  reefii, called  Puerto  de Naos and  Puerto Cavallos. 

Plan  from  the  Year  1793.     He  died  in  indigent  The  former,  which  is  the  northern,  is  well  shel- 

circumstances,  in  1834.  tered  from  the  north-east ;  and,  the  ree&  breaking 

LANCE,  n.  i.  &  v,  a.y.      Fr.  and  Arm.  Umce,  ^^  ^e  »^«1*»  »*>«  "^^^  "  perf-ectly  smooth,  and 

LANCE'LY,«iy.            i  lancer;    Ifal.    fa„cia ;  ^e«  ^««^*» '"^  ^'^^^  ®^  "^""^"8  "*"*^*y  P"*  *"• 

LANcfi'pESADE,  II.  s.  \ Lat.  Umcia.    A    long  ^^ ^  ^^  entrances  between  tlie  reefe;  thenorth 

Lan'cet,                    l  spear,  or  javelin:  as  a  <>"*  ^  only  fourteen  feet  at  high  water,  and 

Lanch,  v. a.              J  verb,  to  tlimst,  pierce,  ***®  **>^*  seventeen  feet;  the  depth  withm  is 

or  cut;  to  open  chirurgically :  lancepesade,  an  twenty-seven  to  ten  feet,  rise  of  tide  ten  feet 

old  military  non-commissioned  officer  (Fr.  lance  Puerto  Cavallos  is  one  mile  south  of  Puerto 

spezzade),  under  the  corporal :  lancet,  the  sur-  ^aos ;  it  is  formed  on  the  north-«st  by  a  small 

geon's  instrument  for  blood-letting,  &c.:    to  "**°^  joined  to  the  main  by  a  bndge;  on  the 

lanch.  to  let  fly,  dart,  or  cast,  as  a  lance.  '»**"<*  *'«  *^®  ™»°*  °^  *  catde:  on  the  south- 

«.       .  „  V  , .  .^    ,              .  ^«»t  it  is  bounded  by  a  rocky  ledge  running  off 

They  .hall  hold  the  bow  and  ihc  torn*.  f^^  ^  ^^^^  j„  the  middle  of  the  channel, 

„,  ,     .      ...      ,j           Jeremiah  1.  At.  ^^^^^^  Yi9s  but  twelve  fect;  within  the  depth  is 

Plate  tin  with  gold,  *        f    § 

And  the  •trone  lamee  of  iustice  httrtlcM  breaks:  ■Cvenleen  teet.                       •  ^^i       j  *          .     j 

Arm  it  in  ^gf,  a  pigmy'.'  .t«tw  doth  pierc7  U.  '  J^f^  ^ANCET  IS  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged, 

*^  Shaktpeare  ^^^^V  ^^^  ^'^^  openmg  vems  m  the  operation 

With  hi.  prepared  .word  he  chargeThZT  '  ""^  ^^^^"« '  ^^  ^^'  ^^""^  ^'P*"  abscesses,  tu- 

My  unp^.ided  body,  U-ecdmy  arm.               /d.  "^j^ «^eti,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  law. 

Seiaed  ^^I^l":^^,  ZZ'^  t^l^  ^'  ^""tf  \^  ^-^ofWls,  who  were  obliged 

Her  back  >n<i  ni«*rin.  tK^»-i.  i!     •    ^^u    _*  to  work  for  the  lord  one  day  m  a  week,  from 

Dcr  oacK,  and  piercing  tAroagb  her  inmost  heart.  •*•    ■      .                                  •»»    "^      -.i   r    i           j 

Drew  backward.                                            Drvdcn  Michaelmas  to  autumn,  either  witli  fork,  spade, 

T  ATurrr  T  r\                                      ^^  ^^  ^**'^»  **  *^^  Option  of  the  lord. 

1-AWCELLOTTI   (Gianpaolo),  an   eminent  LiVNCIANO,  a  large  town   of  Naples,   in 

junst,  was  born  at  Perugia  about  the  year  1510.  Abruxzo  Cilia,  about  four  miles  from  the  coast 
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of  the  Adriatic,  stands  oq  a  nver  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  two  great  annual  fairs,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Population  9000.  Eighty-five 
mites  E.  N.  E.  of  Home,  and  eighty-four  north 
of  Naples. 

LANCISI  (John  Marc),  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  bom  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  ear- 
liest years  he  attended  to  natural  history ;  and 
studied  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medi- 
cine. In  1688  pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed 
him  his  physician  and  private  chamberlain,  not- 
withstanding his  youth;  and  cardinal  Altieri 
Camerlingamade  him  his  vicar  for  the  instal- 
lation of  doctors  in  physic,  which  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  continued  to  him,  with  tlie  other  ap- 
g>intments  conferred  on  him  by  his  predecessor, 
e  died  in  1710,  after  giving  his  fine  library  of 
more  than  20,000  volumes  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  use  of  the  public.  It  was 
opened  in  1716,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope 
and  most  of  the  cardinals.  He  wrote  many 
works  which  are  esteemed.  They  were  collected 
and  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1718,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

LANCRINCK  (Prosper  Henry),  a  painter  of 
considerable  note,  bom  in  1628,  and  educated 
in  the  school  at  Antwerp.  He  studied  princi- 
pally after  Titian  and  Salvator ;  and  met  with 
encouragement  in  England  suitable  to  his  merit. 
His  landscapes  show  a  good  invention,  good 
coloring,  and  harmony ;  they  are  chiefly  of  rough 
rude  country,  with  broken  ground  and  striking 
scenery.    lie  died  in  1692. 


LAND,  n. «.,  V.  a.,  &  v.  n.' 
Land'bbed,  at^. 
Land'ed,  adj. 

LaND'caRRIAGE,  II. «. 

Land'flood,  n.  t. 

Land'forces, 

Land'holder, 

Land'iiig, 

Landing-place, 

LAND'->rOBBER, 

Land'lady, 

Land'less,  adj. 

Land'locked, 

Lano'loper,  ft. «. 

Land'lord, 

Land'mark, 

Land'scape, 

Lands'man, 

Land'-tax, 

La  Ml -waiter, 

La  no' ward,  adv. 


Saxon,  lan> ; 
Goth,  land,  and 
so  in  all  the  north- 
ern dialects.  A 
country,  or  region, 
&c.;  hence,  a  peo- 
ple, its  inhabitants; 
earth;  ground;  a 
real  estate;  adso 
(obsolete,  Saxon 
>-hlond^,  urine:  to 
land  IS  to  set  or 
come  on  shore : 
landed  having  an 
estate  in  land : 
landloper  (Belg. 
landlooper)  a  lands- 
man, one  who  is 
used  to  ran  about 
on  shore.  See 
J  Elope.        Land- 


scape (Belg.  landschape)  the  shape  or  appear- 
ance of  the  land :  land-waiter,  a  custom-nouse- 
oflScer,  who  waits  or  attends  on  the  landing  of 
goods.  We  believe  the  other  compounds  will 
explain  themselves. 

Netheless  I  sey  to  jou  that  to  the  land  of  Sodom 
it  schal  be  lesse  peyne  in  the  dai  of  dome  than  to  thee. 

Widif.  Malt.xi. 

Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
stranee  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles.  Heb,  zi.9. 

And  in  a  launde,  upon  a  hill  of  floures, 
Was  set  this  queene,  this  noble  goddesse  Nature  ; 

0  braunchis  were  her  hallis  and  her  boures 

1  wrought  after  her  craft  and  her  mesure.    Chcmeer, 
They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpouring 

mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortification 
of  the  oth%r  to  ImnUumrd.  Sandffi'  Jou^tey. 


The  nations  of  Scythta,  like  a  monntain  flood,  did 
overflow  all  Spain,  and  quite  washed  away  whatso- 
ever reliques  there  were  left  of  the  landbrtd  people. 

Spemaer*a  StaU  of  Ireland, 
This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  plaoe,  under 
any  landlord,  there  shall  be  many  of  tnem  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.  Id. 

He  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  lovaltv,  and 
enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  boroers  of 
Polonia.  KnolUs 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  Britain.  Shaktpeare.  CywtbeUna. 

Let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Shakspeare, 
A  tandUu  knieht  makes  thee  a  landed  squire.  Id. 

Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Id.  Henry  VII  f. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  and  tenements, 
Castles  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.  Id. 

Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone 
from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days. 

Bacon*t  New  Atlantu, 
Men,  whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are 
commonly  counted  greater  landed  than  those  whoso 
livings  are  dispersed.  Bacon. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel,  and  a  fair  landing-place  at  the  top.  Id. 
With  eleven  thousand  land  soldiers,  and  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  we  vrithin  two  months  have  won 
one  town.  Id. 

This  man  is  freed  of  servile  hands. 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : 

Loitl  of  himself,  though  not  of  landt. 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Wotton^ 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty  country. 

Abbot. 

Probably  lani'damn  was  a  coarse  expression  in  the 
cant  strain,  formerly  in  common  use,  out  since  laid 
aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking  away  a 
man's  life.  Tor  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word  for 
unne,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and  func- 
tions of  nature  is  to  kill.  Hanmer. 

Apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent,  and  all 
other  places,  looked  like  a  landjiood,  that  might  rol. 
they  knew  not  how  far.  Clanndon. 

The  land-marks,  by  which  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed.  Id. 

V  the'  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  land-mark,  stood, 
Rustick,  of  grassy  sod.  MiUan 

The  sun,  scarce  uprisen, 
.    Shot  parallel  to  the'  earth  his  dewy  lay. 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise,  and  Eden's  happy  plains.        la 
Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy ;  and, 
if  they  have  but  ian^-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies  for  their  hunger. 

Hate's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
The  princes  delightine  their  conceits  vrith  confirm- 
ing their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea-discipline 
differed  from  the  2afui-service,  they  had  pleasing  en- 
tertainment. Sidney. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 
while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed^  fell  to 
crying  up  maffna  charta.  Temple, 

We  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-forces  that 
have  ever  been  known  under  any  Christian  pnnos. 

Temple, 
Fate  and  the  gods,  by  their  supreme  command, 
Have  doomed  our  ships  to  seek  the  Latian  land. 

Dry  den's  J£neid, 
He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind, 
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Thy  committed  pledge  restore. 
And  land  him  uifely  on  the  shore. 

Id.  Horaee, 
I  land  with  locklem  omens  :  then  adore 
Their  gods.  Id,JBn»d. 

They  torn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  stems  to  land, 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  the'  Italian  strand. 

Drydett. 
I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  navi^catiuo, 
or  land-Merviee,  Id,  JEueid, 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  received, 
The  kix^  himself  divnlged,  the  land  belie vi'd. 

Dry  den. 
Though  they  are  not  self-eTident  principles,  yet,  iv 
they  have  been  made  out  froni  them  by  a  wary  and 
unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  WAland" 
matkMy  to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth, 
or  is  quite  besides  it.  Locke, 

Money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  considered 
as  in  his  hands  tha:  pays  the  labourer  and  land' 
holder ;  and,  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufactoTB 
is  not  made,  and  so  the  ti^de  is  lost.  Id. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land  tares  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Id, 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands,  if  you 
cannot  get  manure  constantly  to  keep  them  in  heart. 

Mortimer. 
The  landing'piaee  is  the  uppermost  step  of  a  pair 
of  stain,  the  floor  of  the  room  you  ascend  upon. 

Moson, 
A  house  of  commons  mutt  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  landed  men.  AddUon*s  Freeholder. 

There  is  a  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing^ 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  Id.  on  Italy. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked,  and 
closed  on  all  aides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 

Id. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched 
out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his  whistle. 

Addison. 
We  are  like  men  entertained   with  a  view  of  a 
spacious  landscape,  where  the   eye  passes  over  one 
pleasing  prospect  into  another.  Id, 

What  tlie  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no  part 
of  the  house,  but  the  court  and  landing'piaee  between 
it  and  the  street.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

The  species  brought  by  land-carriage  were  much 
better  than  those  which  came  to  Egypt  by  sea. 

Arhuthnot, 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow. 
And  rolled,  with  limbs  relaxed,  along  the  land. 

Pope, 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepheid  spies 
The  watery  landMcape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods. 

Id. 
LAN  DA,  a  territory  of  the  island  of  Borneo, 
on  a  northern  arm  of  the  river  Pootiana.    The 
rajah's  residence  is  on  the  projecting  comer  of 
a  mountain,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  118 
steps,  and  two  rivers  flow  right  and   left  of  the 
base.     It  has  a  strong  capital  of  this  name,  well 
provided  with  artillery,  and  in  the  territory  arc 
gold  mines  of  some  importance. 
LANDAFF.    See  Llandaff.  • 
LANDAU,  a  small  but  ancient  and  celebrated 
-own  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Alsace,  annexed  to 
France  before  the  revolution,  but  now  included 
in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine.     It  was  for- 
merly imperial,  and  in  1291  was  eiidowed  with 
Ihe  same  privileges  as  Haguenau.     In   1680  it 


was  confirmed  to  Louis  XIV.  and  strongly  for« 
tified  by  Vauban ;  yet,  in  1 702,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians.  In  1703,  1704,  and  1713,  it  was 
alternately  retaken  by  the  French  and  Austrians. 
In  1714  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Baden.  In  1793  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
attacked  it  but  without  success.  It  contained 
about  4000  citizens  in  1789.  It  is  seated  on  the 
Quiech,  six  miles  east  of  Strasburg.  and  347 
east  of  Paris ;  and  has  a  collegiate  church,  com- 
mon to  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  a  lyceum 
lately  founded  by  the  Bavarian  government,  two 
monasteries,  and  4250  inhabitants.  The  French 
retained  it  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  but 
the  following  year  it  was  assigned  to  Bavaria. 

LANDEN  (John),  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough, 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  January  1719.     He  l>e- 
came  very  early  a  proficient  in  Uie  mathematics ; 
for  we  find  him  contributing,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1754,  An  Investigation  of  some 
Theorems  which  suggest  several  very  remarkable 
properties  of  the  circle.     In  1755  he  published 
a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  entitled  Mathema- 
tical Lucubrations.     In  1762  he  was  appointed 
agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  an  employment  which 
he  retained  till  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
About  the  end  of  1759  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by. subscription  The  Residual  Analysis, 
a  new  branch  of  the  Algebraic  Art ;  and  in  1758 
published  a  small  tract  in  4to.  entitled  A*  Dis- 
course on  the  Residual  Analysis,  in  which  he  re- 
solved a  variety  of  problems  by  a  mode  entirely 
new.  In  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1763  he  gave  A  new  method  of 
computing  the  sums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite 
series.     He  published  in  1764  the  first  book  of 
The  Residual  Analysis,  in  a  4to.  vo).  of  218 
pages,  with  several  copper-plates.    In  this  trea- 
tise, besides  explaining  the  principles  on  which 
this  new  analysis  was  founded,  he  applied  it  to 
drawing  tangents  and  finding  the  properties  of 
curve  lines,  &c.     On  the  16th  of  January,  1766, 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.     In  the  fifty-eighth  vo- 
lume of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768 
he  gave  a  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  compar- 
ing curvilineal  areas.  In  thesixtieth  volume.  Some 
new  theorems  for  computing  the  whole  areas  of 
curve  lines,  where  the  ordinates  are  expressed  by 
fractions  of  a  certain  form,  in  a  morce  concise  and 
elegant  manner  than  had  been  done  by  Cotes, 
De  Mnivre,  and  others,  who  had  considered  the 
subject  before  him.     In  the  sixty-first  he  inves- 
tigated  several  new  and   useful  theorems   for 
computing  certain  fluents,  which  are  assignable 
by  arcs  of  the  conic  sections.    In  1771  he  also 
published.  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  com- 
putation of  the  Sun's  distance  from  the  Earth. 
He  continued  in  this  manner  contributing,  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  various  papers  on 
mathematical  subjects  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.     He  in  1780  published  a  volume  of  Me- 
moirs ;  with  a  valuable  and  extensive  appendix 
containing  Theorems   for  the   Calculations   of 
Fluents.    The  tables  which  contain  these  theo- 
rems are  more  complete  than  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere.    The  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs 
was  written  and  revised  during  the  intervals  or 
dreadful  fiu  of  the  stone.   This  volume,  besides  a 
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BolutioD  of  the  general  problem  concerning  rota- 
tory motion,  contains  the  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem concerning  the  motion  of  a  top ;  an  invest!- 
Ration  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  in  which 
Mr.  Landen  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  tlie 
cause  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mistake  in  his  solu- 
tion of  this  celebrated  problem :  and  some  other 
f>apers  of  considerable  importance.  He  just 
ived  to  see  this  work  finished,  and  received  a 
copy  of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  15th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton, 
near  Peterborough. 

Landen,  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  ci-devant  province  of  Austrian  Brabant. 
Two  bloody  battles  have  been  fought  near  it 
a  century  distant  in  point  of  chronology.  The 
first  was  on  the  22th  of  July  1693,  between 
the  allied  forces  under  king  William  III.  and 
the  French  under  the  duke  of  Luxembuiig,  where^ 
in  the  latter  were  twice  repulsed,  and,  though 
at  last  victorious,  had  about  15,000  men  kill^, 
and  about  10,000  wounded.  The  French  army 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  and  that  of  the  allies  to 
little  more  than  40,000.  The  second  battle  was 
fought  on  the  18th  of  March  1793,  between  tlie 
French  republicans  and  the  Anstrians;  when  the 
former  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  they 
were  compelled  for  a  time  to  evacuate  the  whole 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Landen  is  seated  on  the 
Beck,  nineteen  miles  south-east  of  Louvain. 

LANDER,  (Richard),  the  African  Traveller, 
was  the  attendant  of  Captain  Clapperton  on  his 
second  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
He  started  with  his  master  from  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  and  after  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  at 
Soccatoo,  in  April  1827,  Lander  returned  to  the 
coast.  In  1830,  he  set  out  again,  ccompanied  by 
his  brother  John,  upon  another  exploring  journey, 
and  landed  at  Badagry,  on  the  25th  of  March. 
They  reached  the  river  at  Boussa,  from  thence 
ascended  to  Youri,  and  theCubbie,  which  comes 
from  Soccatoo.  They  next  descended  the  river 
which  flows  nearly  south  from  Bussa,  and  which, 
ai\er  receiving  the  Shary,  expands  into  a  large 
lake,  and  thence  empties  itself,  by  several 
mouths,  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  llie  mouth 
by  which  the  Landers  reached  the  sea  is  called 
the  Nun ;  and  the  point  where  Park  began  his 
descent  upon  the  same  river  is  2000  miles,  by 
the  river's  course,  from  the  mouths  discovered 
by  the  Landers.  To  establish  fully  the  truth  of 
this  last  discovery,  Lander  again  undertook  the 
cause  of  geographic  science,  and  having  pur- 
chased an  Island  in  the  river  Nun,  about  300 
miles  from  its  mouth,  established  a  factory  upon 
it.  Here  he  sent  an  iron  steam-boat,  prepared 
for  a  voyage  up  the  Niger,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
following  the  steamer  to  commence  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  na- 
tives, who  first  fired  upon  him  and  his  party 
from  the  beach,  and  then  followed  in  their  war- 
canoes  to  complete  the  cruel  work  begun  in  so 
dastardly  a  manner.  Lander's  death  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1834. 

Landes,  or  Lamd£S  de  Bordeaux,  France,  a 
country  formerly  comprehended  m  the  province 
of  Gascony.  It  extends  about  ninety  miles  from 
the  Adour  to  DourUeaux,  and  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  departments  of  Landes  and 


the  Gironde.  It  has  received  its  name  from  tlie 
circumstance  of  the  soil  being  poor,  sandy,  and 
covered  with  furze ;  and  has  indeed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
pasture,  and  richly  cultivated  laud.  On  the  sea- 
coast  b  a  range  of  sandy  downs  of  from  six  to 
nine  miles  broad,  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
fine  plantations  of  firs,  the  planting  of  which  is 
much  encouraged  by  the  government,  and  will 
perhaps  finally  tend  to  the  covering  and  fertilising 
this  long  range  of  hills. 

Lamdes,  DfiPARTMEirr  DES,  France,  is  formed 
of  part  of  the  former  province  of  Gascony,  and 
denves  its  name  as  above.  The  principal  place 
of  this  prefecture  is  Mont  de  Marsan ;  it  has 
three  arrondissements ;  Mont  de  Maxsan,  con- 
taining 82,364  inhabitants;  Dax,  90,362;  and 
St.  Sever,  83,585 ;  making  a  total  population  of 
256,311  souls,  twenty-eight  cantons,  and  352 
communes.  It  extends,  over  an  area  of  4212 
square  miles,  yielding  a  revenue  of  7,537,000 
francs,  is  included  in  the  eleventh  military  divi- 
sion, has  a  royal  court  at  Pau,  and  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Bavonne.  It  is  divided  into  two 
electoral  arrondissements,  and  sends  three  mem- 
bers to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

This  department  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  of  the  Gironde,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Lot 
et  Garonne  and  the  Gers,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
the  lower  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 
The  territory  presents  two  natural  divisions, 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  Adour :  the  first, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  this  river,  bears  the 
name  of  Cha^osse,  presenting  to  the  eye  plains 
covered  with  wheat  and  maize,  and  delightful 
hills  adorned  with  vines :  the  second,  which  is 
the  far  larger  portion,  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  heath,  woods,  marshes,  ponds,  and  vast 
plains  of  sand.  An  immense  forest  of  pines 
spreads  between  these  lands  and  the  sea,  with  a 
small  population  thinly  scattered  over  it.  Sandy 
and  naked  downs,  from  three  to  nine  miles  broad, 
and  sixty  miles  long,  spread  over  the  coast,  op- 
posing an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  violence  of 
Its  waves,  and  rendering  the  shore  inacc«*ssible 
to  navigators ;  these  are  intersected  with  plots  of 
excellent  pasturage,  feedins^  a  great  number  of 
homed  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  horses  of  a 
small  size,  but  excellent  for  service.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  but  rather  hot  than  cold. 

The  inhabitants  of  so  wild  a  country  must 
necessarily  be  almost  savages;  yet  in  these  lands 
tliere  are  some  well-built  houses,  provided  with 
good  furniture ;  some  of  the  peasants  are  even 
rich,  but  the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as 
shepherds ;  their  isolated  and  ill-built  cottages 
have  no  allurements  to  attach  them  to  the  soil, 
and  they  can  very  easily  remove  them.  The  chiet 
person  in  the  cottage  takes  the  direction  of  the 
tillage  and  rustic  labors,  and  seldom  goes  out  to 
any  distance ;  but  the  young  people  go  out  into 
the  forests  to  cut  wood,  to  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  miles,  and  make  charcoal  of  a  part 
of  it :  others  go  to  an  equal  distance  to  feed  their 
flocks.  In  these  excursions  each  person  carrier 
with  him  a  few  cheeses,  a  bundle  of  pilchards, 
and  a  little  saucepan  to  cook  his  maize  and  baco;.. 
Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  tl  ey 
construct  their  huts  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
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proceetl  to  feed  their  flocks  or  prepare  their  char-  possess  by  inheritance  certain  estates  called  land- 
coal.  They  are  also  furnished  with  fowling-  grarates,  and  of  which  they  receive  the  investi- 
pieces  to  hunt  during  their  leisure  moments ;  ture  from  the  emperor.  There  are  alSo  other 
they  are  skilful  marksmen,  and  generally  supply  landgraves,  who  are  not  princes,  but  counts  of 
Bourdeaux,  Dax,  Bazas,  and  other  places  round,  the  empire. 

with  game.  As  it  is  unpleasant  to  walk  on  the  Lavd-Locked  is  when  land  lies  all  round  the 
sands,  in  this  country,  tne  inhabitants  make  use  ship,  so  that  no  point  of  the  compass  is  open  to 
of  sticks  four  or  five  feet  long,  to  which  they  at-  the  sea.  If  she  is  at  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she 
tach  a  piece  of  an  ox's  bone  to  rest  their  feet  is  said  to  ride  land-locked,  and  is  therefore  con- 
on.  On  these  stilts,  which  they  call  changuees,  eluded  to  ride  safe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
they  walk  so  easily  and  quickly  that  a  horse  can  and  tides, 
with  difficulty  keep  pace  with  them.  LANOSBERG,  a  well-built  town  of  Branden- 

The  soil,  being  mostly  so  saodv  and  covered  burg,  Prussia,  which  has  a  good  bridge  over  the 
with  heath,  requires  horses  to  cultivate  it ;  and  Wartha,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wool, 
its  harvests  are  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  corn,  with  Silesia  and  Po- 
the    people.    There    are    in    this    department  land.     In  1758  it  wras  besieged  by  the  Russians; 
127,412  hectars  of  forests,  and  19,500  of  vine-  and  in  1768  suffered  severely  from  fire.    Popu- 
yards,  and  the  mean  produce  of  the  tilled  land  lation  6000.      Twenty-four  miles   £.  N.  £.   of 
is  six  francs  twenty-five  centimes.     Its  produc-  Custrin,  and  seventy-four  east  of  Berlin, 
tions  comprise  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  -        ,                   _        ,                      ,      . 
buck-wheat,  maize,  millet,  vegetables,  panic  or  .Landscape,   or  Land  skip,  «...     1.  A  re- 
Hungarian  com,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  excellent  ^"^  5  ^?  P^^'l^^  ^^  a  country.     2.  A  picture 
fruits,  highly  esteemed  wines,  wood,  fine  natural  »P««n«»"i?  *"  extent  of  space,  with  the  various 
and  artificial  meadows,  saffron,  woad,  madder,  ^'y^**  ***  "• 

pineapples,  cork;  large  and  small  game,  such  Landscape  Gardening  is  abranch  of  the  pic- 
as red  and  gray  partridges,  ortolans,  &c. ;  fish  of  turesque  that  was  scarcely  at  all  attended  to  in  this 
all  kinds,  particularly  turtles,  leeches,  &c. :  country  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  nuqierous  flocks  of  sheep,  a  The  interminable  alleys,  and  closely  clipped  yew 
great  number  of  goats,  pigs  that  vm  wild  in  the  tree  hedges,  then  began  to  give  place  to  piC' 
woods,  the  flesh  of  which  is  preferred  for  hams ;  turesque  arr|ingements  more  in  accordance  with 
poultry,  especially  geese  andT  ducks;  and  bees,  those  of  nature;  and,  as  art  began  to  attain  a 
There  are  also  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  bitumen;  higher  degree  of  eminence,  its  presence  became 
quarries  of  marble,  brown  freestone,  plaster,  less  and  less  perceptible.  As  the  great  object 
mill-stones,  stones  for  lithographic  purposes,  ba-  with  the  landscape  gardener  is  to  produce  a 
salt,  pozzoUona,  peat,  porcelain  clay  and  clay  series  of  picturesque  views  from  the  mansion,  or 
for  crucibles.  Mineral  and  warm  springs  are  principal  edifice,  we  must  commence  with  this 
found  at  Dax,  Tercis,  Canjac,  Macey,  Meylis,  part  of  the  subject. 
Saubaise,  Pouillon,  Ponson,  and  Pr^hac.  The  residence  should  be  approached  by  a 

The  manufiictures  consist  of  cloth  for  veils,  line  of  gravel  road  winding  up  a  command- 
table-linen,  liqueurs,  wine  vinegar,  resin,  pitch,  ing  slope,  so  that  the  ornamental  offices  would 
tar,  sail-canvas,  and  lamp-black.  Their  tanne-  be  seen  between  and  above  the  plantations  as 
ries  are  celebrated,  as  also  are  their  potteries,  they  are  passed.  The  house  itself  would  then 
china  factories,  glass-houses,  forges,  and  blast-  be  occasionally  viewed  through  the  intervening 
furnaces.  They  also  work,  in  various  ways,  the  firs  masses  of  trees,  and  the  grounds  should  gradually 
with  which  the  country  is  covered,  and  prepare  open  to  an  increased  display,  towards  which  its 
delicately  flavored  hams,  known  by  the  name  of  elevated  terrace  in  front  would  contribute,  be- 
Bayonnehams.  Their  commerce  consists  in  grain,  sides  affording  an  ample  platform  on  which  the 
wines,  brandies,  vegetables,  linseed  oil,  bams,  building  would  stand.  The  terrace  becomes  a 
wood  for  masts  and  building,  fin,  resinous  mate-  means  of  uniting  the  building  with  the  grounds, 
rials,  &c.  This  country  is  the  mart  of  the  trade  removing  the  field-like  approximation  of  the 
between  France  and  Spain.  I&wn  on  the  spot  where  the  objection  commonly 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  depart-  existing  to  its  introduction  would  be  the  most 

ment  are  the  Adour  and  tlie  Gave  de  Paw  navi-  apparent,  and  from  this  platform  the  scenery  will 

fi:able,  the    Luys,  the  Leyre,  the  Gabas,  the  combine  a  park-like  effect  with  home  views. 

Louts,  the  Midou,  and  the  Douze.    The  great  From  the  southern  side,  the  expanse  must  be 

roads  from  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Pau,  cross  varied  by  a  series  of  undulations,  and  enriched 

it.  by  groups,  masses,  and  single  trees,  in  the  fore- 

LANDGRAVE  (from  land,  German,  earth,  and  ground.    Mr.  Papworth,  who  has  written  an  in- 

graff  and  grave,  a  judge  or  count)  was  a  title  teresting  book  on  this  subject,  recommends  the 

given  to  those  who  executed  justice  in  behalf  of  introduction  of  a  long  corridor,  and  series  of 

file  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal  policy  covered  wavs,  with  an  aviary  and  pheasantry. 

of  the  country.    It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  '  1*hts  corriclor,  being  entered  from  the  vestibule, 

used  before  the  eleventh  century.    Those  judges  would  lead  the  spectator   forward  toa  consi- 

were  first  appointed  within  a  certain  district  of  deiable  length,  and  until  he  would  arrive  at  the 

Germany;  in  time  the  title  became  hereditary,  rosiary.     Along  this  extensive  line  of  covered 

and  the  judges  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  way,  statues,  vases,  plants,  and  other  embellish' 

feveral    districts    over    which    they    presided,  ments  of  art  and  nature  might  be  placed  to  au- 

Landgrave  is  now  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  vantage,  and   receive  the  protection  of  ample 

to  those  sovereign  princes  of  the  empire,  who  shelter.' 
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The  rosiaiy  at  the  extremity  of  the  aveoue  is  are  given  by  situation,  rather  than  by  soil  and 
circular,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  fountain  substrata.  In  some  cases,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
and  receptacles  for  gold  and  silver  fish.  As  this  value  of  the  situation  may  be  a  great  many  times 
portion  of  the  garden  is  usually  placed  upon  the  more  than  that  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  land, 
projecting  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  But  this  excessive  influence  of  situation  is,  how- 
is  Situate,  it  commands  viev?s  of  the  surrounding  ever,  limited  in  its  effects,  and  is  chiefly  coofioed 
country,  and  that  of  the  house  grounds,  in  which  to  the  environs  of  large  towns,  and  other  extra- 
water  should  be  a  leading  feature.  It  is  in  these  ordinary  markets  for  produce  of  the  farm  kind, 
select  spots,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  A  great  majority  of  the  lands  of  this  country  owe 
that  evergreen  shrubs  are  chiefly  placed,  and  their  values  less  to  situation  than  lo  intrinsic 
about  which  walks  are  planned,  for  the  purpose  quality  ;  and  to  come  at  this  with  sufficient  ac- 
of  being  benefited  by  veidure  in  all  seasons  of  curacy  is  the  most  requisite,  and  at  the  same 
the  year.  By  these  means,  buildings  and  works  time  the  most  difficult  part  of  valuation,  as  it 
of  art  are  connected  with  both  natural  as  well  as  depends  almost  wholly  on  extemporary  judg- 
landscape  scenery ;  and,  being  mixed  with  trees  ment,  exercised  on  the  frequently  few  data  which 
"f  the  deciduous  kind,  they  may  be  made  gra-  •  rise  to  the  eye  in  passing  over  the  field  of  esti« 
dually  to  yield  their  compact  and  deep-toned  mation.  It  is  therefore  almost  needless  to  state 
effects,  and  insensibly  unite  with  the  park  ar-  that  to  acquire  the  degree  of  iudgment  which  is 
rangements.  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  difficult  critical 

The  kitchen  garden  should  form  a  part  of  t)ie  task,  it  is  required  to  know  and  be  perfectly  ac- 

arrangementa  for  walks,  and  be  so  connected  quainted  with  the  nature  and  productiveness  of 

with  Uie  pleasure  grounds  that  it  may  be  entered  lands  of  different  appearances — a  sort  of  know- 

from  a  variety  of  points.    This  circumstance,  lo  ledge  which  scarcely  any  thing  but  mature  prac- 

many,  is  not  of  value ;  but,  altliough  the  kiichen  tice  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  lands  of  dif- 

garden  is  not  arranged  for  pleasure,  its  utility  ferent  qualities  can  sufficiently   teach;  though 

and   perpetually  changing  culture  give  it  im-  long  habit   may   do   much   in  ordinary  cases 

portance  as  a  feature  in  landscape  gardening.  towards  hitting  off  the  value  of  lands,  without 

Land  Surveyor,  Agriculttref  the  common  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  agri- 
name  of  one  whose  business  is  the  planning  and  culture, 
surveying  of  lands  or  estates.  There  are  cases  however,  it  is  said,  in  which 

It  is  remarked  by   Mr.  iMarshatl  that  land  both  ofth§sequalificationsarefound  insufficient  to 

surveyors  are  not  only  useful  merely  to  measure,  give  any  accuracy  of  judgment,  even  among  pro- 

and  map  the  whole  or  parts  of  estates,  but  to  as-  vincial  valuera  of  land ;  and  a  person  who  ven- 

sist  in  matters  of  arbitration  and  the  amicable  tures    to  step  forward   as  a  universal  valubt 

adjustment  or  settlement  of  disputes,  as  well  should  have  either  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the 

as  being    highly    useful    in  the    management  purpose,  or  should,  after  a  suitable  initiation, 

of   landed    property.      See    Surveyiso    and  nave  had  great  experience  in  rural  concerns  in 

Mapping.  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Landed  Property.  All  the  particulare  es-  3.  The  situation,  which,  although  it  has  Leen 
sential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  legal  already  stated  that  the  value  of  the  lands  of  this' 
value  of  this  species  of  property  will  be  found  country,  aggregately  considered,  depends  less  on 
amply  discussed  in  the  articles  Law,  Lease,  situation  than  on  intrinsic  quality,  yet  in  every 
Copyhold,  &c.,  and  we  propose  in  the  present  part  it  has  great  influence.  Thus  an  acre  of 
case  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  best  mode  of  land,  the  intrinsic  quality  of  which  renders  it,  in 
valuing.  The  particular  circumstances  that  re«  an  ordinary  situation,  in  what  regards  locality, 
quire  to  be  considered,  as  giving  value  to  land,  merely  worth  20«.  the  acra,  would  not,  it  is  ch- 
are chiefly  these : — 1.  The  quantity  of  the  land,  served,  in  some  districts  or  places,  be  worth  more 
which  is  the  groimd-work  of  the  calculation;  than  15s.,  while  in  others  it  would  bear  to  be  es- 
tliough  it  has  little  weight  in  the  scale  of  valua-  timated  at  25«.,  or  even  a  higher  price  of  rent,  to 
tion.  The  fee-simple  value  of  an  acre  of  land  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  and  away  from  the 
may  be  less  than  20«.,  or  it  may  be  more  than  immediate  environs  of  a  town,  or  any  populous 
£lOO.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  quantity  the  district  of  manu&cture,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
rental  value  is  calculated  ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  seen  in  examining  the  different  particulars  of 
person  who  parts  with  it  to  exhibit  a  '  Par-  situation.  In  the  temperature  of  situation,  too, 
ticular'  of  the  estate  or  property  on  its  disposal,  whether  it  be  given  by  elevation,  aspect,  or  ex- 
showing,  or  which  ought  to  show,  not  only  posure,  a  powerful  influence  is  formed,  whidi  is 
the  aggregate  quantity,  but  the  number  of  acres  capable  of  altering  exceedingly  the  value  of 
that  each  piece  or  parcel  contains,  as  well  as  lands.  The  same  sort  of  soil  and  subsoil,  it  is 
other  matters ;  and  ought,  most  particularly,  to  said,  which  is  not  unfrequently  seen  on  exposed 
specify  the  distinct  quantities  of  the  lands  of  mountains,  and  hanging  to  the  north,  and  which 
different  qualities,  in  order  that  their  several  in  that  situation  is  not  worth  more  than  5f.  an 
rental  values  may  be  ascertained  with  greater  acre,  would,  if  situated  in  a  sheltered  vale  tract, 
ease  and  accuracy.  and  lying  well  to  the  sun,  be  worth  20s.  or  a 

2.  The  intrinsic  quality  of  the  land,  which  is  greater   rent.     Even  on  climature,  something 

essential  in  forming  the  estimate.     But  even  this,  considerable  in  the  business,  it  is  thought,  de- 

in  a  general  view  of  the  value  of  lands  throughout  pends.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  the 

the  kingdom,  is  often,  it  is  said,  of  secondary  harvest  is  in  general  a  month  earlier  than  in  those 

consideration ;   fur  in  many  cases  their  values  of  the  north,  though  ii  is  not  regulated  exactly 
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hy  tlie  climate  or  the  latitude  of  the  places.  This  bear  a  higher  rent  than  they  w7.1  where  a  more 
is  consequently  a  circumstance  that  requires  to  profuse  manner  of  living  has  gained  a  footing, 
be  attended  to  by  those  who  estimate  the  value  Hence,  likewise,  the  spirit  of  improvement,  or 
of  estates  or  lands ;  for  an  early  harvest  is  not  the  prejudice  against  it,  which  prevaib  in  a  dis- 
only  advantageous  in  itself,  but  gives  time  to  till  trtct,  is  a  circumstance  of  some  value,*  it  is  sup- 
tlie  ground,  or  to  take  an  autumnal  crop,  which  posed,  in  this  intention ;  for  if  the  former  he  m 
are  advantages  that  a  late  harvest  will  not  admit  a  progressive  state,  especially  if  it  be  still  in  the 
of  being  had.  And  another  kind  of  temperature  more  early  stages  of  its  advancement,  a  rapid  in- 
of  situation  has  still,  it  is  supposed,  more  influ-  crease  of  rent  may  with  a  degree  of  certainty  be 
ence  on  the  value  of  lands,  which  is  that  of  the  expected ;  whereas,  under  the  leaden  influence 
moistness  of  the  atmosphere.  A  moist  situation  of  the  latter,  half  a  century  may,  it  is  thought, 
not  only  gives  an  uncertain  and  often  late  harvest,  pass  away,  before  the  golden  chariot  of  improve- 
but  renders  it  difficult  and  hazardous ;  as  is  too  ment  can  be  profitably  put  in  motion.  And, 
frequently  experienced  on  the  western  coast  sides  lastly,  may  be  noticed,  it  b  said,  the  attractive 
of  this  island.  Even  in  the  turn  of  the  surface,  ex-  centre  to  which  the  labors  of  the  husbandman 
ercise  is  found,  it  is  said,  for  the  judgment.  Lands  will  ever  tend — markets,  in  which,  more  than  in 
lying  from  too  steep  or  too  flat  surfaces,  particu-  any  other  circumstance,  we  are  to  look  for  the 
larly  when  of  the  arable  kind,  and  retentive,  are  existing  value  of  lands. 

of  less  value  than  those  which  are  greatly  shelving,  LANDSCRONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
so  as  to  give  a  suflScient  discharge  to  surface-  four  leagues  south  of  Helsingborg,  is  a  staple 
water,  without  their  being  difficult  of  cultivation,  town,  and  has  a  small  well-sheltered  port,  with 
Steep-lying  lands  are  not  only  troublesome  and  twenty  feet  water.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  a 
expensive  under  the  operations  of  tillage,  but  in  little  sandy  island,  and  by  a  citadel  on  the  main, 
taking  out  manures,  and  getting  off"  the  produce.  Between  Helsingborg  and  Landscrona  is  the  vil- 
Lands  lying  with  an  easy  descent,  or  on  a  gently  lage  of  Rosa ;  and  between  Landscrona  and  Mal- 
billowy  surface,  may  be  worth  more  by  many  moe,  those  of  Baiiebeck,  Hut,  Berby,  and  Allart. 
pounds  an  acre,  in  the  money  they  will  bring.  Inhabitants  4000.  It  has  manufiutures  of  gloves, 
than  others  of  the  same  intrinsic  quality,  hanging  and  a  brisk  annual  fair, 
on  a  steep.  Another  consideration  of  tlie  same  LAND'S  Eiro,  a  promontory  of  Cornwall,  the 
weight  in  valuing  an  estate,  or  other  landed  pro-  most  westerly  point  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
perty,  is  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  called  by  Ptolemy  Bolerium,  and  Avrivt^atov  or 
for  the  uses  of  live  stock,  and  for  the  purposes  Antivestaeum,  and  by  Diodorus  Beleriuro,  as 
of  irrigation.  There  are  situations,  it  is  said,  in  Cambden  conjectures,  from  the  British  word  Pell, 
which  a  copious  stream  of  calcareous  water  signi^ing  remote.  The  ancient  British  bards 
would  enhance  the  fee-simple  value  of  a  large  called  it  Penrigfanaed,  or  the  Promontory  of 
estate  some  thousands  of  pounds.  Likewise  a  Blood ;  and  their  historians  Penwitb,  or  the  pro- 
sufficient  supply  of  manure,  whether  dung,  lime,  montory  to  the  left.  The  Saxons  called  itPenwith- 
marle,  or  otner  melioration,  being  at  a  moderate  steort,  and  the  inhabitants  Pen-von-las,  or  the 
price,  and  within  a  moderate  distance  of  land-  land's  end.  A  tradition  obtains  that  this  head 
carriage,  materially  adds  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  ran  further  out  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  ground 
lands :  and  the  estabhshed  practice  of  manage-  now  covered  was  denominated  Lioness.  On  the 
ment  of  the  district  or  county  in  which  an  estate  outermost  rocks  are  to  be  seen  veins  of  lead  and 
or  hind  lies  is  capable  of  enhancing  or  depress-  copper  at  low  water.  Long.  5°  45'  W.,  lau  50^ 
ing  the  value  of  it  exceedingly.    Even  the  single  6'  JN. 

practical  point  of  ploughing  light  and  loamy  lands        LANDSHUT,  a  well-built  town  of  Bavaria, 

with  two  oxen,  or  two  active  horses,  instead  of  capital  of  a  district.   It  has  two  electoral  palaces, 

four  heavy  ones,  is  capable  of  making  a  difference  a  college,  and  two  churches.    The  steeple  of  one 

on  good  land  which  IS  kept  alternately  in  herbage  of  them  is  the  highest  in  Germany,  neing456 

and  com  crops  of  from  5t.  to  10s.  a  year,  on  the  feet  in  elevation.     The  university  of  IngoLtadt 

acre;  or  £lO  an  acre  in  the  money  value  which  was  removed  to  Landshut  in  the  year  1800; 

it  is  worth.  and  having  been  re- organised,  and  richly  en- 

The  price  of  labor  is  also  stated  as  another  re-  dowed  by  that  monarch,  received  the  name  of 

-ulation  of  the  marketable  value  of  land  in  a  the  University  of  Louis  Maximilian.     There 

given  district.    It  is  always  right,  however,  to  are  thirty-four  ordinary  and  four  extraordinary 

compare  this  with  the  habits  of  exertion  and  in-  professors ;  the  number  of  students  varies  from 

dustry  which    prevail   among  farm  workmen,  500  to  600.     The  principal  building  is  the  once 

before  the  nett  amount  of  labor  can  be  safely  spacious  Dominican  convent.     Its  revenue  is 

set  down.    The  price  of  living  too,  or  expense  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  funds  of 

of  house-keeping,  prevalent  among  farmers,  has  the  suppressed  monasteries ;   and  it  is  said  to 

its  share  of  influence  on  the  vaiue  of  lands,  average  about  £9000  sterling  a-year.     There  is 

In  the  more  recluse  parts  of  the  north  of  this  besides  an  academy  and  a  divinity  school  at 

country,  the  farmers,  especially  of  the  lower  and  Landshut.     Brewing  and  distilling  are  carried 

the  more  inferior  classes,  and  their  servants,  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  also  manufac- 

are  fed,  clothed,  and  accommodated,  at  nearly  tures  of  leather,  cloth,  and  watches.   The  position 

ha^f  the  expense  of  those  of  a  similar  degree  in  of  the  town  always  exposes  it  to  suffer  severely  in 

many  parts  of  the  more  central  and  southern  war:  as  appeared  in  1742  and  1743;  and  also  in 

districts.    In  a  county  where  frugality  prevails,  the  invasions  of  the  French  in  1796, 1800, 1805, 

too^  lands  of  a  given  quality  will  even,  it  is  said,  and  1809.    It  is  seated  on  the  Iser,  thirty-two 
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The  rotiaiy  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  is    are  given  by  situation,  rather  than  b} 
circular,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  fountain    substrau.     In  some  cases,  as  has  bee :' 
and  receptacles  for  gold  and  silver  fish.    As  this    value  of  the  situation  may  be  a  great  r 
portion  of  the  garden  is  usually  placed  upon  the    mote  than  that  of  the  intrinsic  va1n» 
projecting  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house    But  this  excessive  influence  of  situatin 
IS  Situate,  it  commands  views  of  the  surrounding    ever,  limited  in  its  effects,  and  is  cliiptt . 
country,  and  that  of  the  house  grounds,  in  which    to  the  environs  of  large  towns,  and  o 
water  should  be  a  leading  feature.    It  is  in  these    ordinary  markets  for  produce  of  the 
select  spots,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,    A  great  majority  of  the  lands  of  this  l 
that  evergreen  shrubs  are  chiefly  placed,  and    their  values  less  to  situation  than 
about  which  walks  are  planned,  for  the  purpose    quality  ;   and  to  come  at  this  with  . 
of  being  benefited  by  veidure  in  all  seasons  of    curacy  is  the  most  requisite,  and 
the  year.     By  these  means,  buildings  and  works    time  the  most  difficult  part  of  vai 
of  art  are  connected  with  both  natural  as  well  as    depends  almost  wholly  on   extenr 
landscape  scenery ;  and,  being  mixed  with  trees    ment,  exercised  on  the  frequently  ft 
"f  the  deciduous  kind,  they  may  be  made  gra-    rise  to  the  eye  in  passing  over  the  * 
dually  to  yield  tlieir  compact  and  deep-toned    nation.     It  is  therefore  almost  nc-* 
effects,  and  insensibly  unite  with  the  park  ar-    that  to  acquire  the  degree  of  iudfr* 
rangements.  necessary  to  the  execution  of  this  d 

The  kitchen  garden  should  form  a  part  of  tlie    task,  it  is  required  to  know  and  I 
arrangements  for  walks,  and  be  so  connected    quainted  with  the  nature  and  pro(j 
with  the  pleasure  grounds  that  it  may  be  entered    lands  of  different  appearances — a 
from  a  variety  of  points.    This  circumstance,  to    Udge  which  scarcely  any  thing  bu» 
many,  is  not  of  value ;  but,  altliough  the  kiichen    tice  in  the  cultivation  and  use  o. 
garden  is  not  arranged  for  pleasure,  its  utility    ferent  qualities  can  sufficiently 
and  perpetually  changing  culture  give  it  im-     long  habit   may   do   much   in  • 
portance  as  a  feature  in  landscape  gardening.         towards  hitting  off  the  value  of 
Land  Surveyor,  AgrkuUun^  the  common    an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  p 
name  of  one  whose  business  is  the  planning  and    culture, 
surveying  of  lands  or  estates.  There  are  cases  however,  it  is 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  MarshaTl  that  land  both  of  th§se  qualifications  are  fou 
surveyors  are  not  only  useful  merely  to  measure,  give  any  accuracy  of  judgment, « 
and  map  the  whole  or  parts  of  estates,  but  to  as-  vincial  valuers  of  land ;  and  a 
sist  in  matters  of  arbitration  and  the  amicable  tures  to  step  forward  as  a  t* 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  disputes,  as  well  should  have  either  an  extraordir 
as  being  highly  useful  in  the  management  purpose,  or  should,  after  a  sr 
of  landed  property.  See  Surveyiko  and  nave  had  great  experience  in  r 
Mapping.  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Lauded  Property.    All  the  particulars  es-        3.  The  situation,  which,  alO 
sential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  legal    already  stated  that  the  value  of 
value  of  this  species  of  property  will  be  found    country,  aggregately  considered 
amply  discussed  in  the  articles  Law,   Lease,    situation  than  on  intrinsic  qua 
Copyhold,  &c.,  and  we  propose  in  the  present    part  it  has  great  influence, 
case  to  confine  ourselves  to  die  best  mode  of    land,  the  intrinsic  quality  of  w 
valuing.    The  particular  circumstances  that  re-    an  ordinary  situation,  in  wha 
quire  to  be  considered,  as  giving  value  to  land,    merely  worth  20t.  the  acre,  w 
are  chiefly  these :— 1.  The  quantity  of  the  land,    served,  in  some  districts  orpla 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  calculation;    than  15f., ^^ile  in  ^^l^^"  ^^^ 
though  it  has  little  weight  in  the  scale  of  valua-    timated  at  25s.,  or  even  a  big' 
tion.    The  fee-simple  value  of  an  acre  of  land    a  farmer  on  a  large  scale, 
may  be  less  than  20t.,  or  it  may  be  more  than    immediate  environs  of  a  towi 
£lOO.    Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  quantity  the    district  of  manu&cture,  for  i 
rental  value  is  calculated  ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the    seen  in  examining  the  diffc 
person  who  parts  with  it  to  exhibit  a   *  Par-    situation.    In  the  temperatu 
ticular'  of  the  estate  or  property  on  its  disposal,    whether  it  be  given  by  eleva 
showing,  or  which  ought  to  show,  not  only    posure,  a  powerful  influence 
the  aggregate  quantity,  but  the  number  of  acres    capable  of  altering  exceed 
that  each  piece  or  parcel  contains,  as  well  as    lands.    The  same  sort  of  so 
other  matters ;   and  ought,  most  particularly,  to    said,  which  is  not  unfrequer 
specify  the  distinct  quantities  of  the  lands  of    mountains,  and  hanging  to  t 
different  qualities,  in  order  that  their  several    in  that  situation  is  not  wot 
rental  values  may  be  ascertained   with  greater    acre,  would,  if  situated  in  r 
ease  and  accuracy.  and  lying  well  to  the  sun. 

2.  The  intrinsic  quality  of  the  land,  which  is    greater  rent.     £ven  on  • 
essential  in  forming  the  estimate.    But  even  this,    considerable  in  the  busine« 
in  a  general  view  ot  the  value  of  lands  throughout    pends.    In  the  southern  pi* 
the  kingdom,  is  often,  it  is  said,  of  secondary    oarvest  is  in  general  a  mon 
consideration ;  fur  in  many  cases  their  values    of  the  north,  though  it  is 
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milf»  oorth-cast  of  Munich,  and  thirty-six  south-  3.  A  FlorilegiunOy  and,  2,  Elements  of  Mathe- 

east  of  Ingolstadt.  matics. 

There  is  also  a  manu&cturing  town  of  Prussia  LANGELAND  (Robert),  an  English  poet  of 

in  Silesia  of  this  name.  Population  about  3000.  the  fourteenth  century,  born  in  Shropshire,  and 

Twenty  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Schweidnitz.  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Wickliffe  the  re- 

LANE,  n.  ff.    SaK.  iana;  Swed.  lana;  Belg.  former.    He  wrote  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plow- 

kum,    A  narrow  pass  or  road  in  the  fields;  an  man ;  a  piece  which  abounds  with  imagination 

alley ;  any  confined  passage.  and  humor,  though  dressed  in  very  uncouth  ver- 

All  6ying  sification  and  obsolete  language.    It  is  written 

Through  a  strait  Ume,  the  enemy,  full-hearted,  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has 

Struck  down  some  mortally.  Shahpean.  CymbeUne,  endeavoured  to  supply  by  making  every  verse 

The  earl's  servanU  stood  ranged  on  both  sides,  begin  with  the  same  letter.   Dr.  Ilickes  observes, 

and  made  the  king  a  lane.         Bacmi*s  Henrs  Vll.  that  this  kind   of  alliterative  versificaUon  was 

I  know  each  tene  and  every  alley  green,  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the  practice  of  the 

And^lX  telk^  b                                   Mlt  ^"^°  P^^'  "^ ^**  ^^^  ^"^^'^  *^<>**'*^  ""'^ 

Through  a  closeV7^'  I  pursued  my  journey!"'  Saxonbms ;  he  styles  him  celeberriraus  ille  sati- 

*^             '*  *    otiwiw  rographus,morumvmdexacemmus,&c.  Chaucer 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow  law  *?4  ^P«nser  have  attempted  imitotions  of  his 

and  «firty  road.                                           Lodce,  visions,  and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him 

There  is  no  street,  nor  many  lanet,  where  there  ^ith  honor, 

does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church.  LANGENSALZA,  a  town  of  Prussian  Sax- 

Sj[mU*t  Sermatu.  ony,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  situated  upon  the 

LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  bom  at  Pavia,  who  Salza,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Unstrut.    It 

became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.    He  has  two  parish  churches,  a  castle,  a  theatre,  a 

disputed  against  Berengarius  in  the  council  held  high-school  in  great  repute;  and  has  manufactures 

at  Rome  in  1059,  and  wrote  against  him  concern-  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  gunpowder  and  starch. 

ing  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.    Hecou-  Population  5400.    Fourteen  miles  west  of  £r- 

rageously  resisted  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory  furt. 

VII.  and  died  in  1089.  LANGER>OOG,  a  narrow  sandy  island,  sub- 
Lanfranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  history  ject  to  Hanover,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 

Sainter,  bom  at  Parma  in  1581.    He  was  the  Germany.    It  is  thirteen  miles  in  circuit,  and 

isciple  of  Augustin  Caracci;  and,  after  his  does  not  contain  more  than  100  inhabitants, 

death,  of  Hannibal,  whose  taste  in  design  and  Long.  7"^  35'  E.,  lat.  53""  44'  N. 

coloring  he  so  happily  attained,  that  he  was  en-  LANGIIORNE  (John),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  Rev. 

.  tmsted  to  execute  some  of  his  designs  in  thc^  Joseph  Langhorae  of  Winston,   wad  born  at 

Faroesian  palace  at  Rome.    These  he  finished  in  Kirkby-Stephen,  in  Westmoreland.    His  fatlier 

so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is  im-  died  when  he  was  young.    After  entering  into 

perceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that  orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Cra- 

of  his  master.     He  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  de-  croft,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  whose  daughter 

signing    and   in    painting  large  compositions,  he  married.    Dr.  Langhorne  held  the  living  of 

either  in  fresco  or  in  oil :  he  did  indeed  aspire  Blagden  in  Somersebhire  at  the  time  of  his 

to  the  grace  of  Correggio,  but  could  never  arrive  death,  which  happened  April  1st  1779.    lie  was 

at  his  excellence ;  his  greatest  power  being  ma-  the  author  of,    1.  Poems  in  2  vols.  1766.    2. 

nifested  in  composition  and  foreshortening.    He  Sermons  in  2  vols.  1773.    3.  Effusions  of  Fancy, 

was  deficient  in  correctness  and  expression ;  and  2  vols.    4.  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  2  vols, 

his  coloring,  though  spmetimes  admirable,  was  5.  Solyman  and  Almena.     6.  Frederick   and 

frequently  too  dark.    By  order  of  pope  Urban  Pharamond,  or  the  Consolatione  of  Human  Life, 

VIII.  he  painted,  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  1 769.  7.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  representation  of  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  the  Pulpit ;  and,  8,  another  on  Religious  Re- 
water,  which  afforded  the  pope  so  much  satisfiic-  tirement.  He  also  published  the  Works  of  St 
tion  that  he  knighted  him.    He  died  in  1647.  Evremond;  the  Poems  of  Collins;  and  some 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  D.D.,   a    learned  other  articles. 

English  writer,  was  bom  in  1608.    He  was  edu-  LANGIUS  (John),  M.D.,  a  phpician  of  Si- 

cated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  and  became  lesia,  bora  in  1485.    He  graduated  at  Pisa,  and 

keeper  of  the  archives  of  that  university,  provost  became  physician  to  four  electors  Palatine.     He 

of  his  college,  and  D.  D.    He  was  highly  es-  published  at  Basil,  in  4to.  155^,  Medical  £pis- 

teemed  by  archbishop  Usher,  Selden,  and  several  ties,  which  are  curious.    He  died  in  1565. 

other  learned  men;  and  died  in  1657-8.    He  LANGLAND,  or  Long  Island,  an  island  of 

published,    1.  Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin  Denmark,  between  Funen  and  Laaland,  is  ten 

with  notes.    2.  A  I^view  of  tbe  Covenant ;  and  leagues  long  and  only  one  broad,  containing 

other  works.  seventy  square  miles,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 

LANGE  (Charies  Nicholas),   an   ingenious  It  produces  some  com,  potatoes,  and  flax;  and 

Swedish  naturalist,  who  published,    1.  Historia  exports  salted  meat,  hides,  honey,  and  wax. 

Lapidum  figuratoram  Helvetie.    2.  Origo  eo-  Rudkoebing,  the  only  town,  on  the  west,  con- 

mndoram,  et  methodus  Testaceas  Marinse  distri-  tains  700  inhabitants, 

buendi.  LANGOE,  an  island  of  the  North  Sea,  about 

Lance  (Joseph),  professor  of  Greek  at  Fri-  ninety-three  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  forty- 
burg,  in  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  bishopric  of  Ag- 
pubiished,     1.   Polyanthea,  in   2    vols,   folio,  gerhuus,  Norway. 
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LANG  PORT,  a  well  frequented  market-town  A.  D.  407  by  the  Vandals.    Its  chief  trade  is  in 

of  Somersetshire,  128  miles  from  London,  on  '^ntlery,  serges,  cotton  cloth,  and  sulphuric  acid, 

the  Parrot,  between  Bridgewater  and  Crewkem.  The  last  is  a  considerable  manufacture  here. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Langport-  It  affords  a  grand  prospect,  being  seated  on  a 

Eastover,  and  Langport-Westover.      It  has  a  mountain  near  the  source  of  the  Mame ;  but  the 

church,  with  a  handsome  tower,  and  a  little  to  cathedral   is  the  only  building  worth  notice : 

the  east  is  a  small  ancient  building,  called  the  among  the  public  institutions  is  an  Ecole  Chre- 

Hanging  chapel,  in    which   is    a    free-school,  tienne,  where  300  poor  children  are  educated, 

founded  by  Thomas  Gillet,  in  tlie  seventeenth  Thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Dijon,  and  100 

oentury.     Its  lighters  constantly  fetch  coals,  &C.,  north  by  east  of  Rheims.    Long.  5°  24'  £.,  lat 

from  Bridgewater ;  and  it  is  a  stage  for  theTaun-  47^  52^  N. 

ton  waggon,  which  drops  the  goods  here  from  LANGTON  (Stephen),  one  of  the  most  em- 
London  to  be  carried  farther  by  water.  It  has  a  dite  men  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  England,  but 
market  on  Saturday,  and  four  fairs.-  educated  in  Paris,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his 

LANGREL  Shot,  used  at  sea,  consists  of  two  learning  by  the  king  and  nobility  of  France.  He 
bars  of  iron,  joined  by  a  chain  or  shackle,  and  was  chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome, 
having  half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end  ;  by  and  in  the  reign  of  king  John  was  made  arch- 
means  of  which  great  execution  is  done  among  bishop  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in 
the  enemy's  rigging.   See  Chain-shot.  opoosition   both  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 

LANGRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  ana  to  the  king.    Langton  continued  archbishop 

ment  of  the  Upper  Marae,  and  late  province  of  twenty-two  years,  and  died  in   1228.     A  ca- 

Champagne.    In  Caesar's  time  it  was  the  capital  talogue  of  his  works  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tan- 

of  the  Lingones.    It  was  burnt  by  Attila,  and  in  ner. 

LANGUAGE. 

LAN'GUAGE,  n. «.          ^     Fr.  langage  ;  Lat.  I  have  known  men,  grossly  mjnred  in  their  affairs, 

Lan'ouaoeo,  adj,             yUngua.  Speech; the  depart  pleased,  at  least  silent,  only  because  they 

LAii'cuAGE-MASTER,n.«.  >  vcmacular   tougue  ^^^  injured  in  good  lanputge,  mined  in  caresses, 

of  a  people :  languaged,  having  various  languages.  ^^  ^^»«^  "^^^^  they  were  struck  under  the  fifth  rib. 

Thus  lovers,  with  their  moral  dwrnments,  others  for  languag*  all  their  earn  express, 

And  eloQuent  (on^o^J,  can  exemplif:^  ^^^  ^^^^  books,  m  women  men,  for  aress; 

The  Craft  of  Love  what  it  doth  signifie.  ^^  t^^j,  p,^  -^  ,tUl-the  stile  U  exoeUent ; 

O!  good  my  Lord,  noLatin,           *  The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content  ^ 

I  am  not  such  a  ^nt  since  my  coming^  H^  wandering  long  a  wider  circle  made,     '^' 

As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  ^^^J^J^J^  And  man^  laflfuaged  nations  has  surveyed.    Id. 

We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more  '^^  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men,  and 

materially,  to  be  letters,   forming  and  producing  most  woinen,  is  owmg  to  a  scarcity  of  matter,  and  a 

words  and  sentences  j  but  if  we  consider  it  according  «CMaty  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 

to  the  design  thereof,  then  language  is  apt  signs  for  ■»?  »>?»  *  ""^d  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  m  speaking 

communication  of  thoughts.                          Holder.  ^  hwitate  upon  Uie  choice  of  both ;  whereas  common 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece,  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of 

Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece ;  ^^^  ^  <^Jo*^«  them  in ;  and  these  an  always  ready 

To  him  that  language,  though  to  none  at  the  mouth :  so  people  come  £uter  out  of  a  church 

Of  the'  others,  as  his  own  was  known.  T"®"*  >t  is  almost  empty,  Uian  when  a  crowd  is  at  the 

Denham.  "°°''                                                                  ^^fi* 

Methinks  the  highest  expressions  that  language,  J^®  °o^^  \«"«*1  h"  "^d  with  Utcraiy  projecte. 

assisted  with  aU  its  helps  of  metaphor  and  rcaem-  "><*  'orroed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  refimng  our  Ian- 

blance,  can  afford,  are  very  languid  and  faint  in  S^Jf.  f^d  fixing  its  standard.                     Johnson. 

comparison  of  what  tiiey  strain  to  represent,  when  ,  y'^,T*.**^f'  were  a  ton^^*  and  a  spell, 

the  goodness  of  God  towards  them  who  love  him  ^  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  a  shell!               Byrm. 

comes  to  be  expressed !       ^    ,^       ^        Barrow.  Sect.  I.— Op  the  Origin  OP  Language. 

Though  his  fafMuaoe  should  not  be  refined,  a     *  •         j     *  -s-  .  .u                   ■     .•     .• 

It  must  not  he  otecuie  and  impudent.  ^  ^  «  f 'dent  that  there  is  no  insUnctive 

Rcteommm.  Articulated  language,  it  has  become  an  enquiry 
Some  know  no  joy  like  what  a  word  can  raise,  of  «on»  importance,  how  mankind  were  first  in- 
Hauled  through  a  langmge'e  perplexing  maze ;  duced  to  fisbricate  articulate  sounds,  and  to  em- 
Till  on  a  mate  that  seems  t'  agree  thejr  light,  ploy  them  for  the   purpose  of  communicating 
Like  man  and  wife  that  still  are  opposite.  their  thoughts.    Children  leam  to  speak  by  in- 

Stillingfleet.  sensible  imitation;  and,  when  advanced  some 

Latin  is  a  more  succinct  language  than  the  ItaliM,  years  in  life,  they  study  foreign  languages  under 

Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  English,  which,  proper  instructors:   but  tiie  first  men  had  no 

by  rtason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far  Uie  ^^  com-  j^^^  ^^  j„.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  language  to 

niTw:m5iriiedintolittleindependent  «udyi  by  what  means  Uien  did  Uiey  learn  to 

speaking  different  languages.          "^            Locke.  fP^^  ^  ^^  ^*»«  ^^^^<>^  only  two  opmions  can 

^e  third  is  a  tonJ  language-matter,  who  is  to  <>«  formed.    Language  must  either  have  been 

instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  frr  a  minister.  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  or  the  fruit  of 

Spectator.  human  invention.    The  greater  part  of  Jews  and 
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Christians^  and  even  some  of  the  wisest  pagans,  Those  who  maintain  it  to  be  of  human  inTeotion 
have  embraced  tlie  former  opinion ;  which  seems  suppose  men  at  first  to  have  been  solitary  ani- 
80  &r  to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Moses,  ma^ ;  afterwards  to  have  herded  together  without 
that  he  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teach-  government  or  subordination  ;thento  have  formed 
ing  our  first  parents  the  names  of  animals.  The  political  societies,  and  by  their  own  exertions  to 
latter  opinion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucres  nave  advanced  from  the  grossest  ignorance  to  the 
tins,  Horace,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  refinements  of  science.  But,  say  the  reasoners 
writers,  who  consider  language  as  one  of  the  arts  whose  cause  we  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  sup- 
invented  by  man.  The  first  men  they  represent  position  contrary  to  all  history  and  all  experience, 
as  uttering  for  some  time  only  confused  and  in-  There  is  not  upon  record  a  single  instance,  well 
distinct  noises;  till,  associating  for  mutual  as-  authenticated,  of  a  people  emerging  by  thetr  own 
sistance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  use  articulate  efforts  from  barbarism  to  c:vilisation.  There  hate 
sounds  mutually  agreed  upon.  This  opinion  indeed  been  many  nations  raised  from  the  state 
sprung  from  the  atomic  cosmogony  framed  by  of  savages ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  were  po* 
Mocjius  the  Phcenician,  and  afterwards  improved  lished,  not  by  their  own  repeated  exertions,  but 
by  Democritus  and  Epicurus;  and  though  it  is  by  the  influence  of  individuals,  or  colonies  from 
part  of  a  system,  in  wnich  the  first  men  are  re-  nations  more  enlightened  than  themselves.  The 
presented  as  having  grown  out  of  the  earth,  like  original  savages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the 
trees  and  other  vegetables,  it  has  been  adopted  Pelasgi,  a  foreign  tribe ;  and  were  afterwards 
by  several  modem  writers  of  high  rank  in  the  further  polished  by  Orpheus,  Cecrops,  CadmiLs 
republic  of  letters ;  particularly  Father  Simon,  &c.,  who  derived  their  knowledge  from  Egypt 
Voltaire,  the  abb^  Condillac,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  the  East.  The  ancient  Romans,  a  ferociou> 
the  late  lord  Monboddo;  and  last,  not  least,  pro-  and  motley  crew,  received  the  blessings  of  law 
feasor  Adelung.  We  shall  return  to  an  examina-  and  religion  from  a  succession  of  foreign  kings; 
tion  of  his  elaborate  work  on  this  subject  and  the  conquests  of  Rome,  at  a  later  period, 

Drs.  Warburton,  Delaney,  Johnson,  Beattie,  contributed  to  civilise  the  rest  of  £uro|je.    Id 

Blair,  and  Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who  America  the  only  two  nations  which,  at  the  in- 

think  that  language  was  originally  revealed  from  vasion  of  the  Spaniards,  could  be'  said  to  have 

heaven,  consider  all  accounts  of  its  human  inven-  advanced  a  single  step  from  barbarism,  were  in- 

tion  as  a  series  of  mere  suppositions,  hanging  debted  for  their  superiority  over  the  other  tribes, 

loosely  together,  and  the  whole  depending  on  not  to.  the  gradual  and  unassisted  progress  of  the 

no  fixed  principle.    The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  human  mind,  but  to  the  wise  institutions  of  fo- 

Vitruvitts,  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  fre-  reign  legislators. 

quently  quoted  in  its  support,  are  in  their  esti-  Experience  teaches  us,  continue  these  writers, 
mation  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opinions  that  in  every  art  it  is  much  easier  to  improve  than 
of  other  men ;  for,  as  language  was  formed  and  to  invent.  The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  long  be-  jiroper  track,  is  indeed  capable  of  making  great 
fore  the  era  of  any  historian  with  whom  we  are  advances  in  ails  and  sciences ;  but  it  has  not,  in 
acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  llo-  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  suf- 
man  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  yesterday,  ficient  vigor  to  discover  that  track,  or  to  con- 
gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  enquiry  over  ceive  a  state  different  from  the  present.  If  the 
the  philosophers  of  France  and  England.  Aris-  rudest  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  coun- 
totle  has  defined  man  to  be  Zuov  fUfttiTtKov :  and  tries  have  continued  (as  there  is  every  reason  to 
the  definition  is  certainly  so  far  just,  that  man  is  believe  they  have),  for  ages  in  the  same  unvaried 
much  more  remarkable  for  imitation  than  inven-  state  of  barbarism;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people 
tion;  and  therefore,  say  the  reasoners  on  this  so  much  ruder  than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all 
side  of  the  question,  had  the  human  race  been  language,  should  think  of  inventing  an  art  so 
originally  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  they  would  difficult  as  that  of  speech,  or  even  to  form  a  con- 
have  continued  so  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  ception  of  it  ?  In  building,  fishing,  hunting, 
they  had  been  taught  to  speak  by  some  Superior  navigating,  &c.,  the^  might  imitate  the  iostioc- 
intelligence  tive  arts  of  other  animals;  but  there  is  no  other 

The  oldest  book  extant  contains  the  only  ra-  animal  that  expresses  its  sensations  and  affections 
tional  cosmogony  known  to  the  ancient  nations ;  by  arbitrary  articulate  sounds.  It  is  said  that, 
and  that  book  represents  the  first  human  inha-  before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind 
bitants  of  this  earth,  not  only  as  reasoning  and  must  have  existed  for  ages  in  large  political  so- 
speaking  animals,  but  also  as  in  a  state  of  high  cieties,  and  have  carried  on  ih  concert  some 
perfection  and  happiness,  of  which  they  were  common  work ;  but  if  inarticulate  cries,  and  the 
deprived  for  disobedience  to  their  Cfreator.  natural  visible  signs  of  Uie  passions  and  affec- 
Moses,  setting  aside  his  claim  to  inspiration,  tions,  were  modes  of  communication  sufficiently 
deserves,  from  the  consistency  of  his  narrative,  accurate  to  keep  a  large  society  together  for  a^res, 
at  least  as  much  credit  as  Mochus,  or  Democri-  and  to  direct  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
tus,  or  Epicurus ;  and  firom  his  prior  antiquity,  some  common  work,  what  could  be  their  in- 
if  antiquity  could  on  this  subject  have  any  weight,  ducement  to  the  invention  of  an  art  so  useless 
he  would  deserve  more,  as  having  lived  nearer  and  difficult  as  that  of  language? 
to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But  the  In  a  word,  daily  experience  informs  us,  that 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  language  may  men  who  have  not  learned  to  articulate  in  their 
be  decided  without  resting  on  authority  of  any  childhood,  never  afterwards  acquire  the  facolty 
kind,  merely  by  considering  the  nature  of  speech,  of  speech,  but  by  such  helps  as  savages  cannot 
and  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  obtain ;  and  therefore,  if  speech  was  invented  at 
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all,  it  raust  have  been  either  by  children  who  inhabitants.  The  ancient  idioms  of  Persia,  Ilin- 
seem  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  dostan,  and  Siam,  which  were  either  wholly  un- 
were  inca^iable  of  speech.  A  thousand,  nay  a  known  to  Europeans,  or  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
million,  of  children  could  not  think  of  inventing  of  mystery,  have  been  thoroughly  investigated: 
a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  and  the  languages  of  the  African  and  American 
is  not  understanding  enough  to  frame  the  concep-  hordes  have  been  studied.  Yet,  though  our 
tion  of  language ;  and,  by  the  time  that  there  is  knowledge  had  increased  so  much  in  particulars, 
understanding,  the  organs  are  too  stiff  for  the  task,  scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  compare 
And,  therefore,  say  the  advocates  for  the  divine  the  data  which  were  collected,  and  to  obtain  any 
origiu  of  language,  reason,  as  well  as  history  general  results.  The  author  of  Mithridates  bad 
intimates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages  must  have  already  obtained  celebrity  as  a  lexicographer, 
been  speaking  animals ;  the  young  having  con-  witli  the  reputation  of  extensive  learning,  and 
stantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  those  who  he  brought  to  this  undertaking  all  tlie  qualifica^ 
were  elder ;  and  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  tions  which  were  necessary  to  ensure  success, 
that  our  first  parents  received  it  .by  immediate  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  died  before 
inspiration.  the  completion  of  his  work,  but  it  is  at  the  same 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language,    time  fortunate  for  the  world  that  his  manuscript:* 
one  objection  readily  occurs :  if  the  first  language    fell  into  the  hands  of  so  enlightened  a  successor 
was  communicated  by  inspiration,  it  must  have    as  professor  Vater.    That  much  remains  in  this 
been  perfect,    and  held  in  reverence  by  those    department  for  future  writers  to  perform,  will 
who  spake  it,  i.  e.  by  all  mankind.     But  a  vast    not  be  questioned ;  but  what  Mr.  Adelung  has 
variety  of  languages  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ;    accomplish^  claims  for  him,  in  our  opinion,  the 
and  some  of  those  which  remain  are  known  to    decided  approbation  of  the  public, 
be  very  imperfect,  whilst  there  is  reason  to  be-        Its  full  title  is,  Mithridates  oder  allgemeine 
lieve  that  many  others  are  lost.    If  different    Sprachenkunde.      Mithridates;   or,  a  General 
languages  were  originally  invented  by  different    History  of  languages,  with  the  Lord*s  Prayer  as 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the    a  Specimen,  in  nearly  five  hundred  Languages 
mixture  of  these  nations;  but  what  could  induce    and  Dialects.    By  Johann  Christoph  Adelung, 
men  possessed  of  one  perfect  language,  of  divine    Aulic   Counsellor   and   Librarian  at  Dresden, 
original,  to  forsake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of    Berlin,  8vo.    Vol.   I.,  1806.    Vol.   II.,  1809. 
their  own  invention,  and  in  every  respect  infe-    Vol.  Ill ,  1812.    Part  II.,  1813.    Vol.  II.  and 
rior  to  that  with  which  their  forefathers  or  them-    III.  are  continued  by  Professor  Vater  from  the 
selves  had  been  inspired?  papers  of  the  author. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  nothing  was  given  by        '  The  idea,'  he  telb  us,  '.  must  be  given  up 
inspiration  but  the  Acuity  of  speech  and  the    that  language  was  communicated  to  the  first 
elements  of  language ;  for,  when  once  men  had    men  by  their  Creator,  or  that  they  were  taught 
Lingua;;e,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  they  might    the  use  of  articulate  words  by  angeb  or  superior 
have  modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,   as    intelligences.'     There  was  a  time,  according  to 
thousand:*  could  improve  what  they  could  not    him,  when  the  human  race  claimed  but  little  pri- 
invent.    Tiie  first  language,  if  given  by  inspira-    vilege  over  the  brutes  ;  when  they  crept  upon 
tion,  must,  in  its  principles,  have  had  all  the    the  earth  a  '  mutum  et  turpe  pec'us/    '  This  is 
perfection   of  which    language  is  susceptible ;    a  proposition  which,  on  a  Uttle  reflection,  ofie*;; 
but,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be    itself  to  the  mind  as  a  first  principle,  and  rc^ 
very  copious.    Tlie  words  of  language  are  either    quires  no  proof.'    (We  confess  that  to  us  it  does 
l>ropernames,or  the  signs  of  ideas  and  relations;    not  appear  so  fully  self-evident.)    'It  is  true/ 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  All-wise  In-    he  adds,  *  that  when  we  consider  the  artificial 
structor  would  load  the  memories  of  men  with    and  complicated  structure  of  a  European  Ian- 
words  to  denote  things  then  unknown,  or  with    guage,  which  is  capable  of  expressing  all  the 
the  signs  of  ideas  which  they  had  not  then  ac-    shades  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  arise  in 
quired.     It  was  sufficient  that  a  foundation  was    civilised  society,  and  of  representing  all  the  me- 
laid,  of  such   a  nature  as  would  support  the    tapbysical  reasonings  of  a  Plato  or  a  Voltaire, 
largest  superstracture  which  they  might  ever    the  production  of  so  wonderful  a  contrivance 
after  have  occasion  to  raise  upon  it,  and  that    seems  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.* 
they  were  taught  the  method  of  building  by    'A  European  war-^hip,  which  with  a  burden  of 
composition  and  derivation.    This  would  long    2500  tons,  and  bearing  1000  men  and  100  can 
preserve  the  language  radically  the  same,  though    nons,    rides   triumphantly  through   the  ocean, 
Jt  could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  different    and   defies  the  rage  of    conflicting  elements, 
dialects  in  the  difierent  countries  over  which    would  appear  to  the  woudering  eyes  of  a  naked 
men  spread  themselves.  Huron,  or  to  the  miserable  savage  of  Oona- 

Adeiung,  in  his  Mithridates,  treats  professedly  lashka,  as  a  phenomenon  altogether  supernatural, 
of  the  history  of  languag^es  :  and  it  is  the  most  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  conceive 
extensive  and  profound  work  on  th'jt  subject  that  such  a  work  was  produced  by  the  hands  of 
that  has  ever  yet  issued  from  the  European  his  fellow  creatures,  but  if  he  were  enabled  to 
pr^*ss.  Materials  for  such  an  undertaking  nave  trace  the  art  of  the  modem  ship-builder  back- 
been  accumulating  from  all  the  parts  of  the  wards  through  all  its  stages  to  the  fragile  raft  or 
world  during  the  last  fif^y  years.  Since  the  the  hollow  trunk,  on  which  the  first  trembling 
voyages  of  Cook,  every  navigator  and  traveller  barbarian  committed  himself  to  the  unstable 
in  distant  regions  has  considered  it  a  part  of  his  element,  his  astonishment  would  gradually  sub- 
duty  to  collect  specimens  of  the  dialects  of  their  side,  and  the  supernatural  being  created  by  his 
V'ui.  XII.  2  G 
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rmagitiation  would  gradually  dwindle  into  a  once  by  these  simple  efTorts  formed  the  Iiabit  cf 

'dimple  man/    The  case  is  similar,  according  to  communicating  a  ad  receiring  ideas,  it  is  easy  to 

our  author,  when  we  enquire  into  the  history  conceive  that  a  further  progress  could  be  made 

and  progress  of  language.    <  It  only  requires  a  by  associating  analogous  perceptions  and   ob. 

little  observation  to  discover  the  stages  of  its  jects.     A  stone  falling  to  a  great  depth  was 

advancement,  and  to  trace  it  backwajrds  to  the  frequently  observed    to    occasion    a    peculiar 

first  articulate  sounds  uttered  by  the  uncouth  sound.    The  imitation  of  this  sound  afforded  a 

child  of  nature.' — '  Even  when  we  examine  atten-  word  to  signify  deep :  the  same  word  was  aft«?r- 

tively  the  whole  fabric,  in  its  complete  form,  we  wards  extended  to  the  opposite  but  connected 

discover  clear  vestiges  of  its  homely  beginning,  sense  of  height,  and  it  came  at  length  to  desi§- 

The  language  which  flows  from  the  mouth  of  a  nate    haughtiness,*  magnanimity,    loftiness     of 

Cicero  or  a  Newton  still  bears  traces  of  those  mind,  and  whatever  excites  the  sentiment  of  the 

infant  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  referred  all  sublime,  either  in  animated  or  inanimate  nature, 

the  movements  of  external  nature  to  the  same  How  far  these  analogies  may  be  carried,  and  how 

voluntary  powers  of  which  they  were  conscious  remote  the  derived  sense  of  a  word  may  become 

within  themselves ;  when  they  fancied  that  the  from  the  idea  which  first  occasioned  its  inven- 

wind  blows,  that  the  sun  goes  down,  and  that  tion,  may  be  conceived  by  observing  the  terms 

the  ocean  roars,  and  when  with  similar  ignorance  which  in  several  languages  designate  the  soul  or 

they  feigned  mountains  and  rivers  to  be  males  intellectual  spirit,  and  which  took  their  rise  from 

and  females.*  words  first  applied  to  the  act  of  breathing,  or 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  words  which  a  savage  formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  which  a  breeze 

would   utter  would  naturally  be  mere  vocal  produces  in  the  foliage  of  a  wood.    As  these 

sounds  pronounced  with  the  open  mouth,  with-  analogies  are  for  the  most  part  arbitrary^  and 

out  articulation.    Accordingly  words  of  this  depend  on  peculiar  habits  of^  feeling  and  think- 

character  abound  in  the  vocabularies  of  many  ing,  it  may  thus  be  imagined  that  every  little 

barbarous  nations,  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  society  of  men  would  form  a  language  in  a  great 

the  Hurons,  the  Algonquins,  Galibts.  and  Esqui-  measure  peculiar,  and  that  the  diversities  would 

roaux.    Some  well  known  languages  preserve  chiefly  consist  in  words  which  have  a  figurative 

many  of  these  first  attempts  to  form  words,  sense,  and  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  real  or 

The  Greek  expresses  the  most  simple  ideas  by  fancied  resemblances.    We  find  in  reality  that 

mere  vocal  sounds,  such  as  dtt,  Iw,  ict,  ia»,  <&Xw,  the  terms  furnished  by  hatural  objects,  and  by 

i(w,  6lm,  dcct,  Ata,    The  addition  of  consonants  those  analogies  which  are  so  accessible  as  to  be 

was  a  considerable  step  in  advance,  and  that  it  universally  perceived,  are  often  similar  in  idioms 

was  41  matter  of  some  difficulty  we  may  learn  by  which  differ  in  their  more  abstract  words.    The 

observing  how  many  languages  are  still  very  structure  of  a  language  will  thus  bear  the  cha- 

defective  in  this  respect.    La  Hontan  found  it  racter  of  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  formed, 

impossible  to  teach  a  Huron  to  articulate  the  Among  the  Oriental  people  the  fancy  takes  a 

labials  6,  p,  and  m.    Scarcely  are  there  two  dia-  bolder  flight,  and  discovers  or  invents  analogies 

lects  which  agree  in  the  number  of  consonants,  which  escape  the  feeble  perceptions  and  colder 

The  Otaheiteans  imitated  the  name  of  Cook  by  genius  of  the  north. 

the  word  Tutu,  and  the  Chinese,  in  the  place  of       But,  if  we  suppose  a  sufficient  number  of 

Chri.^tus,  were  obliged  to  substitute  Ki-li-tu-su.  words  to  be  thus  formed,  we  are  still  far  from 

Next  to  mere  vooil  sounds,  the  most  simple  possessing  a  complete  language.  '  We  have  now 

class  of  words  are  those  in  which  a  single  vowel  udeed  formed   a  Canoe  out  of  the  unshapen 

follows  a  consonant,  as  ba,  lo,  ma,  &c.    These  trunk,  but  a  rudder  and  sails  are  wanting,  and 

are  the  words  which  a  child  first  pronounces,  we  can  only  grope  with  labor  and  difficulty 

The  dialects  of  the  southern  islanders  are  replete  along  the  coast.'    The  distinction  of  nouns  and 

with  such  sounds,  and  the  whole  Chinese  voca-  verbs,  and  the  addition  of  numbers,  declensions, 

bulary  contains  scarcely  any  other  words.    On  and  conjugations,  are  necessary  before  our  dia- 

this  account  Mr.  Adelung  considers  this  as  the  lect  can  assiune  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  for 

nearest  representative  of  the  primitive  language  expressing    our   thoughts  with  precision  and 

of  mankind.  facility.    These  advantages  have  been  obtained 

The  first  application  of  names  to  objects,  or  by  different  nations  in  degrees,  and  by  methods 

the  invention  of  significant  words,  has  often  been  very  various.   The  Chinese  and  other  languages 

supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  imi«  of  sirnilar  character  are  absolutely  destitute  of 

tation  of  the  voices  of  animals,  or  the  sounds  inflections.  Simple  monosyllables  are  incapable 

produced  by  various  natural  causes.  The  serpent  of  variation ;  they  are  a  sort  of  monads  or  primi- 

nisses,  the  bees  hum,  the  thunder  peals,  the  tive  particles ;  all  the  connexions  and  shades  of 

tempest  roars,  the  wind  howls  among  the  moun-  ideas  are  performed  by  them  in  the  rudest  manner ; 

tains.     The  savage    listens  and    imitates  the  variation  of  tone  sustains  an  important  part,  and 

sound  which  salutes  his  ears,  and  the  word  even  gesticnlatidn  is  used  to  render  language 

which  he  pronounces  serves  afterwards  to  recall  more  expressive.    The  composition  of  words  is 

to  himseu  and  his  companions  the  idea  of  the  precluded  by  the  mechanism  of  these  dialects, 

object  which  first  gave  occasion  to  its  utterance,  which  admits  of  no  aggregates,  and  its  place  is 

In  fact  all  such  phenomena  as  are  accompanied  rudely  supplied  by  mere  juxtaposition,  in  other 

by  an  audible  sound  are  distinffuished  in  most  languages  our  author  supposes  composition  to 

languas^s  by  tones  which  are  clearly  imitative,  be  the  source  of  all  the  modifications  of  words, 

and  the  names  of  animals  which  utter  loud  and  and  attributes  declension,  conjugation.  See,  to 
distinct  cries  are  of  the  same  nature.     Having     this  sole  principle;  but  he  has  not   lesolved 
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the  problem,  how  some  languages  originally 
monosyllabic,  for  such  he  supposes  all  to  have 
been,  have  in  the  sequel  entirely  changed  their 
character,  and  ha?e  become  capable  of  combi- 
nations. This  account  of  the  invention  of  speech, 
though  it  contains  little  that  is  altogether  new, 
appears  to  us  on  the  whole  well  imagined  and 
illustrated. 

Havine  explained  to  his  own  satisifiiction  the 
origin  of  language,  Mr.  Adelung  endeavours 
to  confirm  his  views  by  enquiring  what  part  of 
the  earth  is  the  native  seat  of  the  human  race ; 
but  into  this  topic  we  cannot  follow  him. 

Sect.  II.— Historical  Development  of  the 
PaoGRESS  OF  Language. 

Our  author's  geographical  arrangement  of  lan- 
guages is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
nected essay.  We,  therefore,  present  our  readers 
with  a  table  in  which  they  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  their  affinities,  as  the  foundation  of 
some  few  further  remarks  on  their  history. 

MONOSYLLABIC  LANGUAGES. 

1.  Chinese  languages. 

2.  Tangut  or  Tibetan. 

3.  Barma  or  Birman. 
Rukheng  or  dialect  of  Arracan. 

4.  Mon  or  Peguan. 

5.  Thay  or  Siamese. 
Thay-jliay  or  old  Siamese. 
Lfto  or  Laos.' 

6.  Khdmen  or  Cambojan. 

7.  Anam  or  Cochin-Chinese. 

8.  Coreah  languages  ? 

POLYSYLLABIC  LANGUAGES. 
9.  Ancient  Indian  or  Sacerdotal. 


BRANCHES. 


A.  Sanscrit. 

B.  Bali. 

C.  Zend. 

O.  Pelasgic. 


£.  Celtic. 

F.  German. 

G.  Sclavonic. 


DIALECTS. 
A.  OF  THE  SANSCRIT. 

lif.  Fracritt  or  ancierU  diakcti, 

a.  Sanswati  b^a  b&ni  or  poetical  Piacrit. 

b.  Hindi. 

c.  Gaura  or  Bengali. 

d.  Maitr*hila  or  Tirhut 

e.  Odradesa  or  Orissan. 

f.  Tamul  or  Malabar  language. 

g.  Mahir&shtra  or  Mahratta. 
h.  Kamata  or  Canarese. 

i.  Tailanga  or  Telinga. 
k.  Guijara  or  Guzeratti. 

2d.  Bhathas  or  vulgar  dialecU, 
Dialect  of  Multan.    Gipsey  language,  &c.  &c. 

B.  BALI. 

The  Bali  is  not  properly  the  parent  of  any 
living  dialect,  but  nas  contributed  to  modify 
.nany  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  and  the  po- 
tysyllabic  idioms  of  Japan  and  Ceylon. 

C.  ZEND. 

a.  Pahlavi.  I  c.  Kurdish. 

b.  Parsi,  parent  of  modem  Persic.  |  d.  Afghi^un? 


D.  PELASGIC. 

1.  Thraclan  TrUtei. 

a.  Phrygians. 

b.  Bithynians. 

c.  Heneti  and  Paphlagonia^. 

d.  Mysians  and  Trojans. 

e.  Lydians. 

f.  Carians. 

f.  Lycians. 
.  Cimmerii. 
i.  Taurians. 
k.  Proper  Thracians. 
I.  Gets  or  Daci. 
m.  Moesians. 
n.  Macedonians, 
o.  Epirots. 
p.  Abantes. 
q.  Illyrians? 
r.  Veneti. 
s.   Pannonians. 

2.  Grecian  Ditdect$. 


b.    Celto-iBolic  or 
Latin. 
Italian. 
French. 
Spanish. 
Portuguese. 
Romanish. 


u  Pure  .£olic. 
Doric. 
Ionic. 
Attic. 

I 
Hellenic. 

Romaic. 

E.  CELTIC. 

t.  Cambro-British.  b.  Erse. 

Welsh.  Irish. 

Armorican.  Gaelic. 

Cornish.  Manks. 
Old  Helvetian. 

F.  GERMANIC. 
Ut.  Branch.    Dutch  or  proper  German. 

A.  SOI7TH  GERMAN  OR  GOTHIC. 
Ancient  DiaUcU. 
McBSO-Gothic.  i      Henilic. 

Vandalian.  |      Longobardic,  &c. 


Dialects  of  Suabia, 
'  Alsace,  Upper  and 
Middle  Rhine. 


Bavarian. 
Austrian. 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese. 

D.  MIDDLE  GERMAN. 

Thurxngian.  |      Franconian,  &c. 

C.  LOW  DUTCH. 

Frieslandish.  I      Holland  or  Dutch. 

Lower  Saxon.  |      Belgian. 

D.  HIGH  DtntJH. 

Upper  Saxony,  since  Luther's  time,  the  polite 
language  of  Germany. 

2d  Branch.    Scandinavian. 
Danish.  I         Icelandic 

Norwegian.  |         Swedish. 

Zd  Branch.     EngUth, 
10.  HEBRAIC. 

A.   £THI0PIC. 

1.  Geez.  I      3.  Old  Egyptian? 

2.  Amharic.  | 

R.  CANAANITISH. 


1.  Hebrew. 

'  HebrsBo-Chaldeaic. 
Samaritan. 
Galilsean. 


Rabbinical. 
2.  Phcniciau. 
3   Punic. 
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4.  Mapulian. 

5.  Maltese. 


C.    MRAbtC. 

1.  Old  Arabic. 

2.  Modern  Arabic, 
o.  Moorish. 

O.    AttAVEAN  OR  SYRIAC. 
E.  ASSYRIAN  OR  PROPER  CUaLDAIC. 

11.  IBERIAN. 

Cantabric  or  Basque. 
Ligurian  and  Sicanian,  extinct 

lANGUAGES  OF  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

12.  Tchudic. 

A.  Finnish. 
Livonian. 
Esthonian. 

B.  Lapponic. 

C.  Hungarian. 

13.  Permian. 

14.  Vogulic. 

15.  Language  of  Ostiacs  on  the  Oby. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


of  Chermisses. 
Votiaks. 
Morduines. 
Teptjerais. 
Samoides. 
Jenisean  Ostiacs. 
Kamtsckatkans. 
Tschuktschi. 

Q.  Koriaks. 

C.  Oonalashka. 

D.  Esquimaux. 

E.  Greenland. 

NATIONS  OF  CAUCASUS. 

25.  Abassians. 

26.  Circassians. 

B.  Cossacs  of  the  Don. 

27.  Ossetes. 
B.  Alani. 

Albanians  of  Epinis. 

28.  Ingushi. 

29.  Lesgi. 

30.  Armenians. 

31.  Georgians. 

ULTRA  CASPIAN  NATIONS. 
32.  Tartar  or  Scythian. 

A.  TARTARIAN  STEM. 


1.  Nogays. 

2.  Comanians. 


3.  Kasan. 

4.  Kirguis. 

B.   TURKISH  STEM. 


4.  Karamanians. 

5.  Osman  Turks. 


1.  Turkmans. 

2.  Usbecks. 

3.  Bukhariaus. 

C.  MIXED  WITH  MONOOLES. 

1.  Chulymes.  I      3.  Chuvasbes. 

2.  Rrasmojars.  |      4.  Yakutes. 

33.  Mongolian. 

A.  Mongole  Proper. 

B.  Kalmuc. 

C.  BufKttei. 

34.  Mantchurian. 

A.  Mantchu  Proper. 

B.  Tungusian. 

35.  Sagalien. 

36.  Kuriliaa. 

37.  Japanese. 

38.  Formosan. 

39.  Ceylonese. 

40.  Polynesian. 


A.  Savage  Races. 

1.  Andamaners. 

2.  Malacca  NegitMa. 

3.  Papuas. 

4.  New  Holland. 

5.  New  Hebrides. 

6.  Feejee,  &c. 

B.  Tattooed  Races. 

1.  Battas. 
9   Bugis. 

3  Pintados. 

4  New  Zealand. 

5.  Friendly  Isles. 

6.  Society  Isles. 

7.  Sandwich  Isles,  &c. 

8.  Easter  Isle. 

C.  Menankabow  Race. 

1.  Sumatra  Malays. 

2.  Malays  Proper. 

3.  Coast  of  the  Indian   Islands 
Magindano,  &c. 

The  African  and  American  Languages  are  too 
numerous  and  too  little  distinguished  to  be  enu- 
merated here. 

Of  the  motwtyHalnc  languaga. — Thibet,  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  the  whole  of  India,  beyond 
tl\e  Ganges,  contain  a  population  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe.  The  languages  of  all 
these  nations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes 
on  the  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  mono- 
syllabic. The  people  themselves  are  distin- 
g[uished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  their  phy- 
sical traits,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  a 
broad  flattened  countenance,  with  their  cheek 
bones  extending  laterally,  compressed  features, 
and  oblique  orbits.  These  characters  do  no^ 
however,  prevail  among  them  universally,  or  in 
the  same  degree.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  peninsula  scarcely  differ  from  some  castes 
of  Hindoos.  There  are  few  problems  in  the 
history  of  mankind  more  curious  than  the  uni- 
form picture  which  these  nations  present,  and 
the  unvarying  character  which  they  have  pre- 
served through  so  many  ages.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  must  be  sought  partly  in  their  in- 
sulated situation,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world 
where  they  are  cut  off  from  other  nations  by  na- 
tural boundaries ;  and  partly  in  the  multitnde  of 
their  population,  which  is  so  great  as  to  swallow 
up  in  its  mass  the  more  warlike  tribes  who  have 
occasionally  penetrated  their  boundaries,  and 
have  exercisea  a  temporaiy  dominion  over  them. 

A  remarkable  fiict  with  respect  to  these  na- 
tions is  the  almost  endless  variety  of  their  oral 
languages.  The  same  written  character  is  used 
throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  same 
writing  is  intelligible  in  all  its  provinces.  £u- 
ropeans,  from  this  circumstance,  have  imagined 
that  there  is  one  language  proper  to  the  whole 
nation ;  but  this  is  so  nur  from  bemg  the  case,  that, 
as  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us,  there  are  scarcely  any 
two  provinces  in  China  which  have  the  same 
oral  language ;  and  Dr.  Leyden,  to  whom  we 
owe  much  valuable  information  on  the  literature 
of  this  family  of  men,  declares  that  the  same 
written  words  are  read  and  understood  by  at  least 
twenty  different  nations^  who  would  scarcely  un- 
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dentand  a  word  of  one  another's  speech,  and  its  existence.  The  Arabian  traTellers,  whose 
would  all  use  different  words  to  express  the  same  voyages  Kenaudot  has  published,  were  equally 
meaning.  The  dialect  which  lias  obtained  by  unacquainted  with  it:  and,  what  is  still  more 
distinction  the  title  of  Chinese,  is  the  Kuan-hoa,  strange,  Marco  Polo,  who  served  three  years  in 
the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  Mandarines,  the  army  of  Kublai  Khan,  and  travelled  to  the 
which  was  originally  the  proper  speech  of  the  north  of  China  in  1270,  and  who  must  actually 
province  Kiang-nan,  where  the  native  emperors  have  passed  under  the  great  wall,  if  it  had 
of  China  formerly  held  their  residence.  .  Still  existea  in  his  time,  has  omitted  entirely  to  men- 
greater  is  the  diversity  which  prevails  beyond  the  tion  it,  though  he  is  minutely  accurate  in 
limits  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  by  comparing  noting  down  ail  that  he  saw  worthy  of  obsenra- 
the  internal  structure  of  these  dialects,  and  by  tion.  This  fact,  when  taken  together  with  tlie 
considering  the  monosyllabic  form  and  the  uni-  modern  aspect  of  the  structure,  shows  us  what 
ibrm  system  of  intonation  which  they  all  retain,  degree  of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  Chinese 
that  we  derive  an  argument  for  the  common  ori-  history,  even  in  those  parts  which  are  reputed 
gin  of  the  nations  who  use  them ;  an  opinion  most  authentic.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
which  is,  however,  amply  confirmed  by  their  very  fragments  are  preserved  among  the  Chinese  as 
«triking  resemblance  in  physical  peculiarities  and  among  other  nations  from  remote  times;  but 
mor&l  traits.  tlicy  are  neither  so  well  ascertained,  nor  so 

The  boundless  variations  of  these  languages,  definite  in  time  and  circumstances,  as  to  give  us 

and  their  great  mutability,  is  a  fact  scarcely  any  insight  into  the  history  of  the  people, 
reconcileable  with  the  high  antiquity  which  Mr.        Yet  we  wonder  to  find  Mr.  Adelung  so  quietly 

Adelung  imputes  to  them.      Uude  unformed  giving  up  a  resource  which  promised  support  to 

jargons,  consisting  of  monosyllables  unconnect-  his  hypothesis,  and  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 

ed  by  any  rules  of  structure,  are  in  their  very  an  extraordinary  piece  of  magnanimity.    But 

nature  so  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation,  that  it  when  he  aconiesces  in  the  conjecture  of"^  Sir  W. 

seems  absurd  to  consider  them  as  relics  of  an-  Jones,  to  which  for  our  own  parts  we  have  no 

cient  times ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  particular  objection,  that  the  Chinese  are  the  off- 

that  the  written  characters  have  no  relation  to  the  spring  Af  a  tribe  which   is  mentioned  in  the 

vocal  dialect,  and  therefore  give  no  aid  towards  Institutes    of  Menu  to    have  emigrated   from 

fixing  and  preserving  the  speech,  as  they  do  India,  he   seems   to  throw  to  the  ground  the 

among  nations  whose  letters  represent  sounds,  whole  hhne  which  he  has  been  laboring  to 

the  languages  of  this  group  are  reduced  to  the  erect;   for  the   *■  Chinas  mentioned  by  Menu 

same  ever-changing  condition  with  the  mere  oral  were  a  branch  of  the  Hindoo  stock,  had  been 

jargon  of  savages,  which  often  differs  totally  in  subjected  to  the  system  of  castes,  and,  of  conse- 

contiguous  districts,  as  in  New  Holland,  where  ouence,  spoke  the  tongue  of  Hindostan.    What 

two  neighbouring  tribes  call  even  the  sun  and  then    becomes  of  the    Ogygian    antiquity   of 

moon  by  names  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  China,  and  her  primeval  language  f 
Since  the  proofii  of  antiquity  so  entirely  fidl  in        We  have  no  room  to  enter  at  length  into  our 

this  quarter,  we  are  naturally  invited  to  turn  our  author's  observations  on  the  structure  of  these 

eyes   to   the  boasted   literature  of  China,  for  languages  in  particular.    In  general  he  seems  to 

something  in  aid  of  the  tottering  hypothesis  of  have  made  a  good  use  of  the  resources  of  which 

our  author.    But  here,  as  he  himself  confesses,  he  was  possessed,  and  has  given  a  very  good 

we  find  only  a  glimmering  and  unsteady  light,  digest  ot  all  the  information  which  had  been 

The  famous  History  of  China,  translated  by  the  acquired  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  language 

Jesuit  Joseph  Anne  Marie  de  Moyriac  de  Mailla,  prior  to  the  date  of  his  work.    Some  progress 

and  publisned  by  the  abbd  Grozier  in  12  vols,  had  been  made  subsequently  by  our  countrymen 

4to.,  sets  out  from  an  epoch  sufficiently  remote :  in  the  east,  and  we  trust  that  what  we  have 

but  what  sort  of  documents  do  we  draw  forth  hitherto  obtained  is  only  the  prelude  to  more 

from  this  precious  store  ? — *•  Stories  of  emperors  important  contributions.    With  respect  to  the 

who  find  out  arts  and  sciences  by  the  dozen,  nations  of  the  eastern  peninsula  from  the  Ganges 

who  give  command  to  their* august  consorts  to  to  China,  and  their  dialects  and  literature,  more 

invent  manufactures,  and  who,  in  long-winded  valuable  information  is  contained  in  the  late  Dr. 

harangues,   convince  their    mathematicians   of  Leyden's  work,  in  the  tenth  volume   of  the 

the    importance    of    discovering    astronomy.'  Asiatic  Researches,  than  the  whole  amount  of 

Even  in  that  part  of  these  annals,  which  is  com-  our  previous  knowledge, 
monly   considered  as   of  \^nshaken   authority.        Of  polytyUaJbic    languages. — The    chain    of 

beginning  with  the  year  207  B.  C,  our  author  Mount  I  mans  separates  the  jargons  of  China 

has  fidlen  upon  a  most  awkward  stumbling-  and  Thibet  from  a  tribe  of  languages  which  has 

block.    The  great  wall  of  China,  perhaps  the  performed  a  much  more  important  part  as  an 

most  stupendous  monument  of  human  labor  that  instrument  of  human  thought.  If  men  had  always 

exists,  is  declared  by  the  Chinese  Annals  to  been  limited  to  the  use  of  the  rude  uninflected 

have  been  completed  240  years  B.  C.  dialects  of  north-eastern  Asia,  it  would  scarcely 

So  prodigious  a  work,  which  has  attracted  the  have  been  possible  for  them  to  have  risen  above 

chief  wonder  of  Europeans  since  their  first  ac-  the  rank  of  barbarians. 

quaintance  with  China,  could  scarcely  have  re-        The  Sanscrit  and  its  cognate  dialects  present 

mained  unknown  to  any  nation  who  carried  on  the  strongest  contrast  to  die  monosyllabic  lan-> 

intercourse  with   that  country.    Yet  Ptolemy,  guages.    We  have  observed  that  the  latter  ar« 

who  describes  the  march  of  caravans  into  the  incapable    of   inflection.     The    relations    and 

country  of  Seres,  never  gives  the  smallest  hint  of  modes  of  the   chief  words  in  a  sentpnoe  ar» 
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partly  expresj^ed  by  particles  which  are  in  them-  much  folly  as  injustice  in  this  attempt  Tk 

selves  distinct  rooU,  and  are  partly  left  to  be  achievements  of  our  learned  men  in  toe  Ute» 

understood :  nouns  express  in  themselves  neither  ture  of  India  have  been  as  pre-eminent  as  tboM 

numbers,  cases,   nor  genders;  nor  the  verbs,  of  our  arms  upon  her  soil.    Butwehope  tbit 

moods,  tenses,  or  persons.    The  Sanscrit,  on  the  the  time  has  passed  by  when  every  peaant  of 

contrary,  exhibits  all  these  shades  of  ideas  by  the  continent  looked  for  patronage  by  insoltiDg 

inflections,  which  are  in  this  more  complicated  England,  and  when  high  Dutch  philoaophen 

and  extensive  than  in  any  other  language.    A  were  vain  of  receiving  the  ton  firom  the  frivolou] 

single  word  in  Chinese  is  capable  only  of  one  Parisians. 

application.    In  Sanscrit  it  gives  origin  to  a       As  Mr.  Adelunghasbeensounfoitonateinthe 

numerous  class  of  words,  the  whole  of  which  choice  of  his  authorities,  we  shall  pass  by  bis 

the  primitive  idea  pervades  under  an  indefinite  account  of  the    language  of  India,  and  U 

number  of  modifications.     All  the  derivatives  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  wiut 

from  one  stock  bear  a  certain  stamp  of  affinity,  he  might  have    done ;  availing    ooiaelTes  d 

and  illustrate  each  other  by  their  mutual  rela-  the  documents  which  have  been  brought  to  h^ 

tions.    Hence  this  language  and  its  sister  dia-  by  our  illustrious    countrymen   in  the  east; 

lects  are  exceedingly  copious,  and  capable  of  and  some  able  comments  of  the  Ute  Biitisk 

expressing  even  the  most  general  or  abstxact  Review. 

ideas  with  precision  and  at  the  same  time  with        In  adverting  to  the  opinions  whi^  have  bees 

variety :  they  are  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  entertained  concerning  tne  Sanscrit,  it  is  scuoel; 

to  which  the  human  faculties  can  direct  the  use  necessary  to  mention  the  notion,  that  it  one  its 

of  words.    Accordingly  it  is  only  among  nations  origin  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander  and  tbe 

who  use  these  dialects  that  the  sciences  have  Macedonian  colony  aetlled  in  Bactria,  whid 

advanced,  or  that  philosophy  has  flourished,  was  proposed  in  order  to  account  for  the  refined 

Another   consequence  of  this   oipganised   and  character  of  the  lai^uage,  and  its  affinity  witb 

systematic  structure  is  the  wonder&l  durabiliw  the  Greek.    It  would  be  just  as  reasooaUs  to 

of  this  class  of  idioms,  and  the  constancy  with  imagine  that  our  Teutonic  dialect  was  introduced 

which  they  preserve  their  affinities  and  indivi-  into  this  country  by  a  regiment  of  hussan  fron 

dual  character,  though  scattered  many  thousands  Hesse  Cassel,  or  by  an  ambassador  from  tbe 

of  years  over  distant  parts  of  the  earth.    Their  Hague.     But  the   copious   inflections  of  (be 

affinities  are  every  where  easily  recognised,  and  Sanscrit,  and   the   exquisite  refinement  of  iti 

the  same  families  of  words  are  traced  back  to  grammatical  system,  seemed  to  alford  somcwbat 

similar  origins :  a  sort  of  living  principle  seems  better  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  nerer  «ai 

to  pervade  them  which  preserves  their  organiser  the  popular   speech  oi  any  nation ;  bat  wis 

tion  in  vigor,  and  propagates  it  to  perpetuity,  formed  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Biahaios, 

It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  the  monosyllabic  who,  by  polishing  and  reducing  to  more  coiapkx 

tongues ;  each  word  in  them  is  an  unconnected  rules  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hindostan,  gradaati; 

individual.    When  lost,  its  place  is  supplied  by  constructed  an  artificial  language,  adapted  og|j 

another  without  difficulty.    Hence  these  Ian-  to  literary  composition.    Mr.  Colebrooke  hu, 

guages  are  in  their  nature  fluctuating,  and  sub-  however,  fully  refuted  this  notion,  and  has  shown 

ject  to  consUnt  change.  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  SaDicrit 

Mr.  Adelung  has  given  a  rather  confused  and  was  once  universally  spoken  in  India,  and  tiat 

imperfect  account  of  the  Sanscrit  and  its  dia-  it  was  the  parent  of  the  modem  dialects  vriucit 

lects ;  at  which  we  cannot  be  surprised,  as  he  are  spread  through  that  country  from  fioaa 

was  unacquainted  with  what  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Imaus  to  Cape  Comorin.    '  It  evidently,'  be 

other  learned  members  of  the  society  at  Cal-  says,  <  derives  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  m 

cutta  have   done  of  late  years  in  opening  the  progress  may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a  pn- 

stores  of  Asiatic  literature,  and  depended  chiefly  meval  tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined  a 

for  information  on  the  presumptuous  and  half-  various  climates,  and  became  Sanscrit  in  Indu. 

learned  missionary  Paulinus  k  S.  Bartholomeo,  Pahlavi  in  Persia,  and  Greek  on  the  shores «' 

whose  crude  misrepresentations  have  frequently  the  Mediterranean.'    He  might  have  added  tbai 

been  opposed  by  foreign  writers  to  the  authority  the  Celtic,  the  German,  and  the  Sclawonian,  we? 

of  Sir  w.  Jones   and   Mr.  Colebrooke.    The  less  ornamented  dialects  of  the  same  anaes; 

invidious  disposition  towards  the  English,  which  language. 

has  been   fostered  of  late  among  all  ranks  of       The  Hindoo  grammarians  distinguish  three 

people  on  the   continent,  has  even  extended  eras  in  the  history  of  their  national  languase 

Itself  to  men  of  letters.     We  find  symptoms  of  1st.  That  of  the  ancient  or  classical  Sanscrt 

lliis  feeling  even  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Adelung.  This  is  the  idiom  to  which   Adelung  app^^ft 

He  takes  an  opportunity  of  informing  us,  that  the  term  D^va  N&gari,  which  is  well  known  ic 

'  India  since  the  ruin  of  the  Mogul  power  has  every  tyro  to  belong  to  no  language  whaterff. 

fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  Mahrattas,  Seiks,  but  to  be  the  desii^iiatioii  of  the  alphabet  used  t^ 

and  Britons ;  the  former  of  whom  have  exe^  Sanscrit  composition.    The  second  era  is  that  o: 

cised  their  wonted  atrocitv :  the  latter  have  been-  the  Pracrit,  under  which  name  are  included  the 

more  systematic,  but  not  less  oppressive  in  their  ten  provincial  languages  of  India.     The  thifi 

conduct.'    He  Ukes  every  opportunity  of  lessen-  termed  the  Magad'hi,  comprehends  the  popoltf 

mg  the  reputation  of  our  countrymen  as  oriental  dialects,  or  Blrd5has. 

scholars,  and  of  exalting,  at  their  expense,  the        The  ten  Pracrits  are  the  written  dialects  wh*' 

fame  of  any  pitiful  Romish  monk,  who  can  be  are  now  used  in  conversatinn,  and  are  culnnt^l 

forced  into  competition  with  them.    There  is  as  by  literary  men.    There  is  reason  to  believf'  ^^ 
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ten  polished  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as 
many  different  civilised  nations,  who  once  oc- 
cupied all  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindostan 
and  the  Deccan.  They  are  thus  cnumerateii  by 
the  Hindoo  grammarians:—!.  The  Saraswati 
ba!a  b&ni,  or  *  speech  of  children  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saraswati,'  was  the  dialect  of  the  Saraswati, 
a  nation  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Sa- 
raswati.   This  idiom  is  the  Pracrit  of  the  poets. 

2.  The  Hindi  was  the  dialect  of  the  Clinyacu- 
byas,  whose  capital  was  the  ancient  city  Can6j 
or  Canouge.  This  language  is  the  ground-work 
of  the  modem  Hindostani,  which  is  intermixed 
with  Persic  and  Arabic.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
Hindi  may  be  traced  back  to  pure  Sanscrit;  it 
has  been  said  that  the  remainder  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  of  separate  origin,  but  this  as- 
sertidn,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes,  requires 
further  proof. 

3.  Hie  Gaura  or  BengfiU  contains  few  words 
which  are  not  evidently  of  Sanscrit  origin. 

4.  Maitliila  or  Tirfautiya  spoken  in  the  sircar 
of  Tirfatit,  and  as  far  as  the  Nepaul  Mountains, 
has  a  great  affinity  with  the  Bengali. 

5.  Utcala  or  Odradte,  the  language  of 
Orissa. 

These  five  nations  of  Hindoos  are  termed  the 
five  Gaurs  or  Northern  Nations ;  the  remaining 
five  are  the  Diavirs  or  southern  ones. 

6.  Dt&vira  is  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula where  theT&mel,Tamulian,  or  Malabar  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  A  great  number  of  Sanscrit 
words  exist  in  this  idiom,  but  Mr.  Marsden  con- 
siders the  basis  of  it  as  a  distinct  langfiage. 

7.  Mahkr&shtra  or  Mahratta,  spoken  by  the 
people  of  that  name.  This  idiom  also  contains 
many  words  derived  from  an  unknown  source. 

8.  K&mita  or  the  language  of  the  K&m&taca. 
T'lis  is  commonly  called  the  Canarese.  It 
bears  the  same  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  as  the 
other  dialects  of  the  Deccan. 

9.  Tailanga,  or  Telinga,  the  language  spoken 
in  Telingana,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed more  largely  from  the  Sanscrit  than  the 
other  dialects  of  the  Deccan. 


10.  GCirjara,  the  dialect  of  Guzerat. 

All  these  dialects,  like  other  modem  idioni&, 
are  much  less  abundant  in  inflections  than  the 
parent  Sanscrit  Auxiliary  verbs  and  particles 
supply  the  place  of  variations  in  the  radical 
woras. 

The  Magad'hi,  or  third  class  of  lan^^uages, 
includes  the  bhashas,  or  vulgar  dialects  of  India. 
Among  them  is  the  idiom  prevalent  in  Multan, 
concerning  which  Adelung  has  announced  a  very 
curious  fact.  The  wandering  people  who  arc 
dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  £urope,  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Gipseys,  Bohemians, 
and  Zigeuners,  were  perceivea  by  Grellmann  to 
be  of  Hindoo  descent;  but  that  author  erred  in 
confounding  the  Sudras,  a  class  of  respectable 
character,  with  the  outcast  Pariars ;  and  he  was 
mistaken  in  deriving  the  Gipseys  firom  the  for- 
mer. These  vagrants  call  themselves  'Roma;* 
hence  Whiter,  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  *  imputes  to  them  die  ouilding  of 
Rome !'  Pallas  first  perceived  that  the  dialect 
of  Multan  bears  a  strong  analogy  with  the  Gip- 
sey  language ;  and  Adelung  has  proved,  by  an 
extensive  comparison  of  tl^ir  idioms,  that  this 
people  certainly  originated  from  some  low  caste 
m  that  part  of  India. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  affinity  between 
the  Sanscnt  and  the  languages  of  the  West,  to 
which  we  have  said  that  it  is  related.  If  this 
affinity  were  confined  to  a  resemblance  in  any 
given  number  of  roots,  it  might  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  accidental  iutercourse.  It  is  only 
an  essential  affinity  in  the  stmcture  and  genius 
of  languages  that  demonstrates  a  common  origin. 
This  sort  of  relationship  exists  in  tiie  Sanscrit, 
the  ancient  Zend  as  well  as  the  modem  Peisic, 
the  Gre«k,  the  Latin,  the  German  dialects ;  and 
is  found,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the 
Celtic  and  Sclavonic.  In  the  Hebrew  and  its 
cognate  idioms,  as  well  as  in  the  Coptic,  there 
are  many  Sanscrit  roots,  bearing  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  stmcture  of  that  language.  A 
striking  example  of  affinity  between  these  dia- 
lects occurs  in  the  numerals,  which  we  sub 
join  :— 


Sanscrit.     Persic.        Greek.         Latin.  Russian.    Geiman.     English.       Welsh.         Gaelic 


Kka, 
Dwau, 
1  ray  a, 
Chatur, 


Pancha, 

Sbash, 
Sapta, 

Ashta, 
Nova, 
Dasa, 

Ekadas, 
Dwadas, 
Vinsati, 
Trinsati, 

Sat, 


ek,  lie,  h. 

du,  9vM, 

se,  rp«c, 

chehar,      rerraptSf 
chatuwar, 
(Zend), 

pansh,       ircyrf, 
ircfiirf, 
shesh,        iC, 
heft,  iwTa, 

hapte  (Zend), 
hesht,        6ktvj 
nu,  Iwco, 

deh,  ducaf 

dese  (Zend), 
yazdeh,      iv^exa, 
duazdeh,    ^mhtuij 
bist,  iunnri. 


unus, 
duo, 
ires, 
quatuor, 


odin, 
dwa, 
tri, 
chetare, 


ems,  ein,  one, 

zwey,  twoy 

drey,  three, 

vier,  four, 


un,  aon. 

dau,  dwy,     da. 
tri,  tri. 

pedwar,        ceither. 
pettor  (Oscan) 


quinqne,      pyat,         fuinf,         five,  pump. 


sex, 
septem, 

octo, 

novem, 

decern, 


shest, 
sedm, 
sem, 
osm, 
desyat, 
desyat, 


sechs, 
sieben, 

acht, 

neun, 

zehn. 


six, 
seven, 

eight, 
nine, 
ten. 


chewe, 
saith, 

wyth, 

naw, 

dftg. 


c6ig. 

sia. 
seachd. 

ochd. 

noi. 

deach. 


SI, 


undecim, 
duodecim, 
viginti, 
rpcocovra,  triginta, 


sad, 


UaroVi        centum. 


eleven,      un  ar  dd^,  aon  deng. 
twelve,      deudd^,      dadhug. 
twenty,     ugain,  fichid. 

thirty,       dftg  ar  hu- deichthd* 
gain,  fichid 

hundert,    hundred,   cant,  ciad 


eilf, 
zwoelf^ 
zwanzig, 
dreyssig, 
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The  ordinals  coincide  remarkably  in  Greek, 
I^tin,  and  Sanscrit,  as  pratliama  or  protoma, 
irptnOf  prima;  dwitya,  9tvr€^i  tritya,  rpira, 
U;rtia;  cbetoorta,  nra^a,  quarta;  penchema, 
wifiwra,  (}uinta;  sheshta,  UrOf  sezta;  septima, 
iwrot  septima ;  ashtima,  dyJoa,  octava ;  novuma, 
nona  (regularly  deduced  from  the  cardinal  it 
nvould  be  novima);  decimay^aaroi  decima,  &c. 

Here,  as  in  most  instances,  we  may  obsenre 
that  the  Latin  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  much 
more  nearly  than  the  Greek. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  roots  which 
ramify  through  all  these  languages :  the  list  might 
be  extended  to  an  almost  indefinite  number. 

Pita,  pitara,  Sanscr.;  peder,  Pers.;  irarifp, 
Gr. ;  pater,  Lat.  (whence  Ju-piter,  Dies-piter) ; 
vater.  Germ. ;  father. 

Tada,  S.;  tftd,  Welsh;  tat'air,  Irish;  otshe, 
Russ. ;  tattsi,  vulgar  German ;  we  may  sidd,  taat, 
Finnish,  and  aita,  Basque ;  daddy,  vulgar  Eng- 
lish; father. 

Mata, matara,  S.,  mother;  mader.  P.;  /iiinip, 
Gr.;  mater,  L.;  mutter.  Germ.;  mater,  Sclav. 

Bhrata,  bhratara,  S.,  brother;  bradar,  P.; 
dpan}p  (of  the  same  tribe),  Gr.;  frater,  L.;  bru- 
aer.  Germ.;  brawd,  brodyr,  W. 

Swasara,  S.,  sister;  kuaiher.  P.;  soror,  L; 
sch wester,  Germ.;  chwaer,  W. 

Padsja,  S.,boy  ;  a-pos  (privative),  Pers.;  iraic, 
Gr. ;  airaiQ  (privative)  ;  bachgen,  W. 

Duhita,  duhitara,  S.,  daughter;  dochter.  P.; 
^vyanyp,  Gr.;  tochter,  Germ. 

Agni,  S.,  fire;  ignis,  L.;  ogon,  Russ.;  irvp, 
Gr.;  feuer.  Germ.;  fyre,  English. 

Apa,  S.,  water ;  ap.  P. ;  aqua,  L. 

Uda,  S.,  the  sea ;     )  v^wp,    Gr. ;    udus,  L. ; 

Udakam,  S.,  water ;  $     wasser,  Germ. ;  y  dwr, 

W. ;  water,  English. 

Dhara,  S.,  earth ;  terra,  L. ;  cpa,  Gr. ;  erde. 
Germ. ;  daiar,  tir,  W. ;  yq,  Gr. ;  ke,  ge,  Gaelic. 

Sanscrit 

Greek 

Russian 

Latin 

Persian 

Welsh 

English 

This  verb  is  defective  in  many  languages.  In 
Latin  and  in  Welsh  several  tenses  are  formed 
from  an  old  verb  which  only  survives  in  the 
Sanscrit  in  a  tolerably  perfect  form.  This  is 
bhavimi,  bhavasi,  bhavati,  &c.,  answering  to  the 
German  ich  bin,  du  bist,  &c.  The  preter  tense 
of  this  verb  in  Latin,  fui,  fuisfi,  fuit,  coincides 
with  the  Webh  b<im,  buost,  bft;  and  the  Latin 

Sanscrit    .    admi    .    atsi    .    atti  — 
Latin        .    edo  edis  .    edit  — 

.   es  est 

Greek      .     li^      .    littt  .    Uu  — 

Russian    .    iem       .   ioih    .     iest  — 

German    .     esse      .  issest.     isst  — 

Some  Sanscrit  verbs  coincide  most  with  the  Greek, 

Jivami     jivSsi    jiviti  — 

with  Vivo         vivis      vivit  — 

Dadami,  dadasi,  dadate,  with  Sti&fu^  ^i^wc*  StiS^h 

The  following  are  some  miscellaneous  examples  :— 

Russian  .  verchu  .  vertish   .  vertit  — 

Latin       .  verto       vertis      .  vertit  — 


Bhumi,  S.;  I  bum,  P.;  humos,  LaH.; 

Jiami,  S. ;    )  zumin.  P.;  zemlija,  Russ. 

Naba  (the  air),  S.;  I  vifcX^yGr. ;  nubes,  Debn- 

Nibu  (cloud),  S.;  )  la,  L.;   nebel,  G.;  nes 
W.;  nebesi,  Russ. 

liimmala  (heaven),  himmel.  Germ. 

Nisa,  S.,  night;  vvi,  Gr.;  nox,  L;  Dotcb, 
Russ.;  nicht,Germ.:  nds,  W. 

Divos,  S.;  dies,  L.;  day,  Eog.;  dydd,  W.; 
tag.  Germ. 

Jajanmi  S.  (beget);     -v  ytyvw,  ytrram,  timc, 

/    Gr.;gigno4^gaoB, 
>    W.;  kind,  Gtim. 

Genita,  S.  (begotten) ;  i  genitus,  L. 

Janata,  S.  (nations) ;   J  gentes,  gens,  g^nus, L 

MrityuyS. ;  morSyL.;  ixa6t6.Z&A;  moto^.; 
Russ. ;  mord.  morsch.  Germ. ;  marw,  W. 
Yuvan  S..  »  4  luwan.  P.;  juwni,,  j^ 

Ylin,  S.,     J  '       ^'1  nior,  juvencus^  L. 

leuangc,  W. ;  aD4  yeong,  Anglo^^oo ;  jo- 
vank,  Armoric. 

Yauvaua,  S.  youth ;  iaa,  W. 

loban,  Hindi. 

Jugend,  Germ. ;  juventus,  L. 

Estam,  P. ;  ^  sto,  L- ;  |  mt^^  Gr.;  )  I  sUdiI. 
Estad,  P. ;  )  stat.  L.;  S  tar^n,  Gr.;  ]  he  studi 
Stehen,  stand,  Germ. ;  st'hira,  S. 

orcpcoc,  Gr. 

stier.  Germ. 
From  each  of  the  above  roobi  is  derived  i 
large  catalogue  of  words  in  all  the  hnguaccs 
mentioned.  In  ^grammatical  structure  the  San- 
scrit scarcely  dit^rs  more  from  the  Greek  aod 
Latin  than  they  differ  from  each  other. 

The  conjunctions  of  the  verbs  afford  tbc 
strongest  example  of  coincidence.  The  foUo«- 
ing  is  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  substantiTe :-' 


:i 


firiD. 


asmi 

asi 

asti  —  smah 

sfha 

.    santi. 

eoyu 

tan 

ton  —  te/uv 

cffrf 

.     tiffi  or  cyn. 

esm 

esi  • 

.    est    —  esmui    . 

esU 

.    sut. 

sum 

es 

.    est   —  sumus   . 

estis 

.    sunt. 

am 

ai 

.    ast    —  aim 

aid' 

and. 

wyv 

wyt 

oes  —  ym 

ych 

.    ynt. 

am 

art 

.is     —  are 

are 

.    are. 

fuissem,  fuisses,  fuisset,  &c.,  with  the  Welsli 
buaswn,  buasit,  buasai,buasem,  buasech,bittsent 
The  future  in  the  Russian  agrees  with  the  Welsh, 
as  budu,  budesh,  budet — budem,  &c.,  which,  ia 
Welsh,  is  byddav  (pronounced  budhav),  byddi, 
bydd — byddwm,  byddwch,  byddant. 
The  verb  to  eat  coincides  almost  as  closely 


admas    . 
edimus  . 

iioiuv  . 

iedim 

essen 
others  the 
jivamah 
vivimus 
&c. 


att*ha .  adanti. 

editis  .  edunt. 

estis 

iStri    .  idovn  (MoL), 

iedite .  iedyat 

esset  .  essen. 
Latin,  as 

jivathfib  jivanti, 

vivitis  vivuot 


vertim  .  vertite   .  vertyai 
vertimus  vcrlitiS  .  vcrtunt. 


J 
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Again, 

Welsh  Elwn     .    elit      .  elai  —  elym     .    elych    .;  clynt. 

Greek     .    hXOoifu    .  Mote    •  iX0o2 —  iXOotftev    iXOotrc  /   iAOoMv. 

In  all  the  above  instances  the  German  b  more  lation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Mceso-Gothic  by  the 

remote  from  the  Sanscrit  than  the  other  langua^;  bishop  Ulphilas.    The  manners  also  of  the  Gets 

In  the  following  it  coincides  remarkably  with  the  distinguish  them  from  the  Germans:  they  lived 

common  prototype.    Varttita,  er  werde  (he  shall  in  waggons,  and  roamed  about  like  their  neigh- 

^  be),  vetsi,  vetti — du  weiast,  er  weiss  (thou  shalt  hours  the  Scythians.      From    these  fiicts    the 

know,  he  will  know) ;  schrityati,  er  schreitet  (in  learned  Cluverius   thought  himself  authorised 

nr  Latin,  scribit)  (writes) ;    shlissyati,  er  um-schli-  to  depart  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  anti- 

esset  (he  encloses) ;  vindati,  er  findet  (he  finds) ;  quity,  and  to  announce  the  Goths  as  a  new  peo- 

mishratiy  er  mischt  (miscit)  (he  mixes).  pie.    He  supposes  that  they  descended  from  the 

The  nearest  relatives  of  the  Sanscrit  are  two  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  entering  the  empire 

languages  which,  like  it,  have  been  for  many  ages  through  the  Getic  country,  were  mistaken  by  the 

_  cottfin^  to  the  use  of  sacerdotal  orders.    From  Romans  for  their  ancient  enemies.    D'Anville 

.ji  eighteen  to  twenty  centuries  have  ebipsed  since  and  Grotius  followed  Cluverius,  and  Mr.  Ade- 

the  Zend  and  the  Bali  were  living  dialects :  both  lung  joins  himself  to  their  party.    We  have  no 

%  of  them  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  Sanscrit  in  room  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 

their  vocables,  and  are  formed  from  the  roots  of  tion;  but  shall  merely  observe  that  the  German 

that  language  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  dialects,    and  particularly    the    Moeso-Gothic, 

elision  and  contraction.    This  hd  was  pointed  are  found  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Pelas- 

out  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  gian,  as  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Hermes  Scy thicus. 

Dr.  Leyden,  to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  and  Mr.  Townsendliave  sufficiently  proved.  This 

for  details.  &ct,  of  which  Mr.  AdeluQg  was  aware,  puts  the 

-  ^  The  modem  Persic,  as  is  universally  known,  question  with  respect  to  the  Gets  in  a  very  dif- 

is  a  mixture  of  the  Parsee  with  Arabic.  ferent  light  from  that  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 

The  next  offspring  of  the  Indian  family  has  excellent  geographer  who  first  started  it.    Ade- 

held  a  still  more   conspicuous    place    in  the  lung  derives  the  Illyrian3,  the  supposf^l  ances- 

, '  history  of  literature  and  human  society  than  the  tors  of  the  Albanians,  from  the  Tnraco-Pelas- 

I  preceding ;  this  is  the  Peloigian  stem,  from  which  gians,  and  refers  to  a  work  of  Thunmann,  entitled 

are  descended  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Geschichte  der  ostlichen  Europaischen  volker. 

modem  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe,  who  As  far  as  we  know,  this  work  nas  never  been 

speak  dialects  of  the  Latin.     Our  autnor  has  imported  into  England ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

given  good  reasons  for  including  the  Thracians  conjecture  what  proofs  can  be  found  to  identify 

in  th»  same  stock,  as  well  as  the  nmnerous  popu-  the  modern  Albanians  with  the  Grecian  race. 

'*^^  lation  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  European  tribes  Our  author  is  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  con- 
who  appear  to  have  been  allied  on  the  one  hand  jectures  that  these  barbarians  are  not  the  Abori- 
fo  the  Gets  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pelasgi.  The  gines  of  lUyrium,  but  the  remnant  of  some  of  the 
Lydians,  Lycians,  Phrygians,  icc^  are  connected  hordes,  who  made  their  way  into  Europe  during 
by  many  historical  facts  with  the  lineage  of  the  the  declining  ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
Greeks  and  Thracians.  The  authority  of  Strabo  Alani,  a  nation  of  Caucasus,  who  were  perhaps 
IS  a  far  better  reason  for  classing  the  Cimmerii  the  Albanians  of  the  Caspian  shores,  may  possi- 
with  the  Thracians  and  Gets,  than  the  mere  re-  bly  have  left  relics  of  their  once  formidable  name 
semblance  of  a  name  can  afford  for  identifying  in  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  At  the  era  of  the 
this  nation  with  the  Cimbri  in  Denmark^  or  the  Turkish  conquest  many  of  the  Albanians  emi- 
'  Cambro-Britons  in  Wales.  Yet  many  modem  grated,  and  still  preserve  their  language  in  their 
writers,  among  whom  is  even  Mr.  Townsend,  hamlets  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
talk  of  the  Cimmerii  in  Britain,  as  if  the  name  The  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  their  relation 
were  synonymous  with  Welsh.  The  Tauri,  to  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  properly  so  called,  has 
whose  celebrated  rites  in  honor  of  Diana,  or  of  been  a  fertile  subject  of  conjecture  and  dispute, 
some  unknown  goddess  to  whom  the  Greeks  Fourmont  deduced  the  Pelasgi  from  Peleg,  and 
gave  that  name,  form  the  foundation  of  the  ro-  identified  them  with  the  Philistines.  D'Ancar- 
mantic  drama  of  Iphigenia,  were  probably  a  ville  insisted  on  deriving  them  from  the  Titans, 
remnant  of  the  Cimmerian  stock.  We  learn  Larcher,  who  should  have  been  better  informed, 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  a  distinct  nation  makes  ihem  Phoenicians,  and  Pellouter  forces 
from  the  Scythians,  remaining  within  the  old  them  into  the  ranks  of  his  fiivorite  Celts.  Ou. 
Cimmerian  confines.  author  adopts  the  only  opinion  which  carries 
With  respect  to  the  Gets,  and  their  relation  to  with  it  a  shadow  of  probability:  he  considers 
the  Goths,  our  author  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  as  one  race.  The  pas- 
d*Anville.  All  the  ancients  supposed  the  barba-  sages  from  which  this  inference  must  be  drawn 
nans  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  occur  so  frequently  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
reign  of  Decius,  and  who  afterwards  conquered  historians,  that  it  is  surprising  they  have  been  so 
it,  to  have  been  the  same  people  over  whom  the  often  overlooked.  We  are  told  repeatedly  by 
legions  of  Trajan  had  triumphed,  and  who  had  the  Greeks,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Pelo- 
been  known  from  early  antiquity  under  the  ponnesus  were  Pelasgi ;  ai^d  that*  when  the  Do- 
name  of  Gets.  We  *are  certain,  however,  that  rians  introduced  the  Hellenic  name  into  that 
the  Gets  were  Thracians.  On  the  other  hand,  country,  the  Arcadians,  who  defended  themselves 
we  know  that  the  language  of  the  Goths  was  a  in  their  mountainous  territory,  and  continued  to 
German  dialect.    This  appears  from  the  trans*  boast  that  they  were  older  than  the  moon,  wpre 
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Still  called  Peiasgi.  Yet  we  know  that  the  Area-  pucnandod  and  prsdad  occur  in  the  ioscriptioo 
diaii  language  was  Greek,  though  a  rude  and  in  memory  of  the  yictory  of  Duilius.  From  this 
unpolished  dialect;  and  nobody  will  pietend  rude  state  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  language 
that  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  who  fought  under  became  refined  by  a  succession  of  great  orators 
the  Atridae,  were  not  Greeks,  though  it  is  certain  and  poets,  who  had  the  example  of  the  Greeks 
that  they  were  Palasgians.  The  name  of  Hellenes  before  them,  and  made  the  dialect  of  Rome  ap- 
belonged  at  first,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  to  a  proach  continually  towards  the  elegant  structure 
kind  of  feudal  association  among  the  Thessalian  of  the  Attic  idiom.  Fabius  Pictor,  Porcius  Cato^ 
princes,  under  Hellen  son  of  Deucalion,  and  Ennius,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Cicero,  form  the 
was  extended  over  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  con-  series  of  ilUistrious  men  who  brought  the  Ian- 
quest  of  the  Dorians.  At  what  period  the  Athe-  guage  from  rude  simplicity  to  its  utmost  refine- 
nians  entered  the  confederacy  we  know  not ;  but,  ment. 

whenever  it  was,  we  may  be  sure  Uiat  they  did  This    rapid  improvement  accounts,  as  our 

not,  as  Herodotus  conjectures,  abandon  on  that  author  judiciously  obsenres,  for  the  confinement 

occasion  their  old  Pelasgian  speech,  and  learn  of  pure  Latinity  to  so  small  a  number  of  the 

universally  a  new  language.  Possibly  the  story  of  people :  the  lower  orders  were  not  able  to  keep 

the  death  of  Codrus,  which  savors  strongly  of  up  with  the  change.    *  Cicero  knew  only  five  or 

Grecian  fiction,  was  invented  in  order  to  conceal  six  Roman  ladies  in  his  time  who  spoke  their 

the  submission  of  Athens  to  the  Hellenic  league,  language  with  purity  and  correctness/  when  he 

The  population  of  Italy  is  a  very  curious  sub-  heard  hb  mother-in-law  Lselia  speak,  he  fiincied 

ject,  and  we  regret  that  Adelung,  who  was  so  he  was  listening  to  Plautus.    Even  the  comic 

competent  to  such  researches,  has  done  little  poets  sinned  every  moment  on  the  theatre  against 

more  than  copy  the  speculations  of  Fr^ret  on  this  the  purity  of  the  laneuage.  Hence  we  may  judge 

tome.  what  was  the  state  cithe  vulgar  tongue.    Quin- 

The  chief  information  we  possess  at  present  tilian  complains  that  the  populace  could  not 

concerning  the  Etruscan  language  is  contained  utter  an  exclamation  of  joy  without  a  barbarism, 

in  a  work  of  Lanzi,  entitled  Saggio  di  Lingua  Already  Plautns  had  divided  the  Latin  tongue, 

Etnisca.    It  appears  that  Mr.  Adelung  intended  as  it  was  spoken  at  Rome,  into  Noble  and  Ple- 

to  insert  some  extracts  from  this  work  in  the  beian.    Afterwards,  when  the  difierence  became 

volume  before  us.    These  the  editor  has  sup-  yet  more  remarkable,  the  former  was  named 

pres^ted,  under  the  singular  pretext  that  they  classic,  because  it  was  only  to  be  found  among 

contradict  several  of  the  author's  conclusions,  citizens  of  the  first  classes,  and  lingua  Urbana, 

He  deferred  these  extracts  in  order  to  insert  them  and  Urbanitas ;  the  latter  was  termed  Vulgaris, 

in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work.  No  such  and  Rustica,  because  it  was  the  most  corrupt  in 

Appendix,  however,  has  made  its  appearance.  the  country.    It  was  more  difficult  to  acquire 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Adelung's  the  classical  Latin,  even  when  flourishing  in  its 

work  is  the  historical  account  he  has  given  of  the  highest  perfection,  than  to  learn  the  language  of 

Latin  tongue  from  its   rude  beginning  to  its  any  foreign  nation.     Quintilian  complains  that 

period  of  classical  refinement,  and  to  its  subse-  it  was  a  very  hard  matter  for  his  scholars  to 

quent  degeneracy   into  the  Romance  of   the  learn  Latin  in  the  midst  of  Rome ;  and  we  are 

middle  ages,  and  the  modem  dialects  of  the  south  told  by  Cicero,  'that  he  sometimes  employed 

of  Europe.    The  oldest  specimen  we  have  of  the  several  days  in  studying  the  purity  of  a  single 

Latin  language  appears  to  be  a  hymn   of  the  expression.' 

Fratres  Arvalest,  a  well  known  order  of  priests.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  causes  of 

It  is  referred  to  the  age  of  Romulus.  the  decline  of  Latinity  after  the  establishment  of 

the  monarchy.    When  oratory  was  no  longer 

Enos  Lases  juvate  cultivated,  the  great  incentive  to  improvement 

,     Nos     Lares  juvate  was  lost.    The  distinguishing  majesty  of  the 

Neve  luerue  Marm»  Sins  mcurrere  Roman  language  ceased  to  exist  when  the  dig- 

Neve  laem     Mamers    Sines  mcurrere  ^^y  ^f  republican  manners  had  given  way  to  the 

in  Pleores  satur  fufere  Mars  lumen  sail  friyolous  refinements  of  a  court.    A  fidM  taste 

'"»    n'^L  "c"^  Ai^"*'^^'''     °^r*        immediately  displayed  itself.    The  higher  class 

sta  Berber,  Semunes  Alternei  advocapit  ^^  ^^^  \^  ^^  ,j^^      ^ty  of  si^  had 

Siste           Semonej^^term     advocate  been  confined  were  exterm\nat^  by  thetyrants 

^jj^^   *  of  Rome,  and,  amidst  the  turbulent  horrors  of  a 

despotic  government,  people  of  the  lowest  order 
Such  was  an  inscription  discovered  at  the  re-  frequently  rose  to  the  highest  rank.  Even  bar- 
pairing  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1777.  The  barians  found  their  way  to  the  senate  house,  and, 
laws  of  Numa,  of  which  some  fragments  are  pre-  before  the  reign  of  the  second  Claudius,  an  Ara- 
served  by  Festus,  must  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  bian  and  a  Goth  had  seated  themselves  on  the 
the  foregoine.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  throne  of  the  Cesars.  The  language  of  Cicero 
them  :—Se\  hemonem  fulmin  Jobis  bcisit  nei  vras  now  extinct,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
supera  genua  tolitod ;  hemo  sei  fiilmined  ocisus  lingua  rustica,  which  gradually  prepared  itself 
escit  oloe  iousta  nuli  fieri  oportetod.  Se  cuips  for  its  transition  into  the  modem  disUects. 
hemonem  loebesom  dolo  sciens  mortei  duit.  But  it  was  not  till  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
pariceidad  estod,  &c.  nations  that  the  important  change  took  place 
As  late  as  261  years  before  the  Christian  era  which  destroyed  the  structure  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
the  old  Celtic  terminations  in  od  and  ai,  were  guage.  Tlie  dialect  was  vulgar  and  debased 
retained   in  tlie  Latin   language.    The  words  before,  but  still  it  was  Latin.    It  retained  its 
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infiections ;  the  nouns  were  declined  in  cases,  Celtic  than  that  of  the  Gaels.     And,  if  either 

and  the  verbs  in  conjugations.  But  the  learning  people  have  ever  been  so  &r  intermixed  with 

of  these  required  greater  attention  than  the  bar-  toreignezs  as  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  its  lan- 

barians  could  bestow,  and,  in  the  dialects  which  guage,  it  was  certainly  the  latter.   One  argument 

were  formed  after  the  mixture  of  the  conquerors  will  serve  amply  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 

with  the  old  population,  the  use  of  particles  and  position.    We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 

auxiliary  verbs  supplied  the  place  of  the  old  in-  observe  that  the  oldest  dialects  are  more  copi- 

flections.  oosly  inflected  than  modem  ones.    The  Sanscrit 

We  now  pass  to  our  author's  account  of  the  has  in  this  respect  the  advantage  of  the  Greek 
Celtic  languages,  and  here  we  find  nothing  but  (if  it  be  an  advantage),  and  of  the  popular  dia- 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  lects  of  India ;  and  the  Greek  of  the  Romaic,  or 
foreign  writers  who  touch  upon  this  subject  con-  modern  Greek.  But  the  greatest  disintegration 
tinually  involve  themselves  in  perplexity  and  in  the  structure  of  a  language  takes  place  when 
error.  Perloutier  and  Mallet,  tnough  learned  a  nation  becomes  so  mingled  with  foreigners  as 
authors,  particularly  the  latter,  are  full  of  mis-  to  constitute  a  new  people.  In  all  these  instances 
takes  with  respect  to  the  Celtic  people  and  their  the  idioms  are  found  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
languages.  They  ludicrously  pronounce  the  their  inflections.  Whenever  indeed  we  find  two 
high  Dutch  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  ex-  dialects  of  one  languid,  one  of  which  has  an 
tant  of  this  ancient  idiom.  Adelung,  who  has  inflected,  and  the  other  a  simple  structure,  we 
been  deceived  by  Macpherson  and  other  Scottish  may  conclude  the  former  to  nave  undergone 
writers,  represents  the  Gaelic  people  as  the  only  fewer  alterations  by  foreign  intermixture  than 
genuine  offspring  of  the  Celtae.  He  imagines  the  the  latter.  Such  is  the  difference  that  subsists 
Welsh  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Belgs,  who  between  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic.  The  WeliAi 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  south  coast  of  abounds  vrith  inflections  of  a  particular  kind, 
Britain,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  consisting  of  regular  permutations  of  the  initial 
avers  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  consonants  of  words,  which  seem  to  have  origi- 
ancient  Britons,  but  are  comparatively  new  nated  on  a  similar  principle  with  the  euphonical 
comers ;  that  their  language  is  a  jargon  com-  orthography  of  the  Sanscrit.  Most  words  are 
pounded  of  various  shreds  from  other  tongues,  capable  of  four  such  modifications.  Thus :  ty, 
and  that  nearly  one-half  of  it  is  of  German  a  house,  becomes  in  different  positions  dy,  nhy, 
origin.  He  chooses  to  give  it  the  name  of  Cim-  and  thy;  pen,  a  head,  becomes  ben,  mhen  or 
brie.  We  cannot  quietly  see  our  countrymen  phen ;  cu,  a  dog,  gu,  nghu,  or  chu,  &c.  Besides 
of  the  principality  so  unfiurly  stripped  of  the  this  example,  ti^e  Welsh  has  a  great  variety  o^ 
honor  on  which  they  have  so  long  plumed  them-  terminations  in  the  plurals  of  nouns ;  it  has  four 
selves,  without  offering  a  few  woras  in  their  be^  degrees  of  comparison  in  adjectives,  and  a  copt- 
half.  We  have  sought  for  a  motive  for  Mr.  ously  inflected  verb.  The  Gaelic  has  only  one 
A(]elung*s  unprovoked  aggression,  and  have  permutation  of  the  initial  consonants,  and  is  de- 
fuundit  in  the  old  name  of  Cymru  (pronounced  ficient  in  all  the  other  particulars  above-men- 
Cumri),  which  the  Welsh  give  themselves  to  this  tioned.  From  these  circumstances  we  may  fairly 
day,  and  which  he  is  determined  to  identify  with  infer  that  the  Welsh  is  a  more  perfect  or  less  cor- 
Cirohri;  in  short,  he  is  resolved  to  make  our  rupted  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  Its  vocabulary 
countrymen  pass  for  a  branch  of  that  nation  of  indeed  contains  very  few  foreign  words,  with  the 
savage  monsters  who  laid  waste  the  north  of  exception  of  those  which  have  plainly  been  in- 
Italy  and  were  defeated  so  shamefully  by  Caius  troduced  from  the  Latin  and  modem  English. 
Marius.  But  he  is  well  aware  that  the  dialect  All  the  historical  facts  of  which  we  are  in  pos- 
of  the  Cimbri  was  nearly  allied  to  his  own  Ian-  session  fevor  this  conclusion.  Cssar  mentions 
guage.  The  names  of  the  leaders  of  this  people  the  Belgic  invaders  as  possessing  merely  the 
are  evidently  German,  and  we  are  informed  by  searcoast  of  Britain.  He  says, '  Interior  pars 
several  Italian  writers  that  a  remnant  of  them  ab  iis  incolitur  auos  natos  in  insula  ipsa  memo- 
still  preserve  their  northern  speech  in  some  hilly  rise  proditum  aicunt ;  maritima  pars  ab  iis 
cantons  in  the  Vicentine  and  Veronese,  where  quos  prseds  aut  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgis 
they  were  visited  by  a  Danish  prince  who  found  transierant.'  Now  the  Welsh  at  the  departure 
them  able  to  understand  the  language  of  his  of  the  Romans,  and  consequently*  at  their 
people.                                      ^  arrival,  possessed  so  great  a  portion  of  the 

Their  intimate  connexion  vrith  the  Teutones  island,  that  they  cannot  be  the  people  here  de- 
is  a  strong  symptom  of  Germanism,  and  their  scribed  as  carrying  on  piracy  on  the  coasts.  We 
fierce  blue  eyes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pin-  know  that  they  had  extended  their  possessions 
tarch,  bear  the  same  testimony.  Moreover  we  into  Scotland.  Dumbarton  was  a  fortress 
are  expressly  told  by  Cesar,  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  belonKing  to  the  Strathclwyd  Britons ;  and  Mr. 
Pliny,  that  they  were  a  native  German  race.  Chalmers  has  proved  indisputably  that  the  names 
This  being  settled,  the  only  way  of  finding  any  of  places  throughout  the  ix>wlands  of  Scotland, 
affinity  in  their  pedigree  with  that  of  the  Welsh  as  that  of  Aberdeen  for  example,  are  derived 
is  to  represent  the  latter  as  a  branch  of  the  Belgic  from  the  Welsh,  whence  we  must  conclude  either 
Gauls,  who,  according  to  Ciesar,  were  in  gieat  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  the  Cambro-Briton 
part  of  German,  or  possibly  of  Cimbric  origin.  race,  or  that  the  Welsh  possessed  the  northern 
An  appeal  to  the  Welsh  language  completely  part  of  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  that  peo- 
refiites  this  unfounded  conjecture.  The  dialect  pie.  These  facts  prove  that  the  Welsh  are  the 
of  the  Welsh,  as  found  in  the  Triads  and  in  the  descendants  of  a  nation  who  at  one  period  had 
writings  of  the  old  bards,  is  a  ^r  more  genuine  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  island,  and  who 
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retained  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  until  the  chain  of  languages,  which  every  where  daim  a 

Saxon  conquest ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  common  origin,  and  differ  only  in  dialect,  ei- 

Belgian  race.    The  names  of  places  in  Gallia  tending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Iceland  aod 

Celtica  also  afford  proof  that  the  language  of  the  Scandinavia,  is  a  striking  phenomenon,  and  orw 

genuine  Celtae  was  Welsh,  and  not  Irish.  Those  which  excites  doubt  when  first  announced;  it  ii 

particularly  which  are  still  presenred  in  Helvetia  founds  however,  to  rest  on  sufficient  pnxjf  to  n- 

are  all  Welsh.  tisfy  the  utmost  scepticism.    That  all  these m- 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  at*-  tions  were  colonies  from  India,  or  from  lome 
tention  which  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  eastern  country  not^&r  distant  from  it,  is  a  coo* 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  of  importance  relating  elusion  which  follows  inevitably ;  but  the  period 
to  Celtic  history  whicn  is  not  still  involved  in  oh-  of  their  emigration,  and  the  circumstancei  that  at- 
scurity.  The  little  progress  that  has  been  made  tended  it,  will  probably  remain  for  ever  involved 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  en-  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
quiries  have  been  conducted,  and  to  the  love  of  The  West  of  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
eonjecture,  by  which  our  antiquarians  have  been  tus,  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtc  and  Cjoetc. 
bewildered.  Mr.  Adelung  has  certainly  not  con-  We  know  who  the  former  were;  the  latter  re- 
tributed to  dispel  this  darkness.  main  to  be  the  subject  of  conjecture,    it  has 

His   disquisition  on  the   German  language  been  supposed  that  the  old  Iberians  are  desig- 

contains  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  survey  of  nated  by  this  name :  however  this  may  be,  tb^ 

the  whole  compass  of  Teutonic  literature.    He  were  certainly  a  very  ancient  people,  and  prob»> 

divides  the  dialects  of  this  great  nation  into  three  bly  were  seated  in  the  west  of  Europe  before  the 

principal  branches,  viz.  the  German,  Scandina-  arrival  of  the  Celts.    Their  language  is  yet  pre* 

vian,  and  English.     The  German  is  again  sub-  served  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay ;  and,  th<Migh 

divided  into  South  German  or  Gothic,  Middle  it  presents  the  most  remote  and  most  curious 

German,  and  Low  German  or  Low  Dutch.  The  relic  of  European  antiquity,  has  received  as  yet 

South  Cierman  dialects  are  all  distinguished  by  very  little  attention  from  ^e  learned.    Some 

their  harsh  and  guttural  pronunciation.    This  Spanish  writers  have  declared  it  to  be  the  ant^- 

branch  of  the  nation  includes  the  Goths  and  diluvian  tongue;  and  we  have  perused  a  largt 

Vandals,  the  Heruli,  Quadi,  Marcomanni,  Bur-  octavo  volume,  by  a  Castilian  author,  in  the 

gundians,  and  Lombards.    The  South  German  hope  of  gaining  some  new  light  on  its  structore 

is  spoken  in  all  the  countries  peopled  by  these  and  origin  ;  but  have  only  learnt  that  the  Canta- 

nations  and  the  Alemanni.  The  Bavarians,  Aus-  brie  was  the  idiom  in  which  the  angel  spoke  to 

trians,  Swiss,  Suabians,  and  the  people  of  Alsace  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Charran.    The  elder 

and  tiie  Upper  and   Middle  Rhine  belong  to  baron  Von  Humboldt  has  long  ago  promiMd  to 

this  class.     The  Middle  Dutch  includes  the  give  a  perspicuous  and  detailed  account  of  the 

vulgar  dialects  of  Thuringia,Franconia,&c.  The  Biscayan  people  and  their  antiquities.    In  the 

Low  Dutch  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Lower  mean  time  we  must  make  the  best  use  we  can  of 

Saxony,  Friesland,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  the  information  contained  in  the  several  worb  of 

High  Dutch  is  considered  by  Adelung,  not  as  Larramendi,  of  which  we  possess  a  very  good 

popular  language  of  any  particular  province,  but  abstract  in  the  collection  of  M.  Adelung. 

as  a  refined  idiom  formed  by  and  adapted  for  The  old  Cantabrian  or  Iberian  race  possessed 

polite  conversation  and  literature.     The  dialect  all  Spain,  as  appears  by  the  names  of  placet 

of  Upper  Saxony,  as  spoken  by  the  better  orders,  throughout  the  peninsula,  which  are   derived 

serveid  as  a  basis  for  it,  and  it  was  chiefly  diffused  from  their  language.  But  they  were  not  confined 

and  rendered  a  general  language  by  means  of  to  Spain  :   we  learn  from  Diodorus  and  Seneca, 

ihe  Reformation  and  the  writings  of  Luther.  that  the  Sicani,  who  were  driven  by  the  Dgurians 

Adelung's  account  of  the  Scandinavian  and  into  Sicily,  and  the  people  of  Corsica  were  of 

English  contains  nothing   remarkable,  except  this  race,  and  spoke  ube  Iberian  language.    The 

that  he  denominates  the  oldest  specimens  of  our  Aquitani  are  associated  with  them  by  Caesar  and 

language  Danish-Saxon,  which,  as  he  contends,  Strabo.    The  Ibero-Ligyes  of  Scylax  belonged 

succeeded   the  extinct  Anglo-Saxon.      In   the  to  the  same  fiimily,  as  well  as  the  Liguriana  of 

distribution  of  the  ScUtwmian  nations  he  follows  Italy,  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  £scfaylus  in 

Dobrowsky,  who,  it  seems,  has  adopted  the  old  a  fragment  of  the  lost  tragedy  of  Prometheus 

division  of  Procopius  and   Jomandes.      The  Delivered.     They  are  sepresented  as  guarding 

Antes,  or  Eastern  branch,  includes  the  Russians  the  confines  of  the  country,  and  intercepting  the 

and  Sclavonians  of  Illyrium.  Under  the  Slavioi,  journey  of  Hercules  from  Caucasus  to  Hespeiia. 

or  Western,  are  enumerated  the  Polet,  Boheroi-  .,      „        *      ,     ,   .  « 

ans,  Servians,  and  Northern  Wends,  who  spoke  f  ^'^  ?^  Kiyy^iic  ^toq^w  arpar^ 

the  Sclavonian  language  in  Pomerania  as  lately  ^"f^^  /""XW  <«^  oWa  cot  9ovpot  inp  m^ 

as  1404,  when  it  became  extinct.    Under  the  /Mf*T*** 

Sclavonian  family  might  be  arranged,  as  a  sub-  A  number  of  German  words  are  containe*!  in 

division,  the  Littish  or  Lithuanian  idioms,  which  the  Basque,  probably  derived  from  intercoune 

are  a  mixture  of  Sclavonian  and  German.    A  with  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.     Such  are  baldn, 

flialect  of  this  language  was  formerly  spoken  in  belt ;  cilhar,  silver;  dorrea,  door;  dantia,  dance, 

old  Prussia.  &c.  A  much  greater  number  are  of  Latin  onein; 

We  have  now  followed  our  author  in  his  re-  as  abitua,  habit ;  abitoa,  fir-tree ;  amatu,  to  love, 

view  of  this  great  fiiroily  of  nations,  who  have  &c.    Some  vocables  are  Celtic ;   but,  after  ab- 

vpread  the  remains  of  one  ancient  idiom  over  so  stracting  all  these  additions,  there  remains  » 

great  a  portion   of  the  globe.      A  connected  much  wliich  is  peculiar,  that  the  Basque  nniM 
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be  considered  as  an  original  language,  distinct  1.  Len.  2  lepen.  3  lepe. — Plural.  1.  Lepe.  21e» 

from  all  other  idioms  with  which  we  are  ao  pet.  3.  Ian. 

quainted.    *  The  slightest  comparison,*  says  Mr.  Finn.«>Sing.  1.  Olen.  2  olet  3  on.— Plural. 

Adelung,  'suffices  to  distinguish  it  from  the  1.  Olemme.  2  olette.  3  owat. 

Celtic,  with  which  many  authors  have  connected  The  numerals  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 

it     The  difference  prevails  as  well  in  particular  languages  up  to  ten,  the  term  for  which  is  totally 

words,  an  in  the  whole  of  the  grammatical  struc-  different.    The  number  nine  was  probably  the 

ture  '     He  has  added  a  vocabulary  in  proof  of  last  term  of  their  arithmetic,  when  the  tribies  of 

the  former  point;  the  latter  is  exceedingly  evi-  the  Tchudic  stock  first  separated.     They  give 

dent     The   Basque  abounds  in  multimrious  themselvesthe  same  national  denomination.    In 

inflections ;  but  they  are  not  founded  on  the  short,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  formerly  one 

principle  which  modifies  the  Indian  dialects:  people. 

they  are  formed  by  a  variety  of  particles,  suffixed  The  origin  of  this  nation  is  a  curious  question ; 
to  or  inserted  in  the  middle  of  tne  radical  words,  and  here  Uie  Hungarians  come  to  our  aid.  This 
By  means  of  these  are  produced  six  cases  in  the  tribe,  the  Ongres,  Ugurs,  or  Madjais,  of  dif- 
nouns,  with  a  double  declension  to  each,  and  ferent  writers,  are  deduced  by  Abulgasi  from  the 
eleven  moods  of  the  verbs,  viz.  an  indicative,  Huns.  His  opinion  is  supported  only  by  the  re- 
consuetudinary,  potential,  voluntary,  obligatory,  semblance  of  the  names ;  and  this  circumstance 
necessary,  imperative,  subjunctive,  optative,  pe*  does  more  to  invalidate  it  than  the  difference  of  bo- 
nitudinary,  and  infinitive.    The  following  is  a  dily  characters  between  the  present  Hungarians 
specimen : — il-dau,  he  is  desui ;  il-«te-dau,  he  and  the  ancient  Huns,  which,  though  very  con* 
must  be  dead;  il-€Klo-dau,  it  is  probable  that  he  siderable,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of 
is  dead.  physical  causes.    The  Ongres  come  first  to  our 
From  the  Biscayan,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  view  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  when  they  inhabited 
we  proceed  to  the  Finnish,  and  Lapponic,  in  the  Bashkiria,  between  the  Tobol,  the  Volga,  and 
nortt),  another  wholly  unconnected  family  of  the  Jaik.    In  the  seventh  century  we  find  them 
languages.    To  the  nations  of  this  stock,  collec-  in  alliance  with  the  Chazaies,  living  on  plunder 
tively,  Adelung  gives  the  name  of  Tchudes ;  and  the  chace,  in  the  department  of  Catharino- 
and  he  establishes,  on  a  firm  basis,  the  old  opi-  slav.    Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  centur> 
nion  of  Leem  and  Gunnerus  of  Drontheim,  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  was 
which  has  been  called  in  question  by  misin-  called  Biadjars,  were  driven  out-of  their  territory 
formed  writers,  that  the  Finns,  Laplanders,  and  by  llie  Petchenegers,  and  passed  the  Carpathian 
Esthonians  are  tribes  of  one  kindred ;  and  that  mountains  into  Pannonia,  where  they  settled, 
the  Hungarians  or  Madjars,  as  they  call  them-  and  gave  a  new  name  to  that  country.     The 
selves,  are  a  remote  branch  of  the  same  stock,  tribes  of  Ongres,  who  remained  in  Asia,  were 
the  language  of  the  latter  being  much  intermixed  seen  by  Rubruquis  in  1251.    As  it  is  proved 
with  that  of  the  Petchenegars,  and  other  Tartar  incontestably  that  the  Finnish  language  is  allied 
tribes,  with  whom  they  have  been  associated  and  to  the  Hungarian,  these  nations  must  be  held 
mingled.  A  Laplander  and  a  Finn  cannot  nnde^•  to  be  of  one  race,  and  to  have  emigrated  origi* 
stand  each  other :  the  language  of  the  former  is  nally  from  the  same  quarter, 
split  into  a  number  of  dudects,  each  wandering  llie  old  writers  are  exceedingly  anxious,  as 
alone,  having  one  peculiar  to  itself;  so  that  one  usual,  to  foree  a  comparison  between  theLappo- 
iamily,  as  often   happens   among  savages,  is  nic  and  the  Hebrew.    Olave  Rudbeek,  a  Swrae^ 
scareely  intelligible  to  another.    In  many  parti-  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  out  of  2000  or 
culars  the  Lapponic  coincides  more  nearly  with  3000  words,  there  are  only  200  or  300  which 
the  Hungarian  than  the  Finnic ;   yet  wjdi  the  are  not  from  Hebrew  or  Syriac.  We  only  notice 
latter  it  is  manifestly  allied,  as  our  author  proves  this  absurd  declaration  to  express  our  astonish- 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  grammatical  struc-  ment  that  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  so  far  deceived 
ture  of  both.    In  the  work  of  Leem,  which  con-  by  it  as  to  pronounce  peremptorily  that  the  La|>- 
tains  a  very  excellent  and  interesting  account  of  ponic  is  more  '  pure,'  oy  which  be  means  nearer 
the  Norwegian  Laplanders,  we  find  that  their  to  the  Hebrew  than  the  modem  dialects  of  Arar 
laoguage  has  some  traits  which  remind  us  of  the  bia.    Thus  we  find  in  the  extremities  of  Europe, 
Celtic,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  care-  towards  the  north  and  west,  the  remains  of  na- 
ful  comparison  should  point  out  more.    It  is,  tions,  who  from  tlieir  situation  must  be  supposed 
indeed,  highly  probable,  that  when  the  Asiatic  to  have  occupied  this  portion  of  the  earth  before 
colonies  arrived  with  their  dniidical  hierarehy  in  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  colonies.  The  languases 
the  north  of  Europe,  they  found  that  country  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Tchudes  are  totally  dis- 
already  occupied  by  tribes  of  Tchudic  race,  and  tinct  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the  In- 
that  some  intermixture  followed.    A  permuta-  dian  stock.     Even  the  numerals,  which  coincide 
'ion  of  consonants  prevails  in  the  Lapponic,  not  so  extensively  in   languages  otherwise  unron- 
tinlike  that  of  the  Celtic  dialects.    The  nouns  nected,  have  here  no  resemblance.  The  Tchudes 
have  from  ten  to  fifteen  cases;  these,  however,  probably  possessed  all  the  southern  shores  of  the 
are  not  real  inflections,  but  formed  by  preposi-  Baltic,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
tions,  or  rather  suffixes  added  to  the  terminations  Germans,  and  driven  into  Scandinavia, 
of  the  nouns.    Other  inflections  are  very  abund-  The  north  of  Asia,  from  the  country  occupied 
ant,  but  mostly  on  the  same  principle.    The  by  the  Finns  to  the  sea,  which  separates  this  con- 

I)resent  tense  of  the  verb  substantive  is  as  fol-  tinent  from  America,  is  peopled  by  tribes  of  va- 

ows :—  rious  ongin,  which  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Adelung 

Lapponic.—- Sing.  1.  Leh.  2  lep.  3  le. — Dual,  in  three  departments.    The  first  contains  seven 
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nations  of  mi&pd  nice,  who  are  more  or  less  con-  the  common  error  of  philologists,  he  approaches 
nected  with  tue  Tchudet ;  the  second  consists  of  the  opposite  extreme,  and  scarcely  allows  their 
the  people  called  Samoiedes,  and  yarioiu  scat-  due  weight  to  real  coincidences.  A  few  yocables 
terea  tribes,  who  claim  a  common  origin  with  common  to  two  distant  nations  do  not,  indeed, 
them;  in  the  third  are  placed  several  nations,  authorise  our  classing  their  languages  together; 
whose  history  has  not  been  investigated,  and  who  but,  if  such  a  coincidence  cannot  bie  referred  tc 
speak  languages  quite  unconnected.  As  these  accident,  it  proves  a  connexion  more  or  less  re- 
nations  are  very  little  known,  we  shall  extract  mote  between  the  nations  in  whose  dialects  it 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  author's  ob-  occurs.  Traces  are  to  be  met  vrith  in  the  idioms 
servations  concerning  them.  of  many  remote  nations  in  northern  Asia,  which 

1.  The  seven  nations  called  Permians,  Vo-  point  out  this  sort  of  afl&nity  between  them  and 
gules,  Ostiacs  of  the  Oby,  Tcheremisses,  Votiacs,  the  southern  races. 

Mordouines    and  Teptjerais,  have  been  repre-  The  Caucasian  nations  are  distributed  into  five 

senled  by  Pallas,  Gmelin,  and  others,  as  so  many  principal  branches,  distinguished  from  each  other 

tribes  of  Finns,  and  their  languages  are  generally  m  languages  and  in  origin.    1.  The  Abassians 

said  to  be  Tchudic  dialects.    Adelung  shows  inhabit  the  north-western  tract :  they  are  proba- 

that  this  affinity  has  been  very  much  exaggerated,  bly  the  nation  who,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  piac- 

Of  200  Permian  vocables,  which  Miiller  the  tised  piracy  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine :  they 

Russian  historian  has  collected,  seventeen  are  of  are  now  wild  mountaineers,  and  as  much  distin- 

Finnish  origin :  he  found  only  eight  in  the  same  guished  from  their  neighbours  by  their  features 

number  of  Vogulian  words,  sixteen  in  the  Tchere-  as  by  their  languages,  which  have  no  affinity  with 

missic,  and  twenty-two  in  the  Votiac  vocabula-  any  other.    2.  The  Circassians,  or  more  properly 

ries.    In  several  of  these  there  is  a  considerable  Kasaeks,  possess  the  northern  declivities  of  Cau- 

mixture  of  Tartar  words,  which  may  well  be  casus  ana  the  neighbouring  plains.    A  tribe  of 

accounted  f6r  from  the  long  dominion  of  that  this  race,  intermixed  wit .  Russians,  gave  origin 

people.    The  great  mass  of  vocables  in  their  to  the  Cossacs  of  the  Don.  The  Circassian  bards 

language  is  apparently  distinct,  and  of  separate  retain  among  them  the  tradition  of  the  Amazons, 

origin  in  each.  a  nation  of  women,  who,  as  they  say,  settled  in 

The  Permians  now  inhabit  the  governments  of  the  territory  of  the  N^gs^  Tartars,  and  intermar- 

Archangel  and  Kasan.    In  the  middle  ages  they  ried  with  that  people.    This  is  exactly  the  story  of 

seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  country  between  Herodotus :  he  says  the  Amazons  came  into  the 

the  White  Sea  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Ohthere,  country  of  the  Scythians,  who  appear,  from  a  va- 

the  celebrated  voyager  and  friend  of  Alfred,  re-  riety  of  circumstances,  to  have  been  the  ances- 

presents  the  Biarmahs  as  a  very  populous  nation,  tors  of  the  proper  Tartars.    3.  The  Ossetes,  on 

and  says  thev  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  the  high  mountains  above  the  Circassians,  are, 

Finns.   Tlie  Icelandic  traditions  tell  us,  that  this  according  to  Klapwroth,    of   Medo-Sarmatian 

region  was  formerly  enriched  by  the  commerce  race.   He  gives  some  reasons  for  believing  them 

of  Persia  and  the  Indies.    It  is  difficult  to  ima-  to  be  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Alani.    4. 

gine  what  was  the  foundation  of  this  rumor.  The  Ingushi  are  a  wild  people,  dwelling  near  the 

2.  The  Samoiedes  are  the  most  destitute  sources  of  the  Terek.  5.  The  Lesgi  are  divided 
wretches  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  pro-  into  many  tribes,  or  rather  the  nam«»  includes 
cure  a  miserable  subsistence  by  fishing  along  the  various  hordes,  who  have  little  or  no  affinity, 
shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  extend  from  the  The  languages  of  all  these  nations  are  sud  to  be 
neighbourhood  of  Archangel  to  the  Lena.   They  essentially  distinct. 

probably  inhabited  formerly  a  more  hospitable  The  more  fertile  anc*  level  countries,  which 

climate,  and  were  driven  to  the  northern  coasts  border  on  the  Caucasus  to  the  southward,  are 

ny  the  Tartars  and  Mongoles ;  some  tribes  of  called  by  Europeans  Georgia,  but  more  properly 

the  same  kindred  are   dispersed   around  the  Guigisthan,  from  the  river  Kur,  the  Cyrus  of  the 

shores  of  lake  Baikal  and  tne  borders  of  Mon-  Greeks.  This  country  is  the  seat  of  a  nation  well 

golia.     The  tribes  who  wander  through  these  known  to  antiquity,  under  the  names  of  Iberians 

wide  regions  have  such  a  diversity  of  dialect,  and  Colchians,  who  carried  on  commerce  on  the 

that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  their  mutual  re-  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.    According  to  Klap- 

semblance ;  vet  a  careful  examination  discovers  roth  they  have  ancient  writings  in  a  peculiar 

enough  to  identify  the  race.    Perhaps  in  a  few  character  which  record  the  invasion  of  Asia  by 

Ages  these  traces  will  be  lost.  the  Cimmerii  of  Herodotus.    It  is  agreed  by  all 

3.  Between  the  Lena  and  B^hnng*s  Straits  are  writers  that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with 
found  several  hunting  or  6shing  tribes,  who  are  anyother  knovm  idiom. 

for  the  most  part  addicted  to  the  Shaman  pagan  The  Armenians  are  a  remarkable  mftion  of 

ism.    The  Jeniscan  Ostiacs,  the  Tchuktschi,  and  western  Asia,  whose  languaee  has  been  preserved 

the  Kamtschadales,  are  those  whose  names  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  finh  century  by  the  use 

best  known  in  Europe.  As  far  as  we  can  jud^^e,  of  letters.    The  idiom  of  that  time  diflfered  how- 
by  the  vocabularies  which  have  been  collected  of    ever  widely  from  the  modem  dialect,  as  we  learn 

their  languages,  no  affinity  can  be  discovered  from  a  translation  of  the  Bible  executed  by 

between  them,  or  any  resemblance  with  the  Miesrob,  whose  pupil  was  the  historian  Moses 

idiomsof  nations  better  known,  with  one  remark-  of  Chorene.    The  Armenian    language  differs 

able  exception,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  widely  from  all  others,  even  in  those  vocables 

Such  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Adelung's  observations  which  are  necessary  to  the  rudest  nations ;  yet 

on  these  remote  tribes,  and  their  languages.  We  its  grammatical  structure,  which  has  an  affinity 

may  remark,howevei,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  with  that  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  induces  a 
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suspicion  that  this  diversity  has  been  the  effect  which  we  extract : — '  Ura,  Gr.  ovpa ;  kalpic, 

of  a  gradual  fluctuation.  Gr.  coXiroc;    chop,   Germ,  schopf,  £ng.  top; 

The  high  mountainous  ridge  of  Asia,  which  non,  Germ,  nonne  (girl);  heren,  Germ,  heer* 
rises  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  and  stretches  Eng.  array ;  kisun  (word)  kisureme  (to  talk), 
across  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  has  been,  from  the  Germ,  kosen,  Fr.  causer ;  hife.  Germ,  hafe, 
remotest  periods  of  history,  the  abode  of  several  avena,  Lat.  (pipe) ;  fahala  (black\  Germ,  fahl ; 
barbarous  nations,  who  have  poured  themselves  farsbe,  pars,  part;  morin,  Eng.  mare;  singui, 
down  from  time  to  time  on  the  more  polished  sanguis ;  furu,  fiiror,  fury ;  maUi,  malleus,  ham- 
nations  of  the  south,  and  have  every  where  ren-  mer ;  ania,  annus,  year,  &c.* 
dered  their  name  terrible  to  future  ages.  The  Beyond  Mantchuria,  to  the  eastward,  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  this  elevated  plain  belong  to  peninsula  of  Corea  contains  a  number  of  states, 
three  great  races,  equally  illustrious  in  deeds  of  formerly  independent,  but  now  united  under 
blood-  one  sovereign,  who  is  tributary  to  China.    The 

t.   The  native  region  of  the  Turks  or  Tar-  Chinese  pretend  that  this  subjection  took  place 

tars  is  the  western  declivity  of  this  steppe  to-  2188  years  before  Christ.  The  Jesuits  who  went 

wards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  banks  of  the  from  Pekin  to  Corea  found  that  the  nations 

Volga.    This  immense  nation  is  divided  into  a  neither  understood  the  Chinese  nor  the  Mantchu- 

Dumber  of  departments,  whose  names  and  affili-  nan  language.    Their  dialect  seems  to  be  of  the 

atious  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue,  monosyllabic  class.    In  the  island  of  Sagalien, 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  belonging  to  the  longest  in  the  world,  the  inhabitants  change 

one  stock,  though  their  languages  are  infinitely  their  name  and  language  in  every  village, 
diversified.  The  Scythians  of  the  Greeks,  in  the       The  people  of  the  Kuriles,  who  are  said  to  be 

definite  sense  of  that  name,  were  this  same  coverea  with  hair  on  their  backs,  speak  a  pecu- 

nation,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Nogay  Tar-  liar  language.  The  Japanese  suppose  themselves 

tars,  as  Klaproth  informs  us,  from  local  obser-  to  be  descended  from  the  Chinese.    Their  lan- 

vations,  have    still    that  distemper    prevalent  guage,    however,    gives    no    support    to    this 

among  them,  to  which  Herodotus  ascribes  so  opinion.    It  is  polysyllabic,  and  totally  different 

curious  an  origin.    The  language  of  the  Otto-  from  the  Chinese,  and,  as  fisr  as  we  know,  from 

mans  is'  better  known  than  the  dialects  of  other  all  other  languages.    The  same  remark  may  be 

Tartar  hordes.    The  modem  Turkish  is  mixed  made  of  the  idiom  of  Formosa, 
with  Arabic  and  Persic,  but  its  Tartarian  basis       The  extensive  traces  of  one  language  scattered 

is  easily  distinguishable  from  these  additions,  over  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  Pacific 

and  contains  suco  a  Aumber  of  German  vocables.  Ocean  area  very  curious  phenomenon.  Adelung 

as  prove  a  remote  connexion  between  the  Tartar  is  very  imperfectly  informed  concerning  the 

ana  German  races.     We  may  observe  that  the  history  of  these  islanders,  which  has  been  solely 

Sauromatse,  who  spoke  the  Scythian  language  in  investigated  by  our  countrymen,  particularly  by 

the  time  of  Heroootus,  are  certainly  connected  Leyden,  Marsden,  and  the  companions  of  Cook, 

with  the  Sclavonian  family.  The  features  of  the  An  opinion  long  prevailed  that  all  these  tribes 

Tartar  nations  are  European.  were  colonies  from  Malacca,  although  many 

2.  The  mountains  of^  Altai  are  the  cradle  of  striking  fiicts  opposed  themselves  to  such  a  con- 
the  Mongolian  race,  whose  features  distinguish  elusion.  Marsden  however  has  shown  that  the 
them  as  widely  as  those  of  the  negro  from  the  Malays  themselves  are  a  colony  from  the  islands, 
rest  of  mankind.  Three  great  nations  belong  to  which  settled  at  some  remote  period  on  the  main 
this  stock :  the  Kalmucks,  the  Burettes,  and  the  land.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region,  which 
proper  Mongoles.  These  people  are  probably  has  been  termed  Polynesia,  may  be  distributed 
the  Argippsei  of  Herodotus,  ana  th^  Seres  of  the  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  different 
later  Greeks :  they  are  doubtless  the  Hiong-nu  states  of  society  in  which  they  are  found. 

of  the  Chinese  historians,  and  the  Hunns  who       1.  The  negro  races,  who  are  every  where 

laid  waste  Europe.    Their  language,  which  is  savages,  inhabit  the  larger  islands,  and  the  inte- 

better  known  than  many  others,  is  polysyllabic,  rior  of  some  others,  of  which  they  appear  to  be 

but  formed  in  the  structure  of  the  monosyllabic  the  oldest  inhabitants.     Their  languages  are 

dialects;  yet  it  is  not  without  some  traces  of  very  various,  and  often  radically  different  in 

^resemblance  to  the  European  languages.  A  num-  adjoining  islands ;  the  dialects  however  of  some 

ber  of  words  contained  in  the  vocabulary  given  of  their  tribes  resemble  those  of  the  second  class, 

by  StrahlenburgexistyasVallanceyhasremarkedy  2dly.  The  tattooed  tribes,  to  whom  belong  the 

in  the  modem  Irish;  Mr.Townaend  has  copied  Battas  of  Sumatra,  the  Pintados  of  the  Philip- 

tliem  in  his  remarks  on  the  Gaelic  language.  pines,  and  the  natives  of  the  remote  isles  in  the 

3.  The  eastern  region  of  the  Asiatic  steppe  is  Pacific.  Their  languages  resemble  the  Otahei- 
the  seat  of  the  Mantshurian,  or  Mant-shoo  race,  tean.  3dly.  The  Menangkabow  race  is  settled 
the  conquerors  nf  China.  The  Tangusians,  in  many  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  on  the  Ma- 
divided  into  the  Rein-deer,  Horse,  and  Dog-  layan  coast. 

Tungusians,  and  the  Fishing  Tungusians,  who  We  regret  that  the  great  length  to  which  these 
wander  from  the  river  lenisay  to  the  limits  observations  have  already  extended  forbids  us  from 
of  Daouria,  are  a  branch  of  this  family.  They  following  Mr.  Adelung  and  his  successor,  profes- 
have  a  distinct  language  of  peculiar  stracture.  sor  Vater,  through  their  history  of  the  dialects  of 
Yet,  divided  as  they  are  from  all  connexion  with  the  African  and  American  savages.  Their  re- 
European  history,  they  have  a  number  of  marks  on  the  latter  particularly,  which  are  com- 
words  which  are  found  in  several  of  our  dialects,  prised  in  the  last  part  of  the  Mithridates,  and 
Mr.  Adelung  has  given  a  list  of  them,  a  part  of  appeared  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest  of  the 
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work,  are  very  interesting.  The  most  striking  The  first  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is, 
tact  which  presents  itself  is  the  endless  diversity  whether  the  one  method  of  expressing  the  varia- 
of  the  idioms  which  prevkil  among  these  wild  tions  of  a  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  ot 
nations.  Their  lant^ages  are  so  numerous  that  sounds  ?  In  this  respect  the  Latin  seems,  at  first 
Mr.  Jefferson,  from  this  circumstance,  fancied  view,  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Bogiish  : 
that  tiie  populati(m  of  America  must  be  more  for  the  words  amo,  amabam,  amaveram,  amavero, 
ancient  than  that  of  the  eastern  continent.  amem,  &c.,  seem  to  be  more  different  from  one 

another  than  the  English  translations  of  them,  I 
Sec*.  111.— Of  the  differemce  between  love,  I  did  love,  I  had  loved,  I  shall  have  loved, 
Transpositive  and  Analogous  Languages,  j  may  love,  &c.;  for  although  the  syllable  am  is 
Such  is  a  survey,  which  the  labors  of  Adelung  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  first,  yet,  as  the  last 
have  enabled  us  to  make  rather  extensive,  of  the  syllable  usually  strikes  the  ear  with  greater  force, 
history  of  all  thp  greater  dialects  of  human  and  leaves  a  greater  impression  than  the  first,  it 
speech.  We  feel  disposed,  before  closing  this  is  very  probable  that  many  will  think  the  fre- 
article,  so  far  to  enter  into  the  genius  or  idiom  quent  repetition  of  the  word  hvCf  in  the  latter 
of  particular  languages  as  to  enquire  into  the  instance,  more  striking  to  the  ear  than  the  repe- 
relative  advantages  of  the  tmnspositive  and  tition  of  am  in  the  former.  We  will  therefore 
analogous  ones.  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant  that  there  is 

The  learned  reader  knows  that  the  sevora.  as  great,  or  even  a  greater,  difference  between  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  sounds  of  the  different  tenses  of  a  Latin  verb, 
the  words,  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  than  between  Uie  words  that  are  equivalent  to 
not  be  admitted  without  occasioning  great  con-  them  in  English.  But,  as  we  here  consider  the 
fusion  unless  certain  classes  of  words  were  en-  variety  of  sounds  of  the  language  in  general,  be* 
dowed  with  particular  variations,  by  means  of  fore  any  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  we  must 
which  they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  other  words  not  only  compare  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
with  which  they  ought  naturally  to  be  connected,  verb,  but  also  compare  the  different  verbs  with 
From  this  cause  proceeds  the  necessity  of  several  one  another  in  each  of  these  languages.  And  here^ 
variations  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives ;  which  at  first  view,  we  perceive  a  most  striking  distinction 
are  not  in  the  least  essential  or  necessary  in  the  in  favor  of  the  analogous  language  over  the 
analogous  languages.  inflected ;  for,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  form 

It  IS  generally  supposed  that  every  language,  a  particular  set  of  inflections,  different  from  one 
whose  verbs  admit  of  inflection,  is  on  that  ac-  another,  for  each  particular  verb,  all  those  lao- 
count  much  more  perfect  than  one  where  they  guages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have 
are  varied  by  auxiliaries :  we  shall  now  examine  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a  small 
this  with  some  degree  of  attention;  and,  that  number  of  classes;  all  the  words  of  each  of 
what  is  said  on  this  head  may  be  the  more  intel-  which  classes,  called  conjugations,  have  the  se- 
ligible,  we  shall  give  examples  from  the  Latin  veral  variations  of  the  moods,  tenses,  and  persons, 
and  English  languages.  We  make  choice  of  expressed  exactly  in  the  .same  manner,  which 
these  languages  because  the  Latin  is  more  purely  must  of  necessity  introduce  a  similarity  of  sounds 
transpositive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  English  into  the  language  in  general,  much  greater  than 
admits  of  less  inflection  than  any  other  language  Vrhere  every  particular  verb  always  retains  its  own 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  distinguishing  sound.    To  be  convinced  of  this 

If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language,  from    we  n€«d  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  La- 
the one  or  the  other  method  of  conjugating  verbs,    tin  and  English,  and  observe  on  which  side  the 
it  must  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  one  or    preference  with  respect  to  variety  of  sounds  must 
more  of  these  three  causes :  either  it  must  admit    mil. 
of  a  greater  variety  of  sounds,  and  consequently 
more  room  for  harmonious  diversity  of  tones  in 
the  language,— or  allow  a  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  uttering  any  simple  idea,  by  the  one 
admitting  of  a  greater  variety  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  which  are  necessary  to  express  that 
idea  than  the  other,^-or,  lastly,  a  greater  preci- 
sion and  accuracy,  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the        The  similarity  of  sounds  is  here  so  obvious  in 
speaker,  arise  from  the  use  of  one  of  these  forms    the  Latin  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance ; 
than  from  that  of  the  other ;  for  as  every  other    nor  can  we  he  surprised  to  find  it  so,  when  we 
circumstance  which  may  serve  to  give  a  diversity    consider  that  'all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting 
to  language,  such  as  the  general  and  most  preva-    to  4000  or  upwards,  must  be  reduced  to  four 
lent  sounds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  one    conjugations ;  and  even  these  differing  but  little 
particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum-    from  one  another,  which  must  of  necessity  pro- 
stances  of  that  nature,  which  may  serve  to  debase    duce  the  sameness  of  sounds  which  we  here  per- 
a  particular  laneuage,  are  not  influenced  in  the    ceive ;  whereas  every  langiaage  that  follows  the 
least  by  the  different  methods  of  varying  the    natural  order,  like  the  English,  instead  of  this 
verbs,   they  cannot  be  here  consilered.     We    small  number  of  uniform  terminations,  have  almost 
shall  therefore  compare  the  advantages  and  dis-    as  many  distinct  sounds  as  original  verbs  in  their 
advantages  which  may  accrue  to  a  languas^e,  by    lanccuage. 

inflecting  its  verbs,  with  regard  to  each  of  these  But  if,  instead  of  the  present  of  the  indicative 
particulars, — variety  nf  sound,  variety  of  arrange-  mood,  we  take  almost  any  other  tense  of  fl>e 
ment,  and  accuracy  of  meaning.  l^tin  verb,  the  similarity  of  sounds  will  be  still 


Pono, 

I  put. 

Bibo, 

I  drink. 

Dono, 

I  give. 

ScribA, 

I  write. 

Cano, 

I  sing. 

Moveo, 

I  move. 

Sono, 

J  sound. 

Doleo, 

I  ail. 

Orno, 

I  adorn. 

Obeo, 

I  die. 

Pugno, 

Ifght. 

Gaudeo, 

I  rejoice. 
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Dorc  perceptible,  as  many  of  these  teases  have 
the  same  termination  in  all  the  four  conjugations^ 
particularly  in  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative : 


as. 


Pone-bam ;  I  did  put,  I  put. 

Dona-bam;  lauzgive,  I  gave* 

Cane-bam ;  I  did  sing,  I  tung, 

Sona-bam;  I  did  toundy  Itounded, 

Orna-bam;  I  did  adorn,  I  adorned. 

Pugna-bam ;  I  did  fight,  Ifintght, 

Bibe-bam  ;•  I  did  drink,  l  drank. 

Scribe-bam  I  did  write,  I  wrote. 

Move-bam ;  J  dui  move,  I  moved. 

Dole-bam ;  I  did  ail,  I  ailed. 

Ibi-bam;  I  did  die,  I  died. 

Gaude-bam;  I  did  rejoice,  I  rejoiced. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
j^tin  words  in  this  example :  but  in  the  English 
translation  we  have  marked  in  the  first  column 
tiie  words  without  any  inflection ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond have  put  down  the  same  meaning  by  an 
inflection  oi  our  verb;  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar  excellency  in  our 
language  unknown  to  any  other  either  ancient  or 
modem.  The  numerous  tenses  ending  in  am, 
hattt,  and  ram,  sound  peculiarly  barbarous  when 
conjoined  in  the  same  sentence  with  other  words 
ending  also  in  am :  thus  what  can  be  more  un- 
couth than  this? — Causam  quam  nesciebam 
diligentissime  investigabam ;— oi  even  tban  Ci- 
cero's famous  poetical  line,  though  none  of  these 
verbs  occur  in  it,  O  fortunatam  natam,  me  con- 
^ule  Romam  ?  Were  it  necessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  farther,  we  might  observe  that  the  perfect 
tense  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  universally  in 
i,  the  pluperfect  in  eram,  and  the  future  in  am  or 
io;  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  imperfect  uni- 
versally in  rem,  the  perfect  in  erem,  the  pluper- 
fect in  issem,  and  the  future  in  ero :  and  as  a 
still  greater  sameness  is  observable  in  the  differ- 
ent variations  for  the  persons  in  these  tenses, 
seeing  the  first  person  plural  in  all  tenses 
<;nds  in  mut,  and  the  second  person  in  tit, 
with  little  variation  in  the  other  persons,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  respect  of  diversity  of  sounds, 
this  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  inflection  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  more  natural  method  of 
expressing  the  various  connexions  and  relations- 
of  the  verbal  attributive  by  different  words,  usu- 
ally called  auxiliaries. 

The  second  ])articular,  by  which  the  different 
methods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal 
attributive  can  affect  language,  arises  from  the 
variety  of  expressions  which  either  of  these  may 
admit  of  in  uttennsr  the  same  sentiment.  In  this 
respect,  likewise,  the  method  of  conjugating  by 
inflexion  seems  to  be  deficient.  Thus  the  present 
of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can  at  most  be 
expressed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  tcribo,  and  ego 
scriho ;  which  ought  perhaps  in  strictness  to  be 
admitted  as  only  one ;  whereas,  in  English,  we 
can  vary  it  jn  four  different  ways,  viz.  1 .  1  write ; 
2.  1  do  write;  3.  write  I  do;  4.  write  do  I, 
Though  this  last  variation  cannot,  in  serious 
composition,  be  considered  as  good  language,  yet 
exanples  might  be  given  from  some  of  our  best 
authors.  But  in  works  of  humor,  such  as  But- 
ler's Ihidibras,  and  sonic  uf  Shakspoarc*s  plays, 
Vur.   XII. 


it  produces  a  fine  effect,  by  givmg  a  burlesque 
air  to  the  language.  And  if  we  consider  the 
further  variation  which  these  receive  in  power  a^ 
well  as  in  sound,  by  having  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  difi'erent  words,  instead  of  four  we  shall 
find  eleven  different  variations :  thus,  1.  I  write, 
with  the  emphasis  upon  tlie  I; — 2.  I  write,  with 
the  emphasis  upon  the  word  write.  Let  any 
one  pronounce  these  with  the  different  emphasis 
necessary,  and  he  will  be  immediately  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  meaning,  but  also  with  regard 
to  sound  ;  and  the  same  must  be  understood 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  this  example  :  thus, 

3.  I  do  write,  8.  Write  I  do, 

4.  I  do  write,  9.  Write  do  I, 

5.  I  do  write ^  10.  Write  do  I, 

6.  Write  I  do,  11.  Write  do  J. 

7.  Write  I  do, 

None  of  the  Latin  tenses  admit  of  more  variations 
than  the  two  above  mentioned:  nor  do  almost 
any  of  the  English  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the 
above  example;  and  several  of  these  phrases, 
which  must  be  considered  as  exact  translations 
of  some  of  the  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of 
many  more.  Thus  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  which  in  Latin  admits  of  the  above 
two  variations,  admits  in  English  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1.  I  might  have  written. 

2.  Written  I  might  have. 

3.  Have  written  I  might, 

4.  Written  might  have  L 

5.  I  written  might  have. 

6.  Have  written  might  1. 

And,  if  we  likewise  consider  the  variations  which 
may  be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphasis 
they  will  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-four, 
instead  of  two.  If  we  likewise  consider,  that  the 
Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the  same  word, 
not  only  to  express  <  I  miant  have  written,'  but 
also,  *  I  could,  I  would,  or  I  should  have  written  ;* 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  same  variations 
as  the  word  might;  we  have  in  all  ninety-six  dif- 
ferent expressions  in  English  for  the  same  phrase 
which  in  Latin  admits  only  of  two,  unless  they 
have  recourse  to  other  forced  turns  of  expression, 
which  the  defects  of  their  verbs  in  this  particular 
have  compelled  them  to  invent.  We  may  there- 
fore safely  conclude,  that  the  mode  of  varying 
verbs  by  inflection  affoids  less  variety  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrases, 
than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of 
auxiliaries. 

But  if  there  should  still  remain  any  doubt  whe- 
ther the  method  of  varying  the  verbs  by  inflection 
is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries,  with  regard  to 
diversity  of  sounds,  or  variety  of  expression; 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  but  that  with  re- 
spect to  precision,  distmctness,  and  accuracy,  in 
expressini^  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  superio- 
lity  beyond  all  comparison. — ^Thiis  the  Latin 
verb  ofjio  may  be  Englished  either  by  the  words, 
1  love,  or  1  do  love,  and  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  any  of  the  words  that  the  circumstances 
may  require :  by  means  of  which  the  meaning 
is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and  energy  which  it 
is  altogether  imjo^ihleto  produce  bv  the  use  of 
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any  single  word.      The  following   line  from  of  the  other  circumstances  u  principals;  for  if 

Shakspeare*s  Othello  may  senre  as  an  example:—  we  say,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  woid  Aoec, 

ExceUent  wretch '.  '^  »^^f.  ^^'  ?^  "  ^fHf^^.  ^'T  '^\ ^u 

Perditioa  catch  my  «>ul.  but  i  do  l««  thee :  ?™«  »  ^«  pnncipa^  object,  and  makes  ns  look 

"^  for  a  contrast  m  that  peculianty.  I  hate  ; '  I 

In  which  the  strooE  emphasis  upon  the  word  oo,  /uive  loTed  indeed  :— my  imagination  hat  been 

gives  it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  led  astiay— my  reason  ka$  been  perverted  :-bat, 

irresistible  manner,  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  ^mp  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  smile 

the  situation  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  at  the  at  those  imaginary  distresses  which  once  perplex- 

time. — ^That  the  whole  energy  of  tlie  expression  ed  me.* — In  the  same  manner  we  can  put  the 

depends  upon  this  seemingly  insignificant  word,  emphasis  upon  the  other  word  of  the  phrase, 

we  may  be  satisfied,  by  keeping  it  away,  thus :  loved,--'  I  have  u)ved.'— Here  the  passion  is 

Excellent  wretch !  exhibited  as  the  principal  circumstance ;  and,  as 

Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  1  hve  thee.  this  can  never  be  excited  without  some  object,  we 

How   poor-how    tame-how  insignificant  is  natural^ly  wbh  to  know  the  object  of  that  passion 

this,  when  compared   with  the   other!    Here  --*  VV horn?  what  have  you  Wr  are  the  natu- 

nothing  remains  but  a  tame  assertion,  ushered  in  ^^  questions  vrc  should  put  m  this  case.    « I  bate 

with  a  pompous  exclamation,  which  could  not  loved— Elixa.--ti  this  manner  we  aw,  on  all 

here  be  mtrdduced  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  occasions,  enabled  to  express,  with  the  utinort 

Whereas,  in  the  way  that  l^hakspeare  has  left  it  precision,  that  particular  idea  which  we  would 

to  us.  It  has  an  energy  which  nothinsj  can  sur-  ^'?»>  ^  "cite,  so  is  to  give  an  energy  and  per- 

pass;    for.    overpowered   with  the  irresistible  »picmty  to  the  language,  which  can  never  be  al- 

^  of  Deadem^'s  charms,  this  strong  excla-  fanned  Inr  those  Umguages  whose  jerbs  are  con- 

mation  is  extorted  from  the  soul  of  Othello  in  i'^^P^  oy  inflection;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the 

spite  of  himself.    Surprised  at  this  tender  emo-  ^convenience  which  all  mflected  languages  are 

tion,  which  brings  to  his  mind  all  those  amiable  ^^^^  ^  ^V  ^^8  too  smaU  a  number  of 

qualities  for  which  he  had  so  much  esteemed  her,  ^'^•es,  so  as  to  be  comoelled  to  make  one  word 

and  at  the  same  time  fully  impressed  with  the  <>^  manyoccasions  supply  the  place  of  U»o,  three 

firm  persuasion  of  her  guilt,  he  bursts  out  into  <>'  ^J^  ^®"''Jj*  ^^^  ^,  ^^5^  '^'^  "^^  5 

that  seemingly  inconsistent  exclamation.  Excel-  ^^'  few.— Thus,  in   Latin,   the  same   word 

lent  wretch  !  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth  of  ^^^^,  ^^^  <<>'  *^^^  ^  lo^«-  »  ^^^, 

his  surpriser-thinking  it  a  thing  most  astonish-  *«*der  is  left  to  gu^  from  the  context  which  of 

ing,  thlt  any  warmth  of  affection  should  still  re-  ?«  ^^^  meanmp  it  was  most  likely  the  wnter 

main  in  his  breast,  he  even  confirms  it  with  an  ?**  *^  view.— In  the  nme  manner,  may  or  an 

oath,— PeiYiWoii  ca^cA  niy  ioti/,  6ii4  I  DO  (one  fAee  ^<>^«  ^  expressed  by  the  ume  word  amem  ;  « 

— •  In  spite  of  all  the  falsehoods  with  which  I  "^^  ^.  "•«*'»  ««",  would,  or  $hoidd  love,  by 

know  thou  hast  deceived  me-in  spite  of  all  the  ?>e  single  word  amarem  ;  so  that  the  reader  b 

crimes  of  which  I  know  thee  guilty— in  spite  of  >«^  ^  ijuess  which  of  these  four  meamngi  the 

aU  those  reasons  for  which  I  ought  to  hate  thee  ^*«7  intended  to  expn»:  which  occasions  a 

-in  spite  of  myself,— still  I  find  that  I  love,—  P«'?*«?»*J  7fy  different  from  that  clear  prea- 

yes,  I  DO  love  thee.'    We  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  "H  ?^  '^^ch  our  l^guage  allows,  by  not  only 

altogether  impossible  to  transfuse  the  energy  of  powting  out  the  different  words,  but  also  by 

this  expression  into  any  language  whose  verbs  njlowingus  to  put  the  emphasis  unon  any  one  of 

are  regularly  inflected.  ™'»  ^«  please,  which  superadds  energy  and 

We  might  thus  go  through  all  the  other  tenses,  ^  ^}^^  precision  it  would  have  had  without 

and  show  that  the  same  superiority  is  to  be  found  that  assistance. 

in  each—Thus,  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  Latins,  ,  ^\  *«  ^^\^f  therefore,  we  must  conclude, 

instead   of  the  simple  amaui,  we  say  I  have  **'!**«  method  of  conjugaUpg  wbs  by  inaec- 

loved;  and,  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  [><»  *»J»^«".?5  ^  *****  T'^^  is  performed  by  the 

the  emphasis  upon  any  of  the  words  which  com-  ^^^?  of  auxiliaries ;— because  it  does  not  afford 

pose  this  phrase,  we  can,  in  the  most  accurate  «?«^*»  ?  diversity  of  sounds,— nor  allow  such  vi- 

manner,  fix  the  precise  idea  which  we  mean  to  ^^  »  *H  "™n8«™e°*  of  expression  for  the 

excite ;  for  if  we  say  I  have  loved,  with  the  em-  »™« thought,— nor  give  so  great  distinction  and 

phasis  upon  the  word  I,  it  at  once  points  outthe  precision  in  the  meaiiing.— It  is.  however,  at- 

person  as  the  principal  object  in  that  phrase,  and  *f°^«d  with  one  considerable  advantage  abore 

makes  us  natarally  look  for  a  contrast  in  some  \^%oiher  method :  for,  as  the  words  of  which  it 

person,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  phrase  become  "  tormed  are  necessanlv  of  greater  length,  and 

subordinate  to  it  :-.HeAii«  /md thee  much, but  I  ^^^  sonorous,  than  in  the  analogous  languages 

have  loved  thee  infinitely  more.'    The  Latins  too,  l*  ^°"*»  of  moreflowmg  harmony  of  expression; 

as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining  the  pro-  ^r  the  number  of  monosyllables  in  this  lasi 

noun  with  their  verb,  were  also  acquainted  with  K^jJX  c*»«c^»  **!«*  pompous  dignity  which  na- 

this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifiilly  used  ^^^7  «»»1*»  ^^^  longer  words.     WbeUier 

in  this  verse :  ^^*  single  advantage  is  sufficient  to  counter 

.           •      £   •  balance  all  the  other  defects  with  which  it  is 

^    T'. — -^«  I*toam  fiigmms ;  Attended,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  determine  :- 

Tu,  Tityre.  lentut  m  umbra,  &c.  |,„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^  excellence  if 

But  we  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  distinguish  attended    with  some  p(»cnKar   inconvenience^ 

the  person  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  which  shall  be  more  oanicuiarly  pointed  out  in 

but  can  also  with  the  same  facility  point  out  any  tlie  sequel. 
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Peihaps  it  may  still  be  objected,  that  although  snme,  varying  each  of  these  in  every  way  that  they 
the  comparison  we  have  made  above  may  be  fiiir,  will  admit,  both  as  to  the  diversity  of  expression 
and  the  conclasion  just,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  the  emphasis ;  he  will  soon  be  convinced 
and  English  languages;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  here  said  nothing  more  than  enough, 
clear,  that  on  that  account  the  method  of  conju-  How  much,  therefore,  ought  we  to  admire  the 
gating  verbs  by  inflection  is  inferior  to  that  by  aux-  simple  perspicu  ity  of  our  language,  which  enables 
iliaries ;  for,  although  it  be  allowed  that  the  us,  by  tlie  proper  application  of  ten  or  twelve 
Latin  language  is  defective  in  point  of  tenses,  yet  seemingly  trifling  woras,  the  meaning  and  use  of 
if  a  language  were  formed  which  had  a  sufficient  which  can  be  attained  with  the  titmost  ease,  to 
number  of  inflected  tenses  to  answer  every  pur-  express  all  that  could  be  expressed  by  this  un- 
pose ;  if  it  had,  for  instance,  a  word  properly  wieldly  apparatus  ?    What  can  equal  the  simpli- 
rormed  for  every  variation  of  each  tense  ;  one  for  city  or  the  power  of  the  one  method,  but  the  well 
I  love,  uio^t  toT  I  do  iove ;  oa^  iot  I ihaU love,  known  powers  of  the  twenty-four  letters,  the 
another  for  I  will  love  ;  one  for  I  nagkt,  another  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained  with  the  ut- 
fbr  1  couldj  and  lootild,  and  ^lottld  love ;  and  so  most  ease — and  their  powers  know  no  limits  ? — 
on ;  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to  or  what  can  be  comptured  to  the  fancied  perfec- 
the  objections  brought  against  the  inflection  of  tion  of  the  other,  but  the  33,000  hieroglyphical 
verbs :  and  that  of  course  these  objections  are  characters,  in  which  the  Chinese  write  their  un- 
only  valid  against  those  languages  which  have  intelligible  language,  and  whicli  require  half  the 
followed  that  mode,  and  executed  it  imperfectly,  life  of  a  man  to  learn  to  read  ? 
— We  answer  that,  although  this  would  in  some  After  the  verbs,  the  next  most  considerable 
measure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  difference  we  find  between  the  analogous  and 
it  entirely.    For,  in  the  first  place,  unless  every  transpositive  language  is  in  the  nouns;  the  latter 
verb,  or  every  small  number  of  verbs,  were  con-  varying  the  different  cases  of  these  by  inflection ; 
jugated  in  one  way,  having  the  sound  of  the  whereas  the  former  express  all  the  different  van - 
words  in  each  tense,  and  division  of  tenses,  dif-  atioos  of  them  by  the  help  of  other  words,  pre* 
ferent  from  all  the  other  conjugations, — it  would  fixed,  called  prepositions.    Now,  if  we  consider 
always  occasion  a  sameness  of  sound,  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  either  of 
would  in  some  measure  prevent  that  variety  of  these  methods,  we  shall  find  that  with  regard  to 
sounds  so  proper  for  a  language.    And,  even  if  the  first  particular,  viz.  variety  of  sounds,  almost 
this  could  be  effected,  it  would  not  give  such  a  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  as  upon  the 
latitude  to  the  expression  as  auxiliaries  allow;  verbs;  for,  if  we  compare  any  particular  noun 
fbralthougbthereshouldbetwo  words,  onefor  J  by  itself,  the  variety  of  sound  appears  much 
mighty  and  another  for  1  could  love ;  yet  as  these  greater  between  the  different  cases  in  the  trans- 
are  single  words,  they  cannot  be  varied ;  where-  positive,  than  between  the  translations  of  these 
as,  by  auxiliaries,  either  of  these  can  be  varied  in  the  analogous  language.     Thus,  rex,  regit^  re- 
twenty-four  different  ways.    In  the  last  place,  no  ge,  regtm^  &c.,  are  more  distant  from  one  another 
single  word  can  ever  express  all  that  variety  of  in  point  of  sound,  than  the  translations  of  these, 
meaning  which  we  can  do  by  the  help  of  our  a  king,  of  a  king,  to  a  king,  a  kins,  &c.     But  if 
auxiliaries  and  the  emphasis.    I  have  loved,  if  we  proceed  oue  step  further,  and  consider  the 
expressed  by  any  one  word,  could  only  denote  variety  which  is  produced  in  the  language  in 
at  all  times  one  distinct  meaning ;  so  that,  to  give  general,  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods, 
it  the  power  of  ours,  three  distinct  words  at  least  the  case  is  entirely  reversed.      For  as  it  would 
would  be  necessary. — However,  if  all  this  were  have  been  impossible  to  form  distinct  variations, 
done ;  that  is,  if  there  were  a  distinct  conjuga-  different  fiN>m  one  another,  for  each  case  of  everj 
tion  formed  for  every  forty  or  fifty  verbs ; — if  noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their 
each  of  the  tenses  were  properly  formed,  and  all  nouns  into  a  few  general  classes,  called  declen- 
of  them  different  from  every  other  tense  as  well  sions,  and  to  give  to  all  those  ii)cluded  under 
as  evt^ry  other  verb ;  and  these  all  carried  through  each  class  the  same  termination  in  every  case ; 
each  of  the  different  persons,  so  as  to  be  all  dif-  which  produces  a  like  similarity  of  sound  with 
ferent  from  one  another ; — and  if  likewise  there  what  we  observed  was  occasioned  to  the  verbs 
were  a  distinct  word  to  mark  each  of  the  sepa-  from  the  same  cause ;  whereas  in  the  analogous 
rate  meanings  which  the  same  tense  could  be  languages,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  con- 
made  to  assume  by  means  of  the  emphasis ;  and  straint,  there  is  almost  as  great  a  variety  of 
if  all  this  infinite  variety  of  words  could  be  form-  sounds  as  there  are  of  nouns.      Tlie  Latins  have 
ed  in  a  distinct  manner,  different  from  each  other,  only  five  different  declensions;  so  that  all  the 
and   harmonious ;   this    language   would  have  great  number  of  words  of  this  general  order 
powers  greater  than  any  that  could  be  formed  by  must  be  reduced  to  the  very  small  diversity  of 
auxiliaries,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  human  sounds  of  which  these  few  classes  admit;  and 
powers  to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  even  the  sounds  of  these  few  classes  are  not  so 
to  employ  it  with  facility.    But  how  could  this  much  diversified  as  they  might  have  been,  as 
be  attained,  since  upwards  of   10,000  words  many  of  the  different  cases  in  the  different  de- 
would  be  necessary  to  form  the  variation  of  any  clensions  have  exactly  the  same  sounds.      We 
one  verb,  and  100  times  that  number  would  not  might  here  produce  examples  to  show  the  great 
include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of  such  similarity  of  sounds  between  different  nouns  in  the 
a  language.    This  assertion  may  perhaps  appear  Latin  language,  and  variety  in  the  English,  as  we 
very  much  exu^gerRted ;  but  let  any  one  mark  all  did  of  the  verbs :  but,  as  every  reader  in  the  least 
the  variations  of  tense,  mood,  person,  and  nuni-  acouainted  with  these  two  languages  must  be  sa- 
ber, which  an  English  verb  can  be  made  to  as-  tisfied  of  this,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

2H  2 
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But  if  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  a  disadvantage  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  frait 

to  a  language  in  point  of  diversity  of  sounds,  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  ta&te 

it  is  very  much  the  reverse  with   regard  to  the  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  m, 

variety  it  allows  in  the  arranging  the  words  of  ^"**  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^"  ?°®  P*!*^^  °^ 

the   phrase.      Here,   indeed,   th?    Iranspositive  Restore  us.  and  regain  the  blissful  *eat, 

language  shines  forth  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  ^*°S.  l^eavealy  Muse. 

analogous  must  yield  the  palm  without  dispute.  In  this  sentence  the  transposition  is  almost  si 

For  as  the  nominative  case  (or  that  noun  which  great  as  the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and 

is  the  cause  of  the  energy  expressed  by  the  verb)  the  meaning  as  distinct  as  if  Milton  had  be^nio 

is  different  from  the  accusative  (or  that  noun  upon  with  the  plain  language  of  prose,  thus,—'  Un- 

which  the  energy  expressed  by  the  verb  is  ex-  ven]y  Muse,  sing  of  man's  first  disobedieDCP,&c 

erted),  these  may  be  placed  in  any  situation  that  The  little  attention  which  seems  to  bare  been 

the  writer  shall  think  proper,  without  occasioning  paid  to  this  peculiar  advantage,  from  the  use  oi 

the  smallest  confusion  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  an  accusative  case  different  from  the  nomioatire 

languages,  as  these  two  different  states  of  the  is  indeed  surprising.    The  Latins,  who  had  more 

UDun  are  expressed   by   the   same   word,  they  occasion  to  attend  to  tliis  than  any  other  nation, 

cannot  be  distinguished  but  by  their  position  and  even  the  Greeks  themselves,  have  in  many 

alone ;  so  that  the  noun  which  is  the  efficient  cases  overlooked  it.    For  all  nouns  of  the  neuter 

cause  must  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that  gender,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  have  in  even 

which  is  the  passive  subject  must  follow ;  which  declension  their  nominative  and  accusative  sio- 

greatly  cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compo-  gular  alike  :  nor  in  the  plural  of  such  noaas  i^ 

sition.    Thus  the  Latins,  without  the  smallest  there  any  distinction  between  these  two  case>; 

perplexity    in  the  meaning,   could  say  either  and  in  Latin  all  tiouns  whatever,  of  the  third, 

Bndum  amavit  CastiuSy  or  Ousim  amavit  Bru-  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions,  have  then  noQi- 

twn,  or  Brutttm  Cauiui  amavit,  or  Cassius  Bm-  native  and   accusative  plund   alike.     So  that 

turn  amavit.    As  the  termination  of  the  word  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in  this  nspect 

Cassius  always  points  out  that  it  is  in  the  no-  from  almost  one-half  of  their  nouns.    Nor  hare 

minative  case,  and  therefore  that  he  is  the  person  any  of  the  modem  languages   in  Euiope  ai* 

from  whom  the  energy  proceeds;  and,  in  the  tempted  to  copy  from  them  in  this  paiticaUr; 

same  manner,  as  the  termination  of  Brutum  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage  would  have 

points  out  that  it  is  in  the  accusative  case,  and  been  gained,  than  from  copjring  all  the  other  ssp- 

coasequently  that  he  is  the  object  upon  whom  posed  excellences  of  their  language. 

the  energy  is  exerted;  the  meaning  continues  still  Let  us  now  consider  whetlier  the  inflectioQ  of 

distinct  and   clear,    notwithstanding  all  these  nouns  gives  anv  advantage  over  the  method  of 

several  variations :  whereas,  in  the  English  Ian-  defining  them  oy  prepositions,  in  point  of  du- 

guage,  we  could  only  say,  Castita  loved  Brutus,  tinctness  and  precision  of  meaning.    In  thii 

or,  by  a  more  forced  phraseology,  Cassius  Brutus  respect  too  the  analogous  languages  have  the  ss- 

ioved:  Were  we  to  reverse  the  case,  as  in  the  periorityi    Indeed  this  is  the  particular  in  wht: 

Latin,  the  meaning  also  would  be  reversed ;  for  their  greatest  excellence  consists,  nor  is  it  dL«- 

if  we  say  Brutus  loved  Cassius,  it  is  evident,  that,  puted,  but  that,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  prtc.* 

instead  of  being  the  person  beloved,  as  before,  sion,  this  method  must  excel  all  others,  however, 

Brutus  now  becomes  the  person  from  whom  the  defective  it  may  be  in  other  respects.     \Ve  >iv 

energy  proceeds,  and  Cassius  becomes  the  ob-  served,  when  speaking  of  verbs,  that  it  nii:^» 

ject    beloved.     In   this   respect,  therefore,  the  perhaps  be  possible  to  form  a  language  by  ir- 

analogous  languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  flection   which  should  be  capable  of  as  z^ 

transpositive ;  and  indeed  it  is  from  this  single  accuracy  as  in  the  more  simple  ordei  by  auiilu- 

circumstance  alone,  that  they  derive  their  chief  ries :  but  thfs  would  have  been  such  an  iniin  u 

excellence.  labor,  that  no  human  powers  would  have  be? 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any  able  to  accomplish  it.     More  easy  would  it  luri 

language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  been,  to  have  formed  the  several  inflections  ex 

nouns  to  distinguish  the  accusative  from  the  no-  the   nouns  so  different   from  one   another,  i> 

minative  case,  has  an  aclvantige  over  those  Ian-  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  ever  to  roi^ta^ 

guages  which  have  none  :  yet  it  does  not  appear  the  meaning.    Yet  even  this  has  not  bees  si 

that  any  other  of  their  cases  adds  to  the  variety,  tempted.    And,  as  we  find  that  those  langmT 

but  rather  the  reverse :    for,  in  Latin,  we  can  which  have   adopted  the  method  of  inflectir: 

only  say  amor  Dei:  in  English  the  siame  phrase  their  verbs  are  more  imperfect  in  point  of  p**^ 

may  be  rendered,  either, — the  twe  of  God — of  cision  than  ttie  other,  so  the  same  may  be  suvi 

God  the  love, — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  inflecting  the  nouns:   for,  not  to  mention  tk? 

God,  the  love  of,  or,  by  a  very  common  abbrevia-  eneti^  which  the  analogous  languages  acquirv* '' 

tion,  GocTs  love.      And  as  these  oblique  ca:ies,  putting  the  accent  upon  the  noufi,  or  its  prf(>"- 

as  Uie  Latins  called  them,  except  the  accusa-  sition  (when  in  an  oblique  case),  acconli:': ' 

_•                             I           I         !•     «**aij*                                         t  aI                ••                                           •-                                       i_*i_     >  «#t4. 


any  particular  arrangement  with  regard  to  these  they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  resp* 

as  with  the  accusative,  but  may  place  them  iu  The  Latin,  in  particular,  is  in  many  cases  a«f^^ 

what  order  we  plesise,  as  in  Milton*s  elegant  in-  tive,  the  same  terminat.on  being  employed  J 

""ocation  at  the  oeginning  of  Paradise  Lost —  many  instances  for  different  cases  of  the  s-'*'^'' 
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noun.  Thiu  the  genitive  and  dative  sing^ular  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  mif^ht  wish  to  con- 
and  nominatire  and  vocative  plural,  of  the  first  v^y  these  ideas,  sometimes  by  the  easy  and  fa- 
declension,  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  can  only  be  miliar  mode  of  conversation,  and  at  other  times 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  formation  by  more  solemn  addresses  to  the  understanding,, 
of  the  sentences ;— -as  are  also  the  nominative,  by  pompous  declamation,  &c.,  the  genius  of  one 
vocative,  and  ablative  singular,  and  the  dative  lang^uage  may  be  more  properly  adapted  to  the 
and  ablative  plural.  In  the  second  the  genitive  one  of  these  than  the  other,  while  another  Ian- 
singular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  arc  guage  may  excel  in  the  opposite  particular.  This 
the  same ;  as  are  also  the  dative  and  ablative  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  two  general  idioms  of 
singular,  and  dative  and  ablative  plural ;  except  which  we  now  treat.  Every  particular  in  a  trans- 
nouns  in  um,  whose  nominative,  accusative,  and  positive  language  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
vocative  singular,  and  nominative,  accusative,  that  solemn  dignity  which  is  necessary  for  pom- 
and  vocative  plural  are  alike.  The  other  three  pous  orations.  Long  sounding  words,  formed 
declensions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cases  as  by  the  inflection  of  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
these  do ;  which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  flowing  periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept 
meaning,  unless  the  hearer  is  particularly  atten-  awake  by  the  harmony  of  the  sounds,  and  in  ex- 
tive  to,  and  well  acquainted  with,  the  particular  pectation  of  that  word  which  is  to  unravel  the 
construction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence ;  whole, — ^if  composed  by  a  skilful  artist,  are  admi- 
all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and  the  clearest  lably  suited  to  that  solemn  dignity  and  awful 
certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help  of  prepo-  grace  which  constitute  the  essence  of  a  public 
sitions  in  the  anak)gous.languages.  harangue.      On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  mmute  sation,  where  the  mind  wishes  to  unbend  itself 
examination  of  the  aa vantages  or  disadvantages  with  ease,  these  become  so  many  clogs  which 
attending  the  variation  of  adjectives;  as  it  will  encumber  and  perplex.    At  these  moments  we 
appear  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  wish  to  transfuse  our  thoughts  with  ease  and 
that  the  endowing  them  with  terminations  simi-  &cility — ^we  are  tired  with  every  unnecessary  sy I- 
lar   to,  and  corresponding   with,   substantives,  lable — and  wish  to  be  freed  from  the  trouble  of 
must  tend  still  more  to  increase  the  similarity  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.    Like  state  robes, 
sounds,  than  any  of  those  particulars  we  have  we  would  wish  to  lay  aside  our  pompous  lan- 
already  taken  notice  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  guage,  and  enjoy  ourselves  at  home  witii  freedom 
liberty  which  they  have,  in  transpositive  Ian-  and  ease.    Here  the  solemnity  and  windings  of 
guages,  of  separating  the  adjective  from  the  sub-  the   transpositive    language    are    burdensome ; 
stantive,  thU  must  have  occasioned  such  a  jingle  while  the  facility  with  which  a  sentiment  can  be 
of  similar  sounds  as  could  not  fail  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  analogous  language  is  wliat  we 
most  disgusting  to  the  ear :  but  as  it  would  have  wish  to  acquire.    Accordingly,  in  Terence  and 
been  impossible  in   many  cases,  in  those  Ian-  Plautus,  where  the  beauties  of  dialogue  are  most 
guages  where  the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflected,  charmingly  displayed,  transposition  is  sparingly 
to  have  pronounced  the  words  which  ought  to  used.    In  this  numble,  tliough  engaging  sphere, 
have  followed  each  other,  unless  their  adjectives  the  analogous  language  moves  unrivalled; — in 
could  have  been  separated  from  the  substantives ;  this  it  wishes  to  indulge,  and  never  tires.     But 
therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  they  it  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the  transpositive  in 
were  forced  to  devise  this  unnatural  method  of  dignity  and  pomp :  the  number  of  monosylla- 
inflecting  them  also ;  by  which  means  it  is  easy  blesinterrupttheflowofharmony;  and,  although 
to  recognise  to  what  substantive  any  adjective  they  may  give  a  greater  variety  of  sounds,  yet 
has  a  reference,  in  whatever  part  of  the  sentence  they  do  not  naturally  possess  that  dignified  gra- 
it  may  be  placed.  In  these  languages,  therefore,  vity  which  suits  the  otner  language.    This,  then 
this  inflection,  both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  striking  particular  in 
case,  becomes  absolutely  necessary;  and  by  the  the  genius  of  these  two  different  idioms,  which 
diversity  which  it  admitted  in  the  arranging  the  marks  their  characters.     If  we  consider  the  ef- 
words  of  the  several  phrases  might  counterba-  fects  which  these  two  different  characters  of  Ian- 
lance  the  jingle  of  similar  sounds  which  it  intro-  guage  must  naturally  produce  upon  the  people 
duced  into  the  language.  who  employ  them,  we  shall  perceive   that  th« 

Having  thus  examined  the  most  striking  par-  genius  of  the  analogous  language  is  much  more 
ticulars  in  which  the  transpositive  and  ana-  favorable  for  the  most  engaging  purposes  of  life, 
logons  languages  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  the  civilising  the  human  mind  by  mutual  inter- 
show  the  general  tendency  of  every  one  of  the  course  of  thought,  than  the  transpositive  For 
particulars  separately,  it  would  be  improper  to  as  it  is  chiefly  by  speech  that  man  is  raised 
dismiss  the  subject  without  considering  each  of  above  the  brutes ;  as  by  this  he  improves  every 
these  as  a  whole,  and  pointing  out  their  general  faculty  of  his  mind,  and,  to  the  observations 
tendency  in  that  light :  for  it  oflen  happens  in  which  he  may  himself  have  made,  has  the  ad- 
human  inventions,  that  every  part  which  com-  ditional  advantage  of  the  experience  of  those 
poses  a  whole,  taken  separately,  may  appear  ex-  with  whom  he  converses,  as  well  as  the  know- 
tremely  flne ;  and  yet,  when  all  these  parts  are  ledge  which  the  human  race  .have  acquired  by 
put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce  a  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  preceding 
jarring  and  confusion  very  different  from  what  ages; — as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow  of  conver- 
was  expected.  sation  that  kindred  souls  catch  Are  from  one 

Though  all  languages  agree  in  this  rf'spect,  another,  that  thought  produces  thought,  and  each 

that  tliey  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  improves  upon  the  other,  till  they  soar  beyona 

one  man  to  another,  yet  as  there  b  an  infinite  the  bounds  which  human  reason,  if  left  alone. 
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could  ever  hare  aspired  to  ;«-we  must  surely  tinf^uished  among  his  equals,  for  A^eiii;  able  to 
consider  that  language  as  the  most  beneficial  to  converse  with  ease,  as  a  modern  author  would  be 
society  which  most  effectually  removes  these  for  writing  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style ;  and 
bars  that  obstruct  its  progress.  Now,  the  genius  Caesar,  among  his  contempoianes,  was  as  much 
of  the  analogous  language  is  so  easy,  so  simple  esteemed  for  his  superiority  in  spraking  the  Ian- 
and  plain,  as  tobe  w.thin  the  reach  of  every  one  guage  in  ordinary  conversation  with  ease  and 
who  is  bom  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  used,  to  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  skill 
speak  it  with  focility :  even  the  rudest  among  the  in  arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  composi- 
viilgar  can  hardly  hM  into  any  considerable  tioo.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  many  in- 
grammatical  errors :  whereas,  in  the  tianspositive  oonvenienoes  wbicU  this  must  unavoidably  pro- 
languages,  so  many  rules  are  necessary  to  be  at-  duce  in  a  state.  It  naturally  tends  to  intromice 
tended  to,  and  so  much  variation  is  produced  in  a  vast  distinction  between  the  different  orders  of 
the  meaning  by  the  slightest  variations  in  the  men ;  to  set  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
sound,  that  it  requires  a  study  far  above  the  those  bom  in  a  hig^h  and  those  bora  in  a  low 
reach  of  the  illiterate  ever  to  attain.  So  that,  how  station ;  to  keep  the  latter  in  ignorance  and 
perfect  soever  the  language  may  be  when  spoken  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former  to  such  a 
with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  must  ever  height  as  must  subject  the  other  to  be  easily  led 
labor  under  the  inconvenience  of  radeness  and  by  every  popular  demagogue.  The  history  of 
inaccuracy  of  speech,  and  all  the  evils  which  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  idiom  of  lan- 
this  naturally  produces.  Accordingly,  we  find,  guage  confirms  this  observation.  See  GmAMMAS 
that  in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  highest  rank,  and  Peiloloct. 
received  as  much  honor,  and  was  as  much  dis- 


LANGUEDOC,  a  province  of  the  south  of  LANGUET  (Hubert),  a  native  of  Viteanz  in 
France,  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Burgundy,  bom  in  1518.  He  gained  great  re- 
Tarn,  the  Higher  Garonne,  the  Herault,  the  Aude,  putation  bv  his  learning  and  virtue.  Having 
the  Garde,  the  Ardeche,  the  Higher  Loire,  and  read  one  of  Melancthon's  works  at  Bologna,  he 
the  Lozere.  See  France.  It  has  the  Rhone  on  went  to  Wittenberg  in  1549,  where  he  contracted 
its  eastern,  and  the  Garonne  on  its  western  side :  a  strict  friendship  witli  him,  and  embraced  the 
being  of  an  oblique  form,  about  170  miles  from  Protestant  religion.  In  1565  he  was  one  of  the 
east  to  west,  and  ninety  from  north  tp  south.  The  first  counsellors  of  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony, 
Upper  or  Western  Languedoc  formerly  had  Tou-  who  employed  him  in  several  important  afi^irs 
louse  for  its  capital ;  and  the  Lower  or  Eastem,  and  negociations.  He  was  afterwards  admitted 
Montpelier.  It  has  a  population  of  full  2,000,000,  to  the  confidence  of  William  prince  of  Orange ; 
and  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles.  Its  rivers  and  died,  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  September 
are,  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Aude,  Tam,Allier,  and  1581.  Many  of  his  letters  in  Latin  to  Sir  P. 
Gordan.  In  its  soil  Languedoc  is  highly  favored,  Sidney,  and  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony,  have 
and  it  exports  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  been  repeatedly  printed  in  three  volumes.  A 
Com  cultivated  by  fifequent  irrigation,  vines,  famous  treatise,  entitled  Viodicis  contra  Tyran- 
olives,  and  mulberries  variegate  the  interior,  and  nos,  and  other  works,  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
fisheries  and  salt  works  occupy  the  inhabitants  His  life  is  written  by  Philibeit  de  la  Mare, 
of  its  coasts.  Lang  t'  et  (John  Baptist  Joseph),  the  criebiated 

In  the  north-east,  or  mountainous  portion  of  vicar  of  St  Sulpice  at  Parb,  and  a  doctor  of  the 

the  province,  the  climate  is  cold  and  the  culti-  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1675.    He  was 

vation  but  very  partial.    Here,  however,  it  is  rich  received  into  the  Soibonne  in  1698;  and  at- 

in  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  and  in  particular  tached  himself  to  the  community  of  St.  Sulpice, 

spots  are  found  quarries  ot  alabaster.    On  these  where  he  continued  neariy  ten  years ;  and  in 

mountains  are  fed  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  1714  succeeded  to  the  vicarage.    The  regent, 

of  which,  mixed  with  that  imported  from  Spain,  duke  of  Orleans,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid 

aifords  materials  for  the  manufactories  at  Loaeve,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  church  for  him  in  1718; 

Carcassonne,  and  other  towns  of  this  province,  and  M.  Languet  spared  neither  Ubor  nor  expense 

Near  Cette  commences  the  celebrated  canal  of  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.     He 

languedoc,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Maison  de  Tenfant 

and  which  extends  from  east  to  west  nearly  140  Jesus ;  an  establishment  for  the  support  of  about 

miles,  until  it  reaches  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse;  thirty-five  poor  ladies  of  good  fiunilies,  and  of 

effecting  a  communication  by  water  from  the  Atr  above  400  poor  women  and  children   of  town 

lantic  to  the  Mediterranean.    The  bridges  over  and  country.    The  order  and  economy  of  this 

■  t  are  seventy-one  in  number;   the  aqueducts  house  gave  cardinal  Fleury  so  high  an  opinion 

which  carry  it  over  streams  and  rivers  are  fifltjr-  of  Languet,  that  he  offered  to  make  him  supers 

eight,  and  the  sluices  103.    A  remarkable  tunnel  intendantrgeneial  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  king- 

in  its  course  is  at  the  hill  of  Malpas,  and  is  500  dom,  which,  however,  he  declined.    No  man 

feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  ever  took  more  pains  to  procure  charitable  doni- 

languedoc  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  tions  and  legacies,     lie  is  said,  from  good  au- 

Prcvincia  Narbonensis  Prima :  it  afterwards  fell  thority,  to  have  disbursed  nearly  1,000,000  of 

Mndei  the  government  of  the  count   of  Ton-  livres  annually  to  the  poor.    When  there  was  a 

louse,  until  in  the  thirteenth  century,  partly  by  general  dearth,  in  1725,  in  order  to  relieve  the 

marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  it  was  united  poor,  he  sold  his  household  goods,  pictures,  wd 

to  the  French  crown.  nimiture,  and,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Mar- 
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Lat.  languidui 
and  lungueo;  Fr. 
and  Span,  lan^r ; 
Ital.  ^nguire.Xan- 
'  guid  IS  feeble; 
&int;  weak:  senses 
which  the  adverb 
and  noun  follow: 


seilles,  be  sent"  laiige  sums  into  Provence  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  M.  Languet  refused 
several  bishoprics,  and  even  resis^ned  his  vicarage 
in  1748;  but  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday 
at  his  own  parish  church,  and  to  support  the 
Maison  de  1  enfant  Jesus,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1750. 

lAN'GUID,  adi. 

Lah'gdidlt,  adv, 

Lan'guidness,  n.  s. 

Lan'guish,  v.  fi.  &  n.  i . 

Lan'guishinglt,  adv. 

Lan'guishment,  n.  s. 

Lan'guor, 

Lan'ouorous,  adj, 
to  Languish,  to  grow  or  become  feeble;  to  pine 
away;  sink;  exhibit  decline,  softness,  or  ten- 
derness :  languor  and  languishment  mean  faint- 
ness ;  feebleness  ;  listlessness ;  laxity ;  state  of 
decline;  dulness:  languorous  (obsolete),  faint; 
melancholy. 

If  any  man  techith  othirwise  and  accordith  not 
to  the  hoolsum  wordis  of  our  lord  lesus  Crist,  and 
to  that  techyng  that  is  bi  pitee,  he  is  proud  and  can 
nothing,  but  languuehiih  aboute  questioans  and 
stryuyng  of  wordis.  Wicliffe,  1  Tym.  6. 

The  laud  shall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwell- 
eth  therein  kmgvuk.  Hotea  iv.  3. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  languuh  of  such  diseases. 

2  E$drai, 
By  that  count  which  lovers  books  invent. 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains  ; 

Which  I  have  wasted  m  long  languUhnuntt 
That  seemed  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains. 

SptnttFm 
Well  hoped  I.  and  fair  beginnings  had. 
That  he  mv  captive  languor  uionid  redeem. 
Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case. 
Whom  late  I  left  in  latufuaroui  constraint  1 

Let  her  languuh 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day ;  ana,  being  aged. 
Die  or  this  folly.  Shakipeare't  Cymbeline. 

What  man  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  chuse 
But  must  be,  will  his  firee  hours  UmguUh  out 
For  assured  bondage  T  IJ» 

For  these*  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  souI'm  sad  tears. 

ShakipiOTt, 
What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  lan^uishingi 
should  end  in  death  i  Decay  of  Piety, 

Alas  !  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  Ian- 
yuUhingly  the  weeks  have  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.  Sidnty. 

The  menstruum  worked  as  languidly  upon  the  coral 
as  it  did  before.  BoyU, 

His  sorrows  bore  him  off;  and  softly  laid 
His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed. 

Dryden, 
What  poems  think  you  soft,  and  to  be  read. 
With  langui$hing  regards,  and  bending  head.  Id. 
Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bending 
of  the  head  ;  langui$hment,  when  we  hang  it  on  one 
side.  Id. 

1*11  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  tangwd  souls  with  Cato*s  virtue. 

Additotim 
Let  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the  very  time  in 
which  she  languUhea  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased 
lover,  there  are  persons  just  perishing  in  a  ship- 
wreck. Id.  Spectator. 

Lan^ucr  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faintness,  which 
may  anse  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through  in- 


Id. 
Id. 


digestion,  or  too  much  exercise ;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  secre*. 
tion  by  the  common  discharges.  Quincy, 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  langidd, 
disposeth  to  an  acid  acrimony  ;  what  accelerates  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  disposeth  to  an  alkaline  acri- 
mony. Aritutknot. 

No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a 
larger  may  be  imagined  ;  no  motion  so  swift  or 
languid,  but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still 
be  conceived.  Bentley. 

And  the  blue  langwth  of  soft  Allia's  eye.   Pope, 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhimes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  lanyuUhingly  slow.    Id, 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lilly-sllvered  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  pantine  gales.  Dtmciad, 
Academical  deputation  gives  vigour  and  briskness 
to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the  languor 
of  private  study  and  meditation. 

WattM*i  improvement  of  the  Mimd. 
Then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languidi  of  her  beam. 
With  softened  soul.  ThomaoiCe  ^^ring. 

A  languid,  leaden  iteration  reigns. 
And  ever  must,  o'er  those  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste.  ^^^""^f* 

When  by  the  bed  of  languidunent  we  sit 
(The  seat  of  wisdom !  if  our  choice,  not  fate). 
Or  o'er  our  dying  friends  in  anguish  hang. 
Wipe  the  cold  dew,  or  stay  the  sinking  houl. 
Number  their  moments,  and  in  every  clock 
Start  at  the  voice  of  an  eternity.  Id, 

They  become,  by  degrees,  fastidious  in  their  choice 
of  pleasure,  languid  in  the  enjoyment  yet  miserable 
under  the  want  of  it.  Poley, 

All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die.  Byron. 

LANJANG,  or  Laktchavo,  the^  capital  city 
of  Laos,  situated  on  the  river  Mecon.  See  Laos. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  masnificent  place ;  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign  itself  resembling  a  ciw,  while 
those  of  the  grandees  are  proportionably  large. 
The  ordinary  dwellings,  however,  are  mere  huts. 
Long.  lOl**  as*  E.,  lat.  18'  3(f  N. 

LANIARD.    See  Lanyard. 

IANlFIC£,n.s.  )      Lat    iamfieium    and 

Lan'igebods,  adj.  3  lamger.  Woollen  article : 
bearing  wool.  ' 

The  moth  breedeth  uj:on  cloth  and  other  lamficet, 
especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and  wet 

oaeon. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  an  executioner ;  but  more  frequently  for 
a  master  gladiator,  who  taught  the  use  of  arms, 
and  educated  slaves,  or  children  that  had  been 
exposed  in  that  art.    See  Gladiator. 

IaNIUS,  the  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  in  orni- 
thology, a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  acci- 
pitres,  the  diaracters  of  wUch  are : — ^the  beak  is 
somewhat  straight,  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  to- 
wards the  apex,  and  naked  at  the  base;  and  the 
tongue  is  lacerated.  There  are  above  fifty  spe- 
cies, besides  many  varieties. 

L.  albus,  the  white  panyan  shrike,  b  about 
double  the  size  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  black : 
the  head,  neck,  back,  belly,  and  shoulders,  are 
white :  the  rest  of  the  wings  and  tail  black  \ 
and  across  the  greater  quills  there  is  a  white 
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Uand ;  the  legs  are  black.     It  inhabits  the  isle  of  pie-griesche  Dominiquaineof  Sonnecat,  isbic:'^ 

I*anay.  than  a  sparrow,  and  rather  longer    The  bill  n 

L.  Anti:;uauuSy  the  Anti^an  shrike,  or  pie  grayish,  conical,  and  strong ;  the  base  beset  with 

griesche  d'  Antiji^e  of  Sonnerat,  is  about  the  bristles,  pointing    forwards;    the    head,  neci, 

size  of  a  lark.     Its  bill  is  large  and'  black ;  the  breast,  back,  wings, and  tail,  are  black  ;  theUrllj 

upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the  curvature  so  and  rump  white ;  the  wings  reach  nearly  an  mca 

excessive,  tliat  one  would  rather  take  it  for  a  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  thighs  ut 

monstrosity  than  a  characteristic  of  a  species ;  black.    It  inhabits  the  Philippines,  and  is  a 

the  i rides  are  dusky ;  the   head  is  black ;  the  bold  courageous  bird ;  it  flies  very  quick,  and 

back  of  a  yellowish  rufous  color :   the  throat  wtth  great  rapidity,  frequently  hovering  in  the 

and  breast  are  white ;  the  quills,  and  bastard  air  like  a  swallow.    It  is  a  great  enemy  to  \Lx 

wing-coverts,  black  ;  and  the  wings  reach  only  raven. 

to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  which  is  very  long  •  L.  excubitor,  the  great  cinereous  shrike,  or 
and  wedge-shaped  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  greater  butcher-bird,  is  ten  inches  long.    Ttit 
wholly  black  ;  the  legs  are  dusky  black.     It  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  a&b  co- 
inhabits   Panay,  one  of  the   Philippines,   but  lor ;  the  under,  white :  through  the  eyes  there  is 
principally  about  Antigua.  a  black  stripe :  the  scapulars  are  white :  the  bi^e 
L.  ccenilescens,  the  fork-tailed  Indian  butcher-  of  the  greater  quills  white,  the  rest  black:  tie 
bird  of  Edwards,  b  about  seven  inches  and  a  tail  is  somewhat  cuneiform;  tlie  two  middle  fev 
half  long;  the  bill  is  blackish-brown,  and  bent ;  thcrs  are  black;     the  outermost  on  each  sAt 
the  upper  mandible  beset  with  black  hairs  turn-  white  ;'  those  between  are  black,  with  the  er.d^ 
ing  forwards :  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  more  or  less  white :  the  legs  are  black.    Its  bi.l 
the  body  is  a  fine  black,  with  a  gloss  of  blue,  is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end; 
and  in  some  lights  green ;  the  under  parts  are  the  upper  mandible  furnished  with  a  sharp  pro- 
white  :  the  greater  quills  and  tail  are  of  a  ferru-  cess ;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  covered  with  Wide 
gicous  black ;  the  tail  is  pretty  much  forked,  and  bristles  pointing  downwards :  the  muscles  tlct 
the  outer  feather  spotted  with  dirty  white.    It  in-  move  the  bill  are  very  thick  and  strong ;  whica 
habits  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  fingah.    It  is  makes  the  head  very  large.    Its  method  of  kill- 
called  also  by  the  Indians  the  king  of  the  crows,  ing  its  prey  and  devouring  it  is  extraordinan ; 
from  its  pursuing  these  birds  from  place  to  place  small  birds  it  seizes  by  the  throat,  and  strangle*; 
with  a  great  noise,  and  pecking  them  on  the  back  which  is  the  reason  why  the  Germans  call  it  the 
till  they  escape.  wurchangl,  or  the  suffocating  angel.     It  feed>  on 
L.  collurio,  the  less  butcher-bird,   is  seven  small  binds,  young  nestlings,  beetles,  and  eater- 
inches  and  a  half  long.    The  irides  are  haiel ;  pillars.    When  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  ^se$ 
the  bill  resembles  that  of  the  excubitor;  the  them  on  some  thorn,  and  when  thus  spitted  pu!!s 
head  and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  fine  light  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill :  on  this  account  tite 
gray ;  across  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad  Germans    call  it    thomtraer  and    thornfrvker. 
black  stroke ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  When  cpnfined  in  a  £age,  it  often  treats  its  M 
coverts  of  Uie  wings,  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  in  the  same  manner,  sticking  it  against  tl)c  wins 
color ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  an  elegant  before  devouring  it.    This  species  inhabits  mftny 
blossom-color :  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  parts  of  £urope  and  North  America.    Tbf  de- 
tail are  longest,  and  entirely  black ;  the  lower  male  makes  its  nest  with  heath  and  moss,  lioin; 
part  of  the  other  white,  and  the  exterior  webs  of  it  with  wool  and  gossamer ;  and  lays  six  tzss 
the  outmost  feather  on  each  side  wholly  so.     In  about  as  big  as  those  of  a  thrush,  of  a  dull  oloiv 
the  female,  the  stroke  across  the  eves  is  of  a  green,  spotted  at  the  thickest  end  with  black.  U 
reddish  brown;  the  head  of  a  dull  rust  color  spring  and  summer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other 
mixed  with  gray ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  birdi,  to  decoy  them  within  reach,  thai  it  may 
are  of  a  dirty  white,  marktJ  with  semicircular  destroy  them ;  but,  excepting  this,  the  natunl 
dusky  lines;  the  tail  i&  of  a  deep  brown  ;  the  note  is  the  same  in  all  seasons.     If  a  trap-fall  b« 
outward  feather  on  each  side  excepted,  whose  ex-  baited  with  a  small  living  bird,  it  may  be  taken 
terior  webs  are  white.    It  is  rather  larger  than  in  winter.     It  is  mute  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
the  male.    This  species  is  pretty  common.     La-  though  seemingly  content.     In  countries  where 
tbam  suspects  it  to  be  a  bird  of  passa^,  having  they  are  numerous,  the  husbandmen  value  them, 
never  seen  it  in  winter.    It  lays  six  white  eii^gs  on  account  of  their  destroying  rats,  mice,  an^ 
marked  with  a  rufous  brown  cirele  towards  the  other  vermin.    They  live  five  or  six  years,  ami 
large  end.    The  nest  is  generally  in  a  hedsre  or  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  small  birds  in 
low  bush  ;  near  which,  it  is  said,  no  small  bird  Russia.      In  Carohna  they  are  migratory,  coo* 
chooses  to  build :  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  insects,  ing  in  May,  and  departing  in  September,  m  the 
but  also  on  the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  nest,  few  which  are  met  with  in  England  also  do. 
taking  hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  and  strancliog        L.  iaustus,  the  white-wreathed  shrike,  is  about 
tfiem,  beginning  to  eat  them  first  at  the  brain  and  the  size  of  a  thrush.     Its  bill  i«  pale :  the  upp«r 
eyes.     It  is  called  in  the  German  language  creat  parts  of  the  body  are  gray :  the  under  ferropo- 
head,  or  bull  head,  from  the  she  of  that  part.    It  ous :  from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  pisaei 
will  feed  on  sheep's  kidneys,  if  in  a  ca^e,  eating  a  whitish  line,  composed  of  numerous  while  fe«- 
a  whole  one  every  day.     When  sitting  on  the  thers,  rendering  it  truly  characteristic:  thewin^ 
nest,  the  female  is  soon  discovered  ;  for  on  the  are   rounded ;  the   quills   brownish,  with  firiy 
approach  of  any  one,  she  seU  up  a  horrible  out-  edges,  which  are  crossed  with  numerous  slcnirf 
c^.  ^'^^",  '»"^,^  •   ^he  tail  is  rounded,  brown,  an-l 
L.  Dominicanus,  the  Dominican  shrike,  or  crossed  with  numerous  bars  of  darker  brown  .tA^ 
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legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  species  inhabits  watery  placps,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers 
China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  uameof  whomaj.  together.  They  are  observed,  at  frequent  inter- 
It  is  often  represented  on  Chinese  paper  hang-  vais,  to  set  up  a  great  cry  all  together;  which 
Ings,  where  the  white  line  encompasses  the  baok  affords  a  certain  presage  to  the  thirsty  traveller, 
of  the  head  like  ft  wreath.  in  the  immense  forests  of  Guiana,  of  water  being 

L.  infaustus,  the  rock-shrike,  is  seven  inches  at  hand, 
and  three-quarters  long.  The  bill  is  about  an  L.  tyrannus,  the  tyrant  shrike,  is  about  the  size 
inch  long,  and  blackish  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  thrush.  Its  bill  is  a  blackish-brown,  beset 
of  a  dark  ash-color,  marked  with  small  rufous  with  bristles  at  the  base :  the  irid^  are  brown : 
spots:  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is  a  dark  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  gray-brown:  the 
brown :  the  lower  much  paler,  inclining  to  ash,  under  white :  the  breast  inclines  to  ash-color: 
especially  towards  the  tail :  the  quills  and  wing-  the  head  is  blackish  on  the  upper  part :  the  base 
coverts  are  dusky,  with  pale  margins :  the  breast  of  the  feathers  on  that  part  in  the  male  is  orange, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body  are  orange,  marked  but  seldom  visible,  unless  it  erects  the  feathers, 
with  small  spots,  some  white  and  others  brown :  when  there  appears  a  streak  of  orange  down  the 
the  tail  is  three  inches  long :  the  wings  and  tail  middle  of  the  crown  :  the  tail  is  brown,  margi- 
are  even.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  only  nated  with  rufous:  the  legs  and  claws  are  black- 
in  being  of  a  brighter  color.  This  species  is  met  brown.  The  female  scarcely  differs,  except  in 
with  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  the  head ;  the  base  of  the  crown  feathers  being 
Russia,  and  is  found  in  Germany,  the  Alps,  the  yellow  instead  of  orange;  the  colors  are  not  quite 
mountains  of  Tyrol,  &c.  Buffon  says  that  it  so  deep,  and  it  is  less  in  size.  It  inhabits  Vir- 
perches  on  a  high  stone,  and,  as  soon  as  a  marks-  ginia.  A  variety  inhabits  Sk  Domingo  and  Ja- 
man  appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to  a  greater  maica,  called  titri,  pipiri,  or  quiquiri,  from  their 
distance,  doingthesame  as  often  as  he  approaches;  cry,  which  resembles  these  words.  The  first  is 
which  rerflfcrs  it  difficult  to  be  come  at.  But  Brun-  called  the  black-headed,  or  great-billed  pipih; 
nich  and  Linneus  say,  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  at-  the  second  the  yellow-headed  pipiri,  or  pipiri  of 
tending  the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  pur-  passage.  The  first,  though  numerous  are  seldom 
pose  to  feed  on  his  scraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  seen  but  in  pairs ;  the  second  in  great  troops, 
note,  approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  about  August,  when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed 
and  will  itnitate  tliat  of  other  birds.  It  makes  in  great  numbers  for  the  table,  as  their  flesh  is 
its  nest  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  &c.,  hid-  accounted  good  eating.  All  authors  agree  that 
ing  it  with  great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  these  birds  are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while 
eggs,  feeding  its  young  with  worms  and  insects,  the  hen  is  sitting,  when  no  bird  whatever  dare 
If  taken  young  it  may  be  brought  up  as  the  approach  their  nest :  they  will  attack  the  most 
nightingale.  ravenous  without  reserve,  and  usually  come  off 

L.  jocosus,  the  jocose  shrike,  b  seven  inches  conquerors ;    whence  by  some  they  are  called 

and  a  half  long.    The  bill  is  blackish,  rather  king   birds.      Another    variety,    the   Carolina 

straighter  than  in  most  of  the  genus,  and  furnish-  t3rrant  of  Catesby,  is  little,  if  at  all,  different  from 

ed  only  with  a  very  fine  notch  near  the  tip :  the  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  specific  character, 

crown  of  the  head  is  black,  except  some  long  But,  be  says,  it  makes  its  nest  rather  exposed,  on 

brown  feathers,  which  form  a  kind  of  crest ;  the  trees  and  bushes,  frequently  on  the  sassafras  ; 

sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the  neck  whereas  the  pipiri  makes  use  of  the  hole  of  a 

are  white :   from  each  corner  of  the  mouth  there  tree,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  it.    In  Carolina 

is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards :  and  under  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  coming  in  spring,  and 

each  eye  is  a  small  spot  of  lively  red :  the  upper  making  one  nest  annually  in  June ;  and,  after 

parts  of  the  body  are  brown:  the  under  parts  bringing  up  its  young,  retiring  in  autumn.  These 

dirty  white:  the  vent  rose-color:   on  the  lower  birds  frequent  also  the  red  cedars;  are  seldom 

part  of  the  neck  and  breast  there  is  a  kind  of  found  in  woods,  and  often  found  in  hedge-rows 

orown  band  :  the  quills  are  brown :  the  tail  is  and  fences  of  fields,  and  for  the  most  part  with- 

greatly  wedge-shaped,  and  brown,  except  the  in  200  yards  of  each  other.    They  do  not  molest 

four  outer  feathers  on  each  side,  which  have  their  own  species;  but  the  moment  a  crow,  or 

white  tips :   the  legs  and  claws  are  black.    It  is  even  an  eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach  join 

a  bird  of  China,  and  called  there  kowkai-kon.  forces,  and  attack  him  in  all  parts  of  his  body 

It  feeds  upon  rice  and  insects,'  particularly  cock-  at  once,  nev^r  desisting  till  they  have  driven  him 

roaches.  off. 

L.  nengeta,  the  guiraron  of  Buffon,  is  nine  or        LANK,  adj,         )     Sax.  hlanc,  leni; ;  Belg. 
ten  inches  long.    Its  bill  is  dusky,  and  beset  with        Lank'ness,  n.  s.  Slenk  and   Iniche,  of  Lat. 

jristles  at  the  base :  the  irides  are  sapphire-color-  hngui.     Thin;   slender;   languid:    hence  not 

ed ;   and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  plump ;  not  filled  out ;  flaccid.     , 
the  eyes,  there  runs  a  black  streak  :  the  upper        The  commons  hast  thou  racked ;  the  cler|^*8  bags 

parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  brownish  ash-  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Skaktpea-^. 
color :  the  under  parts  cinereous  white  :  in  the  Name  not  W interface,  whose  skin's  slack, 

middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few  white  feathers :  the        i^auA,  as  an  unihrift's  purse.  i>cW. 

quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black ;  and  all  the  fea-  ,  "«»  F*«?"»  of  her  woes  reared  her  ian*  head, 

thers  of  the  last,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  are  ^°*^  ^ave  h«  to  hi.daughte«  to  mibath^ 

,  i.       ,    ^.      ^      -^r      t  ..       ...  '  i.  In  nectared  labors  strewed  with  asphodil.     Jfifton. 

obhquely  tipped  with  white :  Uie  legs  are  of  a        ^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^  ^t  bl,ddcr  weU 

dark  ash-color :  £be  claws  bbwk.     These  birds  ^j^  ^t  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  containing 

are  found  at  Surinam  and  Biaail.    They  are  com-  ^bove  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  containing  ten 

mon  likewise  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  tip^^  u  much.  BayU, 
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Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  ^nu,  Irat  both  and  270  N.  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia.    LoBg.  73* 

Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  34'  W.,  lat.  42^  46'  N. 

Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  W,  lANSQUENET,  or  Laksquimet,  tht  Dameof 

Lest  the  Unk  ears  m  length  of  stem  be  loet.  ^  game  at  cards  of  French  origin.    It  may  bo 

Jhydm.  piayg^i  at  by  any  number  of  people,  though  a 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  silds  the  plain,  single  pack  of  cards  is  used  during  the  deal.  The 

Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  Tainly  thus  dreams  on,  dealer,  who  possesses  an  advantage,  shuffles  the 

TiU  his  <a«*  pune  declares  his  money  gone.       Id.  canis,  and,  after  they  have  been  cut  by  another  of 

Meagre  and  lattk  with  fasting  grown,  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left  hand, 

And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone ;  tttmmg  them  up,  then  one   for   himself,  sod 

hey  just  kept  life  and  soul  together.     8to^.  a  fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  com- 

Upon  pany,  who  is  called  the  rejouisnnce.  On  this 
Her  right  hand— her  hmk,  bird-like  right-hand-*  card  any,  or  all  of  the  company,  the  dealer  ei- 
stood  .^^,  J  ^  cepted,  may  put  their  money,  which  the  dealer  b 
A  goblet,  bubbling  oer  with  Wood;  and  on  compelled  to  answer,  the  dealer  conUnues 
Her  left,  another,  filled  with — ^what  I  saw  not.  ♦«•«;«»  fk^  Miwie  .i,>um»«i.  ^^^  u«  -*««  *:ii  »..« 
But  tunied  from  it  and  her.  Bv^«.  ^""^^gjhe  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two 
^  ^  u^  .uu  w  J'  "*  of  a  sort  come  ud,  that  is  to  say,  two  aces,  two 
LANNES  (John),  marshal,  duke  of  Monte-  deuces,  &c.,  whicn,  to  prevent  mistakes,  or  their 
bello,  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  &c.,  being  considered  as  single  cards,  he  places  on 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Lectoure,  in  the  department  each  side  of  his  own  card ;  and  as  often  as  two, 
of  Gers.  He  studied  at  the  collesre  there,  but  three,  or  the  fourth  sort  of  a  card  come  up,  be 
his  father's  misfortunes  interrupted  his  educa-  invariably  places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each 
tioQ,  and  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  dyer.  He  en-  side  of  his  own  card.  The  company  has  a 
tered  the  army  in  1792,  and  his  zeal  and  intelli-  right  to  take  and  put  money  upon  any  single 
gence  gained  him  rapid  promotion:  in  1795 he  cm,  unless  the  dealer's  card  should  happen  to 
had  obtained  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade.  Dis-  be  double,  which  is  often  the  case,  by  bis  card 
placed  on  the  charge  of  incajMcity,  by  the  agent  being  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  luind-cards, 
of  the  convention,  Aubrv,  Lannes  became  a  which  he  first  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand :  thus  be 
volunteer  in  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  for  his  con-  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Milessimo,  in  April  1796,  or  his  own.  Whilst  the  dealer's  own  card  re- 
yras  made  colonel  of  the  twenty-fifth  regiment,  mains  undrawn,  he  wins :  and  whichever  card 
At  tlie  passage  of  the  Po,  tlie  bridge  of  Lodi,  b  turned  up  first,  loses.  If  hedeab  out  the  two 
and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Bassano,  he  was  cards  on  his  left  hand,  which  are  styled  the  hsnd 
distinguished;  and,  after  the  assault  of  Pavia,  was  cards,  before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal 
promoted  to  be  a  general  of  brigade.  lannes  was  again.  This  advantase  amounts  to  no  more  thao 
shortly  after  sent  to  Rome  to  arrange  the  conditions  his  being  exempted  nom'  losing,  when  he  tunn 
of  peace  with  the  pope.  He  returned  to  Paris  up  a  similar  card  to  his  own,  immediately  after 
in  October  1797,  and  accompanied  Buonaparte  he  has  tumedupone  for  himself.  Lansquenet  is 
to  Egypt,  with  whom  also  he  returned,  and  was  often  played  without  the  rejouissance,  the  dealer 
rewarded  by  him  with  a  sabre  of  honor  at  the  gi^ng  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put  their 
battle  of  lilifarengo.  In  1801  he  went  as  pleni-  money  upon.  It  is  also  often  played  by  dealing 
potentiary  to  Lisbon.  In  May  1804  he  was  made  only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  die 
a  marshal  and  subsequently  duke  of  Monte-  other  for  the  dealer.  A  limitation  is  generally 
bello.  In  1805  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of  fixed  for  the  sum  to  be  placed  upon  any  carder 
Austerlitz,  on  which  occasion  he  commanded  the  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  silver,  beyond 
right  wing  of  the  French,  and  in  the  Prussian  which  the  dealer  is  not  obUged  to  answer, 
campaign  in  1807,  signalised  himself  at  Jena,  LANTANA,  or  Indian  sage,  in  botany,  &  gf* 
Eyiau,  and  Friedland.  He  then  served  in  Spain,  nus  of  the  angiospermia'  order,  and  didynamis 
at  the  battle  of  Tudela ;  and,  the  siege  of  Sarra-  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  fortieth,  perso- 
gossa.  At  length  he  lost  his  life  by  a  wound  nate :  cal.  indistinctly  ouadridentated ;  the 
which*  he  received  at  the  battle  of  £ssUng,  in  stigma  as  it  were  broken  ana  turned  back  like  a 
March  1809,  and  died  nine  days  after  that  en-  hoof;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  vrith  a  bilocular  kernel 
gagement.  There  are  fifteen  species,  consisting  of  shrubby 
LANSDOWN,  an  extensive  plain  of  England,  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for  the  green- 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  A  battle  was  fought  house  or  stove ;  growing  to  the  height  of  a  yard 
on  this  plain  between  the  royal  army  of  Charles  or  two,  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and 
^.  under  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  par-  roundish  simple  leaves,  with  monopetaloos,  tuba- 
amentary  army  wider  Sir  William  Waller,  in  lar,  quadripartite  flowers  ofdifferent  colors.  They 
the  year  1643.  The  former  kept  the  field  of  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings, 
battle,  but  their  loss,  especially  in  officers,  was  1.  L.  camara,  or  wild  sage,  is  remarkable 
very  considerable.  A  monument  was  erected  on  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers ;  which  are  yeUo«f 
the  spot,  by  lord  Lansdown,  grandson  of  Sir  tinged  with  red.  It  grows  wild  among  bosbes- 
Bevil  Grandville,  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  The  2.  L.  involucrata,  or  sea-side  sage,  nas  ^^ 
*  plain,  which  is  four  miles  north  of  Bath,  is  now  ash-colored  leaves  and  a  most  agreeable^imeU* 
enclosed.  It  grows  near  the  sea.  Both  these  species  ^ 
LANSINBURGH,  a  town  of  New  York,  ca-  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Their  leaves,  part'* 
pital  of  Renssellaer  county,  seated  on  the  east  cularly  those  of  the  sea-side  sage,  are  used  by  ib^ 
side  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  south  branch  blacks  in  tea  for  colds,  rheums,  and  weakness  0^ 
of  the  Mohawk;  175  miles  north  of  New  York,  the  stomach. 


>SpaD.  and  Port.  AintenMi ; 
Lan'tekn-mikek.  )  IaI.  laierna  (i  laUo,  be- 
caute  the  light  lies  hid  within  it) ;  written,  cor- 
raptly,  lamthom  and  lenthom.  A  cue  for  exhi- 
biting or  concealing  alight :  Untem-jawt,  guch 
u  if  a  candle  neie  burning  in  the  month  might 
transmit  the  light ;  or  a^  would  serre  for  a  lantern. 
No  man  lij htnitb  %  ImHertu :  failitli  it  with  a 
Teod  or  pattieth  it  andei  a  bad,  but  on  a  candle- 
■tick  that  mea  that  eatren  wen  light. 

mdi/t,  Liiil  8. 
God  ihill  ba  mf  hope, 
My  itay,  my  gnide,  my  laalliani  to  my  f««t. 

SvJupaiH. 

Thoo  art  oar  admiral ;  thou  bearcsl  tha  lanlWn 

in  the  poop,  bat  'tia  in  the  nou  of  thee ;  thoo  art 

dM  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.       Id.  Hairy  IT. 

A  candle  laileth  longer  in  a  loitlhars  than  at  large, 

Amongit  the  excellent  acli  of  that  kin^,  one  hath 
die  pre-eminence,  the  enction  and  institution  of  a 
Mciety,  which  we  call  Soiomon'i  home  ;  tha  nobleit 
fbnndktion  that  erer  wai,  and  the  tanthum  of  thi$ 
kingdom.  Bomo'i  AtiatUii. 

O  thienih  night, 

Why  ihonld'it-thou,  but  for  Kune  felonioni  end. 

In  ihy  daik  iantlum  thui  cine  up  the  itan 

Thai  nature  hung  in  heaTeii,and  filled  thdrlampa 

With  averlailing  oil!  Maion. 

Jndge  what  a  ndicntoni  thing  it  were,  that  the 
conlinoed  ihadow  of  the  earth  should  ba  broken  by 
■udden  miraculous  eruptioni  of  light,  to  pierent 
the  art  of  the  l/mun-nujitr.  Afori'i  Din.  Dial. 

Oar  ideas  lucceed  one  another  in  our  miadi.  not 
much  unlike  the  imige*  in  the  inaide  of  a  ianlhont, 
tamed  round  by  [he  heal  of  a  candle.  LocIk. 

Capna,  where  the  lamJum  filed  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  thniagh  the  benighted  sky. 
While  by  its  beams  the  waiy  sailor  ileers.  Addimn. 

Being  lery  lui^ky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthmt-jamt, 
he  wrong  his  face  into  a  hideona  grimace. 

Id,  Sptctatar. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lon^Aim,  which  turns  its  bririit 
udeonly  to  him  that  bean  it,  bat  kxiki  black  and  im- 
mal  in  nnolher's  hand.   CaoaTtatM  of  tht  Tanfue. 

Some  men's  wit  is  like  a,  dark  InnMm.  which 
aarrei  their  own  turn,  and  gnidei  them  their  own 

The  ignis  fktnns  or  Jack  a  lantm,  so  rrequently 
alluded  to  by  poeti,  is  lupposed  to  originate  from 
the  inflammable  air,  or  hydrDgene,  given  up  from 
moiasHi.  DanBoi. 

A  Lantcbh,  or  Lahthobn,  is  usually  made  of 
vrhiie  iron,  with  sashes  of  glass  or  horn,  to  trans- 
mit the  light. 

LiNT£RN,  on  ship-board,  a  well  known  mk- 
chlnr,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
a  ship,  to  direct  the  course  of 
other  ships  in  a  fleet  or  convoy  ; 
luch  are  the  poop  and  top  lan- 
terns. A  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Brine,  of  Portsea,  for  the 
inention  of  a  lantern,  intended 
u  a  signal  lantern  and  far  top- 
lights;  which  it  shaped  like  the 
middle  fruitiini  of  two  cones, 
abutting  upon  one  common  base, 
and  conveys  iti  light  from  six 
equidistant  magnifying  point*  ai 
represented  at  o  a  o,  in  the  dia- 
gram. Iti  properties  are  aa  follow : 
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No  weather  will  atlect  its  light ;  n 
ii  necessary  after  it  is  once  l^hted ;  it  will  bum 
twelve  successive  houn;  isnotUable  toentangle 
in  the  rigging ;  and  its  light  always  preserves  iti 
central  position,  let  the  lantern  be  in  any  directian 
«4iatever.  It  is  not  likely  to  want  repair;  tht 
expense  of  burning  is  very  trivial ;  and  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  night  signal.  Se- 
veral of  our  ships  of  war  are  furnished  wlUi 
these  Lantems- 

LajTTEaM,  in  architectnie,  is  a  little  dome 
raised  over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light, 
and  serve  as  a  crowning  to  die  fabric. 

LuXTEHM,  DasFi  has  only  one  opening  which 
may  be  closed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  en- 
tirely hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occasion  for 
the  light  to  discover  some  object. 

LAMTEaN  Fly,  in  zoology.  See  Eutomoloot. 

Lantebh,  Maoic.     See  Diorraics. 

Lantekms,  Feast  at,  in  China,  is  a  cete- 
btaled  festival  held  from  the  13tb  to  the  16th 
day  cf  the  first  month ;  to  called  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  lanienis  hung  out  of  the 
houses  and  streets.  On  this  day  are  exposed 
lanlerns  of  all  prices,  whereof  some  are  said  to 
cost  3000  crowns.  They  art  adorned  with 
gilding,  sculpture,  painting,  japanning,  Itc,  and 
their  size  is  extravagant ;  »ome  being  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feel  diameter,  representing 
halls  and  cbamben.  Two  or  three  such  machines 
together  would  make  handsome  houses;  so  that 
in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive 
visits,  hold  balls,  and  act  plays  in  a  lantern.  To 
illuminate  them,  (hey  light  up  in  them  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  torches  «r  lamps,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance have  a  beautiful  effect,  fo  these  they 
exhibit  various  kinds  of  shows,  to  divert  the 
people.  Besides  these  enormous  lanterns,  then 
are  multitudes  of  smaller  ones,  each  about  four 
feet  high,   and   one  and   a   half  broad.      Sea 

LANTURELAS.  In  1771  die  matriuis  de 
Croismare,  a  man  of  wit  and  a  Mend  of  madaiiM 
de  la  Fert£  Imbault,  founded  a  burlesque  ordw 
of  this  name,  of  which  he  appointed  tAat  lady 
the  grand  mistress,  he  himself  being  the  grand 
master.  This  institution  gave  rise  to  a  great 
many  lively  productions,  and  attracted  so  much 
attention,  tliat  Catharine  II.  was  accustomed  to 
advise  all  the  Russian  nohles  who  visited  Paris 
to  became  Lanturelas,  an  honor  which  was  also 
sought  by  sovereign  princes. 

LANYARDS,  m  nautical  afiairs,  a  short  piece 
of  cord  or  line  listened  to  several  machines  in  a 
ship,  uul  serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular 
place,  or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently 
Such  are  the  lanyanls  of  the  Eun-ports,  the  lan- 

rof  the  buoy,  the  lanyard  of  the  cat-hook. 
The  principal  lanyards  used  in  asbip,  how- 
ever, are  those  employed  to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their  communication 
with  the  dead  eyes,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  m*- 
chanical  power  resembling  that  of  a  tackle 
These  lanyards  are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes,  as 
follows:  one  end  of  the  lanyard  is  thrust  through 
one  of  the  holes  of  the  upper  dead-eye,  and 
then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  out; 
the  other  is  then  passed  through  one  of  the  hoici 
in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  retuniing  upwardt 
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it  b  inserted  tlironjh  the  second  hole  in  the  are  yet  eipressied  with  such  propriety  aiid  dig- 
opper  deai-eyp,  aiiJ  next  through  the  second  in  nity,  as  afford  lessons  of  fortituide  superior  to 
the  lower  dead  eye,  and  finally  throu;^  the  third  any  taught  in  tlie  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
holes,  in  both  dead-eyes.  T^  end  of  the  Ian-  intolerable  agony  of  suffering  nature  is  repre^ 
yard,  being  then  directed  upwards  from  the  lowest  sented  in  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the 
dead-eye,  is  stretched  as  stiff  as  possible  by  the  extremities  of  the  body ;  but  the'  manly  breast 
application  of  tackles;  and,  that  the  sereral  struggles  against  calamity.  The  contention  is 
parts  of  it  may  slide  with  more  facility  through  still  more  plainly  perceived  in  his  furrowed 
the 'holes  in  the  dead-eyes,  it  is  well  smeared  forehead;  and  h»  languisliing  paternal  eye  de- 
with  hog's  lard  or  tallow,  so  that  the  strain  is  mands  assistance,  less  -for  himself  than  'or  his 
immediately  conununicated  to  all  the  turns  at  miserable  children,  who  look  up  to  Yum  for 
once.  help.* 

LAOCOON,  in  &bulous  history,  a  son  of        LAODAML4,  in  fiibuloos  history,  a  daughter 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  of    of  Acastns  and  Astydamia,  who  married  Pn>- 
Antenor  or  Capys.     Being  priest  of  Apollo  and    tesilaus,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  a  part  of 
Neptune,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Trojans    Thessaly.    The  depe^ture   of  her  husband   for 
to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him  pro-    the  Trojan  war,  and  bis  death  from  the  hand  of 
pitious.      During  the  sacrifice  two  enormous    Hector,  was  the  source  of  great  grief  to  her. 
serpents  issued  from  the  sea,  and  attacked  Lao-    To  keep  alire  the  memory  of  her  husband,  she 
coon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to  the  altar,    ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  made,  and  regii- 
The  fiither  immediately  attempted  to  defend  his    larly  placed  in  her  bed.    This  was  seen  by  one 
sons;  but  the  serpents  falling  upon  him  enfolded    of  her  serrants,  who  informed  Iphiclus  tliat  his 
him  in  their  complicated  wreaths,  and  he  died    daughter's  bed  was  daily  defiled  by  an  unknown 
in  the  greatest  agonies.    This  punishment  was    stranger.    Iphiclus  watched  bis  daughter,  and, 
said  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  him  for  dis-    when  he  found  that  the  intelligence  was  false, 
suading  the  Trojans  from  bringing  into  the  city    be  ordered  the  wooden  image  to  be  burned,  in 
the  fatal  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had    hopes  of  dissipating  his  daughter's  grief.     He 
consecrated  to  Minerva;  as  also  for  his  impiety    dia  not  succecni.    Laodamia  threw  herself  into 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the  horse    the  flames  with  the  image,  and  perished.     This 
as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  But,  according  to    circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the  fabulous 
Hyginus,  he  was  thus  punished  for  his  marriage    tradition  that  Protesilaus  was  restored  to  life, 
against  the  consent  of  Apollo,  or,  according  to    and  to  Laodamia  for  three  hours,  and  that,  when 
others,  for  polluting  the  temple,  by  his  com-    he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal  regions, 
merce  with  bis  wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue    he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accompany  him. 
of  the  god.  LAODIC^iA,  or  Laodicea,  in  ancient  geo- 

Laocoon,  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  is  a  cele-  graphy,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Lycus,  first 
brated  monument  of  Greek  sculpture,  executed  called  Diospolis,  then  Rhoas.  It  was  built  by 
in  marble  by  Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Age-  Antiochus  'ilieos,  and  named,  after  his  consort, 
sander,  the  three  famous  artists  of  Rhodes.  Tl^is  Laodice.  It  increased  in  importance  towards 
relic  of  antiquity  was  found  in  Rome  in  the  ruins  the  time  of  Augustus,  after  having  suffered  in  a 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege  from  Mithridates.  Hiero,  who  adorned  it 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  wiUi  many  offerings,  left  the  people  more  than 
II.,  and  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Famese  2000  talents.  After  that  benefactor  followed 
palace.  Laocoon  is  represented  witli  his  two  Zeno,  the  rhetorician ;  and  his  son  Polemo,  the 
sons,  with  two  hideous  serpents  clinging  round  renowned  sophist,  who  flourished  at  Smyrna; 
his  body,  gnawing  it,  and  injecting  their  poison,  but  was  buried  here  by  the  Syrian  gate,  near 
Virgil  has  given  us  the  following  beautinil  de-  which  were  the  sepulchres  or  coffins  of  his  an* 
scription  of  the  fact : —  cestors.    This  city  was  often  damaged  by  earth - 

lUi  a^mme  ccrto  quakes,  and  restored  by  its  own  opulence  or  by 

Laocoonto  pctunt.  ^rimum  parva  duorum  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  About 

Corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  aterque  ^9^^^  !*  ^!?  Possessed  by  the  Turks,  and  suK- 

ImpUcat,  et  miseros  morsu  depascitur  artus.  mitted  to  Dncas,  general  of  the  emperor  Alexius. 

Post,  ipsum  auxilio  subeiintem  ac  tela  ferentem  In  1120  the  Turks  sacked  some  of  the  cities  of 
Corripiunt,  spirisque  li|aDt  ingentibus :  et  jam  Phrygia  by  the  Meander,  but  were  defeated  by 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  coUo  squamea  circum  the  emperor  John  Coranenus,  who  took  Laodi- 
Terga  dati,  superant  capiie  et  cervicibus  altis.  caea,  and  repaired  the  walls.    About  1161  it  was 

llle  simul  manibus  tendit  divellcre  nodes,  again  unfortified.     Many  of  the  inhabiUnts  were 

Perfusus  saaie  vittas  atroqw  veneno :  then  killed,  with  their  bishop,  or  carried  intocap^ 

Clamorei  smiul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tolht.  tj^j^    ^     ^^^  r^^^^^      I„  ^f^^  ^^^  q^,^^„  ^ 

jEaeid,  hb.  u.  ver.  212,  &c.  ^^^  Frederic  Barbarossa,  going  by  Laodicea 

This  statue  exhibits  the  most  astonishing  dignity  with  his  army  toward  Syria  on  a  crusade,  was 

and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  most  received  so  kindly  that  he  prayed  on  his  knees 

excruciating  torments.     Pliny  says  of  it,  that  it  for  the  prosperity  of*  the  people.     About  1196 

is  '  opus  omnibus,  pictureic   et  statuarin*  artis,  this  region,  with  Caria,  was  dreadfully  ravaged 

pra>ferendum.'     *  Laocoon,*  Dr.  Gillies  observes,  by  the  Turks.    The  sultan,  on  the  invasion  of 

'  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph   of  Grecian  the  Tartars,  in  1255,  gave  laodicea  to  the  Ro- 

sculpture;  since  bodily  pain,  the  grossest  and  mans;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and 

roost  ungovernable  of  all  our  passions,  am]  that  it  soon  returned  to  the  Turks.     It  is  now  totally 

pain  united  with  anguish  and  torture  of  mind,  ruined  and  deserted.    Several  remains  of  its  an- 
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cient  grrandeur  are,  howevet,  sUll  to  be  seen;  strongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.    In  the  midst  of 

^rticularly  the  ruins  of  two  theatres  and  an  his  fear  and   hesitati  m,   Ucrcules  came   and 

amphitheatre.     The  memoiy  of  this   place  is  offered  to  deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public 

consecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the  seven  calamity,  if  Laomedon  would  promise  to  reward 

churches  to  which  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horses.    The  king 

addressess  lumself.  consented ;  but,  when  the  monster  was  destroyed, 

Laodicea,  or  Laodicxa,  in  anc'.ent  geogra-  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  therefore 

phy,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  sea-coast.  Accord-  Hercules  besieged  Troy  and  took  it.  Laomedon 

ing  to  Strabo,  it  was  a  towu  of  Seleucis,  extremely  was  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years ; 

well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.    The  bis  daughter  Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to 

country  about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  Telamon,   one  of  }Iercules*s  attendants;  and 

The  city  w;i3  r.amed  from  Laodice,  mother  of  Priam  a%  as  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 

Seleucus,  the  founder  of  it.    It  is  now  called  upon  his  father's  throne.  According  to  Hyginus, 

Ladikieh.  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 

LAODICE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  against  Laomedon,  because  he  refused  to  offer 

of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  became  enamoured  on  their  altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  tlie  first-bom  of 

of  Acamas,  son  of  Theseus,  when  he  came  with  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

Diomedes  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  with  an  em-  LAON,  a  decayed  town  of  France,  on  the  Ar- 

bassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Helen.    She  don,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne. 

had  a  son  by  Acamas,  whom  she  called  Munitus.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1115,  is  a  fine  building. 

She  afterwards  married  Helicaon,  son  of  Ante-  with  five  lofty  turrets :  there  are  also  a  number 

nor,  and  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia.     Some  call  of  other  churches  and  chapels ;  two  hospitals, 

her  Astyoche.    When  Troy  was  sacked  by  the  and  a  theatre.     Its  chief  trade  is  in  the  wine  of 

Greeks,  Laodice  threw  herself  down  from  the  the  vicinity,  but  tliere  are  some  small  manufac- 

top  of  a  tower,  and  was  killed. — Homer.    Also  tures  of  linen,  stockings,  hats,  and  nails.  There 

the  name  of  the  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months  was  a  sharp  action  here  between  the  Prussians 

before  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo  and  the  French  in  March,  1814.    It  is  twenty 

had  introduced  himself  into  her  bed,  and  had  miles  north-east  of  Soissons,  and  seventy-seven 

presented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on  which  north-east  of  Paris. 

was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  command-  LAOS,  a  central  kingdom  of  India,  beyond 

ing  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon  as  bom.  the  Ganges,  extending  from  about  12*^  to  IB? 

This  dream  appeared  the  more  wonderful,  when  N.  lat.    To  the  north  it  is  said  to  be  bounded 

in  the  morning  she  discovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  by  Lactho  and  Tunquin ;  to  the  south  by  Canw 

answering  the  same  description.    Not  only  the  bodia ;  to  the  east  by  Tunquin  and  Cochin  Cbi- 

son  that  she  brought  forth  called  Seleucus,  but  na;  and  to  the  west  by  Siam.    The  exact  limits 

«dso  all  his  successors  of  the  house  of  the  Seleu-  of  this  province,  however,  have  never  been  ascer- 

«idc,  had  the  mark  ofan  anchor  upon  their  thigh,  tained,  and  little  is  known  respecting  it  except 

— Jiutm.  through  the  report  of  the  earlier  Portuguese  and 

LAO-KIUN,  or  Lao-Tse,  a  Chinese  philoso-  Dutch  writers,  or  from  the  accounts  of  Tunquin- 

pher,  who  founded  the  sect  of  Tao-sse.    He  was  ese  and  Chinese  merchants,  communicated  to  the 

l>om  A.  A.  C.  603,  and  died  in  an  advanced  age,  missionaries.    Accoiding  to  these,  the  province 

lea  ring  to  his  disciples  a  book  called  Tao-te,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  poorly  cultivated,  the 

being  a  collection  of  5000  sentences.    His  mo-  largest  collected  population  being  at  the  village 

rality  resembles  that  of  Epicunis.  See  Chinese,  of  Hanniah,  and  amounting  only  to  about  4000 

LAOMEDON,  in  fabulous  history,  king  of  or  5000  persons,  many  of  them  strangers,  settled 

Troy,  was  son  of  Ilus,  and  married  Strymo,  there  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  The  inhabitants 

called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leucippe,  by  whom  he  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Siamese  called  the  Laos 

had  Podarces,  'better  known  by  the  name  of  language,  and   are  said  to  have  many  books 

Priam  and  Hesione.  He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  among  them,  especially  translations  from  the 

and  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Bali :  the  Siamese  denominate  the  two  principal 

Jupiter  had   banishea  from  heaven,  and  con-  tribes  Chong>mai  and  Lanchang.    According  to 

demned  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Laome-  Mr.  Hamilton,  some  of  the  most  celebrated 

don  for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  founders  of  the  Budhoo  religion  have  left  remark- 

Laomedon  refused  to  reward  the  gods  for  their  able  vesnges  ox  themselves  here,  and  devotees 

labors :  and  soon  af^er  his  territories  were  laid  pretend  to  trace  the  sacre<1  5icp«  of  Pra-ku-ku- 

waste  by  Neptune,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  son,    Pra-kon-na-kon,    Pra-putha-^at-sop,    and 

by  a  pestilence  from  Apollo.     Sacrifices  were  Pra-sa-mutta-ko-dum.   The  people  are  warlike : 

ofTerea    to   the    offended   divinities ;    but    the  great  believers  in  magic ;  and  under  but  a  nomi- 

calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased,  and  nothing  nal   subjection   to  Cochin  China.     Elephants, 

could  appease  the  gods,  according  to  the  words  superior  gum  lac,  rubies,  topazes,  pearls,  and 

of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expose  to  a  sea-  fancy  gold  articles;  ivory,  musk,  bamboos, wax, 

monster  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  and  cotton,  are  the  exports  of  this  region;  the 

appeared,  the  marria<^eable  maidens  were  assem-  imports  fire>arms  and  gunpowder,  silk  stuffs,  oil, 

bled,  and  the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  salt,  and  salt  fish. 

doomed  to  death  for  the  good  of  her  country.  LAP,?i.s.,t;.«.&t>.  n.^^      Sax.   Ixj^^e;    Goth. 

When  this  calamity  had  continued  for  five  or  Lap'dog,                     }  Teut.  Bele.  and  Dan. 

six  years,  the  lot  feil  upon  Hesione,  Laomedon *s  Lap'ful,                     [  /cp;  Swed.  iapp  (any 

daughter.    The  kins  was  unwilling  to  part  with  Lai''pet,                      f  ihingbroad  ana  loose), 

a  daughter  whom  he   loved   with  uncommon  Lap' wing,                   |  See  Flap.    The  loose 

tenderness,  but  his  refusal  would  irritate  more  Lap'work.                 J  part  of  a  garment;  or 
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thai  which  may  be  folded  up  at  pleasure;  the 
clothes  spread  over  the  knees,  more  generally 
applied  to  thi<«  part  of  female  dress :  to  lap  is  to 
wrap  or  twi^t  round,  or  to  involve ;  also  to  be 
spread  or  turned  over  any  thing:  a  lapdog  is  a 
dog  nursed  in  the  lap :  lappet,  a  loose  part  of 
the  head-dress:  hipwing,  a  bird  remarkable  for 
its  long  wings:  lapwork  is  work  the  parts  of 
which  are  wrapped  interchangeably  over  each 
other. 

One  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gourds  his  lajtftU,  and  shred  them  into  the  not  of 
pottage.  2  Atngs. 

And  bad  this  lemant  that  \m  prively 
Shulde  this  childe  ml  softe  wind  and  wrappe. 
With  alle  circumstances  tendrely, 
And  carry  it  in  a  cofre  or  in  a  lappe,       ChaMC€r, 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap. 
And  fills  with  flowers  fair  Flora's  painted  Uip, 

Spetugr, 
Upon  a  day,  as  love  lay  sweetly  slumbering 

All  in  his  mother's  lap, 
A  sentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murmuring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap.  id. 

As  through  the  flowering  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  tap. 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Id. 
I'll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady's  iap.    Shaktptare, 
Our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er-lust-wearied  Antony.  Id. 

The  Thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  dismal  conflict. 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him.  id.  Macbeth. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  tap  me. 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  nve  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

ShaJupeare. 
Ah  I  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet,  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse : 

Far  from  her  nest  the  tapmng  cries  away ; 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  cune. 

U. 
Heaven's  almighty  sire 
Melts  on  the  bosom  of  his  love,  and  pours 
Himself  into  her  tap  in  fruitful  showers. 

Crathaw. 
Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.  MUUm. 

Men  expect  that  religion  should  cost  them  no 
pains,  ana  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their 
lapt.  TUloUon. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  hia  mother's  tap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,. he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began : 
Ketchless  of  laws,  aflects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne. 

Drydtn. 
Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy; 
Her  gana^ts  spreads,  and  lapt  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  niffhtly  colds.   Id. 
These,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afiford, 
Would  save  their  lap^g  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Id. 
And  how  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns. 
The  warbling  nightingale  m  woods  complains. 

Id* 
Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  lendeis  t 
if  it  wiU  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money  these 
conjurers  bestow  unon  us,  is  but  like  the  void  and 


silver  which  old  women  believe   other  godjoivi 
bestow  by  whole  loftfiUlt  on  poor  credubus  gim. 

Utki. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  (ran  t 
tree,  he  lapt  rouikl  about  the  boughs,  to  keephinadf 
from  falling.  Grvw'i  Jfwews. 

A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills :  the  groond  is 
a  pack-thread  caul  woven,  into  which,  by  the  Indian 
women,  sre  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  tap-workf  the  quiUi 
of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of  the  young  ones  intiie; 
mixed  with  white  and  black  in  even  and  indeated 
waves.  li. 

The  upper  wings  are  opaoous;  at  their  hinder  ends^ 
where  tlfey  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of /a 
fly.  Qrn^ 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  l/op-dog,  to  ii|» 
prove  his  interest  with  the  lady.  CoUm. 

About  the  paper  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stifl"  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  tapped  several  times  a  slender  thread  of 
very  black  silk.  Newtmu 

Lap-dogt  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake; 

And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake.  Pop*. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  op 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  dish. 

9mjV»  Directum  to  a  Footma. 

Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conteations 
for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons,  iefi 
up  safely  m  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailifis  or  the 
manor.  U. 

How  nsturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  tappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantaas !  Id. 

Get  thee  to  Lamia's  tap!  Byreu. 

Lap,  v.  n.  &  v.  a.  Sax.  la)i|>ian ;  Belg.  lappen ; 
Dan.  lalte;  Fr.  lanmer,  taper;  Arm.  iapa;  Lat. 
tambo  (to  lick).  'To  feed  by  licking  or  lappin^^ 
up ;  to  lick  up. 

For  all  the  rest 
TheyOl  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  tape  milk. 

StuiluDsan. 

Upon  a  bull 
Two  horrid  lions  rampt,  and  seind,  and  tugged  off, 

bellowing  still. 
Both  men  and  don  came|;  yet  they  tore  the  hide, 
and  lapt  their  fill.  Chapmmn*t  Iliad. 

The  dogs  bv  the  river  Nilus*  side  being  thintj. 
lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.         Digt^ii. 
They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and  so 
tne  fox  fell  to  tapping  himself,  and  bade  his  guest 
heartily  welcome.  L'Eetnnge. 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  for 
mastication  and  deglutition,  in  man,  by  licking ;  is 
the  dog  and  cat  kind  by  tapping.    Ray  an  CreaSiam. 

LAPATHUS,  Lapetuds,  or  Lepituus,  in 
ancient  geography,  a  town  on  the  north  side  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  port  or  station  for  ships,  and  a 
cognominal  river.  It  was  I  milt  by  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  according  to  Scylax;  by  Belus, 
king  of  Tyre,  according  to  Alexander  Ephesiiis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  built  by  a  colonv  of 
Spartans ;  and  one  of  the  nine  kings  rwi'deJ 
here,  the  last  of  whom  was  Pisistratus,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
had  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus.  It  is  now 
called  Lapitha. 

LAPU YSTIUM,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  and  where  Aduunas  wa* 
about  to  sacrifice  Phryxus  and  Helle,  when  Jo- 
Diter  saved  them  by  sending  a  ram  witha  goldm 
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LAPICIDE,».«. 
Lap'i  DAiiY,  n.  1.  &  adj, 
Lap'idate,v.  a. 
Lapida'tion,  n.i, 
Lapio'eous,  adj. 


Lat.  lapicida^  lapido,  kind  of  medium  between  prose  and  verse;  the 

from  lapu,  a  stone.   A  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be 

stone-<:utter: lapidary,  avoided.    Cicero  has  prescribed  the  rules  of  it: 

and  lapidist,  a  dealer  Accedat  oportet  oratio  varia,  vehemens,  plena 

in  stones.    For  lapi-  spihtus.    Omnium  sententiarum  gravitate,  om- 


Lapides'cence,  n.i.    |  dary,  as  an  adjective,  nium  verborum  ponderibus,  est  utendum. 

Lapides'cent,  <u^.        see  below.    Lapidate,  LAPIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geog;raphical 

Lapidxf'ic,  od^'.             to  stone,  and  to  kill  by  measure  denoting  a  mile;  because  miles  were 

LAPiDiFicA'TioM,n.s.     stoning:    lapideous,  distinguished  by  erecting  a  stone  at  the  end  of 

Lap'i DisT,  n.s.          J  stony:    lapiaescence,  each;  from  the  number  marked  on  which  the 

a  concretion  of  the  nature  of  stone:  lapidescent,  length  of  way  from  Rome  might  be  known. 

turning  or  growing  to  stone :  iapidific,  forming  The  device  is  by  Plutarch  ascribed  to  Caius 

stones.  Gracchus.    This  was  more  accurately  executed 

Induratioo  or  lapi^fieation  of  substances  more  soft  ^V  Augustus,  who  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the 

is  another  degree  of  condensation.                Baean.  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  coma  fouile,  in  subterraneous  distinguished  by  stones,  were  terminated.    The 

cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  foand  in  Germany,  same  thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  provinces. 

which  are  but  the  Ufiducemaes,  and  petrelactive  mu-  Hence  the  phrases  tertius  lapis,  centesimus  lapis, 

Utions,  of  hard  bodies.                               Bnunu.  &c.,  for  three,  100,  &c.,  miles ;  and  sometimes 

As  a  cock  was  taming  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied  a  the  ordinal  number  without  lapis,  as  ad  duode- 

diamond :  Well,  says  he,  this  sparkline  foolery  now  cimum,  &c.,  at  the  twelfth  mile  distant 

to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of  him ;  Lapis  Aquilje.     See  JEtites. 

but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  bartey-coraliad  been  L^p,9  Assios,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 

wort^  forty^  t.  .  .   ,.    ,    .f'  ^'^'     ancients,  the  name  of  a  stone,  called  also  sarco- 

There  might  nul  down  mto  the  Uutideous  matter,    ^k«-„-  ««*«.  :•-  .^»a.  «r  <«»«... »«;,«^  a^^u    c*«. 

befom  it  .^concreted  into  a. tone,  i^nTi^l  toad!    P^agus,  from  its  power  of  consummg  flesh.  See 

which  might  lemain  there  imprisoned,  till  the  matter  o^hcophaous.          -.      ,     .    ,      ,. 

about  iTSere  condensed.                                Bay.  ^apis  Lazuli.    The  lapis  laiuU,  or  azure 

Hafdness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other  »tone,  is  a  copper  ore,  venr  com|>act  and  hard, 

bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  that  art  in  tain  «>  M  to  take  a  high  polish,  and  is  worked  »nto 

endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious  stones  of  *  P«at  variety  of  toys.     It  is  found  in  detached 

chymists  in  imitation  being  easily  detected  by  an  or-  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  color,  vanegated  with 

dinaiy  I^ndiit.                                                   Id,  clouds  of  white,  and  veihs  of  a  shining  gold 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidific,  as  well  as  saline  princi-  ^ol^ :  to  it  the  painters  are  indebted  for  their 

pie,  being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing  regular  beautiful  ultra-marine  color,  which  is  only  a 

stones.                                                        Grew,  calcination  of  lapis  lazuli.    It  is  a  combination 

Of  aU  the  many  sorU  of  tiic  gem  kmd  reckoned  up  «^  ^^  «!><»»>  28  lime,  14-5  alumina,  3  oxide  of 
by  Uie  lapidarUi,  there  are  not  above  tiiree  or  four  Von,  65  sulphate  of  lime,  and  2  water,  accord- 
that  are  original.         Woodtoard*s  Natural  History,  ing  to  Klaproth.    This  blue  does  not  suffer  any 

Blank  verse  makes  some  approach  to  tiiat  which  alteration  by  tiie  contact  of  air.  The  finest  speci  • 

is  called  the  lapidary  style  ;  has  neither  the  eauness  "i^M  come  from  China,  Persia,  and  Great  Bu  • 

of  proae,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  charia.  It  was  formerly  exhibited  as  a  purgative 

tires  by  long  continuance.                          Jofauon.  and  vomit,  and  given  m  epilepsy. 

The  lapidariu  emplov  a  considerable  quantity  of  Lapis   Mutabilis,   the    cnangeable    stone ; 

diamond  in  powder,  which  they  use  with  steel  in-  called  also  hydrophanes,  from  Gr.  vdmpy  wa- 

strumenu  to  divide  pebbles  and  precious  stones.  ter,  and  ^vw,  to  shine,  on  account  of  its  trans- 

Farka*9  Chemical  Cateehimn.  parency  in   water.    There  are  three  of  these 

Lapidary  is  chiefly  used  for  an  artificer,  stones  in  the  British  Museum,  the  largest  of 
who  cuts  precious  stones.  Dealers  in  precious  them  about  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone,  but  of  an 
stones  are  rather  sWled  jewellers.  The  art  of  oval  form.  It  is  opaque  and  colored  like  » 
cutting  these  is  of  great  antiquity.  Various  common  yellow  pea;  it  may  be  scratched, 
machines  are  employed  in  cutting  precious  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  common 
stones,  according  to  their  quality.  The  diamond,  knife,  notwithstanding  which  it  seems  to  leave  a 
which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of  mark  upon  glass,  it  dois  not  ferment  with 
soft  steel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond-dust,  nitrous  acid.  When  it  has  iJn  some  hours  in 
tempered  with  olive  oil,  which  also  serves  to  water,  it  becomes  transparent,  and  of  a  yellow 
polish  it.  The  oriental  ruby,  sapphire,  an^  amber  color.  The  change  beg'ns  soon  afte"  the 
topaz,  are  cut  on  a  copper  wheel,  with  diamond-  immersion,  and  at  one  end  in  form  of  a  little 
dust  tempered  with  olive  oil.  and  are  polished  spot;  but  in  a  small  one  o^  the  baine  kind  the 
on  another  copper  wheel  with  tripoh  and  water,  transparency  begins  round  the  edges.  By  de- 
Hyacinths,  emeralds,  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  grees  the  spot  increases,  until  the  whole  stone 
and  other  stones,  not  of  inferior  hardness,  are  becomes  uniformly  clear  throughout :  when  out 
cut  on  a  leaden  wheel  with  smalt  and  water,  and  of  the  water  it  loses  its  transparency,  first  at  one 
polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  tripoU.  The  tur-  end,  and  then  gradually  over  the  remainder, 
qoois,  girasol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  polished  on  until  the  whole  has  become  opaque;  which 
a  wooden  wheel  with  tripoli.  Lapidary  is  also  change  happens  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  be- 
used  for  a  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds,  come  transparent.  This  change  is  not  entirel> 
Sec,  of  precious  stones.  peculiar  to  the  hydrophanes.  Bergman  informs 
Lapidary  Style  denotes  the  style  proper  us,  that  some  steatites  produce  the  same  eflfeci ; 
for  monumental  or  other  inscriptions.    This  is  a  and  M.  Magellan,  that  the  crust  of  chalcedonies 
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\fHi  tgatos  frequently  produce  the  same  s^pear-  diseases  of  the  eyes.    Chambers  reckons  it  a 

ftiire.     Messrs.  Bnicknian  aod  Veltheim  were  species  of  morochthus ;  and  says  it  is  found  at 

(iK*  first  who  panicularly  enquired    iuto  the  Gosselar,  in  Saxony.    It  is  of  a  smooth  and  re« 

naiure  of  ihis  stone,  and  investigated  its  proper-  gular  texture;  very  heavy;   the  surface  shining^ 

:*es.    Their  accouni  19  «s  follows  : — As  soon  and  the  color  a  pale  green. 

as  the  stone  is  put  into  water,  it  exhales  a  musty  LAPITHA,  a  villagi:  of  Cyprus :  according  to 

smell,  several  air  bubbles  arise,  and  it  becomes  the  abbe  Mariti,  the  longest  and  most  extensive 

(^dually  trans {)areiit.    Some  of  the  stones  be-  in  the  island.    It  was  anciently  called  Lapithus. 

come  colorless  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  Besides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  situation,  it  fur- 

tniniparent ;  others  have  a  more  or  less  deep  nisbes  the  best  productions  in  the  country ;  and, 

yellow   color ;    some  acquire  a  beautiful  ruby  though  Cjrprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant 

color;  and  others  again  a  fine  color  of  mother-of-  in  fruits,  Lapitha  seems  a  favored  spot  in  this 

pearl,   or  of  a  bluish  opal.    Whatever  be  the  respect,  and  may  be  called  the  gaioen  of  the 

color  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  hydrophanes  is  island. 

immersed,  it  gains  only  its  usual  degree  of  LAPITHTJS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of 
transparency  with  the  color  peculiar  to  it.  When  Apollo,  by  Stilbe,  and  brother  to  Centaurus. 
we  look  at  it  in  its  moist  state,  we  perceive  a  LAPLACE  (Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de),   a 
luminous  point  varying  its  situation  as  the  posi«  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom 
tion  of  the  eye  is  altered.     This  luminous  point  1749,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Normandy, 
is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Bnickman,  the  imme-  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him. 
diate  image  of.  the  sun,  but  a  reflection  of  that  self  by  his  knowledge  of  analysis  and  the  highest 
image  refracted  in  the  substance  of  the  stone  branches  of 'geometry.    Laplace  was  chosen  a 
itselfy  a  phenomenop  which  probably  gave  rise  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  one  of  the 
to  its  name  of  oculus  mundi.     Bruckman  left  a  forty  of  the  French  academy,  and  member  of  the 
piece  of  this  stone,  weighing  thirty-five  grains,  bureau  des  longitudes.    In   1796  appeared  his 
seven  hours  in  water,  the  space  requisite  to  make  famous  work,  Exposition  du  Syst^me  du  Monde, 
it  perfectly  transparent;  and  in  that  time  he  Laplace  did  not  remain  a  stranger  to  politics, 
found  that  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight,  and,  aAer  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  was  made  mi- 
The  hydrophanes  becomes  much  sooner  transpar  nister  of  the  interior  by  the  first  consul.    In  a 
Tent  when  put  into  hot  water;  and  the  same  report  to  the  senate  in  1805,  Laplace  proved  the 
happens  if  it  be  dipped  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  necessity  of  restoring  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
ratner  a  very  dilute  Bolution  of  alkali.    When  and  abolishing  that  of  the  republic.    His  prin- 
dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  becomes  very  quickly  cipal  works  are  his  Traits  de  M^canique  celeste; 
transparent,  and  will  continue  so  on  account  of  iiis  Th^orie  du  Mouvement  des  Planetes;  Essai 
the  strong  attraction  of  that  acid  for  moisture,  sur  les  Probabilities ;   and  Tli^rie  analytique 
which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmosphere  as  is.  des  Probabilit6s.    In  1814,  Laplace  voted  for 
necessary  to  keep  the  stone  transparent ;  but  its  the  abdication    of    Napoleon,    and    the    king 
opacity  will  return  if  it  be  dif^ea  in  an  alkaline  created  him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  marquis, 
liquor  and  afterwards  dried.  During  the  hundred  days,  he  did  not  appear  at 
Lapis  Nephritictjs,  or  jaspachates,  the  jade  the  Tuileries.    He  died  March  5,  1827.     His 
stone,  a  genus  of  siliceous  earths.    It  gives  fire  M^anique  celeste  has  been  translated,  with  a 
with  steel,  and  is  semitransparent  like  flint.     It  Commentary    by   doctor    Bowditch,    of   Bos- 
does  not  harden  in  the  fire,  but  melts  in  the  ton. 

focus  of  a  burning  glass  into  a  transparent  green  LAPLAND,  a  northern  region  of  Europe, 

elass  with  some  bubbles.      A  species  brought  now  possessed  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  is  bounder 

from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  America,  ed  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the 

called   circoncision  stone,  melts  easier  in  the  east  by  the  White  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Swe- 

focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glass  far  less  hard  den,  and    on  the    west  by  Norway  and   the 

than  the  stone  itself.    The  jade-stone  is  unctuous  Atlantic.      Taking    64®    of    N.    lat.    for    its 

to  the  touch ;  whence  Kirwan  thinks  that  it  con-  southern    limit,    its     breadth    from    north    to 

tains  a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  south  will  be  500  miles,  and  its  length,  from 

magnesia.    The  specific  gravity  is  from  2*970  Cape  Orlov,  on  the  White  Sea,  to  the  entrance 

to  3*389;  the  texture  granular,  with  a  greafiy  of  Saltersfiord  on  the  Atlantic,  about  700  miles, 

look,  but  exceedingly  hard,  being  superior  in  The  superficial  extent  is  computed  at  150,000 

Ibis  respect  even  to  quartz.    It  is  infusible  in  square  miles,  of  which  the  total  population  is 

the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  dissolved  in  acids  without  supposed  not  to  exceed  60,000. 

a  particular  management ;  though  M.  Saussure  Lapland   was   divided    formerly  into    three 

extracted  iron  from  it.    Sometimes  it  is  met  with  parts,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  or  Norwe- 

of  a  whitish  milky  color  from  China ;  but  mostly  gian  Lapland ;  tlie  first,  the  most  dreary  divisioc 

of  a  deep  or  pale  green  from  America.    The  .  of  the  whole,  consisted  of  three  districts,  Bella* 

common  lapis  nephriticus  is  of  a  gray,  yellow*  *  moreskoi,  Maremanskoi,  and  Tcrskoi;  but  these 

ish,  or  olive  color.    It  is  so  named  from  its  sup-  are  now  all  included  in  the  general  appellation 

posed  quality  of  giving  ease  in  nephritic  pains,  of  the  circle  of  Kola,  which  includes  also  Kemi> 

^hen  applied  externally  to  the  loins.     It  may  Lapmark  (or  the  tract  to  the  east  of  tlie  rivei 

b^  diitmguished  from  all  oUier  stones  by   its  Torneo),  which  >vas  ceded  by  Sweden  in  1809. 

^nlness,  semipellucidity,  and  specific  gravity.  Swedish   Lapland,   sometimes    called    Lapland 

U\pi»TiiYiTES,  in  the  ancient  materia  medica,  Proper,  is  subdivided  into  the  six  provinces  of 

^    indurated  clay  approaching  to  the  nature  of  Torneo-Laproark,  Lulea- Lapmark,  Pitbea-Lap- 

%  i^vtiv.     '                   ^n  Kgypt,  and  used  in  mark,  Umea-Lapmark,  Jamtland- Lapmark,  and 
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Asele-Lapmark ;  belonging  at  the  present  time  at  an  expense  for  which  the  produce  scarcely 
to  tlie  lehn  or  government  of  Umea.  Norwegian  pays.  The  iron  has  the  defect  also,  it  is  said,  of 
Lapland,  or  Finmark,  now  also  belongs  to  being  brittle  when  cold,  and  of  requiring  a  mix- 
Sweden.    It  is  the  roost  northerly  of  all.  ture  witii  more  tenacious  roelal.     Copper  mines 

Lapland  is  a  huge  congeries  of  stupendous  are  also  found  in  Lapland ;  and  lead,  zinc,  and 
rocks  and  mountains,  interspersed  with  many  arsenic  are  not  uncommon.  At  Suappavara 
pleasant  valleys,  watered  by  a  vast  number  of  gold  has  been  found.  None  of  these  mineral 
rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  stores  are,  however,  profitably  managed :  fuel 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  being  greatly  wanted,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
The  natives  consider  it  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  bourhood  of  the  iron  mines.  In  some  districts 
and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  the  Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of 
than  its  vast  prospects  of  mountains,  hills,  forests,  ground  that  bear  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  bar- 
lakes,  rivers,  &c.,  if  the  climate  were  but  mo-  ley,  and  lye.  There  is  also  great  plenty  of 
derate ;  though  even  here  in  summer,  roses  are  berries ;  such  as  black  currants,  the  Norwegian 
seen  blowing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and 
rivers.  All  the  intervals  between  the  mountains  much  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic ;  rasp-berries, 
are  not,  however,  thus  engrossed  ;  great  part  of  cran-berries,  juniper-berries,  and  bilberries.  The 
the  country  being  covered  with  brown  dusky  tops  of  the  mountains  are  so  much  exposed  to 
forests  of  nr  and  pine  trees;  often  skirted  by  intense  cold,  and  tempests  of  snow  and  hail, 
wide  extended  morasses,  the  stagnating  waters  of  that  no  tree  will  grow  near  the  summit;  but,  in 
which  in  summer  produce  myriads  of  mischievous  parts  more  sheltered,  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine 
insects.  The  country,  however,  aboui^s  with  ex-  and  fir,  grow  naturally  as  if  they  had  been 
cellent  springs,  and  is  remarkable  for  some  sur-  planted  by  art  ia  rows  at  regular  distances,  and 
prising  cataracts,  in  which  the  water  tumbles  over  without  anynndergrowth.  Some  parts  of  Lapland 
frightful  precipices,  and  dashes  among  the  rocks  produce  the  service  tree,  the  willow,  the  poplar, 
with  amazing  impetuosity.  the  elder,  and  the  cornel.    The  angelica  is  greatly 

The  mountains  between  the  latitude  of  67**  esteemed  by  the  natives  who  use  it  in  their  food, 
and  69°  rise  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  6000  The  acetosa,  or  sorrel,  also  grows  in  great  plenty, 
feet :  2700  being  the  general  line  of  perpetual  besides  various  kinds  of  grass,  heath,  fern,  and 
congelation.    The  Torneo,  Kemi,   Lulea,   and  moss,  enumerated  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  La- 
Pitea  are  its  principal  rivers.    We  may  add  the  ponica.     But  the  vegetable  which  is  the  most 
Yana  and  Altan  to  the  north-east.     Some  of  abundant,  and  of  most  extensive  use,  is  the 
these  rivers  traverse  considerable  lakes;  but  all  lichen  rangiferus.     The  Laplanders  boil   it  in 
are  in  winter  comparatively  small  streams.    The  broth  as  a  cordial  and  restorative.     They  like- 
principal   lakes  are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  wise  use  one  species  of  it  as  a  soft  and  whole- 
Windel,  the  Oreavan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  some  bed  for  their    new-born  children.     See 
Lula ;  die  lakes  of  Kartoni,  Kali,  Torneo,  and  Lichen.    The  quantity  of  any  grain  raised  here 
Enara.      Some  of   these   extend  forty  or  fifty  is  insignificant :   the  most  remarkable  agricul- 
leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great  number  ot-  turalists  are  the   Finnish  -  colonists,  who  have 
islands:  Stor-avan  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  raised  corn  at  Alten,  in  TO**  lat,  considered  tiie 
300 ;  and  Enara,  in  latitude  69^  still  more.  The  farthest  limit  of  its  growth, 
maritime  districts  are  of  uniform  and   rather        Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infested  witli 
mild  temperature ;   the  winters  are  not  severe  a  great  number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with 
for  the  latitude,  but  the  summers  are  raw  and  whom  the  inhabitants  wage  perpetual  war.    The. 
foggy :   in  the  interior  the  winter  is  intensely  most  honorable  exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is 
cold,  and  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  valleys  very  to  kill  a  bear ;  and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps 
acceptable  and  important  for  a  few  months.    At  with  a  small  plate  of  lead  or  pewter  for  every 
Nortn  Cape,  lat.  71°  11'  30',  the  mean  annual  bear  they  have  slain.    The  country  abounds  also 
temperature  is  6°  higher  than  at  Enontekis  in  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters,  which  live  here 
the  interior,  lat.  68°  30'.    Yet,  at  the  latter,  the  unmolested,  and  find  plenty  of  fish  for  their  sub- 
thermometer  rises  in  July  to  64°,  while  at  the  sistence.    The  forests  furnish  haimts  to  a  great 
Cape  it  seldom  reaches  50°.    The  summer  may  number  of  beautiful  martens  and  squirrels ;  as 
be  said  to  begin  in  both  regions  in  May,  and  well  as  to  the  zibeling  or  sable,  whose  skin  is 
end  in  September.    Secondary  rock  formations  extremely  valuable ;  together  with  ermines,  wea- 
are  unknown  here  in  the  north  ;  and  the  primi-  sels,  hares,  &c.    Large  black  cats  often  attend 
tive  (gnejss)  is  much  more  common  than  the  the  Laplanders  in  hunting,  and  curs  are  also 
transition.    The  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  some  trained  to  the  game.     But  the  most  remarkable 
places  is  immense.     It  generally  lies  in  large  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein-deer.  See  Cervus. 
strata,  one  of  which,  at  Junossuv^ndo,  in  lat.  These  animals,  so  useful  in  various  respects  to 
67°  30',  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick  in  the  natives,  are  kept  at  no  expense.     In  summer 
one  mine,  and  from  forty-two  to  ibrty-five  in  they  feed    upon  grasses  and  alpine  plants ;  in 
.  another.     Another  at  Lussavara  is  1 70  feet,  and  winter  upon  the  lichen  rangiferus,  or  rein-deer 
ODC  at  Suappavara,  in  lat.  67°  3B\  190  feet  in  litchen,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  so  abundant 
thickness  ;   while  at  Kirunavara,    lat.  67°  58',  as   in  many  parts  almost  totally  to  cover  the 
about  ten  miles  from  Juckasjaerfoi,  the  bed  has  ground  for  several  miles.    This  animal  is  in  fact 
been  actually  dug  to  a  depth  of  800  feet.    The  the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives.     The   poorer 
ore,  almost  always  magnetic,  is  sent  to  the  smelt-  classes  have  from*  fifty  to  200  of  them  ;  the  m'd- 
ing  for^re  of  Torne-ofors,  a  distimct  of  forty  or  die  classes  from  300  to  700;  and  the  affluent 
fifty  miles,  on  small  sledges  d.'itwn  by  rein-deer«  often  above  1000  head.    The  females  are  driven 
Vol  XII.  2  I 
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home  rooming  and  evenin^^  to  be  milked;  and  fish.    Not  long  since  ibey  had  no  bread,  bat 

the  herds,  when  numerous,  are  unremittingly  at-  used  the  inner  rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and 

tended  both  by  men  and  dogs  day  and  night,  ground,  and  dried  fish  reduced  to  powder.  They 

Men  and  boys,  wives  and  daughters,  according  make  confections  and  decoctions  of  berries,  ait  • 

to  Dr.  Clarke,  take  the  post  of  watching  by  turns,  gelica,  and  sorrel,  which  they  use  as  preserve- 

twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  and  each  goes  out  with  tires  against  the  scurvy. 

several  dogs,  which  belong  in  property  to  that        The  Laplander  enjoys  almost  unixKerrupted 

individual  whose  commands  alone  they  will  obey,  health  by  temperance  and  exercise ;  but  is  very 

The  former  guards  in  the  mean  while  return  with  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  even  to   blindness^ 

their  hungry  dugs.    Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  from  the  smoke  of  his  hut,  and  the  fires  to  which 

happens  that  eight  or  twelve  dogs  march  over  the  they  are  almost  continually  exposed.      Some 

heads  of  the  persons  sleeping  in  the  gamme  in  waste  away  in  consumptions;  others  are  afflicted 

quest  of  comfortable  spots  for  themselves  to  rest  with  rheumatic  pains  and  the  scurvy ;  and  a  few 

in ;  and,  when  the  Laplander  returns  wearied  to  are  subject  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.     For  the 

his  gamme,  he  always  willingly  shares  his  rein-  cure  of  all  their  internal  disorders,  they  use  the 

deer  flesh  and  his  soup  with  his  dog,  which  he  decoction  of  a  certain  species  of  moss ;  and, 

would  hardly  do  with  either  father  or  mother.  when  this  cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the 

Here  are  found  small  breeds  of  oxen,  cows,  stalks  of  angelica  in  the  milk  of  the  reio-deer. 

dogs,  sheep,  and  goats  :  the  last  two  uncommon-  To  their  wounds  they  apply  the  turpentine  tltat 

ly  prolific.    Birds  are  also  numerous,  and  Lap-  drops  firom  the  fir-tree.  When  frost-bitten  (thoagh 

land  contains  many  peculiar  to  itself.    The  most  this  seldom  happens),  they  thrust  a  hot  iron  into 

remarkable  is  the  bird  of  *  a  Imndred  tongues,'  a  cheese  made  of  rein-deer's  milk,  and,  with  the 

or  Swedish  mocking  bird,  extolled  for  the  beau^  iat  that  drops  from  it,  anoint  the  frozen  member, 

of  its  plumage  and  variety  of  its  tones.    The  seas  which  generally  recovers.    But  they  often  live 

abound  in  fish,  and  the  rivers  and. lakes  in  ex-  to  the  age  of  100  without  feeling  any  disease; 

cellent  salmon,  pike,  perch,  trout,  eels,  and  char,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Laplander  in 

Against  the  insects,  which  in  summer  prove  a  old  age  hunting,  fowling,  skaiting,  ana  perform- 

great  annoyance,  tiie  inhabitants  defena  them-  ing,  with  agility,  the  severest  exercises  of  Yds 

selves  by  keeping  their  tents  and  huts  as  fiiU  of  youth. 

smoke  as  possible.    The  Laplanders  are  low  in        The  summer  garb  of  the  men  consists  of  a 

stature,  ill  shaped;  have  remarkably  large  heads,  long  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  reaching  down  to  the 

and  harsh  features.     They  are,  however,  strong,  middle  of  the  leg,  and  girded  round  the  waist  by 

hardy,  and  robust ;  can  bear  incredible  fatigue ;  a  belt  or  girdle ;  from  which  hang  a  Norway 

and  the  stoutest  Norwegian,  it  is  said,  is  not  able  knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints,   matches, 

to  bend  the  bow  of  a  Laplander.    The  women  tobacco,  and  other  necessaries;  the  girdle  itself 

have  a  delicate  and  flond  complexion.     Both  being  decorated  with  brass  rings  and  chains, 

sexes  are  simple,  honest,  hospitaole,  and  timor-  "Their  caps  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  northern 

ous ;   but  their  timidity,  respects  war  alone ;  diver,  with  the  feathers  on ;  and  their  shoes  of 

for  to  many  other  species  of  dangers  they  expose  the  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards.   They 

themselves  with  surprising  intrepidity,  whether  wear  no  linen ;  but  the  garments  of  the  superior 

in  ascending  and  descending  mountains  and  pre-  ranks  are  of  a  finer  cloth;  and  tliey  delight  in 

cipices  with  their  snow  shoes  and  in  sledges,  or  varioiis  colors,  of  which  red  is  the  most  agreeable. 

in  venturing  amidst  whirlpools  and  cataracts  in  In  winter  they  are  totally  cased  up  in  coats, 

slender  boats  made  of  thin  fir  boards,  fastened  caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  rein^-deer  skins. 

together  with  thongs  of  leather,  sinews  of  wild  The  women's  apparel  difiers  very  little  from  that 

beasts,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs.    These  boats  of  the  men ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  oma> 

are  of  difierent  sizes,  from  two  to  six  yards  in  mented   with   rings,  chains,  needle-cases,  and 

length,  managed  with  oars,  and  caulked  with  toys,  that  sometimes  weigh  20  lbs.     In  u  inter, 

moss  so  tight  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  both  men  and  women  lie  in  their  furs ;  in  sum- 

The  Laplanders  are  partly  settled,  and  partly  mer  they  cover  themselves  entirely  with  coars*. 

roving:  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  with  coarse  blankets,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  gnau. 
cloth  :  the  farmer  are  fixed  in  small  villages  near        The  Laplanders  make  surprising  excursions 

the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fishing.  They  build  JJpon  the  snow  in  their  hunting  expeditions, 

their  cottages  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  by  placing  They  provide  themselves  with  a  pair  of  skates, 

acircleof  large  trees  or  poles  aslant  in  the  earth,  or  snow  shoes,  which  are  fir  boards   covered 

and  close  to  each  other,  so  that  their  tops  meet,  with  the  rough  skin  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in 

and  form  a  small  vent  for  the  issue  of  the  smoke:  such  a  manner  that  the  hair  rises  against  the 
the  ground  within  they  cover  with  branches  of    snow.    One  of  these  shoes  is  usually  as  long  as 

trees.    Their  domestic  utensils  are  nothing  but  a  the  person  who  wears  it;  the  other  is  about  a 

few  boxes,  baskets,  some  bowls  of  birch  wood,  foot  shorter.  The  feet  stand  in  the  middle,  and 
with  pots  and  kettles  made  of  brass  or  copper,  to  them  the  shoes  arc  fastened  by  thongs  or 
more  frequently  of  stone,  and  spoons  made  of  the  withes.  The  Laplander,  thus  equipped,  wields 
horn  of  the  rein-deer.  The  beds,  or  more  pro-  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which 
perly  the  sleeping  places,  are  on  logs  laid  on  there  is  a  round  ball  of  wood,  to  prevent  its 
each  side  of  the  fire-place.  In  spring  their  food  piercing  too  deep  in  the  snow ;  and  with  this 
consists  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water  fowls,  ne  stops  himself  occasionally.  By  means  of 
which  are  extremely  plentiful ;  in  summer  and  these  accoutrements  he  vill  travel  at  the  rate 
autumn,  of  the  birds  themselves:  and  in  winter,  of  sixty  miles  a-day,  without  being  fatigued; 
of  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  rein-deer  and  dried    ascending  steep  mountains,  and  sliding  down 
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again  with  amazing  swiftness.    The  Laplander  early  marriages.  Ver^  little  previous  ceremony  is 
is  also  proyided  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  used  upon  these  occasions ;  an   interchange  of 
rein-deer,  in  which  he  journeys  with  still  greater  presents,  and  copious  libations  oF  brandy,  are 
rapidity.    The  sledge,  called  pulka,  is  made  in  all  that  take  place  before  the  solemnisation  and 
the  form  of  a  small  boat,  with  a  convex  bottom,  consummation.  The  gifts  consist  of  rings,  spoons, 
that  it  may  slide  the  more  easily  over  the  snow :  cups  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  rix-doUars  in 
the  prow  is  sharp  and  pointed ;  but  the  sledge  specie,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  parties, 
is  flat  behind.    The  traveller  is  swathed  in  this  The  richest  make  also  other  gifts ;  such  as  silvei 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  stick  girdles,  and  silk  or  cotton  handkerchiefii  for  the 
in  his  hand  to  steer  the  vessel,  and  disengage  it  neck.     When  banns  have  been  published  in  the 
from  pieces  of  rock  or  stumps  of  trees  that  may  church,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case,  the 
chance  to  encounter  it  in  the  route.     He  must  marriage  immediately  succeeds  their  publication; 
also  balance  the  sledge  with  his  body,  otherwise  and  the  nuptials  are  consummated  in  one  of  the 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  being  overturned.    The  log-houses  near  the  church,  in  which  the  Lapps 
traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is  fastened  to  rein-  deposit  their  stores  for  the  annual  fair.     Upon 
deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  the  animal's  these  occasions,  the  bridegroom  treats  his  friends 
neck,  and  run  down  over  the  breast  between  the  with  brandy,  dried  rein-deer  flesh  cooked  with 
fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  connected  with  the  broth,  rein-deer  cheese,  and  bread  and  butter, 
prow  of  the  sledge :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  If  he  be  of  a  wealthy  family,  beer  is  also  brewed : 
traveller,  are  tied  to  the  horns;  and  the  trappings  or,  wanting  this,  plenty  of  pima  and  curd?  and 
are  furnished  with  little  bells,  the  sound  of  which  whey  are  provided.    The  luxury  of  smoking  to- 
is  agreeable  to  the  animal.     With  this  draught  bacco,  so  general  among  the  Lapps,  is  of  course 
at  his  tailf  the  rein-deer,  if  pressed,  will  travel  largely  indulged  upon  these  occasions,  and  even 
ten  or  twelve  Swedish  miles  (seventy  or  eighty-  takes  place  during  the  repast.     Dancing,  being 
four  English  miles)  in  a  day ;  but  by  such  hard  unknown  among  them,  forms   no  part  of  the 
driving  he  is  generally  destroyed,     it,  however,  merry-making.    After  the  mairiage-fea't,  a  ge- 
frequently  happens,  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  neral  collection  is  made  in  money  for  the  mar- 
journey  without  intermission,  and  without  re-  ried   couple,  when  the   distribution  of  brandy 
freshment,  except  occasionally  moistening  his  is  renewed,  and   continued   for  two   or   three 
mouth  with  the  snow.     Before  he  sets  out,  the  hours,  according  as  the  gifts  are  more  or  less 
Laplander  whispers  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  liberal.     Upon  this  occasion,  gifts  of  rein-deer 
go,  and  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  firmly  are  promised  to  the  bridegroom,  which   he  is 
persuaded  that  the  beast  understands  his  mean-  afterwards  to  go  and  demand ;  but,  if  he  make 
ing.    In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Laplanders  the  visit  without  carrying  brandy  to  the  owner 
mark  the  most  frequented  roads,  by  strewing  of  the  rein-deer,  the  promise  is  never  kept.  The 
them  with  fir  boughs ;  which  being  frequently  dowry  of  wealthy  parents,  among  the  Laplanders, 
covered  with  new  snow,  and  alternately  beaten  to  their  children  when  they  marry,  consists  of 
by  the  carriage,  consolidates  them  into  a  kind  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  even  eighty  rein-deer, 
causeway ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the  surface  has  felt  besides  vessels  of  silver  and  other  utensils.* 
a  partial  thaw,  and  been  crusted  by  a  subsequent        This  intelligent  traveller  contends,    that  the 
frost.      It  requires  great  caution  to  follow  these  Laplander  is  clearly  of  Asiatic  origin.    *  His 
tracts ;  for,  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right  or  features  mark  him  at  once  as  belonging  to  a  dis- 
left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  tinct  and  peculiar  race  of  men; — eyes  half  closed; 
snow.     In  less  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  mouth  pmched  close,  but  wide ;  ears  full  and 
no  such  beaten  road,  the  I^plander  directs  his  large,  projecting  far  from  the  head ;  complexion 
course  by  certain  marks  made   on  the  trees,  tawny  and  copper  colored ;  hair  dark,  straight. 
Hunting  being  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Lap-  and  lank,  none  growing  near  the  nape  of  the 
landers,  they  pursue  it  in  winter  by  the  tracks  of  neck :  add  to  this  a  small  and  stunted  stature, 
the  bear  and  other  beasts  upon  the  snow,  and  with  singular  flexibility  of  limbs,  easily  falling 
often  run  down  tb^ir  prey.    They  catch  ermines  into  any  posture,  like  the  Oriental  nations ;  looks 
in  traps,  and  sometimes  with  dogs.     Squirrels,  regarding  objects  askance ;  hands  constantly  oe- 
martens,  and  sables,  they  kill  with  blunt  darts,  cupied  in  the  betrinning  of  conversation  with 
to  avoid  wounding  the  skin.     Foxes  and  beavers  filling  a  shrrt  tobacco-pipe;    the   head  being 
are  slain  with  sharp-pointed  darts  and  arrows ;  turned  over  one  shoulder  to  the  person  address- 
in  shooting  which,  tiiey  are  accounted  some  of  insr,  instead  of  fronting  the  speaker ; — such  is 
the  best  marksmen  in  the  world.    The  lar<;er  the  characteristic  portrait  of  one  and  every  Lap- 
beasts,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  wild  lander.    The  moment  we  saw  any  of  them,  we 
rein-deer,  they  either  kill  with   fire-arms  pur-  could  immediately  recognise  those  traits  by  which 
chased  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  in  snares  the  whole  tribe  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
and  pits.    Their  game  laws  are  observed  witlj  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  differ 
ereat  punctuality.      The  beast  becomes  the  pro-  from  the  other  natives  of  the  land  in  which  they 
perty  of  the  man  in   whose  snare  or  pit  he  is  live.     Even  the  Finlander,  who  is  supposed  to 
caught;  and   he  who   discovers   a  bfar's   den  be  a  sort  of  cousin-german,  differs,  in  many  re- 
bas  the  exclusive  privilege  of  hunting  him   to  spects,  from  the  I^plander.    The  hair  of  the 
death.  Finlander  is  of  a  fair  color;  either  pale  yellow, 
*  The  Lapps    marry   very   early,'    says   Dr.  flaxen,  or  almost  white :  and  the  honest  Swede, 
Clarke,  '  the  men  seldom  later  than  the  age  of  of  nobler  race  than  eitlier,  is  a  giant,  in  whose 
eighteen,  or  the  women  later  than  fifteen  :  but  the  person  and  manner  there  is  nothing  of  the  cat- 
Finns  and  the  Swedes  are  prohibited  from  ~uch  like  flexibility  of  the  Asiatic,  nor  any  resem- 
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blance  to  that  orient  compiexion,  and  form  of  Myself  stood  oat : 

liie  couDtenaoce  which  assimiiates  the  Laplander  For  which  if  I  be  tajmd  in  this  placfe, 

to  the  natives  of  Japan/  1  »haU  pay  dear.  id.  Twelfth  Mtfht. 

LAPLANDERS,  the    natives   of   Lapland.        ^  sprout  of  that  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  t;<« 

See  Laflamd.     They   call  themselves  Salme-  nakedness  of /a/werf  Adam.  Decau  of  Putu. 

Same,   and   Samen-Almatjeh.      Their   country         ^"  public  forms  suppose  it  the  most  pnncipal 

they  denominate  Same  Landa,  or  Same^ednam :  U'**^^"^'  ^'J.  ^y  '^''^'^  ^  ^  ^^"9  «»if  of 
the  Swedes  style  it  Lapland  or  Lappmarkeo,  and  '^      Round  I  saw 

die  inbabituits   Lappar.     The  natives  of  those        Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
districts  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden   are        And  liquid  («;«  of  murmuring  streams,   -Ui//iM. 
Lutherans;  while  many  of  those  who  are  sub-  Once  more  1  will  renew 

iect   to  Russia  are  still  Pagans.       The    Lap-        His^pjni  powers,  though  forfeit,  and  inthralktl 
landers,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,        By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires.  in. 

which  was  not  till  lately  introduced    aoiongit         Notions  of  the  mind  are  preserved  in  the  memory. 

them,  possessed  no  books  or  MSS.,  thoucrh  they  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time.  UaU. 

knew  many  traditional  histories   and   songs  of  . .  ^»  ^^  ^*^  ^^^  incomprehensible  perfectioo  of 

ancient  heroes  and  princes  who  once  reigned  '^^  »»ature  from  thence  foresee  our /a,«  and  mi^n. 

over  them;  but  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  !?^?  *^i^  as  «)on  determine  our  remedy  aod  m«ins 

J       .     J      ..t    .1  ^   r  u   I  /»  ol  salvation.  BamnL. 

and   mixed  with  the  most  fabulous  accounts.        tk-  «.ov«^.  ^r  k..^...  a     ^^  j-        n     h 

a-       ,  ^_     1  *■         r  .L    XT       1^  *"*  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  nill 

They  have  now  a  translation  of  the  New  lesla-  c-onfess;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically  dis- 

ment  in  their  language ;  and  many  of  Uie  natives  owns  it ;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  of  it  froRi 

are  able  to  read  and  write.  other  lapses  than  their  own.  GlunrUlf. 

LAPLYSIA,  the  sea-hare,  a   genus   of  ma-         These  are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapses,  not  con- 

rine  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermei  siderably  injurious  unto  truth. 
moUusca.  The  body  is  covered  with  membranes  Brownei*  ^«'^«r  Errours. 

reflected.     It  has  a  shield-like  membrane  on  the        These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons,  and  great 

iMck,  a  lateral  pore  on  the  right  side,  the  anus  severities  of  penance  were  prescribed  them,  as  ap. 

on  the  extremity  of  the  back,  with  four  feelers  P*??  ^  ^«  ?»<>•?*  <>f  Ancyra.  StUUnsitiefi. 

resembling  ears.      It  grows  to  two  inches  and  a  .  J  ^^'j  mh«  characters  of  Vulcan  and  1  hersio 

half  long,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in  diametei ;  ?"  ^^fj?*.^*  buriesque  charecter.  and  dejuru^i 

.^    .    J  ^'  u       «  1  £  A  '  ^^^""^  ^^^  wnous  air  essential  to  an  epick  poem. 

Its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is  '^       jiddiMm 

aohy  punctuated,  of  a  kind  of  gelaUnous  sub-        !„  ^  preientodon  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
stance,  and  of  a  pale  lead  color;  from  the  larger  ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a  clergy- 
extremity  there  arise  four  oblong  and  thick  pro-  man  within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse  of 
tuberances;    these  are  the  tentacula;   two  of  right,  happens.  Aylife. 
them  stand  nearly  erect,  two  are  thrown  back-        As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
ward.  It  is  common  about  our  shores,  especially  l^peing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted  bjr 
off  Anglesea.    It  causes,  by  its  poisonous  >uice,  *  ^^*P^  ©^  **»«  term  of  a  judge.  Id, 
the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  those  that  touch        "  ^  arehbishop  shaU  not  fill  it  up  within  lu 
it ;  and  U  so  extremely  fetid  as  to  occasion  sick-  "°™»  ensuing,  it  lapus  to  the  kinff .                Id. 
'                                '                                                   This  scnpture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  caution 

LAPSANA^.  nipplewort,  a  genus  of  the  po-  ::j^^T^$^:^:^  ^^^^  X^ 
lygamia  aequalis  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of       ^  ^^^  ^een  my  extant  businesa  to  eSnine 

plants  :    natural  order  forty-ninth,  compositae  :  whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapee  in  stile  or 

receptacle  naked :  cal.  calyculated,  with  all  the  propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I  migbt 

inferior  scales  canaliculated,  or  finely,cbannelled.  send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  piece.      Swift. 
There  are  species,  which  grow  commonly  by  the        This  disposition  to  shorten  our  woids.  by  retrench- 

sides  of  ditches.    The  young  leaves  of  the  com-  ing  the  vowels,  is  nothine  else  but  a  tendenc:^  to 

mon  kind,  called  dock-cresses,  have  the  taste  of  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  naiioos 

radishes,  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Constantinople  from  whom  we  are  descended,  afld  whose  languages 

as  a  salad.     In  some  parts  of  England  the  peo-  labour  all  under  the  same  defect.  Id. 

pie  boil  them  as  greens,  but  they  have  a  bitter        Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 

and  disagreeable  taste.  meaning;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapttd  syllable  i» 


play  upon  it.  Watu. 


LAFS>b,«.f.&«.ii.    tr.ft9»;mi.topso;Uit.  "  Wrapt  in  the  thought  of  immortaUty, 

Utpmt,    A  fell ;  slip ;  flow ;  smooth  course :  me-  Wrapt  in  the  single,  the  triumphant  thought. 

taphorically,  apostasy  ;  error ;  venial  fault;  mis-  Long  life  might  lapse,  age  unperceived  come  on, 

take  :  transfer  of  legal  right,  by  the  party  who  And  find  the  soul  unsatedwiih  her  theme. 

possessed  it  having  failed  to  exercise  it  in  due  Young. 

time:  to  lapse  is,  to  slip;  fall;  fail ;  glide  away;  Those  faults  which  we  cannot  conceal  from  oot 

lose  the  proper  time  or  opportunity ;  fall  legally  own  notice,  are  considered,  however  frequent,  nci 

from  a  negligent  party  to  another;  fall  from  truth  as  habitual  corruptions  or  settled  practices,  but  as 

or  moral  purity.  casual  failures,  and  single  lapses,                Johnk'U' 

Concerning  lapsed  Christians,  Saint  Paul  gave  lo* 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends.  struction,  that,  '  if  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a  faolt. 

Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  a  man  in  the 

Would  without  lapsing  suffer.                 Shakspeare.  spirit   of   meekness,    considering   lest  ye  also  be 

^    ,        .     -  ,  tempted.'                                                           Falt^. 

To  lapse  in  fulncAS,  '^ 

Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  a.ul  falsehood  Lapsf,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  an  omission  of  a 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.     Id.  C'ymbcUne,  patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  six 


m*  «M«  '^ 
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of  its  being  void ;    in  which  case  the  city,  surrounded  xvith  a  stron<;  wall,  and  flanked 

e  is  said  to  be  in  lapse,  or  lapsed,  and  the  with  towers.    The  castle  is  a  ruin  situated  on  the 

'    f  presentation  devolved  to  the  ordinary,  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  town.     It  is  cele- 

-     ordinary  neglect  to  present,  during  the  brated   for   its    manufecture   of  fire-anns   and 

«me,  the  right  of  presentation  accrues  to  cotton   cloth.     Population   12,000.     Long.  42'' 

rrtropolitad,   and  to  the  king  by  neglect  SO'  £.,  lat.  27^  30'  N. 

metiopolitan.    This  right  of  lapse  was  LARA,  or  Lakanda,  in  fiibulous  history,  one 
-  -stablished   in   the    reign  of    Henry   XL,  of  the  Naiades,  daughter  of  die  river  Almon  in 
'  the  bishops  first  began  to  exercise  uni-  Latium,  fiuned   for  her  beauty  and  loquacity, 
y  the  right  of  institution  to  churches :  She  rerealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with 
erefore,  when  there  is  no  right  of  institu-  Jutuma,  for  which  he  cut  out  her  tongue,  and 
!iere  is  no  right  of  lapse ;  so  that  no  dona-  ordered   Mercury  to  conduct  her  to  Tartarus. 
_  m  lapse  to  the  ordinary,  unless  it  has  been  But  Mercury  falling  in  love  with  her  by  the  way, 
~  :nted  by  the  king's  bounty ;  but  no  right  of  she  became  the  mother  of  twins,  who  were  after- 
can  accrue,  when  the  original  presentation  wards  worshipped  by  the  Romans,  under  tlie 
he  crown.    In  case  the  benefice  becomes  name  of  Lares.     OwL  Fast, 
by  death  or  cession,  through  plurality  of  LARARIUM  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans 
_.ces,  the  patron  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  frequently  had  in  their  houses  for  the  household 
. .  ~<icancy  at  his  own  peril :  but  in  case  of  a  gods,  called  lares.    Spartian  says,  that  Alexan- 
cy  by  resignation  or  canonical  deprivation,  der  the  son  of  Mammea  kept  in  his  lararium  the 
d  clerk  presented  be  refused  for  insufficiency,  figure  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  his  other 
.-  being  matters  of  which  the  bishop  alone  is  idols. 

amed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  requires  LAR'BOARD,  Fr.  babord;  in  all  the  Goth, 

to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other-  dialects  bak  board.    A  name  given  by  seamen  to 

he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapse ;  the  leftside  of  a  ship,  when  looking  forward  from 

-ler  shall  any  lapse  accrue  thereby  to  the  me-  the  stem,  wherein  the  right  and  left  are  appa- 

)litan  or  the  king.    If  the  bishop  refuse  or  rently  determined  by  the  analogy  of  a  ship*s 

-  ect  to  examine  and  admit  the  patron's  clerk  position,  on  the  water,  to  that  of  a  fish. — Fal- 

out  good  reason  assigned,  or  notice  given,  coner.    Opposed  to  the  starboard, 

liall  have  no  title  to  present  by  lapse :  and  if  Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunned 

*    -ight  of  presentation  be  litigious  or  contested,  Chajybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steered. 

an  action  be  brought  against  the  bishop  to  Milton. 

'  the  title,  no  lapse  shall  occur  till  the  question  ,^  Tack  to  the  farfeoini,  and  stand  off  to  sea. 

.ght  be  decided.   If  the  bishop  be  both  patron  J  eer  starboard  sea  and  land.                  ^^^'''' 

^'-     -  ordinary,  he  shall  not  have  double  time  al-  ^.  ^"PPose  the  ships  were  in  the  order  of  wiling  with 

-.-    f          ...      /*     II  ..    -           J  -r  *u^  u:-u^-.  ^«*k  the  wind  on  their  ^rfroord  side,  then  the  starboard  or 

-         edhimtocollatem:  and  If  the  bishop  doth  lee  line  of  the  order  is  to  heave  to.             Falro„.r. 

collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  tao/oi-xiv                i?    »            t  *    i  *^  • 

.np,  and  the  patron  presents,  though  after  the  .^^^^^J'Y,  n.  ».      Fr.  larcm;  Lat.  latroct. 

•  •   -       months  are  lapsed,  yet  the  presenUtion  is  «'«"|;    Theft.     See  below.         ._,,.".,. 

,d,  and  the  bishop  is  bound  to  institute  the  Those  laws  would  be  very  unjust    that  should 

'»  "           'til       ic  X    u\.k^..  ...ou.  *itA  ».<>.on  chastise  murder  and  petty  larceny  with   the  same 

,  .  ron  s  clerk.     If  the  bishop  suffer  the  presen-  ij^hn^^nt.                                             Spectator. 

;        ^   'on  to  lapse  to  the  metropolitan,  the  patron  ^  Larceny,  or  Simple  Larceny,  when  it  is 

,  .  ,      o  ha^  the  same  advantage  if  he  present  before  ^^^  ^^^j-      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,  i^ 

.,..-.-  archbishop  has  filled  up  the  benefice :  yet  the  ^^j,^     ^^^^   ^^          .   ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

,  ^  .-    Unary  cannot,  after  la^e  to  the  metropolitan,  ^^^       ^^  ^^^      .^  petit  larceny  :  offences  which 

^  -   dilate  his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  arch-  ^^e  considerably  distinguishecf  in  tlieir  punish- 

.      ,liop      But  if  the  presentation  lapses  to  the  ^^^  ^^^  otherwise.    See  Theft. 

.:  •  •    ng.the  patron  shall  never  recover  his  nght,  till  Larceky,  Mixed,  or  Compound  Larceny, 

e  king  has  satisfied  his  turn  by  presentation;  j^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  ^jj  ^j,^  properties  of  the  fonper 

r  nullum  terapus  occurrit  regi.  ^^^  Tui.rT)  ;  but  is  accompanied  with  eitherone 

i-^/Tr'T'!.°i  i"i ?T?     u^*  c S«f  TniNGA.  ^^    ^  j^    aggravations  of  taking  from  one's 

..'       LAQUFARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  house  or  person.^  See  Law. 

-  -  -    iciente,  who  m  one  hand  held  a  laqueus,  i.  e.  a  lARCH  n  t     Lat  larix     A  tree 

u  -    :>rt  of  snare,  wherewith  to  embarrass  and  entan-  ^^  botanical' criticki  tell  us.  the  po^U  have  not 

;  '  ^   le  his  antagonist,  and  m  the  other  a  poniard  to  ^^^^^j^^  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  meto- 

<■  '^   tab  him.                                                            ^  morphosing  the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  ^ho 

LAQUEUS,  in  surgery,  a  ligature  so  contrived,  ou^ht  to  have  been  turned  into  larch  trees ;  for  that 

-'   -hat,  when  stretched  by  any  weight,  it  draws  up  it  u  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gam,  and  is 

'    :lose.     Its  use  is  to  extend  broken  or  disjointed  commonly  found  on  the  hanks  of  the  Po. 

.)ones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they  AidiMim  on  liaijf. 
■^    ire  set,  and  to  bind  the  parts  closely  together.  LAUGHER  (Peter  Henry),  a  modem. French 
LAR,  the  capital  of  Laristan,  a  province  of  classical   scholar  was  bom  at  Dijon,  October 
'     Persia,  once  a  most  magnificent  city,  but  now  in  12th  1726.     Related  to  Bossuet,  it  was  the  in- 
fuins,  stands  in  an  extensive  plain  of  palm  trees,  tention  of  his  father  to  bring  him  up  to  the  ma- 
There  are  still  found  some  fine  public  buildings,  gistracy.     But  he  was  attached  too  ardently  to 
however,  and  the  houses  are  said  to  be  com-  the  belles  lettres,  and  became  an  intense  student 
inodious  and  well  furnished :  the  bazaar  is  the  of  Greek.     He  gave  the  public  as  his  first  trans- 
iioblest  stnicture  of  the  kind   in  Persia.    The  lation  the  Electra  of  Euripides;  then  from  the 
k5*aii  resides  in  a  mansion  in  the  raid.Jle  of  the  English    Martinus    Scriblerus,  and    Sir    John 
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Pringle's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Swearing  by  heaven ;  the  poets  think  this  nothbg, 
Army.    This  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  their  plays  are  so  much  tartUd  with  it. 
the  Greek  romance  of  Chereas  and  Callirhoe.  CaUier*»  View  ef  the  Stegt, 
In  1767  he  published  remarks,  under  the  title  of  LARDNER  (Nathaniel),  an  «»manent  English 
a  Supplement,  on  Voltaire*s  Philosophy  of  His-  dissenting  divine,  bom  at  iiawkhurst  in  Kent, 
tory ;  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  his  Defense  June  6th  1684.    After  a  grammatical  education, 
de  mon  Oncle.    Larcher  rejoined  in  a  Reponse  he  was  sent  first  to  a  dissenting  academy  in 
d  la  Defense  de  mon  Oncle.     He  now  undertook  London,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua 
his  celebrated  translation  of  Herodotus;  and  in  Oldfield;  and  thence,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to 
1774  published  a  Memoire  sur  Venus,  to  which  prosecute  his  studies  at  Utrecht,  under  the  cele- 
ihe  Academy  of  Inscriptions  awarded  their  prize,  brated  professors  D'Uries,  Grarvius,  and  Bur- 
Ile  followed   with  a  translation  of  Xenophon,  man.     Here  he  remained  above  three  years,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  elected  into  the  academy,  then  removed  for  a  short  space  to  Leyden.     Il 
During  the  revolution  he  lived  very  privately,  1703  he  returned  to  England,  continuing  at  his 
and  was  subsequently  decreed  a  sum  of  3000  lather's  house  to  prepare  himself  by  close  and 
livres,  and  received  into  the  Institute.    lie  was  diligent  study  for  the  sacred  profession  which  he 
%lso  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Im-  had  in  view.     In  1709  be  first  entered  the  pulpit, 
nerial  university,  but  was  too  aged  for  service,  and  a  few  years  after  was  received  into  lady 
Larcher  died  December  22d,  1812,  universally  Treby's  family,  as  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor 
regretted   and  esteemed.    In    1814  his  library  to  her  son.     He  continued  in  tnis  situation  till 
was  sold  by  auction.  her  ladyship's  death  in  1721.    This  event  threw 
LARD,  n. f .  &  V.  a.  }      French,  lardy  larder;  him   into   circumstances    of   some    perplexity, 
Lak'der,  n,t.            S  Span,   and    Ital.  lardo;  having  preached  to  several  congregations  during 
Lat.  lordum,  *  vel  laridum;  qu.  lar^b  aridum?' —  his  residence  with  lady  Treby,  without  the  ap- 
Ainsworth.     Bacon ;  the  fat  of  bacon ;  grease,  probation  or  choice  of  any  one  congregation ;  a 
or  fat  generally :  to  lard  is  to  fatten ;  make  like  circumstance  which   Dr.    Kippis  considers  re- 
bacon  ;  hence,  metaphorically,  to  tlatter ;  bedaub  proachful   to  the  Dissenters.     Mr.  Lardner,  it 
with  praise ;  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of  seems,  was  very  deficient  in  elocution  and  de- 
real  or  pretended  improvement.     A  larder  is  an  livery.     He  was  enjraged,  however,  with  some 
apartment  where  bacon  or  other  meat  is  cured  of  his  dissenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tuesday 
or  salted  ;  hence,  where  meat  or  victuals  are  kept,  evening  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry.     In  February 
This  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  Urder  house,  ^  ^^7  he  publ  ished   in  two  volumes  8vo.,  the  fiist 
but  out  of  the  school  house.                        Atcham.  part  of  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
Now  FalstaiF  sweats  to  death,  <>'  *he  Facts  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New 
And  tards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.  Testament  confirmed   by  passages    of    ancient 

Shakspeare.  authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Sa- 

Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie  viour  or  his  apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time. 

Larding  the  plain  1                          Id.  Henry  V.  An  appendix  was  subjoined,  relating  to  the  time 

An  exact  command.  of  Herod's  death.     *  It  is  scarcely  neceasaty  to 

Larded  with  many  several  sortn  of  reasons.  gay,'  observes  Dr.  Kippis, « how  well  his  work  was 

Shakepeare.  received  by  the  learned  world.     Not  only  was  it 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool;  whereas  highly   approved  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 

in  a  cool  and  wet  iarder  it  will  keep  longer.  Baemi.  ^j^^  ^^om  the  author  was  more  immediately 

So  may  thy  Futures  with  their  i^wery  feasts.  connected,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the 

As  suddenly  as  iorrf,  fat  thy  lean  beasts.       Donne,  established  churcfi ;  and  its  reputation  gradually 

A  certain  monk  saw  some  souls  roasted  upon  spits  extended  into  foreign  countries     Tliese  two,  with 

Ike  pigs  and  some  devils  basting  them  with  scalcfin^  ^y^^  subsequent  fiffeen,  volumes  octavo,  and  the 

lard;  but  a  while  after  they  were  carried  to  a  cool  ,       *u-     *     _*           *!i  j  "  "   .  y*'"»'"i  „  ^  . 

placi,  and  so  proved  purgatory.             Bp.  Taylor.  Jj^'^^'*"  S^^^os,  entitled  Jewish  and  Heathen 

wu     r        *k    •    .k«  K-«\.      «  u   ♦».    «  '   1  .  Testimonies,  occupied  him,  With  the  interruption 

Who,  forsooth,  is  the  brave  spark,  the  complete  «,;.•„  r,^   '  .«««r  -.««ii            j     ••          j  -;«^ 

gentleman,  the  man  of  convenMition  and  addiess.^ut  f  "*»"«  ^'°™  some  smaller  productions,  dunog 

Ke  that  hath  the  skill  and  confidence  to  lard  every  ^e  space  of  forty-three  years.     The  Supplement 

sentence  with  an  oaih  or  a  curse  1                Barrow.  ^  ^^^  Credibdity  was  published  separately,  under 

The  sacrifice  they  sped  j  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 

C hopped  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  nrepared  ties.     But  applauded  as  Dr.  Lardner*s  works 

To'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard.  were,  be  received  little  recompense  for  them. 

Dryden.  Some  of  the  latter  volumes  ot  the  Credibility 

The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  alurs  laid.          Id.  were  published  at  a  loss ;  and  at  last  he  sold  the 

He  larde  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue,  copynght  and  all  the  remaining  copies  to  the 

Tis  fine,  sayest  thou.                                     Id.  booksellers,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £l50.    He 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  daik,  just  lived  to  see  the  last  volume,  the  fourth  of 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin.                              Donet.  the  Testimonies,  published.    This  was  in  1767. 

No  man  lardi  salt  noA  with  orange  peel  jj^  ^^  veiled  with  a  decline  in  the  summer  fol- 

Or  garmshes  hui  lamt  with  spitch-cockt  eel.  j^^j^^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^   .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,.l 

Old  age  Hawkhurst,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he 

Morose,  perverse  inlumour,  diffident  ^^^  a  small  paternal  estate,  in  the  eighty-fifth 

ITie  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content :  y«a^  ^^  n»s  age. 

His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes.  LARENTINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  held 

And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves.  among  the  Romans  on  the  23rd  day  of  Decen  • 

Id.  ber,  but  ordered  by  Augustus  to  be  observed  twice 
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a  year;  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  in  honor  tinued  there  also,  and  proceeded  t>)  pay  them 

of  the  Lares,  but  by  others,  with  more  probabi-  divine  honors.    To  this  it  may  be  added,  that, 

lity,  in  honor  of  Acca  Laurentia;   and  to  have  the  custom  bving  afterwards  introduced  of  bury- 

been  the  same  with  the  Laurentalia.  ing  in  the  highways,  they  might  hence  take«oc- 

LAHES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu-  casion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of  the  highways, 

leius,  in  his  tract  De  Deo  Socratis,  from  lar,  The  victim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public 

familiaris ;  a  kind  of  domestic  genii,  or  divini-  sacrifices  was  a  bog ;  in  private,  they  offered 

ties,  worshipped  in  houses,  and  esteemed  the  them  wine,  incense,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little 

guardians  ana  protectors  of  families.  The  Lares  of  what  was  lef^  at  the  table.  '  They  ^so  crowned 

were  distinguished  from  the  Penates ;  as  the  them  with  flowers,  particularly  the  violet,  myrtle, 

former  were  supposed  to  preside  over  house-  and  rosemary.    Their  symbol  was  a  dog,  which 

keeping,  the  servants  in  fiunilies,  and  domestic  was  usually  represented  by  their  side,  on  account 

affairs ;  and  the  latter  were  the  protectors  of  the  of  its  fidelity  and  the  service  it  does  to  man  in 

masters  of  families,  their  wives  and  children,  watching  his  house.    They  were  sometimes  also 

Accordingly  the  Lares  were  dressed  in  short  represented  as  clothed  in  a  dog's  skin.    The 

succinct  habits,  to  show  their  readiness  to  serve ;  term  Lares,  according  to  Bryant,  was  formed 

and  they  held  a  sort  of  cornucopia  in  their  hands,  from  laren,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 

as  a  signal  of  hospitality.    According  to  Ovid,  was  represented :  and  he  supposes  that  the  Lares 

tliere  were  generally  two  of  them,  who  were  and  Manes  were  the  same  domestic  deities  under 

sometimes  represented  with  a  dog  at  their  feet,  different  names;  and  that  by  these  terms  the 

Plutarch  distinguishes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  Hetrurians  and  Latins  denoted  the  dii  arkite, 

he  had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii.    There  who  were  no  other  than  their  arkite  ancestors, 

were  also  some  public,  and  some  private  Lares,  or  the  persons  preserved  in  the  laren  or  ark; 

Apuleius  tells  us  the  domestic  Lares  were  no  the  genius  of  which  was  Isis,  the  reputed  parent 

more  than  the  souls  of  departed  persons,  who  of  the  world.    He  observes  farther,  that  they  are 

had  lived  well,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  described  as  dxmons  and  genii,  who  once  lived 

their  station ;    whereas,  those  who  had  4one  on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.   Ar- 

otherwise   were  vagabonds,  wandering  about,  nobius  styles  them  Lares  quosdam  genios  et 

called  Larvs  and  Lemures.    The  Lares  were  functorum  animas ;  and  he  says,  that,  according 

also  called  Penates,  and  were  worshipped  under  to  Varro,   they  were  the  children  of  Mania, 

the  figures  of  little  marmousets,  or  images  of  Huetius  adds,  that  Mania  had  also  the  name  of 

wax,  silver,  or  earthen  ware.    The  public  Lares  Laranda;  and  she  is  styled  the  mother  of.  the 

were  also  called  Compitales,  from  compitum,  a  daemons.     By  some  she  is  called  Lara,  and  was 

cross  way ;  and  Viales,  from  via,  a  way  or  pub-  supposed  to  preside  over  families ;  and  children 

lie  road ;    as  being  placed  at  the  meeting  of  were  offered  at  her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her 

roads  and  in  the  high  ways,  and  esteemed  the  favor.     In  lieu  of  these  they  in  after  times  of- 

patrons  and  protectors  of  travellers.    The  pri-  fered  the  heads  of  poppies  and  pods  of  earlic. 
vate  Lares  took  care  of  particular  bouses  and        LARGE,  adj.  &  adv.  ^      Fr.  large;  Lat.  lar- 
fan-ilies  :  these  they  also  called  Praestites,  from        Labge'ly,  adv.  iS^'    ^i^^i  ^^  broad; 

prssto:  Large'ness,  n.s.         3  big;    bulky;    exten- 

Quod  pnesunt  oculis  omnia  tuta  suis.     (hid.  Fast.  «ve ;  copious ;  abundant :  hence  liberal ;  diffu- 

'^  sive ;  comprehensive :  at  large,  free,  or  without 

They  gave  the  name  Urbani,  i.e.  Lares  of  Cities,  restraint ;  also  diffusely,  to  the  full  extent, 
to  those  who  had  cities  under  their  care ;  and        Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein ; 

Ilostilii  to  those  who  were  to  keep  their  ene-  for  it  is  large  enough  for  them.        Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 
mies  off.    There  were  also  Lares  of  the  country,        Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  uster's  cup  deep  and 

called  Rurales,  as  appears  by  several  antique  large.  Ezekiel. 

inscriptions.    The  I^res  were  also  genial  gods,        '1  hey  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  largcneu 

supposed  to  take  care  of  children  from  their  of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms  acknowledge 

birth.    The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  '»«»f.leM-  ,  ^^  .^    "'^^'' 

ori'^in  of  the  Lares.    Varro  and  Macrobius  say  ^  ^i^<>^«;  "^«  f '  ^P  "^^"^^  ^JJ.1»t      ^T^^ 

*u  7  *i  *u       u-ij  r  -KM  -.•« .    n-^j  For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess.     Shakspeare. 

that  they  were  the  children  of  Man  a ;   Oyid  ^he  aLple  proposition  that%ope  makes, 

makes  them  the  issue  of  Mercury  and  the  Naiad        i„  ^j  designs  begun  on  earth  befoir. 
I ^ra  or  Laranda ;  Apuleius  assures  us  they  were        FjJIs  j^  the  promised  Utrgeneu.  Jd. 

ihe  posterity  of  the  Lemures;  Nigridus,  according        piant  fbiit  trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein 

to  Arnobius,  made  them  sometimes  the  guardians  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  de- 

and  protectors  of  bouses,  and  sometimes   the  ceive  the  trees.  Baam. 

same  with  the  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  whom  the        If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two.  and  one  speak  at 

Greeks  called  Idaei   dactyli.      Nor  was  Varro  the  one  end,  and  you  layyourearatthcother.it  will 

more  consistent  in  his  opinion  of  these  gods :  ca^ry  the  voice  further  than  in  the  air  at  la^e.     Id, 
sometimes  raakine  them  the  manes  of  heroes,        T^'  f?™»'  'W  P^^P^^'^K  ^"/"  *^f*i  ^'  ^ 

and  sometimes  gc^s  of  the  air.    Titus  Tatius,  countne.  impovenshmp      .    _   ,^'^"7- 
t.          f  •!.     o  if-   ^           .i.^  c— .  «,!,«  K„;u  «        There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
k.ng  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  first  who  built  a  ^  ^^^^.,  DescHptwn  4 ihe  World, 

temple  to  the  Lares.     The  chimney  and  fire-        fcnowiog  best  the  largeneu  of  my  own  heart  to- 
l>lace  m  the  house  were  particularly  consecrated     ^^  ^   people's  good  and  just  contentment, 
to  them.     Tertullian  tells  us  the  custom  of  wor-  ^    '^  King  Charlee, 

shipping  the  Lares  arose  from  this,  that  they        Skippon  gave  a  lanfe  testimony  under  his  hand, 
anciently  interred  their  dead  in  their  houses  ;    that  tney  had  carried  themselves  with  great  civility, 
whence  the  credulous  imagined  their  souls  con-  Clarendon. 
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They  their  fill  of  love,  ami  love's  disport. 
Took  largely ;  of  their  mutu.il  guilt  the  seal. 

Milton. 
Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
IUdu(%d  their  shapes  immense ;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still.  MUtm, 

Man  as  far  transcends  the  beasts  in  largenen  of 
desbe  as  dignity  of  nature  and  employment. 

aianwlU's  Apology. 
Shall  grief  contract  the  Utrgeneu  of  that  heut. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  parti       IVatlor. 
Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  be  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller  t 

TompU. 
How  he  lives  and  eats;: 
How  largely  gives ;  how  splendidly  he  tieats. 

Dryden* 
Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  targenott  like  the  dugs  of  cows.      Id. 
Great  Theroa,  large  in  limbs,  of  giant  height.  Id. 
If  the  largeneet  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness. 

VEitrange. 
Warwick,   Leicester,   and   Buckingham,   bear  a 
large-boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest  sta- 
ple. Mortimer. 

The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way ;  or 
so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at  large. 

SptUt. 
Your  leal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  111  give  it. 

AddUon. 
There  will  be  occasion  for  largenen  of  mind  and 
agreeableness  of  temper.  ColUer  on  Friendship. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  things 
which  have  been  said  before. 

Felton  on  the  Clastiet. 
Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of  rivers 
ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now ;  we  can  easily 
prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  less. 

Bentley. 
The  second  natural  division  of  power  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  conse- 
quently dependencies;  or  descend  from  ancestors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances.  Swift. 

Those,  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain. 
Must  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 
By  generous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Id, 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated  at  large.  Watts. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.     Thomson. 

If  you  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  forsaken  lover, 
you  observe  that  he  insists  largely  on  the  pleasures 
which  he  enjoyed  or  hoped  to  enjoy. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime, 
That  large  black  prophet  eye  seemed  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were 
gone.  Byron. 

Large  is  also  a  sea  term  applied  to  the  wind, 
wheu  it  crosses  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a 
fiivorable  direction,  particularly  on  the  beam  or 
quarter.  Thus,  if  a  ship  steer  west,  then  the 
ii^ind  in  any  point  of  the  compass  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  south  or  north  may  be  called  Urge, 
unless  when  it  is  directly  east,  and  then  it  is 
•aid  to  he  right  aft.    Sailing  large  is,  therefore, 


advancing  with  a  large  wind,  so  as  that  the 
sheets  are  slackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow- 
lines  entirely  disused.  This  phrase  is  generally 
opposed  to  sailing  close-hauled. 
LAR  GESS,  ft.  s.  I  Fr.  largem ;  Ux.  hrp- 
Laroit'iom,  n.  s.  )  foi,  *  ft  largiendo,  giving 
liberally.' — ^Minsheu.  A  gift  or  present  Still  re- 
tained as  a  call  or  cry  for  bounty  by  heralds  and 
harvest-men :  largition  is  the  act  of  giving ;  but 
we  find  no  example  of  its  use. 

Our  cofiers  with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light 

He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  lor  a  bounty  to 
me  and  my  fellows:  for  they  gira  great  lupm 
where  they  come.  Baeoa*e  Kem  AiimlAi. 

A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  lor^^eif 

Among  the  soldiers  had  appeased  their  fniy. 


Ims's  condition  will  not  admit  of  largesses. 

Addxtem. 
When  the  Portuguese  suffered  under  the  retreat 
of  the  French,  every  arm  was  stretched  out,  every 
hand  was  opened, — ^nom  the  rich  man's  largeu  to  tM 
widow's  mite,  all  was  bestowed  to  enable  them  to  if- 
build  their  villages  and  replenish  their  granaiiei. 

Ayiwk 

lARGILUERE  (Nicholas  de),  a  Freork 
painter,  born  at  Paris,  in  1656.  He  lived  for 
some  years  in  England,  and  was  employed  by 
Charles  II.  Louis  XIV.  also  patronised  hiiD| 
and  he  became  director  of  the  French  academy. 
His  best  work  is  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion.  He 
also  painted  portraits  admirably.  He  died  io 
1746,  aged  ninety. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  di»- 
tribution  of  com,  provisions,  clothes,  money,  &c^ 
to  the  people.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make 
himself  popular,  passed  a  law  for  supplying  the 
Roman  citizens  with  com  at  a  very  low  rate,  oat 
of  the  public  granaries.  Claudius,  another  tn- 
bune,  with  the  same  view  to  popular  applaose, 
procured  it  to  be  distributed  gratis.  CatO|to 
win  the  common  people  from  Cesar,  persuaded 
the  senate  to  do  tne  same,  and  300,000  citizens 
shared  in  the  distribution.  Cesar,  after  bis  tri- 
umph, extended  his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving 
them  each  a  mina.  The  Uoman  emperors  en- 
lai^ed  still  further  the  list  of  those  who  were  to 
partake  of  their  distributions.  Largitio  is  fre- 
quently taken  to  signify  a  masked  bribery; 
whereby  candidates  purchased  votes,  when  they 
stood  ror  places  of  honor  or  trust  in  the  ^te. 
The  distrioution  of  money  was  called  coogi- 
aiium,  and  the  distributors  divisores  and  ^^ 
questres. 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, opposite  the  island  of  Bute ;  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  in  tbeL- 
last  invasion  of  that  country.  This  invasion  «ai 
made  in  the  year  1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  sail,  aad 
an  army  of  20,000.  men,  commanded  by  Haquio 
king  of  Norway,  whose  ravages  on  the  coast  of 
Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reaching  the  Scottish 
court,  an  army  was  immediately  assembled  by 
Alexander  III.,  and  a  bloody  engagement  ensued 
at  this  village,  when  16,000  of  £e  invaders  were 
slain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scuts. 
Ilaquin  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  ««» 
after  died  of  grief.      The  entrenchments  of  t^ 
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Norwegian  cair.p  may  slill  be  trLced  along  the  It  was  the  lark  the  herald  of  the  mom, 

coast  of  tliis  place.      The  ScottUl  commanders  Siattpcwr, 

who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in  a  rising  field  Look  op  a  height,  the  shrill-goiged  lark§ohx 

near  the  village  ;  three  or  four  persons  were  in-  Cannot  be  teen  or  heard.                 Id.  King  Lear . 

terred  in  one  grave,  on  each  side  of  which  was  The*  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

a  large  stone ;  a  third  was  placed  across  the  grave.  Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark.            Cowley 

r^upported  at  the  extremiUes  by  the  side  stones,  Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing; 

and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors  lay  en-  With  rival  notes 

tombed.  They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 

LARICAJA,  a  province  of  Peru,  north  of  La  ^^  welcome  in  the  spring.                Drydm, 

Pa2,  celebrated  for  iu  gold  mines  of  which  few  The  sprightly  lark*t  shrill  matin  wakes  the  mom. 

are  worked.     It  is  240  miles  from  east  to  west,  Yout^. 

and   seventy-five   from   north  to    south ;    very  Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars ; 

mountainous,  but  of  temperate  climate  and  ca-  ^^\  P^**««.  lark-Uki  nesU  upon  the  ground.     Id. 

pable  of  great  improvement.  .  ^^®  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning ; 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  ">«  pe>»»ve  man  hears  the  nightingale  in  the  evenm 

IpZlp^'lf^r^'  '"  ""j!^""^'  ^^'^.  T  *  ^T"'  He  who  sits  from  day  to  day 

temple  of  Jupiter      Adjoining  to  it  was  a  p»ain  wheie  the  prison^  lark  U  hung, 

?i  ""f^JJ^^y  ^*'**V^y'  ^*"^  ^y  H^**^*  C^'*™-  Heedless  of  hu  loudest  lay,          ^ 
lib  1,  iM.  vii.  11.)  Lanssieteimpus  opimaj,  and  Hardly  knows  that  he  has  sung.       Cawper. 
by  Strabo,  Campus  Pelasgiotis,  from  the  Pelasgi  Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn, 
who  inhabited  it.    This  town  continues  to  be  While  warbling  tarki  on  russet  pinions  float, 
called  by  the  same  name.     It  is  a  mean  ill-built  ^r  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
place,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Where  the  grey  linneu  carol  from  the  hill.  Beattis. 
Turks,  and  Jews,  to  the  amdunt  of  20,000.     It  T"  the  mora,  but  dim  and  dark, 
contains,  however,  several  handsome  mosques.  Whither  flies  the  silent  fcr*  1                 Byrom, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  of  an  arch-  Lark,  in  ornithology.     See  Alauda,    The 
bishop  of  the  Greek  church.    It  stands  on  the  ^^rk  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the  cage, 
Peneus,  now  called  the  Salembria,  over  which  but  will  live  upon  almost  any  food,  if  it  have 
there  is  a  bridge  that  connects  the  suburb  with  once  a  week  a  fresh  tuft  of  three-leaved  grass, 
the  town.    The  situation  is  pleasant,  but  un-  The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is 
healthy,  owing  to  the  neighbouring  marshes.     It  this :  there  must  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one 
is  the  capital  of  Thes^aly.     Seventy-five  miles  containing  meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hemp- 
south  by  west  of  Salonica.  seed.      A  very  good  food  is  the  following :  boil 
LARISSAN,  one   of  the  poorest  and  least  sin  egg  very  bai3,  to  which  add  the  crumb  of  a 
productive  provinces  of  Persia,  is  only  rendered  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much  hempseed ;  let  the 
Habitable  by  the  periodical  rains,      llie  inhabi-  ^^  be  chopped  very  small,  and  the  hempseed 
tants  cultivate  a  quantity  of  dates,  wheat,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar;  when  these  are  mixed,  the 
barley.     The  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  Arab  bread  is  to  be   cmmbled  in   among  the  rest, 
pirates  who  live  under  their  own  sheiks,  and  re-  and  the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  com- 
side  in  small  towns  defended  by  mud  forts.     Lar  nion  rolling-pin,  and  kept  for  use.     There  must 
is  the  capital.  be  some  fine  small  gravel  strewed  at  the  bottom 
LARISS/EUS,  a  surname  of  Achilles,  from  of  the  catre,  and  renewed  at  farthest  once  in  a 
his  birth-place,  Larissa ;  as  well  as  of  Jupiter,  week.    This  will  prevent  the  bird's  feet  from 
from  his  temple  there.  getting  hurt  by  being  clogged  with  the  dung ; 
LARISSUS,  a  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  run-  nnd  his  basking  in  this  will  keep  him  also  from 
ning  between  £lis  and  Achaia.  growing  lousy.    There  must  be  a  perch  in  the 
LARIUS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  extensive  cage,  and  it  must  either  be  lined  with  green 
lake  of   Gallia  Cisalpina,  through  which  the  baize,  or  made  of  fine  malting,  which  the  lark  is 
Addua  (now  the  Adda)  runs,  in  its  way  to  the  very  fond  of.    When  the  bird  i«  first  taken, some 
Po,  above  Cremona.    It  is  by  some  reckoned  food  roust  be  strewed  upon  the  sand  in  the  bot- 
eigbty-eight  miles,  by  others  100  in  circumfe-  tom  of  the  cage ;  for  it  will  be  sometimes  almost 
rence.    Oppenheim  states  its  length  to  be  thirty-  fiimished  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan.  The 
six  Italian  miles,  firom  north  to  south.     It  is  now  cock  bird  is  known  from  the  hen  by  the  loudness 
called  Como  (see  Como),  and  is  included  in  the  and  length  of  his  call.bv  his  tallness  as  he  walks 
department  of  the  Lario,  which  is  named  from  it.  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his  notes  in 
LaRIX,  the  larch  tree.    See  Pi  nub.  the  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  bis  mate  to 
LARK,  n.  t.       'J     Sax.  lapeyice,  senpack,  an  roost.      Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
Lar'icer,             >  early  riser;  Belg.  levwerk,  subject  to  many  disorders ;  the  principal  of  these 
LARK'trKE,  adj.  1  lore;    Teut.    ierck;    Dan.  are  cramp,  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  breeding 
lerke,    Minsheu  gives  us  an  amusing  specimen  lice.    Cleanliness  is  the  best  cure  for  the  first 
of  etymology  under  this  word :  <  which,' he  says,  and  the  last  of  these  complaints;  but  we  know 
<  after  Geropius,  is  derived  in  the  Belg.  latwerk^  of  no  cure  for  the  other.    A  good  strong  bird, 
from,  leqf-werk,  i.  e.  our  lives*  work,  because  this  however,  will  often  last  very  well  five  or  six  years, 
bird  flies  seven  sundry  times  every  day  very  high,  and  improve  all  the  time, 
and  so  sings  hymns  and  songs  to  his  Creator,  in  Larks,  Daring,  or  Doring,  a  method   of 
which  consists  our  lives*  work.*    A  species  of  taking  larks,  by  means  of  a  clap-net  and  a  look- 
Alavda,  which  see.    A  larker  is  an  old  name  for  ing  glass.    For  this  there  must  be  provided  four 
a  catcher  of  larks.  sticks  very  straight  and  light,  about  the  bigness  of 
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a  pike;  two  of  these  are  to  be  four  feet  nine    porium  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.     The 
inches  long,  and  all  notched  at  the  edges  or  the    water  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  erected  by  the 
ends.    At  one  end  of  these  sticks  there  is  to  be    Turks.      Its  exports  are  com,  wine,  silk,  and 
fastened  another  of  about  a  foot  long  on  one  side ;    drugs ;  the  imports  cloth,  hardware,  and  colonial 
and  on  the  other  side  a  small  wooden  peg  about    produce ;  and  rue  from  Egypt.      The  ruins  of 
tCiiee  inches  long.    Then  four  or  more  sticks  are    the  ancient  Citium  are  near,  and  frequently  yield 
to  be  prepared,  each  one  foot  long ;  and  each  of   medals  and  other  relics  of  the  former  prosperity 
these  must  have  a  cord  of  nine  feet  long  fastened    of  the  island.    Population  5000. 
to  it  at  the  end.    £very  one  should  hare  a  buckle        LARREY  (Isaac  de),  a  French  protestant  his- 
for  the  commodious  fastening  on  the  respectire    torian,  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocatioD 
sticks  when  the  net  is  to  be  spread.  A  cord  must    of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
also  be  provided,  which  must  have  two  branches,    land,  where  he  was  made  historiographer  to  the 
The  one  roust  have  nine  feet  and  a  half,  and  the    United  Provinces^    He  wrote  1.  The  History  of 
other  ten  feet  long,  with  a  buckle  at  the  end  of    England ;  4  vols,  folio;  2.  The  History  of  Louis 
each;  the  rest,  or  body  of  the  cord,  must  be    XIV.,  3  vols.  4to. ;  3.  The  History  of  Augus- 
twenty-four  yards  long.    All  these  cords,  as  well    tu»    8vo. ;  4.  The  History  of  the  Seven  Wise 
the  long  ones  as  those  about  the  sticks,  must  be    Men,  2  vols.  8vo.    He  died  in  1719. 
well  twisted,  and  of  the  bigness  of  one's  little       LARHOGUE  (Daniel  de),was  bornat  Vitre. 
finger.  The  next  thing  is  a  staff  of  four  feet  long.    He  wrote  a  satire  on  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  he 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  with  a  ball  of  wood  at    suffered  five  years'  imprisonment     He  tnns- 
the  other,  for  the  carrying  these  conveniences  in  a    lated  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  £chard*s 
sack  or  wallet     There  should  also  be  carried  a    Roman  history,  into  French.    He  died  in  1731- 
spade  to  level  the  ground  where  there  may  be        LARTIUS  Florvs  (Titus),  a  Roman  citizen 
any  little  irregularities ;  and  two  small  rods,  each    and  consul,  who  appeased  a  sedition  of  the  pec- 
eighteen  inches  long,  having  a  small   rod  fixed    pie,  and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  elected  ?* 
with  a  pack-thread  at  the  larger  end  of  the  other.    Rome.    He  was  appointed  to  this  high  office, 
To  these  are  to  be  tied  some  pack-thread  loops,    endued  with  the  most  absolute  power,  and  in- 
which  are  to  fasten  in  the  legs  of  some  larks ;    vested  with  every  ensizn  of  royalty  except  the 
and  there  are  to  be  reels  to  these,  that  the  birds    name  of  king,  A.  U.  C.  255,  within  ten  years 
may  fly  a  little  way  up  and  down.  The  looking-    only  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  es- 
glass  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :    pulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  erection  of  the  re- 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  an  inch  and  a  half   public.    So  rapidly  did  even  the  Roman  demo- 
thick,  and  cut  it  in  form  of  a  bow,  so  that  there    cracy  itself  revert  to  a  monarchy.    But  it  was 
may  be  about  nine  inches  space  between  the  two    only  temporary  :   Lartius,  after  defeating  the 
encfs  ;  and  let  it  have  its  full  thickness  at  the    enemies  of  his  country,  laid  down  his  unlimited 
bottom,  that  it  may  receive  into  it  a  &lse  piece ;    power  within  six  months,  and  returned  to  the 
in  the  five  corners  of  which  there  are  to  be  set  in    rank  of  a  private  citizen,  with  the  glorious  re- 
five  pieces  of  looking-glass.    These  are  so  fixed,    putation  of  having  exercised   his  power  with 
that  they  may  dart  their  light  upwards  ;  and  the    blameless  lenity.  Had  he  attempted,  like  the  first 
whole  machine  is  to  be  supported  on  a  moveable    consul  of  a  neighbouring  republic,  to  prolong 
pin  with  the  end  of  a  long  line  fixed  to  it;  so    his  dictatorship  to  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  jea- 
that,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  carried    lousy  of  the  Roman  citizens  would  have  been 
through  a  hedge,  the  pulling  it  may  set  the  whole   justly  alarmed. 

machine  of  the  glasses  a  turning.  This  and  the  LARVMf  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the 
other  contrivances  are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  Etruscan  word  lar  or  lars,  signifying  prince  or 
between  the  two  nets.  The  larks  fixed  to  the  lord,  denoted  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  coosi- 
place,  termed  calls,  and  the  glittering  of  the  dered  as  wicked  and  mischievous.  Hence  is 
looking-glasses  as  they  twirl  round  in  the  sun,  formed  the  term  larvatus,  i.  e.  larva  indutus  or 
invite  the  other  larks  down ;  and  the  cord  that  demoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Farmer  urges 
communicates  with  the  nets,  and  goes  through  the  etymology  and  use  of  this  term  to  prove, 
the  hedge,  gives  the  person  behind  an  opportu-  that  the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghosts, 
nity  of  pulling  up  the  nets,  so  as  to  meet  over  The  larvae  were  also  called  lemures. 
the  whole,  and  tsJce  every  bird  that  is  between  Larvje,  in  entomology,  a  name  given  by  Lin- 
them.  The  places  where  this  sort  of  sporting  nsus  to  insect«(  in  that  state,  called  by  other  wri- 
succeeds  best  are  open  fields,  remote  from  any  ters  eruca  or  caterpillar.  See  Entomology. 
trees  and  hedges  except  one  by  way  of  shelter  LA'RUM,  n.  s.  Johnson  says  from'alarom 
for  the  sportsman :  and  the  wind  should  always  or  alarm/  But  this  word  is  just  as  probably 
be  either  in  the  front  or  back ;  for  if  it  blows  the  origin  of  that,  as  in  the  Goth,  and  Teut.  dia- 
sideways,  it  prevents  the  playing  of  the  net  See  lects  we  have  lur  and  luidr ;  Swed.  /iir,  a  tnini' 
Bird-Catcbing.  pet,  or  a  loud  sound ;  Dan.  and  Swed.  iarnit  > 

LARMIER  (from  lamie,  French,  a  tear),  in    night-clock.     Alarm ;  note  or  instrument  an- 
architecture,  a  flat  square  member  of  the  cornice,    nouncing  danger ;    a  piece  of  clock-work  to 
be.ow  the  ciroasium,  and  jetting  out  farthest ;  so    rouse  a  sleeper  at  a  certain  hour, 
called  from  its  use,  which  is  to  disperse  Ae        h;^  f^^^  y^^X  might  loud  and  wide  be  beard, 
water,  and  cause  it  to  fall  at  a  distance  from  the    wi,en  cause  required,  but  never  out  of  time, 
wall,  drop  by  drop,  as  it  were  by  tears.  apenttt' 

LARNICA,  a  considerable  town  of 'Cyprus,  The  peaking  comute,  her  husband,  dwelling  is  ■ 
consisting  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  town  of  continual  tarum  of  jealousy,  comes  to  roe  io  the 
mean  houses,  but  having  a  fine  harbour,  the  em-    insta  t  of  o*ir  encounter.  ^hahtpmrf- 
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How  far  off  lie  these  annieB  ?  state,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  derouring 

— Within  a  mile  and  half.  most  greedily. 

—Then  shaU  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours.  3.  L.  cataractes,  the  skua  gull,  is  in  length 

^.     .    ,            r       J  ui    *     11  V        •  uu  ^^^  ^^^9  ^e  extent  four  feet  and  a  half;  the 

bhe  IS  become  fonnidable  to  aU  her  neighbouij,  ^^^^^  ^           ^^^    ^    ^^^  i           inches  one- 

^AUTc^:^.^:^  Selrfn  Z:.^':^::^'  ^-\>ong,  .%  .uch  hooked  at  the  end,  and 

^,  , .                       ,      ,            t .  ,      .^       .  .  '^^'y  sharp ;  the  upper  mandible  covered  more 

Of  this  nature  was  that  larum,  which,  though  it  than  half-way  with  a  black  sere  or  skin, as  in  the 

were  but  thiee  inches  b,g.  yet  would  both  wake  a  ^^^   ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^      ,^             ^ 

man.  and  of  itself  hght  a  candle  for  him  at^an^set  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^          .^^^      The*^feathers  on  the 

I  'tee  men  as  lusty  and  strong  that  eat  but  two  ^^>  ""^"^^^  ^"^^  scaoulars,  and  coverU  of  the 

meals  a  day,  a»  others,  that  have  set  their  stomachs,  ^\n8»>  are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  rusty 

like  iorum*,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five.  Locke.  co'or ;  brightest  in  the  male.    The  breast,  belly, 

The  young  iEneas,  aU  at  once  let  down,  f^^  ^^^^  »«  ferruginous,  tinged  with  ash  color. 

Stunned  wifi  his  giddy  laram  half  the  town.  The  tail  when  spread  is  circular,  of  a  deep  brown, 

Duneiad.  white  at  the  root,  and  with  shafts  of  the  same 

Nor  far  beneath  her  in  renown  is  she  color.    The  legs  are  covered  with  great  black 

Who,  through  good  breeding,  is  ill  company  ;  scalons:  the  talons,  black,  strong  and  crooked : 

Whose  manners  will  not  let  her  lanan  cease,  the  interior  remarkably  so.  This  species  inhabits 

Who  thinks  you  are  unhappy  when  at  pe«ce.  Norway,  the   Ferroe   Isles,  SheUand,  and  the 

Young.  00^  j^Qf,^  f  qqIji^  2  mi^^  ^^t  of  them.    It  is 

LARUS,  the  gull,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  also  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.      It  is  the  most 

belonging  to  the  order  of  auseres,  the  characters  formidable  of  the  gulls ;  its  prey  being  not  only 

of  which  are,  the  bill  is  straight,  cultrated,  a  little  fish,  but  all  the  smaller  sorts  of  water-fowl, 

crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth ;  the  in-  such  as  teal,  &c.    Mr.  Schroter,  a  surgeon  in  the 

ferior  mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex ;  the  Ferroe  Isles,  relates  that  it  likewise  preys  on 

nostrils  are  linear,  a  little  broader  before,  and  ducks  and  poultry.  It  has  all  the  fierceness  of  the 

situated  in  the  middle  of  the  beak.     There  are  eagle  in  defending  its  young ;  when  the  inhabi- 

several  different  species,  principally  distingubhed  taiits  of  those  islands  visit  the  nest,  they  defend 

by  their  colors.  themselves  from  its  attack  by  holding  a  knife 

1.  L.  articilla,  the  laughing  gull,  is  in  length  erect  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  skua  will 
eighteen  inches,  breadth  three  feet.  It  resembles  transfix  itself  when  darting  on  the  invaders.  The 
the  pewit  in  every  thing  but  in  the  legs,  which  natives  are  often  very  roughly  treated  by  them 
are  black  instead  of  red.  It  is  found  in  Russia,  while  they  are  attending  their  sheep  on  the  hills ; 
on  the  river  Don,  particulary  about  Tschercask.  and  are  obliged  to  guajd  their  heads  by  holding 
The  note  resembles  a  coarse  laugh,  whence  the  up  their  sticks.  In  Foulait  is  a  privileged  bird, 
name.  It  is  met  with  also  in  different  parts  of  because  it  defends  the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which 
the  continent  of  America;  and  is  very  numerous  it  beats  and  pursues  with  great  fury;  so  that 
in  the  Bahama  Islands.  even  that  rapacious  bird  seldom  ventures  near  its 

2.  L.  canus,  the  common  gull,  is  in  length  quarters.  The  natives  of  Foula  on  this  account 
sixteen  or  seventeen  inches;  in  breadth  thirty-  lay  a  fine  on  any  person  who  destroys  one :  they 
six ;  weight  one  pound.  The  bill  is  yellow :  the  deny  that  it  ever  injures  their  flocks  or  poultry; 
irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lids  brown:  the  but  imagine  it  preys  on  the  dung  of  the  arctic  and 
head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and  tail,  other  larger  gulb,  which  it  persecutes  till  they 
are  white;  the  back  and  wings  pale  gray:  the  moot  for  fear.  Tliese  birds  are  also  frequent  in 
outer  edge  of  the  first  four  quills,  and  tips  of  the  many  high  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
first  five,  are  black ;  but  the  fourdi  and  fifth  have  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  whence  they 
a  white  spot  at  the  tips;  the  rest,  except  the  nave  been  called  Port  Egmont  hens.  In  this 
three  nearest  the  body,  nave  the  ends  white :  the  place,  and  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  they  were  ob- 
legs  are  of  a  dull  greenish  white.  This  seems  to  served  to  make  their  nests  among  the  dry  grass, 
be  the  most  common  of  all  the  gulls,  being  found  After  breeding- time  they  disperse  over  the  ocean, 
in  vast  numbers  on  our  shores  and  rivers  con-  and  for  the  most  part  are  seen  in  pairs.  They 
tiguous  to  the  sea.  It  is  seen  also  very  far  are  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  Land,  and  off  the 
north,  as  &r  as  Iceland  and  the  Russian  lakes :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all 
It  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas-  places  the  habits  of  this  species  are  the  same 
pian  Sea,  in  various  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  respect  to  ferocity ;  it  is  frequently  seen  to 
and  as  hn  south  as  Greece :  and  it  is  found  also  attack  the  largest  albatross,  beating  it  with  great 
in  America,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  It  violence  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  wing;  and 
breeds  on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  this  cowardly  giant  finds  no  other  resource  than 
genus;  and  the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  a  half  to  settle  on  the  water;  upon  which  the  skua  flies 
in  length,  of  a  deep  olive-brown,  marked  with  away. 

irregular  deep-reddish  blotches.    It  is  a  tame  4.  L.  fuscus,  the  herring  gull,  weighs  upwards 

species,  and  may  be  seen  by  hundreds  on  the  of  thirty  ounces;  the  length  twenty-three  inches, 

snores  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  in  the  its  breadth  fifty-two :  the  bill  is  yellow,  and  the 

winter  and  spring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an  orange-colored 

various  worms  and  small  fish  left  by  the  tides;  spot;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  ash- 

and  will  often  follow  the  plough  in  the  fields,  colored ;  the  upper  part  of  the  first  five  quUl  fea* 

for  the  sake  of  worms  and  insects  which  are  thers  are  black,  marked  with  a  white  spot  near 

turned  up,  particularly  the  cockchafer  in  its  larva  their  end ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flesh  color.     These 
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birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  and  white ;  near  the  end  is  a  bar  of  black,  am) 
the  sea:  they  make  a  large  nest  of  dead  grass ;  beyond  this  the  end  is  white:  the  legs  are  of  a 
and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  si3otted  with  dirty  flesh-color,  in  some  white.  This  species  fre- 
black.  The  young  are  ash-colored,  spotted  with  quetits  the  sea-coasts  of  many  parts  of  £ngland, 
I;  brown.    This  species  is  a  great  devoarer  of  fish,    though  not  in  considerable  numbers.    At  times 

especially  of  herrings ;  it  is  a  constant  attendant    it  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with 
on  the  nets,  and  so  bold  as  to  seize  its  prey  in    other  gulls;  and  is  there  supposed  to  be  the 

Eresence  of  the  fishermen.  It  is  common  in  this  female  of  the  black-backed, 
ingdom,  and  frequents  the  same  places  as  the  8.  L.  ridibundus,  the  pewit,  or  black-headed 
black-backed  gull.  It  is  also  found  in  most  of  the  gull,  is  in  length  fifteen  inches,  breadth  three 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  feet,  and  we:ght  ten  ounces.  The  bill  is  rather 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas;  the  rivers  which  fall  slender,  and  of  a  blood-red :  the  eye-lids  are  red 
into  them,  and  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  and  the  irides  hazel :  the  head  and  throat  axe 
seen  also  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudson's  dusky  brown,  in  old  birds  black ;  and  on  each 
Bay.  In  winter  it  migrates  south,  being  found  eye-lid  is  a  small  white  spot ;  the  back  and  wings 
in  Jamaica;  and  is  said  to  breed  on  some  of  the  ace  of  an  ash-color;  the  nedL,all  the  under  parts, 
islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  and  tail,  are  white:    the   first  tea  quills  an> 

5.  L.  hybemus,  the  winter  eull,  winter  mew,  white,  margined,  and  more  or  Less  tipped  with 
or  coddy  moddy,  weighs  from  rourteen  to  seven-  black;  the  others  of  an  ash-color,  with  white 
teen  ounces ;  the  length  eighteen  inches,  the  ends :  the  legs  are  of  the  color  of  the  bill,  the 
breadth  three  feet  nine.  The  irides  are  hazel ;  claws  black.  This  species  breeds  on  the  shores 
the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the  slenderest  of  of  some  of  our  rivers ;  but  fiill  as  often  in  the 
any  gull:  black  at  the  tip,  and  whitish  towards    inland  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 

'  the  base.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  hindpart  other  parts  of  England.  They  make  their  oest 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  with  on  the  ground,  with  rushes,  dead  grass,  &C.,  and 
oblong  dusky  spots ;  the  forehead,'  throat,  mid-  lay  three  eggs  of  a  greenish  brown,  marked  with 
die  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  rump,  white ;  the  red-brown  blotches.  After  the  breeding  season, 
back  and  scapuUrs  of  a  pale  gray,  the  last  spot-  they  again  disperse  to  the  sea-coasts.  They 
ted  with  brown:  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  bre«d  also  in  Northumberland,  and  are  found 
pale  brown,  edged  with  white ;  the  first  quill-  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  £ar  as  Kamt- 
feather  is  black,  the  succeeding  ones  are  tipt  with  schatka,  but  no  fiairther  to  the  north.  They  are 
white ;  the  tail  is  white,  crowed  near  the  end  seen  throughout  the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great 
with  a  black  bar ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluish-  numbers ;  and  so  tame,  that  the  women  are  said 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  to  call  them  from  the  terraces  of  their  houses, 
moist  meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread,  which  these  birds 
remote  from  the  sea.  catch  in  the  air.    They  inhabit  North  America, 

6.  L.  marinus,  the  black  backed  gull,  is  in  coming  into  New  England  in  May,  and  de- 
length  twenty-nine  inches;  in  breadth  five  feet  parting  in  August.  The  young  birds  in  the 
nine.  The  bill  is  very  strong  and  thick,  and  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought  good 
almost  four  inches  long ;  the  color  a  pale  yel-  eating,  and  are  called  red  legs.  They  were  for- 
low ;  but  the  lower  mandible  is  marked  with  a  merly  more  esteemed,  and  numbers  were  annu- 
red  spot,  with  a  black  one  in  the  middle.  The  ally  taken  and  fattened  for  the  table. 
head,  neck,  whole  under  side,  tail,  and  lower  9.  L.  tridactylus,  the  tarrock,  is  in  length  four- 
part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper  part  of  the  teen  inches,  breadth  thirty-six;  weight  seven 
back  and  wings  are  black  ;  the  quill-feathers  tipt  ounces.  The  bill  is  short,  thick,  and  black :  the 
with  white,  the  legs  of  a  pale  flesh-color.  It  in-  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are  white:  near 
habits  several  parts  of  England,  and  breeds  on  each  ear,  and  under  the  tnroat,  there  is  a  black 
the  highest  clifls.  The  egg  is  blunt  at  each  end ;  spot ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crescent 
of  a  dusky  olive  color ;  quite  black  at  the  greater  of  black:  the  back  and  scapulars  are  bluisb- 
end,  and  the  rest  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dusky  gray  ;  the  wing-coverts  dusky,  edged  with  gray, 
spots.  It  is  also  common  on  most  of  the  north-  some  of  the  larger  wholly  gray ;  the  exterior 
ern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland ;  sides  and  ends  of  the  first  four  quills  are  black, 
but  chiefly  inhabits  the  distant  rocks.  It  lays  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  the  rest  white:  the 
three  eggs  in  May,  placing  them  on  the  heaps  of  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
dung  which  the  birds  leave  there  from  time  to  with  black,  the  two  outermost  wholly  white:  the 
time.  It  is  said  to  attack  other  birds,  and  to  be  legs  are  of  a  dusky  ash-color;  in  lieu  of  the  back 
particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider  duck.  It  very  toe,  it  has  only  a  protuberance.  This  species 
greedily  devours  carrion,  though  the  most  general  breeds  in  Scotland  with  the  kittiwake ;  and  in- 
food  is  fish.  It  is  common  also  in  America  as  low  habits  other  parts  of  northern  Europe ;  as  Ice- 
as  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  old  wife.    land   and    Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic,  and  White 

7.  L.  nsvius,  the  wagel,  is  a  large  species.  Seas,  and  Kamtschatka.  It  is  common  in  Green- 
being  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  land  in  summer.  It  comes  m  spring,  and  fre- 
about  five ;  weighs  nearly  three  pounds.  The  bill  quents  the  sea-coasts ;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags 
is  black  ;  two  inches  and  a  half  long :  the  irides  of  the  bays ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  greenish- 
are  dusky :  the  whole  plumage  is  composed  of  ash  color  spotted  with  brown ;  and  retires  from 
mixed  brown,  ash-color,  and  white;  the  middle    the  shores  in  autumn.     It  is  observed  frequeoi- 

.  of  each  feather  brown :  the  under  parts  of  the  Iv  to  attend  the  whales  and  seals,  for  the  sake  of 
body  are  the  same,  but  paler*:  the  quills  are  the  fish  which  the  last  drive  before  them  into  the 
black :  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is  mottled  black    shallows,  when  these  birds  dart  into  the  «ftt^' 
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suddenly,  and  make  them  tlieir  prey.    They  are 

cry  noisy,  especially  during  the  time  of  incuba- 

Wn.    They  both  swim  and  fly  well,  and  for  a 

long  time  together :  they  are  often  observed  on 

Sortions  of  ice  swimming  in  the  sea.     Both  the 
esh  and  eggs  are  esteemed  by  the  Greenlanders, 
and  the  skins  used  as  garments. 

lARYBUNDER,  a  port  of  the  province  of 
Sinde,  Hindostan,  about  twenty  miles  up  the 
Pitty  River.  Owing  to  the  mud-banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  dangers  of  its  navigation,  the  town 
of  late  years  has  hiuch  declined.  In  1 793  in  the 
agreement  between  Nadir  Shah  and  tlie  emperor 
Mohammed  it  was  stipulated  that  Larybunder 
should  be  the  west  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
Long.  Sr*  25'  E.,  lat.  24°  40'  N. 

LARYNGOrOM Y,  n.  t.  )      Fr.    lart/ngota- 
Larmyx.  S  mie,of  Or.  Xapvy!^, 

the  throat ;  and  rtfivu,  to  cut.  Laryn^^^otomy, 
says  Quincy,  is  an  operation  where  the  fore-part 
of  the  larynx  is  divided  to  ass  st  respiration, 
during  large  tumors  upon  the  upper  parts ;  as 
in  a  quinsy.  See  Broncuotomy.  The  larynx 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  trochea.  See  Ana- 
tomy. 

There  are  thirteen  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilagea^f  the  larynx.  Derham, 

Human  voice  is  air  sent  through  the  lungs,  and 
so  aeitated  or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the 
windpipe  and  larynx  as  to  become  distinctly  audi- 
ble. Murray, 

Larynx.    See  Anatomy. 

LASCARIS  (Andrew  John),  sumamed  Ryn- 
dacenus,  a  learned  writer  of  an  ancient  Greek 
family,  which  emigrated  into  Italy,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1 453.  He 
was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis ;  and 
was  twice  sent  to  Constantinople  to  collect  the 
best  Greek  MSS.,  by  which  means  numberless 
scarce  and  valuable  treasures  of  literature  were 
carried  into  Italy.  On  his  return  Louis  XII., 
king  of  France,  prevailed  on  him  to  settle  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  sent  him  twice  ambassa- 
dor to  Venice.  Ten  years  after  cardinal  Johnde 
Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  Las(^iris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direction  of  a  Greek  college.  He 
died  in  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  brought  into  the  west  most 
of  the  fine  Greek  MSS.  that  are  now  extant,  and 
composed  some  epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascarxs  (Constantine),  one  of  the  Greeks 
principally  concerned  in  the  reviyal  of  learning 
in  the  west.  He  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and 
taught  polite  literatiu^  at  Milan,  whither  he  was 
called  by  Francis  Sforza ;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  by  cardinal 
Bessarion.  lie  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  and 
the  Greek  tongue  at  Naples ;  and  ended  his  days 
at  Messina,  leaviiu^  the  senate  of  that  city  many 
excellent  MSS.  which  he  had  brought  from 
Constantinople.  He  was  interred  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  senate  of  Messina  erected  a 
marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  some 
grammatical  works. 

LASCARS,  Indian  seamen. 
•    LASCENA   (Peter),   a   learned   Neapolitan, 
bom  25lh  of  September,  1590.    His  merits  pro- 
r*ired  him  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Darberini, 


with  whom  he  resided  at  Home,  and  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  Latin  discourses  De  Ltnguk 
Hellenistic^.  Intense  study,  and  too  great  ab- 
stinence, (for  he  took  but  one  meal  in  twenty- 
four  houi^y)  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  be 
died,  30th  of  September,  1636. 

LASCIV'IENT,a(^'.     ^       Fr.  laiciv ;    Ital. 

L asc  I v'lo  us,  (  Uiscivo ;  Lat.  Uueivut, 

Lasciv'jousness,  n.  s.  LLewd  ;    unchaste  ; 

Lasciv'iously,  adv.      J  wanton  ;  soft. 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
— Not  like  a  woman :  for  I  would  prevent 
I'he  loose  encounters  of  laschious  men. 

Shakspeare. 
Gnm  visaged  war  hath  smoothed   his  wrinkled 
front; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
Ta  the  lascivious  pleasine  of  a  lute.  Id, 

He  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes  ;  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid ;  in  lust  they  bum. 

Milton. 
The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  Lis- 
civiausness  of  his  Elegies,  and  his  art  of  Love. 

Dryden*s  Preface  to  Owe. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, and  those  unanswerable  difficulties  which, 
over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to 
deify  his  money,  the  lascivious  man  to  throw  oflf  his 
lewd  amours,  and  all  their  giant-like  objections 
against  Christianity  shall  presently  vanish.     South. 

Repel  all  impure  and  lascivious  thoughts,  which 
taint  and  pollute  the  mind  ;  and,  though  hid  from 
men,  are  known  to  God,  in  whose  eye  they  are  abo- 
minable. Mason, 

LASERPTIUM,  lazar-wort,  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  forty-fifth,  urobellatse.  The  fruit  is 
oblong,  with  eight  membranaceous  angles ;  the 
petals  mflexed,  emarginated,  and  patent.  There 
are  sereral  species,  none  of  which  are  at  all  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  but  are  only  preserved 
in  botanic  gardens  for  the  sake  of  variety.  They 
are  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France.  All  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid  juice, 
which  turns  to  an  excessively  acrimonious  resin. 
This  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  take  away 
black  and  blue  spots  that  came  by  bruises  or 
blows;  also  to  take  away  excrescences.  It  was 
likewise  by  some  of  the  ancients  used  internally; 
but  produced  such  violent  effects,  that  the  more 
prudent  refrained  from  the  use  of  it.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  silphium  of  the 
ancients  was  procured  from  one  of  the  species  of 
this  genus ;  but  of  this  we  are  uncertain. 

LASH,  n.  s.,  V.  o.  &  v.  n.  ^      Fr.    lags  ;    Ital. 

Lash  er,  n.  $.  5  faciro  ;     Lat.    Ui- 

gueus,  a  net  or  cord.  The  thong  of  a  whip;  a 
cord  or  string  of  any  kind :  hence  the  stroke 
^iven  with  a  whip  or  cord;  any  stroke;  and, 
mf taphorically,  a  satirical  or  sarcastic  one :  to 
lash  follows  these  significations,  and  also  means 
to  tie  or  confine  by  a  cord  or  rope.  The  eye- 
lash is  the  line  of  hair  that  laces  or  borders  the 
eye-lid.    See  Lace  and  Eye. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  Ux^, 
With  losses  on  every  side. 

Tusser's  Hutband,y% 
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tier  whip  of  cnckefs  bone,  her  iash  of  film, 
Iler  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Shakspeare. 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again, 
Lath  hence  these  orer-weening  rags  of  France. 

Id. 
In  1330  there  was  a  sect  of  whippers  in  Germany, 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  th«  beholders,  tasked, 
and  cmelly  tortured  themselves. 

Burton.  AntOomy  of  Mdanckoljf, 

He  that  can  bear  a  friendly  touch,  will  not  en- 
dure to  be  Uuhed  with  angiy  and  reproachful  word^. 

Barrow. 
From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 
Of  aounding  latikn,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Dryden* 
Roused  by  the  huh  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Id. 

And  limping  death,  Uuhed  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Id. 

The   club  nung  round  his  ears,  and  battered 
brows ; 
He  (alls ;  and,  Uuking  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

Jd. 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  their  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  tosh  at  vice.  id 

Let  men  out  of  their  way  ia»h  on  ever  so  fast, 
they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  their  journey's  end. 

South. 
Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  mounts  his  car. 
His  fieiy  coursers  Uuhing  through  the  air.   Garth. 
I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  Luh  to  it 

Addison. 
The  winds  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky  ; 
The  lightning  nies,  the  thunder  roars. 
And  bie  waves  Uuh  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 
Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 
street; 
The  lashing  whip  resounds.  Gaii*t  Trivia. 

Could  pensioned  Boileau  Uuh  in  honest  strain, 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots  even  in  Louis'  reini.       Pope. 

Fame  and  honour  were  purchased  at  a  better 
pennyworth  by  satire,  rather  than  by  any  other  pro- 
auctions  of  the  brain  ;  the  world  being  soonest  pro- 
voked to  praise  by  Uuhea,  as  men  are  to  lo^e. 

Swift. 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  vrith  many  a  thong ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  ki^ — 
Away ! — ttway ! — and  on  we  dash !— • 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash.  Byron. 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 
Till — Oh  how  far !  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
And  then  it  6owed — and  phrensied  seemed  to  swim 
Through  those  long,  dark,   and  glistening  Uuhet 

dewed 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renewed.  Id. 

LASKO,  LASco,or  Laski  (John  de),  a  native 
of  Polaud,  descended  from  a  family  of  dbtinc- 
tion.  He  travelled  into  Switzerland,  where  be 
became  acquainted  with  Zuinglius,  who  made 
him  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Upon  his  return  he  was  made  provost  of 
Gnesna,  and  bishop  of  Vesprim  in  Hungary,  but 
these  dignities  did  not  prevent  him  from  openly 
avowing  his  principles ;  upon  which  be  was 
condemned  for  heresy,  and  obliged  to  Hy  to 
Embden,  in  East  Friesland,  where  he  became 
minister  in  1542,  and  wherein  he  resided  ten 
years.     Being  invited  to  England  by  archbishop 


Cranmer,  he  lived  unmolested  till  the  dcalh  of 
Edward  VI.;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  L, 
io  1553,  he  returned  to  Embden  in  1554,  where 
he  and  his  companions  in  persecution  were 
kindly  treated.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years 
he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  was  weU  re- 
ceived by  king  Sigismund,  who  employed  him 
in  some  important  aflairs.  He  vrtote  several 
tracts ;  particularly  De  Csenft  Domioi :  EpistoU 
Continens  Summum  ControversiK,  &c.  He  died 
January  13th,  1560. 
LASS,  II.  f .  ^  Sax.  leaf,  loose,  i.  e.  free 
Lass'lorn,  adi.  $  or  single ;  Swed.  Uaka ;  Goth. 
laihtka  ;  Teut.  lautn  is  to  loose.  See  Lad.  A 
girl;  a  young  unmarried  woman:  lasslom  is 
forsaken  of  a  lass  or  mistress. 

Brown  groves, 
^Vhose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  lofes. 
Being  <a«i(oni.  Skaktpmn. 

Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to ; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  Uueee  crowaM. 

WalUr. 
A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows ;  and  an 
honest,  downright,  plain  dealing  Uiu  it  was. 

^  //£itraji^e. 
They  sometimes  an  has^ty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  iaue^  ;  they  with  scorn 
And  neck  reclined,  resent.  Phillips. 

Her  'prentice  han,'  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  Uuset  O.  Rums. 

LASSA,  a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of  Gieat 
Tliibet,  subject  to  the  Chinese.  It  has  only 
been  visited  by  Romish  missionaries,  who  have 
given  very  inaccurate  accounts  of  it ;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  very  extensive,  and  to  be  rather 
a  great  temple  than  a  city.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  great  bead  of  the  Sha- 
man religion,  who  resides  in  a  palace  on  the  east 
of  the  city  called  Patala,  or  the  Holy  Mounlain. 

LASSITUDE.  Fr.  lattUvde ;  Lat lastUvdo. 
Weariness;  fatigue;  laxity.  See  the  citatioo 
from  Quincy. 

LaetUude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anoiniisv 
with  oil  and  warm  water ;  for  all  UtMsittide  is  a  kioa 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts ;  and 
bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emoUition. 

Bacon's  Natural  Histarti. 

Assidui^  in  cogitation  is  more  than  our  embodied 
souls  can  bear  without  latnl%ide  or  distemper. 

GUutviUe's  Seepnt. 

She  lives  and  breeds  in  air ;  the  largsness  and 
lightness  of  her  wmgs  and  tail  sustain  her  withoat 
lassitude,  More**  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that  weariness  which 
proceeds  fi^m  a  distempered  state,  and  not  from  ex- 
ercise, which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest :  it  proceeds 
from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  diminution  of  pro- 
per evacuation,  or  from  too  great  a  consumption  of 
the  fluid  necessary  to  muintain  the  spring  of  the 
solids,  as  in  fevers ;  or  from  a  vitiated  secretion  of 
that  juice,  whereby  the  fibres  are  not  supplied. 

Quine^. 

Do  not  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  miod  be 
seized  with  a  Uxssitude,  and  thereby  be  tempted  ta 
nauseate,  and  grow  tired.  Walts. 

From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man. 

Pope's  OdyessV' 
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LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  di(hjrrambic  poet,  born  Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 

at    Hermione  in  Peloponnesas,  aboat  A.  A.  C.  Unhappy  to  the  iast  the  kind  releaaing  kntll. 

600.    He  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the  wise  Cowletf. 

men  of  Greece.     He  is  particularly  known  by  Nothing  so  inflameth  the  wrath  of  men,  so  pro- 

the  answer  he  gave  to  a  man  who  asked  him  voketh  their  enmity,  so  breedeth  their  iaaing  hatred 

whatcould beslrenderlife  pleasant?  Experience,  ^^Tll'  "  a  <^'»*""»«'*?;ff,^o«^-    ^      ^7*^' 

.«:-!  T  *— ..-      u«  ™»-  ^S.,  -•  t^  -.;♦£. •  All  the  endeavours  Achdles  used  to  meet  with 

^id  Ussus.    He  was  acquainted  witfe  muaic.  h^^    ^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^f  j^^  i,  ^j^  -^^^^  ^^-^^ 

Some  fragments  of  bis  poetry  are  to  be  found  m  comprehends  the  batUe  of  the  Uut  day. 

Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon  the  Centaurs,  Browne*t  View  if  Epie  Poetrn, 

and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  avoiding  the  letter  S  in  AH  more  Uuting  than  beautiful.                Sidnejf'. 

the  composition.  All  more  Uuting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 

Lassus  (Peter),  professor  of  pathology  at  the  sideration  of  the  exceeding  kuHngite$$  made  the  eye 

school  of  medicine  and  sur^ry  at  Paris,  and  believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful.                      Id. 

member  of  the  French  Institute,  was  born  at  V\'hite  parents  may  have  black  children,  as  negroes 

Paris  in  1741,  and  studied  under  his  father;  ad-  sometimes  hare  UuHne  white  ones.  BoyU  on  Cohn. 

mitted  a  master  of  surgery  in  1765.  He  obtained  ,  .1^  extreme,  bold  councils  are  the  best ; 

in  1771  the  office  of  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  ^  T^L™^  remcdiw,  they  Uut  are  tiyed, 

daughters  of  Louis  XV.     He  retired  into  Italy  ^°^  ^y  "^  «^«°'  condemned  or  J^'^ified. 

with  those  princesses  at  the  Revolution,  but  re-  y^j^  ^bi^ously  contend        ^^'"' 

tumea  to  Pans  on  the  re-organisation  of  the  por  wit  and  power;  their  Uut  endeavours  bend 

academical  institutions,  and  became  successively  To*  ouuhine  each  other.                 Id.  Lueretiut. 

professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  and   of  Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

pathology,  which  offices  he  held  till  bis  death  in  Adores ;  and  Uut,  the  thing  adored  desires. 

1807.     His  professional  works  are  valuable,  and  Dnfden. 

contain  Essai  ou  Discours  Historique  et  Critique  The  ^teful  woik  is  done, 

sur  les  D^couvertes  faitcs  en  Anatomic  par  les  The  seeds  of  discord  sowed,  the  war  begun  : 

Anciens    et  les   Modernes,   Paris,   1783,  8vo.  Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  stale. 

Traits    Elcmentaire   de    Medicine   Operatoire,  And  fixed  the  causes  of  a /a«ti«g  hate.            Id. 

1795, 8vo;  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  1805, 1806,  \i^  *^^*™^  ^"^  *>^  '"''"^  '^"^  "*  unpnnted 

2  vols    8vo                                 »         »          '          '  on  the  memory.                                                  Loche. 

r  A  err     *        J              ^      c       1         1  Where  there  is  something  both  Uuting  and  scarce, 

LAST,  n. «.,  adv.,  v,  n.  ^     Sax.  laEi%  later* ;  a^d  so  valuable  to  be  hoarded  up,  there  men  will  not 

Last  ACE,  n.  s.                    Belg.  laetste ;  Teut.  be  apt  to  enlarge  their  possessions  of  land.          Id. 

Last  ing,  part.  adj.        [^letzt.    Latest ;  hind-  To  bodily  punUhmcnt  we  are  not  to  have  recourse 

Last'inoly,  ocfo.             fmost;     that    which  till  all  other  means  of  reformation  have  been  attempted 

Lasting  MESS,  n.s.          I  follows  all  the  rest  in  vain ;  and  let  this  Uut  remedy  be  applied,  if  at  all 

LaS'T'ly,  adv.                  J  of  a  number;  hence,  applied,  with  temper  and  solemnity,  that  the  child 

utmost ;  lowest ;  meanest ;  at  last  is  at  the  end  »ay  see  we  are  driven  to  it  against  our  will,  from  a 

or  conclusion  of  a  series :  as  an  adverb  of  time,  ^fS^  to  our  duty  and  his  good.                        Id. 

last  signifies  at  the  time  next  before  the  present,  or  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former  strength. 

at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  series  of  its  divisions ;  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  Uuting  caution  in  the 

in  conclusion :  to  last  is  to  endure;  continue ;  ^^^'  ^o*  ^  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust 

persevere  (i.  e.  to  a  supposed  end).     The  last  ««>ployme?t.          ^    ,       ^           ^  -       -"^'^ 

o(  shoe-makers  (also  known  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  A^,^lZ^^^^  "If^^^i  i'","^  *°P**"p  "^ 

.         u     .u-               \   •     J    •     J          I.  renders  the  body  less  dureble  and  Uuttng.         Ray, 

ancestors  by  this   name)  is  derived,   oerhaps  The  greatest  «hemes  that  human  wit  can  forge, 

from  Its  being  the  enduring  or  preserved  mould  Or  bold  ambition  dares  to  put  in  practice, 

on  which  shoes  are  constantly  formed :  but  there  Depend  upon  our  husbanding  a  moment, 

is  a  Goth,  laest,  tbe  foot.     Last,  a  measure  of   And  the  light  Uuting  of  a  woman's  will.  Rmoe. 

weight  or  canacity,  is  also  an  old  word  in  the  The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  tiyed 

language  (probably  from  the  last  of  a  tale):  last-  Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  Uut,  and  died, 

age  is  a  custom  or  duty  paid  on  freights ;  also  Addiaon, 

ballast.  O  !  may  famed  Brunswick  be  the  Uut, 

Gad.  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but  he  shall  J^^  ^«.  the  haopiest  British  king, 

oveicome  at  the  Uut.                            Gen.  xlix.  19.  ^^o"»  **»«»  **»*]^  P*»«»^  of  ^  »^*"  "»»;  ,.        f^' 

Why  are  ye  the  Uut  to  bring  the  king  back?  ^^^.  ***  sUnding  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 

Samuel.  Ihose  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  which 

I  will  slay  the  Uut  of  them  with  the  sword..4m««!  were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  Uut  Ull  time 

How  long  is't  now  since  Uut  yourself  and  I  '^o"*^  |*  ^^  ™o»«-                                            .  ^d. 

Were  in  a  mask  ?                                 Shakgpeare.  Consider  the  Uutvagneu  of  the  motions  excited  in 

I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my  affection  to  your  grace,  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  light.       Newton**  Optieks. 

to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays  :  for  the  Latin  Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 

volume  of  tliem,  being  in  the  universal  language,  Have  turned  about  with  every  blast, 

may  Uut  as  long  as  books  Uut.                       Bacon,  Grown  old.  and  destitute  of  oil, 

1  will  justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  balance  the  ^"»*  ^^  *  PO»°^»  »nd  fix  at  Uut.             Friend. 

forces  ;  and,  lastlit,  propound  variety  of  designs  for  O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 

choice,  but  not  advise  tbe  choice.                         Id.  The  latt,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire ! 

When  Uut  I  died,  and,  dear !  I  die  Pc^jw. 

As  often  as  from  thee  I  go,  Merion  pursued  at  ereater  distance  still, 

I  can  remember  yet  that  I  laH  came  Admetus.  thy  unhappy  son.            Id. 

Something  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow.  Here,  Uut  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read. 

Donne.  Id. 
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Wit  not  alone  hat  ifaone  on  aees  past, 
Bnt  Bgbto  the  present,  and  shall  waim  the  Imtt. 

Id, 
Antilochns 
Takei  the  Uut  pnie,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest,   id. 
All  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  blander  on  in  bnsiness  to  the  Uut.        Id. 
But,  while  I  take  my  last  adien. 
Heave  thon  no  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear.  Prior. 

O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  deli>^ht ! 
Fnll  above  measure !  lasting  beyond  bound ! 
A  perpetoity  of  bliss  is  bliss.  Young. 

None  lends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view. 
Whose  hand  is  feeble  or  his  aim  untrue. 
For  thonsh,  ere  yet  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing. 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  the'  elastic  string. 
It  err  bnt  little  from  the*  intended  line. 
It  falls  at  last  hr  wide  of  his  design.        Cawper. 
Alatt'iM  twelve  sacks  or  4368  lbs. 

Walkingham''s  Arithmftie. 
Nothing  ia  more  common  than  for  those  who  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  signs  of  a  Luting  repentance  upon 
a  sick  bed,  to  forget  all  their  vows  and  promi jes  of 
amendment  as  soon  as  God  had  removed  the  judg- 
ment and  restored  them  to  their  former  health. 

Paley. 

LASTERY,  n.s.  Goth.  lUcer;  Swed.  lit,  a 
tinge.    A  red  color. 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread. 
That  her  became  as  polished  ivory. 

Which  canning  craftman's  hand  hath  overlaid. 
With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lattery.  Spenser. 

LAS  WAREE,  a  town  of  HindostaD,  in  Delhi, 
where,  1st  November  1803,  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  between  lord  Lake  and  the  Mahrattas 
under  Dowlut  Row  Sindiah,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  latter  was  wholly  broken. 

LATAKIA,  a  sea-port  of  the  pacbalic  of  Tri- 
poli,  Sjrria,  the  ancient  Laodicea.  It  contains 
not  above  5000  inhabitants,  bnt  has  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo.  Ten  years 
ago,  however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  far  more 
flourishing.  Its  commerce  consists  in  sugar,  salt, 
and  rice  m>m  Egypt,  wine  from  Cyprus, oranges 
from  Tripoli,  and  woollen  cloth  from  Smyrna. 
Here  is  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  high,  enriched  with  a  handsome 
entablature  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  honor  of  Cesar. 

LATCH,  n.s.  hv.a.y     Belgic,  letse^  litte; 

Latch'es,  >  Ital.   iacdo,  k  Sax. 

Latch'et.  1  iecean,     to     hinder. 

See  Let.  Minsheu  says,  ingeniously  enough, 
from  Belg.  let,  lid,  between  Uie  knots.  A  catch 
or  fastening  of  a  door,  of^en  moved  by  a  string: 
latches,  nautically,  are  defined  by  Harris  in  the 
extract :  latch et  of  a  shoe  is  the  tie  or  fastening : 
to  latch,  to  fasten  with  a  latch  or  tie. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  lateket  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

Mark  i.  7. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 

With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Shakspeare. 

He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house ;  the 
door  was  only  latched ;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch 
in  his  hand,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see  his  pur- 
suer. Locke. 

Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  are  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and  drab- 
lersofaship,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the 
courses,  or  t!i(j  dnhlf-rs  to  the  bonnets.         Harris. 


The  latek  moved  im.  Ggy*! 

Then  comeji  rosy  health  from  her  cottage  of  thasck. 
Where  never  physidan  had  lilted  the  la^ch,    Smmrt. 

LATE,  adj.  iLodv.^      Sax.  lat,  ber;    Goth. 
La'ted,  o^.  j  ^ ;  Belg.  laet.  The  0|>. 

Late'lt,  adv.  [  posite  of  soon  and  early. 

Late'xess,  fi.  $.        I  We  seem  to  have  no  ex- 
Lat'ter,  adj,  I  act    synonyme    of    this 

La-Kterlt,  adv.  J  word.  Slow ;  tardy;  de- 
layed; deceased :  as  an  adverb,  after  long  delay ; 
soon  in  tlie  day  or  night;  not  long  since:  of 
late  seems  synonymous  with  lately:  lated  is 
made  late;  overtaken  by  night:  latter  is  the 
comparative  of  late,  though  written  with  tt,  con- 
trary to  analogy  in  the  superlative  latest.  *  When 
the  thing  of  which  the  comparison  is  made  :i 
mentioned  we  use  later ;  as,  this  fruit  is  later 
than  the  rest ;  but  latter  when  no  comparison  is 
expressed,  and  the  reference  is  merely  to  time.^ 

And  he  found  a  man  a  iew  aqnyla  bi  naise  of 
ponte  bi  t  ynde,  that  late  cam  fro  itsJie. 

Wiclif.  Dedis.  18. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aqnila,  lot*l^ 
come  from  Italy.  AeU.  xviii.  1 . 

But  for  to  tellin  you  of  his  array. 
His  hors  wer  good,  bnt  he  was  nothing  gay  ; 
Of  fustian  he  werid  a  gipon, 
A  He  besmottnd  with  his  haburgeon, 
For  he  was  late  ycome  from  his  viage, 
And  wente  for  to  do  his  pilgrimage.         Chaucer. 

That  shortly  from  the  shape  of  womanhed. 
Such  as  she  was  when  Pallas  she  attempted. 

She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  drearihead, 
Piued  with  grief  of  folly  late  repented.     Sprusr. 

They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle. 
Where  sleeping  late  she  left  her  other  knight.  Id. 
Were  it  consonant  nnto  reason  to  divorce  these 
two  sentences,  the  former  of  which  doth  show  how 
the  latter  is  restrained,  and.  not  marking  the  fDrmer, 
to  conclude  by  the  latter  of  them  !  Hooker. 

O  boy !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  latel 
— Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Id. 
The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Id.  ifacbrth. 

To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers,  come  late^  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure;  for  the  ancients  esternied 
much  of  the  rosa  sera.         Bacon* t  Natural  History. 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  sheweth. 

Milton . 
In  reason*3  absence  fancy  wakes, 
lU-matchiDg  words  and  de^  long  past  or  late. 

Id. 
Who  but  felt  of /life?  Id. 

I  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind, 
For  the  late  slight  his  honour  suffered  there. 

Otvay. 
Through  all  the  air  his  sounding  strings  dilate 
Sorrow,  like  that  which  touched  our  hearts  of  late. 

Waller. 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  fate. 

Dr*jdty. 
Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun.  IC 
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A  second  Silviu  after  these  appeait, 
SUvius  Mne^,  for  thy  name  he  bean : 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renowned. 
Who  Ut€  restored  in  Alba  shall  be  crowned.  Id. 
The  latsr  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  these 
ideas,  the  laltr  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
those  maxims.  Loekt. 

Men  hare  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator.  Id. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latUr 
ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania  1       Id. 
I  might  have  spared  his  life. 
But  now  it  is  too  late. 

PhUUp^9  DUtremd  Mother. 
All  the  difierenoe  between  the  iate  servants  and 
those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  that  those  latter 
were  finer  geoflemen.  AddiaoH*i  Spectator. 

Just  wu  the  vengeance,  and  lo  Uttett  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  pnise. 

Pope*s  Odyuen, 
The  goddess  with  indulgent  cares, 
And  Bociu  joys,  the  late  transfonsed  repain. 

Pope. 
Lateneu  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Swift  to  Gatf 

The  difierence  between  leason  and  revelation,  and 
in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 

Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick.      Jiiehafde. 
This  pray  I,  Jove,  and  wyth  this  latter  breath. 
Vengeance  I  aske  upon  my  cniell  death.    SaekoiUe. 
He  turned  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fixed  his 
look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lolWy  shook : 
He  sazed — ^how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 
Ana  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain! 

Latb  Wake,  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
evening  after  the  death  of  any  person  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased  meet  at  the 
house,  attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle;  the 
nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opens 
a  melancholy  ball,  dancing,  and  greeting  (i.e. 
crying  violently)  at  the  same  time,  and  this  con- 
tinues till  daylight ;  but  with  gambols  and  fro- 
lics among  the  younger  part  of  the  company.  If 
the  corpte  remains  unburied  for  two  nigfais,  the 
same  rites  are  renewed. 

LATENT,  ofi^'.  Lat. /ateiu.  Hidden ;  secret; 
reserved;  concealed. 

Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  for^t ;.  nor  sees 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease. 
Memory  confused,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught. 

Prior. 
If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secKt  lateni  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a  steady 
band  producing  good  out  of  evil.  Woodward. 

What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and 
what  were  hin  laUnt  u  variously  conjectured.  Sm^. 

Latent  caloric  is  that  portion  of  the  matter  of  heat 

which  makes  no  sensible  addition  to  the  temperature 

f  the  bodies  in  which  it  exists. — Caloric  in  a  latent 

ate  exists  in  all  substances  that  we  are  acquainted 

with.  Parke^t  Chemical  Cateehwn. 

LATERAL,  adj.-f     Fr.  lateral;  Lat.  latera- 
Lateral'ity,       mw.    Growing  out  of,  or 
LAt'ER ALLY.        J  belonging  to  the  side :  act- 
ing sideways. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  MUtom* 

Vol.  XII. 


We  mav  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  latt^ 
nUilff  in  the  ark,  or  naval  ediiice  of  Aoah.  Brjwne. 

The  days  are  set  tuteraUy  against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number.  Holder  on  Tune. 

WhjT  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  depress 
them  t  iCay. 

llie  smallest  vessels,  which  cany  the  blood  hy' la- 
teral branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid  or  sc« 
rum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches  are  less 
than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Arhutknot  on  Aliment*. 

LATERAN  was  originally  the  proper  name 
of  a  man ;  whence  it  descended  to  an  ancient 
palace  in  Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  since 
erected  in  its  place ;  particularly  a  church  called 
St.  Jobu  of  Lateran,  which  is  the  principal  see 
of  the  popedom. 

The  canons  regular  of  the  congregation  of'  the 
lateran  is  a  congregation  of  regular  canous,  of 
which  that  cburcn  is  the  principal  place  or  seat. 
It  is  asserted  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
succession  ^f  clerks,  living  in  community,  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  a  number  of 
these  were  established  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time 
of  Constantine. 

Lateran,  Councils  of  the,  are  those  held 
in  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran :  of  these  there  have 
been  five,  held  in  1123,  1139, 1179, 1215,  and 
1513. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  qua« 
lifications  of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  sends 
as  legates  into  foreign  countries.  TTiey  are  called 
legates  i  latere,  as  being  bis  holiness  s  assistants 
and  counsellors  in  ordinary.  These  are  the  most 
considerable  of  the  three  kinds  of  legates,  being 
such  as  the  pope  commissions  to  take  his  place 
in  councils;  and  so  called  in  regard  that  he 
never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  fevorites 
and  confidants,  who  are  always  k  latere,  at  his 
side.  A  legate  i  latere  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legiti- 
mating bastards  to  bold  offices,  and  has  a  cross 
carried  before  him  as  the  ensign  of  bis  authority. 

De  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but 
yet  are  entrusted  with  an  apostolical  legation. 
See  Legate. 

LATH,  A.  s.  Saxon  laelS.  Part  of  a  county  (ob- 
solete). Mr.  Thomson  says  from  Saxon  leth,  con- 
tracted from  Goth,  lagthing,  or  lathings  a  judicial 
convocation.    See  Latureve. 

If  all  that  tythin^;  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was 
charged  for  that  tythmg ;  and  if  the  lath  failed,  then 
all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them :  and  if  the 
hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not  rest  till  they 
had  found  that  undutifid  fellow,  which  was  not 
amenable  to  law.  Spenser* s  Ireland. 

The  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charten  granted  to 
cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  lents  and 
lath  silver  answered  oy  the  sheri£fs.  Bacon. 

'     Lath,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  )      Sax.  lavte ;  Fr.  latte, 
Lathe.  S  late;  Teut.  iatte  ;  Belg. 

tat ;  Welch,  Uath.    A  long  thin  piece  of  wood  : 

lathe  is  a  turning  machine,  formeriy  set  in  motion 

by  a  string  and  lath.    To  kith  is  to  fit  up  or 

cover  with  laths. 

With  dagger  of  lath.  Shdkspeare. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to 

trim  their  houses ;  binding  it  with  a  Imtk  or  stick, 

and  setting  it  against  a  wall. 

Bacon's  Naturat  HUtety, 
2K 
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The  god  who  frights  away,  LATH  Y  RUS,  in  botany,  chickling,  a  «?qiu  o( 

With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey.  the   decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  dus  oi 

I^rydem,  plants;  natural  order  thirty-second,  papiliou* 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  tamed  ?esseb  ce«.      Stylus  plain,  villous  above,  toward*  ti« 

oT  wood,  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  ca^ised  by  the  ^^^  broader:  cal.  upper  two  segments  shonti 

pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel  turned  ^u      ^         ^  * '^  ^ 

"Tsmil^^l^wnsiste  of  an  oaken  frame,  ««/fc  ^^^ '  ^'  'atifoUus,  the  everlasting  p«i,  has  ih:d. 

every  side.  Mortimer'*  Husbandry.  ^^^us  perennial  roots  ;  climbing,  thick,  ba^ .- 

The  plasterer's  work  is  commonly  done  by  the  yard  »"?  annual  sUlks,  having  membranaceous  w  :> 

square  for  lathing.  id.  between  the  joints,  rising  upon  support  by  iLc: 

Lath  are  made  of  heart  of  oak,  for  outside  work,  cirri  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  diphyllous  lei^s 

as  tiling  and  plastering ;  and  of  fir  for  inside  plaster-  two  spear-shaped  lobes,  terminated  by  cU<]<r>. 

inff,  and  panule  Uuhittg.  Moxon.  and  numerous  large  red  or  purple  flowed  . 

For  wheresoever  the  shrieking  victim  hath  long    foot-stalks,    appearing    plentifuhv  tr : 

Poured  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  June  till  October,  succeeded  by  abundawe  t 

knife,  3^^ 
Some  hand  erecte  a  cross  of  mouldeiing  lath ;  ^\  odoralus,  tne  sweet-scented  pt1^  h.^ 

And  KTOve  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  nfe  i»u  ^  i       ,.*.-.     t-    u •«     -4.  ii    , 

Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secure.  <">«»"  "">"»'  "?°'5   »  '=»""^'°5  '^  •  '  ;- 

not  life.  Bgron.  "P^  '"PPFj  ^V ."»  claspers  three  or  four  t- 

TU  Lathe  is  a  very  useful  engine  for  turning  •»'e^'  d.phylloua  leaves  of  two  oval  IoKk 

wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials.     s4  "^  by  climbing  endrils;  and  flower  U  i. 

Turning.    The  invention  of  it  is  very  ancient :  "^  .'°°S  Aower  stalks,  of  different  colo.. ., 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  the  first  who  used  it  was        or'rr      -^  «       rr^ 

a  grandson  of  D«Lus,  named  Talus.    Pliny  ,.^-    ^  Tangitanus,  ^e  Tangier  pea,  v 

•scribes  it  to  Theodore  of  Samos ;  and  menUoM  fibrous  »nnnal  root,  a  climbmg  stalk  ma  ., 

one    Thericles    who    rendered    himself     very  wpport  for  four  or  five  feet  high;  d,,..;!.. 

femous  by  hU  dexterity  in  managing  the  lathe.  '*?'"'. iT  »?*?'-»''»S*f  alternate  loK^M 

With  thii  instrument  the  ancients  turned  all  «>nated  by  tend nls;  and  from  the  jo.ntM- 

kinds  of  vases,  many  of  which  they  enriched  f^^\  ^  flfi"''  O""*"  ^J  ^T"'  ""  ;;• 

with  figures  and  ornaments  in  bas^lo  relievo.  f<wt-«talks.  All  the  si.ec,es  areof  ha|J)grv- 

Thus  Vifffil  • ™*y       propagated  by  seed  m  the  iv..- 

°    '  1  v       •  .  ground,    in  patches  where  it  is  desigi'"'   • 

Lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  vitis.  ^i^^  should  flower,  for  they  do  not  suat  i  - 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  well  by  transplantation.    They  may  be  sov.- 

raention  of  the  lathe;  and  Cicero  calls  the  work-  spring;  though,  if  sowed  in  autumn,  the]! 

men  who  used  it  vascularii.     It  was  a  proverb  will  flower  earlier  the  following  year, 
among  the  ancients  to  say  a  thing  was  formed        LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feast  or t- 

in  the  lathe  to  express  its  delicacy  and  justness,  mony   instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superk^  ■ 

As  it  is  the  use  and  application  of  this  instrument  honor  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  or  Latialis.    T.i■^ 

that  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  U- 

we  refer  the  particular  description  of  it,  as  well  proposed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  it,  to  (!><"■ 

as  the  manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  common  temple,  where  ail  the  allies,  th<:  >  > 

that  head.     See  Turning.  mans,    Latins,   liernici,   Volsci,    &c^  ^* 

To  LATHER,  v.  n.,  v.  a. & n.  s.   Sax.  leCjian.  assemble  themselves  every  year,  hold  a  k.i 

To  form  or  cover  with  a  foam  :  a  foam  made  fair,  exchange  merchandises,  feast,  and  u«:' 

with  soap  and  water.  Such  was  the  instituting  of  the  Latiar. 

Chuse  water  pure,  founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  th;5  t- 

Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.     Baynard.  the  first  consul  added  another  to  it,  upor 

LAl'HRi^,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angios-  eluding  the  peace  with  the  Latins ;  a  thir:  * 

permia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants;  added, after  the  people,  who  had  retired tu M 

natural  order  fortieth,  personatse :  cal.  quad  rifid;  Sacer,  were  returned  to  Rome;  and  afo-' 

there  is  a  depressed  glandule  at  the  base  of  the  af\er  appeasing  the  sedition  raised  on  ocx^' 

suture  of  the  germen  :  caps,  unilocular.  Species  of  the  plebeians  aspiring  to  the  consulate.  T'  ^ 

three,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  four  days  were  called  Feriae  Latins ;  ^''^ 

LATHREVE,    Leidoreve,    or    Trithcn-  things  done  during  the  course  of  the  fer^ 

GREVE,  was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  govern-  feasts,  sacrifices,    offerings,    &c.,  were  i 

ment,  who  had  authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  Latiares. 

coun^ ;  and  whose  territory  was  therefore  called        LATICLAVE,    Laticlavium,   in    K  ' 

trithing,  otherwise  a   leid   lath  or  leithin ;  in  antiquity,  was  an  honorable  distinction,  i- 

which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  still  divided ;  liar  in  the  times  of  the  republic  to  the  st-  >  ' 

and  the  rapes  in  Sussex  seem  to  answer  to  the  but  whether  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  zi^' 

same.  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  officer,  those  or  only  an  ornament  upon  it,  the  critics  ^'^ ' 

ma^tters  that  could  not  be  determined  by  the  agreed.    The  most  general  opinion  is,  thit:'*- 

hundred  court  were  thence  brought  to  the  tritb-  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  sewed  upon  t^<^ '  ^ 

ing ;  where  all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  part  of  their  tunic,  aud  round  the  midJIt  :- 

more  hundreds  being  assembled  by  the  lathreve,  breast.    There  were  buttons  set  on  the  U^;  ' 

or  trithingreve,  did  ^debate  and  decide  it;  or,  if  vus,  or  laticlave,  which  appeared  like  the 

they  could  not,  then  the  lathreve  sent  it  up  to  of  large  nails,  whence  some  think  it  dfn^ 

the  county  court,  to  be  there  finally  determined,  name.    The  senators,  pnetors,  and  ch.ti  ">* 
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trates  of  coloDies  and  municipal  cities,  had  a  stead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  was  a  New  Testament, 
right  to  wear  it.  The  prstexta  was  always  worn  having  the  leaf  turned  down  to  this  passage 
over  it ;  but,  when  the  prstor  pronounced  sen-  *  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judcre.' 
tence  of  death,  the  pretexta  was  then  put  oif,  When  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  was 
and  the  laticlave  retained.    The  laticlavium  dif-  cited  to  appear  before  the  council,  an  opportu- 
fered  from  the  angusticlavium,  but  authors  do  nity,  it  is  said,  was  afforded  him  to  quit  the 
not  agree  in  what  this  difference  consisted ;  the  kingdom.     But,  with  a  just  anticipation  of  the 
most  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  slips  consequences,  he  prepared  himself  to  obey  with 
or  stripes  of  purple  were  narrower  in  the  angus-  alacrity  the  citation,  and,  as  he  passed  Sroithfield, 
ticlave.  exclaimed,  '  This  place  has  long  groaned  for 
LATIMER  (Hugh),  bishop  of  Worcester,  an  me.*   On  reaching  the  place  of  execution  at  Ox- 
illustrious   protestant    martyr,  born  about   the  ford,  and  a  faggot,  ready  kindled,  being  placed  at 
year  1480,  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire,  and  Kidicy*s  feet,  Latimer  exclaimed, '  Be  of  good 
the  only  son  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.   At  the  comfort,  hiaster  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ;  we 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  College,  sl.all  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.* 
of  divinity,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.    At  His  works  are,    L  Sermons,  1635,   folio.     2. 
liiis  time   he   was   a  sealous  papist,  and  was  Letters,  in  Fox'sActs  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  folio, 
honored  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  cross  to  1580.     3.  An  Injunction  to  the  prior  and  C()n- 
the  university:  but  when  he  Was  about  thirty  vent  of  St.  Mary's  in  Worcestershire, 
years  of  age  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Protes-  LATIN,  n.  t.  &  adj.    '\       Latinus.      The 
tant  religion;  and,  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  Lat'inism,  ii.s.             /  language  of  ancient 
licensed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promul-  Lat  inist,                     >  Rome.     It  is  most 
gated  his  opinions  with  great  freedom.     It  was  Latin'ity,                    I  surprising  that    Dr. 
not  Jong  before  he  was  accused  of  heresy;  and,  LAT'iNiZ£,i;.a.  &  v.  n.  J  Johnson,  though  he 
being  summoned  before  cardinal  Wolsey,  was  frequently  used  this  word  in  this  sense  in  his 
obliged  to  subscribe  certain    articles  of  faith,  Dictionary,  has  not  defined  it  in  this  sense.     He 
'which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.    About  the  says  only  of  the  n.  t.  '  an  exercise  practised  by 
year  1529  he  was  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  school-boys,    who    turn   English    into   i^tin.' 
the  rectory    of  Westkinton    in  Wiltshire;   to  Written  or  spoken  in  the  Latin  language :  La- 
Dvhich  place,  after  residing  some  time  at  court  tinism  is  a  Latin  idiom   or  mode  of  speech  or 
Dvith  his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Butts,  he  retired ;  writing:   Latinistj  a  person  learned  in  Latin: 
but,  resuming  his  former  invectives  against  the  Latinity,    the    purity   of  Latin  phraseolo;:^y  or 
popish  doctrines,  he  was  as;ain  summoned  to  style:  to  Latinize,  to  use  Latin  words  or  phmses; 
answer  certain  interrogatories,  and  once  more  to  give  Latin  terminations;  or  to  make  Latin, 
obliged  to  subscribe.   In  1535  he  was  promoted  j^  ^^^      j^^^er  his  syntaxU.  he  shall  not  use 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester;  in  the  possession  ^^  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  huins. 
of  which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  1539,  Ancham. 
ffhen,  rather  than  assent  to  the  act  of  the  six  arti-  The  Greek  church  did  always  dissent  from  the 
cles,  he  resigned  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  luitins  in  this  particular,  since  they  had  forged  this 
country;  but  was  in  a  short  time  accused  of  speak-  new  doctrine  in  the  laboratories  of  Home. 
ing  against  the  six  articles,  and  committed  to  the  Bishop  Taylor, 
tower,  where  he  continued  prisoner  till  the  death  I  a™  l»hle  to  be  charged  that  I  latinise  too  much, 
of  Henry  VIIL  in  January  1547.      On  the  ac-  ,              ..,,,.              .          DiyiUn. 
cession  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer  was  released,  Augustus  himself  could  not  make  a  new^m 
but  not  restored   to  his  bishopric,  though  he  "^^f^       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^          ^  transpositidns, 
preached  several  times  before  the  king,  and  con-  j^,,.,^^^  antiquated  words  a2d  phrases,  that  he 
imued  to  exercise  his  ministerial  function  with  ^  .^  ^^  y^^^  ^^^-^^^  frooi  vulgar  and  oidinaiy 
unremitting  zeal  and  resolution.  Young  Rdward,  expressions.                                               Additon, 
alas!  finished   his   short   reign   in    1553;   and  ghakspeare  was  able  to  read  Plautu.  with 
Mary   I     of  bloody  memory,  ascending   the  ^^^^^J  ;„  ^„.^    ^,j  b,  h,rf  ^  him. 
throne,    Latimer  was  immediately  doomed  to  **            ^    ^                            Dennu. 
destruction,  and,  together  with   Cranmer  and  ^g  ^5^*  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
Ridley,  confined  in  the  tower.     In  April  1554  phrases  that  are  latinized,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
they  were  removed  to  Oxford,  that  they  might  be  underetood.                                             WaiUt. 
dispute  with  the  doctors  of  both  universitic.<t.  Oldham  was  considered  as  a  r^ood  Idttinitt, 
Latimer,  declining  the  disputation  on  account  OWAam**  Life, 
of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his  In  the  beginning:,  beinp  probably  most  in  pain  for 
opinion  in  writing;  and,  refusing  to  subscribe  his  Latinitv,  h  ^  endeavours  to  defend  the  use  of  the 
the  popish  creed,  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  ^o"*  persona.                                           Johwon. 
and,  in  October  following,  was,  together  with  Latin  Language.    See  La  no  lace. 
bishop  Ridley,  burnt  alive.     He  behaved  with  LATIN  IS  I.,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was 
uncommon  fortitude  on  the  occasion,  and  died  a  the  son  of  Faunus  and  Marica;  and,  it  is  said, 
real  martyr  to  the  Reformation.     Of  his  plain  began  to  reign  about  A.A.C.  1216.     Lavinia, 
dealing,  even  with  crowned  heads,  the  following  his  only  daughter,  married  j^neas,  after  thai 
circumstance  is  a  celebrated  proof :— It  was  the  Trojan  prince  had  killed  Tumus  king  of  the  Ru- 
custom  for  bishops  to  make  presents  to  the  king  tuli.     See  Rome. 

on  new-year's ^ay,  and,  among  the  rest,  Latimer  LATIROSTROUS,  «$.     Lat,  latta  and  roi- 

vaJ»..»  ^..  finnrv'vill.  with  his  cnft,  which,  in-  trum.     Broad-beaked, 
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In  qtadrupeds,  in  xegard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  ti*e  eyes  an  placed  at  some  distance;  in 
mtirtntrou.  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  are  more  later- 
ally seated.  Btvwiw. 

LATITANCY,  n. ».  ^      Lat.  latiiam.     See 
Laf  iTANT,  A^'.  >  Latent.    The  state  of 

Latita'tion,  fi.  f .     J  lying  hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by  their 
aeoession  or  latilanejf.       Brownest  Vuigar  Brrrurt, 

Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the 
year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  huniidity. 
do  long  subsist  without  nutrition.  Brotone, 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  loHttmt  in  the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinguishable  from  it. 

Mcft» 

Foice  the  small  latitant  bubbles  of  air  to  disclose 
themselves  and  break.  BoyU, 

LATITUDE,  n. ».  J    ¥t. latitude; 

Latitudina'rian,  adj,  &  n.  f .  )  Lat.  latUudo. 
Width;  breadth;  extent;  freedom;  in  bodies  of 
unequal  dimensions  the  shorter  axis ;  in  equal 
bodies  the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left;  the 
space  in  the  earth  or  heavens  from  the  equator 
in  either  of  the  poles :  a  latitudinarian  is  a  per- 
son unrestrained  in  his  habits  or  opinions. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  long  square 
be  the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined ;  though 
I  must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do 
not  exceed  the  latituiU  above  one  third  part. 

Wotton. 

In  inch  laiitudet  of  sense,  many  that  love  me  and 
the  church  well,  may  have  taken  the  covenant. 

King  CWte. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees,  and  pre- 
cue  natural  limits  described,  but  a  laiihide  is  in- 
dulged. Taykr. 

Among  the  toutbem  constellations,  two  there  are 
who  bear  the  name  of  the  dog ;  throne  in  sixteen  de- 
grees latitude,  eontaining  on  the  left  thigh  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  usually  called  Procyon,  or  An- 
ticanus.  Browne's  Vulvar  Errourt, 

Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and*  ^Itftuf*  of  knowledge,  simamM  Magnus ; 
boides  divinity,  hath  written  many  tracts  on  phi- 
losophy. Brmone. 

I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tudtf  than  any  other.  Dryden, 

There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, to  BO  great  a  latihide^  that  one  may  af- 
firm, that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some 
men  and  others,  than  between  some  men  and  beasts. 

Lodk, 

We  fonnd  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees two  minutes  south.  South. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine 
of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard  pinch- 
ing cords.  Jd. 

Another  eflect  *h6  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 
the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 
to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude,  Addieen. 

Latitmiinanan  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 

(Mlier  on  KindneM, 

Those  places  which  lie  on  the  equator  have  no  latt- 
tude,  Guthne. 

Latitude,  in  geography,  is  the  distance  of 
any  place  from  the  equator  reckoned  on  a 
meriaian,  or  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing 
through  the  poles.  The  most  simple  method 
of  finding  the  latitude  of  a  place  u  by  the  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  direct  observation,  at  the  moment  it  passes 


the  meridian  of  the  place ;  or  it  may  be  found 
from  several  altitudes  taken  near  the  meridian, 
compared  with  the  time.  At  the  terrestrial 
equator,  where  the  latitude  is  nothing,  the  celes- 
tial equator  passes  through  the  zenith ;  the  poles 
of  the  world  are  consequsotW  in  the  horizon : 
but,  if  we  suppose  ourselves  advancing  along  any 
meridian  into  either  hemisphere,  the  pole  of  that 
hemisphere  appears  to  ascend  above  the  horizon, 
and  describe  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,^ual  to 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  passed  over.  Hence,  as 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  measures  the  latitude  of 
the  place  arrived  at,  it  follows  that  this  is  always 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  that  place, 
and  that  the  inclination  of  the  celestial  equator 
to  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the 
latitude.  To  ascertain  the  meriaional.  altitude 
of  the  sun  is,  therefore,  to  ascertain  this  iodioa- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  the  latitude. 

We  copy  from  Mr.  Miers  the  following  prob- 
lems in  illustration  of  this  method.    Let  PEP, 

.  1,  be  a  terrestrial  meridian,  and  £Q  the 


eauator.    When  the  observer  is  at  £,  the  plane 
or  the  equator,  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the 
heavens,  will  pass  tnrough  the  zenith  Z,  and  the 
poles  vrill  evidently  be  situated  in  the  horizon 
HH.    But,  on  proceeding  from  E  to  0,  the 
horizon  gradually  recedes  from  11 H  to  H'H', 
and  the  pole  P  appears  to  ascend  through  an 
equal  arc,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.    Ueoog 
as  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  ECO  and  OCP 
b  equal  to  a  right  angle,  and  the  sum  of  the  two 
O  C  P  and  P  C  H'  also  equal  to  a  right  angle,  rf 
the  common  angle  OCP  be  taken  from  each  of 
these  sums,  there  will  remain  the  angle  ECO 
equal  to  the  angle  PCH';  that  is,  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation.    Again,  the  angle  E  C  H',  which  « 
the  complement  of  EC  O,  is  evidently  the  incU- 
nation  of  the  equator  to  the  horizon  of  the  ob- 
server at  O;  and  consequently  the  altitude  oi 
the  equator  at  any  place  is  equal  to  the  cocopif- 
ment  of  the  latitude  of  that  place.    All  that  u 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the  latitude,  is»  JJ 
ascertain  the  height  of  the  equator,  and  subtract 
it  from  90**.    The  easiest  method  of  accoroplis'*- 
ing  this  is  to  observe  the  meridian  altitude  of » 
heavenly  body,  and  reduce  it  to  the  true  alli*j'°J 
by  the  corrections  already  explained ;  and  tl»e 
either  by  adding  the  declination  to  this  alutu^' 
or  by  subtracting  it  from  it,  as  circumstance 
require^  the  height  of  the  equator  will  be  o 
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Ukined.  That  is,  if  the  sun  pass  the  roeridiaa 
south  of  the  observer's  zenith,  add  the  declination 
when  it  is  south,  and  subtract  it  when  north ; 
but  if  be  pass  the  meridian  on  the  north  of  that 
zenith,  subtract  his  declination  when  souUi,  and 
add  it  when  north. 

Observed  altitude  of  Sun's  lower  limb 
Sun's  semidiameter,  9th  May,  add 

Observed  altitude  of  Sun's  centre     . 
Refraction,  to  be  subtracted 


Parallax  corresponding  to  this  altitude,  add 

True  altitude  of  the  sun*s  centre 
Declination  north,  9th  May,  subtract 


The  following  example  will  show  the  applica- 
tion of  these  precepts.— Suppose  the  altitude  of 
the  sun's  lower  limn,  when  he  passed  the  meri- 
dian south  of  the  observer,  on  the  9th  of  May 
1818,  was  found  to  be  46"  SS*;  what  was  the 
latitude  of  the  place? 


Height  of  equator    . 

Complement    Latitude  Noeth 

The  latitude  may  also  be  found,  as  this  writer 
observes,  from  the  observed  altitude  of  a  star,  the 
declination  of  which  is  known,  as  the  corrections 
for  semidiameter  and  parallax  are  then  unneces- 
sary. The  meridional  altitude  of  the  moon  will 
also  afford  the  same  result ;  but  in  this  case  the 
corrections  ar^  more  tedious,  and,  from  the  irre- 
gularity in  her  motion,  much  greater  attention  is 
requisite  to  insure  equal  accuracy. 

'  Another  easy  method  of  obtaining  the  lati- 
tude of  a  place  is  by  observing  the  greatest  and 
least  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star ;  half  the 
sum  of  which  is  the  height  of  the  pole,  or,  as 
shown  above,  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Let 
P,P,  fig.  2,  be  the  axis  of  the  earth,  H  H  the 
horizon,  a  and  b  the  greatest  and  least  heights  of 
a  circumpolar  star ;  then,  as  this  star  describes 
a  circle  about  P  as  a  centre,  the  arcs  P  a  and 
F b  are  equal  to  each  other ;  Ha  and  II 6  are  its 
two  altitudes  in  these  positions :  hence  H  P  ^  ^ 
(H a  H-  H  6).  Now^  when  Ha  and  H  6  are  found 
by  observation,  the  heights  of  the  pole  H  P,  and 
consequently  the  latitude  of  the  place,  is  known. 
If  half  the  difference  of  the  two  altitudes  be 

Greatest  observed  altitude    . 
Refraction  to  he  subtracted 

True  altitude  of  the  star 
Least  observed  altitude 
Refraction  answering  to  this  altitude 

True  altitude  of  the  star 

Greatest  altitude  of  the  same  star     . 

Sum  of  their  altitudes 

Latitude  of  the  place 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  half  the  difference  of 
the  two  altitudes,  whioh  is  15°  Id'  Sf^  be  added 
to  the  less  altitude  36®  IT  ^%  or  subtracted 
from  the  greater,  66°  48'  16^,  their  sum  or  diffe- 
rence will  be  51°  32^  39^,  wnich  is  the  same  as 
before/ — Myeris  Geography.  Introduction. 

Latitudes,  Increasing,  IS  a  name  for  the  en- 
larged parts  of  the  meridian  in  the  construction 
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added  to  the  leu,  or  subtracted  from  the  greater 
altitude,  the  result  will  also  be  the  same;  for 

Fig.  2. 


H6-(-6P  or  Ha  — aP  is  evidently  equal  to 
H  P.  Example. — Suppose  the  greatest  altitude 
of  a  circumpolar  star  was  observed  to  be  66° 
48^  40',  and  its  least  36°  18"  20* ;  required  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 
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of  Mercator's  Chart;  and  these  are  also  fre- 
quently styled  meridional  parts.  Tables  of  them 
are  accurately  calculated,  and  are  of  great  utility 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  these  maps.  The 
following  table  shows  the  lengths  which  ought 
to  oe  given  to  the  degrees  of  latitude,  in  charts 
of  this  kind,  answering  to  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  longitude.    It  will  be  sufficient  for 
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common  purposes ;  but,  when  the  length  is  re- 
quired for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  Robert- 
son's Navigation,  or  any  of  Ihe  published  tables, 
may  be  consulted. 

Table. 
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LATIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  country 
of  the  Latins,  at  first  contained  within  very  nar- 
row bouuds,  but  afterwards  increased  by  the 
accession  of  various  people.  The  appellation, 
according  to  Virgil,  is  derived  from  latendo, 
concealing,  from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from 
the  hostile  pursuits  of  his  son  Jupiter;  and  from 
Latium  comes  the  name  Latini,  the  people; 
though  Dionysius  Halicarnassxus  derives  it  from 
king  Latinus,  who  reigned  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  But,  whatever  be  in  this,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Latium,  when  under  TEneas  and  his 
descendants,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained  only 
the  Latins,  exclusive  of  the  iEqui,  Volsci,  and 
Hemici ;  only  that  ^neas  reckoned  the  Rutuli, 
after  their  conquest,  among  the  Latins.  And 
this  constituted  the  ancient  Latium  confined  to 
the  Latins :  but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and 
after  their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to 
Circeii.  Under  the  consuls  tlie  country  of  the 
^qui,  Volsci,  Hemici,  &c.,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,  was  added  to  Latium,  under  the  appella- 
tion adjectitious  or  superadded  Latium,  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris,  the  eastern  boundary,  and  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Marsi  and  Sabines.  The 
various  people,  which  in  succession  occupied 
Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelasgi,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  Rutuli; 
and,  beyond  Circeii,  the  Volsci,  the  Osci,  the 
Ausones :  but  the  time  and  order  in  which  they 
occupied  the  country  are  difficult  to  determine. 


LATMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain 
of  Ionia,  or  on  the  confines  of  Caria,  femonslor 
the  fable  of  Endymiou,  of  whom  Diana  was  said 
to  be  enamoured :  hence  called  Latmius  U'tos, 
and  Latmius  Venator.  In  the  mountain  was  a 
cave  in  which  Endymion  dwelt.  (Scholiast  on 
ApoUonius  Rhodius).  It  is  supposed  by  Ueu- 
tsus  to  be  the  Phtheiron  Mons  of  Homer;  ba' 
by  Strabo  to  be  Graius  Mons. 

LATOMIA  properly  signifies  a  stone  quarry : 
but  the  places  wnence  stones  bad  been  dug 
having  been  made  use  of  sometimes  for  dao' 
geons,  jails,  or  places  for  criminals,  it  ii  often 
applied  as  a  name  for  a  prison.  There  was  a 
place  of  confinement  of  this  sort  aft  Rome,  near 
the  Tullianum ;  another  at  Syracuse,  in  which, 
according  to  Cicero,  Verres  shut  op  Roman 
citizens. 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  coddes, 
whose  history  is  very  obscure.  Hesiod  maiis 
her  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus,  and  Pli^be 
his  sister.  She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  iijkI 
beloved  by  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  ber 
husband's  amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of 
her  vengeance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to 
persecute  her.  Latooa  wanderea  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continuilij 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  frr^n 
heaven;  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refuse] 
to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might  rest  .d^ 
bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  compassior, 
struck  with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveabie 
the  island  of  Delos,  which  before  wandere<i  ir. 
the  /Egean  Sea,  appearing  sometimes  aboTe  aii 
sometimes  below  tne  surface.  Latona,  cLaci^i 
into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to  Delos ;  «btrt 
she  resumed  her  original  shape,  and  gavehr/i 
to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  against  a  r^x 
tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repose  was  of  short  duri- 
tion ;  Juno  discovered  her  retreat,  and  oblj.'-i 
her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  oTer  tv 
greatest  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caria,  «1k^ 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  t- 
suited  and  ridiculed  by  the  peasants,  of  «tv3 
she  asked  for  water  while  they  were  weedm:  i 
marsh.  Their  refusal  and  insolence  proroKti 
her,  and  she  in  treated  Jupiter  to  punish  i^t.r 
barbarity,  who  changed  them  all  into  fro^-  ^ ' 
was  also  insulted  by  Niobe,  who  boasted  her^ 
greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  D><i:  ^ 
and  ridiculed  the  presents  which  the  pitt}  • 
her  neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  N^ 
Niobe.  At  last  Latona,  though  persecuted  b 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  ^.f 
children  receive  divine  honors.  Her  wor^'* 
was  generally  established  where  her  cbiMr^- 
received  adoration  ;  particularly  at  Argos.  I^ 
los,  &c.,  where  she  had  temples.  She  bau  •■' 
oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  tor  the  true  and  >ir 
cistve  answers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  \<^^ 
and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddesses  mo<i  r 
veneration  among  the  Roman  women. 

LATOPOLIS,  an  ancient  town  of  £st|>(.« 
called  from  the  fish  Latus,  which  Strabo  telH  u 
the  inhabitants  worshipp)ed  as  well  as  Miner^*- 

LATRANT,  <«$.    I^t.  latram.     Baiiinf. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifU  to  txace. 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrtnt  race. 
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lATRI A.    ^  Fr.  latrie ;    Gr.  Xarpcia ;    Lat.  for  iron  plates  tinned  over,  of  which  cannisters* 

JiJLria,    The  highest  kind  of  worship  ;   distin-  &c.,  are  made.     Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of 

guished  by  the  papists  from  dulia,  or  inferior  a  proper  thinness  are  smoothed  by  rusting  them 

worship.  in  an  acid,  with  which  they  fill  certain  troughs. 

The  image  of  the  cross  they  worship  with  divine  and  then  put  in  the  plates,  which  they  turn  once 

honour. For  in  the  very  pontifical,  published  by  or  twice  a-day,  that  they  may  be  equally  rusted 

the  authority  of  pope  Clement  VIII.,  these  words  over.    After  this  they  are  taken  out,  and  well 

are  found,  Ihe  legat's  cross  must  be  on  the  right  scoured  with  sand ;  and,  to  prevent  their  rusting 

hand,  because  latrm  or  divine  honour  is  due  to  it.  ^gain,  are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water, 

Bxthap  lay  lor,  j^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  ^.|j  ^^^   .^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Latria,  in  theolog}',  b  that  religious  worship  are  to  be  tinned  or  blanched ;  the  manner  of 

due  only  to  God.    The  Romanists  say,  *  They  doing  which  is  this :  they  flux  the, tin  in  a  large 

honor  God  with  the  worship  of  latria,  and  the  iron  crucible,  which  has  the  figure  of  an  obloug 

saints  with  the  worship  of  dulia  :  but  the  terms,  pyramid  with  four  faces.   The  crucible  is  heated 

however  distinct,  are  usually  confounded.    See  only  from  below,  its  upper  part  being  luted  with 

however,  on  this  point,  the  foregoing  extract  the  furnace  all  round.     It  is  always  deeper  than 

from  Bishop  Taylor.     Mr.  Daille  seems  to  own  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tinned  are  long;  they 

that  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  plunge  them  in,  and  the  tin  ought  to  swim  over 

allowed  the  distinction  between  latria  and  dulia.  them;    for  this    purpose  artificers  of  different 

See  Adoration.  trades  prepare  plates  of  different  shapes,  though 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongst  the  Ro-  M.  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  exceptionable, 
mans,  of  much  the  same  nature  with  our  chess.  But  the  Germans  use  no  sort  of  preparation  of 
The  latruncuU  were  properly  the  chess-men,  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin,  more  than 
called  also  latrones  and  calculi.  They  were  made  the  keeping  it  always  steeped  in  water  till  the 
of  glass,  and  distinguished  by  black  and  white  time ;  only,  when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible, 
colors.  Sometimes  they  were  made  of  wax  or  they  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  a  sort  of  fryed  suet, 
other  convenient  substances.  Some  give  the  in-  which  is  usually  two  inches  thick,  and  the  plate 
vention  of  this  game  to  Palamaedes  when  at  the  must  pass  through  this  before  it  can  come  to 
siege  of  Troy;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one  the  melted  tin.  The  first  use  of  this  covering 
of  the  seven  Grecian  sages ;  others  honor  Pyr-  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning ;  for,  if  any  part 
rhus  with  the  invention ;  and  others  again  con-  should  take  fire,  the  suet  would  soon  moisten  it, 
tend  that  it  is  of  Persian  origm.  Frequent  allu-  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  state  again.  The 
sions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  the  Roman  blanchers  say,  this  suet  is  a  compounded  matter, 
classics,  and  a  little  noem  was  written  upon  it.  The  melted  tin  must  also  have  a  certain  degree 
addressed  to  Piso,  which  some  say  was  the  work  of  heat :  for,  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not 
of  Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  some  stick  to  the  iron ;  and,  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover 
editions  of  whose  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  it  with  too  thin  a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have 
which  we  refer  for  a  fiiller  account  of  the  game  several  colors,  as  n»d,  blue,  and  purple,  and  npon 
Thb  game  expresses  so  well  the  chance  and  order  the  whole  will  have  a  cast  of  yellow.  To  pre- 
of  war,  that  it  is,  with  great  appearance  of  pro-  vent  this,  by  knowing  when  the  fire  has  a  pro- 
bability, attributed  to  some  military  officer  as  the  per  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with  small 
inventor.  One  Cnaeus  Julius  was  so  exceedingly  pieces  of  iron  ;  but,  in  general,  habit  teaches  them 
fond  of  chess,  that  after  he  was  sentenced  to  to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron 
death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing,  and,  when  the  tin  is  at  a  different  standard  of  heat, 
on  being  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  according  as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thin- 
execution,  he  obeyed  the  summons,  but  first  ner  coat.  Sometimes  also  they  give  the  plates 
desired  the  centurion  who  brought  the  fatal  a  double  layer,  as  they  would  have  them  very 
order,  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  one  man  thickly  covered.  This  they  do  by  dipping  them 
upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonist,  that  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  first  time,  and 
he  might  not  falsely  brag  of  victory  when  he  when  less  hot  the  second.  The  tin  which  is  to 
should  be  no  morel  give  the  second  coat  must  be  fresh  covered  with 

LATTALATTA,  an  island  adjacent  to  Gilolo,  suet;  and  that  with  the  common  suet;  not  the 

in  the  Eastern  seas,  about  twenty-five  miles  in  prepared. 

circumference.   It  is  divided  from  that  of  Tappa  LATTICE,  n.«.     Yr.lattis;  written  by  Ju- 

by  a  strait  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  njus  lettice,  and  derived  from  lernejin,  a  hin- 

and  in  some  places  not  above  forty  yards  broad,  dring  iron,  or  iron  stop  ;  but  by  Skinner  more 

Between  Lattalatta  and  Mandioly  the  strait  is  probably  imagined  to  be  derived  from  lath. 

w""  no  V^}"^  ""^^^^  *"''''•     ^''^'  ^^^'  ^^'  ^'*  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 

T  AT^SJi;                r      I  *          TJ  1       ;  *  cried  through  the  ktiUe,                      Judges  v.  28. 

LATTEN,  n.t.     Fr.  leton;    Belg.   latoen;  „           .     .   ,         ,.     .      ^       ,.         n    .u 

Ital.  iattone ;  Welsh,  latbcn.     Brass ;  a  mixture  ^'y  ^"^  ^j^^^'*  "^  '"'ff »  [^^  *«?  "^^  *  ^^ 

of  copper  and  calaminaris  stone.  ^'"^^^^^^  ^  ^^  '^^^  *>I*°'  ^  ^^        ^^^i^r.. 

And  hise  feet  Ij^k  to  latmn  as  in  a  brenynge  Up  into  the  watch-tower  get, 

chymney.                                      Wicliffe,  Apoe.  1.  And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies : 

To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and  Thou  sbalt  not  peep  through  laUiee$  of  eyes, 

hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  latten  bason,  and,  as  it  Nor  hear  througn  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 

groweth  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into  By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.           DonM. 


some  shell.  Pcacham, 


The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  played. 


Latten,  in  the  manufacture^f,  is  a  term  used     Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
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Like  httine  windows,  give  the  spy  in  July.    This  species  is  the  commoo  kfeoder ; 

Hoom  hut  to  peep  with  half  an  eve.       CUaneland.  but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue  flowen, 

No  bliss  has  life  to  boMt.  UU  death  can  give  j,  the  sort  usually  cultivated  for  iu  aowcn.  for 

Far  greater.    Life  s  a  debtor  to  the  grave ;  medicine  &c 

jy^  lattice!  ^""'^^^J^J^^^^    ^«^-  3.  L.  'stoeihaa,  or  French  la/ender,  hath  a 

Fair  u  the  moonlighl  of  wh^h  it  seems'  part,  jbnibby  rery  branchy  stalk,  rising  two  or  ili« 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in  [«^^  b\8*»  >  ^^'V  ^"ow,  spw-shaped,  pointed, 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice,  '*<»ry  leaves,  opposite ;  and  all  the  brancbes 

1  o  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart  terminated   by  short  busby  spikes  of  purple 

Thrill  like  his  lyxe-strings  at  the  sight.     Byron.  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  succeeded  hy  Ked> 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glass  trade,  a  name  for  a  >n  August.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowen. 

fine  railk-white  glass.    There  are  several  ways  of    ^"^  ^^  »orU  ?se  propagated  plentifully  by  shw 

making  it,  but  the  best  of  all  is  this :  take  4  cwt.  ^\  cuttings  of  their  young  shoots  in  spnng.   In 

of  crystal  fnt,  and  60  lbs.  of  calcined  tin,  and  ^^^^^  or  April  take  off  a  quantity  of  slip  or 

24  lbs.  of  prepared  manganese :  mix  these  well  c^^^ngs,  from  thre.?  or  four  to  six  mcfaei  long; 

ivith  the  frit,  and  set  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  *["?  ^^^^  ^^^er  leaves;  then  plant  them  ma 

to  melt  and  refine.    At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  ***^y  border,  four  inches  asunder ;  give  a  H 

this  will  be  purified ;  then  cast  it  into  water,  watering,  repeat  it  occasionally  in  dry  weather, 

purify  it  again  afterwards  in  the  furnace,   and  *"^  ^«  P^^^^  will  be  weU  tooted  m  rommer. 

make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too  clear,  add  15  lbs.  ^^  «ach  become  a  good  pUn^  fit  to  be  !ni»- 

more  of  calcined  tin ;  mix  it  well  with  the  meul.  Planted  into  any  place  early  in  autumn,  thai  h, 

and  let  it  stand  one  day  to  purify ;  it  will  then  September  or  October;  removing  them,  if  poss- 

be  of  a  whiteness  surpassing  even  that  of  snow,  ^^e,  with  balU  of  earth ;  and,  if  intended  lo 

and  fit  to  work  into  vessels.  P**"^  ^^^  *<>r  use,  set  them  in  rows  two  or 

LATUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  coraci-  ^«e  feet  asunder,  and  two  feet  distance  in  ad 

nu«  or  umbm  kincf,  caught  in  the  Nile,  the  ^w:  if  any  are  designed  for  the  shrubhery  tbe; 

Adriatic,  and  the  Mediterranean.     It  resembles  ^^^^^^  ^  stationed  singly  at  good  distances  mt 

the  coracinus,  but  is  larger,  wants  the  beard,  ^Je  front.     The  denuta  species,  being  tewler, 

and  its  body  is  rounder.    It  is  esteemed  very  should  be  potted  to  move  to  shelter  in  wioto. 

delicate.  '^^  lavandula  stoechas  is  also  often  raised  froD 

LA'VA.    Lat.  law.    See  Lave.    The  fused  "eed,  sown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of  li^t 

.wbstance  that  flows  from  volcanoes.  ^^th.    The  last  two  species  are  proper  bolh  for 

Nymphs!  your  fine  forms  with  steps  impassive  the  kitchen-garden,  for  medicinal  and  other  Mmilr 

mock  uses,  and  to  plait  in  the  pleasure  ground  to 

Earth's  vaulted  roofs  of  adamantine  rock  ;  adorn   the  front  of  small  shrubbery  compait- 

Round  her  still  centre  tr^  the  burning  soil,  ments,  where  they  will  increase  the  variety  nrj 

And  watch  the  billowy  Imai,  as  they  boil.  Darwin,  agreeably ;    and  are  finely  scented  axoinatici« 

Lata.    See  Volcano.  both  when  growing,  and  their  flowers  when  g>- 

LAVAL,  a  considerable  vralled  town  in  the  thered.    The  flowers  of  this  species  are  gathered 

north  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  for  use  in  July,  which  being  the  time  of  their 

of  the  Mayenne.     It  is  situated  on  the  river  of  perfection,  cut  off  the  spikes  close  in  a  dry  da^. 

that  name.    It  has  two  castles,  five  churches,  and  tie  them  in  small  bunches  for  use.    Thee 

and  three  hospitals,  with  a  modem  monastery  and  the  summits  are  in  a  very  eminent  degret 

of  the  order  or  La  Trappe.     The  linen  manu-  cephalic  and  nervine.  They  are  given  in  palsies, 

&cture  is  carried  on  to  great  extent ;  and  that  of  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  suppreasioa  of 

serge,  flannel,  and  cotton.    Population  15,200.  the  menstrual  evacuation.  The  compound  spirit 

FiiVeen  miles  south  of  Mayenne,  and  forty  west  distilled  from  them  is  femous  in  these  and  noor 

of  Le  Mans.  similar  cases.    The  distilled  oil  is  paiticalarW 

LAVANDULA,  lavender:  a  genus  of  the  celebrated  for  destroying  the pedicnli  inguinalor 

angiospermia  order,    and    didynamia  class  of  and  other  cutaneous  insects. 

plants :  natural  order  forty-second,  verticillatae :  LAVATER  (John  Caspar),  the    celebratd 

CAL.  ovate, and  a  little  dentated,  supported  by  a,  physiognomist,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  iu  1740. 

bracten  or  floral  leaf:  cor.  is  resupinated;  the  He  studied  theology,  but  without  making  bior 

stamina  within  the  tube.  self  master  of  the  learned  languages,  which  be 

1.  L.  dentata,  the  dentate-leaved  stsechas,  hath  often  afterwards  regretted.  Ue  was  first  af- 
a  woody  stalk,  branching  on  every  side  three  or  pointed  preacher  to  the  Orphan  House,  and  aitir- 
four  feet  high  ;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pin-  wards,  in  1778,  deacon  and  pastor  of  the  principal 
nated  manner;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Zurich,  in  which  office  b? 
scaly  four-cornered  spikes  of  flowers,  appearing  continued  till  his  death.  His  peculiar  reli^ri'*^ 
most  part  of  summer.  tenets  are  to  be  found  in  his  varioiis  wori>: 

2.  L.  spica,  the  lavender  spike,  hath  a  short  particularly  in  his  View  of  Immortality ;  ^ 
shrabby  stalk,  rising  two  or  three  feet  high ;  small  Pocket  Bible ;  his  Messiah ;  his  Pontius  Pilate; 
spear-soaped  entire  leaves ;  and  from  the  ends  of  his  Treatise  on  Miracles  ;  his  Sermons  oo  the 
the  branches,  numerous,  long,  erect,  naked  Existence  of  the  Devil ;  his  Visions ;  and  kt 
spikes  of  small  ringent  flowers,  of  different  co-  Observations  on  important  Passages  in  tie 
lors  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  of  this  are  Evangelists.  For  a  long  time  he  kept  a  joomai. 
common  narrow-leaved  lavender,  with  blue  of  which  above  fifty  copies  were  made  out,  a*v. 
flowers,  and  with  white  flowers ;  broad-leaved  sent  to  his  principal  partisans  abroad,  who  div 
lavender ;  dwarf  lavender :  all  of  them  flowering  persed  copies  of  them  among  their  firiends.  To^ 
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«vaogeUcal  doctrine  and  duty  of  brotherij  lore        LAUD,  n.g.hv.a.  -^      Lat.    Una,   Unuh 

were  always  the  chief  subjects  of  these  apostoli-        Lauo'able,  adj.  I  laudabUit,    Praise  to 

cal episUes.    In  the  midst  of  these  Yarious  la-        Lait'oablehess,  fi.s.  (God  or  man :  to  laud 

bora,  he  found  time  to  compose  his  Treatise  on        Laud'ably,  adv.  3  is  to  praise  or  cele* 

Physiognomy,  a  work  which  has  rendered  his  brute. 

rnrAr*''''"*^J?K.*'"''^''    throughout    Europe  And  the  honour  they  did  to  the  laurir 

he  published  were  a  medley  of  judicious  obser-        JW  tnomph  ^e  and  martial  riory. 
▼ations,  ingenious  conjectures,  and  fanciful  reve-        Which  unto  them  is  more  peifite  rurhesie 
ries.    The  novelty  as  well  as  mystery  of  the        Than  any  wight  man  can  or  gesae.         Chaucer. 
subject  greatly  attracted  at  first  the  public  atten-  I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 

tion,  and  every  person  was  eager  to  learn  to  read        ^  often  laudable ;  bat  to  do  good,  sometime 
his  neighbour  s  heart  in  his  fiice.    In  Switzer-        Accoanted  dan^rous  folly.  Skakvpeare.  Macbeth. 
land,   Germany,    France,   Britain,   and  North        ^® .  ^^^  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
America,  vast  numben  became  passionate  ad-    f*^  ^^^  ®'  '"^  "***  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvel- 
miren  of  bis  theory.  His  books  were  multiplied        iT^^L^u   /  i>   i       .u   ,    .       u      ^'^• 
in  many  editions,  and  repeated  transUu^ns :    J^t^^it  r^^'^.T^'9^^^'^ 

and   the  mania  is  to  this  Wy  far  from  being    ^  ^f  ,^'  I''    ,    ,    Government  rf  the  tongue. 
extinct     While  tiie  Helvetians  were  trembling    ,  ,*^  ''^^l  ^P~*?«  ^^  recwmnend  to  us  ;--.caie. 
^derthe  oppressions  of  th^^^^^^^  ':^^,^Z^^X  ' '^^l^ 

Rapina^Schaumburg.  and  their  associates,  who  obsolete  words  may  be  la^Hy  ieviT«l^ 
tyrannised  over  the  brave  Swu»,  Uvater  wrote  either  they  are  M)undii4  or  significant.  DrydenT 
hw  celebrated  Appeal  to  Uie  French  Govern-  Aflectation  endeaToun  uTconect  natural  dffects, 
roent,  and  preached  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
even  while  the  sword  of  vengeance  was  hanging    it  always  misses  it  '  Loche 

over  him :  nor  did  he  desist,  till  he  was  torn  Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
from  his  congregation,  as  a  preacher  of  sedition  bition,  are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into  laud' 
and  anarchy.    He  was  first  sent  to  Schaffhausen    ^'^  ^imal  juices.  Arbuihnot. 

as  a  hostage,  but  returned  soon  after,  witiiout  J^  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  con- 
any  interruption,  tiirough  the  French  army.  His  *^^  the  heavens  the  work  of  tiiy  fingers,  tiie 
death  happened  in  consequence  of  some  wounds  Sf^J/?!^*  ttaii  which  thou  hot  ordamed  with 
which  he'?:^^^^  Swiss  soldier   when    .tnts^^T!^  ^' '"'"' ^  ^ '^  "T^^ 

Zurich  was  taken  from  Uie  Aus^  i^i^"*"  Doubdess,  O  guest,  great  fa«rf  and  prSTi^re 
sians,  by  general  Massena,  m  autumn  1799.  miQe,  "         °  '^ 

LAVATERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-    Replied  Uie  swain,  for  spoUess  faiUi  divine : 
andria  order,  and  polydelphia  class  of  plants :    If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestowed, 
natural  order  thirty-seventh,  columnilers :  exte-    I  stained  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood.     Pvpe, 
rior  cal.  double  and  trifid ;  the  arilli  or  seed-        Their  example  will  not  only  be  your  motive  to 
coats  are  very  many  and  monospermous.    There    '•«*»*'«  pursuiu,  but  a  mirror  to  your  mind, 
are  several  species,  most  of  them  herbaceous  Maeoa. 

flowery  annuals,  or  shrubby  perennials,  growing  Laud  (William),  archbishop  of  CanterbQiy^ 
erect  from  two  or  three,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  |n  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Reading 
garnished  with  large  roundish,  heart-shaped,  and  iu  1573,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
angular  leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  fellow, 
the  mallow  kind.  They  are  easily  propagated  In  1610  he  entered  into  orders.  In  1611  he  was 
by  seed  in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring ;  and  elected  president  of  St  John's  College ;  and, 
thrive  best  when  they  are  sown  where  they  are  his  election  being  disputed,  king  James  confirmed 
designed  to  remain.  The  lavatera  tribe  affect  a  i^  The  same  year  he  was  sworn  the  king's 
warm  sandy  situation  and  soil,  in  which  they  will  chaphun.  In  16S1  he  vras  nominated  bishop 
sometimes  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  of  St  David's;  and  in  1628  bishop  of  London, 
many  years;  but  in  general  they  are  short-lived,    lo  1630  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 


^  young  plants,  and  will  die  away — ,. —  —  —  —  w— - 

themselves  before  the  spaces  they  occupy  will  terbury ;  and  soon  after  came  out  the  king's 

oe  required  by  the  surrounding  shrubs.  declaration  concerning  lavrftil  sports  on  Sundays, 

LAVAToay,  or  Lavadebo,  a  name  given  to  which  the  archbishop  was  charged  with  having 

certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  revived  and  enlaigea,  and  also  with  the  vexati- 

obtainea  from  the  earth  by  washing.  ous  prosecutions  of  such  clergymen  as  refused 

LAUBAN,  or  Lubah,  a  manufiu^turing  town  to  read  it  in  their  churches.      In  1634-5  he 

of  Prussia,  in  Upper  Lnsatia,  on  the  Quels.    Of  was  in  the  committee  of  Trade  and  the  Kine's 

late  its  woollen  manu&ctures  are  declined,  and  Revenue ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following  he 

tfaoseof  cotton  and  linen  have  the  chief  attention,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Here  is  a  central  school,  a  house  of  correction,  Treasunr ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1635-6,  he 

a  foundling-hospital,  and  a  convent.    Across  the  received  the  staff"  of  lord  High  Tr^nsurer.     To 

river  are  dye-works  and  bleachfields.    Inhabi-  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of  what  he 

tants  5000.    Sixty-two  miles  north  of  Dresden,  thought  improper  books,  ne  procured  a  decree 

and  seventy-two  N.N. E.  of  Prague.  to  be  passed  m  the  star-chamber,  on  the  Utb 
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of  July,  1637,  whereby  it  was  enjoined  that  the  der  has  five  fiiin,  and  joins  with  Jedhaigli,  Hii- 

ntaster-printera  should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  dington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwidi,  i&ekctai 

numu?r,  aud  that  none  of  them  should  print  any  a  representative  in  the  imperial  pailiameiiL  k 

books  till  they  were  licensed,  either  by  the  arch-  is  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Ediaburgb,  ud 

bishop,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  some  of  their  twenty-four  west  of  Berwick, 
chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chan-        Lauder  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  edn 

cellors  of  the  universities.    A  new  parliament  cated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  U 

being  summoned  met  on  the  13th  April,  1640;  finished  his  studies  with  great  reputatioo.  la 

and  the  convocation  on  the  day  following ;  but  the  1739  he  published,  at  Edinburgh,  an  editioc  oi 

commons  launching  out  into  complaints  acrainst  Johnston  s   Psalms.     In    1742  he  vras  rcoq- 

the  archbishop,  and  insisting  upon  a  redress  of  mended   by  Messrs.  Cuming  and  Madaurm, 

grievances  before  they  granted  any  supply,  the  professors  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  miihe- 

parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  7th  of  May.  tnatics,  to  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  scbooi 

The  convocation,  however,  continued  sitting ;  At  Dundee,  tlien  vacant    Whether  he  succeeded 

and  made  seventeen  cantons,  which  were  sup-  in  the  application  or  not  is  uncertain;  hot  a  ie« 

posed  to  be  formed  under  the  immediate  direc-  years  afterwards  he  figured  in  London,  vhetebe 

tion  of  the  archbishop.     In  the  beginning  of  the  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Milton; 

long  parliament  he  was  attacked  on  account  of  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  destraction  d 

those  canons ;  and  they  being  condemned  by  the  his  own.    His  reasons  for  the  attack  probally 

house  of  commons  on  the  16tli  of  December,  sprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  pait\ 

1640,  'as  containing  many  things  contrary  to  spirit,  which  triumphed  over  every  prtncipic .t' 

the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  honor  and  honesty.    He  commenced  his  nefwi' s 

and  statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  par-  operations  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1747; 

liament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  sub-  and,  finding  that  his  forgeries  were  notdeteOt 

ject,  and  tending  to  sedition,  and  of  dangerous  was  encouraged  in  1751  to  collect  them,  «ttJ 

consequence;'  he  was,  on  the  18th  of  December,  additions,  into  a  volume,  entitled.  An  Essay  i.r 

accused  by  the  commons  of  high  treason,  and  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modcnu  r 

sent  to  the  Tower.    Being  tried  before  the  house  his  Paradise  Lost,  Bvo. ;  the  object  of  which  «<? 

of  lords,  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  laws,  to  prove  that  our  great  bard  had  pirated  in  i^c 

and  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  work  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  ceru. 

found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  modern  Latin  poets.    The  ndelity  of  hisqw^> 

January  10th  following,  in  the  seventy-second  tions  had  been  doubted  by  sever^  people;  »•  '- 

year  of  his  age.    This  learned  prelate,  notwith-  the  falsehood  of  them  was  soon  aiier  exhibitt*! 

standing  his  being  charged  with  a  design  to  by  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  pam^*- 

bring  in  popery,  wrote  an  answer  to  Dr.  Fisher,  let  entitled  Milton  vindicated  (rom  the  Cha'^:? 

which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pieces  that  of  Plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  Lancer. 

has  been  printed  against  that  religion.   When  he  and  Lauder  himself  convicted  of  several  Fi'T- 

was  privately  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by  the  pope,  genes  and  gross  Impositions  on  the  Public:  is 

he  refiised  it,   saying,   that  'something  dwelt  a  Letter  humbly  addressed  to  the  Right  Honora- 

within  him   which  would  not  suffer  his  com*  ble  the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,  8vo.     The  app«ar- 

pliance,  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.'    He  ance  of  this  detection  overwhelmed  Lauder  «)i 

was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  confusion.     It  was  demonstrated  that  this  ^\' 

private  life ;  but  his  fondness  for  introducing  venturer  had  thrust  into  his  pretended  extnca. 

new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  showed  an  indis-  from  the  works  of  Massenius,  Taubinannus,  &c^ 

creet  seal,  his  encouraging  various  sports  on  whole  lines  of  a  bad  I^tin  translation  of  MiUor's 

Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel  severity  in  the  work ;  and  then  quoted  them  against  the  poet, 

star-chamber  and  high  commission  courts,  and  He  subscribed  a  confession,  dictated  by  a  leamfd 

thefury  with  which  he  persecuted  the  dissenters,  friend,  wherein  he  ingenuously  acknowledcei 

and  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  his  senti-  his  offence.     He  afterwards  imputed  his  coc- 

ments,  exposed  him  to  deserved  popular  hatred,  duct  to  various  motives;  abused  the  few  fheT^ls 

Besides  his  Answer  to  Fisher,  he  published  seve-  who  continued  to  countenance  him  ;  and,  findicc 

lal  Sermons,  and  other  works.  that  his  character  was  not  to  be  retrieved,  quiued 

LAUDANUM.     See  Opium.  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoes,  when?  h" 

LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  sense,  was  anciently  some  time  kept  a  school.    His  behaviour  ilm 

the  testimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accused  was  mean  and  despicable ;  and  he  passed  tb^ 

person's  t^ood  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.   It  remainder  of  his  life  in  universal  contempt    lie 

resembled  the  custom  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  died  about  the  year  1771. 
of  calling  persons  to  speak  to  the  character  of        LAUDICCENI,   amongst  the  Romans,  a^^ 

the  prisoner.    The  least  number  of  the  laudatores  plauders  who  for  reward  entered  the  rdieano! 

amon);st  the  Romans  was  ten.  rooms,   attended  the  repetition  of  plays,  ai.^ 

LAUDER,  an  accient  royal  horough  in  a  were  in  waiting  when  orations  were  pronooncTS^. 

farish  of  the  same  name,  lately  much  improved,  in  order  to  raise  or  increase  the  acclamauion  xa^ 

n  the  reign  of  king  James  III.  the  tiobility,  applause. 

whom  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him  in  this  town,        LAUDOHN  (Gideon),  baron  de,  a  oelebratfi^ 

on  public  business,  seized  his  favorite  minister,  general  in  the  imperial  service,  bom  in  171'^ 

Sir  Robert  C^ochran,  whom  he  had  raised  from  was  a  native  of  Livonia.     He  made  his  iir? 

the  rank  of  a  common  mason  to  be  earl  of  Mar,  campaigns  under  marshal  Munich,   in  the  va 

and  hunc:  him,  with  his  associates,  over  Lauder  of  1738,  between  the  Russians  and  Turks;  ar.J 

Bridge,  in  sight  of  the  king  and  his  army.    Lan-  was  at  the  taking  of  Ocrakow,  Choczim,  ^^ 
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Stawutzchaue,  where  the  Turks  wens  entirely 
defeated.  Frederick  the  Great  refused,  in  1741, 
to  take  your.g  Laudohn  into  his  service,  saying 
he  did  not  like  his  countenance :  he  afterwards 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  though  he 
often  admired  the  position  of  other  generals,  he 
had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn.  In 
1 756  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
made  such  a  rapid  progress,  that  within  less  than 
a  year  he  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and,  within 
three  years,  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole 
army.  He  rescued  Olmutz,  when  besieged  by 
the  Prussians;  beat  the  king  himself  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder;  at  Zomdorf,  took  general  Fouquet 
prisoner ;  carried  Glatz  and  Schweidnitz  by  as- 
sault, and  stopped  the  progress  of  Frederick  in  a 
war  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  1778,  wnen  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marshal,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men 
he  prevented  Henry,  brother  to  the  kinff  of 
Prus^iia,  from  joining  his  army  to  that  of  the 
ki!.(T.  At  Dubicza,  Novi,  Gradisca,  and  Bel- 
E;r;i(ie,  in  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks,  he  had  but  to  present  himself  before  the 
place,  and  say  with  Cxsar,  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  But 
at  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  an  operation  he 
underwent  for  an  obstruction  in  the  urethra.  His 
impatience  under  the  medical  applications,  the 
impetuous  ardor  of  his  character,  and  the  know- 
ledge, above  all,  of  his  importance  in  the  war, 
contributed  to  irritate  his  mmd,  and  promote  the 
violence  of  the  fever.  He  resisted  the  applica- 
tion of  cataplasms,  before  and  after  the  incisions 
were  made,  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  which  raised 
the  inflammation  to  such  a  height,  that  he  ex- 
pired under  the  accession  of  the  fever  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1790,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
bis  age. 

LAVE,  V.  a.  &  V.  fi.^      Fr.  lover  and  lavoir; 

Lava'tion,  n.  t.       f  Lat.   lavo.      To  wash ; 

La va'tort,  n.  s.       i  bathe ;    lade   or   throw 

La'ver.  J  up  water  :  a  lavation  is 

the  act  of  washing :  lavatory,  a  wash  or  a  wash- 
ing vessel :  and  laver  is  used  wholly  in  the  latter 
sense. 

Unsafe,  that  we  must  hme  our  bonours 
In  these  so  flatt'ring  streams.  Shakqfean. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hilb, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through  : 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps  in  dust. 
And  iave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
■But  I  would  reach  thy  head.  Ben  Jonton, 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 
before  the  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lavation. 

HakewiU, 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists,  and 
jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  off  the 
venom.  Harvey , 

But  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream. 
Heaven  opened  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove.        Milton, 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  liei. 
Soaked  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  luvert  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Id,  Agonistet, 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  lavet. 


Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  lengthy 
She  seems  a  sea- wasp  flying  on  the  waves. 

Dryden, 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
The  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Id, 
In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves. 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 

Pope. 
Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
Brought  the  full  lover  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Id,  Odyssey. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine. 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 
But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid^ 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Byron. 

LAVEER',  V.  fi.  From  Veer,  which  see. 
To  change  the  direction  often  in  a  course. 

How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind : 
But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  taveering  go. 
Must  be  at  once  resolved,  and  skilful  too. 

Dryden, 

LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  of  north  Germany, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and,  since  1815, 
belonging  to  Denmark.  It  has  425  square  miles 
of  undulating  plain,  and  a  soil,  on  the  whole, 
well  cultivated.  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
Steckenitz,  and  Trave ;  and  has  the  two  lakes  of 
Schall  and  Ratzeburg,  and  the  extensive  forest  of 
Sachsenwald.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  in  num- 
ber 35,000,  have  a  carrying  trade  in  timber  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic.  This  duchy  was 
formerly  independent ;  but  on  the  extinction  of 
the  ducal  family,  in  1689,  its  possessions  lapsed 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  consisted,  at  that 
period,  of  the  province  just  described,  and  a  ter- 
ritory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  latter, 
in  1815,  was  united  with  Lunebuig;  and  the  rest 
of  the  duchy  ceded  to  Prussia,  who  soon  after 
transferred  it  to  Denmark.  The  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans. 

Lauenburg,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Steckenitz. 
Here  is  a  toll  on  the  Elbe,  which  produces  an 
annual  revenue  of  between  £7000  and  £8000 ; 
and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  respect^le.  Popu- 
lation 2200.  Thirty.five  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ham- 
burgh. 

LAVENDER,  ra.  s.    Lat  lavanduh,  A  plant 

And  then  a^ain  he  turneth  to  his  play. 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise  ; 

The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  grey. 
Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser, 
The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aromatick 
smell   and  taste,  and   is  famous  as  a  cephalidi, 
nervous,  and  uterine  medicine.  RU. 

Lavender.    See  Lavandula. 

Lavender  Cotton.    See  Santolina. 

Lavender,  Sea.    See  Statice. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddess  of 
thieves  and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who 
honored  her  with  public  worship,  because  she 
was  supposed  to  favor  those  who  wished  thai 
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their  designs  might  not  be  discovered.  Varro 
sajTS  that  she  had  au  altar  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome ;  hence  called  porta  lavernalis. 

LAUGH,  V.  n.f  v.  a.  &  n.  s.n      Sax.  hlajum ; 
Laugu'able,  adj.  I    Goth,    hlajaj 

Laugh'er,  I1.S.  (  A^  to  rejoice; 

Laugh'imgly,  adv,  £  Teut  and  Belg. 

Laugh'ingstock,  I  lachan,     Min- 

Laugh'tek.  -^  sheu  says  with 

some  probability  from  Heb.  >J3h,  To  make  the 
noise  of  sudden  merriment,  or  that  sudden 
mirth  excites ;  to  appear  gay  :  to  laygh  at  is  to 
treat  as  only  fit  for  laughter,  or  contemptuously; 
as  an  active  verb,  to  deride ;  scorn :  laugh,  as  a 
noun,  is  the  convulsion  caused  by  mirth :  laugh- 
able, causing  or  fit  to  excite  laughter :  laughing- 
stock, a  butt  for  ridicule :  laughter,  convulsion 
or  noisy  mirth. 

Woo  to  you  that  now  Uyghen  for  ye  schulen 
rooume  and  wepe.  WieUf,  Luk  6. 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 
scorn  of  his  enemies.  Eeelus.  vi.  4. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
The  latyhing-ttock  of  fortune's  mockerie.     Speiuer, 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shaktpeare. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murther! 
Thov  waked  each  other.  Id, 

Twere  belter  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council ;  you'll  be  laughsd  at.  Shaktpeare* 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute :  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man.  Id,  Biaebeth, 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  ever  more  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  thev'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable, 

Shaktpeare, 

I  am  a  common  laugher.  Id, 

Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laMghing-tteekt  to  other 
men's  humours.  Id, 

Laughing  causeth  a  continued  expulsion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noise,  which  maketh  the  inter- 
jection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent. 

Baeon't  Natural  Hietory. 
Some  say  that  laughter  here 
Keeps  residence,  but  laughter  fits  not  there. 
Where  darkness  ever  dwells,  and  melancholy  fear. 

Fletrher'e  Purple  Itland. 

Abraham  heard  this  news  from  the  angel,  and 
laughed ;  Sarah  heard  it  and  laughed ;  Abraham 
laughed  for  joy  ;  Sarah  for  distrust.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  the  muacles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or 
totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves. 

Broume, 
We  find  not  that  the  lati^Ater-loving  dame 

Mourned  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

Then  taught  theChil(Ush  year  with  flowrets  crowned. 

Dryden, 

Casaubon  confiesses  Persius  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  Id. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be  both 
a  prey  and  laughing-tioeh  at  once.  VFMrange. 

The  dissolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayal  to  laugh  at  themselves,  and 
upon  leflection  find  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own 
•xpence.  idiiton. 


Cn  order  to  look  into  any  perMn's  ten^,  I  gm^ 
rally  make  my  first  observations  upon  his  Ini^Jk, 
whether  he  is  easily  moved,  and  what  are  the  pas- 
sages which  throw  him  into  that  agreeable  kind  of 
convulsion.  BueU. 

Pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter,  Prwr. 

That  mind  is  disMlute  and  ungovemed,  which 
must  be  hurried  out  of  i  self  by  loud  laughter  ot  wot- 
sual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly  inactive.        Steek. 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heaped  with  cates  di- 
vine, 
And  o'er  the  foaming  oowl  the  laughing  wme. 

Pope. 
No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store ; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.     U. 
Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain ; 

But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around.  Id, 

Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  genenl  opinios. 
but  the  laughert  are  much  the  majority.  IL 

A  reserved  man  is  in  a  continual  conflict  with  ths 
social  part  of  his  nature,  and  even  grudges  himself 
the  laugh  into  which  he  is  sometimes  betrayed. 


Democritus,  who  was  always  lau^ii^,  lived  one 
hundred  and  nine  years ;  Heraclitns,  who  neveroeaied 
crying,  only  sixty.  Laughing  then  is  best ;  and  to 
laugh  at  one  another  is  perfectly  justifiahle,  since  «• 
are  told  that  the  gods  themselves,  thoujp h  they  mads 
us  as  they  pleased,  cannot  help  laughing  at  us. 


Each  dimpling  cheek  with  wanner  blushes  djcs, 
Laughi  on  the  lips,  and  lightens  in  the  eyes. 

XterwM. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gande,  nor  toy 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrdsy : 
Silent  when  glad ;  aflTectionate,  though  shy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad ; 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

Beattk, 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after. 

Bgrm, 

Laughter  is  an  affection  peculiar  to  mankind. 
In  laughter  the  eye-brows  are  raised  about  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nose;  the 
eyes  are  almost  shut ;  the  mouth  opens  and  shows 
the  teeth,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  beiog  drawn 
back  and  raised  up;  the  cheeks  seem  puffed 
up,  and  almost  hide  the  eyes;  the  face  is  usually 
red ;  the  nostrils  are  open ;  and  the  eyes  wet 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  fiair  of 
nerves,  which  sending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear, 
lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  muscles  of  the  cheek, 
parts  of  the  mouth,  prccordia,  &c.,  there  hence 
arises  a  sympathv*  or  consent,  between  all  these 
parts ;  so  that  when  one  of  them  is  acted  upon 
the  others  are  proportionally  affected.  Hence  a 
thing  seen  or  smelt  affects  the  glands,  and  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  a  thing  seen  or  heard,  that  is 
shameful,  affects  the  cheeks  with  blushes:  oo 
the  contrary,  if  it  please  and  tickle  the  &ncy,  it 
affects  the  precordia,  and  muscles  of  the  mruth 
and  face  with  laughter;  if  it  cause  sadness  and 
melancholy,  it  likewise  affects  the  prsecordia. 
and  demonstrates  itself  by  causing  the  glands  of 
the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  The  affection  of  the 
mind  by  which  laughter  is  produced  is  seem- 
ingly so  very  different  from  the  other  passions 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  has  engaged 
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the  atteolion  of  very  emiuent  persons.     1.  Arw-  Bdlona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 

totle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics^  observes  Confronted  him,  curbing  hu  lavith  ipirit. 

of  comedy,  that  *  it  imitates  those  vices  or  mean-  ^iaMtpeare. 

nesses  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous : —  ^^y  Other's  purjioiM  have  been  mistook ; 

now  the  ridiculous',  adds  he,  *  consists  of  some  ^^^  '^"'^  about  him  have  too  hvukly 

feult  or  turpitude  not  attended  with  great  pain.  Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.               Id. 

and  not  destructive.'    2.  *  The  passion  of  laugh-  ^^  J®%  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 

ter,'  says  Hobbes,  *is  nothing  else  but  sudden  i*"l^*  at  his  thrift;  and,  kviiA  of  ezpence, 

glory  arising  from  some  conception   of  some  Q^»*™.  c™n».  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  rK*„    u    u    .u      uu-  u                .i.^^^\ 

infirmit/of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly.  ^^^'^JjlT/ed*                        ^^ 

For  men,'  continues  he,  Maugh  at  the  follies  of  And  Mshl^  perfumes  the  fields  around.             Id. 

themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  t*  ^ ^^.!L.  ,      i               ah            u  n  ii  j 

remembrance,  except  when  they  bring  with  them  ;,  YxJ^J^r^^f:!^  '^'^  ^^^^'  7\  "^^  *°^ 

(in»«.^M«^  ^'.u^       »     Q    Au^    -J     •    *L     L-  J  "  always  proceeds  from  a  ecrtam  incapacity  of  DOS- 

any  sudden  dishonor      3.  AJcenside,  in  the  third  «««ng  thLi«jlves.  and  finding  enjoyment  in  iheir 

book  of  his  excellent  noem,  treats  of  ndicule  at  own  imnds.                                              Spectator 

considerable  length,  fle  gives  a  detail  of  ridicu-  should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 

lous  characters ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  Might  not  the  impartial  world  with  reason  say! 

boastful  soldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocri-  We  iavished  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands  t 

tical    churchmen,    conceited    politicians,    &c.  AddUon. 

Having  finished  the  detail  of  characters,  he  makes  The  dame  has  been  too  lam»h  of  her  feast, 

some  general  remarks  on  the  cause  of  ridicule ;  ^^  f<ed  him  till  he  loaths.      Roue^t  Jane  Shore. 

and  expkiins  himself  more  fully  in  a  prose  defi-  Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower;  if 

nition,  illustrated  by  examples,  in  these  words  :  i^  he  moderately  bestowed,  it  cheers  and  revives ; 

*  That  which  makes  objects  ridiculous  is  some  ^^»  '^  ^"^  lavishly,  overcharges  and  depresses  him. 

ground  of  admiration  or  esteem  connected  with  «     ,       ,                                                 ^°^' 

other  more  general  circumstances  comparaU? ely  ^"*  ™  "*®  ^^^  ]^^  *"^y  ^^  ^    ^'T*  "°^ 

worthless  or  deformed :  or  it  is  somrcircuni  ^^^^^^^^o"!  ^^  '«'««»d«'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f"^  ^*t 

stance  of  turpitude  or  deformity  connected  with  '^  "^^  ****•                                          Johtwm. 

what  is  in  general  excellent  or  beautiful;  the  Let  us  not  then  be  so  te»ifc.  so  unjust,  as  not  to 

inconsistent  properties  existing  either  in  tlie  ob-  ^^  ***"  ?*^f  ^  ^^  spending  some  part,  at  least   rf 

jects  themsefvesfor  in  the  apprehension  of  the  ""uTu^'  all  or  most,  of  our  Ume  and  care  u,>on  that 

noN^M  »^  .-u^     *u    "  1  7  '*r>'*'''"'"r*""  "*  "»'»  which  has  not  the  most  mdefeasible  claim  to  it. 

penion  to  whom  they  relate ;  belonging  always  Maton. 

to  the  same  order  or  class  of  beings ;  implying  v^    r        r    ^  t    j                   *     • 

•Antim^ii*  .»^  j«-; *^j •*•               r/    5  \es — from  afar  a  landscape  seems  to  nse, 

sentiment  and  design,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  D^ckt  gorgeous  by  the  ^  hand  of  Spring : 

vehement  commotion  of  the  heart.'    4    Hutche-  Thin  gildld  clouds  float  Ught  along  the  slSes,* 

son  has  given  another  account  of  this  ludicrous  And  laughing  loves  dUport  on  fluttering  wing, 

quality,  and  seems  to  think  that  it  is  the  contrast  ,                                   Beattie. 

or  opposition  of  dignity  and  meanness  which  There  youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 

occasions  laughter.  Vain  adjuncts,  Uvished  iutnie  bloom,*  and  health, 

liAUGIER  (Mark  Antony),   an    ingenious  And  bridal  beanty,  in  the  unwholesome  cress 

French  author  of  the  eighteenth  century.     He  Of  flushed  and  crowded  vrassailers,  and  wasted 

wrote,  1.  An  Essay  on  Architecture ;  2.  A  His-  ^^  **®"™  '^^  ^^^  "^  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 

tory  of  Venice;  3.  A  History  of  the  Peace  of  Byron. 

Belgrade.     He  died  in  1769.  LAUNCESTON,   the  capital  of  Cornwall, 

lliUGIERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono-  called  also  Dunhivid,  from  its  situation  on  a 

gynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants:  down.   King  Henry  III.  made  it  a  free  borough. 

COR.  is  quinquefid :  prdit,  a  plum,  with  a  quin-  ^^  ^^  formerly  composed  of  two  other  boroughs, 

auelocular  kernel.    Species  five,  all  natives  of  viz.  Dunhivid  and  Newport.    It  was  incorpo 

le  south  of  Eurof  e.  rated  by  queen  Mary  I.  in  1555.    It  is  governed 

.  LAVINIUM,  or  Lavimtjm,  in  ancient  geogra-  hy  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen  ;  has 

phy,  a  town  of  Latium,  six  miles  east  of  Lau-  &  free-school,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth;  and 

rentum,  so  named  from  Lavinia,  and  built  by  now  returns  one  member.     Its  markets  are  on 

the  Trojans:  the  first  town  of  Roman  original  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  it  has  four  fairs, 

in  Latium,  and  the  seat  o'  the  Dii  Penates  The  chaoel,  which  was  enlarged  in  the  reign  of 

(Livy),  situated  near  the  rivet  Numicus,  between  Henry  VI.,  and  converted  into  a  parish  church, 

which  and  the  Tiber  £neas  landed,  according  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.     It  is  a 

to  Virgil.  Holstenius  supposes  the  town  to  have  handsome  Gothic  building,  with  a  lofty  tower, 

stood  on  an  eminence,  now  called  Mount  Levano.  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town.    On  the 

LAVISH,  adj.  &  v.a,^       Old  Fr.  laver^  to  side  of  one  of  the  walls  is  a  fine  figure  of  St. 

Lav'isher,  fit.            #  dabble,  throw  about:  Mary  Magdalen,  in  a  recumbent  position.  Here 

Lav'ishly,  o/r.            >or  from  lave  as  Dr.  is  a  handsome  meeting-house  of  tne  Methodists. 

Lav'ishment,  ii,s.        I     Johnson  suggests.  H  had  a  monastery  and  a  noble  cas^'e,  which, 

Lav'ishness.               J  Wasteful;  profligate ;  because  of  its  strength,  was  called  Castle  Terri- 

profuse,  liberal  to  excess ;  unrestrained:  to  lavish  hie,  and  was  given  by  king  Richard  I.  to  bis 

w  to  scatter  with  profusion,  squander.  brother,  afterwards  king  John.    The  lower  part 

First  pot  with  guUe,  and  then  preserved  with  dread,  <><*  i^  ancient  castle  is  used  for  the  gaol.     It  is 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  Utvuhneu.  seated  on  the  Tamar,  twenty-eight  miles  north 

Faerie  Queene.  of  Plymouth,  and  214  west  by  south  of  London. 
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LAUNCH,  v.n.  &  v.a.    Skinner  sayi  from  LAUNOI,  Db,  or  LACVonrs  (John),  D.  D^  % 

•aiure,  because  a  ship  is  pushed  into  water  with  learned  French  divine,  bom  in  1691.    Instead 

great  force.    To  cast  a  snip  into  water;  to  push  of  seeking  ecclesiasticad  preferment,  he  refiised 

to  sea  :  hence  to  expatiate ;  rove ;  cast  from  the  several  good  benefices,  and  devoted  his  time 

hand.  chiefly  to  church  history.    In  pursuit  of  this 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  yoor  nets  study  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the 

for  a  draught.                                         LuMe  v.  4.  esteem  and  friendship  of  Leo  Allatius  and  HoU 

From  hence  that  general  care  and  study  springs.  stenius.     He   was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 

fhat  ^uncAing  and  progression  of  the  mind.^^  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church;   and  wrote 

Att    -L '        J  *     •  1.     •                 J  f  •^*™*"'  against  legends  and  canonisations.     His  worits 

b^J^^g?:!.  '"^""^^''^^Lf!^  Zlcese^r  large  fo«o  volume.     He  UM  in 

So  short  a  stay  prevails  :  pnmitive  simplicity,  and  died  m  1678. 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  saUs,  '  LA VOISl  ER  (Anthony  Laurence),  the  tele- 

And  gives  the  word  to  launch.                Drydtn.  brated  chemist,  and  one  of  the  roost  eminent 

The  King  of  Heaven,  obscure  on  high,  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Paris 

Bated  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky  August  16th,  1743.  Being  of  a  noble  femily,  be 

His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke,  received  a  very  liberal  education,  which  he  im- 

Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  naming  fellow  strook.  proved  by  the  most  unremitted  industry.  In  his 

W.  twenty-third  year,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1766,  the 

For  seneral  hwtory,  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to  be  Academy  of  Sciences  presented  him  with  a  gold 

had.    He  who  would  launch  further  into  the  ocean,  ^^jal,  for  his  Dissertation  on  the  best  mode  ol 

"^p^r^haTnoTc-ontented  himself  with  submTss[;e  ^"'^f  ^^frt  K^''  "^^  ^Ta''''^ '^''''^'li 

'mitoUon:  he  launche,  out  into  very  flowery  paths,  "Jg^V     ^'^J^^^.'^®  ^*»  admitted  a  member  of 

Which  sUll  conduct  him  into  one  great  road.  Prior.  V**^  ^^^rned  society,  to  whose  service  he  chiefly 

I  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article.  devoted  his  scientific  labors,  and  became  one  ol 

Arbuthnot.  its  most  active  and  useful  associates.    In  these 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  ringed  the  ship,  exertions  his  attention  was  successfully  occupied 

And  rolled  on  leavers,  launched  her  in  the  deep.  with  every  branch  of  physical  and  roathematiral 


Pope.  science.    The  analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crystal! 

Ho  had  not  acted  in  the  character  of  a  suppli-  sation  of  salts,  the  supposed  conversion  of  water 

aat,  if  he  had  laundtsd  out  into  a  long  oraticm.  j^jo  earth,  the  eflects  produced  by  the  grande 

m.     r..i   *v      u.  *u  •  J       r     •  ^**^'^'  dcloupe  of  the  garden  of  the  infanta,  the  con- 

They  httle  bought,  that,  day  of  pain,  j^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^        -^^  ^^  l,ringing  water 

When  launched,  as  on  the  hghtnmrs  flash,  5  ,      v    *»     *     d-  •-    ♦u^  ^u-.iL JL„«  ^( 

They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, '^  ^J?"'^^^  Vv^t  ^  ^T.l  ^  X^^^^^^^  '{ 

that  one  day  I  should  come  again,  ^h^ndw  and  lightning,  of  the  aurora  borealis, «. 

With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank  electricity,  mineralogy,  and  vanous  other  impor- 

The  count  for  his  uncourteous  ride.    Byron.  tant  objects  of  esperimeuUl  science,  gave  coc- 

LAUND,n.s.   Tt, lande ;  Vfohh  laton.  Lawn;  ^^^  employment  to  the  genius  and  tolenisof 

a  plain  extended  between  woods.  ^J' ^^*  ^^'T''^*  ,J®"™«y^'  »?  ~°^^I?  ""'^^ 

Under  this  thick- grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our-  M.  Guettard,  through  every  province  of  France, 

selves,  enabled  him  to  procure  numerous  materials  for 

For  through  this  lound  anon  the  deer  will  come.  &  proper  description  and  arrangement  of  the 

Shakspeare.  various  genera  and  species  in  the  mineral  kinj- 

LAUNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  dom.    These  he  arranged  into  a  kind  of  chart, 

Devonshire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  which  served  as  a  ground-work  for  a  more  labo> 

shallow  trough,  which  receives  the  powdered  ore  rious  work  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Globe,  and 

after  it  comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  the  formation  of  Couches  de  la  Terre ;  a  work 

801 1  of  mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  of  which  two  beautiful  sketches  are  to  be  seen  in 

iron  pestles.  The  powdered  ore,  which  is  washed  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1772 

into  the  launder  by  the  water  from  the  coffer,  is  and  1787.    All  his  time  and  fortune  were  devo- 

always  finest  nearest  the  grate,  and  coarser  all  ted  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  in  general,  nor 

the  way  down.  did  he  seem  to  have  an  attachment  to  one  sci- 

LAUN'DRESS,  n.  s.  )      Fr.  lavandiere  ;  Ital.  ence  more  than  to  another,  till  the  investigations 

Laun'dky.  S    lavandera,     Skinnei  of  Black,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish,   into  the 

thinks  that  lavandareste  may  have  been  the  old  nature  and  properties  of  the  gases,  opened  a  ne v 

word.    A  woman  whose  employment  is  to  wash  sphere  for  the  exertions  of  genus ;  and,  when  Mr. 

clothes :  laundry,  a  room  for  washing  clothes.  Cavendish  arrived  in  France,  Lavoisier  repeated 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly  j  carry  them  to  and  varied  their  experiments  in  every  possible 

the  laundrcu  in  Datchet  Mead.  Shakspeare.  manner.    In  the  end  of  1755  he  presented  to  the 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say,  On  Academy  his  first  chemical  work,  entitled  Nt« 

condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  march  Experiments  relative  to  the  Existence  of  a  fivfd 

against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  them,  elastic  fluid  in  certain  substances,  and  to  t> 

and  be  their  laundreu,  Camden.  phenomena  which  result  from  its  fixation  or  di.*- 

C  halkv  water  is  too  fretung  as  appeaieth  in  faun-  Engagement.    This  came  out  in  Paris  just  about 

dry  of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.  Bacon.  .i  °  ^        .-        .u  *  t^     n  •    »i     t    ,      /      ,i^ 

The  Unnulre^  must  be  sum  to  tear  her  smocks  in  i»!!.  »^™«  ^^^^}^^^  Dr.  Priestley  s  treaUse  on  th. 

the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.      Suift.  different  species  of  air  appeared  at  London; 

Ihe  affairs  of  the  famUy  ought  to  be  consufted,  *"«»  though  rt  may  be  considered  rather  as  i 

whether  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry,  syllabus  or  outline  than  a  complete  treatise,  y\ 

or  laundnf.  Id.  it  was  executed  with  so  much  perspicuity,  and 
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his  processes  were  described  in  it  with  so  much    Clanio.    It  contains  also  the  lakes  Fondi,  Ar- 
uxactness  aniK  accuracy,  that  it  surpassed  every    gano,   Lucnno,  Fusano,  and  Licalo.     Here  is 
former  publication  of  the  kind.     Lavoisier  now    made  the  famous  lachrymae  Cbristi  wine, 
began  to  hold  in  his  house  philosophical  assem-        LAURA,  in  church  history,  a  collection  of 
blies,  to  which  he  invited  every  literary  character    small  cells  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  in 
celebrated  in  geometrical,  chemical,  or  physical    which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together 
investigations.      In    these    instructive   conver-    in  a  wilderness.    These  hermits  did  not  live  in 
satioiis,  discussions  were  regularly  held,  similar    community,  but  each  monk  provided  for  himself 
to  those  that  preceded  the  first  establishment  of    in  his  distinct  cell.    The  most  celebrated  lauras 
academies ;  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent    mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  were  in  Pales- 
literati  in  Europe  were  canvassed,  the  most  new    tine :  as  the  lauia  of  St.  Euthymus,  at  four  or 
and  striking  passages  in  the  works  of  foreign    five  leagues  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  the  laura 
authors  were  quotea  and  discussed,  and  modern    of  St.  Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron  ;  the  laura  ot 
theories   were    investigated  and   tried    by  the    the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  &c. 
touchstone  of  experiment.    To  these  assemblies        Laura,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Petrarch 
the  literati  of  all  nations  found  a  ready  admis-    was  born  in  1310,  at  Avignon,  and  married  to 
sion ;  and  Priestley,  Watt,  Bolton,  Blagden,  Fon-    Hugh  de  Sades.    See  Petrarch.     She  died  of 
tana,  Jacquin,  Ingenhousz,  Landriani,  and  other    the  plague  in  1348,  aged  thirty-eight, 
illustrious  physiologists  of  Great  Britain,  Germa-        LAUREATE,  or  Poet  Laureate,  an  officer  of 
ny,  and  Italy,  mingled  in  company  with  BerthoU    the  household  of  the  kings  of  Britain. — Of  the 
let,  Monge,  Borda,  Cousin,  Laplace,  Lagrange,    first  institution  of  poets  laureate,  Wharton  in  his 
Guyton,Meunier,  and  Vandermonde.    Thus  La-    History  of  English  Poetry  has  gi^  en  the  follow- 
voisierbecamethefounderof  the  French  chemical    ing  account:  *  Great  confusion  has  entered  into 
school.  This  school,  in  which  every  individual  was    this  subject,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in  gram- 
both  tutor  and  pupil,  lasted  from  1776  to  1792  ;    mar,  which  included  rhetoric  and  versification, 
but  the  period  when  it  flourished  in  its  greatest    anciently  taken  in  our  universities,  particularly 
vigor  was  between  1780  and  1788.  Ancient  and    at  Oxford  :    on    which  occasion,  a  wreath   of 
baseless  theories  were  exploded,  and  the  ideal    laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who 
doctrine  of  phlogiston  vanished  before  the  deci-    was  afterwards  usually  styled  Poeta  laureatus. 
sive  proofs  of  experiment.  In  the  twenty  volumes    These  scholastic  laureations,  however,  seem  to 
published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  between    have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  in  question. 
1773  and  1793,  there  are  forty  memoirs  by  La-    I  will  give  some  instances  at  Oxford,  which  at 
voisier,  replete  with  all  the  most  important  phe-    the  same  time  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  stu- 
nomena  of  the  science.    At  last,  in  1789,  he    dies  for  which  ouracademical  philologists  received 
published  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  which  pre-    their  rewards.    About  the  year  1470  one  John 
sented  the  science  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and    Watson,  a  student  in  grammar,  obtained  a  con- 
completely  distinguished  the  discoveries  and  im-    cession  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in  that 
provements   of   Lavoisier  from    those    of  Dr.    science;   on  condition  that  he  compose«l    100 
Priestley,  and  former  chemists.    This  virtuous    Latin  verses  in  praise  of  the  university,  and  a 
and  truly  great  man  could  not,  however,  escape    Latin  comedy.    Another  grammarian  was  distin- 
the   bloody   fangs    of    revolutionary  violence,    guished  with  the  same  badge,  after  having  stipu- 
Aiter  having  been  repeatedly  elected  by  his  fel-    lated,  that,  at  the  next  public  act,  he  would  aJSix 
low-citizens  a  member  of  the  national  Assembly    the  same  number  of  hexameters  on  the,  great 
and  National  Convention,  and  a  commissioner  of    gates  of  St.  Mary's  church,  that  they  might  be 
the  National  Treasury,  &c.,  he  was  falsely  ac-    seen  by  the  whole  university.    This  was  at  that 
cused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  to  favor    period  the  most  convenient  mode  of  publication, 
the  success  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  and,    About  the  same  time  one  Maurice  Byrchensaw, 
being  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,    a  scholar  in  rhetoric,  supplicated  to  be  admitted 
was  condemned  to  be  guillotined.  The  bloody  sen-    to  read  lectures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that 
tence  was  executed  on  the  9th  of  May  1794,  to    faculty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a 
the  regret  of  every  friend  to  virtue,  science,  and    provision,  that  he  should  write  100  verees  on  the 
humanity :  his  prosecutors,  with  barbarity  worse    glory  of  the  university,  and  not  suffer  Ovid's  Art 
than  Gothic,  refusing  to  allow  him  the  respite    of  Love,  and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilius,  to  be 
of  fourteen  days  to  finish  some  important  expe-    studied  in  auditory.     Not  long  afterwards,  one 
riments  in  chemistry.     See  Chemistry.  John  Balman,  another  rhetorician,  having  com- 

LAVOLTA.     Fr.  lavolt.    An  old  dance.  plied  with  the  terms  imposed,  of  explaining  the 

I  cannot  sing»  first  book  of  Tully's  Offices,  and  likewise  the  6rst 

Nor  heel  the  high  iuvolt ;  nor  sweeten  tolk  \  of  his  Epistles,  without  any  pecuniary  emolu- 

Nor  play  at  subtle  games.  Sftakspeare.      ment,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric ;  and  a  crown 

LAVORO,  Terra  Di,  a  considerable  province  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by 
of  the  north-west  part  of  Naples,  bordered  by  the  the  chancellor  of  the  university.  About  the 
Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south-west,  the  Campagna  di  year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and 
Roma  on  the  north-west,  and  on  the  east  and  in  the  year  1493  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel 
south  by  other  provinces  of  the  Neapolitan  terri-  at  Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords  the 
tory;  about  1720  square  miles  in  superficial  last  instance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford, 
extent.  It  has  a  rich  soil ;  towards  the  coast  the  He  was  a  secular  priest,  and  eminent  for  his  va- 
country  is  level ;  but  in  the  interior  it  is  pene-  rious  treatises  in  grammar,  and  for  his  facility 
tniied  by  various  branches  of  the  Appenines.  in  Latin  poetry ;  having  exercised  his  art  many 
Iisriver:<are  theGangiiano,the  V'oltunio,  and  the    years,  ana  submitting  to  the  customary  demand 
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of  100  venesy  he  was  honored  with  the  Laarel  in  the  Heareit  thou  the  newi !  my  friend  !  the  eiptcu  is 

year  151-2.    With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  come 

the  kings  of  England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  ^^^  launUed  letteit  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 

same  that  is  styled  the  king's  versifier,  and  to  «.,  .          ..       « . .  •            .    .    ^^"Tf^^** 

whom  100  shillings  were  paid  as  hU  annual  sti-  .y,  ^"T^S  "SL^  ^""X^' 
^^^A  ;«  .k*  »^*.  1 0KI      Khl*  »k^  «-  k^»  tkoft  ^^  dattodiUies  fill  their  caps  with  tears* 
pend  in  the  year  1 251 .     B«t  when  or  how  that  ^.^  ,^^  ^  ^^^^  heaise  whe«  Lycid  lies. 
title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer  was  ever  '       MUum 
solemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  first  invM-  The  lamnl  or  cheny-bay,  by  catting  away  the  sid« 
titure,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the  branches,  wUl  rise  to  a  lar^  tree.             Martimar, 
researches  of  the  learned  Selden  on  this  question  The  launU  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  a«««y| 
nave  proved  unsuccessful.    It  seems  most  pro-  by  naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  tree. 
6ahle,  that  the  barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  AituwartlL 
versifier  gradually  gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  tee 
more  elegance  and  dignity :  or  rather,  that  at  How  Plato's.  Bacons,  Newton's,  looks  agree  ; 
length  those  only  were  in  general  invited  to  this  9^,^  '^'  »«""  Uurdied  banU  be  shown, 
appointment  who  had  received  academical  sane-  '^  ^"^  ^^'  ^"^  "«"  "  Addison.         Pope. 
tion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Soft  on  her  lap  her  taureau  ion  reclines.          id. 
universities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  coroposi*  If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
tion,  particularly  Latin  versification.      Thus  the  ^^  not  the  laurti,  but  the  palm  inspire, 
king's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than '  a  gradu-  ,«.    ,             -                                   K«t«y. 
ated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  ^^  beacons  of  surroundma;  foes- 
king.'  That  he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  ^  ^^u"^^ ^^  t*j!f^^A^  ^*'^' 
from  the  ancient  jue  vUcator :  and  m^be  Fot^Jh^thl'lS^n^S^^ 
moreover  collected  from  the  two  Latin  poems,  ^   Byron* 
which  Baston  and  Gulielmus,  who  appear  to  have  And  being  fluent— save  indeed  when  fed  ill— 
respectively  acted  in  the  cajpacity  of  royal  poets  He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  invention— 
to  (iichard  L  and  Edward  II.,  officially  compos-  There  was  no  doubt  he  earned  his  launat  pension, 
ed  on  Richard's  crusade,  and  Edward's  siege  of  Id, 
Striveling  Castle.     And  Bernard    successively  Laurel,    See  Lauriw,  and  Pbunus. 
poet-laureate  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  affords  a  Laurel,  Alexahdriah.    See  Ruscus. 
still  stronger  proof  that  this  officer  was  a  Laim  Laurel.  Sea  Side.    See  Phyllakthus. 
scholar.    Bernard  was  a  native  of  Thoulouse  and  Uurel  Mountains  a  ridge  of  mountains  id 
an  Augustine  monk.  He  wu  not  only  the  king's  ^^e  United  Stotes,  extending  from  North  Caro- 
poet  laureate,  as  IS  supposed,  but  his  histonogra.  ji^j,  to  Pennsylvania,  and  forming  part  of  the 
pher,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  onnce  Arthur.  ^              J^i,^  ^^  Alleghany  Mountains. 
He  obtained  many  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  They  lie  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridg^  and  sercral 
England.     AH  the  pieces  now  to  be  found  m  head-wateis  of  tiie  Ohio  rise  among  them.     In 
character^  of  poet  laiireate  are  in  LaUn.    ITiese  ^ne  of  them,  about  Ut.  36«,  there  is  a  spring  of 
are.  An  Address  to  Henry  VIII.   for  the  most  ^^^^  remarkably  cold,  and  as  blue  as  indigo, 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  The  Great  Kanhaway  breaks  through  them  in 
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reiCT,  *«th  ftn  Epitliahmium  on  the  inarriaffB  j,,  ^y  ^  the  Ohio,  in  loog.  81°  IS*  W., 

of  Francis  the  dauphin  of  rtance  with  the  king  8  39.  3(/]^ 

daughter;  ANew  Year's  Gift  for  the  year  1515 ;  La„,e"i8,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the 

fA  ^T*  '^''IS*  P'«P«nty  to  his  majesty  s  igjg  ^^  the  king's  heLl  lauieated,  which  ^re 

thirteenth  yew.    He  has  left  some  Latin  hymns ;  ^^'^  ,^,  ^j  ^„„,,    y,,  go,,  pieces  wKere- 

and  many  of  hu  prose  pieces,  which  he  wrote  m  „f^^  ^^^  ^tf,  xX.,  the  lOi.  X:  and  5.. 

tne  quality  of  historiographer  to  both  monarcha,  rngM,  ^tk  y 

are  ««n«mng.    I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  •*  LAURENCE  (St),  a  ri  w  of  North  America. 

customaiy  for  Uie  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Eng-  g^  Lawrence  (St.). 

lish  nil  the  reformation  of  religion  had  begun  to  LAURENS  Castr*.    See  Laurektum. 

diminish  the  Tenenition  for  the  Latin  language ;  LAURENT,  or  St.  Laurent,  an  island  of 

or,  rather,  Ull  the  love  of  novelty,  and  a  better  gouth  America,  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  at  tb. 

sense  of  things,  had  banished  die  narrow  pedan-  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Calteo. 

nes  of  monasuc  erudition,  and  taught  us  to  cuU  lAURENTALES,  Laurehtaua,  or  Lare* - 

Tfi^viS?'"'  1»"8^B^    ,     .      ^.  ,  ,  TALiA,  called  also  Larentinalia,  and  Larentales. 


, ,...,...-..,_..„.  _„___„.„  in  memory  Of  Acca  lAurentia,  wite  ot  Hie  snep- 

Lad  reated,  orf,.,  J  Uureate  is  deckcsd  with  ^erd   Faustulus,    and   nurse  of  Romulus   a^ 

lauH.  or  nertammg  o  the  poet  so  decked,  or  r^„^^    j^^^  Lureniia,  from  whom  the  solem- 

stvled  poet  laureate :  laureation,  the  act  or  state  „n   ^^^,  j^  j,  ^presented  as  no  less  le^ 

of  faking  decrees  in  a  Scottish  university :  lau-  „/,kaWe  fo,  the  beauty  of  her  per«)n,  than  her 

relied,  crowned  with  laurels.  lasciviousness ;  on  accoint  of  which  she  was  nick- 

H.rut".;:t"'«:rrh':'r..:Sn"''"'  T1?k'''  »?"  neighboun  luna,.tbe  she  wolf; 

vVith  la«i;<r  crouned  as  a  cooqueronr,  *'^"'i  ""^  ^V^."  "««  V.  *«  t»«^'"on  of  Romulus 

And  ther  he  liveth  in  joye  and  in  honour  »""*  Remus  being  suckled  by  a  wolf.    She  after. 

Terine  of  his  lif.  Chauctr.  Cant.  Tales,  terwards  married  a  very  rich  man.  who  brought 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conqueroni,  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  she  left  to 

And  poets  sage.  Fatrit  Qkttn.  the  Roman  people ;    in  consideration  wbeT.of 
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they  performed  these  honors  to  her  memoiy,  in  Rome  in  1623.  lie  learned  ihe  firai  rudiments 
tliough  others  represent  the  feast  as  held  in  ho-  of  the  art  from  his  father,  Balthasar,  who  wa.s 
nor  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  See  Larektinaua  and  himself  a  good  painter.  He  afterwards  studied 
Lares.  under  Angelo  Carosello,  his  brother-in-law ;  and 

LAURENTIUS,  (Koster),  one  of  the  first    proved  so  great  a  proficient,  that  in  a  short  time 
printers,  and,  according  to  some,  .the  inventor    he  far  surpassed  his  tutor  in  design,  coloring, 
of  the  art,  was  bom  at  Ilaerlem  about  1370,  and    and  elegance  of  taste.    He  applied  himself  to 
held  several  offices  in  the  magistracy  of  that  city,    painting  historical  subjects  in  a  small  fcixe,  en- 
lli^  tirst  work  was  an  Horarium  containing  the    riching  the  backgrounds  with  lively  landscapes; 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the    but  though  his  small  paintings  are  most  esteemed 
apostles'  creed,  and  two  or  three  short  prayers ;    be  finished  several  grand  compositions  for  altar- 
the  next  was  the  Speculum  salutis,  in  which  he    pieces.    He  died  in  1694  ;  and  his  works  are 
introduced  pictures  on  wooden  blocks ;   then    eagerly  purchased  at  high  prices  all  over  £urope. 
Donatus,  Che  larger  size ;    and  afterwards  the        Lau&o,  or  Lauron,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
^lame  work  in  a  lest  size.    All  these  were  printed    town  of  Hispania  Citra,  where  Cneius  Pompe- 
on  separate  moveable  wooden  types  fastened  to-    ius,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  defeated  and 
gether  by  threads.     It  has  been  very  erroneously    slain.    It  is  now  called  Longne,  and  lies  fifteen 
supposed,  that  he  quitted  the  profession,  and    miles  north  of  Lliria  in  Valencia, 
died  broken-hearted  :   but  it  is  certain  that  he        LAURUS,  the  bay  tree,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
did  not  live  to  see  the  art  brought  to  perfection,    nogynia  order,  and  enneandria  class  of  plants  ; 
He  died  in  1440,  aged  seventy.    His  grandsons    natural  order  twelfth,  holoraceie :  cal.  none: 
took  his  business  and  printed  new  editions  of   coa.  calycine,  or  serving  in  place  of  the  calyx, 
Donatus  and  the  speculum.    They  afterwards    and  sexpartite  ;  the  nectarium  with  three  glan- 
reprinted  the  latter,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in    dules,  each  terminated  by  two  bristles  surround- 
which  they  used  their  grandfather*s  wooden  pic-    ing  the  germen.    The  interior  filaments  furnished 
tures ;   and  printed  the  book  partly  on  wooden    with  glandules  at  the  base  >  the  fruit  a  mono- 
blocks,  partly  on  wooden  separate  types,  accord-    spermous  plum.    There  are  several  species ;  the 
ing  to  Mr.  Meerman,  who  has  given  an  exact    following  are  the  most  remarkable  :— 
engraving  of  each  kind,  taken  from  different        1.  L.  cstivalis,  the  deciduous  bay,  growing 
parts  of  the  same  book,  which  was  published  be-    naturally  in  North  America.    It  rises  with  an 
tween  the  years  1442  and  1450.    Nor  did  they    upright  stem,  covered  with  a  purplish  bark, 
stop  here :  they  continued  to  print  several  edi-    having  oblong,  oval,  acuminated,  veined,  de- 
tions  of  the  Speculum,  both  in  Latin  and  in    ciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
Dutch;    and   many  other  works,    particularly    half  as  broad,  growing  opposite;  with  small 
Historia  Alexandri  Magni :   Flavii  Vedatii  (for    white  flowers  succeeded  by  red  berries.    The 
Vegetii)  Renati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari ;  and    deciduous  bay,  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  in  which  it 
Opera  varia  k  Thomas  4  Kempis.    Of  each  of    principally  delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  six- 
tliem  Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  specimen,    teen  feet  high ;  but  in  some  soils,  that  are  pos- 
They  were  all  printed   with  separate    wooden    sessed  of  the  opposite  qualities,  it  will  hardly 
tjf'pes ;  and,  by  their  great  neatness,  are  a  proof   arrive  at  half  that  height    The  flowers  are  «uc- 
that  the  descendants  of  Laurentius  were  indus-    ceeded  in  May  by  large  red  berries,  which  never 
trious  in  improving  his  invention.    Kempis  was    ripen  in  England:  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and  was  the  last    leaves  in  summer  are  very  handsome,  and  the 
known  work  of  Laurentius's  descendants,  who    color  of  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is 
soon  after  disposed  of  all  their  materials,  and    principally  the  scarcity  of  this  plant  whicii  makes 
probably  quitted  their  employment ;  as  the  use    it  valuable. 

offusile  types  was  about  that  time  universally  2.  L.  benzoina,  the  benzoin,  or  Benjamin  tree, 
diffused  through  Holland,  by  the  settling  of  is  also  a  native  of  North  America;  grows  fifteen 
Martens  at  AJost,  where  he  pursued  the  art  or  twenty  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very  branchy 
with  reputation  for  upwarJs  of  sixty  years.  See  head;  with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves,  three 
Printimg.  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad ;    and 

LAURENTUM,  or  Laurevs  Castra,  in  an-  small  yellowish  flowers,  not  succeeded  by  berries 
cient  geography,  a  town  of  Latium,  supposed  in  this  country.  This  tree  will  grow  to  a  much 
to  be  the  royal  residence  of  those  most  ancient  larger  size  than  the  preceding,  and  its  branches 
kings,  Latinus,  Picus,  and  Faunus.  (Virgil.)  are  more  numerous.  The  leaves  on  their  upper 
Hither  the  emperor  Commodus  retired  during  a  surface  are  venose, and  of  a  whitish  cast.  When 
pestilence.  Its  name  was  from  an  adjoining  bruised,  they  emit  a  fine  fragrant  smell.  This 
grove  of  bay  trees,  midway  between  Ostia  and  tree  was  formerly  mistaken  for  that  which  pro- 
Antium.  duces  the  drug  called  benzoin;  which  is  now 

LAURICOCHA,  Tunguragua,  or  False  Ma-  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of  styrax. 
ranon,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  has  3.  L.  carophura,  the  camphor  tree,  grows 
its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  nearGuanuco,  naturally  in  the  woods  of  the  western  parts  of 
in  ll^S.  lat.  It  sweeps  with  a  circular  course  Japan,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  root 
towards  Xauxa ;  when,  rising  over  the  east  side  smells  stronger  of  camphor  than  any  of  the 
of  the  Andes,  it  flows  northwards  through  Cha-  other  parts,  and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty.  The 
chapoyas,  to  Jean  de  Bracamorcs,  and  the  Ucay-  bark  of  the  stalk  is  outwardly  somewhat  rough ; 
ale  or  Amazons,  into  which  it  falls,  in  lat.  4^  55'  but  in  the  inner  surface  smooth  and  mucous, 
S.    Its  course  is  about  1000  miles.  and  therefore  easily  separated  from  the  wood, 

LAURO  (Philip},  a  celebrated  painter,  bom    which  is  dry  and  of  a  white  color.    The  leaves 
Vol.  XII.  2L 
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tftand  upon  slender  foot-stalks,  have  an  entire  bark,  which  on  the  outer  side  is  of  a  grayish- 
undulated  margin,  running  out  into  a  point;  brown,  and  on  the  inside  has  a  reddish  cast 
have  the  upper  surface  of  a  lively  and  shining  The  wood  of  the  root  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no 
green,  the  lower  herbaceous  and  silky ;  and  are  smell.  The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to  the 
furnished  with  a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  stretch  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  is  covered,  as 
archwise  to  the  circumference,  and  frequently  well  as  its  numerous  branches,  with  a  bark  which 
terminate  in  small  warts ;  a  circumstance  pecu-  at  first  is  green,  and  afterwards  red.  The  leaf  is 
liar  to  this  species  of  laurus.  The  flowers  are  longer  and  narrower  than  the  common  bay  tree: 
produced  on  thetops  of  foot-stalks,  which  proceed  and  it  is  three-nerved,  the  nerves  vanishing  to- 
from  the  arm-pits  of  the  leaves ;  but  not  till  the  wards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white, 
tree  has  attained  considerable  age  and  size.  The  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  oi 
flower-stalks  are  slender,  branched  at  the  top,  the  branches;  they  have  an  agreeable  smell, 
and  divided  into  very  short  pedicles,  each  sup-  something  like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
porting  a  single  flower.  These  flowers  are  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  so 
white,  and  consist  of  six  petals,  which  are  sue-  large.  This  species  may  be  treated  like  the 
ceeded  by  a  purple  and  shining  berry  of  the  green-house  plants,  but  it  is  rather  a  stove  plant 
size  of  a  pea,  and  in  figure  somewhat  top-shaped,  in  this  country.  As  the  tree  puts  oat  numerous 
It  is  composed  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance  that  is  side  branches,  with  a  dense  foliage,  from  the 
purple,  and'has  the  taste  of  cloves  and  camphor;  very  bottom  of  the  trunk ;  this  furnishes  an  op- 
and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the  size  of  a  pep-  portunity  of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and 
per,  that  is  covered  with  a  black,  shining,  oily  racilitates  the  propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does 
corticle,  of  an  insipid  taste.  The  medicine  called  not  perfect  its  seeds  in  any  quantity  under  six 
camphor,  though  solid,  is  the  essential  oil  of  the  or  seven  years;  when  it  becomes  so  plentifully 
laurus  camphora;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  loaded,  that  a  single  tree  is  sufficient  almost  for  a 
distillation  in  the  East  Indies.  The  abbe  Gro-  colony.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  loose  moist 
sier  informs  us,  that  in  China  some  of  these  trees  soil,  and  to  require  a  southern  aspect ;  the  trees, 
are  above  100  cubits  in  height,  and  so  thick  that  thus  planted,  flourishing  better  than  others 
twenty  persons  cannot  enclose  them.  Common  growing  in  loam,  and  not  so  well  exposed  to  the 
camphorcosts  only  a  penny  the  ounce  at  Peking;  sun.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers)  of  a 
but  It  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  in  the  judg-  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  eight  years,  the 
ment  even  of  the  Chinese.  The  manner  in  neight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  sprtading, 
which  some  authors  have  spoken  of  camphor,  and  furnished  vrith  numerous  branches,  of  a  size 
the  abb^  observes,  gives  us  reason  to  conclude,  fit  for  decortication.  The  seeds,  however,  are  a 
that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pro-  long  time  in  coming  up,  and  flie  plants  make 
cess  employed  to  ol}tain  this  salutary  gum.  The  small  progress  for  the  nrst  year  or  two.  *  The 
camphor  does  not  drop  to  the  earth  like  the  birds  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and 
gums  of  certain  resinous  trees,  which  are  pre-  will  probably  propagate  this  tree  in  the  same 
served  by  discharging  that  part  of  their  sub-  vray  they  do  many  others  every  where  over  the 
stance  which  is  too  oily;  neither  does  it  distil  island;  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  grovr 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  through  spontaneously,  or  without  cultivation/  Cinna- 
an  incision  made  in  it  The  Chinese  would  mon  is  the  under  bark  of  the  cinaamomum. 
practise  this  method  could  it  be  employed  with  The  best  season  for  separating  it  from  the  outer 
success ;  for  it  is  very  common  iu  China  to  bark,  which  is  gray  and  rugged,  is  the  spring, 
make  such  kind  of  incisioni  in  resinous  trees ;  when  the  sap  flows  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
but  the  camphor  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  It  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
branches  of  tne  tree,  and  then  purifying  the  and  curls  up  in  drying.  The  old  trees  produce 
juice  so  extracted.  See  Chemistry  and  Phah-  a  coarse  kind  of  cinnamon ;  the  spice  is  in  per- 
MACY.  fection  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  when  the  trees 

4.  L.  cassia,  the  base  cinnamon,  has  lanceo-  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When 
lated  leaves,  triple  nerved.  The  bark  of  this  the  trunk  has  been  stripped  of  its  bark,  it  re- 
species  is  known  in  the  shops  b^  the  name  of  ceives  no  further  nourishment ;  but  the  root  is 
cassia  lignea.  This  bark,which  is  imported  from  still  alive,  and  continues  to  throw  out  fresh 
China  and  difiierent  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  has  shoots.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  shaped  like  an 
a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  cinnamon;  acorn,  but  is  not  so  large.  Its  seed,  when 
though  distinguishable  from  it  by  being  of  a  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  swims  at 
thicker  and  coarser  appearance,  and  by  its  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens 
breaking  short  and  smootn,  while  the  cinnamon  into  a  white  substance,  of  which  candles  are 
breaks  fibrous  and  shivery.  It  resembles  cinna*  made,  which  have  an  agreeable  smell.  The  cin- 
mon  still  more  exactly  in  its  aromatic  flavor,  namon  is  not  reckoned  excellent,  unless  it  be 
than  in  its  external  appearance :  and  seems  only  fine,  smooth,  brittle,  'thin,  and  of  a  yellow  color 
H)  difflBr  from  it  in  oeing  somewhat  weaker,  in  inclining  to  red ;  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  of  a 
tbounding  more  with  a  viscous  mucilaginous  poignant,  jret  agreeable  taste.  The  connoisseurs 
matter,  and  in  being  less  astringent.  Accord-  give  the  preference  to  that  of  which  the  pieces 
ingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  are  long,  but  slender.  That  which  comes  to  us 
pharmocopGeia,  but  is  also  the  basis  of  a  distilled  is  generally  mixed  with  the  cassia  bark;  but 
water.  this  last  is  easily  distinguished.     Cinnamon 

5.  L.  cinnamomum,  the  cinnamon  tree,  is  a  splinters  in  breaking,  and  has  a  roughness  with 
native  of  Ceylon.  It  has  a  large  root,  and  its  aromatic  flavor ;  while  the  cassia  breaks 
divides  into  several  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth,  and  has  a  mucilaginous  taste.    Cinna* 
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mon  is  ft  very  elegant  and  useful  aromatic,  more  times  prescribed  with  this  intention  against  flj- 
gimteful  both   to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  tulent  cholics,  and  in  hysterical  disorders.  Their 
most  other  substances  of  this  class.      By  its  principal  use  in  the  present  practice  is  in  glys- 
astringent  quality  it  likewise  corroborates  the  ters,  and  some  external  applications, 
viscera,  and  proves  of  great  service  in  several  L.  persea,  the  avocado  pear  tree,  or  alligator 
kinds  of  alvine   flaxes,   and   immoderate  dis-  pear,  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  with  a  straight 
charges  from  the  uterus.    '  The  best  cinnamon  trunk,  of  which  the  bark  and  wood   are  of  a 
Lark  is  taken  from  the  small  branches,  of  about  grayish  color.  The  leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed, 
an  inch  diameter,  the  larger  limbs  not  being  so  of  a  substance  like  leather,  and  of  a  beautiful 
easily  decorticateid,  and  not  yielding  so  good  or  green  color.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
so  strong  a  cinnamon.    The  smaller  twigs,  or  knots  or    clusters    at    the    extremities  of    the 
those  that  have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  branches,  and  consist  each  of  six  petals  disposed 
are  too  full  of  sap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  of  a  dirty  white  or 
aroma.    It  is  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  that  con-  yellow  color,   with  an  agreeable    odor,  «hich 
stitutes  the  cinnamon ;  from  which  the  two  ex-  aiffuses  itself  to  a  considerable  distance      It  is 
temal  barks  must  be  carefully  and  entirely  sepa-  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.    It  begins  ti  bear 
rated,  or  they  vitiate  the  flavor  of  the  cinnamon ;  two  years  and  a  half,  or  at  most  three  years, 
to  do  which  with  dexterity,  and  to  raise  the  bark  after  being  planted ;  and,  like  most  of  the  trees 
from  the  wood,  requires  some  practice.     The  in  warm  climates,  bears  twice  a  year.    This 
bark  being  separated,  the  smaller  pieces  are  to  species,  with  the   camphor  and   cinnamon  re- 
be  placed  within  the  larger ;  which,  by  exposure  quire  the   treatment    common    to    greenhouse 
to  the  sun  or  the  air,  presently  coil  up,  and  plants.    The  persea  is  cultivated  universally  in 
require  no  farther  preparation.    A  dry  season  is  the  West  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people.    The 
the  proper  one  for  taking  the  bark ;  as  it  is  found  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds 
to  be  weakened  after  long  or  heavy  rains.    Cin-  in  weight.    On  removing  a  green  skin  or  cover- 
namoo,  though  more  retentive  of  its  virtues  ing,  a  yellow  butyraceous  substance  appears; 
than  any  of  the  other  spices,  yet  requires  to  be  and  in  the  heart  a  large  round  seed  or  stone, 
protected,  when  taken,  from  the  air  and  mois-  which  is  unequal  in  the  surface,  and  exceedingly 
tore,  by  close  packing  in  cedar  chests.    The  hard  and  woody.    This  fruit  is  ripe  in  August 
leaves  of  this  tree,  whether  recent  or  dried,  are'  and  September,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  an  aromaj  as  to  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
afford  a  good  suocedaneum  for  the  bark,  both  in  to  the  negroes.    These  pears,  with  a  little  salt 
cookery  and  medicine.    Distilled,  they  give  an  and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal, 
excellent  simple  and  spirituous  water,  and  an  They  are  also  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the 
essential  oil.    Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aro-  planters  as  choice  fruit    When  the  pear  is  ripe, 
matic  spice,  or  mareschal  perfume.'  the  yellow  or  eatable  substance  is  firmer  than 
L.  nobilis,  the  evergreen  bay  tree,  is  a  native  butter,  and  tastes  somewhat  like  butter  or  mar- 
of  Italy,  and  has  an  upright  trunk,  branching  row :  hence  it  is  called  by  some  the  vegetable 
on  every  side  from  the  bottom  upward;  with  marrow.     But,  however  excellent  this  fruit  is 
spear-shaped,  nervous,  stiff,  evergreen  leaves,  when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and 
tnree  incoes  long,  and  two  broad ;  and  small,  eaten  before  maturity.    The  leaves  of  this  tree 
yellowish,  quadrifid,  dioecious  flowers,  succeeded  and  those  of  the  bead  vine  or  wild  liquorice  are 
by  red  berries  in  autumn  and  winter.    Of  this  made  into  pectoral  decoctions  bv  the  common 
species  there  are  varieties,  with  broad,  narrow,  people.    The  large  stone  is  used  for  ^marking 
strip^,  or  waved  leaves.    They  are  propagated  linen.    The  cloth  is  tied  or  held  over  the  stone, 
by  layers,  or  by  the  berries.     Evelyn  says,  he  and  the  letters  are  pricked  out  by  a  needle 
has  seen  bay  trees  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  al-  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  seed.    The  stain 
most  two  feet  in  diameter;  and  enumerates  the  is  a  reddish  brown,  which  never  washes  out. 
bay  amongst  useful  trees.    Hanbury  tells  us,  L.  sassafras,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
that  '  it  will  grow  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  It  has  a  shrab-like  straight  stem,  garnished  with 
trunk  of  two  feet  in  diameter  ;*  and  accordingly  both  oval  and  three-lobed,  shining,  deciduous 
he  arranges  it  amongst  his  forest  trees:  he  ac-  leaves, of  different  sizes,  from  three  to  six  inches 
knowledges,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  with  small  yellowish 
wood  is  of  little  value.    The  bay  is  nevertheless  flowers,  succeeded  by  blackish  berries;  but  not 
a  fine  aromatic,  and  a  beautiful  evergreen.    It  in  this  couutry.    This  species,  as  well  as  the 
issaidtobe  the  traelaurus  of  the  ancients,  with  aestivalis  and  benzoin,   may  be  propagated — 
which  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their  success-  1.  By  the  seeds;  2.  By  layers ;  but  l^  this  me- 
ful  generals.    Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel,  thod  they  will  be  two,  three,  or  even  four  years, 
the  bay  will  bear  the  shade  and  drip  of  taller  before  they  have  struck  out  good  roots ;  though 
trees ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  desirable  the  Benjamin  tree  is  propagated  &stest  by  this 
evergreen,  being  extremely   ornamental.     The  method ;  3.  By  suckers,  which  they  will  at  all 
leaves  and  berries  l^ve  a  moderately  strong  aro-  times  throw  out,  and  which  may  be  oflen  taken 
matic  smell,  and  a  warm^  bitterish,  pungent  off  with  pretty  «rood  roots ;  4.  Cuttings,  when 
taste;  the  berries  are  stronger  in  both  respects  planted  in  a  good  bark  bed,  and  duly  watered, 
tlum  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  distillation  a  larger  will  also  often  grow.     When  this  method   is 
quantity  of  essential  aromatic  oil ;    they  yield  practised,  and  plants  obtained,  they  must  be 
also  an  almost  insipid  oil  to  the  press,  in  conse-  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  till  they  are 
qaenoe  of  which  they  prove  unctuous  in  the  hardy  enough  to  be  finally  planted  out.    The 
month.  The?  an  warm  carminatives,  and  some-  sassafras  will  grow  to  neariy  the  height  of  the 
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deciduous  bay  and  benzoin,  though  the  branches    the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  Pftys  de  Vstj, 
are  not  so  numerous.     Its  bark  is  smooth,  and    is  situated  on  three  emiuencea,  aboct  a  E.:!t 
of  a  red  color,  which  beautifully  distinguishes    north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.     The  strrati  of 
it  in  winter:  whilst  the  fine  shining  green  of  its    course  are  steep  and  irregular;  but  the  Gotlut 
leaves  constitutes  its  greatest  beauty  in  summer,    cathedral  crowning  one  of  the  eminences  bss 
In  these,  indeed,  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very    been  much  admired.    Little  trade  is  carried  w, 
extraordinary  one.     Some  are  large,  and  of  an    and   the  only  manufactures  are  jewellery  ud 
oval  figure ;  others  are  smaller,  and  of  the  same    silversmiths*  work.    Other  objects  deserrin^  a- 
shape ;  whilst  others  again  are  so  divided  into    tention  are  the  chateau,  an  old  edifice,  the  ar^ 
three  lobes  as  to  resemble  the  leaves  of  some    nal,  the  town  house,  the  hospital,  the  cfaantr 
sorts  of  the  fig-tree.    In  America,  the  sassafras    school,  and  the  riding  and  drawing  school«^ 
generally  stands  single  in  the  woods,  and  along    Here  are  also  some  good  libraries  and  cabinet. 
Uie  fences  round  the  fields.    It  flowers  in  May    Lausanne  has  long  had  claims  to  literaiy  (ii«- 
before  the  leaves  come  out;  and,  being  entirely    tinction.    Since  1536  its  academy  has  boasted 
covered  with  them,  it  is  distinguished  at  a  great    various  distinguished   scholars,   as   Bexa    &oij 
distance  by  their  beautilul  yellow  color.    The    Barbeyrac.    Classics  and  divinity  are  the  c&iff 
root  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aro-    objects  of  study :  there  is  also  a  professorstup 
matic,  subacrid  taste;    the  bark  tastes  much    of  law,  and  of  natural  and  moral  pbilosophT. 
stronger  than  any  other  part,  and  the  small  twigs    In  1808  an  improved  fonn  was  given  to  th.> 
stronger  than  the  large  pieces.    It  is  a  warm    institution.     Exclusive  of  the  ai»demy  t)i«re 
aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  em-    also  existed  at  Lausanne,  after  the  revocation  of 
ployed  with  success  for  purifying  and  sweeten-    the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  seminary  for  the  educat  on 
mg  the  blood  and  juices.     Sassafras  yields  in    of  the  French  Protestant  olergy,  but  since  1809 
distillation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  pene-    this  has  been  discontinued.    The  French  lan- 
trating  pungent  taste,  so  ponderous  notwith-    guage   is  very  well  spoken,  here.     Haller  and 
standing  the  lightness  of  tne  drug  itself  as  to    Voltaire    passed    some    years    at     LanssBiK; 
sink  in  water.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole    and  Gibbon,  from  1783  to  1793,  composed  tbe 
taste  and  smell  of  sassafras,  and  elevates  no-    chief  part  of  his  history  heie.      Since  1814  it 
thing    in    evaporation:    hence   the    spirituous    has    been   much   visited   by  our  countryneD. 
extract  proves  the  most  elegant  and  efficacious    Strangers  are  still  generally  accommodated  at 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root    pensions  or  boarding  houses,  in  the  manner  de- 
entire.    The  bark  is  used  in  Pennsylvania  and    scribed  by  Gibbon.    The  climate,  though  cold 
other  parts  of  North  America  for  dyeing  worsted    in  winter,  is  thought  healthy;  and  nothing  can 
a  fine  lasting  orange  color,  which  does  not  fiide    exceed  in  richness  the  prospect  from  the  btf:b 
in  the  sun.    They  use  urine  instead  of  alum  in    tower  of  the  cathedral.    About  a  mile  to  tie 
dyeing;  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brass  boiler,  be-    westward  of  Lausanne  was  a  Roman  statioa, 
cause  in  an  iron  vessel  it  does  not  yield  so  fine  a    Lausonium,  of  which   fragments   of  buildings, 
color.    The  wood  is  made  use  of  for  posts  be-    bricks,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  at  diflereot  tizoes 
longing  to  enclos^ires,  for  it  is  said  to  last  a  long    discovered.    There  are  also  the   remains  of  a 
time  in  the  ground :  but  it  is  likewise  said,  that    Roman  road  to  the  east,  in  the  Chemin  d'Estia, 
there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  wood  which  is  more    Via  strata.    Lausanne  was  long  an  appendage 
attacked  by  worms  than  this,  when  it  is  exposed    to  the  canton  of  Bern,  but  always  had  a  sefarate 
to  the  air  without  cover;  and  that  in  a  short  time    constitution :  the  French  in  1798  fint  ioco^ 
it  is  quite  worm-eaten  through  and  through,    porated  it  with  the  new  canton  of  Vaod.    It  if 
On  cutting  some  part  of  the  sassafras  tree,  or  its    forty-one  miles  south-west  of  Bern, 
shoots,  and  holding  it  to  the  nose,  it  has  a  strong        LAW  (Edmund),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
but  pleasant  smell.    Some  people  peel  the  root,    was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Cartmel  in  Lanca- 
and  Doil  the  peel  with  their  beer  while  brewing,    shire  A.  D.  1703.    His&ther,  who  was  a  clergr- 
Others  put  the  peel  into  brandy,  either  whilst  it    nan,  held  a  chapel  in  Cartmel.    He  was  edo- 
is  distilling  or  after  it  is  made.  cated  first  at  Cartmel,  afterwards  at  K^al,  and 

LAUS,  or  Laos,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  completed  his  studies  at  St.  John's  College* 
of  Italy,  separating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  Cambridge.  Soou  after  taking  his  first  degi«e 
and  running  from  east  to  west  into  the  Tuscan  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's  College.  Dunir: 
Sea;  with  a  cognorainal  bay,  and  a  town,  the  his  residence  there  he  published- a  translatioo  of 
last  of  Lucania,  a  little  above  the  sea ;  a  colony  archbishop  King's  Essay  upon  the  Origin  d 
from  Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Evil,  with  copious  notes;  in  which  many  meta- 
Stephanus.  Both  town  and  river  are  now  called  physical  subjects  are  treated  with  great  ingenuirf 
Laino,  in  Calabria  Citra;  and  the  bay,  Golfo  and  learning.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  is  > 
della  Scalea.  preliminary  dissertation,  a  valuable  piece,  by  the 

Lavs  Pompeia,  in  ancient  geomphy,  a  town  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  of  Sidney  College,  of  whon  Dr. 
of  Insubria,  situated  to  the  east  of  Milan,  between  Law  had  a  high  opinion.  At  this  time  he  alv 
the  rivers  Addua  and  Lamber.  It  was  built  by  prepared  for  &e  press  an  edition  of  Stepbens's 
the  Boil  after  they  passed  the  Alps:  its  ancient  Thesaurus.  In  the  year  1737  he  was  prcsenttd 
Gallic  same  is  unknown.  Straoo  Pompeius,  to  the  rectory  of  Graystock  in  Cumberiani 
fiitherof  Pompey,  leading  thither  a  colon jr,  gave  worth  £300  a-year.  Soon  after  this  he  mtrried 
it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the  Jus  Latii  on  the  Maiy  tiie  daughter  of  John  Christian,  Eaq-  ^ 
ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there.  The  mo-  Unerigg  in  Cumberland.;  and  was  promoted  ^ 
demLodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  some  distance,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  the  arclraeacoDiy  <^ 
LAUSANNE,  a  beautiful  town  of  Switzerland,    that  diocese :  in  1746  he  went  to  reside  at  Sa^ 
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keld,  on  the  Eden,  where  he  published  Conside*    which  should  issue  paper  to  the  value  of  the 
rations  on  the  Theory  of  Religi;>n,  to  which    whole  landed  property  in  the  kingdom;  but  liis 
were  subjoined  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Cha-    plan»  being  thouu;ht  wild,  was  rejected.    Uis 
racter  of  Christ;  and  an  appsndix  concerning    rather  dying,  about  1704,  Law  succeeded  to  the 
the  use  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  Holy    small  estate  of  Laurieston ;  and  became  a  game- 
Scripture,  and  the  state  of  the  dead  there  de-    ter  and  a  man  of  fashion.    He  was  tall  and 
bribed.     In  1754  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.,    graceful  in  his  person,  and  commonly  went  by 
and  in  his  thesis  defended  the  doctrine  of  the    the  name  of  B^u  Law. ,    He  was  forced  to  fly 
natural  mortality  of  the  soul.      In  1756  he  sue-    his  country,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
ceeded  Dr.  Keene,  bishop  of  Chester,  as  master    in  consequence  of  having  fought  a  duel  and 
of   Peterhouse   in   Cambridge.      About    1 760    killed  his  antagonist.      He  escaped  to  Holland ; 
lie  was  appointed  head  librarian   of  the   uni-    thence  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  wandered  over 
versity ;    a  situation   peculiarly  suited   to  his    Italy,  studying  the  nature  of  banks,  and  making 
taste.     Some  time  after  this  he  was  also  ap<    himself  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  exchanges 
pointed    casuistical    professor.      In   1762    he    and  re-exchanges.      At  the  close  of  the  reig^  of 
suffered  an  irreparable  affliction  by  the  death  of   Louis  XIV.,  when  the  French  finances  were  in 
his  lady,  who  left  him  eleven  children,  many    great  disorder.  Law  having  obtained  an  audi- 
of  them  very*  young.     Some  years  aftervrards,    ence,  the  bankrupt  king  was  delighted  by  his 
he    received    several    other    preferments.      In    projects ;  but  the  minister  Desmarest,  menacing 
1768  the  duke  of  Grafton  recommended  him    him  with  the  Bastile,  obliged  him  to  fly  from 
to  his  majesty  for  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  not    Paris.     He  next  applied   to  Victor  Amadeus, 
only  without  solicitation,  but  without  his  know-    duke    of   Savoy,  who  informed    him  he  was 
ledge    About  1777  our  bishop  gave  to  the  public    not  rich  enough  to  ruin  himself.     At  the  death 
ahandsomeedition,  inSvols.  4to.,of  Mr.Locke's    of  Louis  XIV.  tlie  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
Works,  with  the  author*s   life,  and  a  preface,    despair,  called  in  our  numerical  quack.     By  an 
About  this  time  too  he  published  Considerations    arret  of  the  2d  March,  1716,  a  bank  was  esta- 
on  the  Propriety  of  Requiring  Subscriptions  to    blished  by  authority,  in  &vor  of  Law  and  his 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  new  editions  of  his  two    associates ;   200,000  shares  were  instituted,  of 
principal  works,  considerably   enlarged.      He    1000  livres  each;  and  Law  deposited  in  it  to  the 
held  the  see  of  Carlisle  nearly  nineteen  years,    value  of  2000  or  3000  crowns,  which  he  had  ac- 
generally  spending  the  summer  in  his  diocese  at    cumulated  in  Italy  by  gaming.     Many  people 
Rose  Castle,  where  he  died  August  14th,  1787,    had  at  first  little  confidence  in  this  bank ;  but, 
aged  eighty-four.     His  life  was  almost  entirely    when  it  was  found  that  the  payments  were  made 
devoted  to  metaphysical  and  religious  enquiries,    with  quickness  and  punctuality,  they  began  to 
Beside  the  above  works, he  published  in  1734  or    prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money;  in  consequence 
1735  a  very  ingenious  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of   of  which,  shares  rose  to  more  than  twenty  times 
Space,  Time,  &c.,  in   which  he  combats  the    their  original  value ;  and  in  1719  their  nominal 
opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  adherents.      He    value  was  more  than  eighty  times  the  amount  of 
was  interred  in  his  cathedral  church,  in  which  a    all  the  current  specie  of  France.    Law  was  now 
handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,    created  count  Tankerville,  Europe  rang  with  his 
with  a  suitable  inscription.  praise,  even  his  calculating  countrymen  were  be- 

Law  (Edward),  lord  Ellenborough,  fourth  son  guiled  into  admiration  of  him,  and  his  native 
of  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Cariisle,  was  bom  at  city,  humbly"  presenting  him  with  her  freedom. 
Great  Salkeld  in  Cu::4berland,in  1749,  and  edu-  used  these  remarkable  expressions :  *  The  city  of 
cated  at  Cambridge.  There  he  obtained  a  prize  Edinburgh  presents  its  freedom  to  John  Law, 
medal,  given  by  the  chancellor  in  1771 ;  and,  count  of  Tankerville,  &c.,  &c.,  a  most  accom- 
after  taking  his  first  degree,  became  a  student  at  plished  gentleman,  the  first  of  all  bankers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Having  been  called  to  the  baK  Europe,  the  fortunate  inventor  of  sources  of 
he  established  his  reputation  as  leading  counsel  commerce,  in  all  parts  of  the  remote  worid,  and 
for  Mr.  Hastings.  He  was  made  attorney-general  who  has  so  well  deserved  of  hb  nation.'  Law  was 
in  1801;  and  the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  fact  adored;  the  proudest  courtiers  were  reptiles 
to  the  station  of  chief-)ustice,  on  which  he  was  before  this  mighty  roan,  and  dukes  and  duchesses 
also  made  a  baron.  In  1806  he  was  a  member  patiently  waited  in  his  antichamber.  But  in 
of  the  wh:?  cabinet,  and  held  his  post  of  chief-  1720  this  commercial  bubble  burst,  and  in 
justice  till  1818,  wnen  ne  resigned,  and  died  its  explosion  almost  overthrew  the  French  go- 
December  13th  of  that  year.  Lord  Ellenbo-  vernment:  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  despe- 
rouKh  was  an  able  judge,  but  of  an  ardent  tem-  rate  game  vras  played  by  the  South  Sea  directors 
perament,  and  well  inclined  to  support  all  the  in  England,  in  the  same  fatal  year,  1 720.  Law 
measures  of  ministers.  being  exiled  as  soon  as  the  credit  of  his  projects 

Law  (John),  the  celebrated  projector,  was  the  began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in 
eldest  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  1729.  Montesquieu  who  saw  him  there,  says, 
was  born  about  1681.  He  was  e  located  for  '  He  is  still  the  same  man ;  his  mind  ever  busied 
business ;  but  possessed  great  abilities,  and  a  very  in  financial  scheme?  :  his  head  is  fiill  of  figures,  . 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  address,  when  but  of  agios,  andjof  banks.  Of  all  his  more  than 
a  very  young  roan,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  princely  revenues,  he  has  only  saved  a  large 
king's  ministers  in  Scotland  to  arram^  the  re-  white  diamond,  which,  when  he  lias  no  money, 
venue  accounts,  whidi  vrere  in  great  disorder  at  he  pawns.'  The  principles  upon  which  Law's 
the  time  of  the  union.  He  also  laid  a  proposal  origmal  scheme  was  founded,  are  explained  by 
before  the  Scottish  parliament,  for  supplying  the  himself  in  a  Discourse  concerning  Monev  an^ 
kingdom  with  money,  by  establishing  a  bank.    Trade,  which  he  published  in  Scotland. 
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LAW,  n.  t. 
Law  ful,  at^. 
Law'fully,  adv. 
Law'fulness,  n.  s. 
LaVoiver, 
Law'givikg, 
Law'le6S,  adj. 
Law'lessly,  adv. 
Lawmaker,  n.  i. 
Law's  u  IT, 
Law'yer. 


Sax.  laja ;  Goth,  /a/ag ; 
Swed.  lag ;  French  loi ; 
Span,  and  Port,  ley ;  It. 
l^g^'  Rule  ;  decree ; 
edict ;  statute :  hence 
^judicial  process;  estab- 
lished rule  of  any  kind  ; 
the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  theologically,  the 
Mosaic,  as  distinct  from 
the  Christian  institution : 


lawgiver  and  lawmaker  are  synonymous;  law- 
suit is  a  process  in  the  law;  a  lawyer  the  pro- 
fessional conductor  of  it,  or  any  professor  o^  or 
Sractitioner  in  the  law.  The  otner  derivations 
o  not  seem  to  require  explanation. 

But  the  lawe  is  not  of  bileue»  but  he  that  doith  the 
thingis  of  the  lavfe  schal  lyue  in  hem. 

Widif.  Gal.  3. 
And  lo  a  man  that  hadde  a  drie  honcf.  and  thei 
axieden  him  and  seiden,  wher  it  be  leeful  to  heele  in 
the  labot,  that  thei  shulden  accuse  him. 

Id.  Matt.  12. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her. 

Matth.  xiv.  4. 
That  which  doth  aiwign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work- 
ing the  same  we  term  a  law.  Hooker. 

Their  judgnwnt  is^  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admit  no  lawmakera  but  the  evangelists.  Id. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  tlieir  ofiice 
swerve  from  it  ?  Whitgifie. 

He  hath  resisted  &110, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.     Shakspeare. 

I  dyed,  whilst  in  the  vromb  he  stayed. 
Attending  Nature's  law.  Id.  Cymbeline. 

This  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfuUtt  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh.         Id.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Take  not  the  (]^uarrel  from  his  powerful  arms. 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawleu  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  oflfended  him. 

Shakspeare. 
Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawUnly.  Id. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you  gave 
me  nothing  for  it.  Id.  ^King  Lear. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  actions 
is  the  most  /airleu,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity  with 
the  necewity  of  law.  Raleigh*i  Essays. 

It  :wcre  an  error  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 
some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawftdneu  of  the 
action.  JSacon. 

^lomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgioer  of  our  nation. 

1  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  teim,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  vrritings  of  Una- 
y«"-  Id.  Holy  War. 

Our  nation  would  not  give  laws  to  the  Irish,  there- 
fore now  the  Irish  gave  laws  to  them.  Damea. 

So  many  lows  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 

Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations.  Id. 

The  lawUsi  tyrant,  who  denies 

'I  o  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 

Must  be  compelled.  /j. 


Laws,  if  convenient  and  useful,  are  never  the  worn 
though  they  be  desumed  and  taken  from  the  im  d 
other  countries.  Hw. 

Law  does  not  put  the  least  restraint 

Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  *t ; 

Or,  if  it  does,  'lis  for  our  good. 

To  give  us  rreer  latitude ; 

For  wholesome  laws  preserve  us  free. 

By  stinting  of  our  liberty.  Bttier. 

Orpheus  did  not,  as  poets  feign,  tame  sm^ 
beasts, 
But  men  as  lawless,  and  as  wild  as  they. 


Lawgiving  heroes,  famed  for  taming  bniteK, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

Wsik 
Not  lawyers  at  the  bar  play  more  with  sense, 
When  brought  to  their  last  trope  of  eloquence, 
Than  they  on  every  subject,  great  or  small. 
At  clubs  or  councils,  at  a  church  or  ball ; 
Then  cry  we  rob  them  of  their  tribute  due  : 
Alas !  how  can  we  laugh  and  pi^  too  1 

StUHngfieet's  Ktaay  on  Conwi^im 
Unhappy  man !  to  break  the  pious  lam 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause. 

Dryon. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king  <if 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  ho« 
lawfully  you  may  exercise  it.  W. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wandering  walks  in  open  air.       U. 

This  is  an  inconvenience,  I  confess,  that  atteiuii 
all  governments  whatsoever,  when  the  govenxr 
have  brought  it  to  this  pass,  to  be  generally  susnectni 
of  their  people ;  the  most  dangerous  state  which  ther 
can  possibly  put  themselves  in ;  wherein  tliey  are  tk 
less  to  be  pitied,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  be  arokied; 
it  being  as  impossible  for  a  govetnor,  if  he  r»liv 
means  the  good  of  his  people,  and  the  preserratiM 
of  them,  and  their  2am  together,  not  to  make  tbea 
see  and  feel  it,  as  it  is  for  the  father  of  a  family  ast 
to  let  his  children  see  he  loves,  and  takes  care  K 
them.  Lffk 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a  mu 
to  do  those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  lanf^Jh 
do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take  occasion  fna 
thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  betief,  vet 
Christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases,  lestiainamaa 

Setik 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  te 
of  every  body  ;  there  is  not  one  in  the  town  wherein 
lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter-sessions. 

Addisan^s  Speetetsr. 

He,  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void. 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy^.        Pff*- 

A  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  altbougli 
one  does  not  know  vLe  reason  of  the  lawgivert. 

Thy  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  thur  foes, 
When  the  defendant's  council  rose ; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lacked. 
With  impudence  owned  all  the  fact.  ^^ 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  www 
produce  lawtuits  and  wrangles ;  his  attendance  oq 
the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  without^ 
spiritual  guide.  ^'- 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  »uli 
flies,  but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through.  '^ 

What  i>  a  law,  if  those  who  make  it 
Become  the  fopwardest  to  breaJi  it  ?       /?'''* 
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^    Children  ought,  as  far.  as  it  is  necessaiy  and  thev  Law,  in  its  morf>  rou£ned  sensef  and  in  which 

are  able,  to  support  their  parenU,  and  to  bear  with  it  is  our  present  business  to  consider  it,  denotes 

their  infirmities,  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  rules,  not  of  action  in  general,  but  of  human 

make  their  lives  comforuble.  receive  their  advice  with  action   or  conduct;    that   is,  the   precepts   bv 

resp^tful  attention,  and  obey  all  their  lawful  com-  ^^ich  man  is  commanded  to  regulate  his  be'- 

™*°                                                           M«««.  haviour.  In  this  sense  *  Law '  is  synonymous  with 

The  language  of  the  Christian  to««r  is  different.  Q^e  of  the  significations  of  right;  for  the  law 

The  world  is  not  worthy  of  the  amSition  of  an  im-  y^  ^^  ^^ich  is  right,  as  that  is  right  which  is 

mortal  being.     Its  honours  and  pleasures  have  a  ,t.-  «  _      tk.,-  JTi^^i^^  •*»  r»^*:,,m    -:«u»  -;-- 

tondeocy  to  debaK  the  mind.  uid'^disquaWy  it  for  '*?•  '"'•  .  ?^"*'  »«»rd>n«  J"  GtoUut,  right  sig- 

future  happiness.                                                U.  °«*"  "O''""?  "«>«  *?"  "*»'  ".  .)"»»•  •"^  *<" 

.    ,  .       .         .  .             V     J  .1.  .  L   J- .  ■  more  to  a  negative  than  a  positive  nense :  so 

And  here  .t  mMt  ta  remonbeied.  that  he  distn-  ^  ^  ^ght  is  that  which  U  nitunjust    For  in- 

Dute  every  thing  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  jus-  .        ^^'j                   ,.        ru-i^i 

tice.  and  with  such  a  due  care  as  to  prevent  all  Q-  ?^«*<^«'  ^,  depriTe  another  of  what  belongs  to 

suits  and  contentions  for  the  future.               Paley.  ^»™»  «««ly  ^^  <>?«  8  own  advantage,  is  repug- 

The  framers  of  such  a  bill  must  be  content  to  I!*°V^*u^  ^^  ?^i*^°'^'  as  Cicero  observes  in 

inherit  the  honours  of  that  Athenian  lawgner,  whose  *>"  ^^  ^^  o^  ^™ces ;  and,  by  way  of  proof, 

edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  in  ink  but  in  blood.  »y«>  ^^  "  the  practice  were  general,  all  society 

Bynn.  and  intercourse  among  men  must  be  overturned. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  reviled  and  discredited  Florentinos,  the  lawyer,  maintains  that  it  is  im- 

statute  law  only,  but  of  that  venerable  common  law  pious  for    one  man  to   form  designs  against 

to  which  our  reformers  are  so  fond  of  appealing  on  another,  as  nature  has  established  a  degree  of 

all  occasions,  as  well  as  of  the  statute  law  by  which  kindness  amongst  us.    Seneca  remarks  that,  as 

It  IS  modified,  explained,  or  enforced.        Canning,  ^i  the  members  of  the    human  body  agree 

Law.    Upon  a  subject  of  this  magnitude  among  themselves,  because  the  presenration  of 

and  importance,  our  first  duty,  perhaps,  is  the  each  conduces  to  the  welfore  of  the  whole,  so 

lucid  arrangement  of  what  we  have  to  offer  the  men  iihould  forbear  from  mutual  injuries,  as 

reader.    He  will  find,  therefore,  the  following  they  were  bom  for  society,  which  cannot  subsist 

treatise  divided  into  four  principal  parts : — ^I.  unless  all  the  parts  of  it  are  defended  by  mutual 

Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  general.    IL  Of  the  forbearance  and  good  will. 

Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England.    IIL  Following  the  etymology  of  the  term,  as  de» 

Of  the  Laws  of  Scotland.    IV.  Of  the  Laws  of  fined  by  Home  Tooke,  right  is  that  which  is 

'             Ireland.  ordered,  as  wrong  is  that  which'  is  wrested  from 

PAPT  T  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ordered  course.    The  next  step  in 

rAKl  1.  the  definition  is  to  determine  by  whom  it  has  been. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS  IN  GENERAL,  ordered,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the 

^        T    —                        -  authority  and  then  to  learn  how  the  rule  on  any 

Sect.  I— Definitions  op  Law.  particular  occasion  U  to  be  applied.  The  answer 

Law,  in  ita  most  general  signification,  is  the  is,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  made  the  law, 

rule  or  principle  by  which  all  things  are  regu-  and  reason  must  judge  of  ita  application,  by 

lated  according  to  dieir  nature  and  constitution,  comparing  ita  consistency  with  other  rules  of  the 

In  this  sense,  all  substances  and  beings  have  moral  system,  and  observing  ita  adaptation  to 

their  laws.     The  material  world  has  ita  laws ;  the  end  designed,  namely,  the  general  nappiness 

as  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  :  thus,  in  of  the  human  race, 

bodies  moved,  the  motion  is  received,  increa^ied,  o        rr     />           r\                n 

diminished,  lost,  according  to  the  relations  of  ^^'^'  H.-Op  the  Origin  op  Property  and 

the  Quantity  of  matter  and  velocity.    The  world  ^'^'^  Government. 

itself,  subsisting  through  so  long  a  succession  According  to  divine  revelation,  God  gave  to 

of  ages,  is  directed   by  invariable  laws,  and  mankind  in  general  dominion  over  the  earth  and 

without  their  constant  operation  it  would  inevi-  all  ita  creatures,  from  the  first  creation  of  the 

tahly  perish.     The  bnUe  creatum  has,  ita  laws :  world.    Even  those  who  dispute  this  original 

>^              by  which  the  individual  is  preserved,  and  the  title  to  property,  must  acknowledge  the  foct, 

*              species  co  itinued.    But,  although  brutes  have  that  such  dominion  has  actually  existed  from  the 

their  natural  laws,  they  do  not  invariably  con-  earliest  periods  of  society.    All  things,  as  Justin 

form   to  them.     In  this,  respect  the  vegetable  says,  formed  a  common  stock  for  all  mankind, 

^              world  acta  in  stricter  adherence  to  ita  innate  as  the  inheritors  of  one  great  patrimony.    That 

principles ;    and  indeed  the  whole  intelligent  is  to  say,  the  existing  race  were  entitled  to  the 

world  is  hi  from  Mng  so  well  governed  by  ita  earth,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  immediate 

laws  as  the  physical ;  for,  though  the  laws  of  the  heir  of  an  entailed  estate  is  entitled  to  all  ita 

.,  former  are  equally  invariable,  it  does  not  in  the  productions  during  the  period  of  his  natural  life, 
same  degree  obey  them.  This  is  because,  on  In  a  rude  state  of  society  it  naturally  happened 
the  one  hand,  man,  though  an  intelligent  bein^  that  every  roan  seized  to  his  own  use  or  con- 
is  of  a  finite  nature,  and  liable  to  error ;  and,  sumption  whatever  he  met  with ;  a  general  exer- 
on  the  other,  his  nature  requires  him  to  be  a  free  cise  of  right  which  supplied  the  place  of  private 
agent  As  a  physical  beini;  he  is,  like  all  other  property.  So  that  lo  deprive  any  one  of  what  he 
bodies,  governed  by  invariable  laws ;  but  as  an  nad  thus  seized,  became  an  act  of  injustice, 
intelligent  being  he  frequently  transgresses  the  Yet  this  natural  right  of  appropriation  must  be 

'               primitive  laws  established  by  the  Author  of  his  exercised  under  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 

nature,  and  even  those  of  his  own  instituting  he  law  of  benevolence,  whicu  is  as  innate  a  prin- 

frequenily  alters  and  infringes  ciple  as  the  feeling  of  self-love,  and  the  conse- 
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quent  law  of  sel^preaerration.    Though  we  are  a  common  giift,  and  which  no  one  ooald  entirely 
«*ntitled  to  benefit  ouneWes  as  much  as  possible^  require.    The  circumstance  of  first  occapatm 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  injure  others;  still  less  could  only  confer  the  right  of  being  fint  sop- 
to  injure  them  needlessly.    And  it  follows  that  plied,  after  which  every  one  else  would  have  n 
no  one  could  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  a  eaual  right.  The  accounts  of  the  commeocemeat 
larger  portion  of  unoccupied  land  than  he  really  of  many  of  these  important  rights  we  dcrin 
neede((  or  to  retain  so  much  of  it  as  would  de-  from  Sacred  History,  and  they  are  found  toagne 
prive  other  human  beings  ofa  reasonable  share  in  with  the  opinions  maintained  upon  this  sobject 
the  common  patrimony  of  mankind.     If,  indeed,  by  philosophers  and  poets,  who  hare  described 
that  which  was  unoccupied  were  no  more  than  the  community  of  goods  that  prevailed  in  the 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  single  family,  but  which  early  state  of  the  world,  and  the  distribution  of 
could  not  be  the  case  in  the  commencement  of  property  which  afterwards  took  place.    Hence 
society,  those  who  first  took  possession  would  a  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  reason  why  mei 
have  an  absolute  right  to  retain  it,  to  the  entire  departed  from  their  primeval  state  of  holding  all 
exclusion  of  all  others.    But  if  the  unoccupied  things  in  common,  attaching  the  ideas  of  propotji 
territory  were  of  ample  extent,  and  the  fint  settlers  first  to  moveable,  and  next  to  immoveable  tninp- 
or  colonists  were  succeeded  by  others,  who,  driven  In  considering  how  things  passed  from  being 
by  necessity,  sought  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  held  in  common  to  a  state  of  property,  it  is  ob- 
latter  would  have  a  natural  and  moral  right  to  a  rious,  says  Grotius,  tliat  it  was  not  by  the  act  of 
partition  of  so  much  of  the  soil  as  would  be  ne-  the  mind  alone  that  this  change  took  place.  Tor 
cessary  for  their  wants,  as  the  younger  children  men  in  that  case  could  never  know  what  othm 
of  the  same  parent  are  entitled  according  to  the  intended  to  appropriate  to  their  ovm  use,  so  as 
natural  law  to  a  participation  in  the  inheritance  to  exclude  the  claim  of  every  other  pretender  to 
which  would  have  descended  entire,  had  the  the  same ;  and  many  too  might  desire  to  posies 
eldest  remained  the  only  child ;  and  to  withhold  the  same  thing.    Property  fiierefore  must  have 
an  equitable  distribution,  thus  founded  in  nature  been  established  either  by  express  agreement,  as 
and  reason,  would  be  atrociously  unjust.  by  division;  or  by  tacit  consent,  as  by  occupaocr. 

Cicero  aptly  compares  the  world  to  a  theatre,  For  as  soon  as  it  was  found  inconTenient  to  hold 

in  which  me  seats  are  common  property,  yet  things  in  common,  before  any  diviaion  of  lands 

every  spectator  claims  that  which  ne  occupies,  had  been  established,  it  is  natural  says  Grotitts, 

for  the  time  being,  as  his  own.    But  it  is  clear  tiiat  it  roust  have  been  generally  agreed  that  what- 

that  the  spectator  is  entitled  to  one  seat  only,  ever  any  one  had  occupied  should  be  accouuted 

and  has  no  right,  because  he  first  arrived,  to  take  his  own.  Cicero,  he  says,  considered  it  admitted 

possession  of  more  than  one.  as  a  universal  maxim  that  every  one  should 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  further  confirmed  rather  wish  himself  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of 
by  the  actual  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  life,  than  leave  them  for  the  acquisition  of  another, 
acquisition  of  property  of  different  kinds.  Thus  This  is  an  opinion  very  consonant  with  the  dla^ 
it  appears  that  a  community  of  lands  for  pas-  acter  of  the  Roman  orator,  who  was  much  ad* 
ture  prevailed  among  men  long  after  a  commu-  dieted  to  the  vice  of  avarice.  Quintilian  ob- 
nity  in  animals,  or  flocks,  had  ceased.  For  the  serves,  if  such  be  the  condition  of  life,  thai 
Kreat  extent  of  land  was  sufficient  for  the  use  of  whatever  has  fallen  to  the  private  use  of  anj 
all  occupants,  as  yet  but  few  in  number,  without  individual,  becomes  the  property  of  such  holder, 
their  incommoding  each  other.  In  the  words  of  it  is  evidently  unjust  to  take  away  any  thing 
\'irgil,  it  was  declared  unlawfol  to  fix  a  land-  which  is  possessed  by  such  a  right,  an  opinion 
mark  on  the  plain,  or  to  apportion  it  out  in  which  evidently  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
stated  limits.  But  as  men  increased  in  numbers,  very  thing  in  dispute,  tliat  whatever  has  '  fallen' 
and  their  flocks  in  the  same  proportion,  they  to  private  use,  becomes  the  absolute  property  of 
could  no  longer  with  convenience  enjoy  the  use  the  holder.  Besides,  if  ever  such  an  agreement 
of  lands  in  common,  and  it  became  necessary  to  took  place  as  that  which  Grotius  assumes,  with 
divide  them  into  allotments  for  each  family.  It  respect  to  the  division  of  lands  either  expressly 
is  evident  here  that  the  circumstance  of  first  or  tacitly,  the  natural  feeling  of  mankuid  in 
occupancy  is  not  the  only  one  by  which  man-  general  must  necessarily  have  been,  that  the  land 
kind  have  been  guided.  We  perceive  that  their  retained  by  each  on  account  of  previous  occn- 
convenience  is  assi^ed  as  the  reason  for  the  pancy  should  be  of  reasonable  extent  only,  and 
division  of  lands,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
more  '  convenient'  for  individuals  in  general,  as  mnnity.  Indeed  the  division  of  lands  among 
well  as  more  just,  that  the  division  should  be  as  the  Hebrew  and  other  early  nations,  howevet 
nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to  the  wants  and  barbarous  the  state  of  society  might  be  in  which 
interests  of  society  at  large.  In  the  hot  countries  it  took  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  that 
of  the  east,  wells  would  naturally  be  objects  of  natural  feeling  amongst  mankind  relating  to  the 
frreat  importance,  for  the  refresthment  of  their  daims  of  each  individual  to  an  equal  or  fair 
herds  ana  flocks ;  so  that,  in  order  to  avoid  strife  participation  in  th«>  common  property  of  the 
and  inconvenience,  all  would  be  anxious  to  earth,  notwithstanding  accidental  circumstances 
have  them  as  possessions  of  their  own,  and  these  may  have  invested  some  of  them  with  a  prerioos 
would  therefore  constitute  the  first  objects  of  occupation.  The  contrary  theory  supposes  that 
contract  or  agreement.  Strictly  speaking,  accord-  the  natural  right  does  not  depend  upon  moral 
in^  to  the  moral  law,  it  would  be  unjust  in  any  considerations,  but  on  the  mere  accident  of  firs< 
individual  to  appropriate  exclusively  so  essential  possession  or  seizure,  which  is  equally  absurd 
an  object  as  a  well  of  water,  which  obviously  is  and  unjust. 
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Among  the  means  of  acquiring  property.  Pan-  These  are  the  natara}  foundations  of  sovereignly 

las,  the  lawyer,  reckons  one,  which  seem&  most  and  these  requisites  ought  to  be  found  in  eveij 

natural ;  and  that  is,  if  by  the  ingenuity  of  art,  well  constituted  goyeroment. 

or  the  exertions  of  labor,  we  have  given  to  any  How  the  several  forms  of  government  we  now 

production  its  existence  amongst  the  works  of  see  in  the  world  at  first  actually  began  is  matter 

man.  Grotius  contends,  however,  that  as  nothing  of  great  uncertainty.    However  they  began,  or 

can  naturally  be  produced,  except  from  some  by  what  right  soever  they  subsist,  there  is  and 

materials  betore  in  existence,  it  follows  that,  if  must  be  in  all  of  them  a  supreme,  irresistible, 

those  materials  were  our  own,  the  possession  of  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in  which  the 

them  under  any  new  shape  or  commodity,  is  jura  summi  imperii,  or  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 

only  a  continuation  of  our  former  property.    If  reside.     And  this  authority  is  placed  in  those 

they  belonged  to  no  one,  our  possession  comes  hands  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the 

under  the  class  of  title  by  occupancy:  but,  if  founders  of  such  respective  states,  either  expressly 

they  were  another's,  no  improvement  of  ours  can  given  or  collected  rrom  their  tacit  approbation) 

by  tlie  law  of  nature  give  us  a  right  of  property  the  qualities  requisite  for  supremacy,  wisdom, 

therein.    Now  occupancy  is,  undoubtraly,  ac-  goodness  and  power,  are  the  most  likely  to  be 

cording  to  the  origin  of  society,  the  primary  found. 

means  of  title ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro-  The  political  writers  of  antiquity  do  not  allow 
duceof  labor  stands  equally  high  in  natural  nght^  more  tnan  three  regular  forms  of  government: 
although  second  to  it  in  the  order  of  existence,  the  first  when  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in 
Thus  the  ancients,  in  styling  Ceres  a  law-giver,  an  aggregate  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the 
roeantto  signify  thatthedivision  of  lands  had  given  members  of  a  community,  which  is  called  a 
birth  to  a  new  kind  of  risht ;  namely,  the  fruits  democraof ;  the  second  when  it  is  lodged  in  a 
of  the  earth.  There  is,  indeed,  an  evident  distinc-  council  composed  of  select  members,  and  then  it 
tion  between  the  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  is  styled  an  aristoerocv ; ,  the  last  when  it  is  en- 
Che  right  to  the  land  itself.  The  former  is  gene-  trusted  in  the  hands  o/a  single  person,  and  then  it 
rally  the  produce  of  some  degree  of  skill,  labor,  takes  the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  species 
care  and  attention,  which,  in  natural  justice,  con-  of  government,  they  say,  are  either  corruptions 
fers  a  claim  beyond  the  mere  act  of  possession,  of,  or  reducible  to,  these  three. 
The  latter  is  fortuitous,  may  be  unattended  by  By  the  sovereign  power  is  meant  the  making 
merit,  and  requires  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  of  laws ;  for,  wherever  that  power  resides,  all 
proof  of  general  convenience  fully  to  establish  others  must  conform  to  and  oe  directed  by  it, 
It ;  but  no  one  can  hesitate  to  concede  to  in-  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  ad- 
dustry  its  reward,  or  can  doubt  that,  whilst  man  ministration  of  the  government  may  put  on. 
is  doomed  to  labor,  he  is  entitled  to  its  fruits.  For  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legisla- 

The  acquisition  of  property,  or  the  establish-  ture  to  alter  that  form  and  administration  by  a 

ment  of  the  rights  of  inoividuals  to  its  separate  new  edict  or  rule,  and  to  put  the  execution  of  the 

and  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  the  (ormation  of  laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleases :  and  all  the 

government,  are  necessarily  coeval.    It  would  other  powers  of  the  state  must  obey  the  legisla- 

have  been  in  vain  that  a  few  scattered  individuals  tive  power  in  the  execution  of  their  several  funo- 

or  families  should  have  agreed  to  respect  each  tions,  or  else  the  constitution  is  at  an  end. 

other's  possessions,  until  society  had  been  so  far  In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making 

matured,  that  such  agreements  could  be  enforced  law  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue, 

amongst  the  parties  making  them,  and  their  vio-  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more  likely  to  be 

lation  punished.     When  society  is  once  formed,  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities  of  govem- 

goveroment,  as  observed  by  Blackstene,  results  of  ment.    Popular  assemblies  are  frequently  foolish 

course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep  that  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak  in  their  execution; 

society  in  order.     Unless  some  superior  be  con-  but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right 

jttituted,  whose  commands  and  decisions  all  the  and  just,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  patriotism 

members  are  bound  to  obey,  they  would  still  re-  or  public  spirit. 

main  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  any  judge  In  aristocracies  there  is  more  wisdom  to  be 

upon  earth  to  define  their  several  rights,  and  re-  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  government; 

dress  their  several  wrongs.    But  as  all  the  mem-  being  composed,  or  intended  to  be  composed,  of 

hers  of  society  are  naturally  equal,  in  whose  the  most  experienced  citizens ;  but  there  is  leas 

hands  are  the  reins  of  goveroment  to  be  entrusted  ?  honesty  than  in  a  republic,  and  less  strength  than 

To  this  the  general  answer  is  easy ;  but  the  ap-  in  a  monarchy. 

plication  of  it  to  particular  cases  has  occasioned  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  most  powerful  of 

one-half  of  those  mischiefs  which  are  apt  to  any,  all  the  sinews  of  government  being  knit  and 

proceed    from   misguided    political    zeal.     In  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince ;  but 

general,  all  mankind  will  agree,  thai  government  then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing 

should  be  reposed  in  such  persons,  in  whom  that  strength  to  improvident  or  oppressive  pur- 

those  qualities  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  the  poses. 

perfectionof  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  him  Thus  these  three  species  of  government  have 

who  is  emphatically  styled  the  Supreme  Being ;  all  of  them  their  several  perfections  and  imper- 

the  three  grand  requisites,  namely,  of  wisdom,  fections.    Democracies  are  usually  the  best  cal- 

of  goodness,  and  of  power :  wisdom,  to  discern  the  culated  to  direct  the  end  of  a  law ;  aristocracies 

real  interest  of  the  community;  goodneu,  to  en-  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end  shall  be 

deavour  always  to  pursue  that  interest;  and  power  obtained ;  and  monarchies  to  carry  those  means 

to  cany  this  knowledge  and  intention  into  effect,  into  execution.  And  the  ancients  had  in  general 
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no  idea  of  any  other  permanent  form  of  govern-  lolution  of  the  bands  of  goyenunent ;  and  the 

ment  but  these  three,  and  Tacitos  treats  the  no-  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 

lion  of  a  mixed  gOTernment,  formed  out  of  them  wita  liberty  to  constitute  to  themselves  a  new  le- 

all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each,  as  gislative  power. 

a  visionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effected,  «        ...     r\           wr                   «*         t 

could  never  be  lasting  or  secure.  ^ect.  III.-Of  the  Natukal  ob  Mobal  Uw. 

But,  happily  for  the  people  of  this  island,  the  }Ve  have  in  the  previous  section  anticipated 

British  Constitution  has  long  remained  a  stand-  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  law  of  na- 

ing  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  ture  depends,  and  have  illustrated  some  of  its 

For,  as  with  us  the, executive  power  of  the  law  is  applications. 

lodged  in  a  single  person,  they  have  all  the  ad-  Grotius  observes  that  natural  right  is  the  die- 
vantages  of  strength  and  despatch  that  are  to  be  tate  of  right  reason,  showing  the  moral  turpinidc^ 
found  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy :  and,  as  or  moral  fitness,  of  any  act,  firom  its  agreemeDt 
the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom  is  entrusted  or  disagreement  with  a  rational  nature,  and  con- 
to  three  distinct  estates,  entirely  independent  of  sequently  that  such  an  act  is  either  forbidden  or 
each  other;  1.  the  king;  2.  die  lords,  spiritual  commanded  by  God,  the  Aqthor  of  nature.  The 
and  temporal,  which  is  an  aristocratical  assembly  actions  upon  which  such  a  dictate  is  given  are 
of  persons  selected  for  their  piety,  birth,  wisdom,  either  binding  or  unlawful  in  themselves,  aod 
valor,  or  property ;  and,  3.  the  house  of  com-  therefore  necessarily  understood  to  be  com- 
mons, freely  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  manded  or  forbidden  by  God.  This  characteris- 
thcmselves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy ;  tic  distinguishes  natural  right,  not  only  from  bu- 
as  this  aggregate  body,  actuated  by  different  man  law,  but  from  the  law  which  God  himself 
springs,  and  attentive  to  different  interests,  has  been  pleased  to  reveal, 
composes  the  British  parliament,  and  has  the  su-  There  are  some  things,  however,  allowed  by 
preme  disposal  of  every  thing,  there  can  no  the  law  of  nature,  not  absolutely,  but  according 
mconvenience  be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  to  a  certain  state  of  affairs.  Thus,  by  the  law  of 
branches  which  will  not  be  withstood  by  one  of  nature,  before  property  was  introduced,  every 
the  other  two,  each  branch  being  armed  with  a  one  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  whatever  he  foooa 
negative  power  sufficient  to  repel  any  innovation  unoccupied ;  and,  before  laws  were  enacted,  to 
which  it  shall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous.  avenge  his  personal  injuries  by   force.    Thus 

Here,  then,  is  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polybius,   relating  the  manner  in  which  men 

British  constitution ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  first  entered  into  society,  concludes,  that  (he  in- 

as  is  possible  for  society.     For  in  no  other  juries  done  to  parents  or  benefactors  inevitably 

shape  could  we  be  so  certain  of  finding  the  three  provoked  the  indignation  of  mankind,  giving  an 

nt  qualities  of  government  so  happily  united,  additional  reason,  that,  as  understanding  and  re- 
ie  supreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  flection  form  the  great  difference  between  men 
the  three  branches  separately,  we  must  be  expos-  and  other  animals,  it  is  evident  they  could  not 
ed  to  the  inconveniences  of  either  absolute  mo-  transgress  the  bounds  of  that  difference,  lii^e 
narchy,  aristocracy,  or  deroociucy :  and  so  want  other  animals,  without  exciting  universal  abhor- 
two  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  good  polity ;  rence  of  their  conduct.  When  this  sense  of  jus- 
either  virtue,  wisdom,  or  power.  If  it  were  tice  is  attributed  to  brutes,  it  is  done  improperly, 
lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches,  for  instance  from  some  shadow  and  trace  of  reason  they  may 
in  the  king  and  house  of  lords,  our  laws  might  possess.  But  it  is  not  material  to  the  nature  of 
be  providently  made  and  well  executed,  but  they  right,  whether  the  actions  appointed  by  the  law 
might  not  always  have  the  good  of  the  people  of  nature,  such  as  the  care  of  our  ofispring,  are 
in  view.  If  lodged  in  the  king  and  commons,  common  to  us  with  other  animals  or  not,  or,  like 
we  should  want  that  circumspection  and  media-  the  worship  of  God,  are  peculiar  to  man.  We 
tory  caution  which  the  wisdom  of  the  peers  is  to  have  two  criteria  for  determining  the  conformity 
afford.  If  the  supreme  rights  of  legislature  were  of  actions  with  the  moral  law : — the  one  is  the 
lodged  in  the  two  houses  only,  and  the  king  had  general  tendency  of  the  action  to  a  beneficial  re- 
no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  suit,  and  the  other  is  the  common  or  moral 
be  tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  preroga-  sense,  and  uniform  feeling  of  mankind  at  large. 
tive,  or  perhaps  to  abolish  the  kingly  office,  and  It  appears  that  Blackstone  rests  the  determi- 
thereby  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  strength  nation  of  the  moral  law  upon  the  first  criterion 
of  the  executive  power.  which  we  have  stated :  as  ooes  Dr.  Paley.  But 
But  the  constitutional  government  of  this  we  think  the  latter  is  an  equally  valid  and  satis- 
island  is  so  admirably  tempered  and  compound-  factory  test.  The  nature  of  the  former,  however, 
ed  that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  Blackstone  well  explains;  and  the  other  we  shall 
destroying  the  equilibrium  of  power  between  illustrate  from  the  pages  of  Grotius.  If,  says  he, 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  the  rest.  For  if  the  discovery  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of 
ever  it  should  happen  that  the  independence  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
any  one  of  the  tnree  should  be  lost,  or  that  it  right  reason,  and  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, 
should  become  subservient  to  the  views  of  either  than  by  a  chain  of  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
of  the  other  two,  there  wot!tld  soon  be  an  end  of  mankind  would  have  wanted  some  inducement 
our  constitution.  The  legislature  would-be  tohave  quickened  their  enquiries,  and  the  greater 
changed  from  that  which  was  originally  set  up  part  of  the  world  would  have  rested  content  in 
by  the  general  consent  and  fundamental  act  of  mental  iodolence,  and  ignorance  its  inseparable 
the  society:  and  such  a  change,  however  effected,  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator  is  a  beinc 
is  according  to  Mr.  Locke  at  once  an  entire  dis-  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  but  al>'> 
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of  infinite  goodnessi,  he  has  been  pleased  so  to  Qaintilian  says,  we  hold  those  things  to  be  true 
contriye  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  in  which  all  men  agree, 
we  should  want  no  other  prompter  to  enquire  We  have  called  them  '  the  more  civilised  ni^ 
after  and  pursue  the  rule  or  right,  but  only  our  tions ;'  for,  as  Porphyry  observes,  some  nations 
own  self-love,  that  universal  principle  of  action,  are  so  strange  that  no  &ir  judgment  of  human 
For  he  has  so  intimately  connected  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  formed  from  them.  Chrysostom 
eternal  justice  with  the  happiness  of  each  indi-  cautions  us  not  to  form  our  judgments  of  things 
vidual,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by  from  such  as  have  corrupt  minds.  Andronicus, 
observing  the  former;  and,  if  the  former  be  the  Rhodian,  says  that,  with  men  of  a  right 
punctually  obeyed,  it  cannot  but  induce  the  and  sound  understanding,  natural  justice  is  un- 
latter.  In  consequence  of  which  mutual  con-  changeable.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  case,  though 
nexion  of  justice  and  human  felicity,  he  has  not  men  of  disordered  and  perverted  minds  think 
perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a  multitude  otherwise,  like  him  who  snould  deny  honey  to  be 
of  abstract  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  sweet  Plutarch  too  agrees  entirely  with  what 
to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  things,  as  some  has  been  said,  as  ampears  from  a  passage  in  his 
have  surmised ;  but  has  graciously  reduced  the  life  of  Pompey,  affirming  that  man  neither  was 
rule  of  obedience  to  this  one  paternal  pre-  nor  is  by  nature  a  wild  unsociable  animal,  but 
cept,  *  that  man  should  pursue  nis  own  hap-  it  is  the  corruption  of  his  nature  which  makes 
piness.'  This  is  the  founoation  of  what  is  called  him  so ;  yet  by  acquiring  new  habits,  by  changing 
ethicsy  or  natural  law.  For  the  several  articles  his  place  and  way  of  living,  he  may  be  reclaimed 
into  which  it  is  branched,  in  our  systems,  amount  to  his  original  gentleness.  Aristotle,  taking  a 
to  no  more  than  demonstrating,  Uiat  this  or  that  description  of  man  from  his  peculiar  qualities, 
action  teuds  to  man's  real  happiness;  that  is,  makes  him  an  animal  of  a  gentle  nature;  and  in. 
his  happiness  estimated  with  reference  to  its  sub-  another  part  of  his  works  he  observes,  that,  in 
itantial  and  enduring  infiuence  upon  the  whole  considering  the  nature  of  man,  we  are  to  take 
aggregate  of  life.  And  therefore  very  justly  con-  our  likeness  from  nature  in  its  pure,  and  not  in 
eluding,  that  the  performance  of  it  is  a  part  of   its  corrupt  state. 

the  law  of  nature ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Natural  right,  as  Grotius  observes,  relates  not 
this  or  that  action  is  destructive  of  man's  real  only  to  those  thingsi  that  exist  independently  of 
happiness,  and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  the  human  will,  but  to  many  things  which 
forbids  it.  necessarily  follow  the  exercise  of  that  will.  Thus 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  man-  property,  as  now  in  use,  was  at  first  a  creature 
kind,  and  dictated  by  God  himself,  is  of  course  of  the  human  will.  But,  after  it  was  established, 
superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  bind-  one  man  was  prohibited  bpr  the  law  of  nature 
ing  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  from  seizing  the  property  of  another  against  his 
all  times;  no  |iuman  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  will.  Wherefore  Paulus  said  that  theft  is  ex- 
contrary  to  this ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  pressly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.  Ulpian 
derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  authority,  condemns  it  as  infiunous  in  its  ovm  nature ;  and 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original.         Euripides,  in  the  verses  of  Helena: — ^'The  air 

But  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigencies  is  common  to  men,  the  earth  abo,  where  every 
of  each  indiviaual,  we  must  still  have  recourse  to  man,  in  the  ample  enjoyment  of  his  possession, 
reason,  to  discern  what  the  law  of  nature  directs  must  refrain  from  doing  violence  or  injury  to 
in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  by  considering    that  of  another.' 

what  method  will  tend  the  most  effectually  to  The  practice  of  Grotius,  which  we  have  fol- 
our  own  substantial  happiness.  lowed,  m  citing  the  opinions  of  poets,  orators. 

The  existence  of  the  law  of  nature  is  proved,  and  historians,  in  support  of  his  argument,  has 
1st,  by  its  agreement  with  a  reasonable  and  so-  been  most  satis&ctorily  vindicated  by  Sir  James 
cial  nature:  2nd,  by  its  being  received  as  such  Mackintosh,  in  his  admirable  discourse  on  the 
among  all,  or  at  least  the  more  civilised,  nations.  Law  of  Nations.  He  says,  '  he  quotes  them  as 
For  a  general  effect  can  only  arise  from  a  gene-  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  testimony,  miffhtily 
ral  cause.  Now  scarcely  any  other  cause  caii  be  strengthened  and  coimrmed  by  their  discordance 
assigned  for  so  general  an  opinion  but  the  com-  on  almost  every  other  subject,  is  a  conclusive 
mon  sense,  as  it  is  called,  or  moral  sense,  of  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race 
mankind.  on  the  great  rules  of  duW,  and  the  fundamental 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  Grotius  has  quoted    principles  of  morals.    On  such  matters,  poets 
various  authorities.    There  is  a  sentence  of  He-    and  orators  are  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all 
siod,  he  says,  that  has  been  much  praised,  that    witnesses ;  for  they  address  themselves  to  the 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  amongst  many  na-    general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind; 
tions,  must  have  some  foundation:  and  Hera-    &ey  are  neither  warped  by  system  nor  perverted 
clitus  establishing  common  reason  as  the  best    by  sophistry ;  they  can  attain  none  of  their 
criterion  of  truth,  says,  those  things  are  certain    objects ;  they  can  neither  please  nor  persuade ; 
which  generally  appear  so.    Among  other  au-    if  they  dwell  on  moral  sentiments  not  in  union 
thorities  may  be  quoted  Aristotle,  who  says  it  is    with  those  of  their  readers.   No  system  of  moral 
a  strong  proof  in  our  favor,  when  all  appear  to    philosophy  can  surely  disregard    the  general 
agree  witn  what  we  say ;  and  Cicero  maintains,    feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  according 
that  the  consent  of  all  nations,  in  any  case,  is  to    judgment  of  all  ages  and  nations.' 
be  admitted  for  the  law  of  nature.    Seneca  is  of       To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  are  poets, 
the  same  opinion :  any  thing,  says  he,  appear-    orators,  and  historians,  naturally  the  most  com- 
ing the  same  to  all  men,  is  a  proof  of  its  truth,    petent  of  all  to  give  evidence  upon  the  nature  of 
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our  moral  feelings,  from  their  own  full  posses-  soon  as  they  come  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  ot 

sion  of  the  best  sympathies  of  human  nature,  them. 

amd  to  establish  the  general  fact  by  their  own  Of  all  nations  there  is  but  one  to  which  God 

mnate  consciousness;  but  the  appeal  to  these  particularly  vouchsaled  to  give  laws,  and  thai 

authorities  has  a  due  and  beneficial  effect  upon  was  the  people  of  Israel.    Hence  we  may  infer 

those  who  do  not  possess  this  moral  faculty  in  that  we  are  bound  by  no  part  of  the  Leritical 

the  same  degree ;  yet  who  are  influenced  by  the  law,  strictly  and  properly  so  called ;  because 

reverence  they  feel  for  distinguished  authority,  any  obligation,  beyond  that  arising  from  the  law 

and  who  yield  a  salutary  obedience  to  the  prin-  of  nature,  must  proceed  from  the  express  will 

ciple,  though  they  may  not  fu4y  appreciate  its  of  the  law-giver.    Now  it  cannot  be  discovered 

nature,  or  comprehend  its  consequences.  by  any  proof,  that  God  intended  any  other  peo- 

o        r\T     r\          -D               T  P^c  ^^^°  ^1^  Israelites  to  be  bound  by  that  law. 

Sect.  IV.— Of  the  Revealed  Law.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  ouraelves,  we  hare 

If  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  could  always  no  occasion  to  prove  an  abrogation  of  that  law, 
be  relied  upon ;  if  the  benevolent  feelings  of  for  it  could  never  be  abrogat«l  with  respect  to 
men  were  always  in  operation — their  sense  of  those  whom  it  never  bound.  But  the  Israelitei 
justice  unswayed  by  selfishness — and  their  rea-  were  released  from  the  ceremonial  port  as  sooo 
son  and  understanding  always  unclouded,  each  as  the  law  of  the  gospel  was  proclaimed, 
would  be  '  a  law  unto  himself,'  and  need  no  The  chief  doctrines  of  the  revealed  law,  so 
other  guide  than  his  own  impressions  and  con-  fiir  as  they  relate  to  the  morals  of  society,  inde> 
victioos.  But  this  every  one  personally  knows  is  pendently  of  religious  considerations  (which 
not  the  case ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  even  those  who  will  be  treated  in  another  part  of  the  work),  are 
possess  the  most  intelligence,  the  highest  human  the  following ; — ^Tliat  we  should  do  unto  others 
virtue,  and  the  longest  experience,  are  still  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  That  we 
prone  to  error  alike  in  their  moral  and  intellec-  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves :  and 
tual  perceptions.  To  them  *  the  ways  of  Heaven  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  we  are  to  coo- 
are  dark  and  intricate,'  and  '  their  understanding  sider  every  human  being  as  our  neigbour.  That 
traces  them  in  vain.'  we  should  render  good  for  evil.    In  other  words, 

It  has  pleased,  therefore.  Divine  Providence,  that  we  should  not  only  love  our  neighbours 
to  enlighten  this  natural  darkness  of  the  human  but  our  enemies.  Philosophically  speaking,  it  is 
mind  by  several  express  revelations,  which  are  substituting  the  law  of  universal  philanthropy 
to  be  found  in  the  Holv  Scriptures.  Writers  in  the  place  of  individual  rights  ana  interests, 
upon  this  subject  hold  that  the  revealed  law.  These  are  precepts  which  manifestly  inculcate 
emanating  from  the  will  of  the  Creator,  does  not  a  higher  and  purer  morality  than  the  selfii^ness 
command  or  forbid  things  in  themselves  either  of  human  beings,  and  their  natural  short-signted- 
binding  or  unlawful,  but  makes  them  unlawful  ness  would  have  been  willing  to  adopt  eveo 
by  its  prohibition,  and  binding  by  its  command,  had  they  been  able  to  discover  them. 
'  Undoubtedly,'  says  a  commentator  on  Grotius,  o         ir     ^    t  t 

'  actions  are  made  unlawful  bv  the  law  of  God  Sect.  V.— Of  Intebnationai,  Law. 

declaring  them  to  be  such ; '  as  St.  Paul  says,  It  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  whole  race 
*  but  for  the  law,  I  should  not  have  known  of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  commu- 
sin : '  that  is,  '  I  should  not  have  known  its  nity  in  which  the  same  laws  should  prevail,  and 
evil  and  its  enormity,  but  from  finding  it  so  in  which  the  same  supreme  power  could  enforce 
expressly  prohibited.*  Yet  still,  as  God  is  the  their  execution.  They  must  therefore  necessarily 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  though  his  probi-  be  divided  into  many  different  states,  suited  to 
bitions  alone  render  any  acts  unlawful,  such  acts,  the  natural  variety  of  their  inclinations  and  ca- 
eveo  though  prohibited,  would  be  found,  upon  pacities.  But,  though  entirely  independent  of 
trial,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  nature,  and  con-  each  other,  yet  they  are  capable  of,  ana  beoelited 
sequently  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  men.  by  mutual  intercourse.  Hence  arises  another 
Therefore,  the  Divine  prohibitions,  when  ex-  kmd  of  law  to  regulate  this  inter-communica^ 
amined,  will  be  found  conformable  to  the  laws  tion  ;  namely.  The  law  of  ruUions ;  which,  as 
of  nature.  Thus  the  conspiring  evidence  of  none  of  these  states  will  acknowledge  a  supe 
nature  and  revelation  will  show  that  God  is  the  riority,  must  depend  entirely  upon  Bie  rules  of 
author  of  both.  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  compacts,  treaties^ 

The  revealed  law  is  termed  by  some  the  v(k  or  leagues,  between  the  several  communities, 
luntary  divine  right.  The  very  meaning  of  Yet,  frequently,  in  one  part  of  the  world  thai 
these  words  shows,  that  it  springs  from  the  di-  is  held  for  the  law  of  nations  which  is  not  so  in 
vine  will,  by  which  it  is  distingubhed  from  another.  Now  this  law  of  nations  can  only  be 
natural  law.  This  law  admits  of  what  Anaxar-  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unwritten 
chus  said,  that  God  does  not  will  a  thing  because  civil  law,  and  that  is  by  the  continual  experi- 
it  is  just,  but  that  it  is  just  or  binding  because  ence  and  testimony  of  the  sages  of  the  law. 
God  wills  it.  Now  this  law  was  given  either  to  For  this  law,  as  Dio  Chiysostom  well  observes, 
mankind  in  general  or  to  one  particular  people,  consists  of  the  discoveries  made  by  experience 
We  find  three  periods  at  which  it  was  given  by  and  time,  that  is  of  the  universal  expediency  of 
God  to  the  human  race :  the  first  of  which  was  the  general  principles  of  justice ;  and  in  tl)ii« 
immediately  afler  the  creation  of  man ;  the  se^  we  derive  great  advantage  from  the  writings  «f 
cond  at  the  period  of  the  flood,  and  the  third  by    eminent  historians. 

that  glorious  dispensation  through  Jesus  Christ.        The  following  are  some  of  the  general  ru'cs 
These  three  laws  undoubtedly  bind  ail  men,  as    of  the  law  of  nations  : — 
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t.  That  there  should  be  a  right  of  free  pas-  port  of  this  position,  however,  rather  show  a  Da- 
page  through  countries,  across  rivers,  and  over  tural  than  a  moral  quality,  and  others  a  conven- 
aoy  part  of  the  sea,  which  belong  to  a  particular  tional  one.  Of  the  former  is  the  power  of  a 
people,  upon  necessary  occasions :  as  in  quest  of  father  over  his  child,  and  the  right  of  a  husband 
settlements,  to  trade  with  other  nations,  or  re-  over  his  wife.  Of  the  latter  is  the  right  to  ser- 
Gover  lost  possessions.  vices  in  respect  of  land,  the  right  of  passage  to  a 

8.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  jun  war  any  power  house,  and  the  right  of  demanding  tlie  fulfilment 

has  a  right  to  take  possessioa  of  a  neutral  soil,  of  a  promise. 

if  there  be  real  grounds  for  supposing  the  enemy        Civilians  call  a   '  fisiculty '  that  right  which 

intends  to  make  himself  master  of  the  same ;  eveiy  man  has  to  his  own ;  but  Grotius,  taking 

especially  if  the  enemy's  occupying  it  would  be  it  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  applicable  to 

attended  with  irreparable  mischief.     But  this  a  state  of  society,  terms  it  a  right,  compre- 

rule,  or  rather  exception,  arising  from  necessity,  bending   the   power  that   we  have   over  our- 

must  be  followed  by  ample  restitution  when  the  selves,  which  is  called  liberty,  and  the  power 

necessity  has  ceased.  that  we  have  over  otliers,  as  that  of  a  master 

3.  The  privileges  or  rights  granted  to  the  over  his  slaves.  It  likewise  comprehends  pro- 
people  of  one  country,  should  be  granted  to  perty,  the  use  and  possession,  and  the  power 
those  of  all  other  countries ;  yet  it  is  said  a  of  alienating  and  pledging  it  It  implies  also 
monopoly  may  be  lawfully  allowed  to  one  par-  the  power  of  demanding  what  is  due,  to  which 
ticular  state.  Both  these  dicta,  however,  cannot  the  obligation  of  the  party  indebted  corresponds. 
be  correct,  and,  to  reconcile  them,  we  must  In  this  conventional  view  of  the  subject, 
suppose  that  monopolies  are  generally  unlawful,  '  right '  is  two-fold,  the  one  private,  established 
but  that  there  may  be  some  exceptions  to  the  for  the  advantage  of  each  individual ;  the  other 
rule,  arising  from  peculiar  circumstances.  superior,  or  public,  involving  the  claims  which 

4.  The  natives  of  one  country  have  a  right  to  the  state  has  upon  individuaUs  and  their  pro- 
reside  in  another  for  the  recovery  of  health  or  perty  for  the  public  good.  Thus  the  regal 
other  just  cause.  authority  is  above  that  of  a  father  and  a  master, 
-  -„  -^  ^  „  and  the  sovereitm  has  a  greater  right  over  the 
Sect;.  VI.-Of  Cohveotiokal  oe  Municipal  p^^pgrty  of  his  subiecu,  where  the  public  good 

^^^'  IS  concerned,  than  the  owners  themselves  ;  and. 
Although  some  part  of  the  laws  by  which  the  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  require  a  sup- 
iotercourse  of  nations  is  regulated  has  its  origin  ply,  every  man  is  moie  obliged  to  contribute 
in  compact,  and  depends*  upon  the  mere  will  of  towards  it,  than  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 
the«coQtracting  parties,  yet  the  much  larger  and  According  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
most  important  part  of  it  depends  on  the  law  of  right,  now  under  review,  it  has  the  same  mean- 
nature.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  mu-  iog  as  law,  taken  in  its  roost  extensive  sense,  to 
nicipal  laws,  by  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  denote  a  rule  of  action  obliging  us  to  do  what 
particular  communities  are  reaulated.  These  are  is  proper.  We  say,  '  obliging'  us,  for  the  best 
chiefly  conventional,  adopted  by  common  con-  counsels  or  precepts,  if  Stay  lay  us  under  no 
sent,  and  binding  only  by  the  law  of  nature  on  obligation  to  obey  them,  cannot  come  under  the 
4he  principle  of  obedience  to  the  civil  power.  It  denomination  of  law  or  right.  Permission  is  no 
is  true  the  municipal  law  generally,  though  not  act  of  the  law,  but  only  the  silence  of  the  law; 
invariably,  enforces  the  natural  law;  but  the  yet  the  law  prohibits  any  one  from  impeding 
larger  portion  of  its  code  applies  to  actions  whi(fh  another  in  domg  what  the  law  permits, 
in  a  state  of  nature  would  be  indifferent,  and  in  The  law  obliges  us  to  do  what  is  proper,  no 
the  neglect  or  performance  of  which  there  might  simply  what  is  just.  Yet  from  giving  the  name 
be  neither  blamet  nor  merit  of  a  right  to  that  which  is  proper,  a  more  general 
This  corresponds  with  what  Grotius  terms  acceptation  of  the  word  justice  has  been  derived. 
*  volunUry  right,*  deriving  its  origin  from  the  Aristotle,  defining  one  kind  of  right  to  be  natural, 
will;  and,  accord mg  to  his  authority,  that  which  and  the  other  voluntary,  adopts  the  term  lawful 
is  of  human  origin  is  either  a  civil  right,  or  a  right  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  law; 
right  more  or  less  extensive  than  the  civil  right,  and  sometimes  an  instituted  right.  The  lie- 
and  which  is  derived  from  the  civil  power.  The  brews  distinguished  natural  rights  as  precepts, 
less  extensive  right,  and  not  derived  firom  the  and  voluntary  rights  as  statutes, 
civil  power  although  subject  to  it,  is  various ;  A  positive,  legal  permission,  is  either  full, 
comprehending  the  authority  of  parents  over  granting  us  power  to  do  some  particular  act 
children,  masters  over  servants,  and  the  like,  without  the  least  restriction,  or  less  than  full,  only 
For  as  there  were  parents  and  children,  masters  allowing  men  impunity  for  certain  actions,  and 
and  servants,  before  there  were  princes  and  sub-  a  right  to  do  them  without  molestation  from 
jects,  the  rights  arisine  out  of  these  primitive  others.  From  the  permission  of  the  former  kind, 
relations  exist  independently  of  the  conventional  no  less  than  from  a  positive  precept,  jt  follows 
law.  that  what  the  law  allows  is  not  contrary  to  thu 
In  one  signification  of  the  word  *  right,'  Gro-  law  of  nature.  Thus,  thelawof  nature^uthorisiiig 
tius  considers  it  a  moral  quality  annexed  to  the  self-defence  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  law  of  na- 
person,  justly  entitling  him  to  possess  some  par-  tions,  which  authorises  war  for  the  same  purpose, 
ticularprivilege,  or  to  perform  some  particular  cannot  be  repugnant  to  it.  But  with  regard  to 
act.  This  moral  quality,  as  he  terms  it,  when  the  latter  kind  of  permission,  allowing  impunity 
perfect,  is  called  a  Acuity ;  when  imperfect,  an.  for  certain  acts,  but  nor  expressly  authorising; 
aptitude.  Some  of  the  instances  adduced  in  sup-  them,  we  cannot  so  readily  conclude  those  acts 
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to  be  ooufonnable  to  the  law  of  nature ;   be-  It  is  likewise  a  rule  prescribed.    It  is  requi- 

cause,  where  the  words  of  permission  are  am-  site  that  the  rule  be  notified  to  the  people  who 

bi^ous  in  their  meaning,  it  is  better  for  us  to  are  to  obey  it.    The  manner  in  which  the  noti- 

interpret,  according  to  the  established  law  of  fication  is  to  be  made  reiy  greatly  varies.    It 

nature,  what  kind  of  permission  it  is,  than  from  may  be  notified  by  universal  tiaditioQ  and  long 

our  conception  of  its  expediency  to  conclude  it  practice ;  or  vivi  voce  by  officers  appointed  for 

conformable  to  the  law  of  nature.    The  law  of  that  purpose ;  or  by  writing  or  printing.    Yet, 

England  on   homicide,    as  excusable  in  self-  whatever  way  is  made  use  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 

defence,  will  illustrate  this  position.  the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  most  public  and 

The  rights  which  God  has  established  called  perspicuous  manner.    All  laws  should  be  made 

natural  rights,  because  every  man  has  naturally  to  commence  in  (uturo,  and  be  notified  before 

a  right  to  them,  such  as  life  and  liberty,  need  not  their  commencement,  which  is  implied  in  the 

the  aid  of  human  laws  to  be  more  effectually  term  *  prescribed.* 

invested  in  every  man  than  they  are ;  neither  do  It  is  also  a  rule  made  by  the  supreme  power 

they  receive  any  additional  strength,  when  de-  in  the  state,  for  legislation  is  the  greatest  act  of 

clared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable,  superiority  tliat  can  be  exercised  by  one  being 

On  the  contrary,  no  human  legislature  has  power  over  another.    Wherefore  it  is  requisite  to  the 

to  abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless  the  owner  very  essence  of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the 

shall  himself  commit  some  act  that  amounts  to  a  supreme  power,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 

forfeiture.  already  shown. 

Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties,  such  as,  Having  thus  defined  the  general  natare  of 

for  instance,  the  worship  of  God,  the  main-  municipal  laws,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  their 

tenance  of  children,  and  the  like,  receive  any  several  parts  and  objects, 

stronger  sanction  from  being  also  declared  to  be  £very  law,  as  further  defined  by  Blackstone, 

duties  by  the  law  of  the  land.    The  case  is  the  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts :  one 

same  as  to  crimes,  and  misdemeanors,  that  are  declaratory ;  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed, 

forbidden  by  the  laws,  and  therefore  styled  mala  and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  de- 

in  se,  such  as  murder,  theft,  and  peijurv ;  which  fined  and  laid  down — another,  directory,  whereby 

contract  no  additional  turpitude  from  being  de-  the  subject  is  instructed  and  enjoined  to  observe 

clared  unlawful  by  the  legislature.  those  rights,  and  to  abstain  from  the  commission 

From  these  general  considerations  we  proceed  of  those  wrongs — a  third,  remedial,  whereby  h 

to  the  more  minute  definition  of  municipal  law,  method  is  pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private 

which,  according  to  Blackstone,   is  *  a  rule  of  rights,  or  redress  his  private  wrongii — to  which 

civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  may  be  added  a  fourth,  usually  termed  the  sane- 

in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro-  tion,  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law,  wherebjr 

hibiting  what  is  wrong.'  is   signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  in- 

It  is  a  rule;  not  a  transient  sudden  order  con-  curred  by  such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  or 

ceming  a  particular  person,  but  something  per-  transgress  or  neglect  their  duty, 

manent,  uniform,  and  universal.      It    is  also  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  dccuf 

distinguished  from  advice  or  counsel,  which  we  ratory  part  of  the  municipal  law,  this  depends 

are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we  see  proper,  not  so  much  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of 

and   to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  or  unrea-  nature,  as  upon   the  wisdom  and   will  of  the 

sonableness    of  the    thing    advised ;     for  our  legislator.     In  all  those  cases  which  are  deter- 

obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  ap-  mined  by  the  former,  the  legislator  acts  only  in 

probation,  but  upon  the  maker's  will.    Counsel  subordination  to  the  great  Law-giver,  transcribiog 

u  only  matter  of  persuasion,  law  is  matter  of  and  publishing  his  precepts.    So  that  the  decla- 

injunction — counsel  acts  only  upon  the  willing,  ratory  part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force 

law  on  the  unwilling  also.  with  regard   to  actions  that  are  naturally  and 

It  is  also  distinguished  from  a  compact  or  intrinsically  right  or  wrong, 
agreement;  for  a  compact  is  a  promise  proceed-  But,  with  regard  to  things  in  themselves  io- 
ing  from  us — law  is  a  command  directed  to  us.  different,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  These 
It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation,  which  a  compact  become  either  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
carries  with  it,  equal  in  point  of  conscience  to  duties  or  misdemeanors,  according  as  the  roo- 
that  of  a  law ;  but  then  tne  origin  of  the  obli-  nicipal  lejdslator  sees  proper  for  promoting  the 
gation  is  different.  In  compacts,  we  ourselves  welfare  ofthe  society,  and  more  effectually  carrying 
determine  and  promise  what  shall  be  done,  be-  on  the  purposes  of  civil  life  Thus  the  corn- 
fore  we  are  obliged  to  do  it :  in  laws,  we  are  mon  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of  the 
obliged  to  act  without  ourselves  determining  or  wife  do  instantly  upon  marriage  become  the 
promising  any  thing  at  all ;  yet  it  may  be  ob-  property  and  right  of  the  husband ;  and  the 
served  that,  although  we  do  not  personally  con-  statute  law  has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public 
sent,  we  are  presumed  to  do  so  by  our  repre-  offence ;  yet  that  right,  and  thu  offence,  have  no 
sentatives  in  the  legislature.  foundation  in  nature ;  but  are  merely  created 

It  is  also  a  rule  of  civil  conduct.    This  distin-  by  the  law  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society, 

guishes  it  from  the  natural  and  revealed  law :  And  sometimes,  where  the  thing  itself  has  its 

the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  rise  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particiHar  cir- 

and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct  cumstances  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right 

but  of  faith.     Municipal  law  regards  man  only  or  wrong,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  direct. 

as  a  citizen,  and  as  bound  to  contribute  his  part  Thus,  for  instance,  in  civil  duties,  obedience  to 

to  the  subsistence  and  peace  of  society.  superiors  is  the  doctrine  of  revealed  as  well  as 
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iuitural  religion :  but  who  those  superiors  shall  ing  of  rewards  is  sometimes  of  exquisite  tise, 

be,  and  in  what  circumstances,  or  to  what  de-  yet  those  civil  laws  which  enforce  and  enjoin 

grees  they  shall  be  obeyed,  it  is  the  province  of  our  duty,  seldom,  if  ever,  propose  any  privilege 

human  laws  to  determme.    And  so,  as  to  in-  of  gift  to  such  as  obey  the  law ;  but  constantly 

juries  or  crimes,  it  must  be  left  to  our  own  legis-  come  armed  with  a  penalty  denounced  agai  nst 

lature  to  decide,    in  what  cases  the  seizing  transgressors,  either  ejcpressly  defining  the  nature 

another's  cattle  shall  amount  to  the  crime  of  and  quantity  of  the  punishment,  or  else  leaving 

robbery,  and  where  it  shall  be  a  justifiable  ac-  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  those  who 

tion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way  of  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  putting  the  laws  in 

distress  for  rent.  execution. 

So  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  rou-  Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law,  the  most  effectual  is 

nicipal  law  :   and  the  directory  stands    much  the  vindicatory       For  it  is  but  lost  labor  to  say, 

upon  the  same  footing ;  for  this  virtually  includes  Do  this,  or  avoid  that,  unless  we  also  declare, 

the  former,  the  delaration  being  usually  collected  this  shall  be  the  consequence  of  your  non-com-> 

from  the  direction.    The  law  that  says,  'thou  pliance.     The  main  strength  of  a  law, therefore, 

shalt  not  steal,'  implies  a  declaration  that  steal-  consists  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.     In  this 

ing  is  a  crime.     And  we  have  seen,  that,  in  lies  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws, 

things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  essence  of  Legislators  and  their  laws  are  said  to  compel 

right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  direction  of  and  oblige ;  because,  by  declaring  a  penalty 

the  laws  to  do  or  to  omit  tliem.  against  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pass  that  no 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  so  necessary  a  man  can  easily  choose  to  transgress  the  law ;  since, 
consequence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  must  by  reason  ofthe  impending  correction, compliance 
be  very  vague  and  imperfect  without  it.  For  in  is  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  disobedieuce. 
vain  would  rights  be  declared,  in  vain  directed  It  has  been  justly  held  by  ethical  writers, 
to  be  observed,  if  there  were  no  method  of  re-  that  human  laws  are  binding  upon  men's  con- 
•coveriug  and  asserting  those  rights,  when  wrong-  sciences.  But,  if  that  were  the  ouly  or  most  for- 
fully  withheld  or  invaded.  This  is  what  we  cible  obligation,  the  good  only  would  regard 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  protection  of  the  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  set  them  at  de- 
law.  When,  for  instance,  the  declaratory  part  fiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  must 
of  the  law  has  said,  <  that  the  field  or  inheritance  still  be  understood  with  much  restriction.  It 
which  belonged  to  Titius's  father  is  vested  by  holds,  we  apprehend,  as  to  rights ;  and  that 
his  death  in  Titius,'  and  the  directory  part  when  the  law  nas  determined  the  field  to  belong 
has  '  forbidden  any  one  to  enter  on  another's  to  Titius,  it  is  matter  of  conscience  no  longer  to 
property  without  the  leave  of  the  owner ;'  if  withhold  or  invade  it. 

Gaius  after  this  will  presume  to  take  posses-  So  also  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  such 

sion  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part  of  the  law  offences  as  are  mala  in  se :  here  we  are  bound  in 

will  then  interpose  its  office ;  will  make  G^ius  conscience,  because  we  are  bound  by  superior 

restore  the  possession  to  Titius,  and  also  pay  laws,  before  those  human  laws  were  in  being, 

him  damages  for  the  invasion.  to  perform  the  one  and  abstain  from  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  $anction  of  laws,  or  the  But  in  relation  to'  those  laws  which  enjoin 

•evil  that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties ;  only  positive  duties,  and  forbid  only  such  things 

human  legislators  have  for  the  most  part  chosen  as  are  not  mala  in  Ke,  but  roala  prohibila  merely, 

to  make  the  sanction  of  their  laws  rather  vindi-  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annex'- 

catory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  consist  rather  in  ing  a  penalty  to  non-couapliance ;  here,  in  the 

punishments  than  in  actual  particular  rewards,  opinion  of  Blackstone  (but  in  which  we  cannot 

Because  in  the  first  place  tne  quiet  enjoyment  agree) :   Conscience  seems  to  be  no  farther  con- 

and  protection  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liber-  cemed,  than  by  directing  a  submission  to  the 

ties,  which  are  the  sure  and  general  consequence  penalty,  in  case  of  our  breach  of  those  laws  :  for 

of  obedience  to  the  municipal  law,  are  in  them-  otherwise,  he  says,  the  multitude  of  penal  laws 

selves  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  all  rewards:  in  a  state  would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 

because,  also,  were  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  impolitic,  but  would  also  be  a  very  wicked  thing, 

to  be  enforced  by  the  proposal  of  particular  re-  if  every  such  law  were  a  snare  fur  the  conscience 

wards,  it  were  impossible  for  any  state  to  fornish  of  the  subject.  But  in  tliese  cases  the  alternative 

stock  enough  for  so  profuse  a  bounty  :  and  far-  is  offered  to  every  man  ;  either  abstain  from  this, 

ther,  because  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  or  submit  to  such  penalty:  and  his  conscience  will 

forcible  principle  of  human  actions  than  the  be  clear,  whichever  side  of  the  alternative  he 

prospect  of  good.    The  truth  is,  also,  it   may  thinks  proper  to  embrace.    Thus,  by  the  statutes 

be  observed,  that  providence,  in  its  bounty,  has  for  preserving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced 

not  only  connected  our  actual  prosperity  with  against  every  unqualified  person  tnat  kills  a  hare, 

€very  kind  of  good  conduct,  but  has  rendered  and  against  every  person  who  possesses  a  par- 

the  performance  of  duty  in  itself  an   agreeable  tridge  in  August.   And  so  too,  by  other  statutes, 

and  pleasurable  act,  and  the  source  of  enduring  pecuniary  penalties  are  inflicted  for  exercising 

satisfection  afterwards  in  the  contemplation  of  trades  without  serving  an  apprenticeship  thereto, 

the  result.     It  is  manifest,  also,  tliat  the  good  for  erecting  cottages  without  annexing  four  acres 

which  already  predominates  in  the  lot  of  the  of  land  to  each,  for  not  burying  the  dead   in 

meritorious,  must  present  a  contrast  to  the  evil  woollen,  for  not  performing  statute  work  on  the 

of  punishment  amply  sufficient  to  constitute  the  public  roads,  and  for  innumerable  other  positive 

most  efficient  motive.  misdemeanors.     Now  these  prohibltor}  laws  do 

For  which  reasons,  though  a  prudent  bestow-  not  make  the  transgression  a  moral  offence,  or 
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sin:  the  only  obligation  in  conscience  is  to  sub-    undergone   <ucb    punishment   as    the   parent 
mit  to  the  penalty,  if  levied,   it  must,  however,  be    thought  proper  to  apportion  ?    No :  the  outrages 
observed,  ne  continues,  that  we  are  here  speaking    against  the  moral  law  cannot  be  balanced  by 
of  laws  that  are  simply  and  purely  penal,  where  '  corporal  sufferance/  anymore  than  a  felony  can 
the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined   is  wholly  a  be  compounded  by  the  restoration  of  the  stolen 
matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty  in-  property,  or  the  payment  of  its  price, 
flicted  is  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  civil  But  Uie  absurdity  of  this  may  be  shown  still 
inconvenience  supposed  to  arise  from  the  offence,  more.   Though,  according  to  the  barbarous  rules 
But,  where  disobeaienceto  the  law  involves  in  it  of  the  lex  talionis,an  eye  may  be  demanded  for 
also  any  degree  of  public  or  private  injury,  there  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  justice  cannot 
it  falls  within  our  rormer  distinction,  and  is  also  acquit  the  offender  from  blame  by  his  submitting 
an  offence  against  conscience.  to  the  mutilation.    Punishment  is  tlie  conse- 
We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  soundness  of  this  quence  of  the  offence,  and  he  who  suffers  it 
distinction  between  the  duty  of  obedience  to  cannnot  complain  of  its  infliction,  for  he  is  fore- 
those  laws  which  relate  to  things  termed  intrin-  warned  that  it  must  ensue.     But  is  the  injured 
sically  bad  and  those  which  are  merely  prohibited,  party,  he  who  has  been  deprived  of  sight,  is  be 
Undoubtedly    there    are  different  degrees    of   satisfied  by  knowing  that  his  enemy  has  been 
offence,  and  the  conscience   is  infinitely  more  reduced  to  equal  blindness  ?  Has  the  injury  he 
outraged  by  the  destruction  of  human  life  than  has  sustained  been  removed  by  it  ?  Did  he  sub- 
by  that  of  an  animal  protected  only  by  the  game  ir  it  to  the  wrong  upon  the  tacit  understanding 
laws;  but  the  principle   is  the  same  in  kind  t  lat  a  similar  fate  awaited  his  assailant?    He 
though  different  in  degree.     The  duty  of  obedi-  entered  into  no  such  contract,  he  is  not  benefited 
ence  is  violated  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the  by  it,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  its  fulfilment ; 
other,   a! though   the  importance  of  the  conse-  and,  monstrous  as  such  an  hypothesis  is,  it  is 
quences  are  widely  different  in  amount.  the  only  one  that  can  support  the  position  that 
The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  whe-  justice  is  satisfied  by  inflicting  the  penalty.    This 
ther  revealed  or  natural,  stands  first  in  order,  but  wild  sort  of  retributiqn  is  illustrated  by  a  tale 
next  to  that  must  be  placed  obedience  to  the  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  selected 
laws  of  our  country,  which,  although  less  per-  from  a  work  now  said  to  be  in  the  press.    A 
fectly  constructed  than  the  other,  are,  at  least,  Highland  drover,  after  a  dispute  with  nis  fellow 
designed  for  the  general  benefit.    The  learned  traveller,  an  Englishman,  who  triumphs  over 
)udge  himself  observes,  that  obedience  to  supe-  him  in  a  boxing-match,  quits  the  scene  of  his 
riors  is  the  doctrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  of  deadly   mortification,   and   obtains  a  weapon 
natural  religion,  and  who  those  superiors  shall  which  he  had  confided  to  a  friend,  with  which 
be,  and  in  what  circumstances  or  what  degrees  he  returns  af^er  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  and 
they  shall  be  obeyed,  it  is  the  province  of  human  stabs  his  antagonist  to  the  heart.     He  then  sur- 
laws  to  determine.  renders  himself  to  the  law.     What  his  conscience 
In  reference  to  the  divine  law,  it  may  be  ob-  is  supposed  to  tell  him  we  are  not  informed,  but 
served,  that  obedience  is  the  test  of  the  perfor-  his  language  is  quite  accordant  with  the  doctrine 
mance  of  the  highest  duty.  The  very  first  offence  under  review :  he  holds  himself  justified :  *  I 
was  an  act  of  disobedience.    Now,  it  cannot  be  give,'  says  he,  '  life  for  life ;  what  can  I  do 
objected  that  the  command  related  to  that  which  more  V    The  sophism  is  manifest ;  though  be 
was  in  itself  indifferent,  for  the  divine  will  of  could  not  do  more,  he  could  hav^  done  less;  he 
the  Creator  is  absolute.    Nor  can  it  be  urged  could  have  permitted  his  fellow-being  to  live; 
that  the  propriety  or  reasonableness  of  the  in-  his  own  recklessness  of  life  restored  not  anima- 
jnnction  was   not  intelligible  to  the  creature,  tion   to  the  dead,  nor  diminished  the  nortal 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  doom  which  4bl-  pang  which  followed  bis  murderous  blow,  or  the 
lowed  the  transgression  would  have  been  more  agony  inflicted  upon  the  kindred  of  his  victim, 
consistent  with  justice,  had  the  commission  of  Tried  by  the  general  principles  of  legislation 
murder,  or  some  other  offence  which  we  are  ac^  it  is  a  doctrine  the  most  absurd  imaginable, 
customed  ta  deem  atrocious,  been  the  appointed  The  legislator  frames  a  law,  declaring  a  certain 
criterion  of  obedience  rather  than  the  eating  of  act  unlawful,  and  prohibiting  its  performance, 
the  prohibited  fruit.  The  case  supposes  that  the  interest  of  society  is 
If  the  doctrine,  that  the  payment  of  the  penalty  concerned  in  making  the  regulation,  and  a  con- 
is  a  full  compensation  for  offence,  be  valid,  then  scientious  man,  a  good  subject,  he  who  feels  a 
it  would  follow  that  the  sufferings  which  succeeded  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  would 
the  fall   of  man  expiated  his  ofieiice,  and  no  concur  in  the  law,  and  require  no  other  sanction, 
other  atonement  could  be  necessary;  an  infer-  Although  he  might  not  perceive  the  reason  of  the 
rence  we  presume  from  which  the  orthodox  judge  enactment,  he  would  not  think  himself  justified 
would  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence.  in  setting  up  his  private  judgment  against  the 
The  doctrine  is  also  equally  at  variance  with  whole  legislative  body  of  the  state ;  or,  if  he  were 
the  duties  which  arise  out  of  the  nattiral  rela-  conscientiously  satisfied  of  the  injustice  or  im^ 
lions  of  life.    The  child  is  not  exculpated  for  an  policy  of  the  measure,  he  would  seek  in  a  lawful 
act  of  express  disobedience  by  the  reproof  or  way  to  obtain  an  alteration,  and  in  the  mean 
puuishmentwhich  the  parent  inflicts.    Repeated  time  submit  to  it.    But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
acts  of  disobedience,  though  followed  each  by  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  upon  the  un- 
chastisement,  still  leave  a  stain  upon  the  moral  willing  by  affixing  adequate  penalties  for  trans^ 
character.    The  child  remains  incorrigibly  dis-  gression.    Yet  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the 
obedient    Is  it  enough  to  say  that  it  has  always  legislator  intends  to  open  an  account  curreni 
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with  the  disobedient,  and  accept  so  ranch  money  another's  laud  to  kill  eren  what  are  termed  '  wild 

for  so  many  acts  of  transgression.    The  object  animals,'  bnt  which  have  been  reared  at  coosi- 

of  the  legislator  is  to  prevent  the  infraction  al-  derable  expense.    Nor  is  it  right  that  the  poor 

together.    The  penalty  is  imposed  for  that  pur-  should  quit  their  useful  and  honest  callings  to 

pose;  and,  according  to  every  correct  principle,  prowl  after  these  wild  animals ;  a  practice  which, 

the  penalty  should  be  of  an  amount  calculated  if  it  were  general,  would  reduce  civihsed  society 

to  effect  its  object.  to  barbarism,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  preca- 

Accordiug  to  thb  rule,  if  it  happened  that  the  rious  life  of  the  hunter.    Against,  therefore,  the 

penalty  at  first  imposed  did  not  prevent  the  killing  of  game,  except  on  a  man's  own  land, 

offence,  it  would  be  strictly  justifiable,  and  in-  and  against  the  seizure  of  it  by  those  who  have 

deed  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  to  increase  the  contributed  nothing  to  rear  it,  we  conceive  the 

amcunt  until  the  object  of  prevention  were  ao-  laws  may  justly  provide  by  adequate  penalties, 

complished.     Now  another  question  arises  out  Then  it  is  said  that  exercising  certain  trades 

of  this  race  between  the  legislator  and  tlie  cuU  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship  is  also 

prit, — has  the  latter  a  moral  right,  as  regards  the  an  'indifferent  thing,'  and  the  payment  of  the 

duty  he  owes  to  himself,  to  throw  away  his  sub-  penalty  all  that  the  moral  law  requires.    To  us 

stance,  to  consume  his  property,  in  paying  the  it  appears,  however,  that  there  is  both  mischief 

forfeitures  consequent  upon  his  infractions  of  to  the  public  and  injury  to  individuals  by  a 

the  law?  We  think  tbb  cannot  be  maintained.  transgression  of  this  prohibition.    With  respect 

The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  applying  to  several  trades  the  law  may  be  unnecessary, 

it  to  the  private  transactions  of  individuals.    It  since  the  public  can  provide  against  the  evil  by 

must  be  allowed  that  it  is  immoral  to  withhold  employing  those  only  who  are  skilful ;  yet,  even 

the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  tho  performance  of  a  here,  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  public  only  that  is 

contract,  which  we  know  to  be  just,  and  which  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  and  to 

we  are  able  to  discharge.    And   it  cannot  be  elude  imposition.    The  injury  in  such  cases  is 

maintained  that  this  breach  of  the  moral  law  is  limited  to  those,  who,  conforming  to  the  law  are 

healed  by  the  payment  of  the  expense  to  which  put  to  expense  or  inconvenience  in  the  course  of 

the  creditor  may  be  put    We  can  never  know  their  apprenticeship  from  which  those  who  set 

the  precise  consequences  of  our  misconduct,  and  the  law  at  defiance  are  exempted.    But  take  the 

certainly  do  not  repair  it  by  the  mere  satisfoction  instance  of  an  apothecary :  is  it  not  contrary  to 

which  the  law  has  awarded,  since  the  evil  may  good  conscience  that  he  should,  in  breach  of  & 

be,  and  generally  is,  much  greater  than  the  law  wholesome  provision,  venture  to  exercise  his  im- 

can  ascertain,  or  than  can  be  on  all  occasions  portant  profession  to  the  imminent  danger  of  hu- 

made  the  subject  of  legal  proof  and  adjudi-  man  life  without  adequate  skill  and  knowledge, 

cation.  which  he  can  scarcely  acquire  in  less  than  seven 

Nay  it  is  singularly  enough  in  another  place  years  1 

admitted  by  the  learned  judge,  that  human  laws  The  other  instances  of  burying  in  woollen, 

are  binding  upon  men's  consciences,  so  far  as  working  on  the  public  roads,  kc.f  may  also  be 

respects  the  rights  of  property,*  and  that,  *  when  shown  to  have  the  public  ^od  in  view  and  the 

the  law  has  determined  the  field  to  belong  to  neglect  or  violation  of  them  as  tending  to  its  in- 

Titius,  it  is  matter  of  conscience  no  longer  to  jury :    and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  an  '  indif- 

s^ithhold  or  invade  it.'    Yet  in  a  state  of  nature  ferent  thing'  to  violate  such  laws,  nor  the  in- 

the  field  could  not  belong  to  Titius.     It  was  fraction  morally  satisfied  by  the  discharge  of  the 

perfectly  indifferent  who  first  obtained  a  right  penalty. 

by  occupancy,  and  that  occupancy  could  not  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  mode  of  stat- 

naturally  enable  him  to  invest  it  in  some  other  iog  the  instances  adduced,  brings  them  within 

person  after  his  death,  to  the  entire  exclusion,  the  rule  of  mala  in  se.    If  that  be  so,  we  ought 

not  only  of  mankind  in  general,  but  even  of  his  to  have  been  furnished  with  those  cases  which 

own  children ;  yet  such  are  the  rights  of  pro-  are  not  capable  of  such  an  explanation.    The 

perty  according  to  the  conventional  law.  illustrations  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrine. 

When  we  examine  indeed  the  instances,  which  Yet  we  may  presume  that  the  well-known  leam- 

are  adduced  to  support  the  doctrine,  its  dan-  ing  and  ingenuity  of  the  distinguished  commen- 

gerous  tendency  becomes  still  more  obvious.  In  tator  have  selected  the  best  that  could  be  found ; 

all  these  instances  the  evil  is,  that  each  indi-  and  in  truth,  if  there  were  any  instance  in  which 

vidual  is  allowed  to  judge,  in  his  own  case,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 

whether  the  action  prohibited  be  malum  in  se  or  the  law  were  obeyed  or  not,  except  as  to  the 

not,  and  it  is  unnecessarv  to  say  that  the^inter-  payment  of  the  price  set  upon  the  infringement, 

ests  of  society  roust  suffer,  when  every  one  is  such  a  law  ought  not  to  exist    There  ought  to 

thus  allowed  to  consult  his  own  personal  inter-  be  no  enactments  which  do  not  tend,  on  the  one 

est  a*jd  convenience ;  and  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  hand,  to  benefit  society ;  or,  on  the  other,  to 

bargain  with  justice,  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  prevent  the  injuries  which  may  assail  it.    All 

to  violate  its  rules  at  a  certain  price.    Take  the  other  laws  are  necessarily  in  violation  of  the  inde- 

'nstances  adduced  by  Blackstone.    First,  of  the  feasible  rights  of  individual  liberty.     And  it 

penalties  inflicted  by  the  game  laws.    Now,  al-  will  be  recollected  that  the  important  question 

though  these  laws  are  liable  to  many  serious  before  us  does  not  in  the  least  aepend  upon  the 

objections,  and  it  is  desirable  to  alter  them,  yet  natural  injustice  of  any  law,  but  that  it  simply 

in  several  respects  they  are  founded  on  prin-  is — Whether  the  infringement  of  a  law,  relating 

:iples  clearly  important  and  beneficial  to  society,  to  things  in  a  state  of  nature  indifferent,  but 

It  is  not  right  that  one  man  should  trespass  on  which  in  a  state  of  society  the  legislator  ha|  a 

Vol.  XII.  a  M 
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right  to  make,  can  be  violated,  with  moral  im-  learned  in  each  art  trade  andfcience.    So  in  the 

punity,  upon  satisfaction  of  the  penalty  affixed  ?  act  of  settlement,  where  the  crown  of  EnglaiKl  is 

There  is  also  this  evil  consequent  upon  allow-  limited  '  to  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of 

ing  individuals  to  comf^und  for  their  disobe-  her  body,  being  protestants,  it  becomes  necessary 

dience,  that  it  lessens  the  respect   we  should  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  lawyen  to  ascertain 

feel  for  the  laws  in  general,  and  consequently  thepreciseideaof  the  words*  heirs  of  her  body;' 

those  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  which  in  every  which  in  a  legal  sense  comprise  only  certain 

view  of  moral  obligation  we  are  bound  to  obey,  lineal  descendants.    Lastly,  where  words  are 

would  possess  proportionally  a  less  degree  of  clearly  repugnant  in  two  laws,  the  latter  law 

influence.    Indeed,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  takes  place  of  the  elder. 

unable  to  make  those  distinctions,  which  in  some        2.  if  words  happen  to  be  still  dubious  we  may 

cases  are  so  exceedingly  nice,  that  even  the  establish  their  meaning  from  the  amtext ;  with 

.earned  themselves  differ  about  them,  and  they  which  it  may  be  of  singular  use  to  compare  a 

will  be  apt  to  confound  such  distinctions,  and  word  or  sentence,  whenever  it  is  ambiguous, 

interpret  them  in  their  own  favor,  rather  than  equivocal,  or  intricate.    Thus  the  preamble  is 

the  contrary.    And  we  conceive  there  is  this  ofted  called  in  to  help  the  construction  of  an  act 

important  consideration  lost  sight  of,  in  pur-  of  parliament.    Of  tne  same  nature  is  the  com- 

suing  these  subtleties,  that  the  moral  disgrace  panson  of  a  law  with  other  laws  made  by  the 

attendant  upon  a  trial  and  conviction  for  oflfend-  same  legislature  that  have  some  affinity  with  the 

ing  against  any  legal  enactment,  tends  more  to  subject,  or  that  expressly  relate  to   the  same 

secure  obedience  to  the  laws  in  general,  than  point. 

those  penalties  which  it  is  supposed  altogether       3.  As  to  the  iubjeet  mmtter^  words  are  always 

settle  the  account,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that 

arithmetic.  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legis- 

In  short,  we  deny  altogether  the  correctness  lator,  and  all  his  expressions  directed  to  that 

of  the.  premises  from  which  the  doctrine  in  end.    Thus,  when  a  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all 

question  has  been  drawn.    There  are  no  actions  ecclesiasticsd  persons  to  purchase  provisions  at 

which  can  be  considered  strictly  '  indifferent,'  Rome,  it  mignt  seem  to  prohibit  the  buying  of 

after  the  law  of  the  land  has  pronounced  them  grain  and  other  victual;  but  when  we  consider 

otherwise.    What  might  have  been  the  case  in  that  the  statute  was  made  to  repress  the  usurpa- 

an  imaginary  state,  prior  to  the  institution  of  tions  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  the  nominatioos 

civilised  life,  it  is  now  needless  to  discuss.    It  to  benefices  oy  the  pope  were  called  /mnntumi, 

is  clearly  important  to  connect  the  sanctM)n  of  we  see  that  the  restraint  is  intended  to  be  laid 

moral  obligation  with  the  enactments  of  the  upon  such  provisions  only, 
legislature,  and  thus  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible        4.  As  to  the  effecU  andcoruequencet^  the  rule  is 

that  obedience  upon  which  the  well-being  of  that  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very 

society  depends.  absurd  signification,  if  literally  understood,  we 

Such  bemg  the  general  nature  and  several  must  deviate  firom  the  received  sense  of  them, 

constituent  parts  of  the  municipal  law,  we  have  Therefore  the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  by  Puf- 

next  to  consider  the  rules  by  which  they  are  fendorf,  which  enacted, '  that  whoever  drew  blood 

interpreted  and  the  general  principles  of  equity,  in  the  streets  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost 

The  fairest  and  most  rational  method  to  inter-  severity,'  was  held  not  to  extend  to  the  surgeon 

pret  the  will  of  the  legislature  is  by  exploring  its  who  opened  the  vein  of  a  person  who  fell  down 

intentions  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  in  the  street  in  a  fit. 

To  consult  the  legislative  body  upon  the  mean-        5.  But,  lal^tly,  the  most  universal  and  effectual 

ing  of  its  laws,  in  relation  to  particular  cases,  is  way  of  discovering  the  trae  meaning  of  a  law, 

objectionable  at  all  periods;  but  especially  so  at  when  the  words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering 

any  considerable  aistauce  of  time  from  their  the  reoMtm  and  tpirit  of  it,  oi  the  cause  which 

enactment,  for  (he  individual  members  are  fre-  moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it.    For,  when  the 

quently  changed,  and  it  would  rarely,  if  ever,  reason  ceases,  the  law  itself  ought  likewise  io 

occur  that  the  same  persons,  the  exact  majqi'ity  cease  with  it.    An  instance  of  this  is  given  iu  a 

of  whom  passed  the  law,  could  be  assembled  to  case  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  ebe  was  the  author 

expound  its  intention.    Besides,  as  Blackstoqe  ofthetreatise  inscribed  to  llereimias.    There wn-^ 

observes,  such  a  practice  would  not  only  be  end-  a  law,  that  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  the  ship 

less  but  afford  great  room  for  partiality  and  op-  should  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  ship 

pression.  and  lading  shoula  belong  entirely  to  those  who 

The  most  natural  and  probable  means  of  de^  staid  in  it.    In  a  dangerous  tempest  all  the  m»' 

termining  questionable  laws  are  by  the  examina-  riners  forsook  the  ship,  except  only  one  sick 

tion  of  the  words,  the  context,  tlie  subject  matter,  passenger,  who  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape. 

the  effects  and  consequence,  and  the  spirit  and  By  chance  the  ship  came  safely  to  port.    The  sick 

reason  of  the  law.  man  kept  possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  oi 

1.   Words  are  generally  to  be  understood  in  the  law.     Now  here  all  the  learned  agree  that 

their  usual  and  most  known  signification,  accord-  the  sick  man  was  not  within  the  reason  of  the  law; 

ing  to  their  general  and  popular  use.    Thus  the  for  the  reason  of  making  it  was,  to  give  encou- 

law  mentioned  by  Puffendorf,  which  forbad  a  ragement  to  such  as  should  venture  their  lives  U) 

layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  priest,  was  adjuged  to  save  the  vessel :  but  this  is  a  merit  to  which 

extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  priest  with  a  wea-  he  could  never  pretend,  who  neither  staid  in  ^* 

pon.    Afi^ain,  terms  of  art,  or  technical  terms,  ship  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing 

must  be.  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  to  its  preservation. 
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From  this  method  of  interprating  laws  by  the  the  profession,  preserved  and  handed  down  from 

reason  of    them,  arises  what  we  call  equity  :  the  times  of  highest  antiquity.     These  parts 

which  is  thus  defined  byGrotius,  'the  correction  of  the  English  law,  however,  are  styled  leg^ 

of  that  wherein  the  law  (by  reason  of  its  univer-  non  scripts,  because  their  o*^ginal  institution 

sality)  is  deficient.'    For  since  in  laws  all  cases  and   authority  are   not  set   down    in   writing 

cannot  be  foreseen  or  expressed,  it  is  necessary,  as  acts  of  parliament  are,  but   receive  their 

that,  when  the  general  decrees  of  the  law  come  to  binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long 

be  applied  to  particular  cases,  there  should  be  and  immemorial  usage,  and  by  their  universal 

somewhere  a  power  vested  of  defining  those  cir-  reception    throughout    thi    kingdom :    in    like 

cumstances,  which  (had  they  been  foreseen)  the  manner  as  Aulus  Gellius  u^^fines  the  jus  non 

legislator  himself  would  have  expressed.    And  scriptum  to  be  that  which  is  tacito  et  illitemto 

these  are  the  cases  which,  according  to  Grotius,  hominum  consensu  et  moribus  expressum 

*  lex  noQ  exacts  definit,  sed  arbitrio  boni  vtri  The  ancient  English,  particularly  Fortescue, 

permittit.'  insist  that  these  custonut  are  as  old  as  the  primi- 

Equity  thus  depending  essentially  upon  the  tive  Britons,  and  continued  down  through  the 

particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  several  mutations  of  government  and  inhabitants 

there  can  be  no  established  rules  and  fixed  pre-  to  the  present  time,  unchanged  and  unadulterated, 

cepts  of  equity  laid  down,  without  destroying  its  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  formal 

very  essence,  and  reducing  it  to  a  positive  law.  exchange  of  one  system   of  laws  for  another, 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  considering  though  doubtless,  by  the  intermixture  of  nations, 

all  cases  in  an  equitable  light  must  not  be  indulg-  the  Romans,  the  Picts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 

ed  too  far,  lest  thereby  we  destroy  all  law,  and  and  the  Normans,  they  must  have  insensibly  in- 

leave  the  decision  of  every  question  in  the  breast  troduced  and  incorporated  many  of  their  own 

of  the  judge.    And  law,  without  equity,  though  customs  with  those  that  were  before  established, 

hard  and  disagreeable,  is  much  more  desirable  '  Our  laws,'  says  lord   Bacon,  '  are  mixed  as 

for  the  public  good  than  eouity  without  law;  our  language;'  and,  indeed,  antiquarians  and 

which  would  make  every  juoge  a  legislator  and  historians  assure  us  that  our  body  of  law  is  of 

introduce  infinite  confusion :  as  there  would  then  this  compound  nature.    For  they  tell  us,  that  in 

be  almost  as  many  different  rules  of  action  laid  the  time  of  Alfred  the  local  customs  of  the  seve- 

down  in  our  courts,  as  there  are  differences  of  ral  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  so 

capacity  and  sentiments  in  the  human  mind.  various  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  compile  his 

PART  TT  dome-book,  or  liber  iudicialis,  for  the  general 

rAllT  II.  ujg  of  the  whole  kingdom.    This  book  is  said  to 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND.  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 

The  Laws  of  England  seem  sufficienUy  im-  ^^^  ^«t. »  ^^^  unfortunately  lost, 

portant  to  require  a  separate  introduction  on  the  ^"*  ™  irruption  and  establishment  of  the 

subject  of  their  origin  and  foundations;  the  civil  P*^^  >»  England,  which  followed  soon  after, 

must,  then,  necessarily  be  divided  from  the  cri-  introduced  new  customs,  and  caused  this  code  of 

minal  code;  and  each  of  these  heads  will  be  sub-  ^"^^  ^"  ^^J  provinces  to  fall  into  disuse,  or 

divided  into  chapters,  preserving  all  the  greater  f  ^^^  ^^  ^  ™»»«*  ^^^  debased  with  other  laws, 

distinctions  of  righto  and  injuries,  crimes  and  ^^  ^"^^  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 

ponishroento,  &c.  *"'"y  ^^^  ^«'«  ^'®«  principal  systems  of  laws 

prevailing  in  different  districts.     1.  TheJlfervefi 

Introduction.  J    ^^  ^^  Mercian  laws,  and  those  bonlering  on 

Dn^tn,  foundation^  and  maxims  of  the  law,—  Wales.    2.  The  West  Saim  lage,  or  laws  of  the 

The  law  of  England  may  be  divided  into  the  West  Saxons,  prevailed  in  the  counties  south 

lex  non  scripta,  the  unwritten  or  common  law ;  and  west  of  the  island,  firom  Kent  to  Devon- 

and  the  lex  scripta,  the  written  or  sUtute  law.  shire.    These   were  probably  much  the  same 

Of  the  Common  Law.— The  lex  non  scripta,  with  the  laws  of  Alfired,  Berkshire  being  the  seat 

or  unwritten  law,  includes  not  only  general  cus-  of  his  peculiar  residence.    3.  The  Dane  lage,  or 

toms,  or  the  common   law  properly  so  called,  Danish  law,  was  principally  maintain^  in  the 

but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  rest  of  the  midland  counties  and  on  the  east 

of  the  kingdom,  and  likewise  those  particular  coast,  the  part  most  exposed  to  their  inroads, 

laws  that  are  by  custom  observed  only  m  certain  The  northern  provinces  were  then  under  a  dis- 

courto  and  jurisdictions.     In  the  profound  igno-  tinct  government. 

ranee  of  letters  which  formerly  overspread  the  Out  of  these  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and 
whole  western  world,  all  laws  were  entirely  tra-  Ranulphus  Cestrensis  inform  us,  king  Edward 
ditional;  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  the  Confessor  extracted  one  uniform  digest  of 
haying  little  or  no  idea  of  writing.  Tims  the  laws  to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  king- 
British  as  well  as  the  Gallic  druids  committed  dom ;  thou^rh  Ilovedon  and  the  author  of  an  old 
all  their  laws  and  learning  to  memory ;  and  it  is  MS.  chronicle  assure  us,  likewise,  that  this  work 
said  of  the  primitive  Saxons  here,  as  well  as  was  projected  and  begun  by  his  grandfather  king 
their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that  leges  solft  Kds^ar.  Geneml  did^ests  of  the  same  kind  were 
memorift  et  usu  retinebant.  But  at  present  the  formed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
monumcnto  and  evidences  of  our  legal  customs  in  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  That  of  Swe- 
are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  several  courts  den  was  styled  the  Land's  l^^h. 
of  justice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  de-  But  these  compilations  of  Edgar,  and  Edward 
Hsions,  and  in  the  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  Confessor  seem  to  have  been  only  a  new 
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edition  of  Alfred's  dome-book,  with  additions,  the  authority  of  these  maxims  rests  entirdynpoD 
For  Alfred  is  generally  styled  legam  Angli-  general  reception  and  usage ;  and  the  only  nie- 
canarum  conditor,  as  Edward  is  the  restitutor.  thod  of  proving  that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rale 
These,  however,  are  the  laws  so  often  styled  in  of  the  common  law  is,  by  showing  that  it  has 
history  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  been  always  the  custom  to  observe  it. 
which  our  ancestors  struggled  so  hard  to  main-  But  here  a  very  material  question  arises, 
tain,  under  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line ;  How  are  these  customs  or  oiaiims  to  b^  knowc, 
and  which  subsequent  princes  so  frequently  and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ? 
promised  to  keep  and  to  restore,  as  the  most  The  answer  is,  by  the  judges  in  the  several 
popular  act  they  could  do  when  pressed  by  courts  of  justice.  They  are  the  depository  of 
foreign  emergencies,  or  domestic  discontentji.  the  laws;  the  living  oracles  who  must  decide 
These  are  the  laws  that  so  vigorously  withstood  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound  by  an 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  civil  law ;  which  oath  to  decide  accoidiug  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
established  in  the  twelfth  century  a  new  Roman  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from  ex- 
empire  over  most  states  on  the  continent ;  states  perience  and  study ;  from  the  viginti  annoram 
that  have  lost  by  these  means  their  political  lucubrationes  which  Fortescue  mentions;  and 
liberties,  while  the  free  constitution  of  England,  from  being  long  personally  accustomed  to  the 
by  the  struggle  to  retain  them,  has  been  rather  judicial  decisions  of  their  predecessors, 
improved  than  debased.  These,  in  short,  are  The  doctrine  of  the  law  then  is  briefly  this, 
the  laws  which  gave  rise  to  that  collection  of  that  precedents  and  rules  must  be  followed^  un- 
maxims  and  customs  now  known  by  the  name  of  less  flatly  absurd  or  unjust ;  for  though  their 
the  common  law,  a  name  either  given  to  it,  in  reason  be  not  obvious,  at  first  view,  yet  we  owe 
contradistinction  to  other  laws,  as  die  statute  law,  such  a  deference  to  former  times  as  not  to  sup- 
the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like ;  or,  pose  they  acted  wholly  without  consideration, 
more  probably,  as  a  law  common  to  all  the  We  may  indeed  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  that 
realm,  the  jus  commune,  or  foicriffht,  mentioned  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  are  the  evidence 
by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  tne  abolition  of  of  common  law. 

the  several  provincial  customs  and  particular  The  decisions,  therefore,  of  courts  are  held  in 
laws  above-mentioned.  But  the  antiquity  of  this  the  highest  regard,  and  are  not  only  preserved 
law  is  much  higher  than  tradition  or  history  can  as  authentic  records  in  the  treasures  of  the  seve- 
reach :  hence,  in  this  law,  the  goodness  of  a  ral  courts,  but  are  handed  out  to  public  view  in 
custom  depends  upon  its  having  been  used  lime  the  numerous  volumes  of  reports  which  fumis  > 
out  of  mind.  the  lawyer's  library.  The  reports  are  extant  in 
This  unwritten  or  common  law  is  properly  a  regular  series  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
distinguishable  into  three  kinds:  I.  General  II.  inclusive;  and  from  his  time  to  that  of 
customs,  which  are  the  universal  rule  of  the  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by  the  prothonotaries, 
kingdom,  and  form  the  common  law  in  its  stricter  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court,  at  the  expense  of 
and  more  usual  signification.  II.  Particular  the  crown,  and  published  annually,  whence  they 
customs ;  which  for  the  most  part  afiect  only  the  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year- 
inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  III.  Certain  books.  But  thous^h  king  James  I.,  by  advice  of 
particular  laws ;  which  by  custom  are  adopted  lord  Bacon,  appointed  two  reporters,  with  a 
and  used  by  some  particular  courts  of  pretty  ge-  handsome  stipend  for  this  purpose ;  yet  that 
neral  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  wise  institution  was  soon  neglected,  and,  from  the 

c  ^  T      r-       ..      t^  reig'*  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  time,  this 

Sect.  I.-Gene»al  Customs.  ^^  y^^  y^^^  tx^M\^  by  many  private  and 

The  common  law,  pronerly  so  called,  is  that  contemporary  hands,  who,  sometimes  through 

by  which  proceedings  ana  determinations  in  the  haste,  sometimes  through  mistake,  have  published 

king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  guided  and  very  crude  and  imperfect  accounts.    Some  ot 

directed.    This,  for  the  most  part,  settles  the  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  reporu  are 

course  in  which  lands  descend  by  inheritance;  those  published  by  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  a 

the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  transfer-  man  of  great  learning  in  his  profession,  whose 

ring  property;  the  solemnities  and  obligation  of  four  volumes  of  Institutes  are  of  great  authority 

contracts ;  the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  in  the  courts  of  justice.    The  works  of  Glanvi!, 

and  acts  of  parliament ;  the  respective  remedies  Bracton,  Britton,  Fleta,  Littleton,  and  Fitzherbert, 

of  civil  injuries;  the  several  species  of  temporary  with  some  others  of  ancient  date,  are  also  oflen 

oflences,  with  the  manner  ana  degree  of  punish-  cited  as  authorities.     Thus  the  first  ground  an^i 

ment;  and  an  infinite  number  of  minuter  parti-  chief  comer  stone  of  the  laws  of  England  is  ge 

culars,  which  diffuse  themselves  as  extensively  nerally  immemorial  custom,  or  common  law, 

as  the  ordinary  distribution  of  common  justice  from  time  to  time  declared  in  the  decisions  cf 

requires.  the  courts  of  justice,  which  decisions  are  prc- 

some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  served  among  the  public  records,  explained  in 

principal  grounds  or  foundations :  t.  Established  the  reports,  and  digested  for  general  use  in  the 

customs;  such  as  that,  where  there  are  three  authontative  writings  of  the  venerable  sages  of  the 

brothers,  the  eldest  brother  shall  be  the  heir  to  law.    And  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  characteris- 

the  second  in  exclusion  of  the  ypungest :  and,  tic  marks  of  British  liberty,  that  the  cominon 

3.  FiStablished  rules  and  maxims;  as,  Vthat  the  law  depends  upon  custom;  which  carries  this 

king  can  do  no  wrong,'  that  no  man  shall  <  be  mark  of  freedom  aloiiK  with  it,  that  it  seems  to 

bound  to  accuse  himself,'  and  the  like.     But  have  been  introdiict*d  by  the  voluntary  coosent 

these  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.     For  of  the  people. 
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Sect.  II. — Particular  Customs.  ^'  CuAoma  mtiai  he rtaaonabie:  ortatherthey 

•ru            J  u       u    ^  .u                     1          o  ™"*^  not  be  unreasonable. 

The  second  brandi  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  5.  Customs  ousfat  to  be  certain.    A  custom 

EngUnd  are  particular  customs,  or  laws  which  that  lands  shall  lescend  to  the  most  worthy  of 

I    r^?**°^^*^T°^?u>*^''-"^'*'"^''-^  the  owner's  blood  is  void;  for  how  shall  this 

Such  IS  the  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  ,      ^or  worth  be  determined?  but  a  custom  to 

some  other  par!s  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  descend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood,  exclusive 

It  was  general  till  the  Norman  Conquest) ;  which  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good, 
ordains,  among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldest        g.  Customs,  though  established  by  consent, 

son  only  of  the  father  shall  succeed  to  his  mhe-  j^ust  (when  established)  be  compuUory;  and  not 

ntance,  but  all  the  sons  alike ;  and  that  though  ,eft  ,^  ^^  option  of  every  man,^wheUi;r  he  will 

the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  charged,  yet  the  ^gg  t^em  or  not 

^11^^^  ""^T^A^ ^\^^1'  ''"'^^''^  f^        7-  Lastly'  <^"«*o««  °>"^t  be  canmient  with 
«»heat  to  the  lord.    Such  is  Uie  c^tom  that    each  other:    One  custom  cannot  be  set  up  in 

L^!!i  ii"i*Ti/^'iT  •KTi^''*"'^^^^^^^  opposition  to  another.    For,  if  both  are  really 

Si^  i^^?K*^  ^^f"^  ^f^  '^^  /Tr'  T  ^"^t^™».  then  both  are  of  equal  antiquity,  and 

shahnheritthecsUteinpreferencetoallhiselder  both  established  by  mutual  consent :  which,  to 

brotheni.    Such  also  are  ^e  special  and  particu-  say  of  conliadiclo^  customs,  is  absurd. 
ZT   T  !    "T'^K?  K  K^  ^'''^n!^'^  °"\^^        Next,  as  10  the  aUawance  of  special  customs. 

Snfnt     (IT\  M ''^''    \"^  ""^^  "*"'  '^''P^^'''*  ^^"'l«"»''  i"  derogation   of  the*common  law, 

teoanu    that    hold   of   such   manors.       Such  must  be  construed  strictly  :  and  all  special  cus^ 

lastJy,are  many  customs  in  London,  with  regard  ^^^^  ^^^  .^bmit  to  the  king's  prero^ve. 
to  trade,  apprenuces,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  rrr      n  r> 

variety  of  other  matters.    All  these  are  contrary        »^ct.  III.— Peculiar  Customary  Laws. 
to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  are  good        The  third  branch  of  the  leges  non  scripts,  or 

only  by  special  usage ;  though  the  customs  of  customary  laws,  are  those  peculiar  laws  which  by 

London  are  also  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  custom  are  adopted  and  used  only  in  certain  pe- 

To  thb  head  may,  most  properly,  be  referred  culiar  courts  and  jurisdictions.    And  by  these 

a  particular  system  of  customs  used  only  among  are  understood  the  civil  and  canon  laws, 
one  set  of  the  king's  subjects,  called  the  custom        It  may  seem  improper,  at  first  view,  to  rank 

of  merchants,  or  lex  mercatoria ;  which,  however  these  laws  under  the  head  of  unwritten  laws, 

different  from  the  general  rules  of  the  common  seeing  they  are  set  forth  in  pandects,  codes,  and 

law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and  made  a  part  of  institutions,  &c.,  and  enforced  by  an  immense 

it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  be  number  of  expositions,  decisions,  and  treatises 

of  the  utmost  validity  in  all  commercial  trans-  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.    But 

actions ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  cuilibet  in  it  is  pla  n,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  being 

suil  arte  credendum  est.  written    laws,   that   either  «the   canon  law,  or 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  customs  regard  the  civil   law,  has  any  obligation   within  tliis 

either  the  proof  of  their  existence ;  their  legality  kinedom.      They  bind  not  the  subjects  of  £ng- 

when  proved ;  or  their  usual  method  of  allowance,  land,  because  their  materials  were  collected  from 

And,  nrst,  we  will  consider  the  rules  of  proof.  popes  or  emperors ;  digested  by  Justinian,  or 

As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough  English,  the  declared  anthentic  by  Gregory ;  for  the  legisla- 

law  takes  particular  notice  of  them ;  and  there  is  ture  of  England  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  recog- 

no  occasion  to  prove  that  such  customs  actually  nise  any  foreign  power,  as  superior  or  equal  to  it 

exist,  but  only  that  the  lands  in  question  are  in  this  kingdom;  or  as  having  the  right  to  give 

subject  thereto.    All  other  private  customs  must  law  to  any,  the  meanest  of  its  subjects.    But  all 

be  particularly  pleaded ;  ana  as  well  the  existence  the  strength  that  either  the  papal  or  imperial 

of  such  customs  must  be  shown,  as  that  the  thing  laws  have  obtained  in  this  realm  is  because  they 

in  dispute  is  within  the  custom  alleged.    The  hav^  been  admitted  and  received  by  immemo- 

trial,  in  both  cases,  is  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  rial  usage  and  custom  in  some  particular  cases 

and  not  by  the  judges;  except  the  same  particular  and  courts ;  or  because  they  are  in  some  other 

custom  has  been  before  tried,  determined,  and  cases  introduced  by  consent  of  parliament  This 

recorded,  in  the  same  court.  is  expressly  declared  in  statute  25  Heniy  VIII. 

When  a  custom  is  actually  proved  to  exist,  the  cap.  2t. 
next  enquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it ;  for,  if  it  is       By  the  Civil  law,  absolutely  taken,  is  gene- 

not  a  good  custom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  rally  understood  the  civil  or  municipal  law  of 

used.  Mains  usus  abolendus  est,  is  an  established  the  Roman  empire,  as  comprised  in  the  insti- 

maxim  of  the  law.    To  make  a  particular  custom  tutes,  the  code,  and  the  digest  of  the  emperor 

good,  the  following  are  necessary  requisites : —  Jnstinian,  and  the  novel  constitutions  of  himself 

1.  That  it  has  been  used  so  long,  that  the  and  some  of  his  successors.  It  consists  of  1st. 
memory  of  roan  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  The  Institutes,  which  contain  the  elements  or 

2.  It  must  have  been  continutdy  without  inter-  first  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in  four  books, 
ruption  of  the  right :  an  interruption  of  the  pos-  2d.  The  digests  or  pandects  in  fifty  books ;  con- 
session  only  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  will  not  taining  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent 
destroy  the  custom ;  but,  if  the  right  be  discon-  lawyers,  digested  in  a  systematical  method.  3rd. 
tinned,  even  for  a  day,  the  custom  is  quite  at  an  A  new  code  or  collection  of  imperial  constitu- 
end.  tions ;  the  lapse  of  a  whole  century  having  ren- 

3.  It  must  have  been  pfareabU,  and  acquiesced  dered  the  former  code  of  Theodosius  imperfect. 
in;  not  subject  to  contention  and  dispute.  4i!i.  The  novels  or  new  constitutioiis  itosterior 
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in  time  to  the  other  books,  and  amounting  to  a  acts,  or  edicts,  made  '^y  the  king's  majesty  by 

supplement  to  the  code,  containing  new  decrees  of  and  with  the  advice  :/ the  lords  spiritual  anJ 

successive  emperors  as  new  questions  happened  temporal  and  commons  in  parliament  asaembltd. 

to  arise.  The  oldest  of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  m 

The  Canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclesi-  our  statute-books,  is  the  famo*is  Magui  Charti, 

astical  law  relative  to  such  matters  as  that  church  as  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Hen.  III. 

either  has,  or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  juris-  As  to  their  several  kinds,  statutes  are  eitiiK 

diction  over.  This  is  compiled  from  the  opinions  general  or  special^  public  or  private, 

of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers,  the  decrees  of  general  1.  A  general  or  pubUc  act  is  a  universal  mie 

councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  that  regards  the  whole  community :  and  of  tiib 

holy  see;  and  contains  also  the  Decretum  Gra*  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  judh 

tiani  compiled  by  one  Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  cially,  and  ex  officio,  without  the  statute  bein.; 

and  entitled  by  him  Concordia  Discordantium  Ca^-  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  set  forth  by  the 

nonum ;  the  Decretalia  of  Gregory  IX.,  the  Sextus  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it 

Decretalium  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  Constitutions  2.  Special  or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptioDs 

of  Clement  V.,  and  the  Extravagantes  of  John  than  nUes,  being  those  which  only  operate  upon 

XXII.,  and  his  successors.  particular  persons  and  private  concerns ;  such  as 

Besides  these  collections,  which  during  the  times  the  Romans  entitled  senates  decreta  in  contn- 

of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  distinction  to  the  senatfhconsulta,  which  regarded 

island,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  the  whole  community ;  and  of  these  the  jud^ 

there  is  also  a  kind  of  national  canon  law  com-  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  fur- 

puMfd  of  legatine  and  provincial  constitutions,  nitally  shown  and  pleaded, 

and  adapted  only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  Statutes  also  are  either  declaratory  of  the  com- 

and  kingdom.     At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation  mon  law,  or  remedial  of  some  defects  therein, 

under  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  in  parliament  1.   Declaratory f  where  the  old  custom  of  the 

that  a  review  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law,  kingdom  is  almost  fallen  into  disuse  or  become 

and,  till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  disputable ;   in  which  case  the  parliament  has 

constitutions,  ordinances,  and  synodals  provin-  thought  proper   in  perpetuum  rei  testimonium 

cial,  being  dien  already  made  and  not  repug-  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  to 

nant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king*s  prero-  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  has  been 

gative,  should  still  be  used  and  executed.    And,  2.  'Remedial  statutes  are  those  made  to  supply 

as  no  such  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon  such  defects,  and  abridge  such  superfluities,  in  the 

*his  statute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  common  law,  as  arise  either  from  the  general  im- 

canon  law  in  Englana.    For,  though  canons  were  perfection  of  all  human  laws,  from  change  of 

f^nacted  by  the  clergy  under  James  I.  in  1603,  time  and  circumstances,  from  the  mistakes  acd 

yet  as  they  were  never  confirmed  in  parliament,  unadvised  determinations  of  unlearned  judges, 

it  has  been  solenjnly  adjudged  that  where  they  or  from  any  other  cause  whatsoever.    And  the 

are  introductory  of  new  regulations  they  do  not  doing  of  this,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law 

bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  where  it  was  too  circumscribed,  or  by  restraioiK: 

think  proper  to  pay  them.  it  where  it  was  too  lax,  has  occasioned  another 

There  are  four  species  of  courts  in  which  the  subordinate  division  of  remedial  acts  of  parlia- 

civil  and  canon  laws  are  permitted,  under  dif-  ment  into  enlarging  and  restraining  statutes, 

forent  restrictions  to  be  used.     1.  The  courts  of  The  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 

the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  their  derivative  construction  of  statutes  are  principally  the  follow- 

officers,  usually  called  courts  Christian  (curiae  ing  : — 

Christianitatis)  or  the  ecclesiastical  courts.      2.  1.  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in 

The  military  courts.     3.  The  courts  of  ad  mi-  the  construction  of  all  remedial  statutes;  tbeoM 

ralty.   4.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities.   In  -law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy  ;  that  is,  h' « 

all,  their  reception  in  general  and  the  different  the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  ad. 

degrees  of  that  reception  are  grounded  entirely  what  the  mischief  was  for  which  tlje  common  U» 

upon  custom;  corroborated  in  the  latter  instance  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliann:*' 

by  act  of  parliament,  ratifying  those  charters  which  has  provided  to  cure  the  mischief, 

confirm  the  customary  law  of  the  universities.  2.  A  statute  which  treats  of  things  or  petson> 

1.  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the  superin-  of  an  inferloi  rank  cannot,  by  any  general  words 
tendency  over  these  courts ;  to  keep  them  within  be  extended  to  those  of  a  superior. 

their  jurisdictions;  to  determine  wherein  they  ex-  3.  Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly- 

ceed  them;  and  to  punish  the  officer  who  exe-  4.  Statutes  against  frauds  are  to  be  libeol) 

cutes,  and  in  some  cases  the  judge  who  enforces  and  beneficially  expounded.    This  may  s6fi^- 

the  sentence  so  declared  to  be  illegal.  contradiction    to   tne   last    rale,   most  statutti 

2.  The  common  law  has  reserved  to  itself  the  against  frauds  being  in  their  consequences  po"*^ 
exposition  of  all  such  acts  of  parliament  as  con-  But  this  difference  is  here  to  be  taken :  wbcit 
cem  either  the  extent  of  these  courts,  or  the  the  statute  acts  upon  the  offender,  and  inflicts  ^ 
matters  depending  before  them.  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then  to  ^ 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  these  courts  to  the  taken  strictly ;  but  when  the  statute  acts  up.'- 
king,  in  the  last  resort.  the  oflrence,by  setting  aside  the  fraudulent  tran>- 

«.«w   Tir      n-  -.-    e              T  action,  here  it  is  to  be  construed  liberaUy. 

Sect.  IV  .-Of  the  Sfatutb  Law.  5   q^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^  ^  ^^,^x 

We  next  proceed  to  the  leges  scriptae,  the  by  another  that  the  whole  may,    if  posaihl:. 

written  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  sutiites,  stand  :  et  res  magis  valeai  quam  pereat. 
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6.  A  saving  totally  n*pugnaiU  to  the  body  of  Intent  without  ad  is  not  punishable, 
the  act  is  void.  Malice  is  held  equivalent  to  age. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  statute  dif-  A  madman  is  punished  by  his  madness :  he 
^er,  the  common  law  gives  place  to  the  statute ;  cannot  be  further  punished  by  the  law. 

and  an  old  statute  gives  place  to  a  new  one  upon  He  confesses  his  guilt  who  flies  from  judg- 

the  general  principle  that  Uges  posterior^  con-  ment. 

trariat  ahrogani.    But  this  is  to  be  understood  Offences  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against 

only  when  the  latter  statute  is  couched  in  nega-  ought  to  be  the  most  severely  punished. 

tive  terms,  or  by  its  matter  neoessahly  implies  a  The  health  and  welfietre  of  the  people  is  the 

negative.  highest  law. 

8.  If  a  statute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itself  2.  Mtucmu  of  justice  ia  general. 

repealed  afterwards,  the  first  statute  is  hereby  The  public  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  pri- 

revived  without  any  formal  words  for  that  pur-  vate  interest 

pose.  It  is  for  public  good  that  there  should  be  an 

9.  Acts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  end  to  litigation. 

power  of  subsequent  parliaments  bind  not.  Ignorance  of  the  law  doth  not  excuse. 

10.  Lastly,  acts  of  parliament  that  are  ira-  Ignorance  of  the  fact  excuseth. 

possible  to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity :  and  We  ought  not  to  go  from  the  words  of  the 

if  there  arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  ab-  law. 

surd  consequences,  manifestly  contradictory  to  The  disposition  of  the  law  is  of  greater  force 

common  reason,  they  are,  with  regard  to  those  than  the  disposition  of  man. 

consequences,  void.  Delays  are  odious  in  the  law. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  laws  of  En-  No  injury  is  to  be  presumed, 

f land,  over  and  above  which,  eqtdhf  is  also  fre-  '1  he  law  excuseth  impotency,  or  natural  in- 

quently  called  in  to  assist,  to  moclerate,  and  to  ability :  as  idiots,  prisoners,  &c. 

explain  them.    There  are  courts  of  equity  esta-  In  cases  in  general,  there  is  &vor  shovm  to 

blished  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  to  detect  persons  within  age. 

latent  frauds  and  concealments,  which  the  pro-  The  law  compelleth  no  man  to  impossibilities. 

cess  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not  adapted  to  reach  The  construction  of  law  shall  wrong  no  person. 

— to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  matters  of  Necessity  gives  a  privilege  denied  by  law. 

trust  and  confidenoe  as  are  binding  in  con-  That  which  in  the  beginning  is  vicious  cannot 

science,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law;  by  length  of  time  be  made  gw)d. 

to  deliver  from  such  dangers  as  are  owing  to  Whatever  is  inconvenient   and  contrary  to 

misfortune  or  oversight;  and  to  give  a  more  spe^  reason  is  not  permitted  in  the  law. 

cific  relief  and  more  adapted  to  the  circura-  What  otherwise  is  good  and  just,  if  it  be  ae- 

stacces  of  the  case,  than  can  always  be  had  by  quired  by  force,  or  fraud,  it  is  evil  and  unjust. 

.lost  of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or  common  Things  done  between  strangers  ought  not  to 

.aw.    This  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  equity,  injure  tibose  not  parties :  they  may  benefit  them, 

which,  however,  are  only  conversant  in  matters  The  laws  help  those  that  are  watchful,  and  not 

of  property.    For  the  freedom  of  our  constitu-  those  that  are  sleepy  and  negligent, 

tion  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cases  a  Every  thing  should  be  dissolved  by  the  same 

power  should  be  lodged  in  any  judf^e  to  con-  means  whereby  it  was  first  constituted, 

strue  the  law  otherwise  than  according  to  the  3.  Maximt  of  equity. 

letter.    This  caution,  while  it  admirably  protects  In  all  things,  but  especially  in  the  law,  there 

the  public  liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  is  equity. 

individuals.    A  man  cannot  suffer  more  punish-  He  that  will  have  equity  done,  must  do  equity, 

ment  than  the  law  assigns,  but  he  may  suffer  Equity  suffers  not  a  wrong  to   be  without 

less.    The  laws  cannot  be  strained  by  partiality  remedy* 

to  inflict  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  Equity  suffers  not  advantages  to  be  taken  of  a 

warrant,  but,  in  cases  where  the  letter  induces  penalty  or  forfeiture,  where  compensation  can  be 

any  apparent  hardship,  the  crown  has  the  power  made, 

to  pardon.  Where  equity  is  equal,  the  law  must  prevail. 

^               ,,                         -El              T  A  verdict  at  law  is  a  bar  to  equity. 

GEBEEAt.  M«ii«  OF  THE  Encush  Law.  ^  ^„j^  f^^^  j„ ^,^ origaipst morality. 

Although  it  has  not  been  usual  in  works  of  is  void, 

this  kind,  we  conceive  it  will  be  useful  to  state  Conditions  against  law  are  void, 

the  leading  maxims  of  the  English  law,  and  es-  Deceit  is  not  purged  by  circuity, 

peciallv  those  which  from  their  nature  are  cat-  4.  Maxinn  affecting  individuaU. 

culated  to  be  of  extensive  application.    This  is  A  personal  action  dies  with  the  person,  as  in 

the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  brevity  cases  of  trespass,  and  battery, 

vrith  which  the  <ie^at/!i  of  the  law  must  necessarily  Injuries  to  the  body  cannot  be  remitted  or 

be  set  forth.    We  shall  arrange  these  principles  forfriven. 

in  the  order  of  their  nature  and  importance.  What  one  does  by  another,  he  does  by  him- 

1.  Maxinu  relating  to  public  offences.  self. 

No  man  ought  to  accuse  himself  unless  it  be  He  who  cannot  pay  in  purse,  must  pay  in 

before  God.  person. 

In  Criminal  cases  the  proof  ought  to  be  as  The  tide  to  an  Englishman's  liberties  is  older 

clear  as  day-light.  than  the  oldest  title  to  any  estate. 
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No  one  can  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause.  to  embarrass  the  simple  ooune  of  jolioe  wxdi 

No  one  ousfat  to  be  a  judge  ia  his  own  cause,  arbitraiy  modifications  and  reftnefneiits,  m  mder 

No   one  shall  take   adviutage  of  his  own  to  procure  wealth  and  consequence  to  those  edo- 

wrong.  cated  to  the  law,  whose  assistance  nnist  be  used 

Let  the  actor  take  care  what  he  does :  as  an  as  its  interpreters,   and  who  become  rich  bj 

acquittance  for  the  last  rent  presumes  the  arrears  serving  litigants  as  guides  through  the  labyiinth 

discharged.  of  obscurity  which  had  been  laised  by  thcm- 

Every  act  is  to  be  judged  from  the  intention  selves  and  their  predecessors, 

of  the  agent  '  Such  were  the  ideas  of  law  and  its  pn^esaon, 

5.  Mtuimt  affiecting  property.  which  occurred  to  the  parliament  of  Piaise-Goi 

The  act  of  Grod  does  injury  to  no  man,  as,  if  a  Barebones,  when  they  proposed  to  Cromwell  to 

house  is  blown  down  by  tempest,  the  tenant  is  abrogate  the  whole  common  law  of  England,  and 

excused  in  waste,  unless  he  expressly  covenants  dismiss  the  lawyers,  as  drones  who  did  but  eiH 

to  repair.  cumber  the  national  hive.    Such  was  also  the 

The  act  of  law  does  injury  to  no  one.    Tlius,  opinion  of  many  of  the  French  statesmen,  who, 

if  land  out  of  which  a  rent  charge  is  granted  be  as  rash  in  judging  of  jurisprudence  as  in  politics, 

recovered  by  elder  title,  the  grantee  shall  have  a  imagined  that  a  system  of  maxims,  modified  on 

writ  of  annuity.  the  plan  of  the  twelve  tables  of  the  ancient  Ro- 

An  ambiguous  deed  or  contract  is  to  be  ex-  mans,  might  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  civil  code 

pounded  against  the  seller  or  granter.  in  modem  Fraoce.    They  who  thought  in  this 

Bad  grammar  does  not  vitiate  a  deed.  manner  had  entirely  forgotten  how  soon  the  laws 

The  right  to  faind  is  of  an  infinite  extent  up-  of  these  twelve  tables  became  totally  insufficient 

wards  as  well  as  downwards.  for  Rome  herself — how,  in  the  gradual  change  o( 

To  whomsoever  any  one  shall  grant  any  thing,  manners,  some  laws  became  obsolete,  some  inap- 

he  grants  that  without  which  it  cannot  be.  plicable, — ^how  it  became  necessary  to  provide 

That  is  certain  which  can  be  reduced  to  cer*  for  emerging  cases,  successively  by  the  decrees 

tainty.  of  the  senate,  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  the 

To  whom  it  is  lawful  to  do  the  greater,  to  him  edicts  of  the   consuls,  the  regulations  of  the 

it  is  not  unlawful  to  do  the  smaller  thing.  pnetors,  the  answers  or  opinions   of    learned 

A  right  sometimes  sleeps,  but  never  dies.  jurisconsults,  and  finally  by  the  rescripts,  edicts. 

It  is  forbidden  that  any  one  should  do  that  and  novels  of  the  emperors,  until  such  a  mass  of 

vrith  his  own,  which  may  injure  another ;  and  legislative  matter  was  assembled  as  scarcely  the 

so  use  your  own  that  you  do  not  hurt  others.  efforts  of  Theodosius  or  Justinian  were  adequate 

Every  man's  grant  shall  be  taken  most  strong-  to  bring  into  order,  or  reduce  to  principle. 

]y  against  himself.  But  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  veiy  subjeci 

He  who  bears  the  burden  ought  also  to  receive  complained  of.    The  simplicity  of  the  old  laws, 

the  profit  it  may  be  urged,  was  corrupted,  and  hence  by 

He  that  reaps  the  profit  ought  to  bear  the  the  efforts  of  interested  men,  not  by  the  natural 

burden.  progress  of  society,  arose  the  complicated  s}-»- 

Clandestine  gifts  are  suspicious.  tem  which  is  the  object  of  such  general  coin- 
No  action  lies  on  a  naked  contract ;  that  is,  plaint, 
without  consideration.  *  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.     So  lone  as 

Long  possession  is  the  law  of  peace.  society  remains  in  a  simple  state,  men  have  occa- 

The  naming  of  one  thsng  is  tne  exclusion  of  sion  for  few  and  simple  laws.    But  when  so- 

another.  ciety  begins  to  be  subdivided  into  ranks,  when 

Every  tiling  may  be  annulled  by  the  same  duties  are  incurred,  and  obligations  contracted, 

means  that  made  it.  of  a    kind    unknown  in  a    ruder  or  earlier 

period,  these  new  conditions,  new  duties,  and 

The  English  law  has  been  frequently  censured  new  obligations,  must  be  regulated  by  new  rales 

for  its  voluminousness  and  complexity,  by  those  and  ordinances,  which  accordingly  are  introduced 

who  have  not  understood  its  nature,  or  the  vari-  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted|| either  by  the  course 

ous  circumstances  out  of  ^hich  it  arose.    Sir  of  long  custom,  or  by  precise  legislative  eoact- 

Walter  Scott,  in  his  comparison  of  the  Code  Na-  ment.    There  is  no  doubt  one  species  of  society 

poleon  with  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  legislation  maybe  much  simpUfi^' 

nas  admirably  investigated  the  grounds  of  the  and  that  is,  where  the  whole  law  of  the  couDt7, 

public  prejudice.    ^  with  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  is  allowed  to  re- 

'  It  is  the  common  and  vulgar  idea,'  he  says,  side  in  the  bosom  of  the  king,  or  of  the  judge 

'  that  the  system  of  legislation  may  be  reduced  who  is  to  administer  justice.   Such  is  the  system 

and  simplified  into  a  few  generad  maxims  of  of  Turkey,  where  the  cadi  is  bound  by  no  h^ 

equity,  sufficient  to  lead  any  judge  of  under-  nor  former  precedents,  save  what  his  conscience 

standing  and  integrity  to  a  just  decision  of  all  may  discover  from  perusing  the  koran.    But  «o 

questions  which  can  possibly  occur  between  man  apt  are  mankind  to  abuse  unlimited  power,  and 
and  man.    It  follows,  as  a  corollary  to  this  pro- .  indeed  so  utterly  unfit  is  human  nature  to  po»- 

position,    that  the    various  multiplications  of  sess  it,  that,  in  all  countries  where  the  judge  n 

authorities,  exceptions,  particubr  cases,  and  espe-  possessed  of  such  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  he  ij 

cial   provisions,  which  have  been   introduced  found  accessible  to  bribes,  or  liable  to  be  nioren 

among  civilised  nations,  by  the  address  of  those  by  threats.  He  has  no  distinct  course  prescribed' 

of  the  legal  profe88ion,arejustsomany  expedients  n'c  beacoj  on  which  to  oirect  hu  vessel,*"'^ 
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tr  IDS  dierefoK  his  nils  to  the  panuit  of  bis  own  CIVIL  CODE. 

profit.'  Chap.  I.— Of  Rights  rslatihc  to  Pbrsohs. 

BefeK  P«»enting  an  ouUine  of  thelaw  of  Eog-  Q/penon*  in  public  authorUy. 

land,  It  may  not  be  immaterial  further  to  obaerre,  ''  ^  '^  ^ 

that  there  are  Tahoos  modes  in  which  its  several        \.  Of  the  king,  hit  title^  duties,  ffrerogaihei,  hi$ 

departments  maybe  treated  and  arranged.    It  royal Jamil^, councils, and reveHue,~^T\ie9apenor 

may  be  viewed  historically,  and  its  progress  executive  power  of  this  kingdom  is  lodged  in  a 

delineated  from  rudeness  to  refinement  ;^-philo-  single  person,  the  king  or  queen.    This  royal 

sopiiically,-  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  uni-  person  may  be  considered  with  regard  to  1.  His 

versal  law;  or  artificially  and  tedhnically,  as  title;   2.  His  duties;    3.  His  prerogative;   4. 

regards  the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  His  royal  family;  5.  His  councils;  6.  His  re- 

of  the  country  to  which  its  provisions  apply.  We  venue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
shall  endeavour  to  combine,  as  far  as  practicable.        The  king's  title.  The  crown  of  England  by  the 

the  two  latter  methods ;  the  first  would  lead  us  positive  constitution  of  the  kingdom  has  ever 

beyond  our  limits,  and  be  inconsistent  with  our  hten  descendible,  and  so  continues.    The  crown 

plan.  is  descendible  in  a  course  peculiar   to  itself. 

The  celebrated  Commentaries  of  Sir  William  This  course  of  descent  is  sunject  to  limitation 

Blackstone  have  so  fully  taken  possession  of  the  by  parliament     Notwithstanding  s*ich  limita- 

minds  of  all  legal  enquirers,  that,  even  were  the  tiOns  the  crown  retains  its  descendible  quality, 

work  less  excellent  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  prince  to  whom 

expedient,  in  some  degree,  to  adopt  the  general  it  is  limited.    King  Egbert,  king  Canute,  and 

plan  of  that  distinguished  composition.    It  has  king  William  I.,  have  been  successively  consti- 

oecome  a  sort  of  text  book,  ana  has  established  tut^  the  common  stocks,  or  ancestors,  of  this 

so  firm  a  hold  in  the  recollection,  that  an  entire  descent.    At  the  revolution,  the  convention  of 

deviation  from  its  plan  would  appear  like  affec-  estates,  or  representative  body  of  the  nation, 

tation  rather  than  improvement.     There  are,  declared  that  the  misconduct  of  king  James  II. 

aowever,  some  respects  in  which  we  think  an  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government, 

alteration  may  be  judiciously  made,  and  in  which  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.     In 

the  natural  and  philosophic  arrangements  may  consequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard 

be  preferred  to  the  artificial  and  the  technical.  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed 

I^  one  respect  Blackstone  seems  to  have  foU  the  next  protestant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of 
lowed  the  classification  of  Grotius,  who  treats  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacan^  throne,  in  the 
of  the  general  rights  of  things,  (On  War  and  old  order  of  succession,  with  a  temporary  ex- 
Peace,  book  II.,  chap.  2.)  But  this  distinction*  ception  or  preference  to  the  person  of  king 
which  might  have  some  reason  in  its  favor  in  a  William  HI.  On  the  impendine  fiiilure  of  the 
general  work  upon  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  Protestant  line  of  king  Cnarles  I.,  whereby  the 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  reference  to  a  throne  might  again  have  become  vacant,  the 
code  of  municipal  laws  long  established.  In  king  and  parliament  extended  the  settlement  of 
the  former  case  it  relates  to  the  origin  of  pro-  the  crown  to  the  protestant  line  of  king  James  1. 
perty,  and  to  the  consideration  that  some  things  viz.  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the 
are  impossible  to  be  made  the  subject  of  pro-  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants,  and  she  is 
perty,  as  the  sea  in  its  full  extent,  &c.  Now  now  the  common  stock  from  whom  the  heirs  of 
the  laws  of  England,  in  relation  to  property,  the  crown  must  descend, 
can  apply  only  to  those  '  things*  which  are  re-  The  king's  duties,  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cognised  as  property,  or  over  which  the  subjects  cording  to  law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  realm  are  entitled  to  exer-  and  to  maintain  the  established  religion.  These 
cise  dominion.  are  his  part  of  the  original  contract  between  him- 

It  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  the  di*-  self  and  the  people,  founded  in  the  nature  of  so- 

tinction  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  ciety,  and  expressed  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation 
between  public  and  private  wrongs  is  well  founded.        The  king's  prerogative  is  that  special  power, 

or  recognised  as  a  principle  in  jurisprudence,  and  pre-eminence,  which  the  king  has  above 

Violations  of  the  public  bw,  whether  civil  or  other  persons,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 

criminal,  are  public  wrongs,  although  a  single  law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity.    Such  prero- 

individual  only  may  be  the  sufferer,  and  whether  gatives  are  either  direct  or  incidental.    The  inci- 

tbe  injury  be  inflicted  on  person  or  property,  dental,  arising  outof  other  matters,  are  considered 

The  distinction,  indeed,  is  not  kept  up  con-  as  they  arise :  we  now  treaionly  of  the  direct, 
sistently  even  in  the  Commentaries  themseUes,        In  the  king's  authority,  or  legal  power,  consists 

forthe  third  volume  is  entitled  Private  Wrongs,  the  executive  part  of  government.    In  foreign 

and  the  fourth  Public  Wrongs ;  yet  the  latter  concerns,  the  king,  as  the  representative  of  the 

includes  offences  against  individuals,  their  per-  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  1.  Of  sending 

sons,  habitations,  and  property.  or  receiving  ambassadors ;   2.  Of  making  trea^ 

Adopting,  therefore,  a  more  popular  arrange-  ties ;  3.  'Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace ;  4.  Of 

ment  and  phraseology,  our  classification  of  the  .issuing  reprisals;  5.  Of  granting  safe  conducts. 

CIVIL  rode  will  consist  in  its  principal  divisions  In  domestic  affairs  the  king  is  considered  a  con- 

of  rights  and  injuries,  relating  to  person  and  stituent  part  of  the  supreme  legislative  power, 

property;  and  or  redress,  and  the  mode  of  ob-  and  has  a  negative  upon  all  new  laws.     He  it 

taining  it.    The  criminal  code  will  be  divided  not  bound  by  statute  unless  specially  named, 
into  different  classes  of  crimes,  their  prevention,        As  the  general  of  the  kingdom,  he  may  raise 

and  appropriate  punishment.  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  appoint  harens, 
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erect  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportsUion  of  ancs  ment ;  2.  The  ixialt-taxy  being  an  annual  excise  oo 

and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  subjects  within  malt,  mum,  cider,  and  perry. 

the  realm,  or  recall  them  from  foreisii  parts.  The  perpetual  taxes,  are,  1.  Th«  customs  or 

The  king  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  tonnase  and  poundage  of  all  merchaDdiae,  ex- 
conservator  of  the  peace;  and  therefore  may  ported  and  imported;  2.  The  excise  daty,  or 
erect  courts,  prosecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  inland  impoaition,  on  a  great  Taiiety  of  commo- 
and  issue  proclamations.  He  is  likewise  the  dities;  3.  The  salt  duW,  or  excise  on  salt;  4. 
fountain  ot  honor,  of  office,  and  of  privilege.  The  post-office,  or  duty  for  the  caniage  of  letters ; 
He  is  also  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce  5.  The  stamp-duty  on  paper,  parchment,  &c.;  6. 
(not  of  foreign  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  The  duty  on  houses  and  windows ;  7.  The  duty 
merchants) ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  erec-  on  licenses  for  hackney-coaches  and  chain, 
tion  of  public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  Ae 
and  measures,  and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  interest  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is 
money.  discharged  by  parliament 

The  king  is,  lastly,  die  supreme  head  of  the  The  produce  of  these  several  taxes  went  ori- 

church ;  and,  as  such,  convenes,  regulates,  and  ginally  to  separate  and  specific  funds,  to  answer 

dissolves  synods,  nominates  bishops,  and  receives  specific  loans  upon  their  respective  credits ;  but 

appeals  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  these  are  now  consolidated  by  parliament  into 

The  king's  royal  family  are,  1.  The  queen,  three  several  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and 

either  regnant,  consort,  or  dowager.     2.  The  south-sea  funds,  to  answer  all  the  debts  of  the 

prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  princess  nation ;  the  public  fiuth  being  also  superadded, 

royal.    3.  The  king's  other  descendants.  to  supply  deficiences  and  strengthen  the  security 

The  king's  councils  axe,  1.  The  parliament.  2.  of  the  whole. 

The  peers.  3.  The  judges.  4.  The  privy  council.  Tbe  surpluses  of  these  funds,  afier  paying  the 

The  king's  revenue  is  either  ordinary  or  eitra-  interest  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together 

ordinary;  and  the  ordinary  is,  1.  Ecclesiastical,  and  denominated  the  sinking  fund;  whid^  un- 

2.  Temporal.  less  otherwise  appropriated  by  parliament,  is 
The  ecclesiastical  revenue  consists :  1.  In  the  annually  applied  to  pay  off  some  part  of  tbe  prin- 

custody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishop-  cipal.    But  previous  to  this  the  aggregate  fund  is 

rics ;  2.  In  corrodies  and  pensions ;  3.  In  extra  charginl  with  an  annual  sum  for  the  civil  list  which 

parochial  tithes;  4.  In  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 

of  benefices.  settled  by  pariiament  on  the  king  at  his  acces- 

The  kings  ord  inary  temporal  revenue  consists,  sion,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  ci  vil  government. 

1.  In  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown;  2.  In  the  2.  Of  the  oariiatnent. — Parliaments,  in  some 

hereditary  excise,  being  part  of  the  considera-  shape,   are  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon 

tion  for  the  purchase  of  his  feudal  profits,  and  government,  and  have  subsisted  in  their  present 

the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption ;  form  upwards  of  500  years.    The  pariiament  is 

3.  In  wine  licenses,  being  the  residue  of  the  assembled  by  the  kind's  writs,  and  its  sitting 
same  consideration ;  4.  In  his  forests ;  5.  His  must  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years, 
courts  of  justice;  6.  Royal  fish;  7.  Wrecks,  and  Its  constituent  parts  are  the  king's  majesty, 
things  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan;  8.  Royal  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  corn- 
mines;  9.  Treasure  trove;  10.  Waifii;  11.  £s-  mons  represented  by  their  members,  each  of 
trays ;  12.  Forfeitures  for  offences,  and  deodands;  which  parts  has  a  negative  or  necessary  voice  in 
13.  Escheats  of  lands;  14.  Custody  of  idiots  making  laws. 

and  lunatics.  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  parliament. 

What  is  usually  termed  the  hereditary  revenue  its  power  is  absolute :  each  house  is  the  judge  of 

of  the  crown,  namely,  the  profits  of  the  crown  its  own  privileges,  and  all  the  members  of  either 

lands,  the  hereditary  excise,  the  duty  on  wine  house  were  formerly  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 

licenses,  and  the  profits  arising  from  courts  of  speech,  of  person,  of  their  domestics,  and  of 

justice,  has  been  relinquished  by  his  present  tneir  lands  and  goods. 

majesty,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  consolidated  But  the  privileges  as  to  their  servants  and  pro- 
fond  ;  instead  of  which  parliament  have  granted  perty,  together  with  all  other  privileges  which  de- 
to  his  majesty,  during  his  life,  for  the  mainte-  rogated  from  the  common  law  in  matters  of  civil 
nance  of  his  civil  list,  £850,000  in  England,  right,  save  only  as  to  freedom  of  person  in  the 
and  £207,000  in  Ireland,  chargeable  upon  the  memberstheroselves,  have  since  been  relinquished 
consolidated  fond  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Stat,  by  parliament,  by  stat.  10  Geo.  III.  c.  50. 
1  Geo.  IV„  c.  1 .  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords,  besides 

The  king's  extraordinary  revenue  consists  in  their  judicial  powers,  are  to  hunt  in  the  king's 

aids,  subsidies,  and  supplies,  granted  him  by  forests,  to  be  attended  by  the  sages  of  the  law, 

the  commons  in  parliament.     Heretofore,  these  to  make  proxies,  to  enter  protests,  and  to  regulate 

were  usually  raised  by  giants  of  the  nominal  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peors  of  North  Bri- 

tenth  or  fifteenth  of  the  moveables  in  every  tain,  and  of  the  twenty-eight  peers  of  Ireland, 

township ;  or  by  subsidies  assessed  upon  indi-  Tlie  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are,  to 

viduals,  with  respect  to  their  land  and  goods.  raise  taxes  on  the  subject,  and  to  determine  the 

A  new  system  of  taxation  took  place  soon  merits  of  their  own  elections,  with  regard  to  tbe 

after  the  revolution ;  our  modem  taxes  are  there-  oualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected,  and 

fore,  1.  Annual;  2.  Perpetual.  uie  proceedings  at  elections  themselves. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  1.  The  land-tax,  or  Bills  are  usually  read  twice  in  each  hou^« 

th«>  ancient  subsidy  raised  upon  a  new  assess-  committed,  engrossed,  and  then  read  a  thint 
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tmie ;  and  when  they  have  obtained  the  concur*  3.  Deans  and  chapters;  3.  Archdeacons;  4. 

rence  ot*  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  Rural  deans ;  5.  Parsons  (under  which  are  in- 

assent,  they  become  acts  of  parliament.  eluded  appropriators)  and  vicars,  to  whom  there 

The  houses  may  adjourn  their  meetings,  but  are  generally  requisite  holy  orders,  presentation, 

the  king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament.  institution,  and  induction:  6.  Curates;  to  which 

Parliaments  are  dissolved,!.  At  the  king's  will;  may  be  added,  7.  Churchwardens;  8.  Parish 

2.  By  the  demise  of  the  crown,  or  rather  within  clerks  and  sextons. 

six  months  after  the  demise ;  3.  By  length  of  The  laity  are  divisible  into  three  states :  civil, 

time,  or  having  sat  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  military,  and  maritime. 

3.  Cf  iubordinate  megistraUs. — Subordinate  The  civil  state  (which  includes  all  the  natives 

magistrates  of  the  most  general  use  and  autho-  except  the  clergy,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  many 

rity  are,   1.  Sheriffs;  2.  Coroners;  3.  Justices  individuals  among  them  also)  may  be  divided  into 

of  the  peace ;  4.  Constables ;  5.  Surveyors  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty, 

the  highways;  6.  Overseers  of  the  poor.  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 

The  sheriff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  counts,  and  barons :  these  had  ancientW  duties 

annually  nominated  in  due  form  by  tlie  king :  annexed  to  their  respective  honors.    Tney  are 

and  is  (within  his  county)  a  judge,  a  conservator  created  either  by  writ,  that  is  by  summons  to 

of  the  peace,  a  ministerial  officer,  and  the  king's  parliament ;  or  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  that 

bailiff.  is,  by  royal  grant ;  and  they  enjoy  many  privi- 

Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  tlie  crown  leges,  exclusive  of  their  senatorial  capacity, 

in  each  county,  elected  by  the  freeholders,  whose  The  commonalty  consists  of  knights  of  the 

office  it  is  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  death  garter,  knights  bannerets,  baronets,  knights  of 

of  the  king's  subjects,  aud  certain  revenues  of  the    bath,  knights  bachelors,   esquires,  gentle- 

the  crown,  and  also  in  p^icular  cases  to  fill  men,  yeomen,  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  labor- 

the  office  of  the  sheriff.  era. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  masistrates  in  each  The  militaiy  state,  by  the  standing  constitu- 

county  statutably  qualified  and  comniissioned  tional  law,  consists  of  the  militia  of  each  county, 

by  the  king's  majesty  ;  with  authority  to  con-  raised  from  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  by 

serve  the  peace,  to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  the  principal  land-holoers,  and  commanded  by 

and  other  misdemeanors,  and  to  do  many  other  the  lord-lieutenant 

acts  committed  to  their  charge  by  particular  The  more  disciplined  occasional  troops  of  the 

statutes.  kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year. 

Constables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town-  by  parliament;  and,  during  that  period,  are  go- 
ships,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  verned  by  martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of 
preserve  the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  war,  formed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
and  to  apprehend  offenders.  The  maritime  state   consists  of  the  officers 

Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  ap-  and  mariners  of  the  British  navy ;  who  are  go- 
pointed  annually  in  every  parish,  to  remove  an-  verned  by  express  and  permanent  laws,  or  the 
noyances  in,  and  to  direct  the  reparation  of,  the  articles  of  the  navy,  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
public  roads.  ment. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  4.  Of  conwro^ioni.— Bodies  politic,  or  corpo- 

annually,  in  every  parish,  to  relieve  such  impo-  rations,whicn  are  artificial  persons,  are  establisned 

tent,  and  employ  such  sturdy  poor,  as  are  settled  for  preserving  in  perpetual  succession  certain 

in  each  parish,  by  birth,  by  parentage,  by  mar-  rights,  which  being  conferred  on  natural  persons 

riage,  or  by  forty  days'  residence ;  accompanied  only  would  fail  in  process  of  time.  Corporations 

witii-l.  Notice  to  an  overseer;  2.  Renting  a  are,  1.  Aggregate,  consisting  of  many  members ; 

tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value ;  3.  Paying  2.  Sole,  consisting  of  one  person  only, 

their  assessed  taxations ;  4.  Hiring  and  service  Corporations  are  also  either  spiritual,  erected 

fsr  a  year;  5.  Apprenticeship  for  seven  years;  to  perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  cnurch;  or  lay : 

6.  Having  a  sufficient  estate  m  the  parish.  ana  the  lay  are  1.  Civil,  erected  for  many  tempo- 

2.  Of  the  people  feneraUy,and  thevr  allegiance,  ral  purposes ;   2.  Eleemosynary,  erected  to  per- 
The  people  are  either  aliens,  that  is,  bom  out  petuate  the  charity  of  the  founder. 

of  the  dominions  or  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  Corporations  are  usually  erected  and  named 
Great  Britain,  or  natives,  that  b,  born  within  it  by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter,  but  may  be 
Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  subjects ;  being  the  created  by  act  of  parliament.  The  powers  in- 
reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  re-  cident  to  all  corporations  are,  1 .  To  maintain 
turn  for  the  protection  he  affords  tnem :  and  in  perpetual  succession ;  2.  To  act  in  their  corpo- 
satives  this  duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and  rate  capacity  like  an  individual ;  3.  To  hold 
perpetual ;  in  aliens  it  is  local  and  temporary  lands  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  4. 
only.  To  have  a  common  seal ;  5.  To  make  bye-laws ; 
The  rights  of  natives  are  also  natural  and  which  last  power,  in  spiritual  or  eleemosynary 
perpetual ;  those  of  aliens  local  and  temporary  corporations,  may  be  executed  by  the  king  or 
only,  unless  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king  the  founder. 
or  naturalised  by  parliament.  The  dutj^  of  corporations  is  to  answer  the 

3.  0/the  clergifand  laity ;  the  army  and  navy,  ends  of  their  institution.  To  enforce  this  duty. 
Natives  are  also  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  persons  all  corporations  may  be  visited ;  spiritual  corpo- 
in  holy  orders  or  in  ecclesiastical  offices :  or  rations  by  the  ordinary ;  lay  corporations  by  the 
laity,  which  comprehends  the  rest  of  the  nation*  founder,  or  his  representative,  viz.  the  civi  r>y 

The  clergy  are,  1.  Archbishops  and  bishops ;  the  king  (who  is  the  fundator  incipiens  of  all\ 
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repre«pntetl  in  his  court  of  king's  bench;  the  after  death,  be  delected  by  wiU  to  a  gnudon; 

eleemosynary  by  the  endower  (who  is  the  fon-  aod  the  fonner  also,  at  any  timey  to  a  tator  or 

dator  perliciens  of  such),  or  by  his  hem  or  as-  master. 

si 4ns.    Corporat.ons  may  be  dissolred,  1.  By  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parenb 

act  of  parliament;  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  are  obedience,  protectiooy  and  mainlenance.  The 

all  their  members  ;  3.  By  surrender  of  their  duty  of  parents  to  bastards  is  only  that  of  auuD- 

iVanchises  ;  4.  By  forfeiture  of  their  charter.  tainance.    The  rights  of  a  bastaitl  are  sucbody 

5.  Of  the  abtoUUe  rights  of  UuUviduuls. — T^.  as  he  can  acquire ;  for  he  is  incapable  of  miic- 
absolute  rights  of  individuals  com;>ose  what  is  riting  any  thing. 

called  civil  liberty.  (3.)  Guardian  and  Ward. — We  come  next  \a 

Civillibertyisthenatjr.il  liberty  of  mankind  the  relation  of  gi^rdian  and  ward,  which  b 

so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necessary  plainly  derived  from  the  last ;  these  being,  dumg 

for  the  good  of  society.  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reciprocally 

The  absolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  £ng-  subject  to  the  same  rights  and  duties, 

lishmen,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  Guardians  are  of  divers  sorts:  1.  Guardian  bj 

are  principally  three : — ^The  right  of  personal  secu-  nature,  or  the  parents;  2.  Guardians  for  nur* 

rity,  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  private  property,  ture,  assigned  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  1 

The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  the  Guardians  in  soccage,  assigned  by  the  conuBOD 

legal  enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  aud  law ;  4.  Guardians  by  statute,  assigned  by  the 

reputation.  father's  wilL    All  subject  to  the  superintenduce 

The  right  of  personal  liberty  consists  in  the  of  the  court  of  chanceiy. 

free  power  of  locomotion,  withoat  illegal  re-  Full  age  in  nude  or  female,  for  all  purpom, 

straint  or  banishment  is  the  age  of  tweuty-one  years  (different  ages 

The  right  of  private  property  consists  in  every  being  allowed  for  different  purposes) ;  till  wbico 
man's  free  use  aud  disposal  of  his  own  lawful  age  the  person  is  an  in&nt.  An  infiint,  io  re- 
acquisitions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminution,  spect  of  his  tender  years,  has  various  privileges, 

Besides  these  thive  primary  rights,  there  are  and  various  disabilities  in  law ;  chiefly  with  re- 
others  which  are  designed  topreserve  the  former  gard  to  suits,  crimes,  estates,  and  contracts, 
from  unlawful  attacks  :  1.  Toe  constitution  and  (4.)  Of  Matter  wnd  Servant, — ^There  are  four 
power  of  parliaments ;  2.  The  limitation  of  the  species  of  servants  (for  slavery  is  unkoovrn  u 
king's  prerogative :  and  others  to  vindicate  them,  our  laws),  viz.  1.  Menial  ser\'ants,  «ho  an 
when  actually  violated ;  namely,  3.  The  regular  hired  ;  2.  Apprentices,  who  are  bound  by  lo- 
ad ministration  of  public  justice;  4.  The  right  dentures;  3.  Laborers,  who  are  casually  etrr 
of  petitioning  for  redress  of  grievances ;  5.  The  ployed ;  4.  Stewards,  bailiffs,  and  fecton,  wiio 
having  and  using  of  arms  for  self-defence.  are  rather  in  a  ministerial  state. 

6.  Of  pertoru  in  their  private  relations, — The  From  this  relation  result  divers  powers  to  the 

Srivate  relations  of  persons  are  four: — 1.  Hus-  master,  and  emoluments  to  the  servant   Tbe 

and  and  wife ;  2.  Parent  and  child ;  3.  Guardian  roaster  has  a  property  in  the  service  of  a  sertaitt, 

and  ward ;  4.  Master  and  servant.  and  must  be  answerable  for  such  acta  as  the  sn- 

(1.)  Husband  and  wife, — ^Tlie  relation  of  mar^  vant  does  by  his  express  or  implied  commaod. 

riage  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  ^         tt     ^^- »                               n 

of^  husband  and  wife.  ^^^^'  ^I— ^  Rights  relating  to  PaopiEn. 

Marriage  is  duly  contracted  between  persons,  1 .  Of  Propertjf  in  general. — All  domiiuoB 

1.  Consenting;  2.  Free  from  canonical  impedi-  over  external  objects  has  its  original  from  the 

ments,  which  make  it  voidable ;    3.  Free  also  gifb  of  the  Creator  to   man  in  general.   The 

from  the  civil  impediments — of  prior  marriage —  substance  of  things  was,  at  first,  common  to  aD 

of  want  of  age— of  non-consent  of  parents,  &c.,  mankind  ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  «% 

where  requisite  —  of  want  of  reason ;  any  of  of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  ood- 

which  make  it  totally  void ;  and  it  must  be  ce-  tinned,  by  occupancy.      In  process  of  time  1 

lebrated  by  a  clergyman  in  due  form  aod  place,  permanent  property  was  established  in  the  saV 

Marriage   is  dissolved,  t.  By  death;  2.  By  stance,  as  well  as  in  the  use,  of  things;  whK^i 

divorce  in  the  spiritual  court;  not  h.  men$&  et  was  also  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  ock. 

thoro  only,  but  ^  vinculo  matrimonii,  for  a  canoni-  Lest  this  property  should  determine  byt^<^ 

cal  cause  existing  previous  to  the  contract;  3.  owners'  dereliction,  or  death,  whereby  the  tbr.; 

By  act  of  parliament ;  as  for  adultery.  would  again  become  common,  societies  ba^ 

By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  become  established  conveyances,  wills,  and  heirships,  i-'^ 

one  person  in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  order  to  continue  the  property  of  the  tiirst  ocor 

foundation  of  their  respective  rights,  duties,  and  pant ;  and,  where,  by  accident,  such  propeiiy  be 

disabilities.  comes  discontinued  and    unknown,  the  tbiM 

^2.)  Of  parent  and  child. — The  next  and  most  usually  results  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state,  by 

uiiiversarprivate  relation,  is  that  of  parent  and  virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

child.     Children  are,  1.  Legitimate,  or  those  But  of  some  things,  which  are  incapable  flf 

who  are  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  permanent  substantial  dominion,  there  still  ssh> 

competent  time  after;  2.  Bastards,  being  those  sists  only  the  same  transient  usufrurtnaty  pio- 

wbo  are  not  so  bom.  ))erty  which  originally  subsisted  in  all  things. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are,  This  property,  or  exclusive  dominioo,  may  ^ 

1.  Maintenance;  2.  Protection;  3.  Education,  divided  into,  1.  Things  real:  2.  Things  penotai 

The  power  of  parents  consists  principally  in  2.  Of  real  Froperty. — In  things  real  nwr  ^ 

correction,  and  consent  to  marnage:  both  may.  considered,  1.  Their  several  kinds;  2.  Tbs^- 
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niires  by  wliich  they  raay  be  holden;  3.  The  on  the  condition  of  personally  rendering  due 

estates  which  may  be  acquired  therein;  4.  Their  military  service  to  their  lord. 

title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  losing  them.  These  were  granted  by  investiture ;  were  held 

All  the  several  kinds  of  things  real  are  re-  under  the  bond  of  fealty ;  were  inheritable  only 

ducible  to  one  of  these  tliree,  viz.  lands,  tene-  by  descendants ;  and  could  not  be  transferred 

ments,  or  hereditaments;  whereof  the  second  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  lord  and  vassal, 

includes  the  first^  and  the  third  includes  the  first  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other, 

and  second.  but  differed  from' them  in  their  original,  their 

Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  services  and  renders,  their  descent  and  other 

come  to  be  inherited  (being  the  most  compre-  circumstances. 

hensive  denomination  of  things  real)  are  either  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 

corporeal,  or  incorporeal.  feuds  of  the  improper  kind  soon  after  the  Nor- 

(/orporeal    hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  roan  conquest;  which  gave  rise  to  the  grand 
lands  m  their  largest  legal  sense;  wherein  they  maxim  of  tenure,  viz.  that  all  lands  in  the  king- 
include  not  bnly  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  dom  are  holden  mediately  or  immediately  of  the 
other  object  of  sense  adjoining  thereto,  and  sul^-  l^ing> 
sisting  either  above  or  beneath  it  Ine  distinction  of  tenures  consisted  in  the 

Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  issuing  natureoftheir  services;  as  1.  Chivalry,  or  knight 

nut  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  an-  service ;  where  the  ser?ice  was  free,  but  unc^r- 

nexed  to,  or  exercisable  within,  the  same.  tain ;  2.  Free  soccage,  where  the  service  was  free 

Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  1.  Ad vowsons;  and  certain;  3.  Pure  villenage,  where  the  ser- 

2.  Tithes;  3.  Commons;  4.  Ways;   6.  Offices;  vice  was  base  and  uncertain ;  4.  Privileged  vil- 

6.  Dignities;   7.  Franchises;    8.  Corrodies,   or  lenage,  or  villein  soccage,  where  the  service  was 

pensions;  9.  Annuities;  tO.  Rents.  base,  but  certain. 

An  advowson  is  a  right  of  presentation  to  an  The  most  universal  ancient  tenure  was  that  by 

ecclesiastical  benefice,  either  appendant  or  in  chivalry,  or  knight  service ;  in  which  the  tenant 

gross.    This  may  be,  1.  Presentative ;  2.  CoUa-  of  every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  on,  to 

tive ;  3.  Donative.  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars.    This  was  granted 

Tithes  are  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  increase  yearly  by  livery,  and  perfected  bv  homage  and  fealty, 

arising  from  the  profits  and  stock  of  lands,  and  which  usually  drew  after  them  suit  of  court, 

the  personal  industry  of  mankind.    These,  by  The  fruits  and  consequences  of  the  tenure  by 

the  ancient  and  positive  law  of  the  land,  are  due  knight  service  were,  1.  Aid ;  2.  Relief;  3.  Primer- 

of  common  right  to  the  parson  or  (by  endow-  seisin ;   4.  Wardship ;    5.  Marriage ;    6.  Fines 

ment)  vicar,  unless  especially  discharged,  1.  By  upon  alienation ;  7.  Escheat, 

real  composition;  2.  By  prescription,  either  de  Grand  sergeantry  differed  from  chivalry  pnn- 

modo  decimandi,  or  de  non  decimando.  cipally  in  its  render,  or  service ;  and  not  m  its 

Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  has  in  the  fruits  and  consequences, 

lands  of  another;  1.  Common  of  pasture;  which  The  personal  service  in  chivalry  was  at  length 

is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  because  of  vi-  gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  assessments, 

cinage,  or  in  gross;    2.  Common  of  piscary;  3.  which  were  called  scutage  or  escuage. 

Common  of  turbary;  4.  Common  of  estover  or  These  military  tenures  (except  tlie  services  of 

botes.  grand   sergeantry)  were,  at  the  restoration  of 

Ways  are  a  right  of  passing  over  another  kinu:  Charles,  totally  abolished,  and  reduced  to 

man's  ground.  free  soccage  by  act  of  parliament. 

Offices  are  the  right  to  exercise  a  public  or  Free  soccage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 

private  employment.  and  determinate  service.    This  tenure,  the  relic 

For  dignities,  which  are  titles  of  honor,  see  of  Saxon  liberty,  includes  petit  sergeantry,  tenure 

chap.  I.  in  burgage,  and  gavelkind. 

Franchises  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  I'rec  soccage  lands  partake  strongly  of  the  feu- 

the  king's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  dal  nature,  as  well  as  those  in  chivalry ;  being 

a  subject.  holden  subject  to  some  service  ;^at  the  |past  to 

Corrodies,  which  may  be  converted  into  pen-  fealty  and  suit  of  court;  subject  to  relief,  to 

sions,  are  ecclesiastical  annuities.  wardship,  and  to  escheat,  but  not  to  marriage  ; 

An  annuity  is  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  charged  subject  also  formerly  to  aids,  primer  seisin,  and 

upon  the  person,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the  fines  for  alienation, 

grantor.  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  slavish 

Rents  are  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out  tenure;  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  lord  upon 

of  lands  and  tenements ;  and  are  reducible  to,  uncertain  services  of  the  basest  nature.  Hence, 

1.  Rent- service;  2.  Rent-charge;  3.  Formerly  by  tacit  consent  or  encroachment,  have  arisen 

rent-seek,  where  the  party  entitled  to  it  had  no  the  modem  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  topy  of 

power  to  distrain  for  it,  but  the  remedy  by  dis-  court  roll ;   in  which  lauds  may  be  still  held 

tress  IS  now  given  in  all  cases  of  distress.  at  the  (nominal)  will  of  the  lord  (but  regulated) 

3.  C>f'  the  feudal  tystem  and  ancUnt  tenuret, —  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.    These 

The  doctrine  of  tenure  is  derived  tVum  the  feudal  are  subject,  like  soccage  lands,  to  service,  relief, 

law,  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  north-  and  escheat;  and  also  to  heriots,  wardships, and 

rrn  conquerors  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  fir:es  upon  descent  and  alienation. 

Empire.  Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  soccage,  is  an 

Pure  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  exalted  species  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  base 

allotted  by  a  chief  to  his  followers ;  to  be  held  but  certain  services ;    subsis*ing  only   in  the 
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ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown,  whence  the        Legal  estates  for  life  are,  1.  Tenancy  in  tail 

tenure  is  denominated   the  tenure   in  ancient  after  possibiliw  of  issue  extinct;  2.  Tenancy  by 

demesne.  the  curtesy  of  England ;  3.  Tenancy  in  dower. 

Copyholds  of  ancient  demesne  have  divers  Tenancy  in  tail,  after  possibility  of  issue  ex- 
immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure ;  but  are  tinct,  is  where  one  is  tenant  in  special  tail  and 
stitl  held  by  copy  of  court  roll,  according  to  the  a  person  from  whose  bodvthe  issue  was  to  spring, 
custom  of  the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  dies  without  issue,  or  having  left  issue,  that 
the  lord.  issue  becomes  extinct :  whereupon  the  surviriDg 

Frankalmoign  is  a  tenure  by  spiritual  services  tenant  becomes  tenant  in  tail  after   possibility 

at  large,  whereby  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemo-  of  issue  extinct.   This  estate  partakes  both  of  the 

synary  corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  incidents  to  an  estate  tail,  and  of  those  to  an 

tenements ;  being  of  a  nature  distinct  from  tenure  estate  for  life, 
by  divine  service  in  certain.  Tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  England   is  where 

4.    Of  freehold  estates. — Estates    in   lands,  a  man  marries  a  woman  seised  of  an  estate  of 

tenements,  and  hereditaments,  are  such  interest  inheritance,  and  he  by  her  has  issue,   bom  alive, 

as  tlie  tenant  has  tliereiu ;  to  ascertain  which,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate ;  in 

may  be   consiJered,  1.  The  quantity  of  inte-  which  case  he  shall,  upon  her  death,  hold  the 

rest;  2.  The  time  of  enjoyment ;  3.  The  num-  tenementsfor  his  own  life,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy, 
ber  and  connexion  of  the  tenants.  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  woman   marries 

(1.)   Quantity  of  interest. — Estates  with  res-  a  man  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  of  which 

pect  to  their  quantity  of  interest  or  duration,  are  her  issue  might  by  any  possibility  have  been 

either  fteehold,  or  less  than  freehold.    A  free-  heir  and  the  hushand  dies ;  the  woman  is  here- 

hold  estate,  in  lands,  is  such  as  is  created  by  upon  entitled  to  dower,  or  one-third  part  of  the 

livery  of  seisin  at  common  law ;  or  in  tenements  lands  to  hold  for  her  natural  life.   Dower  is  either 

of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  by  the  common  law;  by  special  custom;  ad  o»- 

thereto.    Freehold  estates  are  either  estates  of  tium  ecclesie ;  or  ex  assensu  patris.      Dovrer 

inheritance,  or  for  life  only ;  and  inheritances  may  be  forfeited  or  barred ;  particularly  by  an 

are,  1.   Absolute,  or  fee   simple;    2.  Limited  estate  in  jointure. 

fees.    Tenant  in  fee  simple  is  he  that  has  lands,        Estates  for  a  limited  terniy  conditional,  reoer- 

tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  sionary,  &c. — Estates  less  than  freehold  are,  1. 

his  heirs  for  ever.  Estates  for  years ;  2.  Estates  at  will ;   3.  £5tatef 

Limited  fees  are,  1.  Qualified,  or  base  fees;  at  sufferance;  4.  Estates  on  condition. 
2.  Fees  conditional  at  the  common  law.  Quali         An  estate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  seised  oi 

fied,  or  base  fees,  are  those  which,  having  a  lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  anotbej 

3ualification  subjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  which  transfers  the 

efeated  when  that  qualiftcalion  is  at  an  end.  interest  of  the  term ;  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon, 

Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were  which  gives  him  possession  thereof,  but  not  legal 

such  as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  seising  of  the  land.     Incident  to  this  estate  are 

of  his  body,  in  exclusion  of  collateral   heirs,  estovers ;  and  also  emblements,  if  it  determine 

These  were  held  to  be  fees  granted  on  condition  before  the  full  end  of  the  term, 
that  the  donee  had  issue  of  his  body  ;  which        An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 

condition  being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both 

issue,  the  donee  might  immediately  alien  the  parties,  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon, 
land ;  but  the  statute  de  Donis,  being  made  to        Copyholds  are  estates  held  at  the  will  of  the 

prevent  such  alteration  thereupon,    from    the  lord,  regulated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

division  of  the  fee  (by  construction  of  this  sta-  manor. 

tute),  into  a  particular  estate,  and  a  reversion.        An  estate  at  sufferance  is  where  one  comes 

the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  called  fees-tail,  into  possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps 

EntailSf  curtesy^  and  dower. — All  tenements,  it  afterwards  without  any  title  at  all. 
real,  or  savouring  of  the  reality,  are  subject  to  en-        Estates  on  condition,   whether    freehold  or 

tails.    Estates  tail  maybe  1. General,  or  special;  otherwise,  are,  1.  On  condition  implied :  2.  On 

2.  Male  or  female;  3.  Given  in  frank  marriage,  condition  expressed;  3.  Estates  in  gage;  4.  Esr 
Incident  to  estates  tail  are  1.  Waste;  2.  Dower;  tates  by  statute  merchant,  or  staple;  5.  Esta'e^ 

3.  Curtesy;  4.  Bar;  by  fine,  recovery,  or  lineal  by  elegit. 

warranty  with  assets.      Estates  tail  are  now,  by        Estates  on  condition  implied  are  where  a  grant 

many  statutes  and  resolutions,  almost  brought  of  an  estate  has,  from  its  essence  and  constitutioo, 

back  to  the  state  of  conditional  fees  at  the  com-  a  condition  inseparably  annexed  to  it ;  though 

mon  law.  none  be  expressed  in  words.    Estates  on  conai- 

Freeholds,  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  only,  tion  expressed  are  where  an  express  qualification 

are,  1.  Conventional,  or  created  by  act  of  the  or  provision  is  annexed  to  the  grant  of  an  estate; 

parties ;   2.  Legal,  or  created  by  operation  of  on  the  performance  of  which,  either  expressed  or 

law.    Conventional  estates  for  life  are  created  implied  (if  precedent),  the  estate  may  be  vested 

by  an  express  grant  for  term  of  one's  own  life,  or  enlarged,  or  on  the  breach  of  them  (if  subse- 

or  per  autre  vie ;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  quent)  an  estate  already  vested  may  be  defeated, 
expressini^  any  term  at  all.     Incident  to  this  and        Estates  in  gage,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are 

all  other  estates  for  life,  are  estrovers  and  em-  estates  granted  as  a  security  for  money  lent: 

^leraents:  and  to  estates  per  autre  vie  general  being  1.  In  vivo  vadio,  or  living  gage,  whew 

iKcupancy  was  also  incident,  as  special  occupan-  the  profits  of  land  are  granted  till  a  debt  ^ 

ry  still  IS,  if  cestuy  que  vie  survives  the  tenant,  paid ;  upon  which  payment  the  grantor's  estate 
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will  revive:  2,  In  mortuo  vadio,  in  dead,  or  kn  estate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  estate 

jnortgage,  where  an  estate  is  granted  on  condi-  of  inheritance  descends  from  the  ancestor  to  two 

..on  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  grantor  or  more  persons,  who  are  called  parceners,  and 

then  repays  the  money  borrowed ;  on  failure  of  all  together  make  but  one  heir, 

which,  tlie  estate  becomes  absolutely  dead  to  the  Parceners  have  a  unity  of  interest,  title,  and 

grantor.  possession — but  are  only  seized  per  my,  and  not 

Estates  by  statute  merchant,  or  statute  staple,  per  tout;  wherefore  there  is  no  survivorship 

are  also  estates  conveyed  to  creditors  in  pursu-  among  parceners. 

ance  of  certain  statutes,  till  their  profits  have  difc-  Incident  to  this  estate  is  tlie  law  of  hotchpot, 

charged  the  debt.  Coparcenary  may  also  be  dissolved ,  by  destroy- 

Estates  by  elegit  are,  where,  in  consequence  of  ing  any  of  its  three  constituent  unities, 
a  judicial  writ  so  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  An  estate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more 
the  sheriff  to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  shall  persons  hold  lands  by  distinct  titles,  and  for  dis- 
satisfy a  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law.  tinct  interests,  but  by  unity  of  possession,  because 

(2.)  Estatet,  with  respect  to  their  time  of  er^oy-  none  knoweth  his  own  severalty. 

tnentf  are  either  in  immediate  possession,  or  in  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  a  unity 

expectancy;  which  estates  in   expectancy  are  ofpossession (without survivorship — ^being seised 

created  at  the  same  time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  per  my,  and  not  per  tout),  but  no  unity  of  title,, 

same  estates,  as  those  upon  which  they  are  ex-  time,  or  interest. 

pectant:  these  are,   1.  Remainders;  2.  Rever-  This  estate  may  be  created,  1.  By  dissolving 

Mons.  the  constituent  unities  of  the  two  former;  2.  By 

A  remainder  is  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect,  express  limitation  in   a   grant :    and  may  be 

and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  estate  in  destroyed,  1st,  by  uniting  the  several  titles  in 

possession  is  determined.    Therefore,  1.  There  one  tenant;  2dly,  by  partition  of  the  land, 

must  be  a  precedent  particular  estate  in  order  to  5.  Of  the  title  to  real  pnyperty*'^K  title  to, 

support  a  remainder;  2.  The  remainder  mqst  or  right  to  possess,  things  real,  may  be  recipro- 

pass  out  of  the  grantor,  at  the  creation  of  the  cally  acquired  or  lost,  1.   By  descent;  2.  By 

particular  estate ;  3.  The  remainder  must  vest  in  purchase. 

the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  (1).    By   liescen^.— Descent   is    the    means 

determination,  of  the  particular  estate.  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  ac- 

Remainders  are,  1.  Vested — where  the  estate  quires  a  title  to  his  estate,  in  right  of  representa-» 

is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  person,  after  the  tion,  as  his  heir  at  law.    To  understand  the 

particular  estate  is  spent;  2.  Contingent-^where  doctrines  of  descent,  we  must  form  a  clear  no- 

the  estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  an  tion  of  consanguinity,  which  is  the  connexion  or 

uncertain  person,  or  upon  an  uncertain  event.  relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same 

An  executory  devise  is  such  a  disposition  of  stock  or  common  ancestor;  and  it  is,  first, lineal, 

lands,  by  will,  that  no  estate  shall  vest  thereby  at  where  one  of  the  kinsmen  is  lineally  descended, 

the  death  of  the  devisor,  but  only  upon  some  not  one  from  the  other;  secondly,  collateral,  where 

future  contingency,  without  any  precedent  par-  they  are  lineally  descended  not  one  from  the 

ticular  estate  to  support  it.  other,  but  'hoUa  from  the  same  common  ancestor. 

A  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  The  rules  of  descent  or  canons  of  inheritance 

the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the  observed  by  the  laws  of  England  are  these:  1. 

determination  of  some  particular  estate  granted ;  Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  to  the  issue 

to  which  are  incident,  fealty  and  rent.  of  the  person  last  actually  seised,  in  infinitun^. 

Where  two  estates,  the  one  less,  the  other  but  shall  never  lineally  ascend.    2.  The  male 

greater,  the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  ex-  issue    shall    be    admitted    before    the  female, 

pectancy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  same  3.  When  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal 

person,  and  in  one  and  the  same  right,  tlie  less  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit ;  but  the  fe- 

is  merged  in  the  greater.  males  all  together.  4.  The  lineal  descendants,  in 

(3.)  Of  Tenancy  in  severalty  f  joint,  common^  infinitum,  of  any  person  deceased,  shall  represent 

&c. — Estates,  with  respect  to  the  number  and  their  ancestor,  or  stand  in  the  same  place  as  the 

connexion  of  their  tenants,  may  be  held,  1.  In  person  himself  would  have  done,  had  he  been 

severalty;   2.  In  joint-tenancy;  3.  In  coparce-  living.      5.  On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  or 

nary ;  4.  In  common.  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  the  inheritance 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  where  one  tenant  holds  shall  descend  to  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser, 

in  his  own  sole  right,  without  any  other  person  subject  to  the  last  three  rules.     To  evidence 

being  joined  with  him.  which  blood,  the  two  following  rules  are  esta- 

An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  an  estate  blished.     6.  The  collateral  heir  of  the  person 

is  granted  to  two  or  more  persons ;  in  which  last  seized  must  be  his  next  collateral  kinsman  of 

case  the  law  construes  them  to  be  joint-tenants,  the  whole  blood.     7.  In  collateral  inheritances, 

unless  the  words  of  the  grant  expressly  exclude  the  male  stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the  female ; 

such  construction.  that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of  the 

Joint-tenants  have  a  unity  of  interest,  of  title,  male  ancestors  shall  be  admitted  before  tliose 

of  time,  and  of  possession ;  they  are  seised  per  from  the  blood  of  the  female,  unless,  where  the 

my  ct  per  tout ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  decease  lands  have,  in  fact,  descended  from  the  female, 

of  one  joint-tenant,  the  whole  interest  remains  to  (2.)  By  purchase. — Purchase,  perquisitio,  is 

toe  survivor.  the  possession  of  an  estate,  which  a  man  hath  by 

.*cint-tenancy  may  be  dissolved,  by  destroving  his  own  act  or  agreement,  and  not  by  the  mere 

one  of  its  four  constituent  unities.  act  of  law,  or  descent  from  any  of  his  ancestors: 
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this ioclades,  1.  Escheat;  2.  Occupancy  ;  3.  Pre-  aliens.    Alienations  are  made  by  commo& 

scription  ;  4.  Forfeiture;  5.  Alienation.  ranceswbichare,  1.  By  deed,  or  matterinpiii; 

Rscheat   is   wher«>,  upon  deficiency  of   the  2.  By  matter  of  record;  3.  By  special costooi 

tenant's  inheritable  blood,  the  estate  falls  to  the  4   By  devise, 
lord  of  the  fee.  In  assurances  by  deej^  may  be  consideted. 

Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to  1,  such  as  are  1.  The  general  nature  of  a  deed.    2.  Ibsevenl 

not  related  to  the  person  last  seised  ;  2»  the  ma-  species.    A  deed,  in  general,  is  a  writing  sealed 

temal   relations  in   paternal  inheritances,   and  and  delivered  by  the  parties ;  and  may  be,  1. 

vice  versft;   3,  kindred  of  the  half  blood;  4,  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture.    2.  A  deed  poll 
monsters;  5,  bastards ;  6,  aliera  and  their  issue ;        The  requisites  of  a  deed  are,  1.  Sufficient  par- 

7,  persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony.  ties,  and  proper  subject  matter;  2.  Good  asd 

Occupancy  is  taking  possession  of  those  things  sufficient  consideration ;  3.  Writing  on  paper, or 

which  before  had  no  owner.     Thus  at  the  com-  parchment,  duly  stamped ;  4.  Legal  ana  orderly 

mon  law  where  tenant  per  auter  vie  died  during  parts:    namely,  1st,   the  premises;  2dly,  the 

the  life  of  cestuy  que  vie,  he  who  could  first  nabendum;     3dly,    the  tenendum;  4thly,  the 

enter  might  lawfully  retain  the  possession,  unless  reddendum ;  5thly,  the  conditions ;    6thly,  the 

by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  a  special  warranty  which  is  either  lineal  or  collateral  *,  Tthlj, 

occupant.     But  the  law  of  derelictions  and  allu-  the  covenants  ;  8thly,  the  conclusion,  which  in- 

vions  has  narrowed  the  title  by  occupancy.  eludes  the  date.    6.  Reading  it,  if  desired;  6. 

Prescription,  99  distinguished  from  custom,  is  Sealing,  and,  in  many  cases,  signing  it  also;  7. 

a  personal  immemorial  usage  of  enjoying  a  right  Delivery ;  8.  Attestation, 
in  some  incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and        A  deed  may  be  avoided,  1.  By  the  want  of 

either  his  ancestors  or  those  whose  estate  of  in-  any  of  the  requisites  before-mentioned ;  S.  By 

heritance  he  has ;  of  which  the  first  is  called  pre-  subsequent  matter;   1st,   rasure   or  alterauoo; 

scribing  to  his  ancestors,  the  latter  ina^uf  estate.  2dly,  defacing  its  seal ;  3dly,  cancelling;  4thlv, 

Forfeiture  if  a  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  disagreement  of  those  whose  consent  is  oece*- 

some  illegal  act,  or  negligence,  of  the  owner  of  sary ;  5thly,  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice, 
things  real;  whereby  the  estate  is  transferred  to        Deeds  which  serve  to  convey  real  propertr, 

another,  who  is  usually  the  party  injured.     For-  or  conveyances,  are  either  by  common  law  or 

feitures  for  crimes,  or  misdemeanors,  are  for  1 .  by  statute ;  and,  of  conveyances  by  commoD  kf. 

Treason ;  2.  Felony ;  3.  Misprision  of  treason ;  some  are  original  or  primary,  others  derivatm 

4.  Premunire ;  5.  Assaults  on  a  Judge,  and  bat-  or  secondary. 
teries,  sitting  the  courts.  Original  conveyances,  are,  1.  Feoffments;  i 

Alienations  or  conveyances  which  induce  a  for-  Gifts ;   3.  Grants ;   4.  Leases ;   5.  Fjtchanges ; 

feiture  are,  1.  Those  in  mortmain,  made  to  corpo-  6.  Partitions.    Derivative  are,  7.  Releases;  8- 

rations  contrary  to  the  statute  law ;  2.  Those  made  Confirmations ;     9.    Surrenders ;     10.   Asa^ 

to  aliens;  3.  Those  made  by  particular  tenants,  ments;  11.  Defeasances, 
when  larger  than  their  estates  will  warrant.  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal 

Lapse  IS  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  presenta-  hereditament  to  another,  perfected  by  liveiy  d 

tion  to  a  vacant  church  by  neglect  of  Ihe  patron  seisin,  or  delivery  of  bodily  possession  from  tk 

to  present  within  six  calendar  months.  feoffer  to  the  feoffee ;  without  which  no  freebol^ 

Simony  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  estate  therein  can  be  created  at  common  law. 

to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in  tsL 

becomes  forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common  lav. 

Waste  is  a  spoil,  or  destruction,  in  any  corporeal  of    conveying    incorporeal    hereditaments  A 

hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  has  lease  is  the  demise,  granting,  or  letting  tote 

the  inheritance.    Copynold  estates  may  have  also  of  any  tenement,  usually  for  a  less  term  than  th 

other  causes  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  custom  lessor  has  therein,  yet  sometimes  possibly  ksi 

of  the  manor.  greater ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  iv> 

Bankruptcy  is  the  act  of  becoming  a  bankrupt ;  straining  and  enabling  statutes.     An  exchance  is 

that  is,  a  trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does  tht  mutual  conveyance  of  equal  interests,  the(« 

certain  other  acts,  tending  to  defraud  his  ere-  in  consideration  of  the  otlier.    A  partition  » '^ 

ditors ;   by  bankruptcy  all  the  estates  of  the  division  of  an  estate  held  in  joint-tenancy,  in  cc- 

bankrupt  are  transferred   to    the  assignees  of  parcenary,  or  in  common,  between  the  respect*: 

his  commissioners,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tenants ;  so  that  each  may  hold  his  distinct  p^*^ 

his  creditors.  in  severalty.    A  release  is  the  discharge  or  c(^ 

6.  Of  alienating  or  transferring  real  property,  veyance  of  a  man*s  right,  in  lands  and  teneneitN 

— ^Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchase,  in    its  to  another  that  has  some  former  estate  in  p^^ 

more  limited  sense,  is  a  means  of  transferring  session  therein.    A  confirmation   is  the  con^fy 

real  estates  wherein  they  are  voluntarily  resigned  ance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse,  whereby  .=1  ^o:  - 

by  one  man,  and   accepted  by  anoUier.    This  able  estate  is  made  sure,  or  a  particular  estate  * 

formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant,  without  increased.     A  surrender  is  the  yieldins;  up  o.'  '■ 

license  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord  without  at-  estate  for  life,  or  years,  to  him  that  h«s  rh<  >'- 

tornment  of  his  tenant.  mediate  remainder   or   reversion ;    -«hcreiD '•^ 

All  persons  are  capable  of  purcjhasing ;  and  particular  estate  may  emerge, 
all  that  are  in  possession  of  any  estates  are  ca-        An  assignment  is  the  transfer,  or  makin*:  0^ 

Sable  of  conveying  them,  unless  under  peculiar  to  another,  of  the  whole  right  ons  has  in  anv^ 

iaabilities  by  law ;  as  being  attainted,  non  com-  tate ;  but  usually  in  a  lease  for  life  or  yean    -^ 

potis,  infianti  under  duress,  femo   coverts  or  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  sa^ 
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time  with  the  original  conveyance,  containing  The  uses  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  directed 

acme  condition  upon  which  the  estate  may  be  by,  1.  Deeds  to  lead  such  uses,  which  are  made 

defeated.     •  previous  to  the  levying  or  suffering   them;  2. 

Conveyances  by  statute  depend  much  on  the  Deeds  to  declare  the  uses,  which  are  made  sul^ 

doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts;  which  are  a  confi-  se^nient. 

deuce  reposed  in  the  terre-tenant,  or  tenant  of  By  wpedal  natom,  —  Assurances  by  special 

tlie  land,  that  he  shall  permit  the  profits  to  be  custom  are  confined  to  the  transfer  of  copy-bold 

enjoyed,  according  to  the  directions  of  cestuy  estates. 

que  use,  or  cestuy  que  trust.    The  statute  of  uses.  This  is  effected  by,  1.  Surrender  by  the  te- 

having  transferred  all  uses  into  actual  possession  nant  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  use  of  an- 

(or,  rather,  havina  drawn  the  possession  to  the  other,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor ;  2. 

use)  has  given  birth  to  three  other  species  of  con-  Presentment,  by  the  tjenants  or  homage,  of  such 

veyance :  1.  A  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  surrender;  3.  Admittance  of  the  surrender,  by 

2.  A  bargain  and  sale,  enrolled  ;  3.  A  lease  and  the  lord,  according  to  the  uses  expressed  in  such 
release ;  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  use  of  surrender.  Admittance  may  also  he  had  upon 
other  more  direct  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  original  grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and 
of  uses ;  being  the  eiecution  of  a  power,  reserved  upon  descents  to  the  heir  from  the  ancestor. 

at  the  creation  of  the  use,  of  recalling  at  a  future  By  devite. — Devise  is  a  disposition  of  lands 
time  the  use  or  estate  so  created.  All  which  and  tenements  contained  in  the  last  will  and  tes- 
owe  their  present  operation  principally  to  the  tament  of  the  owner.  This  was  not  permitted 
statute  of  uses.  by  the  common  law,  as  it  stood  since  the  con- 
Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge  quest,  but  was  introduced  by  the  statute  law, 
real  property,  and  discharge  it,  are,  1.  Obliga-  under  Henry  VIII.,  since  made  more  universal 
tioni.  2.  Recognizances.  3.  Defeasances  upon  by  the  statute  of  tenures  under  Charles  II.,  with 
both.  the  introduction  of  additional  solemnities  by  the 
By  matter  of  record, — ^Assurances  by  matter  of  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  same  reign. 
record  are  where  the  sanction  of  some  court  of  The  construction  of  all  common  assurances 
record  is  called  in,  to  substantiate  and  witness  should  be,  1.  Agreeable  to  the  intention ;  2.  To 
the  transfer  of  real  property  :  these  are,  1.  Pri-  the  words  of  the  parties ;  3.  Made-^upon  ^e  en- 
▼ate  acts  of  parliament ;  2.  The  king's  grants ;  tire  deed ;  4.  Bearing  strongest  against  the  con- 

3.  Fines ;  4.  Common  recoveries.  tractor ;  5.  Conformable  to  law ;   6.  Rejecting 
Private  acts  of  parliament  aie  a  species  of  as-  the  latter  of  two  repugnant  clauses  in  a  deed, 

snranoes  calculated  to  give  (by  the  transcendent  and  the  former  in  a  will ;   7.  Most  fiivorable  in 

authoritv  of  parliament)  such  reasonable  powers  case  of  a  devise. 

or  relief  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  Of  tfte  nature  of  and  property  tn  thingtper- 

course  of  law.    The  king's  grants,  contained  in  tonal. — ^Things  personal  are  comprehended  un- 

charters  or  letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record  der  the  general  name  of  chattels,  which  include 

for  the  dignity  of  the  royal  person,  and  security  whatever  wants  either  the  duration  or  the  immobi- 

of  the  royal  revenue.    A  fine  (sometimes  said  lity  attending  things  real.  In  these  are  to  be  consi- 

to  be  a  feoffment  of  record)  is  an  amicable  com-  dered,  1.  Their  distribution ;  2.  The  property  of 

position  and  agreement  of  an  actual,  or  fictitious  them ;  3.  The  title  to  that  property, 

suit ;  whereby  the  estate  in  question  is  acknow-  As  to  the  distribution  of  chattels,  they  are,  1. 

ledged  to  be  &e  right  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  Chattels  real ;  2.  Chattels  personal.     Chattdt 

parts  of  a  fine  are,  1.  The  writ  of  covenant;  2.  real  are  such  quantities  of  interest  in  things  im- 

The  license  to  agree ;   3.  The  concord ;  4.  The  moveable,  or  lands  and  tenements,  as  are  short 

note ;   5.  The  foot ;  to  which  the  statute  hath  of  the  duration  of  freeholds,  being  limited  to  a 

added,  6.  Proclamations.  time  certain,  bevond  which  they  cannot  subsist. 

Fines  are  of  four  kinds,  1.  Sur  cognizance  de  ChatteU  perianal ^jt  things  moveable,  which  may 

droit  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done ;  2.  Sur  be  transrerred  from  place  to  place,  with  the  per- 

cognizance  de  droit  tantum ;  3.  Sur  concessit,  son  of  the  ovmer. 

sur  done,  grant,  et  render ;  which  is  a  double  Property  in  chattels  personal  is  either  in  pos- 
fine.  The  foree  and  effect  of  fines  (when  levied  session  or  in  action.  Property  in  possession, 
by  such  as  have  themselves  any  interest  in  the  where  a  man  has  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
estate)  are  to  assure  the  lands  in  question  to  the  thing,  is,  1 .  Absolute ;  2.  Qualified.  Absolute 
cognizee,  by  barring  the  respective  rights  of  property  is  where  a  man  has  such  an  exclusive 
parties,  privies,  and  strangers.  A  common  re-  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  cease  to  be  his 
covery  is  by  an  actual,  or  fictitious,  suit  or  ao-  without  his  own  act  or  default.  Qualified  pro- 
don  for  land,  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the  perty  is  such  as  is  not  in  its  nature  permanent ; 
freehold,  who  thereupon  vouches  another,  who  ynut  may  sometimes  subsist,  and  at  other  times 
undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title;  but,  not  subsist.  This  may  arise,  1.  Where  the 
upon  such  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  subject  is  incapable  of  absolute  ownership ;  2. 
recovered  by  judgment  at  law,  against  the  tenant ;  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  owners, 
who  in  return  obtains  judgment  against  the  Property  in  action  is  where  a  man  has  not  the 
vouchee  to  recover  lands  of  equal  value  in  re-  actual  occupation  of  the  thing,  but  only  a  right 
compense.  The  force  and  effect  of  a  recovery  to  it,  arising  upon  some  contract,  and  recoverable 
are  to  assure  lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  by  an  action  at  law.  The  property  of  chattels 
estates  tail,  and  all  remainders  and  reversions  personal  is  liable  to  remainders  expectant  on 
expectant  thereon,  provided  the  tenant  in  tail  estates  for  life  to  joint-tenancy,  and  to  tenancy  in 
eimer  suffers  or  is  vouched  in  such  recovery,  common. 
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Of  the   title    to    penotud  prapaiy,  —  The        The  consideration  of  coDtncts  is,  1.  A  good 

title  to  things  personal  may  be  acquired  or  lost  consideration ;    2.    A  valuable  comidentioB; 

by,  1.  Occuptmcy ;  2.  Prerogative;  3.  Custom;  which  is,  1.  Do^  vt  de$;  2.  Facio,  td  facin;  3. 

4.  Succession;  5.  Marriage;  6.  Forfeiture;  7.  Fado^utda;  4.  Do^  ui  fadoi. 
Judgment;  8.  Giit  or  grant;   9.  Contract;  10.        The  most  usual  species  of  personal  contndi 

Bankruptcy;   11.  Testament;  12.  Administra-  are,    1.  Sale  or  exchange;    2.  Baibnent;  3. 

tion.  Hiring  or  borrowing;   4.  Debt*    Sale  or  a- 

By  occupancy.     Occupancy  still  gives  the  change  is  a  transmutation  of  property  from  ooe 

nrst  occupant  a  right  to  those  few  things  which  man  to  another,  in  consideration  of  sotse  n- 

have  no  legal  owner,  or  which  are  incapable  of  compense  in  value.    Bailment  is  the  deliverr 

permanent  ownership.     Such  as,  1.  Goods  of  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  expreaw 

alien  enemies ;  2.  Things  found ;  3*  The  benefit  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  futbfuUy  p9> 

of  the  elements;  .4.  Animals,  fens  naturse;  5.  formed  by  the  bailee.    Hiring  or  borrowing  is  a 

£mblements ;  6.  Things  gained  by  accession ;  7.  contract,  whereby  the  possessioa  of  chatirb  is 

By  confusion ;  8.  Literary  property.  transferred  for  a  particular  time,  on  eooditioo 

By  prtrogaiive  is  vested  in  the  crown,  or  its  that  the  identical  goods  (or  sometimes  tboi 

grantees,  the  properW  of  the  royal  revenue;  and  value)  be  restored  at  the  time  appointed,  toge- 

also  the  property  of  all  game  in  the  kingdom,  ther  with  (in  case  of  hiring)  a  stipend  or  pnci 

with  the  nght  of  pursuing  and  taking  it  for  the  use.    This  price  being  calculated  to  as- 

By  cuttom,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a  swer  the  hazard,  as  well  as  the  inconvenieBoe  of 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels ;  the  most  lending,  gives  birth  to  the  doctrine  of  ioiere^. 
usual  of  which  customs  are  those  relating  to,  1.  or  usury  upon  loans ;  and  consequently  to  tiic 
Heriots ;  2.  Mortuaries ;  3.  Heirlooms.  Heriots  doctrine  or  bottomry  or  respondentia  lod  ii^ 
are  either  heriot-service,  which  differs  little  from  surance.  Debt  is  any  contract  whereby  idom; 
a  rent;  or  heriot<:ustom,  which  is  a  customary  becomes  due  to  the  creditor:  this  is,  1.  A  debt 
tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  of  record;  2.  A  debt  upon  special  contract;  3. 
lords  of  the  fee,  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of  A  debt  upon  simple  contract ;  which  hst  in- 
lands. Mortuaries  are  a  customary  gift,  due  to  eludes  paper  credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  ami 
the  minister,  in  many  parishes,  on  the  death  of  promissory  notes. 

his  parishioners.    Heir-looms  are  such  personal        By  beauantptcy.    Herein  may  be  considered, 

chattels  as  descend  by  special  custom  to  the  heir,  1.  Who  may  become  a  bankrupt;  2.  Hie  «* 

along  with  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestor.  whereby  he  may  become  a  bankrupt;  3.  TW 

By  tucceMnoUj  the  right  of  chattels  is  also  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bankrapt;  i 

vested  in  corporations  aggregate,  and  likewise  How  his  property  is  transferred  thereby.   Per* 

in  such  corporations  sole  as  are  the  heads  and  sons  of  full  age,  using  the  trade  of  merdModtfe, 

representatives  of  bodies  aggregate.  by  buying  and  selling,  and  seeking  their  liTclh 

By  marriagf  the  chattels  of  the  wife  are  vested  hood  thereby,  are  liable  to  become  banknipli  ftr 

in  the  husband,  in  the  same  degree  of  property,  debts  of  a  sufficient  amount 
and  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  wife,  when        A  trader  who  endeavours  to  avoid  hii  acdn 

sole,  had  over  them,  provided  he  reduces  them  tors,  or  evade  their  just  demands,  bv  any  of  d» 

to  possession.    The  wife  also  acquires  by  mar-  acts  specified  in  the  several  acts  of  bankruptcy, 

riage,  a  property  in  her  paraphernalia.  doth  thereby  commit  an  act  of  bamkmptcy-  Tbe 

By  forfeittire  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  buikniptf » 

the  rignt  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  nr  as  they  affect  the  bankrupt  himself,  aie  prioo 

from  one  man  to  another,  either  in  part  or  to-  pally  by  1.  Petition ;  2.  Commission ;  3.  Deda* 

talljr.    Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arise  from  con-  ration ;  4.  Choice  of  assignees ;    5.  Hie  biiik- 

viction  of,  1.  Treason,  and  misprision  thereof;  nipt's  surrender;  6.  His  examination;  7.  Uj 

2.  Felony;  3.  Excusable  bomicioe ;  4.  Outlawry  discovery;  8.  His  certificate ;  9.  Hisallowaoa- 

for  treason  or  felony;  5.  Flight;  6.  Standing  The  property  of  a  bankrupt's  peivonal  estate «» 

mute ;  7.  Atrocious  contempts,  as  assaults  on  a  immediately  upon  the  act  of  bankniptcy,  vestri 

Jttdge  and  batteries,  sitting  the  courts;  8.  Pr»-  by  construction  of  law  in  the  assignees,  and  tbct. 

muoire ;  9.  Pretended  prophecies;  10.  OwUng;  wheu  they  have  collected  sufficient  for  the  pa^ 

11.  Residing  abroad   of  artificers;    12.  Chal-  pose,  distribute  it  by  equal  dividends  among a!i 

lenges  to  fight  for  debts  at  play.  •  the  creditors.    See  Bak  erupt. 

%  judffmnt  consequent  on  a  suit  at  law  a        By  Te$tamenS  and  Adminkiraiwn. — Coace^ 

roan  may,  in  some  cases,  not  only  recover,  but  ing  testaments  and  administrations,  coosido^ 

originallv  acquire  a  right  to  personal  property,  jointly,  are  to  be  observed  1.  Tbeir  originalf**^ 

As,  .1.  To  penalties,  recoveiable  b^  action  po-  antiquity;  2.  Who  may  make  a  testameot;  3. 

pular ;  2.  Damages;  3.  To  costs  of  suit  Its  natwe  and  incidents ;  4.  What  are  exentofl 

Bv  g^h  grta^tiy  and  coniracti.    A  grant  or  and  administrators ;  5.  Their  office  and  dutf  • 
gift  laa  voluntary  conveyance  of  a  chattel,  per-        TeUamenti  have  subsisted  in  England  imii^ 

sonal  in  possession,  without  any  consideration  morially ;  whereby  the  deceased  was  at  liberty 

or  equivalent     A  contract  is  an  agreement,  to  dispose  of  his  personal  estate,  leseniitf  j^ 

upon  sufficient  consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  ciently  to  his  wife  and  children  their  f^*^"*!* 

a  particular  thing ;  and,  by  such  contract,  any  part  of  his  effects.    The  goods  of  intestattt  oe- 

personal  property,  either  in  possession  or  in  longed  anciently  to  the  king,  who  granted  thfo 

action,  may  be  transferred.    Contracts  may  be  to  the  prelates  to  be  disposed  of  in  pious  b^. 

either  express  or  implied,  either  executed  or  but,  on  their  abuse  of  tliis  trust  in  the  ^^'^^J^ 

evecutoiy.  I'wpecy,  the  legislature  compelletl  them  to  dd*" 
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gate  their  power  to  admmiitratan  expressly  pro*    chise  or  ofRce :  to  whicli,  if  a  false  cause  be 
vided  by  law.  returned,  the  remedy  is  by  traTerse,  or  by  action 

All  persons  may  make  a  testament,  unless  dis-    on  the  case  for  damages ;  and  in  consequence 
abled  oy,  1.  Want  of  discretion;  2.  Want  of    a  peremptory  mandamus  or  writ  of  restitution, 
iree-will;  3.  Criminal  conduct.  2.  Of  usuries  to  the  abtolute  rightt  of  per- 

Testaments  are  the  legal  declarations  of  a  torn. — ^Injuries  to  the  rights  of  persons  are,  1. 
man's  intentions,  which  he  wilb  to  be  performed  Injuries  to  the  absolute ;  2.  Injuries  to  the  rela- 
after  his  death :  These  are,  1.  Written ;  2.  Nun-    tive,  rights  of  persons. 

cupative.  The  absolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  1. 

An  execMtor  is  he  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will    Personal  security ;'  2.  Personal  liberty ;  3.  Pri- 

commits  the  execution  thereof.  vate  property.    To  which  the  iniuries  must  be 

AdnmdUraton  are,  1.  Durante  minore  state  correspondent. 
of  an  infiint  executor  or  administrator ;  2.  Cum  (1.)  Penonal  tecurity, — Injuries  to  personal 
testamento  annexo,  when  no  executor  is  named,  security  are,  1 .  Against  a  man's  life ;  2.  Against 
or  the  executor  refuses  to  act;  3.  General  ad-  his  limbs;  3.  Against  his  body ;  4.  Against  his 
ministrators,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  of  health;  5.  Against  his  reputation.  The  first 
Edward  III.  and  lienry  VIIL ;  4.  Administra-  must  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  chapter, 
tors  de  bonis  non;  when  a  former  executor  or  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body  are,  1. Threats; 
administrator  dies  without  completing  his  trust     2.  Assault ;  3.  Battery ;  4.  Wounding ;  5.  May- 

The  office  and  duty  of  executors,  and,  in  hem. 
many  points,  of  administrators  also,  are,  1.  To  The  remedy  for  these  injuries  is  by  action  of 
bury  tne  deceased ;  2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  trespass,  ri  et  armis ;  for  damages.  The  mode 
take  administration ;  3.  To  make  an  inventory ;  of  procedure,  before  the  several  courts  in  which 
4.  To  collect  the  goods  and  chattels ;  5.  To  pay  ivdress  may  be  obtained,  will  be  stated  in  a  sub- 
debts,  olMervingthe  rules  of  prioriw ;  6.  To  pay  sequent  chapter;  but  it  will  be  found  convenient 
legacies,  either  general  or  specific  if  they  be  to  point  out  the  general  nature  of  each  remedy 
vested  and  not  lapsed;  7.  To  distribute  the  un-  in  connexion  with  the  injury  to  which  it  applies, 
divided  surplus,  according  to  the  statute  of  dis-  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholesome  prao- 
tributions.  tices,  are  remedied  by  a  special  action  of  tres- 

^         TTT     i^    T  V^^  0°  ^s  case,  for  damages. 

Chap.  III.-Op  Injuries  belatimg  to         "injuries  to  rcpiitationaJe,  1.  Slanderous  and 

Fkasons.  malicious  words.    The  remedy  is  by  action  on 

1.  Of  ir^vries  proceeding  fromy  or  affecting  the  the  case,  for  damages;  2.  Libels;  for  which  a 
crown. — Injuries  to  which  the  crown  is  a  party  similar  remedy  is  provided ;  3.  For  malicious 
are,  1.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggressor;  3.  proeecutions.  The  remedy  is  by  action  of  con- 
Where  the  crown  is  the  suiferer.  Some  of  these  spiracy,  or  on  the  case,  for  damages, 
relate  to  injuries  of  property  as  well  as  personal  (2.)  Penonal  liberty, — ^The  injury  to  personal 
rights;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  class  them  all  liberty  is  false  imprisonment  llie  remedies 
under  the  present  head.  are,  1.  By  writ  of,  1st,  Mainprize;  2ndly,  Odio 

The  crown  is  the  aggressor,  whenever  it  is  in    etaiia;     3dly,    Homine     replegiando;    4thlyy 
possession  of  any  property  to  which  the  subject    Habeas  corpus ;  to  remove  the  wrong ;  2.  By 
lias  a  right     This  is  remedied,  1.  By  petition    action  of  trespass;  to  recover  damages, 
of  right;  where  the  right  .is  grounded  on  fects        (3.)  Jiiftriet  to   private  property.     See  the 
disclosed  in  the  petition  itself;  2.  By  monstmns    next  chapter. 

de  droit ;  where  the  claim  is  grounded  on  facts,  3.  Oj  the  injtaie$  to  the  relative  rightt  of 
already  appearing  on  record.  The  effect  of  both  sersoiu.— Injuries  to  relative  rights  afi'ect,  i. 
which  is  to  remove  the  hands  or  possession  of  Husbands ;  2.  Parents ;  3.  Guardians ;  4. 
the  king.  Masters. 

Where  the  crown  is  the  sufferer,  the  king's  (1.)  Hutbanda — Injuries  to  a  husband  are,  1. 
lemedies  are,  1.  By  such  common  law  actions  as  Abduction,  or  taking  away  his  wife.  The  rem^ 
are  consistent  with  the  royal  dignity ;  2.  By  dy  provided  by  the  law  is  by  action  of  trespasi, 
inquest  of  office,  to  recover  possession :  which,  de  uxore  rapt&  et  abductft;  to  recover  possession 
when  found,  gives  the  king  his  right  by  solemn  of  his  wifo,  and  damages;  2.  Criminal  conver- 
matter  of  record ;  but  may  afterwards  be  tra-  sation  with  her.  The  remedy  for  which  is  by 
versed  by  the  subject;  3.  By  writ  of  scire  facias,  action  on  the  case,  for  damages;  3.  Beating  her. 
to  repeal  the  king's  patent  or  srant ;  4.  By  in-  For  which  a  remedy  is  provided  by  action  on 
formation  of  intrusion,  to  give  damages  for  any  the  case,  or  in  trespass,  per  quod  consortium 
trespass  on  tiie  lands  of  the  crown;  or  of  debt,  amisit;  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  husband, 
to  recover  monies  due  upon  contract,  or  forfeited  or  a  joint  action  of  trespass  by  the  husband  and 
by  the  breach  of  any  penal  statute ;  or  sometimes    wife. 

in  the  latter  cases  by  information  in  rem :  all  of  (2.)  Farenit  and  gvarriunu.— The  injury  to  a 
which  informations  are  filed  in  the  exchequer,  parent  or  guardian  is  the  abduction  of  their 
ex  officio,  by  the  king's  attorney-general ;  5.  children  or  wards.  The  remedy  for  which  is  by 
By  writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  information  in  the  an  action  of  tfespass,  de  fiiiis  vel  custodiis  rapfit 
nature  of  such  writ ;  to  seize  into  the  king's  vel  abductis,  to  recover  poaaession  of  them,  and 
hands  any  franchise  usurped  by  the  subject,  or    damages. 

o  oust  a  usurper  from  ary  public  office;  6.  (3.)  Jlosferf. — Injuries  to  a  roaster  are,  1.  He- 
By  writ  of  mandamus,  unless  cause  be  shown,  taining  his  servants.  For  which  the  law  haa 
to  admit  or  restore  any  person  entitled  to  a  fran-    provided  a  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  for 
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Of  the   tUU    to    penonal  property,-^ The  The  consideration  of  cootracts  is,  l.Asw 

title  to  things  personal  may  be  acquired  or  lost  consideration ;    9.    A  valuable  considenui 

by,  1.  Occupancy;  2.  Prerogative;  3.  Custom;  which  is,  1.  Do^  ttt  de$;  2.  FadOf  ut  faem;'i 

4.  Succession;  5.  Marriage;  6.  Forfeiture;  7.  FadOfUtdei;  4,  Do,  ui  fadaa. 

Judgment;  8.  Gift  or  grant;   9.  Contract;  10.  The  most  usual  species  of  personal  coctrr 

Bankruptcy;   11.  Testament;   12.  Administra-  are,    1.  Sale  or  exchange;    2.   Bailmcot; 

Uon.  Hiring  or  borrowing ;   4.  Debt.     Sale  or  e 

By  occupancy.     Occupancy  still  gives  the  change  is  a  transmutation  of  property  from  :i 

tir&t  occupant  a  right  to  tliose  few  things  which  man  to  another,  in  consideiation  of  soim  r 

have  no  legal  owner,  or  which  are  incapable  of  compense  in  value.    Bailment  is  the  delifei 

permanent  ownership.     Such  as,  1.  Groods  of  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  eif»re& 

alien  enemies ;  2.  Things  found ;  3.  The  benefit  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfuUr  {k 

of  the  elements;  .4.  Animals,  fene  naturse;  5.  formed  by  the  bailee.    Hiring  or  borrowing u 

Emblements ;  6.  Things  gained  by  accession ;  7.  contract,  whereby  the  possession  of  cbatte L* 

By  confusion ;  8.  Literary  property.  transferred  for  a  particular  time,  on  conditK 

By  prerogative  is  vested  in  the  crown,  or  its  that  the  identical  goods  (or  sometina  tbf 

grantees,  the  propertv  of  the  royal  revenue;  and  value)  be  restored  at  the  time  appointed,  t-: 

also  the  property  of  all  game  in  the  kingdom,  ther  with  (in  case  of  hiring)  a  stipend  or  pr 

with  the  right  of  pursuing  and  taking  it  for  the  use.    This  price  being  calculated  to  a 

By  euttomf  obtainmg  in  particular  places,  a  swer  the  hazard,  as  well  as  the  inconvenjeoeei 

right  may  be  acquired  in  chatteb ;    the  most  lending,  gives  birth  to  the  doctrine  of  iotert 

usual  of  which  customs  are  those  relating  to,  1.  or  usury  upon  loans ;  and  conseqaently  to  t: 

Heriots ;  2.  Mortuaries ;  3.  Heirlooms.    Heriots  doctrine  ot  bottomry  or  respondentia  aod  n 

are  either  heriotrservice,  which  differs  little  from  surance.    Debt  is  any  contract  whereby  dom 

a  rent;  or  heriot-custom,  which  is  a  customary  becomes  due  to  the  creditor:  this  is,  1.  Adei 

tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  of  record ;  2.  A  debt  upon  special  cootnct;  i 

lords  of  the  fee,  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of  A  debt  upon  simple  contract ;  which  bst  ir 

lands.    Mortuaries  are  a  customary  gift,  due  to  eludes  paper  credit,  or  bills  of  exchai^  231 

the  minister,  in  many  parishes,  on  the  death  of  promissory  notes. 

his  parishioners.    Heir-looms  are  such  personal  By  bawcntptcy.    Herein  may  be  coDsikRi 

chattels  as  descend  by  special  custom  to  the  heir,  1.  Who  may  become  a  bankrupt ;  2.  The  kc 

along  with  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestor.  whereby  he  may  become  a  baiikrupt;  3.  T^ 

By  jucottfion,  the  right  of  chattels  is  also  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bankrapt;  i 

vested  in  corporations  aggregate,  and  likewise  How  his  property  is  transferred  thereby.  ^• 

in  such  corporations  sole  as  are  the  heads  and  sons  of  full  age,  using  the  trade  of  merduDdae, 

representatives  of  bodies  aggregate.  by  buying  and  selling,  and  seeking  their  lirtlr 

By  marriagp  the  chattels  of  the  wife  are  vested  hood  thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrapb  fer 

in  the  husband,  in  the  same  degree  of  property,  debts  of  a  sufficient  amount 

and  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  wife,  when  A  trader  who  endeavours  to  avoid  hb  cred>- 

sole,  had  over  them,  provided  he  reduces  them  tors,  or  evade  their  just  demands,  by  any  of  tbe 

to  possession.    The  wife  also  acquires  by  mar-  acts  specified  in  the  several  acts  of  bankniptty, 

riaae,  a  property  in  her  paraphernalia.  doth  thereby  commit  an  act  ofbrndcmpUy.  1^ 

hy  forfntwre  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  b9uiknip|«  * 

the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  nr  as  they  affect  the  bankrupt  himself,  are  pnno* 

from  one  man  to  another,  either  in  part  or  to-  pally  by  1.  Petition;  2.  Commission;  3.  Decia- 

talljr.    Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arise  from  con-  ration ;  4.  Choice  of  assignees ;   5.  The  bank* 

viction  o^  1.  Treason,  and  misprision  thereof;  rupt's  surrender;  6.  His  eiamioation;  7.  Uii 

2.  Felony;  3.  Excusable  homicioe;  4.  Outlawry  discovery;  8.  His  certificate ;  9.  Hisallomoce. 

for  treason  or  felony ;  5.  Flight ;  6.  Standing  The  property  of  a  bankrupt's  personal  estate  is. 

mute ;  7.  Atrocious  contempts,  as  assaults  on  a  immraiately  upon  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  Tested 

judge  and  batteries,  sitting  the  courts;  8.  Pre-  by  construction  of  law  in  the  assignees,  sod  thei'. 

muiiire ;  9.  Pretended  prophecies ;  10.  Owling;  when  they  have  collected  sufficient  for  the  pu[- 

1 1.  Residing  abroad  of  artificers ;    12.  ChaU  pose,  distribute  it  by  equal  diridends  amoog  ■ 

lenses  to  fight  for  debts  at  play. .  the  creditors.    See  Bankrupt. 

By  judgment  consequent  on  a  suit  at  law  a  By  Testament  and  Admmktration.'-^w^ 

mac  may,  in  some  cases,  not  only  recover,  but  ing  testaments  and  administrations,  oopsit^ 

originallv  acquire  a  right  to  personal  property,  jointly,  are  to  be  observed  1.  Tbeir  origins' 

As,.l.  To  penalties,  recoverable  hr  action  po-  antiquity;  2.  Who  may  make  a  testame 

pular ;  2.  Damages;  3.  To  costs  of  suit.  Its  natore  and  incidents;  4.  \¥hatare  ev 

By  gifttf  grantt,  and  contractt.    A  grant  or  and  administrators ;  5.  Their  oiBce  and  •' 

gift  is4L  voluntary  conveyance  of  a  chattel,  per-  Teetamenti  have  subsisted  in  Englar  ' 

sonal  in  possession,  without  any  consideration  morially ;  whereby  the  deceased  was 

or  equivalent     A  contract  is  an  agreement,  to  dispose  of  his  personal  estate,  les* 

upon  sufficient  consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  ciently  to  his  wife  and  children  their 

a  particular  thing ;  and,  by  such  contract,  any  part  of  his  effects.    The  goods  of  ii. 

personal  property,  either  in  possession  or  in  Ionised  anciently  to  the  king,  ^^Wg: 

action,  may  be  transferred.    Contracts  may  be  to  the  prelates  to  be  disposed  stlh 

either  express  or  implied,  either  executed  or  but«  on  their  abuse  of  tna  MP^ 

executory.  poi*ry»  l^e  legisl^* —        "*'* 


-^.^  gate tWir powR to 
U^^   videdbyVav. 


Testaments  ue  tbe  Vepl 
man's  intentiom,  tdndi  ^ 


r' 


Q,  ^1^      Ail  peisoos  mvf  make  a 
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damages ;  2.  Beating  them;  the  remedy  ia  which  remedy  is  in  damages;  by  an  action  on  the n» 
case  is  by  action  on  the  case  or  in  trespass,  per  on  the  implied  assumpsits,  1.  Of  a  quantam  cie> 
quod  serritium  amisit,  for  damages.  ruit;  2.   Of  a  quantum  valebat;  3.  Of  money 

expended  for  another ;  4.  Of  receiving  money 

Chap.  IV.— Injuries  relatImo  to  to  another's  \ise ;  5.  Of  an  insimul  compute- 

Property.  sent,  on  an  account  stated  (the  remedy  on  ac- 

1.  Of  it^uriet  to  personal  property. — Personal    count  unstated  being  by  action  of  account);  6. 

property  is  either  in  possession  or  in  action.    Of  performing  one's  duty,  in  any  employment, 

Injuries  to  personal  property  in  possession  are,    with  integrity,  diligence,  and  skill.     In  some  of 

1.  By  dispossession;  2.  By  damage,  while  the    which  cases  an  action  of  deceit  (or  on  the  case 

owner  remains  in  possession.  in  nature  of  deceit)  will  lie. 

(1.)  Difpofftfisiofi.— Dispossession  may  be  2.  O^  ii^unet  to  real  property. — Injuries  af- 
effected,  1.  By  an  unlawful  taking;  2.  By  an  fecting  real  property  are,  1.  Ouster;  2.  Trespass; 
unlawftil  detaining.  3.  Nuisance ;    4.  Waste ;    5.  Subtraction ;  6 

In  this  place,  as  in  the  chapter  respecting    Disturbance, 
personal  injuries,  we  refer  to  a  subsequent  part       (1.)  Di^oueuion  of  freehold. — Ouster  is  the 
of  the  treatise  for  an  account  of  the  mode  of  amotion  of  possession;  and  is,  1.  From  fieeholds; 
redress,  and  the  courts  in  which  it  is  to  be    2.  From  chattels  real. 

sought;  but  we  shall  find  it  convenient  briefly       Ouster  from  freeholds  is  effected  by,  1.  Abate- 
to  notice, along  with  each  species  of  injury,  the    ment;  2.;  Intrusion;  3.  Disseisin;  4.  Discon- 
general  kind  of  remedy  which  the  law  affords ;    tinuance ;  5.  Deforcement 
reaenring  the  details  of  procedure  for  the  fifth       Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  the 
chapter.  death  of  the  ancestor,  before  the  heir. 

For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chattels  Intrusion  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  i 
personal,  the  remedy  is,  1.  Actual  restitution,  particular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  bdbie 
which  in  case  of  a  wrongfful  distress  is  obtained  nim  in  remainder  or  in  reversion, 
by  action  of  replevin;  2;  Satisfaction  in  dam-  Disseisin  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that 
ages  :  1st,  in  the  case  of  rescous,  by  action  of  is  seised  of  the  freehold, 
rescous,  pound  breach,  or  on  the  case :  2dly,  Discontinuance  is  where  the  tenant  in  tail,  or 
in  case  of  other  unlawful  takings,  by  action  of  the  husband  of  a  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger 
trespass  or  trover.  estate  of  the  land  than  the  law  allows. 

For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully       Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  fiee- 
taken,  the  remedy  is  also,  1.  Actual  restitution ;    hold  from  him  who  has  the  property,  but  who 
by  action  of  replevin  or  detinue.  2.  Satisfaction    never  had  the  possession, 
in  damages :  by  action  on  the  case,  for  trover       The  universal  remedy  for  all  these  injuries  is 
and  conversion.  restitution  or  delivery  of  possession  ;  and  some- 

(2.)  Damage, — ^For  damage  to  personal  pro-  times  damages  for  the  detention,  lliis  is  effect- 
perty  while  m  the  owner^s  possession,  the  re-  ed,  1.  By  mere  entry;  2.  By  action  possessory; 
medy  is  in  damages;  by  action  of  trespass  vi    3.  By  writ  of  right. 

et  armis,  in  case  the  act  be  immediately  inju-  Mere  entry  on  lands,  by  him  who  has  the  ap- 
rious ;  or  by  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  to  re-  parent  right  of  possession,  will  (if  peaceable)  di- 
dress  consequential  damage.  vest  the  mere  possession  of  a  wrong  doer.     But 

Injuries  to  personal  property,  in  action,  arise  forcible  entries  are  remedied  by  immediate  resti- 
by  breach  of  contracts,  1.  Express;  2.  Implied,  tution,  to  be  given  by  a  justice  of  the  peac«. 
Breaches  of  express  contracts  are,  1.  By  non-  Where  the  wrong  doer  has  not  only  mere  pos- 
payment  of  debts ;  the  remedies  for  which  are,  session,  but  also  an  apparent  right  of  possession, 
1st,  Specific  payment ;  recoverable  by  action  of  this  may  be  divested  by  him  who  has  the  actual 
debt;  2dly,  oamages  fbr  non-payment ;  recover-  right  of  possession  by  means  of  the  possessory 
able  by  action  on  2ie  case.  2.  By  non-perform-  actions  of  writ  of  entry  or  assise, 
anoe  of  covenants.  In  which  case  remedy  is  by  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  action,  which  disproTes 
action  of  covenant,  Ist,  to  recover  damages,  in  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  showing  the  unlavrfal 
covenants  personal;  2dly,  to  compel  performance,  means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  pos- 
in  covenants  real.  3.  By  non-performance  of  session.  And  it  may  be  brought  either  aisfainst 
promises,  or  assumpsits.  And  here  the  remedy  the  wrong  doer  himself,  or  in  the  degrees  called 
is  by  action  on  the  case,  for  damages.  the  per,  &e  per  and  cui,  and  the  post.    These 

Implied  contracts  are  such  as  arise,  1.  From    writs  of  entry,  however,  are  not  now  in  use. 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  government ;   2.       An  assise  is  a  real  action,  which  proves  the 
From  reason  and  the  construction  of  law.  title  of  the  demandant  by  showing  his  own  or 

Breaches  of  contracts,  implied  in  the  nature  of  his  ancestor's  possession ;  and  it  may  be  brought 
government,  are  by  the  non-payment  of  money  either  to  remedy  abatements,  viz.  the  assise  of 
which  the  laws  have  directed  to  be  paid.  In  mort  d'ancestor,  &c. ;  or  to  remedy  recent  dfs- 
these  cases  the  remedy  is  by  action  of  debt  seisins,  viz.  the  assise  of  novel  disseisin.  But 
(which  in  such  cases  is  frequently  a  popular,  these  writs  have  also  fallen  into  disuse.  Where 
frequently  a  qui  tam,  action),  to  compel  the  spe-  the  wrong  doer  has  gained  the  actual  right  of 
cific  pajrment ;  or,  sometinies,  by  action  on  the  possession,  he  who  has  the  right  of  property  can 
case,  for  damages.  only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  some 

Breaches  of  contracts  implied  in  reason,  and  writ  of  a  similar  nature.  As,  1.  Where  such 
construction  of  law,  are  by  the  non-performance  right  of  possession  is  gained  by  the  discontinue 
«f  legal  presumptive  assumpsits :  for  which  the    ance  of  tenant  in  tail     The  remedy  for  the  righ! 
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of  propeny  is  by  ^rit  of  fonnedon.    3.  Where  damages,  by  assise  of  naisance ;  3.  Like  remoTa) 

gained  by  recovery  in  a  possessory  action,  liad  and  damages,  by  writ  of  quod  permittat  proster- 

against  tenants  of  particular  estates  by  their  own  nere.    The  remedy  usually  adopted  is  by  action 

default.    The  remedy  is  by  writ  of  quod  ei  de-  on  the  case,  the  others  have  fallen  into  disuse, 

forceat.    3.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  pos*  (4.)  Cf  watte. — Waste  is  a  spoil  and  destnic- 

sessory  action  had  upon  the  merits.    4.  Where  tion  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  injury  of  him 

gained  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  remedy,  who  hath,  1.  An  immediate  interest,  as  by  right 

in  both  cases,  is  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the  of  common  in  the  lands ;  2.  The  remainder  or 

highest  writ  in  the  law,  which  is  now  the  general  reversion  of  the  inheritance, 
mode  of  proceeding  in  a  real  action  and  of       The  remedies  for  a  commoner  are  restitution 

which  there  have  been  several  recent  instances.  and  damages,  by  assise  of  common :  or  damages 

Ditpo$te$non  of  chattels  real. — Ouster  from  only,  by  action  on  the  case;  the  former  of  which 

chattels  real  is,  1.  From  estates  by  statute  and  remedies  has  become  obsolete.    The  remedy  for 

elegit;  2.  From  an  estate  for  years.  him  in  remainder  or  reversion  is,  1.  Preventive, 

Ouster  from  estates  by  statute,  or  elegit,  is  by  writ  of  estrepement  at  law,  or  injunction  out 

effected  by  a  kind  of  disseisin.    "Die  remedy  for  of  chancery,  to  stay  waste ;   2.  Corrective,  by 

which  is  restitution  and  damages ;  by  assise  of  action  of  waste,  to  recover  the  place  wasted  and 

novel  disseisin,  or  usually  by  scire  &cias  and  re-  damages ;  or  by  action  on  the  case  for  damages 

extent.  only.    The  writ  of  estrepement  is  now  disused. 

Ouster  from  an  estate  for  years,  is  effected  by  (5.)  Of  tubtraction, — Subtraction  is  when  one 

a  like  disseisin  or  ejectment,  and  the  remedy  is  who  owes  services  to  another,  withdraws  or  neg-* 

also  by  restitution  and  damages ;  1.  By  writ  of  lects  to  perform  them.    This  may  be,  1.  Of  rents 

ejectione  firms;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra  and  other  services,  due  by  tenure;  2.  Of  those 

terminum.  due  by  custom. 

A  writ  of  ejectione  firms,  or  action  of  trespass  For  subtraction  of  ren^  and  services  due  by 

in  ejectment,  lieth  where  lands,  &c.,  are  let  for  a  tenure,  the  remedy  is,  1.  By  distress,  to  compel 

term  of  years,  and  the  lessee  is  ousted  or  ejected  the  payment  or  performance ;  2.  By  action  of 

from  his  term;  in  which  case  he  shall  recover  debt;  3.  By  assise;  4.  By  writ  de  consuetudi- 

possession  of  his  term  and  damages.  nibus  et  servitiis,  to  compel  the  payment ;  5.  ^y 

This  is  now  the  usual  method  of  trying  titles  writ  of  cessavit ;  and,  6.  By  writ  of  right  sur 

to  land,  instead  of  an  action  real:  viz.  By  1.  disclaimer;  to   recover   the  land  itself.      The 

The  claimant's  making  an  actual  or  supposed  distraint  and  action  are  the  usual  remedies, 

lease  upon  the  land  to  the  plaintiff;    2.  The  To  remedy  the  oppression  of  the  lord,  the  law 

plaintiff^s  actual  or  supposed  entry  thereupon ;  has  also  given,  1 .  The  writ  of  ne  injust^  vexes ; 

3.  His  actual  or  supposed  ouster  and  ejectment  2.  The  writ  of  mesne. 

by  the  defendant     For  which  injury  tins  action  For  subtraction  of  services  due  bv  custom, 

is  brought  either  against  the  tenant,  or  (more  the  remedy  is,  1 .  By  writ  of  secta  ad  molendi- 

usually)  against  some  casual  or  fictitious  ejector ;  num,  fumum  torrale,  &c.,  to  compel  the  per- 

in  whose  stead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de-  formance  and  recover  damages ;  2.  By  action 

fendant,  on  condition  that  the  lease,  entry,  and  on  the  case ;  for  damages  only.    The  latter  is  the 

ouster,  be  confessed,  and  that  nothing  else  he  ordinary  remedy  in  use. 

disputed  but  the  merits  of  the  title  claimed  by  (6.)  Of  iiisfur6anre.— Disturbance  is  the  bin* 

the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  dering  or  disquieting  the  owners  of' an  incor- 

A  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  poreal  hereditament,  in  the  regular  and  lawful 

fiction  of  a  similar  nature;   only  not  brought  enjoyment  of  it.    Disturbances  are,  1.  Of  fran- 

against  the  wrong  doer  or  ejector  nimself,  but  chises;  2.  Of  commons;   3.  Of  ways;    4.  Of 

such  as  are  in  possession  under  his  title.    But  tenure;  5.  Of  patronage, 

this  writ  has  now  become  wholly  obsolete.  Distuibance  of  franchises  is  remedied  by  a 

(2.)  Of  tretpatt. — Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  special  action  on  the  case;  for  damages, 

and  damage  done  to  another's  lands,  by  one's  Disturbance  of  common  is,  (l.)Intercommon- 

self,  or  one's  cattle ;  without  any  lawful  autho-  ing  without  right.    The, remedy  given  for  whicli 

rity,  or  cause  of  justification :  which  is  called  a  is  in  damages ;  by  an  action  on  the  case,  or  of 

breach  of  his  close.    The  remedy  for  which  is  in  trespass :  besides  distress,  damage  feasant :    to 

damages ;  bv  an  action  of  trespass,  quare  clausum  compel  satisfaction. 

fregit:  besides  that  of  distress,  damage  feasant.  (2.)  Surcharging  the  common.    The  remedies 

But  unless  the  title  to  the  land  came  chie6y  in  for  which  are  distress,  damage  feasant ;  to  com- 

qnestion,  or  the  trespass  was  wilful  or  malicious,  pel  satisfaction ;  action  on  the  case,  for  damages ; 

the  plaintiff  (if  the  aamages  be  under  40i.) shall  or,  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture;   to  ap- 

lecover  no  more  costs  than  damages.  portion  the  common,  and  writ  de  secandU  su- 

(3.)  Of  rmuance. — Nuisance,  or  annoyance,  is  peroneratione ;    for  the   supernumerary  cattle, 

any  thing  that  worketh  damage  or  inconvenience :  and  damages.    In  these  cases,  also,  the  common 

and  it  is  either  a  public  and  common  nuisance,  remedy  is   by  distraint  or  action;  the  others 

or  a  private  nuisance ;  which  is  any  thing  done  having  become  obsolete, 

to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  1.  The  corporeal;  (3.)  Inclosure  or  obstruction.    The  remedies 

2.  The  incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another.  for  which  are  by  restitution  of  the  common,  and 

The  remeoies  for  a  private  nuisance,  besides  damages ;   by  assise  of  a  novel  disseisin,  and 

that  of  abatement,  are  1.  Damages,  by  action  on  by  writ  of  quod  permittat :   or  damages  only ; 

the  case ;  which  also  lies  for  special  prejudice  by  action  on  the  case.    The  latter  is  the  only  re- 

by  a  public  nuisance ;  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  medy  now  in  use. 
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Disturbance  of  ways  is  the  obstruction,  1.  Of       The  instruments  by  which  these  remedies  mjr 

n  way  in  gross,  by  the  owner  of  the  land ;   2.  be  '  obtained   are  suits  or  actions :  which  an 

Of  a  way  appendant,  by  a  stranger.    And  the  defined  to  be  legal  demands  of  one's  right 
remedy  for  both  is  by  damages^  obtained  in  an        Redress,  that  is  effected  by  the  act  both  of  the 

action  in  the  case.  law  and  of  the  parties,  is  by  suit  or  action  in  the 

Disturbance  of  tenure,  by  driring  away  te-  courts  of  justice, 
nants,  is  remedied  by  a  special  action  on  the        Herein  may  be  considered,  1.  The  courts 

case,  for  damages.  themselves ;  2.  The   cognisance  of  wroogi  or 

Disturbance  of  patronage  is  the  hindrance  of  injuries   therein.      And,  of   conits,   1.  Tlteir 

a  patron  to  present  nis  clerk  to  a  benefice,  whereof  nature  and  incidents ;  2.  Their  several  species, 
usurpation  within  six  months  is  now  become  a        A  court  is  a  place  wherein  justice  is  judicoUjr 

species.  administered  by  officers  deiesated  by  the  croivn; 

Disturben  may  be,  1.  The  pseudo-patron,  by  being  a  court  either  of  record  or  not  of  record, 
his  wrongful  presentation ;   2.  His  clerk,  by  de-        Incident  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintiff,  defeod- 

manding  institution;  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refusing  ant,  and  judge:    and  there  are  also  uioallj 

the  clerk  of  the  true  patron.  attorneys ;  and  advocates  or  counsel,  viz.  either 

The  remedies  are,  1.  By  assise  of  darrein  pre-  barristers  or  serjeants  at  law. 
sentment;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit;  to  com-        (1.)  Ofcourt$  m  |^enera/.— Courts  of  justice, 

pel  institution  and  recover  damages,  consequent  with  regard  to    their    several  species,  are,  1. 

to  which  are  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravit,  Of  a  public,  or  general  jurisdiction  throttghcut 

and  quare  non  admisit,  for  luosequent  damages;  the   realm;  2.  Of  a  private,   or  special  jura- 

3.  By  vrrit  of  right  of  advowson ;  to  compel  in-  diction. 

fltitution,  or  establish  the  permanent  right.    The        Public  courts  of  justice  are,  1.  The  courts  d 

writ  of  quare  impedit  is  now,  however,  the  only  common  law  and  equity;  2.  The  ecdesiaatical 

remedy  in  use.  courts;  3.  The  military  courts;  4.  ThemaritiDe 

courts. 
Chap.  V.— Of  Reitediea  for  Injuries,  and        The  general  and  public  courts  of  commoo 

Mode  of  Pbocedurb.  1^^  ^nd  equity  are,  1.  The  court  of  piepoodie; 

2.  The  court  baron;  3.  The   hundred  cooit; 

The  redress  of  civil  injuries  is  one  prin  cipal  4.  The  county  court ;  5.  The  court  of  coot- 
object  of  the  laws  of  England.  This  redress  is  mon  pleas ;  6.  The  court  of  king's  bach; 
effected,  1.  By  the  mere  act  of  the  parties ;  2.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer;  8.  The  court  of 
By  the  mere  operation  of  law;  3.  By  both  chancery  (which  two  last  are  courU  of  equity  as 
together,  or  suit  in  courts.  well    as    law);    9     The    court    of  excbeqwr 

1.  Ofredreu  6y  tke  mere  act  of  the  par/iei.—  chamber;  10.  The  house  of  peers,  to  which 
Redress,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  is  that  may  be  added  as  auxiliaries,  11.  The  courts  of 
which  arises,  1.  From  the  sole  act  of  the  party  assize  and  nisi  prius. 

injured;    2.    From  the   joint  act  of   all   the        (f.)    Of  courit  eccJesiaf/ica/.— Ecdesiastiol 

PAi^i^-  courts  which  were  separated  from  the-temponl 

Of  the  first  sort  are,  1.  Defence  of  one's  self  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or  courts  Cbristiaa, 

or  relations;  2.  Recaption  of  goods;   3.  En-  are,  1 .  The  court  of  the  archdeacon.  2.Thccowt 

try  on  lands  and  tenements;  4.  Abatement  of  of  the  bishop's  consistory.  3.  The  court  of  sictts. 

nuisances ;    5.   Distress  for  rent,    for  suit  or  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.    5.  The  prerogatiTt 

service,  for  amercements,  for  damage,  or  for  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7.  The  court  of  mie* 
divers  statutable  penalties,  made  of  such  things        Remediet  in  the  eccUsuuticai   coKrti.^l>* 

only  as  are  legally  distrainable ;  and  taken  and  juries  cognizable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ait, 

disposed  of  according  to  the  due  course  of  law ;  1.  Pecuniary.  2.  Matrimonial.  3.  Testaneotarr. 
6.  Seising  of  heriote,  &c.  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  cogniable,  ait.  I. 

Of  the  second  sort  ,are,  1 .  Accord ;  2.  Ar-  Subtraction  of  tithes ;  for  which  the  remedy  ii  by 

bitration.  suit  to  compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivaleot; 

2.  Ofredreu  by  the  mere  operation  oflaw.^  and  also  their  double  value.  2.  Non-niyneotrf 
Redress,  effected  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  ecclesiastical  dues,  the  remedy  for  which  is  bf 
is,  1.  In  the  case  of  retainer,  where  a  creditor  suit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliation,  for  which  tk 
is  executor  or  administrator,  and  is  thereupon  remedy  is  by  suit  for  restitution.  4.  Dilapidi- 
allowed  to  reUin  his  own  debt;  2.  In  the  case  tions,  the  remedy  for  which  is  by  suit  for  d>> 
of  remitter,  where  one  who  has  had  a  good  title  mages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the  church,  &C.,  asd 
to  lands,  &c.,  comes  into  possession  by  a  bad  non-pajrment  of  cnureh-rates,  for  wluch  the  l^ 
one,  and  is  thereupon  remitted  to  his  ancient  medy  is  by  suit  to  compel  ihem. 

good  title,  which  protecU  his  ill-acquired  pos-        Matrimoniid  injuries,  are,    1.  Jactitatioit  d 

•••^^^  marriage,  in  which  the  remedy  is  bv  suit  fer 

3.  Of  redrea  in  courtt  of  ;«f<«cf.— Injuries  perpetual  silence.  2.  Subtnction  of  coojugii 
between  subject  and  subject,  cognisable  by  the  rites,  for  which  the  remedy  provided  is  by  5W» 
courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  remedied  for  restitution.  3.  Inability  for  the  roairaj* 
by  putting  the  party  injured  into  possession  of  state.  The  remedy  for  which  is  by  mit  for  d> 
that  right  whereof  he  is  unjustly  deprived.  vorct.    4.  Refusal  of  decent  maintenance  to  the 

This  IS  effected,  1.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  wife,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy  by  suit  fcral»- 

detained  to  the  rightful  owner;  2.  Where  that  mony. 

remedy  is  eitner  impossible  or  inadequate,  by        Tettamenfmy  injuriea  are,  1.  Disputi^  tix 

giving  the  party  injured  a  saiisfiaction  in  damages,  validity  of  wills,  the  remedv  provided  for  whic* 
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is  by  suit  lo  ftstabUsh  them.     2.  Obstructing  of  rit  te  securum,  commanding,  upon  security  being 

administrations,  and  the  remedy  is  by  suit  for  gi?en  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear 

the  granting  them.      3^  Subtraction  of  legacies,  in  court,  to  show  wherefore  he  has  injured  the 

for  which  the  remedy  is  by  suit  for  the  pay*  plaintiff:  both  issuing  out  of  chancery  under  the 

ment  king's  great  seal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during 

The  ccurse  of  proceedings  in  these  courts  is  term  time, 
much  conformed  to  the  cinl  and  canon  law  ;        JVoeeit.— -Process  is  the  means  of  compelling 

but  their  only  compulsive  process  is  that  of  ex-  the  defendant  to  appsar  in  court   This  includes, 

communication ;  which  is  enforced  by  the  tem-  1.  Summons ;  3.  The  writ  of  attachment,  or 

poral  writ  of  significant,  or  de  excommunicato  pone ;  which  is  sometimes  the  first  or  original 

capiendo.  process;    3.  The  writ  of  distringas,  or  distren 

(3.)   Of  eourii  nuUtary  and  maritime. — Of  infinite;  4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad  respondendum, 

courts  military :    the  only  permanent  military  and  testatum  capias ;  or,  instead  of  these,  in  the 

court  was  that  of  chivalry,  but  which  is  now  king's  bench,  the  bill  of  Middlesex,  and  writ  of 

entirely  out  of  use.    The  courts  martial  are  tem-  Latitat ;  and,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo 

porary,  and  are  annually  established  by  act  of  minus.    5.  The  alias  and  pluries  writs ;  6.  The 

parliament  exigent,  or  writ  of  exigi  ncias,  proclamations. 

Civil  injmes  cognizable  in  the  court  military,  and  outlawry ;  7.  Appearance  and  conmoo  bail; 

or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  1.  Injuries  in  point  8.  The  arrest;  9.  Special  bail,  first  to  the  sheriff, 

of  honor,  for  which  there  was  formerly  a  remedy  and  then  to  the  action. 

by  suit  for  honorable  amends,  but  which  is  now        Pieadingt. — Pleadings  are  the  mutual  alteica- 

entirely  obsolete.     2.  Encroachments  in  coat-  tions  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  writing : 

armour,  &c.,  the  remedy  for  which  is  by  suit  to  under  which  are  comprised,  1.  The  declaration 

remove  them,  and  the  proceedings  are  of  a  sum-  or  count ;  wherein,  incidentally,  of  the  visne^ 

mary  nature.  nonsuit,  retraxit,  and  discontinuance ;  2.  The  de> 

Of  Comit  Maritime, — Maritime  courts  are,  fence,  claim  of  cognisance,  imparlance,  view, 

1.  The  court  of  admiralty,  and  yice-admiralty.  oyer,  aid,  prayer,  voucher,  or  age.    3.  The  plea; 

2.  The  court  of  delegates.    3.  The  lords  of  the  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea,  (1st,  to  the  juris- 


injuries  cognizable  in  the  courts  man-  times  confessing 

time  are  injuries  in  their  nature  of  common  part,  (wherein  ofatender,paying  money  into  court 

law  cognizance,  but  arising  wholly  upon  the  sea,  and  set  off,)  but  usually  denying  the  complaint, 

and  not  within  the  precincts  of  any  county,  by  pleading  either,  Isrt,  the  general  issue;  or. 

The  proceedings  herein  are  also  much  conformed  2dly,  a  special  bar,  (wherein  of  justifications,  the 

to  the  civil  law.  statutes  of  limitations,  &o.)    4.  Replication,  re- 

(^')  Of  caiartt  of  a  tpecial  or  limited  jurisdiction,  joinder,  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  surrebutter,  kc. 

— Courts  of  a  special  and  private  jurisdiction,  are.  Therein  of  estoppeb,  color,  duplicity,  departure, 

1 .  The  forest  courts ;  including  the  courts  of  at-  new  assignment,  protestation,  averment,  and 
tachraents,  regard,  swienmote,  and  justice  seat,  other  incidents  of  pleading. 

2.  The  court  of  commissioners  of  sewers.  3.  luue  and  demurrer 4 — Issue  iswhere  the  parties. 
The  court  of  policies  of  assurance.  4.  The  court  in  a  course  of  pleading,  come  to  a  point  affirmed 
of  the  marsbalsea,  and  the  palace  court.  5.  The  on  one  side  and  dented  on  the  other ;  which,  if 
courts  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  6.  The  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is  called  a  demurrer;  if  it 
court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lancaster.  7.  be  a  matter  of  fact,  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and  other  an  issue  of  fiict 

royal  franchises.    8.  The  stannary  courts.    9.  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  m 

The  courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations ;  court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day 

to  which  may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requests,  cectain  to  appear  upon.    Atid,  if  any  new  matter 

or  courts  of  conscience ;  and  the  modern  regu-  arises  since  tne  last  continuance  or  adjournment, 

lations  of  certain    courts   baron   and  county  the  defendant  may  take  advantage  of  it,  even 

courts.    10.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities,  after  demurrer  or  issue,  by  alleging  it  as  a  plea 

(5.)  Mode  of  procedure  in  the  common  law  puis  darrein  continuance, 

rotirte..— 1.  Of  proceedings  before  trial.     The  The  determination  of  an  issue  in  law,  or  de- 

Eurauit  of  the  several  remedies  furnished  by  the  murrer,  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 

iws  of  England  is,  1 .  By  action  in  the  courts  court,  which  is  afterwards  entered  on  record, 

of  common  law ;  2.  By  the  proceedings  in  the  2.  Of  TriaU. — ^Trial  is  the  examination  of  the 

courts  of  equity.  matter  of  feet  put  in  issue. 

Of  an  action  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  The  species  of  trial  are,  1.  By  the  record, 
(originally  the  proper  court  for  prosecuting  2.  By  inspection.  ).  By  certificate.  4.  By  wit- 
suits)  the  orderly  parts  are,  1.  The  onginal  writ;  nesses.  5.  By  wager  of  hattel.  6.  By  wager  of 
2.  The  process ;  3.  The  pleadings ;  4.  The  issue,  law.    7.  By  jury. 

or  demurrer;  5.  The  trial ;  6.  llie  judgment ;  T^ial  by  the  record  is  had  v,'aeB  the  t»^t*— «^ 

7.  The  proceedings  in  nature  of  appeal ;  8.  The  of  such  record  is  the  point  in  issue, 

execution.  Trial  by  inspection,  or  examination,  is  had  by 

Original  writ. — ^The  original  writ  is  the  begin-  the  court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  issue 

inji:  or  foundation  of  a  suit,  and  is  either  optional,  is  the  evident  object  of  the  senses, 

called  a  precipe,  commanding  the  defendant  to  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  those  cases,  where 

di}  something  io  certain,  or  otherwise  show  cause  such  certificate  must  have  been  conclusive  to  a 

to  tlif  contrary ;  or  preremptory,  called  a  si  fec^  jury. 
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Trial  by  witnesses  (the  regular  method  in  the  To  the  courts  of  exchequer  chambttf  ftoffldn 

ciril  law)  is  only  used  in  writ  of  dower,  when  law  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer ;  and  fiw 

the  death  of  the  husband  is  in  issue.  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king's  bendi  by  bilL 

Trial  by  wager  of  battel,  in  civil  cases,  was  only  3.  To  the  house  of  peers,  from  proceedings  is 

had  on  writ  of  right ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof^  the  the  court  of  king's  oench  by  ongioal  and  on 

tenant  might  have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  writs  of  error ;  and  from  the  several  oouiti  d 

grand  assise :  but  this  mode  of  trial  is  now  exchequer  chamber, 

abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  ExeaUion* — Execution  is  the  putting  in  feni 

Trial  by  wager  or  law  is  only  had  wliere  the  of  the  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  law.   Which 

matter  in  issue  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  is  effected,  1.  Where  possession  of  any  heiedit^ 

privily  transacted  between  the  parties  themselves,  ment  is  recovered ;  by  writ  of  habere  fadas  »- 

without  the  intervention  of  other  witnesses.  sinam,  possessionem,  &c.   2.  Where  any  thisg 

Trial  by  jury.    Trial  by  Jury  is,  1.  Extraor-  is  awarcled  to  be  done  or  rendered  by  especai 

dinary ;  as  by  the  grand  assise,  in  writs  of  right ;  writ  for  that  purpose  :  as  by  a  writ  of  abatemco^ 

and  by  the  grand  jury,  in  writs  of  attaint.    2.  Or-  in  case  of  nuisance ;  retoma  habendo,  and  capin 

dinary.  in  withernam,  in  replevin ;  distringas,  and  sdit 

The  method  and  process  of  the  ordinary  trial  hci^s,  in  detinue.    3.  Where  money  only  is  n- 

by  jury  is,  1.  The  writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  covered;  by  writ  of,  1st,  Capias  ad  satis&cieo- 

sberiffs,  coroners,  or  elisors:  with  the  subsequent  dum,  against  the  body  of  the  defendant;  or,iB 

compulsive  PJ]ocess  of  habeas  corpora,  or  dis-  default   thereof,  scire  &cias  against  his  bail. 

tringas.    2.  The  carrying  down  of  the  record  to  2dly,  Fieri  facias,  against  his  goods  and  chattels. 

the  court  of  nisi  prius.    3.  The  sheriff's  return ;  3dly,  Levari  facias,  against  hb  gopds  and  tbe  pto- 

or  J^nnel  of,  1st,  special,  2dly,  common  jurors,  fits  of  his  lands.   4thly,  Elegit  against  his  good^ 

4.  The  challenges ;  1st,  to  the  array ;  2dly,  to  the  and  the  possession  of  his  lands.    5thly,  Extendi 

polls  of  the  jurors;  either,  propter  honoris  res-  facias  ana  other  process,  on  statutes,  recognizaoni, 

pectum,    propter  defectum,    propter    affectum  &c.,  against  his  body,  lands,  and  goods, 

(which  is  sometimes  a  principal  challenge,  some-  (6)0/*  Proceedings  in  the  Courti  ofE/juity^ 

times  to  the  favor),  or  propter  delictum.   5.  The  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  peculiar 

tales  de  circumstantibus.    6.  The  oath,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery,  axe,  1.  Hie 

jury.  7.  The  evidence;  which  is  either  by  proofs,  guardianship  of  in&nts.      2.  The  custody  of 

1st,  written ;  2dly,  parole :— or  by  the  private  idiots  and  lunatics.    3.  The  superintendaooe  of 

knowledge  of  the  juron.    8.  The  verdict,  which  charities.    4.  Commissions  of  bankrupt, 

may  be,  1st,  privy ;  2dly,  public ;  3dly,  special.  The  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  duchy-cooit 

3.  Of  Judgment  and  itt  incidentt, — Whatever  of  I^ncaster,  have  also  some  peculiar  caasei,  is 

is  transacted  at  the  tnai,  in  tlie  court  of  nisi  which  the  interest  of  the  king  is  mote  iwat' 

prius,  is  added  to  tlie  record  under  the  name  of  diately  concerned. 

a  postea :  consequent  upon  which  is  the  judg-  Equity  is  the  true  sense  and  sound  interpre* 

ment.  tation  of  the  rulea  of  law ;  and,  as  such,  is  eqoallj 

Judgment  may  be  arrested  or  stayed  for  causes,  attended  to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  bothoif 

1.  Extrinsic,  or  dehors  the  record;  as  in  the  common  law  and  equity. 

case  of  new  trials.    2.  Intrinsic,  or  within  it;  The  essential  differences,  whereby  the  Eagli^ 

as  where  the  declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  courts  of  equity,  are  distinguished  from  dK 

the  verdict  from  the  pleadings  and  issue ;  or  courts  of  law,  are,  1.  The  mode  of  proo^by  i 

where  the  case,  laid  in  the  declaration,  is  not  discovery  on  the  oath  of  the  party ;  which  gim 

sufficient  to  support  the  action  in  point  of  law  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  account  and  frani- 

Where  the  issue  is  immaterial,  or  insufficient,  2.  The  mode  of  trial,  by  depositions  takeo  ia 

the  court  may  award  a  repleader.  any  part  of  the  world.    3.  The  mode  of  leM 

Judgment  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  pro-  by  giving  a  more  specific  and  extensive  reoedj 

nounced  by  the  court,  upon  the  matter  con-  than  can  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law;  as,  by 

tained  in  the  record .  carrying  agreements  into  execution,  staying  waste 

Judgments  are,  1.  Interlocutory;  which  are  or  other  injuries  by  injunction,  directing  the  sale 

incomplete  till  perfected  by  a  writ  of  enquiry,  of  incumbered  lands,  &c.  4.  The  trueconstra^ 

2.  Final.  tion  of  securities  for  mon^,  by  considering  then 
Costs  are  expenses  of  suit,  and  are  now  the  merely  as  a  pledge.    5.  The  execution  of  tnists, 

necessary  consequences  of  obtaining  judgment,  or  second  uses,  in  a  matter  analogous  to  the  la* 

AppeaU. — Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  ap-  of  legal  estates, 

peals  from  judgment,  are,  1.  A  writ  of  attaint.  The  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery  (» 

t6  impeach  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  which  of  late  which  tnose  in  the  exchequer  veryneariy  conforai) 

has  been  superseded  by  new  trials.    2.  A  writ  are,  1.  Bill.    2.  Writ  of  subpcna,  and  perhap 

of  audita  querela;  to  discharge  a  judgment  by  injunction.    3.  Process  of  contempt,  vii.  (offu- 

mattifr  that  has  since  happened.    3.  A  writ  of  narily)  attachment,  attachment  with  proclaiai- 

error  from  one  court  of  record  to  another;  to  tions,  commission^  ofrebellion,|seigeantkianBs, 

correct  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  and  sequestrations.     4.  Appearance.     5.  IV 

and  not  helped  by  the  statutes  of  amendment  murrer.    6.  Plea.    7.  Answer.    8.  Exception 

and  jeofails.  amendments,  cross  or  supplemental  bills,  bilH 

Wriu  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  king's  of  revivor,  interpleader,  &c.  9.  Replicatioo.  to. 

bench,  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record;  from  Issue.    11.  Depositions  taken  upon  inierroci- 

the  conrt  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster ;  and  tories,  and  subsequent  publication  thereof.   1^ 

^rom  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  .Ireland.    2.  Hearing.  13.  Interiocutory  decree,  feigned  is^s^ 
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and  trial,  reference  to  the  xouterand  report,  kc.  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 

14.  Final  decree.     15.  Re-hearing,  or  bill  of  religion  are,  1    Apostasy.     For  which  the  pe- 

review.    Id.  Appeal  to  parliament  nalty  is  incapacity,  and  imprisonment    3.  He- 
resy, and  the  penalty  for  one  species  thereof  is 

CRIMINAL  CODE.  the  same  as  in  the  previous  instance.    3.  Of- 

^         T     ^   r^           A                    i>  fences  against  the  established  church,  either  by 

Chap.  I.-Op  Crimes  Aoaihst  the  Public  ^^^ingits  ordinances ;  for  which  the  penalti^ 

X.Ofikt  nature  o/*  Gnmef .— A  crime  or  mis-  are  fine,  deprivation,  imprisonment,  forfeiture; 

denaeanor  is  an  act  committed,  or  omitted,  in  or    by  nonconformity   to    its    worship :     1st, 

▼iolalion  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  Through  total  irreligion,  where  the  penalty  is 

commanding  it    Crimes  are  distinguished  from  fine.    3dly,  Through  protastant  dissenting;  the 

civil  injuries,  as  they  are  a  breach  and  viola-  penalty  for  which  was  abolished  by  the  tolersr 

lion  of  the  public  rights,  due  to  the  whole  com-  .  tion  act    3rdly,  Through  popery,  either  in  pro- 

munity,  considered  as  a  eommunity.  fessors  of  the  |>opish  religion,  popish  recusants 

2.   Of  penom  reyamiUe  for  cnmei.  — All  convict,  or  popisn  priests.    The  penalties  were, 

personsarecapableof  committing  crimes,  unless  incapacity,  double  taxes,  imprisonment,   fines, 

there  be  in  them  a  defect  of  will :  for,  to  consti-  forfeitures,   abjuration  of  the  realm,  judgment 

tute  a  legal  crime,  there  must  be  both  a  vicious  of  felony  without  clergy,  and  judgment  of  high 

will,  and  a  vicious  act    The  will  does  not  con-  treason.    But  the  greater  part  of  these  barbarous 

cur  with  the  act,  1.  Where  there  is  a  defect  of  and  intolerant  statutes  were  repealed  in  1779,  by 

understanding.    2.  Where  no  will  is  exerted,  the  femous  popish  hill,  4.  Blasphemy ;  for  which 

3.  Where  the  act  is  constrained  by  force  and  the  penalty  is  fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporal 
violence.  punishment.    5.  Profime  swearing  and  cursing ; 

A  vicious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting  in  the  the  penalty  for  which  is  fine,  or  imprisonment  in 

cases  of,  1.  Infency.    2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.    3.  the  house  of  correction.  6.  Witchcraft,  or  at  least 

Drunkenness;  which  does  not  however,  excuse,  the  pretence  thereto;  the  penalty  inflicted  is  impri- 

4.  Misfortune  or  chance-medley.  5.  Ignorance,  or  sonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Religious  imposture ;  the 
mistake  of  feet  6.  Compul^on,  or  necessity  ;  penalty  for  which  is  fine,  imprisonment,  and  cor- 
which  is  1st,  that  of  civil  subjection ;  2dly,  that  pond  punishment.  8.  Simony ;  which  is  punished 
of  duress  per  minas;  3dly,  that  of  choosing  the  by  forfeiture  of  double  value;  and  incapacity.  9. 
least  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is  una-  Sabbath-breaking,  which  may  be  fined.  10. 
voidable;  4thly,  that  of  ¥ran^  or  hunger;  which  Drunkenness,  the  penalty  for  which  is  fine,  or 
is  no  legitimate  excuse.  The  king,  from  his  ex-  stocks.  11.  For  lewdness,  the  penalties  are  fine, 
cellence  and  dignity,  is  also  incapable  of  doing  imprisonment,  house  of  correction. 

wrong.  The  law  ofnaiioru  is  adopted  in  England  ir. 

3.  Of  the  different  aegrees  of  guilt  in  crimi  •  its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 

nals,  which  are,  1.  As  principals.    2.  As  acce»-  Offences  against  this  law  are  principally  incident 

sories.    A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  1.  He  who  to  whole  states  or  nations ;  but,  when  committed 

commits  thefiict.    2.  He  who  is  present  at,  aid-  by  private  subjects,  are  then  the  objects  of  the 

ing  and  abetting,  the  commission.    An  accessory  municipal  law. 

is  he  who  does  not  commit  the  feet,  nor  is  pre-  Crimes  against  the  law  of  nations,  animadvert- 

sent  at  the  commission :    but  is  in  some  sort  ed  on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  1.  Violation 

concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after.    Acces-  of  safe  conducts.    2.  Innringement  of  the  rights 

sories  can  only  be  in  petit  treason,  and  felony :  of  ambassadors:  the  penalty  in  both  cases  is  ar- 

in  high  treason  and  in  simple  larceny,  and  other  bitrary.    S.  Piracy,  for  which  the  penalty  is 

cnmes  under  the  degree  of  felony,  all  are  prin-  judgment  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 

cipab.  5.  Of  offence*  agaxnst  the  etate  amdgovemment,~-' 

An  accessory,  before  the  feet,  is  one  who.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  more  peculiariy  of- 

being  absent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  has  fending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  1. 

procured,  counselled,  or  commanded,  another  to  High  treason.    2.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  pr&- 

commit  it.  rogative.    3.  Praemunire.    4.  Other  misprisions 

An  accessonr  after  die  feet  is,  where  a  person,  and  contempts. 

knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  re-  High  treason  may,  according  to  the  statute  of 

ceives,  relieves,  comforts,  or  assists,  the  felon.  Edward  III.,  be  committed,  1.  By  compassing 

Such  accesory  is  usually  entitled  to  the  benefit  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen  con- 

of  clergy ;  where  the  principal,  and  accessory  sort,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  demonstrated 

before  the  feet,  are  excluded  from  it.  by  some  overt  act.    2.  By  violating  the  king's 

Every  accessory  before  the  feet  is  made  pun-  companion,  his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  his 

ishahle  by  the  late  statute  in  the  same  manner  as  eldest  son.    3.  By  some  oVertact  of  levying  war 

the  principal ;  and  an  accessory  after  the  fiict  (ex-  against  the  king  in  his  realm.    4.  By  adherence 

cept  a  receiver  of  stolen  property)  is  liable  to  be  to  the  king's  enemies.    5.  Counterfeiting  the 

imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years.  king's  great  or  privy  seal.    6.  By  counterfeiting 

4.  Of  offeneei  agmmt  religim  and  the  law  of  the   king*s    monev,    or   importing    counterfeit 

fia/iofif .-Crimes  and  misdemeanors  cognizable  money.    7.  By  killing  the  chancellor,  treasurer^ 

by  the  laws  of  England  are  such  as  more  imme-  or  kings  justices,  in  the  execution  of  their  offices. 

diately  offend,  1.  God  and  his  holy  religion.    2.  High  treasons,  created  by  subsequent  statutes, 

The  law  of  nations,    3.  The  king  and  his  go-  are  such  as  relate,  1.  To  papists :  as  the  repeated 

vemment     4.  The  public,  or  commonwealth,  defence  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction ;  the  coming 

5;  Individuals.  fipom  beyond  sea  of  a  natural  bom  popish  priest 
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the  renouncing  of  allegiance,  and  >econciliation  revealed ;  2.  Positive^  in  oommitting  what  on^ 

to  the  pope,  or  other  foreign  power.    2.  To  the  not  to  be  done. 

coinage,  or  other  signatures  of  the  king:   as  Negative  misprisions  are,  l.Misprisioa  of  tm- 

counterfeiting,  or  importing  and  uttering  coun-  son ;  for  which  the  penalty  is    fotfeituit  asd 

terfeit  foreign  coin,  nere  current;  forging  the  imprisonment.    2.  Misprisioo    of  felooy;  the 

sign  manual,  privy  signet,  or  privy  seal ;  lalsi-  punishment  for  which  is  fine  and  imprisoooai 

fying,  &c.,  the  current  coin.    3.  To  the  Prote»-  3.  Concealment  of  treasuretrore  ;  in  which  ato 

tant    succession :   as   corresponding    with,    or  the  punishment  is  fine  and  imprisoDment. 

remitting  Co,  the  late  pretender*s  sons ;  endea<-  Positive  misprisions,  or  high  misdeneainR 

vouring  to  impede  the  succession;  writing  or  and  contempts,  are,  1.  Mal-«dininistnliOD  of 

Srinting  in  deience  of  any  pretender's  title,  or  public  trusts,  which  includes  the  crime  of  pcn- 

erogation  of  the  act  of  settlement,  or  of  the  fation;  the  usual  penalties  for  which  are  htusf 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  .  ment,  fines,  impnsonment,  disability.    3.  €«• 

crown.  tempts  against  the  king's  prerogative ;  wbickn 

The  punishment  of  high  treason  in  males  is,  punished  by  fine  and  imprisoofDCDt    3.  Cob- 

generally,  to  be,  1.   Drawn;   2.   Hanged;  3.  tempts  against  his  person  and  gorcmmcat;  ^ 

Embowelled  alive ;  4.  Beheaded;  5.  Quartered;  penalties  inflicted  for  which  are  fine,  impiisoe- 

6.  The  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king*s  dis-  ment,  and  infiunous  corporal  punishnieot  i 

posal.  But,  in  treasons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  Contempts  against  his  title ;  the  penaltio  a 

to  be  drawn  and  hanged  till  dead.    Females,  in  fine  and  imprisonment;  or  fine  and  dinbihti. 

both  cases,  were  formerlydrawn  and  burnt  alive;  5.  Contempts  against  his  palaces,  or  eourtii 

but  this  last  barbarous  punishment  was  abolished  justice ;  which  are  punished  by  fine,  impiisA- 

by  act  of  parliament  about  1790.  ment,  corporal  punishment,  forfeiture,  and  far- 

Agaiiut  the  kitig't  prerogative, — Felony  is  that  merly  the  loss  ot  right  hand, 

offence  which  occasions  the  total  forfeiture  of  6.  Offencet  agamstthe  communUy* 

lands  or  goods  at  common  law ;  now  usually  Crimes  especially  affecting  the  commoowctii^ 

also  punisnable  with  death  by  hanging;  unless  are  offences,  1.  Against  the  public  justice;! 

through  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Against  the  public  peace ;  3.  Against  the  pobU 

Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative,  of  trade ;  4.  Against  the  public  fa^th ;  5.  ijgais^ 

which  some  are  within,  others  without  clergy,  the  public  police  or  economy, 

are,  1.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin :  as  the  wilful  (1.)  Offences  against  public  justice  are.  l 

uttering  of  counterfeit  money,  &c.,  to  which  head  Embmling  or  vacating  records,  and  perMoatir-^ 

some  inferior  misdemeanors  affecting  the  coinage  others  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  penalty  t>» 

may  be  also  referred.     2.  Conspiring  or  at-  which  is  judgment  of  felony,  without  beoe^t  <i 

tempting  to  kill  a  privy  counsellor;  3.  Serviug  clergy.    2.  Compelling  prisoners  to  become tp- 

foreign  states,  or  enlistinff  soldiers  for  foreign  provers ;  the  punishment  is  judgment  of  feloaj. 

service;  4.  Embeuling  &  king's  armour  or  3.  Obstructing  the  execution    of  process,  i 

stores;  5.  Desertion  from  the  king's  armies,  by  Escapes;    5.    Breach   of  prison;  6.   Rescse; 

land  or  sea.  which  four  may,  according  to  the  circnmstnoe^ 

Pramumrey  in   its  original    sense,  is  the  be  either  felonies  or  misdemeanois,  pooisbbie 

offence  of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  by  fine  and  impriionmenL    7.  Retoming  &» 

the  pope,  in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority,  transportation;  this  is  felony,  without  benefit ttf 

The  penalties  for  which  are,  outlawry,  forfeiture,  clergy.     8.  Taking  rewards  to  help  one  to  iv 

and  imprisonment :  which  have  since  been  ex-  stolen  goods ;  the  oenalty  is  the  same  as  for  li^ 

tended  to  some  offences  of  a  different  nature.  theft.    9.  Receivins  stolen  goods ;  the  peuitki 

Among  these  are,  1.  Importing  popish  trin-  are  transportation,  fine,  and  imprisoiuneot   K- 

kets;  2.    Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Theftbote;  11.  Commonly    ^etry  and  suing  is > 

popish  seminaries  abroad,  or  popish  priests  in  feigned  name;  12.  Maintenance;  13. Champeitj: 

England ;  3.  Molesting  the  proressors  of  abbey-  in  these  four  Uie  penalties  are  fine  and  imprison' 

lands ;  4.  Acting  as  broker  in  an  usurious  con-  ment.   14.  Compounding  prosecations  oo  petnl 

tract,  for  more  than  ten  per  cent ;  5.  Obtaining  statutes ;  penalty,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  ^ 

any  stay  of  proceedings  in  suits  for  monopolies ;  bility.    15.  Conspiracy,  and  threats  of  socsS' 

(>'.  Obtaining  an  exclusive  patent  for  gunpowder  tion  in  order  to  extort  money,  Itc ;  for  whidi  tbe 

or  arms ;  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or  preemp-  penalties  to  be  inflicted  are  the  villainous  j^ 

tion ;  8.  Asserting  a  legislative  authority  in  both  ment,  fine,   imprisonment,  pillory,  whippiB^ 

or  either  house  of  parliament;  9.  Sending  any  transportation.    16.  For  perpiry  and  sobonn' 

subject  a  prisoner  beyond  sea ;  10.  Refusing  the  tion  thereof;  the  penalties  are  infamy,  iotpri9» 

oetns  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  11.  Preach-  ment,  fine,  or  pillory ;  and  sometimes  tnnip^ 

ing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  in  defence  tation,  or  house  of  correction.    17.  For  bribd?* 

of  the  right  of  any  pretender  to, the  crown,  or  in  the  penalties  are  fine,  and  imprisonnMoL   l^ 

derogation  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  Emoracery  (an  attempt   to  overawe  a  i^^-* 

succession ;  12.  Treating  of  other  matters  by  the  which  is  punished  bv  infiun^,  fine,  and  v^^' 

assembly  of  Scotland,    convened  for  electing  sonment.     19.  For  fiJse  verdict ;  the  peniltf  > 

their  representatives  in  parliament;  *3.  Unwai^  the  judgment  in  attaint.     20.   NegUgeuoej 

rantable  undertakings  by  unlawful  subscriptions  public  oflicers,  &c.,is  punished  by  fiuet  wdw- 

to  public  funds.  teiture  of  the  ofiice;  21.  Oppression  by  mi<>^ 

Alispritioru  and  contemptt  are  all  such  Hip:h  of-  trates ;  22.  Extortion  of  officers:  the  pent^^^'  ^ 

fences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital.    These  both  instances  is  imprisonment,  fine  aiid  f^^ 

are,  1.  Negative,  in  concealing  what  ought  to  be  times  forfeiture  of  the  office. 
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(2.)  Jgamtt  publte  peaee^ — Oflences  against  are  fines,  on  others  fine  and  imprisonment^  on 

tbe  public  peace  are,  1.  Riotous  assemblies  to  cheating^  gamesters,  fine,  inftmy,  and  the  cor- 

the  number  of  twelve ;  2.  Appeving  armed  or  poral  pains  of  peijury ;  7.  For  destroying  game 

hunting  in  disguise;  3.  Threatening  or  demand-  the  penalties  are  fines  and  corporal  punishment, 

ing  any  valuable  thing  by  letter.    AH  these  are  -^         ^^     ^    ^ 

felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  4.  Destroying  ^^^'  "—Op  Offemcbs  aoaimst  Ikditi- 

of  turnpikes,  &c. ;  the  penalties  are,  whipping,  duals. 

hnprisonmeot,  judgment  of  felony,  witn  and  1.  Q/'o^enoetogaiiit^/i/e^—^^^rimes  especially 

without  clergy.     5.  Affrays;  6.   Riots,  routs,  affecting  individuals  are,  1.  Against  their  per- 

and  unlawful  assemblies;  7.  Tumultuous  peti-  sons;   2.  Against  their  habitations;   3.  Against 

tioning;  8.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer.    The  their  property; 

penalties  in  the  last  four  are  fine  and  imprison-  Crimes  against  individuab  are,    1.  By  ho- 

menL  9.  Forgoing  unusually  armed  the  penalty  micide,  or  destroying  life ;  2.  By  other  corporal 

is  forfeiture  of  arms  and  imprisonment;   10.  injuries. 

Spreading  false  news;  which  is  punished  by  fine  Homicide  is,  1.  Justifiable;  2.  Excusable;  3. 

and  imprisonment;  11.  For  pretended  pioph&*  Felonious. 

cies  the  penalties  are  fine,  imprisonment,  and  Homicide  is  justifiable,  1.  By  necessity  and 

forfeiture;  12.  Challenges  to  fight;  the  penalties  command  of  law;   2.  By  permission  of  law; 

axe  fine,  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  forfeiture;  1st,  for  the  ftirtherance  of  public  justice;  2dly, 

13.  For  lifa«ls  the  penalties  are  fine,  imprison-  for  prevention  of  some  forcible  felony, 

ment,  and  corporal  punishmeDt.  Homicide  is  excusable,   1.  Per  infortunium, 

(3.)  Against  pubUc  trade. — Offences  against  or  misadventure ;  2.  Se  defendendo,  or  in  self- 

the  public  trade,  are,  1.  Owlmg,  and  the  penalties  defence,  by  chance-medley.      The  penalty  in 

are  fines,  forfeiture,  imprisonment,  transporta-  both  cases  is  forfeiture  of  goods ;  which,  how* 

tion,  judgment  of  felony ;  2.  Smuggling,  for  ever,  is  pardoned  of  course, 

which  the  penalties  are  fines,  loss  of  goods,  judg-  Felonious  homicide  is  the  kilting  of  a  human 

ment  of  felony;  3.  Fraudulent  banlmiptcy ;  the  creature  without  justification  or  excuse.    This 

penalty  for  which  is  judgment  of  felony;  4.  Usury,  is,  1.  Killing  one's  self;  2.  Killing  another, 

which  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  Killing  one's  self,  or  self  muraer,  is  where 

5.  For  cheating,  the  penalties  are  fine,  imprison-  one  deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious 
ment,  pillory,  tumbrel,  whipping,  or  other  cor-  act,  puts  an  eud  to  his  own  life.  This  is  fe* 
poral  punishment;  6,  Forestidling ;  7.  Re-  lony;  punished  by  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
grating;  8.  Ensrossing:  the  penalties  for  all  chattels. 

fiiree  are  loss  of  goods,  fine,  imprisonment;  9.  Killing  another  is,  1.  Manslaughter;  2.  Mur* 

Monopolies,  and  combinations  to  raise  the  price  der. 

of  commodities,  the  penalties  for  these  are  nnes.  Manslaughter  is   the  unlawfully   killing  of 

imprisonment,  loss  of  goods,  infamy,  and  some-  another  without   malice,   express  or  implied. 

times  the  pains  of  pramunire ;   10.  For  exer-  This  is  either,  1.  Voluntary,  upon  a  sudden 

cising  a  trade,  not  having  served  as  an  appren-  heat;  2.  Involuntary,  in  the  commission  of  some 

tice,  the  penalty  is  fine;  11.  Transporting  or  unlawful  act  Both  are  felony,  but  within  clergy, 

residing  abroad  of  artificer^ ;  for  which  the  penal-  except  in  the  case  of  stabbing. 

ties  are  fine,  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  incapacity.  Murder  is  when  a  person,  of  sound  memory 

becoming  aliens.                                                .  and  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable 

(4.)  Against  public  heaUk  and  police. — O^  creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace ; 

fences  against  the  public  health  are,  1.  Irregula-  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  im- 

rity  in  the  (iroe  of  die  plague,  or  of  quarantine ;  plied.    This  is  felony  without  clergy ;  punished 

and  the  penalties  are  wlupping,  judgment  of  with  speedy  death,  and  hanging  in  chains,  or  dis- 

felony,  with  and  without  clergy  ;  2.  Selling  un-  section. 

wholesome  provisions,  for  which  the  penalties  Petit  treason  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of 

are  amercement,  fine,  imprisonment,  abjuration  murder)  is  where  the  servant  kills  his  master, 

of  the  town.  the  wife  her  husband,  or  the  ecclesiastic  his  su- 

Offences  against  the  public  police  and  econo-  perior.    The  punishment  for  which  is  to  be 

my,  or  domestic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are  1.  drawn  and  hanged. 

Those  relating  to  clandestine  'and  irregular  mar-  2.  Ctf  offences  against  the  person^^-^^rimes 
riages;  the  penalties  are  judgment  of  felony,  affecting  the  persons  of  individuals  not  amount- 
wi&  and  without  clergy;  2.  Bigamy,  or  (more  ing  to  homicide  are,  1.  Mayhem,  and  also 
properly)  poWgamy,  the  penalty  for  which  is  shooting  at  another.  The  penalties  for  which 
judgment  of  felony ;  3.  Idleness,  vagrancy,  and  are  fine,  imprisonment,  judgment  of  felony, 
incorrigible  roguery,  the  penalties  for  which  are  without  benent  of  clergy.  According  to  a  re- 
imprisonment,  whipping,  judgment  of  felony ;  cent  act  of  parliameut,  shooting,  stabbing,  or 
4.  Common  nuisances;  1st,  By  annoyances  or  cutting,  with  intent  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  or 
purprestures  in  highways,  bridges,  and  rivers;  disfigure,  is  deemed  felony,  without  benefit  of 
2dly,  By  offensive  tnules  and  manufectures ;  3dly,  clergy,  if  the  crime  would  have  been  murder 
By  disorderly  houses ;  4thly,  By  lotteries ;  5thly,  By  had  death  ensued.  2.  Forcible  abduction  and  mar- 
cottages;  6thly,  By  fireworks ;  7thly,  By  eaves-  riage  or  defilement  of  an  heiress,  which  is  felony; 
'iropping  :  the  penalty  in  all  of  which  is  by  fine;  also  stealing  and  deflowering  or  marrying  any 
8thly,  By  common  scolding;  penalty  the  cucking  woman  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  year^ ;  foi 
stool:  5.  Luxury  in  diet;  penalty  discretionary;  which  the  penalty  is  imprisonment,  fine,  and 

6.  Gaming ;  the  penalties  inflicted  on  gentlemen  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.    3.  Rape,  and 
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also  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  child  under  felonies  without  clergy.    An  attempt  to  rob  b 

the  age  of  ten  years.    4.  Bug;gery  with  man  or  also  felony. 

beast    Both  these  are  felonies,  without  benefit        Malicious  injury  to  property  by  dettujris^ 

of  clergy.    5.  Assault ;  6.  Battery,  especially  of  ships,  fflachinery,  and  manufoctures,  fi^poodi, 

clergymen;   7.  Wounding.     The  penalties  in  sea,  river,  and  canal  banks,  bridges,  chuicfao, 

all  three  are  fine,  imprisonment,  ana  other  cor-  chapels,    meeting-houses,    houses,    out-booses, 

poral  punishment    8.  False  imprisonment ;  for  trees,  shrubs,  com,  hay,  straw,  hop-binds,  cank, 

which  the  penalties  are  fine,  imprisonment,  and  coal-mines  (or    engines  theieaoto  beloogingH 

(in  some  atrocious  cases)  the  paws  of  jr^mwiairB  flood-gates,  wnces  for  enclosures  by  act  of  jar- 

and  incapacity  of  office  or  pardon.     9.   For  liament,  walls,  &c.,  are  punished  by  forfeitiiiB» 

kidnapping,  or  forcibly  stealing  away  the  king's  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  in  some  cases  by 

subjects,  5kt  penalty  is  fine  and  imprisonment  transportation. 

10.  Administiaring  medicine  to  procure  abortion        Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  altezatioB 

is  in  some  cases  a  capital  felony,  m  others  punish-  of  a  writing  in  prejudice  of  another's  right :  tb 

able  by  imprisonment  or  transportation.  penalties   for    which    are  fine,   imprisoomest, 

3.  Of  offencei  againtt  habitationi. — Crimes  pillory,  forfeiture,  judgment  of  felony  witiM»t 
affecting  the  habitations  of  individuals  are,  1.  clergy. 

AiSo'n\^A?m3licious  and  wilful  burning  of  Ch4P.  III.-Of  the  PEEVEimoir  of  Caisis. 
the  house,  or  out-house,  of  another  man.    This        It  is  In  honor,  and  ahnost  a  singular  one,  !>) 

is  felony;  in  some  cases  within,  in  others  with-  our  English  laws,  that  they  furnish  a  title  of  tliii 

out  clergy.  sort;    since  preventive  justice  is   upon  emr 

Setting  fire  to  a  man's  own  house,  out-house,  principle  of  reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  souni 

&c.,  with  intent  to  injure  another,  is  now  also  policy,  preferable  in  all   respects  to  /Moutlu^ 

made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  justice ;  the  execution  of  which,  though  nece- 

Burglary  is  the  breaking  and^nterug  by  night  sary,  and  its  consequence  a  species  of  merer  to 

into  a  mansion  house,  with  intent  to  commit  a  the  commonwealth,  is  always  attended  viifa 

felony.    This  is  felony  without  clergy.  many  harsh  and  disagreeable  circumstances. 

4.  Of  ojikncet  agamt  properiy.-^Cnmes  This  preventive  justice  consists  in  obli$;ii^ 
affectine  the  private  property  of  individuals  are,  those  persons,  whom  there  is  a  probable  grooni 
1.  Larciny;  2.  Malicious  mischief;  3.  Forgery,  to  suspect  of  future  misbehaviour,  to  stipobte 

Larciny  is,'  1.  Simple;  2.  Mixed  or  com*  with,  and  to  give  fiill  assurance  to  the  pobliCf 

pound.     Simple  larciny  is  the  felonious  taking,  that  such  offence  as  is  apprehended  shall  not 

and  carrying  away,  of  the  personal  goods  of  happen ;  by  finding  pledges  or  securities  fir 

another.    Audit  formerly  was,  1.  Grand  larciny,  keeping  the  peace,  or  for  their  good  beharioar. 

being  above  the  value  of  \2d;  2.  Petit  larciny.  This  requisition  of  sureties  forms  part  of  tbe 

to  the  value  of  \2dot  under.     This  distinction  penalty  mflicted  upon  such  as  have  been  gi% 

is  now  abolished  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  of  certain  gross  misdemeanors :   but  there  it 

and  the  punishment  for  simple  larciny  is  whip-  must  be  understood  rather  as  a  caution  against 

ping,  tmprisoument,  hard  labor,  or  transportation,  the  repetition  of  the  offence,  than  any  immediate 

Mixed  or  compound  larceny  is  that  wherein  pain  or  punishment    And,  indeed,  if  we  coo- 

the  taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  sider  all  numan  punishments  in  a  large  and  o- 

of  being,  1.  From  the  house ;  2.  From  uie  person,  tended  view,  we  shall  find  them  all  rather  cal* 

Larcinies  from  the  houte  are  punished  with  culated  to  prevent  future  crimes,  than  to  espiait 

death  for  breaking  and  eHiermg  a  dwelling  house  the  past :  since  all  punishments  inflicted  bf 

and  stealing  property  to  any  i^ue.  temporal  laws  maybe  classed  under  three  be«h; 

Or  stealing  to  any  value  in  any  dwelling  house,  such  as  tend  to  the  amendment  of  the  oftuitf 

iTiy  penon  therein  being  put  in  fear,  himself,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any  power  to  do 

Or  stealing  in  any  dwelling  house  to  the  value  fiiture  mischief^  or  to  deter  others  by  his  esan- 

of  £5  or  more.  pie :  all  of  which  conduce  to  one  and  the  w» 

No  building  is  deemed  part  of  the  dwelling  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes,  whether  that 

house  unless  there  be  a  communication  imme"  be  effected  by  amendment,  disability,  or  enn- 

</io/e  or  by  a  covere(^  and  enc^oseif  passage  l^ing  pie.    But  the  caution  of  which  we  speak  at 

from  the  one  to  the  other.  present  is  such  as  is  intended  merely  ror  pt^ 

Stealing  from  a  church  or  chapel  is  also  a  vention,  without  any  crime  actually  commitw 

capital  felony.  by  the  party,  but  arising  only  from  a  probsUf 

Kobbery  from  buildings  not  within  this  de-  suspicion  that  some  crime  is  intended,  or  hitftr 

scription  is  punished  with  transportation  or  im-  to  happen ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  meant  •& 

prisonment    And  so   for  roboeries  in  shops  any  aegree  of  punishment,  unless  perhaps  for  i 

and  counting-houses.  man's  imprudence  in  giving  just  ground  » 

Lodgers  robbing  a  house  or  apartment  are  apprehension, 
liable  to  transportation,  imprisonment,  or  whip-        By  the  Saxon  constibation  these  suretia  were 

ping-  always  at  hand,  by  means  of  king  Alfifed*s  wi* 

Larciny  from  the  penon  is,  1.  By  privately  constitution  ofdecenaries  or  frankpledges  ;w^<«r^ 

stealing  from  the  person  of  another,  above  the  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  ortithineoffreeoe" 

value  of  i2d. ;  2.  By  robbery,  or  the  fielonious  were  mutually  pledges  for  each  other's  good  be- 

and  forcible  takirig  from  the  person  of  another,  haviour.    But,  this  great  and  general  sec\i^J 

in  or  near  the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  being  now   fallen  into  disuse  and  ne?leci«°| 

value  by  putting  hira  in  fear.    These  are  both  there  has  succeeded  to  it  the  method  of  n^'^s 
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foipected  persons  ftnd  particular  and  special  find  security  by  their  friends  only,  and  not  to 
securities  for  their  future  conduct:  of  which  we  be  bound  themselves:  for  they  are  incapable  of 
find  mention  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  engagine  themselves  to  answer  any  debt;  which^ 
Confessor;  *  tradat  fidejussores  de  pace  et  legali-  as  we  observed,  is  the  nature  of  these  recogni- 
tate  tuen<^/  Let  us  therefore  consider,  first,  zanoes  or  acknowledgments, 
what  this  securi^  is;  next,  who  may  take  or  3.  How  the  rtMpomUnUiy  ma^  hedUckaned,^^ 
demand  it;  an<i,  lastly,  how  it  may  be  dis*  A  recognizance  may  be  discharged  either  by  the 
charged.  demise  of  the  king,  to  whom  the  recognizance  is 

1.  SecurUv  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good   made;  or  by  the  death  of  the  principal  party 
AeAorioir.— This  security  consists  in  being  bound,    bound  thereby,  if  not  before  forfeitea;  or  by 
with  one  or  more  sureties,  in  a  recognizance  or    order  of  the  court  to  which  such  recognizance  is 
obligation  to  the  king,  entered  on  record,  and    certified  by  the  justices  (as  the  quarter  sessions, 
taken  in  some  court  or  by  some  judicial  officer ;    assizes,  or  king^  bench),  if  they  see  sufficient 
whereby  the  parties  acknowledee  themselves  to    cause :  or  in  case  he  at  whose  request  it  was 
be  indebted  to  the  crown  in  the  sum  required    granted,  if  granted  upon  a  private  account,  will 
(for  instance  £lOO),  with  condition  to  be  void    release  it,  or  does  not  make  his  appearance  to 
and  of  none  effect,  if  the  party  shall  appear  in    pray  that  it  may  be  continued, 
court  on  such  a  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall       Thus  &r  what  has  been  said  is  applicable  to 
keep  the  peace ;  either  generally,  towards  the    both  species  of  recognizances,  for  the  peace,  and 
king,  and  all  his  liege  people;  or  particularly,    for  the  good  behaviour;  de  pace,  et  legalitate, 
also,  with  regard  to  the  person  who  craves  the    tuendft,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward, 
security.    Or,  if  it  be  for  the  good  behaviour,    But  as  these  two  species  of  securities  are  in  some 
Chen  on  condition  that  he  shall  demean  and  be-    respects  different,  especially  as  to  the  cause  of 
havefaimself  well,  or  be  of  good  behaviour,  either    granting,  or  the  means  of  forfeiting  them,  we 
genefally  or  specially,   for   the   time  therein    wall  now  consider  them  separately :  and,  first, 
umited,  as  for  one  or  more  years,  or  for  life,    shall  show  for  what  cause  such  a  recognizance. 
This  recognizance,  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the    with  sureties  for  the  peace,  is  grantable ;  and, 
peace,  must  be^  certified  to  the  next  sessions,  in    then,  how  it  may  be  forfeited, 
pursuance  of  the  statute  3  Hen.  VII.,  c.  1 ;  and        4.  For  what  camee  the  tecurity  ti  grantable. — 
if  the  condition  of  such  recognizance  be  broken.    Any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  ex  officio,  bind 
by  an^  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  one  case,  or    all  those  to  keep  the  peace  who  in  his  presence 
any  misbehaviour  in  the  other,  the  recognizance    make  any  affray ;  or  tnreaten  to  kill  or  beat  ano- 
becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute;  and,  being  e»«    ther;  or  contend  together  with  hot  and  angry 
treated  or  extracted  (taken  out  from  among  the    words ;  or  go  about  with  unusual  weapons  or 
other  records),  and  sent  up  to  the  exchequer,  the    attendance,  to  the  terror  of  the  people;  and  all 
party  and  his  sureties,  having  now  become  the    such  as  he  knows  to  be  common  barrators ;  and 
king's  absolute  debtors,  are  sued  for  the  several    such  as  are  brought  before  him  by  the  constable 
sums  in  which  they  are  respectively  bound.  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  presence;  and 

2.  By  whom  ana  how  it  may  be  oltained. — Any  all  such  persons  as,  having  been  before  bound 
justices  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  commis-  to  the  peace,  have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their 
sion,  or  those  who  are  ex  officio  conservators  of  recognizances.  Also,  whenever  any  private  man 
the  peace,  may  demand  such  security  according  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  another  will  bum  his 
to  their  own  discretion ;  or  it  may  be  granted  at  house,  or  do  htm  a  corporal  injury,  by  killing, 
the  request  of  any  subject,  upon  due  cause  shown,  imprisoning,  or  beating  him;  or  that  he  will 
provided  such  demandant  be  under  the  king's  procure  others  so  to  do ;  he  may  demand  surety 
protection ;  for  which  reason  it  has  been  formerly  lor  the  peace  against  such  person :  and  every 
doubted  whether  Jews,  Pagans,  or  persons  con-  justice  of  the  peace  is  bouna  to  giant  it,  if  he 
victed  of  a  premunire,  were  entitled  thereto  who  demands  it  will  make  oath  that  he  is  ac- 
Or,  if  the  justice  is  averse  to  act,  it  may  be  tually  under  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm,  and 
granted  b^  a  mandatory  writ,  called  a  suppli-  will  show  that  he  has  just  cause  to  be  so,  by 
cavit,  issuing  out  of  the  king's  bench  or  chancery ;  reason  of  the  other's  menaces,  attempts,  or  having 
which  will  compel  the  justice  to  act,  as  a  minis-  lain  in  wait  for  him ;  and  will  also  nrther  swear, 
terial  and  not  as  a  judicial  officer :  and  he  must  that  he  does  not  require  such  surety  out  of  malice 
make  a  return  to  such  writ,  specifying  his  com-  or  for  mere  vexation.  This  is  cdled  swearing 
pliance,  under  his  hand  and  seal.  But  this  writ  the  peace  against  another :  and,  if  the  party  does 
is  seldom  used ;  for,  when  application  is  made  not  find  such  sureties  as  the  justice  in  his  dis* 
to  the  superior  courts,  they  usually  take  the  re-  crelion  shall  require,  he  may  be  immediately 
cognizances  there,  under  the  directions  of  the    oommitted  till  he  does. 

statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  8.  And  indeed  a  peer  or  5.  Of  the  forfeiture  ofrecogmtaneetfor  keep- 
peeress  cannot  be  bound  over  in  any  other  place  ing  the  peace.— Such  recognizances  for  keeping 
than  the  courts  of  king's  bench  or  chancery :  the  peace,  when  given,  may  be  forfeited  by  any 
though  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  a  power  to  re-  actual  violence,  or  even  an  assault,  or  menace, 
quire  sureties  of  any  other  person,  Ming  compos  to  the  person  of  him  who  demanded  it,  if  it  be  a 
mentis,  and  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  whetner  special  recognizance :  or,  if  the  recognizance  be 
he  be  a  fellow-justice  or  other  magistrate,  or  general,  by  any  unlawful  action  whatsoever,  that 
whether  he  be  merely  a  private  roan.  Wives  either  is  or  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  or, 
may  demand  it  against  their  husbands ;  or  bus-  more  particularly,  by  any  one  of  the  many  spe- 
bands,  if  necessary,  against  their  wives.  But  cies  of  offences  which  are  mentioned  as  crimes 
feme-coverts,  and  infiints  under  age,  ought  to    in  the  two  preceding  chapters;  or  by  any  private 
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violence  committed  against  any  of  his  majesty's  Chap.  IV. — Or  ma  Pun ishmkvt  of  Cuiuk 

subjects.    But  a  bare  tresusss  upon  the  lands  and  thb  Mode  of  Psoceoukb. 

or  goods  of  another,  which  is  a  ground  for  a  \,  Of  ike  mature  and  oijed  of  pKmi^mcnt 

civil  action,  unless  accompanied  with  a  wilful  Punishments  may  be*^considered  with  icgaid  to 

breach  of  the  peace,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  recog-  |.  xhe  power;  2.  "rfe  end;  3.  The  measure  of 

nixance.    Neither  are  mere  reproachful  words,  their  infliction. 

as  calling  a  roan  knave  or  liar,  any  breach  of  the  The    power,  or  right,  of  inflicting    hnmsn 

peace  so  as  to  forfeit  one's  recognisance  (being  punbhmenU  for  natural  crimes,  or  such  as  are 

looked  upon  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  unmeaning  mala  in  se,  was  by  the  law  of  nature  vested  in 

heat  and  passion),  unless  they  amount  to  a  chal-  every  individual ;  but,  by  the  fnodamental  coa- 

lenge  to  fight  tract  of  society,  is  now  transferred  to  the  sove- 

The  other  species  of  recognizance,  with  sure-  reign  power ;  in  whidi  also  is  Tested,  by  the 

tics,  is  for  the  good  abearance  or  good  behaviour,  game  contract,  tJ.e  right  of  pumshine  positive  of- 

This  includes  security  for  the  peace,  and  some-  fences,  or  such  as  are  maU  piohibitm. 

what  more :  we  will  therefore  examine  it  in  the  The  end  of  human  punishments  is  to  prevent 

same  manner  as  the  other.  future  offences;  1.  By  amending   the  offender 

6.  Of  compelling  tecurUy  for  good  behmwur.^  himself;  2.  By  deterring  others  thiougfa  his  ex- 
First,  then,  the  justices  are  empowered,  by  the  ample ;  3.  By  depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do 
statute  34  £dw.  III.  c.  1,  to  bind  over  to  the  Aiture  mischief. 

good  behaviour  towards  the  king  and  his  people,  The  measure  of  human  punishmeDts  must  be 

all  them  that  be  notof  good  feme,  wherever  they  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the   sovereign 

be  found;  to  the  intent  that  the  people  be  not  power,  and  not  by  any  uniform  universal  rale: 

troubled  nor  endamaged,  nor  the  p^u:e  dimi-  though  that  wisdom    may  be   regulated,  and 

nished,  nor  merehanu  and  others,  passing  by  the  assisted,  by  ceruin  general,  equitable,  principlet. 


be  not  of  good  fame,'  it  is  holden  that  a  man  The  several  proceedings  therein, 
may  be  bound  to  hb  good  behaviour  for  causes       The  criminal  courts  are,  1.  Those  of  a  public 

of  scandal,  contra  bonos  mores,  as  well  as  con-  and  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  realm; 

tra  pacem;  as,  for  haunting  bawdy-houses  with  j.  Those  of  a  private  and  special  jurisdiction, 
women  of  bad   fame,    or    for    keeping   such        Public  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  high  court 

women  in  hb  own  house,  or  for  words  tending  ^f  parliament ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachmeiit; 

to  scandalise  the  government,  or  m  abuse  of  the  2.  The  court  of  the  lord  high  steward ;  and  the 

oflBcers  of  justice,  especially  in  the  execution  of  court  of  the  king  in  fall  parliament  for  the  trisl 

*heir  office.    Thus  also  a  justice  may  bind  over  of  capitally  indicted  peers ;  3.  The  court  of 

all    night-walkers;    eaves-droppers;    such    as  king's  bench ;  4.  The  court  of  chivalry,  now  dis- 

keep  suspicious  company,  or  are  reported  to  be  used ;  5.  The  court  of  admiralty  under  the  king* 

pilferers  or  robbers ;  such  as  sleep  in  the  day  commission ;  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  termi- 

and  wake  in  the  night;  common  drunkards;  ner,  and  general  gaol  delivery;  7.  The  court  a. 

whoremuters;  the  putative  fathers  of  bastards;  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace;  8.  The  sheriri 

cheaU,  idle  vagabonds,  and  other  persons,  whose  toum ;  9.  The  court-leet ;  10.  The  court  of  the 

misbehaviour  n^y  reasonably  bring  them  within  coroner ;  11 .  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market 
the  general  words  of  the  statute,  as  persons  not        Pnyate  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  court  of  the 

of  good  fame:  an  expr^ion,  it  must  be  owned  lord  steward,  &c.,  by  sutute  of  Henry  VII.; 

of  so  great  a  latitude  as  l«ives  much  to  be  deter-  2.  The  court  of  the  lord  steward,  «tc.,  by  stotute 

mined  by  the  discreUon  of  the  magistrate  himself,  of  Henry  VIII. ;  3.  The  university  courts. 
But,  if  he  commit  a  man  for  want  of  sureties,  he        3.  Qf  nonmary  conwcfioiw.— Proceedings  in 

must  express  the  cause  thereof  vnth  convenient  criminal  courts  are,  1 .  Summary.    2.  Regular, 
certainty :  and  take  care  that  such  cause  be  a        Summary  proceedings  are  such  whereby  a 

8<*^  ^'  .  .  .  _  man  may  be  convicted  of  divers  offences,  with- 

7.  FoHeUvre  of  recogmzanca  for  good  beka-  out  any  formal  process  or  jury,  at  the  discretion 

^'^^C?  !*?^f^^.!  ^?'  *®  »^^  behaviour  of  the  judge,  or  judges,  appointed  by  act  of  par- 

may  be  forfeited  by  all  the  same  means  as  one  liament  or  common  law. 
for  tlie  secnrity  of  the  peace  may  be :  and  also        Such  are,  1.  The  trials  of  offences  and  firaad* 

by  some  others.    As,  by  going  armed  with  un-  against  the  laws  of  excise,  and  other  branches  of 

usual  attendance,  to  the  terror  of  the  people ;  by  the  king's  revenue.  2.  Convictions  before  justices 

speaking  words  tending  to  sedition  ;  or  by  com-  of  the  peace  upon  a  variety  of  minute  offences, 

initung  any  of  those  acU  of  misbehaviour  which  chiefly  against  the  public  police.  3.  Attachmesti 

the  recogniiance  was  intended  to  prevent.    But  for  contempts  of  superior  courts  of  justice, 
not  by  giving  barely  fresh  cause  of  suspicion  of       4.  (y  proctedingt  before  /rio/.— Regulsr  pro 

that  which  periiaps  may  never  actually  happen ;  ceedings  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  are,  L 

for  though  It  IS  just  to  compel  suspected  persons  Arrest.  2.  Commitment  and  bail.  3.  Prosecution 

togiyesecuntytothepubhcagainstmubehaviour  4.  Process.    5.  Arraignment,  and  iU  incideolf. 

that  is  apprehended,  yet  it  would  be  hard,  upon  g.  Plea  and  issue.    7.  Trial  and  oonvictioo.   B- 

•uch  suspicion,  without  the  proof  of  any  actual  Fonncriy  beneflt  of  clergy.     9.  Judgment  and 

cfime,  to  punish  them  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  re-  ju  consequence.  10.  Reversal  of  judgment  I'- 

eognnaaee.  Reprieve  or  pardon.    12.  Execution. 
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(1 .)  Arreti, — ^An  arrest  is  the  apprebendtn;  or  certiorari  facias ;  and  cognixance  mutt  be  claimed 

restraining  of  nne*8  person ;  in  order  to  be  forth-  in  place  of  exclusive  jurisdiction, 

ooniing  to  answer  a  crime  whereof  one  is  aocosed  (5.)  ArraigmnaU, — Arraignment  is  the  calling 

or  suspected.  of  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  oourt,  to  answer 

This  may  be  done,  1.  By  warrant     3.  By  an  thematterof  the  indictment, 

officer,  without  warrant.    3.  By  a  private  per-  Incideat  hereunto  are,  1.  The  standing  mute 

son,  without  warrant    4.  Bjr  hue  and  cry.  of  the  prisoner ;  for  which,  in  petit  treason,  and 

(2.)  Commitment  and  frot/.— Commitment  is  felonies  of  death,  he  shall  undent  the  peine  forte 

the  confinement  of  ones's  person  in  prison  for  et  dure.      2.  His  confession,  which  is  either 

safe  custody,  by  warrant  from  proper  authority ;  simple,  or  by  way  of  approvement, 

unless  in  bailable  offences  he  puts  in  a  sufficient  In  treason,  petit  larceny,  and  misdemeanors, 

bail  or  security  for  his  future  appearance.  standing  mute  has  always  been  bolden  as  a  con- 

The  magistrate  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  fession,  and  eouivaleut  to  a  conviction ;  and  now 

bail,  if  offered,  unless  the  offender  be  not  bail-  the  law  extends  it  to  felony  and  piracy, 

able.  (6.)  Plea  and  ifstie.— The  plea,  or  defence, 

Such  are,  1.  Persons  accused  of  treason;  or,  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  may  be,  1.  A  plea  to 

2.  Of  murder;  or,  3.  Of  manslaughter,  by  in-  the  jorisdiction.    2.  A  demurrer  in  point  of 

dictment;  or  if  the  prisoner  was  clearly  the  law.    3.  A  plea  in  abatement    4.  A  special 

slayer.     4.    Prison-breakers,  when  committed  plea  in  bar;   which  is,   1st,  autrefois  acquit; 

for  felony.    5.  Outlaws.    6.  Those   who  have  2dly,  autrefois  convict;  3dly,  autrefois  attaint ; 

abjured  the  realm.    7.  Approvers  and  appellees.  4thly,  a  pardon.  5.  The  general  issue,  not  guilty. 

8.  Persons  taken  with  the  mainour.    9.  Persons  Hereupon  issue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the 

accused  of  arson.  10.  Excommunicated  persons,  arraigns,  on  behalf  of  the  king. 

The  magistrate  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  to  5.  Of  the  trials    comtictian^   and  tte  anue- 

bail  or  otherwise,  persons  not  of  good  lame,  fucnref.— (1.)  IVioib  of  offences,  by  the  laws  of 

charged  with  other  felonies,  whether  as  princi-  England,  were  and  are,  1.  By  ordeal,  of  either 

pals  or  as  accessories.    If  they  be  of  gooa  fame,  fire  or  water.    3.  By  the  corsned.    Both  these 

ne  is  bound  to  admit  them  to  bail.    The  court  have  been  long  abolished.    3.  By  battel,  in  ap- 

of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges,  in  time  of  vaca^  peals  and  approvements,  which  are  alK>  now 

tion,  may  bail  in  any  case  whatsoever.  abolished.    4.  By  the  peers  of  Great  Britain. 

(3.)  Prtmaiiioni. — Prosecution,  or  the  manner  5.  By  jury. 

of  accusing  offenders,  is  either  by  a  previous  The  method  and  process  of  trial  by  jury  are, 

finding  of  a  grand  jury ;  as,  1.  Bv  pre^eutment  1.  The  impannelling  of  the  jury.  3.  Challenges ; 

2.  By  indictment :  or  without  such  nndings.    3.  Ist,  for  cause ;  2dly,  peremptory.    3.  Tales  de 

By  information.    4.  By  appeal.  circumstantibus.    4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.    5. 

A  presentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  The  evidence.    6.  The  verdict,  either  general  or 

jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  special, 

or  observation.  (2.)  Convktion  is  when  the  prisoner  pleads,  or 

An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  is  found  guilty ;  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  prose- 

more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  pre-  cutor  is  entitled  to,  1 .  His  expenses.    2.  Rerti- 

ferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  tution  of  his  goods. 

jury;  expressing  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  (3.)  Benefit  of  clergy, — Clergy,  or  the  benefit 

person,  time,  place,  and  offence-  thereof,  was  originally  derived  firom  the  usnrped 

An  information  is,  1 .  At  the  suit  of  the  king  jorisdiction  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics ;  but  was 
and  a  subject,  upon  penal  statutes.  2.  At  the  new-modelled  by  several  statutes.  It  was  an 
suit  of  the  king  only.  Either  1 .  Filed  by  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other  secular 
attorney  general  ex  officio,  for  such  misdemeanon  pnnisument,  for  felony,  than  imprisonment  for  a 
as  affect  the  king's  person  or  government;  or,  2.  year,  at  the  court's  discretion:  and  it  was  ex- 
Filed  by  the  master  of  the  crown  office,  with  leave  tended  likewise,  absolutely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the 
ofthecourtof  king's  bench,  at  the  relation  of  some  first  offence.  All  felonies  were  entitled  to  the 
private  subject,  for  other  gross  and  notorious  benefit  of  clergy,  except  such  as  were  ousted  by 
misdemeanors,  all  differing  from  mdictments  in  particular  statutes.  Felons,  on  receiving  the 
this,  that  they  are  exhibited  by  the  informer,  or  oenefit  of  clergy,  though  they  forfeited  theii 
the  king's  officer,  and  not  on  the  oath  of  a  grand  goods  to  the  crown,  were  discharged  of  all 
jury.  clergyable  felonies  befbre  committed,  and  re^ 

An  appeal  was  an  accusation  or  suit,  brought  stored  in  all  capacities  and  credits.    But  now 

by  one  private  subject  against  another,  for  larceny,  every  one  guilty  of  felony,  whether  peer  or  com- 

npe,mayhem,arson,orhomicide;  which  the  king  moner,  clergy  or  layman,  is  alike  amenable, 

could  not  discharge  or  pardon,  'but  the  party  The  term  benefit  of  clergy,  however,  still  dis- 

alone  could  release :  but  which  proceeding  is  criminates  a  certain  class  of  offences,  to  which  a 

now  abolished.  specific  punishment  is  attached. 

(4.)  Pro^u  on  an  indietmeni, — Process    to  (4.)  Judgment, — Judgment,  unless  any  matter 

bring  in  an  offender,  when  indicted  in  his  ab-  be  offered  ra  arrest  thereof,  follows  upon  convio- 

sence,  is,  in  misdemeanon,  by  venire  facias,  tion ;  being  the  pronouncing  of  that  punishmen* 

distress  infinite,  and  capias  ;  in  capital  crimes,  which  is  expressly  ordained  by  law. 

by  capias  only ;  and  in  ooth,  by  outlawry.  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  con- 

During  this  stage  of  proceedings,  the  indict-  sequence,  1.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pro- 

ment  may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  nounced  upon  him;  2.  Ofoutlawry  for  a  capital 

bench  from  any  inferior  iurisdiction,  by  writ  of  ofTence* 
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The  consequences  of  attainder  are,  1 .  Forfei-  unwritten  law,  wfaidi  denves  force  from  jnciomcd 

lure  to  the  king.    2.  Corruption  of  blood.  or  tacit  consent. 

Forfeiture  to  the  king  is,  1.  Of  real  estates.  Under  the  statutable  or  written  law  aie  coo- 

upon  attainder :— in  high  treason  absolutely,  till  prehended,   1.  Acts  of  parliament;   not  odIj 

the  death  of  the  late  pretender's  sons ;  in  felonies,  those  which  w«re  made  down  to  the  uoioo  viak 

for  the  king*s  year,  aay,  and  waste ;  in  misprision  England,  but  such  of  the  British  statutes  enacted 

of  treason,  assaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  sitting  since  the  union  as  concern  this  partof  the  Uohed 

the  courts,  during  the  life  of  the  offender.    2.  Of  Kingdom. 

personal  estates  upon  conviction ;  in  all  treason,  A  collection  of  law  books  under  the  title  of 

misprision  oftreason,felony,  excusable  homicide,  Regiam  Majestatem  was  published  by  Sir  Jub 

petty  larceny,  standing  mute  upon  arraignment,  Skene,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 

the  above  named  contempts  of  the  king*s«courts,  century.   It  consists  of  the  Regtaor  Majestatem, 

and  flight.  now  generally  deemed  to  be  a  mere  ttaoscrif: 

Corruption  of  blood  is  an  utter  extinction  of  from  a  work  of  Glanville,  an  English  lawer, 

all  inheritable  qualiu  therein :  so  that,  after  the  called  Regiam  Potestatem,.  interlarded  with  i 

king's  forfeiture  is  nnt  satisfied,  the  criminal's  iew  of  the  laws  and  particular  customs  of  tbis 

lands  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  and  he  can  country,  &e  borough  laws,  the  laws  of  R.  Mai- 

never  afterwards  inherit,  be  inherited,  or  have  colro,  &c. 

any  inheritance  derived  through  him..   But  this  The  written  law  of  Scotland  also  comprehends 

corruption  of  blood  is  now  limited  to  high  trea-  the  acts  of  sederunt,  which  are  ordinancei  kt 

son,  petit  treason,  and  murder.  regulating  the  forms  of  proceeding  before  tk 

(5.)  Revenal  of  jti^gmenl.— Judgments,  and  court  of  session.    The  Roman  law  contiooest' 

their  consequences,  may  be  avoided,  1.  By  (al-  have  great  authori^  in  all  cases  where  it  is  da 

siting,  or  re>%rsing,  the  attainder.    2.  By  re-  derogated  from  by  any  statute  or  custom, 

pneve,  or  pardon.  Unwritten  or  customary  law,  is  that  vkid 

Attainders  mav  be  falsified,  or  reversed,  1.  without  being  expressly  enacted  by  statute,  <i^ 

Without  a  writ  of  error ;  for  matters  dehors  the  rives  its  force  from  the  tacit  consent  of  king  aiid 

record.    2.  By  writ  of  error ;  for  mistakes  in  the  people :  custom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  io  the 

judgment,  or  record.    3.  By  act  of  parliament;  will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  ihat- 

for  fiivor.  fore  the  same  effects:  hence,  as  one  statute  nuv 

When  an  outlawry  is  reversed,  the  party  is  be  explained  or  repealed  by  another,  so  a  si^'uu 

restored  to  the  same  plight  as  if  he  appeared  may  be  explained  by  the  uniform  practice  ottv 

upon  the  capias.    When  a  judgment,  on  con  vie-  community,  and  even  go  into  disuse  by  a  pos)r 

tion,  is  reversed,  the  party  stands  as  if  never  ac-  rior  contrary  custom, 

cused.  A  uniform  train  of  the  judgments  or  Aeo- 

(6.)  i^prtet^e  and  pardon, — A  reprieve  is  a  sions  of  the  court  of  session  is  commooW  cori- 

temporary  suspension  of  the  judgment,   1.  Ex  sidered  as  part  of  the  customary  Uw. 

arbitrio  judicis.    2.  Ex  necessitate  legis;   for  The  Scottish  acts  of  parliament  were  proclaiisai 

pregnancy,  insanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  in  all  the  different  shires,  boroughs,  and  baroc- 

person,  which  must  always  be  tried  instanter.  courts.    But  after  statutes  came  to  be  pnot^ 

A  pardon  is  a  permanent  avoider  of  the  judg-  that  custom  was  gradually  neglected ;  and  at  list 

ment  by  the  king's  majesty,  in  offences  against  the  publication  of  laws  at  the  market  cross  ot 

his  crown  and  dignity;  drawn  in  due  form  of  Edinburgh    was  declared  sufficient;  and  ^ 

law,  allowed  in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  became  obligatory  forty  days  thereafter.    Bnti$^ 

the  offender  a  new  man.  statutes  are  deemed  sufficiently  notified  wiihoct 

The  king  cannot  pardon,  1.  Imprisonment  of  formal  promulgation;  though,  for  the  infonnaD^^ 

the  subject  beyond  the  seas.    2.  Offences  prose-  of  the  lieges  in  general,  copies  of  eveij  pu^^>- 

cuted  by  appeal.    3.  Common  nuisances.    4.  statute  are  now  forwardef  to  each  district  >-* 

Of  offences  against  popular  or  penal  statutes,  every  county  throughout  the  kingdom  at  ^ 

after  information  brougnt  by  a  subject    Nor  is  public  expense.    After  a  law  is  published,  »< 

his  pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  pretence  of  ignorance  can  excuse  the  breach  of  it 

commons  in  parliament.  By  the  rules  of  interpreting  statute  la«  ^ 

(7.)  Execution. — Execution  is  the  completion  ceived  in  Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ^^ 

of  human  punishment,  and  must  be  strictly  per-  from  the  title  to  the  act  itself;  a  ntbro  ad  B^ 

formed  in  the  manner  which  the  law  directs.  grum ;  or  at  least  where  the  rubric  has  ^ 

The  warrant  for  execution  is  sometimes  under  either  originally  framed,  or  afterwards  adop^^* 

the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge ;  sometimes  by  by  the  legislature. 

writ  from  the  king ;  sometimes  by  rule  of  court ;  By  the  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  la«s^ 
but  commonly  by  the  judge's  signing  the  calen-  Scotland  beins,  in  general,  nearly  the  same  wits 
dar  of  prisoners,  with  their  separate  judgments  those  observed  for  the  interpretation  and  coo- 
in  the  margin.  struction  of  the  statute  laws  in  England,  it  ^ 

T>AnT  TTT  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.      *           , 

^^""^   ^"*  The  objects  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  accorf- 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND.  ing  to  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  Institute,  are  pei*"*? 

iKTaooucTiON.  things,  and  actions. 

Tlie  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  most  Chap.  I.— Of  Persons  ik  tbbib  ?vti^ 

other  countries,  consists  partly  of  statutable  or  Relation. 

written  law,  which  has  the  express  authority  of  1.  QT/^  atUKority  of  courts  in  fl^^^r 

♦he  legislative  power;  partly  of  customary  or  Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  aj*^ 
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or  magistrate,  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  dacide  A  judge  mar  in  special  caBaset  arreM  or  secure 
causes  according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  sen-  the  persons  of  such  as  have  neither  domicile 
tences  into  execution.  The  district,  within  nor  estate  within  his  territory,  even  for  ciTil 
which  a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  is  debts.  Thus,  on  the  border  between  Scotland 
called  his  territory :  and  every  act  of  juris-  and  England,  warrants  are  granted  of  course  by 
diction  exercised  by  a  judge  without  his  territory  the  judge  ordinary  of  either  side,  against  those 
is  null.  who  have  their  domicile  upon  the  opposite  side ; 

Jurisdiction  is  either  supreme,  inferior,  or  and  security  is  also  required  where  natives  are 
mixed.  That  jurisdiction  is  supreme  from  which  suspected  of  withdrawing, 
there  lies,  no  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Inferior  A  judge  may  he  declined,  i.  e.  his  jurisdiction 
courts  are  those  whose  sentences  are  subject  to  disowned  judicially,  1.  Ratione  causie,  from 
the  review  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  whose  his  incompetency  to  the  special  cause  brought 
jurisdiction  is  confined  to  a  particular  territory,  before  him.  2.  Ratione  suspecti  judicis  ;  where 
Mixed  jurisdiction  participates  of  the  nature  both  either  the  judge  himself,  or  his  near  kinsman, 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior.  has  an  interest  in  the  suit    No  judge  can  vote  in 

Jurisdiction  is  either  civil  or  criminal.  By  the  cause  of  his  lather,  brother,  or  son.  either 
the  first,  questioos  of  private  right  are  decided ;  by  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  nor  in  the  cause 
by  the  second,  crimes  are  punished.  of  his  uncle  or  nephew  by  consanguinity.    3. 

Jurisdiction  is  either  privative  or  cumulative.  Ratione  privilegii;  where  the  party  is  by  pri* 
Private  jurisdiction  is  that  which  belongs  only  vilege  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction, 
to  one  court,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otliers.  Cu-  Prorogated  jurisdiction,  jurisdictio  in  consaii- 
mulative,  otherwise  called  concurrent,  is  that  tiente,  is  that  which  is,  by  the  consent  of  parties, 
which  may  be  exercised  by  any  one  or  two  or  conferred  upon  a  judge,  who  without  such  con- 
more  courts  in  the  same  cause.  sent  would  .be  incompetent. 

Jurisdiction  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the 
Proper  jurisdiction  is  that  wnich  belongs  to  a  jurisaiction  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had 
judge  or  magistrate  himself,  in  virtue  of  his  been  cited,  or  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by 
office.  Delegated  is  that  which  is  communicated  any  proceedings  in  the  cause,  may  before  de- 
by  the  judge  to  another,  called  a  deputy  or  cree  apply  to  the  court  of  session  to  issue  letters 
substitute.  of  advocation  for  calling  the  action  from  before 

Civil   jurisdiction    is    founded,  1.  Ratione    the  inferior  court  to  themselves, 
domicilii,  if  the  defender  has  his  domicile  within        2.  Of  the  supreme  judges  amf  courts. — ^Tbe 
the  judge's  territory.  British  house  of  peers  is  the  court  of  last  resort, 

A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  to  which  appeals  lie  from  all  the  supreme  courts 
person  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain ;  and  of  Scotland;  but  that  court  has  no  original 
custom  has  fixed  it  as  a  rule,  that  residence  for  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  in  which  they  judge 
forty  days  founds  jurisdiction.    If  one  has  no    only  upon  appeal. 

ffied  dwelling-place,  e.  g.  a  soldier,  or  a  tra-  A  court  was  erected  in  1425,  consisting  of 
veiling  merchant,  a  personal  citation  against  him  certain  persons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of 
within  the  territory  is  sufficient  to  round  the  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  which  was  vested 
judge's  jurisdiction  over  him,  even  in  civil  ques-  with  the  jurisdiction  formerly  lodged  in  thecoun- 
tions.  As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  cil,  and  obtained  the  name  Of  the  session,  because 
before  a  court  to  which  he  is  not  subject,  the  it  was  ordained  to  hold  annually  a  certain  num- 
pursuer  must  follow  the  defender's  domicile.         ber  of  sessions  at  the  places  to  be  especially  ap« 

It  is  founded,  2.  Ratione  rei  sitae,  if  the  sub--   pointed  by  the  king, 
ject  in  Question  be  within  the  territory.    If  that       The  judges  who  were  vested  with  a  universal 
subject  DC  immoveable,  the  judge,  whose  juris-    civl  jurisdiction,  consisted  originally  of  seven 
diction  is  founded  in  this  way,  is  Uie  sole  judge    churcnmen,  seven  laymen,  and  a  president,  who 
competent,  excluding  the  iudge  of  the  domicile,    was  required  to  be  a  prelate;  but  spiritual  judges 

Wlier^onewhohas  not  his  domicile  within  the  were  in  1584  partly,  and  in  1640  totally,  pro- 
territory  is  to  be  sued  before  an  inferior  court,  hibited.  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
ratione  rei  sitas,  the  court  of  session  must  be  ap-  session,  1808,  the  fifteen  ordinary  judges  were 
plied  to,  whose  jurisdiction  is  universal,  and,  separated  into  two  divisions,  the  one  consisting 
who,  of  course,  grants  letters  of  supplement  to  of  eight,  and  the  other  of  seven  members.  Each 
cite  the  defender  tc  appear  before  tne  inferior  division  possesses  the  same  powers,  and  carries 
judge.  Where  the  party  to  be  sued  resides  in  on  actions  under  the  same  forms,  as  the  whole 
another  kingdom,  and  has  an  esute  in  this,  the  did  formerly,  with  some  improvements,  by  which 
court  of  session  is  the  only  proper  court,  as  the  the  business  of  the  nation  is  greatly  fiu:ilitated. 
commune  forum  to  all  persons  residing  abroad ;  The  appellation  of  the  coUege  of  justices  is  not 
and  the  defender,  if  his  estate  be  heritable,  ia  confined  to  the  judges  who  are  &tinguished  by 
considered  as  lawfully  summoned  to  the  court  by  the  name  of  senators;  but  comprehends  advo- 
a  citation  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  cates,  clerks  of  sesssion,  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
pier  and  shore  of  Leith :  hut  where  a  stranger,    others. 

not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  only  a  moveid)le  Though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  session  is  pro-, 
estate  in  this  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to  be  so  perly  limited  to  civil  causes,  the  judges  nave 
little  subject  tp  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  alvrays  sustained  themselves  as  competent  to  the 
that  action  cannot  be  brought  against  him  till  crime  of  fidsehood.  Where  the  falsehood  de- 
his  effects  be  first  attached  by  an  arrestment  serves  death  or  demembration,  they,  after  finding 
jurisdictionis  fiindands  causft.  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  criminal  to  the  court 
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of  justiciar)'.  Special  statute  has  given  to  the  toiiiSyexciae»orotfaerre?eAueiMpeitzminglodM 
court  of  session  jurisdiction  in  contraventions  of  king  or  prince  of  Scothmd,  ana  a»  to  all  hoaocs 
law  burrows,  derorcementSy  and  breach  of  arrest-  and  estates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown ;  io 
ment ;  and  they  have  been  in  use  to  judge  in  which  matters  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of 
battery  pendente  lite,  and  in  usury.  In  certain  proceeding  used  in  the  English  court  of  ei- 
civil  causes,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  session  is  ex-  chequer,  under  the  following  liioitatioos:  that  jm 
elusive  of  sdl  interior  jurisdictions,  as  in  declara-  debt  due  to  the  crown  shall  affect  the  debtor'^ 
tions  of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  real  estate  in  any  other  manner  than  such  estate 
heritable  rights,  provings  of  the  tenor,  cessiooes  may  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  aud 
bonorum,  restitution  of  minors,  reductions  of  de-  that  the  validity  of  the  crown's  title  to  any  hoaors 
crees  or  of  writings,  sales  of  the  estates  of  minors  or  lands  shall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the  court 
or  bankrupts,  8cc. :  in  a  second  class  of  causes,  of  session.  The  barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
their  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  passiog  the 
way  of  review,  after  the  cause  is  brought  from  accounts  of  sheriffs  or  other  officers  who  have 
the  inferior  court ;  as  in  maritime  and  consisto-  the  execution  of  writs  issuing  from,  or  returnable 
rial  causes,  which  must  be  pursued  in  the  first  to,  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  of  receiving  re- 
instance  before  the  admiral  or  commissary ;  and  signations,  and  passing  signatures  of  charters, 
in  actions  below  £25  sterling,'which  must  be  com-  gifts  of  casualties,  &c.  But,  though  all  these 
menced  before  the  judge  ordinary.  The  session  must  pass  in  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  of  session 
may  proceed  as  a  court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  only  twit  can  judge  of  Uieir  preference  afta  tfafjr 
conscience,  in  abating  the  rigor  of   law,  and    are  completed. 

giving  aid  in  proper  cases  to  such  as  in  a  court       The  htgh  admiral  is  declared  the  king's  justice- 

of  law  can  have  no  remedy.  general  upon  the  seas,  on  fresh  water  withio 

In  1672  five  lords  of  session  were  added  as    flood  mark,  and  below  the  first  bridge,  and  iu  all 

commissioners  of  justiciary,  to  the  justice  general    harbours  and  creeks.     His  civil  junsdictioo  ex- 

and  justice-clerk.  The  justice  general,  if  present,    tends  to  all  maritime  causes,  and  so  compre- 

is  constant  president  of  the  court,  and  in  his  ab-    bends  questions  of  charter-parties,  freights,  sal- 

sence  the  justice-clerk.    The  kingdom  is  divided    vages,  bottomries,  &c.     He  exercises  this  sn- 

into  three  districts,  and  two  of  the  judges  are  ap-    preme  jurisdiction  by  a  delegate,  the  judge  oT 

pointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of   the  high  court  of  admiralty ;  and  he  may  also 

each  district  twice  in  the  year ;  one  judge  may    name   inferior  deputies,  whose  jurisdiction  \s 

proceed  to  the  business  in  the  absence  of  his    limited  to  particular  districts,  and  whose  seo- 

coUeague.    In  trials  before  this  court  the  evi-    tences  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  high  coait 

dence  was  always  taken  down  in  writing  till  the    In  causes  which  are  declared  to  foil  under  (he 

act  23  Geo.  III.  was  passed, by  which  the  judges    admiral's  cognizance  his  jurisdiction  is  sole; 

may  try  and  determine  all  causes  by  the  verdict    insomuch  that  the  session  itself,  though  it  may 

of  an  assise,  upon  examining  the  witnesses  vivfik    review  his  decrees  by  suspension  or  reducuoo, 

voce,  without  reducing  the  testimony  into  writ-    cat) not  carry  a  maritime  question  from  him  by 

ing,  unless  it  shall  appear  more  expedient  to    advocation.   The  admiral  hiais  acquired,  by  usa|^ 

proceed  in  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it    a  jurisdiction  in  mercantile  causes,  even  ^here 

in  their  power  to  do.    This  act  was  at  first  tem-   they  are  not  strictly  maritime,  cumulative  with 

porary,  but  is  now  made  perpetual  by  27,  Geo.    the  judge  of  the  ordinary.    All  our  supreme 

III.  c.  18.  courts  have  seals  or  signets  proper  to  their  several 

By  an  old  statute, the  crimes  of  robbery,  rape,   jurisdictions.  .^ 

murder,  and  wilftil  fire-raising  (the  four  pleas  of       3.  Of  the  inferior  judget  and  conarU.^Shenf 

the  crown),  are  said  to  be  reserved  to  the  king's    is  the  judge  ordinary  constituted  by  the  crown 

court  of  justiciary ;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,    over  a  particular  division  or  county.    His  cinl 

in  practice,  the  jurisdiction  of  justiciary  became  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  actions  upon  oontractt» 

at  tost  exclusive  of  all  inferior  criminal  jurisdic-    or    odier    personal   obligations,    forthcoming^ 

tion,  was  that  of  high  treason.    The  court  of  jus-   poindings  of  the  ground,  mails,  and  duties;  and 

ticiary,  when  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  has  a  power   to  all  possessory  actions,  as  removings,  ^^^^"^ 

of  advocating  causes  from  all  inferior  criminal    spuilzies,  8cc. ;  to  all  brieves  issuing  no^  ^^ 

judees,  and  of  suspending  their  sentences.  cnancery,  as  of  inquest,  terce,  division,  lut*>0' 

The  circuit  court  can  also  judge  in  all  criminal    &c. ;  and  even  to  adjudications  of  land  estates, 

cases  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,    when  proceeding  on  the  renunciation  of  the  ap- 

upon  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their    parent  heir.     His  present  criminal  jurisdiction 

district ;  and  has  a  supreme  civil  jurisdiction,  by    extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as  ^^^^^ 

way  of  appeal,  in  all  causes  not  exceeding  £12    even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas  of  ui« 

sterling,  m  which  their  decrees  are  subject  to  re-    crown,  and  he  is  competent  to  most  questions  o 

view ;  but  no  appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till    public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurisdicijOD 

the  cause  be  finally  determined  in  the  inferior    with  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breacnes 

court.  of  the  peace.    Sheriffs  have  a  ministerial  power. 

The  court  of  exchequer  consists  of  the  lord  high    in  virtue  of  which  they  return  juries  for  *"*'  ° 

treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  baron,    causes  that  require  them.    The  writs  for  electing 

with   four  other  barons  of  exchequer ;   which    membera  of  parliament  have  been,  since  t 

barons  are  to  be  made   of  sergeants  at  law,    union,  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  who,  aft^^  *^ 

English  barristers,  or  Scottish  advocates  of  five    are  executed,  return  them  to  the  crown  oft 

years  standing.    This  court  has  a  private  juris-    whence  they  issued.    They  also  execute  wr' 

diction  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the  duties  of  cus-    issuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer;  ^^' 
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general,  take  care  of  alt  estates,  duties,  or  casual-  is  one  who  holds  his  lands  inrimediaicly  of  tiie 

ties,  that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  crown. 

for  which  they  must  account  to  the.  exchequer.  By  the  jurisdiction  act,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 

No  high  sheriff  or  Stewart  can  judge  personally  a  baron  is  ."educed  to  the  power  of  recovering 

in  any  caase.    One  sheriff  or  siewart-depute  is  from  his  vassals  and  tenants  the  rents  of  lands, 

to  be  appointed   by  the  king  in  every  shire,  and  of  assessing  them  in  mill-services;  and  of 

who    mubt    be    an    advocate    of  three   years  judging  in  causes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do 

standing ;  and  whose  office  as  sheriff  or  stewart-  not  exceed  40s.  sterling.     His  criminal  jurisdic- 

depute  is  now,  by  28  Geo.  III.,  held  ad  vitam  tion  is,  by  the  same  statute,  limited  to  assaults, 

aut  culpam.  batteries,  and  other  similar  offences,  which  may 

The  appanage  or  patrimony  of  the  prince  of  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  20j.  sterling, 

Scotlandy  has  been  long  erected  into  a  regality  or  by  setting  the  offender  in  the  stocks  in  the  day 

jurisdiction  called  the  principality.  It  is  personsd  time  not  above  three  hours ;  the  fine  to  be  levied 

to  the  king's  eldest  son,  upon  whose  death  or  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  imprisonment, 

succession  it  returns  to  the  crown.    The  prince  The  high  ctmstable  of  Scotland  had  no  fixed 

has,  or  may  have,  his  own  chancery,  from  which  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  followed  the  court ; 

his  writs  issue,  and  may  name  his  own  chamber-  and  had,  jointly  with  the  marischal  the   cogni- 

lain  and  other  officers,  for  receiving  and  ma-  sance  of  all  crimes  committed  within  two  leagues 

naging  his  revenue.    The  vassals  of  the  prince  of  it.    By  the  jurisdiction  act,  all  jurisdictions 

are  entitled  to  elect,  or  to  be  elected,  members  constabulary  are  dissolved,  except  that  of  high 

of  parliament  for  counties,  equally  with  those  constable, 

who  hold  of  the  crown  The  office  of  the  Lyon  king  ofama  was  chiefly 

Ju$tic€$  of  the  peace  are  magistrates  named  by  ministerial,  Co  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace, 

the  sovereign  over  the  several  counties  of  the  carry  public  messages,  &c.     But  he  has  also  u 

kingdom,  for  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  right  of  jurisdiction  whereby  he  can  punish  all 

the  public  peace.    They  may  compel  workmen  who  usurp  arms  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and 

or  laborers  to  serve  for  a  reasonable  fee,  and  they  deprive  or  suspend    messengers,    heralds,   or 

can  condemn  masters  in  the  wages  due  to  their  pursuivants  (who  are  officers  named  by  himself; ; 

servants.    They  have  power  to  judge  in  ques-  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the  damage  arising 

tions  of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  to  the  private  party  through  the  messenger's  fault, 

with  their  cottars  (cottagers)  and   servants  to  4.  Of  ecclesiastical  persons. — Upon  abolishing 

perform  six   days'  work  yearly  for  upholding  the  pope's  authority,  the  regular  clergy  were  to- 

them ;  but  have  no  jurisdiction  in  common  ac-  tally  suppressed ;  and  in  place  of  all  the  differ- 

tions  for  debts,  except  where  they  are  declared  ent    degrees   which   distinguished   the  secular 

competent  by  special  statute.  clergy,  we  had  at  first  only  parochial  presbyters 

Since  the  union,  over  and  above  the  powers  or  ministers,  and  superintendants,  who  had  the 

committed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  they  oversight  of  the  church  within  a  certain  district : 

are  authorised  to  exercise  whatever  belonged  to  soon  afterwards  the  church  government  became 

the  office  of  an  English  justice  in  relation  to  the  episcopal,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.;  and  after 

public   peace.    Two  justices  can   constitute  a  some  intermediate  turns,  is  now  presbyterian,  by 

court,    special  statute  has  given  the  cognizance  kirk-sessions,,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 

of  several  matters  of  excise  to  the  justice:*  in  assemblies, 

which  their  sentences  are  final.  The  term  prelate,  in  the  statutes,  signifies  9 

A  borough  is  a  body  corporate,  made  up  of  the  bishop,  abbot,  or   other  dignified  clergyman 

inhabitants  of  a  certain  tract  of  ground  erected  Since  the  reformation,  the  crown,  as  commg  i* 

by  the  sovereign  with  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  place  of  the  pope,  is  considered  as   universal 

Boroughs  are  erected  either  to  be  bolden  of  the  patron,  where  no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a 

sovereign  himself,  which  is  the  case  of  royal  subject.     Where  two  churches  are  united,  which 

boroughs;  or  ofthe  superior  of  the  lands  erected,  had  different  patrons,  each  patron  presents  by 

as  boroughs  of  regality  and  barony.     Boroughs  turns.     Where  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  establish- 

royal  have  power,  by  their  charters,  to  choose  ment  of  a  second  minister,  in  a  parish  where  thr 

annually  certain  office-bearers  or  magistrates,  and,  cure  is  thought  too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronagtr 

in  boroughs  of  regality  and  barony,  the  nomina-  of  such  benefice  does  not  belong  to  the  donor, 

tion  of  magistrates  is,  by  their  charter,  lodged  but  to  him  who  was  patron  of  the  church,  unless 

sometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  in  the  either  where  the  donor  has  reserved  to  himself 

superior. '  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurisdiction  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  donation,  or  where 

in  matters  of  debt,  services,  and   questions  of  he  and  his  successors  have  been  in  the  constant 

possession  betwixt  the  inhabitants.    Their  cr^-  use  of  presenting  the  second  minister,  without 

roinal  jurisdiction  extends   to  petty  riots,  and  challenge  from  the  patron, 

reckless  fire-raising.    The  dean  of  guild  is  that  The  right  of  presenting  incumbents  was,  by 

magistrate  of  a  royal  borough  who  is  head  ofthe  act  1650,  c.  23,  taken  from  patrons,  and  vested 

Merchant  Company.     He  has  the  cognizance  of  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  parish,  upon 

mercantile  causes  within  the  borough ;  and  the  in-  payment  to  be  made  by  the  heriters  to  the  patron 

spection  of  buildings  that  they  encroach  neither  of  600  merks  ;  but  it  was  again   restored   to 

on  private  property,  nor  on  the  public  streets  ;  patrons,  10*  Ann.  c.  12,  with  the  exception  ofthe 

SLnd  he  may  direct  insufficient  houses  to  be  pulled  presentations  sold  in  pursuance  of  the  former  act. 

down.    His  jurisdiction  has  no  dependence  on  ratrons  were  not  simply  administrators  of  the 

the  court  of  the  borough,  or  bailie-court.  church  ;   for  they  hela  the  fruits  of  the  vacant 

A  ftorofi,  in  the  extensive  sense  of  that  word,  benefice  as  their  own,  for  some  time  after  the  re- 
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formation.     But  that  right  is  now  no  more  than  long  tacks*    Ministers  therefore  got  a  right,  m 

a  trust  in  the  patron  who  must  apply  them  to  1563,  to  as  much  of  these  manses  as  woula  sene 

pious  uses  withm  the  parisji,  at  the  sight  of  the  them,    notwithstanding    such    feus    or    tacii. 

heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.    If  he  fail,  Where  there  was  no  parson's  nor  vicar's  mai^e, 

he  loses  his  right  of  administering  the  vacant  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at  the  ugbi 

stipend  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.      The  of  the  bishop  (now  the  presbytery)   the  cha^ 

king,  who  b  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  not  exceeding  £lOOO  Scots,  nor  below  500  merki. 

the  vacant  stipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  Under  a  manse  are  comprehended  stable,  baroy 

use,  though  not  within  the  parish.    If  one  should  and  byre  (cow-house),  with  a  garden:  for  all 

be  ordained  to  a  church,  in  opposition  to  the  which  it  is  usual  to  allow  half  an  acre  of  grottod 

pesentee,  the  patron,  whose  civil  right  cannot  Every  incumbent  is  entitled  at  his  entry  to  haTe 

be  affected  by  any  sentence  of  a  church  court,  his  manse  put  in  good  condition;  for  whic^  purpose 

may  retain  the  stipend  as  vacant.     Patrons  are  the  presbytery  may  appoint  a  visitaiioo  by  trades- 

to  this  day  entitled  to  a  seat  and  burial  place  in  men,  and  order  estimates  to  be  laid  before  thea 

the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  repairing,  mhidk 

the  right  of  all  the  teinds  (i.  e.  tithes)  of  the  they  may  proportion  amongthe  heritors  accoid- 

parish  not  heritably  disponea.  ing  to  their  valuations.     The  presbytery,  hUer 

That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the  manse  is  made  sufficient,  ought,  upon  appb- 

the  patrons  must  present  to  the  presbytery  a  fit  cation  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a  free  manse ; 

person  for  supplving  the  cure,  within  six  months  which  lavs  the  incumbent  under  an  obligatkA 

Trom  his  knowl^ge  of  the  vacancy,  otherwise  the  to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  durii^  bis  incnm* 

right  of  presentation  accrues  to  the  presbvtery  bency,  otherwise  he  or  his  executois  shall  be 

jure  devoluto.    Since  the  revolution  a  judicid  liable  in  damages  ;  but  thev  are  not  bound  to 

act  of  admission  by  the  presbytery,  proceeding  make  up  the  loss  arising  from  the  necessaiy 

either  upon  a  presentatioi^  or  upon  a  call  from  decay  of  the  building  by  the  waste  of  time. 

the  heritors  ana  elders,  or  upon  their  own  jus  de-  All  ministers,  where  there  is  any  landward  or 

volutum,  completes  the  mmisteFs  right  to  the  country  parish,  are,  over  and  above  their  stipend, 

benefice.  entitled  to  a  glebe,  which  compreheDds   focr 

The  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  the  acres  of  arable  land,  or  sixteen  sowms  of  pastsic 

clergy  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  commission  ground,  where  there  is  no  arable  land  (a  soma 

of  parliament  was  appointed,  in  the  reign  of  is  what  will  graxe  ten  sheep,  or  one  cow) ;  acd 

Jamei  VI.,  for  planting  kirks  and  modifying  sti-  it  is  to  be  designed  or  marked  by  the  bishop  or 

pends  to  ministers  out  of  the  teinds ;  and  after-  presbytery  out  of  such  kirk  lands  widiio  tb« 

wards  several  odier  commissions  were  appointed  parish  as  lie  nearest  to  the  kirk,  and  in  de&nlt  of 

with  the  more  ample  powers  of  dividing  large  kirk  lands,  out  of  temporal  lands, 

parishes,  erecting  new  ones,  &c.,  all  of  which  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  beriton, 

were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of  session,  ,  whose  lands  are  set  off  for  the  manse  or  glebe, 

with  this  limitation,  that  no  parish  should  be  against  the  other  heritors  of  the  parish.     Manses 

disjoined,  nor  new  church  erected,  nor  old  one  re-  and  glebes,  being  once  regularly  designed,  ess- 

moved  to  a  new  place,  without  the  consent  of  not  be  feued  or  sold  by  the  incumbent  in  prep' 

three-fourths  of  the  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  dice  of  his  successors,  which  is  in  practice  ex- 

not  by  their  own  numbers,  but  by  the  valuation  tended  even  to  the  case  where  such  alieoatioB 

of  their  rents  within  the  parish.    The  judges  of  evidently  appears  profitable  to  the  beoelice. 

session,  when  sitting  in  that  court,  are  considered  Ministers,  oesides  their  glebe,  are  entitle  to 

as  a  commission  of  parliament,  and  have  their  grass  for  a  hors^  and  two  cows.     And  if  the 

proper  clerks,  macers,  and  other  officers  of  court,  lands,  out  of  which  the  grass  may  be  designed, 

as  such.  either  lie  at  a  distance,  or  are  not  fit  for  pouture. 

By  a  subsequent  law,  a  fund  has  been  set  the  heritors  are  to  pay  to  the  minister  £30  Scots 

apart  for  raising  all  the  stipends  in  Scotland  yearly  an  equivalent    Ministers  have  also  free- 

below  £l50  to  at  least  that  sum.  dom  of  foegage,  pasturage,  fuel,   leal,  divot. 

Where  a  certain  quantity  of  stipend  is  modi-  loaning,  and  fm  ish  and  entry,  according  to  use 

fied  to  a  mmisier  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parish,  and  wont;  but  what  these  privileges  aie»  most 

without  proportioning  that  stipend  among  the  be  determined  by  the  local  customs  of  the  sevenl 

several  heritors,  the  oecree  is  called  a  decree  of  parishes. 

modification;  bat  where  the  commissioners  also  The  legal  terms  at  which   stipends  bcooBe 

fix  the  particular  proportions  payable  by  each  due  to  ministers  are  Whitsunday,  and  Midad- 

heritor  it  is  a  decree  of  modification  and  locality,  mas.  If  the  incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  cfamti 

Where  a  stipend  is  onlv  modified  it  is  secured  before  Whitsunday  (tiU  which  term  the  conis  aie 

on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parish,  so  that  the  not  presumed  to  be  folly  sown),  he  has  right  to 

minister  can  insist  against  any  one  heritor  to  the  that  whole  year's  stibend ;  and  if  he  is  received 

foil  extent  of  his  teinds;   soch  heritor  being  afterWhitsundav,  and  before  Michaelmas,  he  is  en- 

always  entitled  to  relief  against  the  rest  for  what  titled  to  the  half  of  that  year ;  because,  though  tht 

he  shall  have  paid  above  his  just  share ;  but.  corns  were  sown  before  his  entry,  he  was  admit- 

where  the  stipend  is  also  localled,  each  inheritor  ted  before  the  terms  at  which  they  are  piesnmei 

IS  liable  in  no  more  than  his  own  proportion.  to  be  reaped.  If  he  dies,  or  is  translate  f  o  ano- 

Few  of  the  reformed  ministers  were,  at  first,  ther  benefice  before  Whitsunday,  he  has  rishtts 

provided   with  dwelling-houses ;    most  of   the  no  part  of  that  year ;  if  before  Michaeloua.  »o 

popish  clerory  having,  upon  the  first  appearance  the  half;  and,  if  not  till  after  MichaelmaaJi^ili^ 

if  the  reformation,  let  their  manses  in  fou,  or  in  whole.                                                     ""^  "*  "^ 
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After  the  minister's  death,  his  executors  have  thereforef  and  furious  penoDS,  cannot  marry. 

right  to  the  annal ;  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  As  no  person  is  presumed  capable  of  consent 

sar.on  law,  was  the  right  resenred  to  the  pope  of  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by  our 

he  first  year's  fruits  of  every  benefice.    Upon  a  law,  lasts  till  the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  males, 

threatened  invasion  from  England,   1547,  the  and  twelve  in  females,  marriage  cannot  be  con- 

annat  was  given,  by  our  parliament,  to  the  execu-  tracted  by  pupils ;  but,  if  the  marriage  pair  shall 

tors  of  such  churchmen  as  should  fall  in  battle  cohabit  after  puberty,  such  acquiescence  gives 

in  defence  of  their  country ;  but  the  word  annat  force  to  the  marriage.    Marriage  is  fully  perfected 

or  ann,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  the  right  which  by  consent,  which  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights 

law  gives  to  the  executors  of  ministers,  of  half  a  and  duties.    The  consent  requisite  to  marriage 

years  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  must  be  de  prssenti. 

the  minister  himaelf  for  his  incumbency.  It  is  not  necessary  that  mamage  should  be 
The  executors  of  a  minister  need  make  up  no  celebrated  by  a  clergyman.    The  consent  of  par- 
title  to  the  ann  hj  confirmation :  neither  is  the  ties  may  be  declared  before  any  magistrate,  or 
right  assignable  by  the  minister,  or  affectable  simply  before  witnesses,  which,  if  copula  follows, 
with  his  debts;  for  it  never  belonged  to  him,  constitutes  a  marriage;  and,  though  no  formal 
but  is  a  mere  gratuity  given  by  law  to  those  consent  should  appear,  marriage  is  presumed 
for  whom  it  is  presumed  the  deceased  could  from  the  cohabitation,  or  living  together  at  bed 
not  sufficiently  provide ;  and  law  has  given  it  and  board,  of  a  man  and  woman  who  are  gene- 
expressly  to  executors ;   and,  if  it  were  to  be  rally  reputed  husband  and  wife.    A  man^  ac- 
govemed  by  the  rules  of  succession  in  executory,  knowleagroent  of  his  maniage  to  the  midwife 
the  widow,  incase  of  no  children,  would  get  one-  whom  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  minister 
half,  the  other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin ;  and,  who  baptized  his  child,  vras  found  sufficient  prt- 
where  there  are  children,  she  would  be  entitled  sumptive  evidence  of  marriage,  without  the  aid 
to  a  third,  and  the  other  two-thirds  would  fall  either  of  cohabitation,  or  of  habit  and  repute, 
equally  among  the  children.    But  the  court  of  Children  may  enter  into  marriage,  not  only 
session  have  in  this  last  case  divided  the  ann  into  without  the  knowledge,  but  even  against  the  re- 
two  equal  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  widow,  monstrances,  of  a  fiither. 
and  the  other  among  the  children  in  capita.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of 
At  the  Reformation  all  episcopal  junsdictioii,  blood.    By  the  laws  of  Moses  (Leviticus  xviii.), 
exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  was  which,  by  the  act  1567,  c.  15,  has  been  adopted 
abolished.  As  the  course  of  justice  in  consistorial  by  us,  cousins  german,  and  a^l  remoter  degrees, 
causes  was  thereby  stopped,  queen  Mary,  besides  may  lawfully  marry.    Marriage,  in  the  direct 
naming  a  commissary  for  every  diocese,  did,  by  line,  is  forbidden  in  infinitum.    Marriage  also, 
a  special  grant,  establish  a  new  commissary  court  where  either  of  the  parties  is  naturally  unfit  for 
at  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  four  judges  or  com-  generation,  or  stands  already  married  to  a  thiid 
missaries.     This  court  is  vested  with  tt  double  person,  is  ipso  jure,  null, 
jurisdiction ;  one  diocesan,  which  is  exercised  To  prevent  bigamy  and  incestuous  marriages, 
in  the  special  territory,  contained  in  the  grant,  the  church  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns, 
viz.  the  counties  of  Edinbui^,  Haddington,  that  all  persons  who  know  any  objection  to  the 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  Stir-  marriage  may  offer  it    When  the  order  of  the 
lingshire ;  and  another  universal,  oy  which  the  church  is  observed,  the  marriage  is  called  regu- 
judges  confirm  the  testaments  of  all  who  die  in  lar;  when  otherwise,  clandestine.    Marriage  is 
foreign  parts,  and  may  reduce  the  decrees  of  all  valid  when  entered  into  in  either  of  these  ways; 
inferior  commissaries,  provided  the  reduction  be  but,  when  clandestine,  there  are  certain  penal- 
pursued  within  a  year  after  the  decree.  ties  imposed  upon  the  parties,  a«  well  as  on  the 

The  commissaries  retain  lo  this  day  an  exclu-  celebrator  and  witnesses, 

sive  power  in  judging  of  declarators  of,  mar-  ilj^A^s  6y  miirrki^«.«— It  is  only  moveable  sub- 

ria^e,  and  of  the  nullity  of  marriage ;  in  actions  jects,  or  the  fruits  produced  by  heritable  subjects 

of  divorce  and  of  non-adherence ;  of  adultery,  during  the  marriage,  that  become  common  to 

bastardy,  and  confirmation  of  testaments ;  be-  man  and  wife.    The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the 

cause  all  these  matters  are  still  considered  to  be  wife,  has  the  sole  right  of  managing  the  goods  in 

properly  consistorial.  Inferior  commissaries  are  communion,  which  is  called  jus  mariti.    The 

not  competent  to  questions  of  bastardy  and  ad-  husband  can  sell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleasure, 

herence,  when  they  have  a  connexion  with  the  the  whole  goods  foiling  under  communion ;  <md 

lawfulness  of  marriage,  or  with  adultery.  his  creditors  may  affect  them  for  tho  payment  of 

Commissaries  have  now  no  power  to  pro-  his  proper  debts.    But  a  stranger  may  convey  an 

nounce  decrees  in  absence  for  any  sum  above  estate  to  a  wife,  so  as  it  shall  not  be  subject  to 

£40  Scots,  except  in  causes  properly  consistorial;  the  husband's  administration;  or  the  husband 

but  they  may  authenticate  tutorial  and  curatorial  himself  may,  in  the  marriage  contract,  reno'ince 

inventories,  and  all  bonds,  contracts,  &c.,  which  his  jus  mariti  in  all  or  any  part  of  his  wifis's 

contain  a  clause  for  registration  in  the  books  of  moveable  estate. 

anyjudge  competent;  and  protests  on  bills  may  From    this  right  are  excepted  panwhemal 

be  registered  in  their  books.  goods,  which,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  ouc 

«^       .  XT     ^     »                               «  law,  comprehends  the  wife's  wearing  app^. 

Chap,  II.— Op  Peesoks  ih  their  Private  ^^  ^^  ornaments  to  her  proper  pereon;  as* 

Relatiob  .  necklaces,  ear-rings,  breast  or  arm  jewels,  buckles, 

\»  Of  Marriage. — Marriage   is   a    contract,  &c.    These  are  neither  alienable  by  the  husband, 

and  requires  the  consent  of   parties.     Idiots  nor  affectable  by  his  creditors. 
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The  right  of  the  husband  to  the  wife's  moveable  effect  till  her  death ;  3.  Where  the  wife  is  br  i*< 

estate  is  hardened  with  the  moveable  debts  con-  husband,  praeposita  negotiis,  intrusted  with  ::e 

tracted  by  her  before  her  marriage,  though  they  management  of  a  particular  branch  of  fciiszn«9 

should  &r  exceed  her  moveable  estate.    The  or  of  his  whole  afiairs. 

husband  is  only  cited  as  administrator  of  the  A  wife,  while  she  remains  in  fiunily  with  ber 

society  goods.    As  soon  therefore  as  the  mar-  husband,  is  considered  as  prepositai    oegot:>ft 

riage  is  dissolved,  and  the  society  goods  thereby  domesticis ;    and,    consequently,    may    prov:.:e 

suffer  a  division,  the  husband  is  no  farther  con-  things    proper  for   the   family,    for    the   pn  .e 

cerned  in  the  share  belonging  to  his  deceased  whereof   the   husband   is   liable,    thou^    tvv 

wife;  and  consequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  should  be  misapplied,  or  though   the  husbi  c 

ay  her  debts,  which  must  be  recovered  from  should  have  given  her  money  to  proTide  tb-^ 

er  representatives,  or  her  separate  estate.  elsewhere.    A  husband  may  use  me  remed  v  ^ 

This  obligation  upon  the  husband  is,  however,  exhibition  against  her,  by  which  all  peraoosirz 

perpetuated  against  him,  1.  Where  his  proper  interpelled  from  contracting  with  her,  or  giT:!:c 

estate,  real  or  personal,  has  been  affected,  during  her  credit. 

the  marriage,  by  complete  legal  diligence.     2.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wifb,  afiectmg  he? 

The  husba^  continues  liable,  even  after  the  estate,  she  has  no  moveable  estate,  except  Nt 

wife's  death,  in  so  far  as  he  is  lucratus,  or  profited  paraphernalia,  and  these  she  may  alienate  wrt'i 

by  her  estate:  still  however  the  law  does  not  consent  of  the  husband.    She  can,  ^rithovt  v^ 

consider  a  husband,  who  has  got  but  a  moderate  husband,  bequeath  by  testament  her  share  of  tbe 

tocher  with  the  wife,  as  lucratns  by  the  mar-  goods  in  communion.  All  donations,  whether  br 

riage.  the  wife  to  the  husband  or  by  the  husband  to 

Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  sort  of  debt  the  wife,  are  recoverable  by  the  donor ;  bat  if  t^ 

which,  if  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  ex-  donor  dies  without  revocation  the  right  becoms 

eluded  the  jus  mariti,  e.  g.  in  bonds  bearing  in-  absolute. 

terest,  which  continue  heritable  as  to  the  rights  When  dusolved, — Marriage,   by    the   law  of 

of  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  is  liable  only  Scotland,  cannot  be  dissolved  till  death,  except 

for  the  by-gone  interests,  and  those  that  may  by  divorce,  proceeding  either  upon  acconm  cf 

grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage.  adultery  or  of  wilful  desertion. 

The  nusband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe-  Marriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  either  within 

tual  curator  of  Uie  wife.     From  this  right  it  year  and  day  from  its  being  contracted,  or  am 

arises,  1.  That  no  suit  can  proceed  against  the  year  and  day.    If  it  is  dissolved  within  year  n-i 

wife  till  the  husband  be  cited  for  his  interest ;  day,  all  rights  in  consideration  of  the  marrucf. 

3.  All  deeds  done  by  a  wife  without  the  bus-  unless  guarded  against  in  the  contract,  beco-!:« 

band's  consent  are  null;  neither  can  she  sue  in  void,  and  things  return  to  the  same  conditton  a 

any  action  without  the  husband*8  concurrence,  which  they  stood  before  the  marriage,  with  d  j 

Yet  where  the  husband  refuses,  or  by  reason  of  restriction,  that  the  husband  is  considered  j« 

forfeiture  cannot  concur,  &c.,  or  where  the  action  a  bonft  fide  posssesor,  in  relation  to  what  he  his 

is  to  be  brought  against  the  husband  himself,  for  consumed  upon  the  feith  of  his  right;  bot  He  ? 

not  performing  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles,  liable  to  repay  the  tocher  without  any  deductn  z 

the  judge  will  authorise  her  to  sue  in  her  own  in  consideration  of  his  femtly  expense  during  i^i 

name.  marriage,    if  things  cannot  be  restored  on  b.-t^ 

I^  the  husband  should  either  withdraw  from  sides,  equity  hinders  the  restoring  of  one  parrr 

his  wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors,  or  if,  continu-  and  not  the  other.    Where  a  marriage  had  bes 

ing  in  femily  with  her,  he  should   by  severe  dissolved  within  the  vear,  without  a  living  chil^ 

treatment  endanger  her  life,  the  commissaries  by  the  death  of  the  husband  the  widow  was  «»• 

will  authorise  a  separation  k  mens&  et  thoro,  and  titled  to  be  alimented  out  of  an  estate  of  whick 

give  a  separate  alimony  to  the  wife,  suitable  he  died  possessed. 

to  her  husband's  estate,  from  the  time  of  such  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  aAer  ynr 

separation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  sen-  and  day,  the  surviving  husband  becomes  the  im- 

tence  of  divorce.  vocable  proprietor  to  the  tocher,  and  the  wtr. 

Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not-  where  she  survives,  is  entitled  to  her  jointure,  c? 

withstanding  her  being  sub  cur&  mariti,  e.  g.  ob-  to  her  legal  provisions.    She  has  also  right  \j 

ligations  arising  from  defici ;  for  wives  have  no  mournings,  suitable  to  the  husband's  qualm, 

privilege  to  commit  crimes.    But,  if  the  punish-  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of  his  death  tilt  the 

roent  resolves  into  pecuniary  mulct,  the  execution  term  at  which  her  life-rent  provision,  either  Irni 

of  it  must,  from  her  incapacity  to  fiilfil,  be  sus-  or  conventional,  commences.    If  a  liring  cf  ;li 

pended  till  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  un-  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriaj^e  ha« 

less  the  wife  has  a  separate  estate  exempted  from  the  same  efiect  as  if  it  subsisted  beyond  the  vu' 

the  jus  mariti.  Divorce. — Divorce   is  such  a  separation  •-' 

Obligations  arising  ^m  contract  affect  either  married  persons,  during  their  lives,  as  loov  ^ 

the  person  or  the  estate.    The  law  has  been  so  them  from  the  nuptial  tie,  and  leaves  them  . ! 

carenil  to  protect  wives,  while  sub  curft  mariti,  mat  freedom  to  intermany  with  others.     But  neit  i.  - 

all' personal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  adultery  nor  wilful  desertion  are  grounds  wh  .  -> 

witn  the  husband's  consent,  as  bonds,  bills,  Sec,  must  necessarily  dissolve  marriage ;  they  are  o:.  > 

are  null,  with  the  following  exceptions,  1.  Where  handles  which  the  injured  party  may  take  he  i 

the  wife  gets  a  separate  peculium,  or  stock ;  2.  A  of  to  be  free.    In  the  case  of  divorce  upon  a>l  <- 

wife*s  personal  obligation,  granted  in  the  form  of  tery,  marriat^  is,  by  a  special  statute  (160e.  c 

a  deed,  inter  vivos,  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to  take  20),  prohibited  betwixt  the  two  adulteiers. 
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Where  either  party  has  deserted  from  the  .other  •  kinsman,  name  a  factor  (steward)  for  the  maoa^e- 

for  four  years  together,  tiiat  other  may  sue  for  ment  of  the  pupil's  estate, 

adherence.    If  this  has  no  effect  the  church  is  to  After  the  years  of  pupillarity  are  over,  the 

proceed,  first  by  admonition,  then  by  excommu-  minor  isconfidered  as  capable  of  acting  by  him- 

nication ;  all  which  previous  steps  are  declared  self,  if  he  has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capa- 

to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  pursuing  a  divorce,  city  and  prudence.    The  only  two  cases  in  which 

In  practice, however,  the  commissiaries  pronounce  curators  are  imposed  upon  minors  are,  1.  Where 

sentence  in  the  adherence,  after  one  year's  deser-  they  are  named  by  the  father,  in  a  state  of  healt**. ;. 

tion,  but  four  years  must  intervene  between  the  2.  Where  the  father  is   himself  alive.     If  tlte 

Arst  desertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce.  minor  choo$es  tu  be  under  the  direction  of  cura* 

Th  e  legal  effects  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de-  tors,  he  may  fix  ou  any  he  pleases, 
sertion  are,  that  the  offending  husband  shall  These  curators  are  styled  ad  negotia,  to  dis* 
restore  the  tocher  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  tinguish  them  from  another  sort,  called  curators 
provisions,  legal  and  conventional;  and,  on  the  ad  lites,  who  are  authorised  by  the  judge  to  con- 
other  hand,  the  offending  wife  shall  forfeit  to  the  cur  with  a  pupil  or  minor  in  actions  of  law, 
husband  her  tocher  and  all  the  rights  that  would  either  where  he  is  without  tutors  and  curators^ 
have  belonged  to  her  in  the  case  of  her  sur-  or  where  his  tutors  and  curators  are  parties  to 
vivance.  This  was  also  esteemed  the  rule  in  the  suit.  Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors 
divorces  upon  adultery.  But  by  a  decision  of  and  curators  under  certain  restrictions. 
the  court  of  session  in  1662,  founded  on  a  tract  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that,  as 
of  ancient  decisions  recovered  from  the  records,  pupils  are  incapable  of  consent,  they  have  no 
the  offending  husband  was  allowed  to  retain  the  person  capable  of  acting :  which  defect  the  tutor 
tocher  I  supplies.  Hence,  tHe  tutor  subscribes  alone  all 
2.  Cff  minon  and  their  tutors  and  cupatars. — ^A  deeds  of  administration;  but  in  curatory  it  is 
child  is  under  pupillarity  from  the  birth  to  four-  the  minor  who  subscribes  as  the  proper  party ; 
teen  years  of  age  if  a  male,  and  till  twelve  if  a  the  curator  does  no  more  than  consent.  Hence, 
female.  Minority  begins  where  pupillarity  ends,  also,  the  persons  of  pupils  are  under  the  power 
and  continues  till  majority;  which,  by  the  law  of  either  of  their  tutors,  or  of  their  nearest  cognates; 
Scotland,  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete,  but  the  minor,  after  pupillarity,  has  the  disposal 
both  in  males  and  females ;  but  minority,  in  a  of  his  own  person  and  may  reside  where  he 
large   sense,  includes  all  under  age,  whether  pleases. 

pupils  or  puberes.     Because  pupils  cannot  in  Both  tutors  and  curators  must,  previous  to 

any  degree  act  for  themselves,  and  minors  seldom  their  administration,  make  a  judicial  inventory, 

with  discretion :  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  subscribed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  before 

power  of  tutors,  and  minors  may  put  themselves  the  minor's  judge  ordinary,  of  his  whole  estate 

under  the  direction  of  curators.     Ttitory  i»  a  personal  and  real. 

power  and  faculty  to  govern  the  person,  and  ad-  Tutors  and  curators  cannot  grant  leases  of  the 

minister  the  estate  of  a  pupil.    Tutors  are  either  minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own 

nominate,  of  law,  or  dative.  office;    nor  under  the  former  rental,  without 

A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  either  a  warrant  from  the  court  of  session,  or 

father,  in  his  testament  or  other  writing,  to  a  some  apparent  necessity. 

lawful  child.  They  have  power  to  sell  the  minor's  mcve- 

If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if  the  ables;  but  cannot  sell  their  pupil's  land  estate, 

tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina-  without  the  authority  of  a  judge;  yet  this  restraint 

tion  falls  by  death  or  otherwise,  there  is  place  reaches  not  to  such  alienations  as  the  pupil  could 

for  a  tutor  of  law.    This  sort  of  tutory  devolves  by  law  be  compelled  to  grant. 

upon  the  nearest  related  by  the  father^  though  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the 

females  intervene.  nature  of  their  trust,  authorise  the  minor  to  do 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  equally  near  to  any  deed  for  their  own  benefit ;  nor  can  they 

the  pupil,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  pupil's  legal  acquire  any  debt  affecting  the  minor's  estate    It 

succession  is  preferred  to  the  others.      But,  as  seems,  however,  that  such  purchase  would  be 

the  law  suspects  that  he  jnay  not  be  over  careful  considered  as  valid,  provided  it  were  bon&  fide 

to  preserve  a  life  estate  which  stands  in  the  way  acquired  at  a  public  sale. 

of  nis  own  interest,  this  sort  of  tutor  is  excluded  Persons  named  to  the  offices  of  tutory  or  cu- 

from  the  custody  of  the  pupil's  person,  which  is  ratory,  may  either  accept  or  decline ;  and  where 

commonly  committed  to  the  mother,  while  a  a  father,  in  liege  poustie  (when  in  a  state  of 

widow,  until  the  pupil  be  seven  years  old ;  and  health),  names  certain  persons  both  as  tutors  and 

in  defiiult  of  the  mother,  to  the  highest  relation  curators  to  his  children,  though  they  have  acted 

by  the  mother.    The  tutor  of  law  must  be  at  as  tutors,  they  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory. 

least  twenty-five  years  of  age.    He  is  served  or  Tutors  and  curators,  having  once  accepted,  are 

declared    by  a  jury  of  sworn   men,  who  are  liable  in  diligence,  that  is,  are  accountable  for 

called  upon  a  brief  issuing  from  the  chancery,  the  consequences,  of  their  neglect  in  any  part 

which  is  directed  to  any  judge  having  juiisdic-  of  their  duty  from  the  time  of  their  acceptance. 

tion.     He  must  give  security  before  he  enters  They  are  accountable  singuli  in  solidum,  i.  e. 

upon  the  management.  every  one  of  them  is  answerable,  not  only  for  his 

If  DO  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tutors;  and 

person,  even  a  stranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory  any  one  may  be  sued  without  citing  the  rest ; 

dative.     If  a  pupil  be  without  tutors  of  any  but  he  who  is  condemned  in  the  whole  1  as  ac- 

hm\,  the  court  of  session  will,  at  the  suit  of  any  lion  of  relief  against  his  co-tutors. 
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From  this  obligation  to  diligeiu^  are  excepted,  to  be  imposed  upooy  if  they  bave  dw 

1.  Fathen  or  administrators  in  law,  who,  from  of  reason,  can  effectually  oblige  thcmselfes  t£ 
the  presumption  that  they  act  to  the  best  of  their    they  are  fettered  by  law.    This  may  be  dfloe 

power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  ac-  by  interdiction,  which  is  a  legal  restraint  la£ 

tual  intromissions.  2.  Tutors  and  curators  named  upon  such  persons  from  signing   any  deed  is 

by  the  fother  in  consequence  of  the  act  1696,  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  consent  of  tber 

with  the  special  provisos,  that  they  shall  be  liable  curators  or  interdictors.    An  interdictioo»  dsij 

barely  for  intromissions,  not  for  omissions;  and  registered,  has  this  effect,  that  all  deeds  doee 

that  each  of  (hem  shall  be  liable  only  for  himself,  thereafter  by  the  person  interdicted,  witfaont  iIk 

and  not  in  solidum  for  the  co-tutors ;  but  this  power  consent  of  his  interdictors,  affecting  his  becitibjf 

of  exemption  fron.  diligence  is  limited  tothe  estate  estate,  are  subject  to  reduction, 

descendmg  from  the  father  himself.    Tutors  or  Registration  in  the  general  register  secnics  aL 

curators  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary  or  allow-  his  lands  from  alienation,  wherever  diej  lie  ;  boi, 

ance  for  pains,  unless  a  salary  has  been  expressly  where  the  interdiction  is  recorded  in  the  legisier 

contained  in  the  testator's  nomination ;  for  their  of  a  particular  shire,  it  covers  no  lands  except 

office  is  presumed  to  be  gratuitous.  those  situated  in  that  shire* 

Though  no  person  is  obliged  to  accept  the  3.  Of  cAt/dlren.-— Children  are  either  born  ii 

ofSce  of  tutor  or  curator,  yet  having  once  accepted  wedlocx,  or  out  of  it.    All  children  bom  is 

he  cannot  throw  it  up,  or  renounce  it,  witnout  lawful  marriage  are  presumed  to  be  begotten  br 

sufficient  cause;  but  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  the  person  to  whom  the  mother  is  maxried;  and 

misapplying  the  mmor's  money,  or  fail  in  any  consequently  to  be  lawful  childreii.     Tbts  pre- 

other  part  of  his  duty,  he  may  be  removed  at  sumption  is  so  strongly  founded,  that  it  cannot 

the  suit  of  the  minor's  liexi  in  kin,  or  by  a  co-  be  defeated  but  by  direct  evidence  that  the  mv 

tutor  or  co-curator.    When  the  misconduct  pro-  ther's  husband  could  not  be  the  fitther  of  the 

ceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inattention,  the  child.    A  father  has  the  absolute  right  of  di»- 

court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either  join  posing  of  his  children's  persons,  of  directing  the* 

a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate,  education,  and  of  moaerate  chastiaement ;  aad 

they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  (surety)  for  his  even  after  they  become  puberes  he  may  compel 

past  and  future  management.  them  to  live  in  family  with  him,  and  contribute 

The  offices  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  also  their  labor  and  industry,  while  they  coDtinor 

by  the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  there,  towards  his  service.    A  child  who  gets  a 

minor's  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  separate  stock  from  the  &ther  for  carrying  on 

complete ;  and  by  the  death  either  of  the  minor,  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he  slmoM 

or  of  his  tutor  and.  curator.    Curatory  also  ex-  continue  in  his  father's  house,  may  be  said  to 

pires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  minor,  who  be  emancipated  or  foris-familiated,  in  so  frr  as 

oecomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her  own  concerns  tnat  stock ;  for  the  profits  arising  fron 

husband.  his  are  his  own.    Foris-fiaLmiliation ,  when  takei 

Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  in  this  sense,  is  also  inferred  by  the  child's  mar- 
curators,  without  their  consent,  are  null ;  but  riage,  or  by  his  living  in  a  separate  house  widi 
they  oblige  the  grantors,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  his  father's  permission  or  good  will. 
sums  profitably  applied  to  their  use.  A  minor  Children  oom  out  of  wedlock  are  styled  na- 
under  curators  can  indeed  make  a  testament  by  tural  children  or  bastards.  Bastards  may  be  !•• 
himself ;  but,  whatever  is  executed  in  the  form  of  gitimated  or  made  lawful,  1.  By  the  sabse- 
a  deed  inter  vivos,  requires  the  curator's  con-  quent  intermarriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child 
sent.  Deeds  by  a  minor,  who  has  no  curators,  with  the  fether;  and  this  Ifgitimattoo  entitleB 
are  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  curators  and  signed  the  child  to  all  the  rights  of  lawful  chiMieii. 
them  with  their  consent;  he  may  even  alienate  The  subsequent  marriage  which  produces  l^ti- 
his  heritage  without  the  interposition  of  a  judge,  mation  is  considered  by  the  law  to  have  been 

Minors  may  be  restored  against  all  deeds  entered  into  when  the  child  legitimated  was  be- 

granted  in  their  minority  that  are  hurtful  to  gotten ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he  ezcladcs 

Uiem.  by  his  right  of  primogeniture  the  sons  procreated 

A  minor  cannot  be  restored  against  his  own  after  the  marriage  from  the  succession  of  the 

delict  or  fraud,  e.  g.  1.  If  he  should  induce  one  fether's  heritage,  though  these  sons  were  lawful 

to  bargain  with  him  by  saying  he  was  major,  children  from  the  birth.     Hence,  also,   those 

2.  If  at  any  time  after  majority  he  has  approved  children  only  can  be  thus  legitimated  who  are 

of  the  deed.    3.  A  minor  who  has  taken  him-  begotten  of  a  woman  whom  tne  father  might  at 

self  to  business,  as  a  merchant,  shopkeeper,  &c.,  that  period  have  lawfully  married.      Bastards 

cannot  be  restored  against  any  deed  granted  by  are  legitimated  by  letters  of  legitintation  from 

him  in  the  course  of  that  business.    4.  A  minor  the  sovereign. 

cannot  be  restored  in  a  question  against  a  minor,  4.  Of  seroanfs.^-As  to  the  power  of  masten 

unless  some  gross  un&imess  shall  be  qualified  over  meir  servants,  all  servants  now  enjoy  the 

in  the  bargain.  same  rights  and  privileges  with  other  subgeda, 

Curators  are  given  not  only  to  minors,  but  in  unless  in  so  fif  as  they  are  tied  down  by  their 

general  to  every  one,  who,  either  through  defect  engagements  of  service.     Servants  sire  either 

of  judgment,  or  unfitness  of  disposition,  is  inca-  necessary  or  voluntary.      Necessary  are  those 

pable  of  rightly  mana^ng  his  own  affairs.    The  whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wage*.    Vo. 

way  of  appointing  thu  sort  of  curators  is  by  a  luntary    servants  enpage  ¥rithout    compulsion, 

jury  summoned  from  the  chancery.  either  for  mere  subsistence,  or  for  wages  also. 

Persons,  let  them  be  ever  so  profuse,  or  liable  Those  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they 
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should  nftue  to  engage,  may  be  compelled  to  it  fortable.'    Every  state  or  lOTereign  baa  a  power 

by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  over  private  property,  called  Iw  some  lawyen 

fix  the  rate  of  their  wages.  dominium  eminens,  in  virtue  of  which  the  pro* 

Colliers,  coalbearers,  salters,  and  other  per*  prietor  may  be  compelled  to  sell  his  property 

aona  necessary  lo  colliers  and  salt-works,  as  they  for  an  adequate  price,  where  an  evident  utility 

are  particularlr  described   by   act  1661,  were  on  the  |>art  of  the  public  demands  it. 

formerly  tied  dowq  to  perpetual  service  at  the  Certain  things  are  by  nature  incapable  of  ap- 

works  to  which  they  baa  once  entered.    Upon  propriation ;  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c., 

a  sale  of  the  works,  the  right  of  their  service  none  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  power 

was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor.    All  per-  of  any  one  person,  though  &eir  use  be  common 

eons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their  to  all.    Others  are  by  law  exempted  fiom  private 

service  without  a  testimonial  from  their  last  commerce,  in  respect  of  the  uses  to  which  they 

master;  and  if  they  deserted  to  another  work,  are  destined.    Ot  this  last  kind  are,  1.  Res  pub* 

and  were  redemanded  within  a  year  thereafter,  licae,  as  navigable  rivers,  highways,  bridges,  he,; 

he  who  had  received  them  was  obliged  to  return  the  right  of  which  is  vest^  in  the  king,  diiefly 

them  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  penalty,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whence  they  are 

But  though  the  proprietor  should  neglect  to  re-  called  regalia.  2.  Res  universitatis,  things  which 

a  aire  the  deserter  within  the  year,  he  aid  not,  by  belong  in  property  to  a  particular  corporation  or 

lat  short  prescription,  lose  his  property  in  him.  society,  and  whose  use  is  common  to  every  indi- 

CoUiers,  &C.,  where  the  collipry  to  which  they  vidua!  in  it;  but  both  proper^  and  use  are 

were  restricted  was  either  given  up  or  not  suffi-  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  society ;  as 

cient  for  their  maintenance,  might  lawfiilly  en-  town-houses,   corporation-halls,  market-places, 

gage  with  others;  but,  if  the  former  work  should  church-yards,  &c.    The  lands  or  other  revenue 

be  again  set  a-going,  the  proprietor  might  reclaim  belonging  to  a  corporation  do  not  fidl  under  this 

thera  back  to  it.  class,  but  are  juris  privati,  in  so  &r  as  regards  the 

But  by  15  Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  these  restraints,  corporation, 
the  only  remaining  vestiges  of  slavery  in  the  law  2.  Of  the  meam  of  acquking  jiniperiy.— Pro- 
of Scotland,  were  abrogated ;  and,  after  the  1st  perty  may  be  acquired  either  by  occupation  or 
of  July,  1775,  all  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  sal-  accession ;  and  transferred  by  tradition  or  pre- 
fers, were  declared  to  be  upon  the  same  footing  scription;  but  prescription,  being  also  a  way  of 
with  other  servants  or  laborers.  The  act  subn  losing  property,  will  be  explained  under  a  sepa-' 
jects  those  who  are  bound  prior  to  the  1st  of  rate  title,  dccupation,  or  occupancy,  is  the 
July,  1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years'  ser-  appropriating  of  things  which  have  no  owner,  by 
vice  for  their  freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  apprehending  them  or  seizing  their  possession, 
the  person.  This  was  the  original  method  of  acquiring  pro* 

5.  Of  the  |N)or.— Indigent  children  may  be  perty ;  and  acceded,  under  certain  restrictions^ 

compelled  to  serve  any  of  the  king's  subjects  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law,  quod  nuUius 

without  wages,  till  the  age  of  thirtv  years.    Va^  est,  fit  occupantis :  but  this  doctrine  can  have  no 

graots  and  sturdy  beggars  may  be  also  com-  place  in  the  feudal  plan,  by  which  the  king  is 

pelled  to  serve  any  manu&cturer.    And,  because  looked  on  as  the  original  proprietor  of  all  the 

tew  persons  are  willing  to  receive  them  into  lands  vrithin  hb  dominions. 

their  service,  public  work-houses  are  ordained  Even  in  that  sort  of  moveable  goods  which  is 

to  be  built  for  setting  them  to  work.    The  poor  presumed  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  rale 

who  cannot  work  must  be  maintained  by  the  obtains  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  quod  nullius  est, 

parishes  in  which  they  were  born;  and,  where  fit  domini  resis.    Thus  the  right  of  treasure  hid 

the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not  known,  the  bur-  under  ground  is  not  acquired  by  oecupation,  but 

den  &lls  upon  the  parishes  where  they  have  had  accrues  to  the  king.  Thus,  also,  where  one  finds 

their  most  common  resort  for  the  fiiree  years  strayed  cattle  or  other  moveables,  which  have 

immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended,  been  lost  by  the  former  owner,  the  finder  acquires 

or  their  applying  for  the  public  chanty.    Where  no  right  in'  them,  but  must  give  public  notice 

the  contributions  collecteo  at  the  churches  to  which  thereof;  and  if,  within  a  year  ana  a  da^  after 

they  belong  are  not  sufficient  for  their  mainte-  such  notice,  the  proprietor  does  not  claim  his. 

nance,  they  are  to  receive  badges  from  the  mi-  goods,  they  (all  to  the  king,  sheriff,  or  other  per- 

nister  and  kirk  session,  in  virtue  of  which  they  son  to  whom  the  king  has  made  a  grant  of  such 

may  ask  alms  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  in-  escheats. 

habitants  of  the  parish.  In  that  sort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an 

r> tTT     r\    x%                              A  owner,  as  wild  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  or  pearls 

Chip,  III.-Of  Pboperty  akd  its  Acquisi-  fo^„^'^„  ^  shore,  the  original  Uwtekes  pbce, 

TiOH  iM  UEMEKAL.  that  he  who  tot  appieheuds  becomcs  proprietor ; 

!•  ()f  rights  relating  to  property, — ^The  right  insomuch,  that  tnough  the  right  of  hunting, 

of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  a  snbiect  at  one's  fowling,  and  fishing,  are  restrained  by  statute 

pleasure  is  called  *  property.*    Proprietors  are  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all  game,  even  what 

restrained  by  law  from  using  their  property  to  is  caught  in  contravention  of  the  law,  becomes 

their  neighbour's  prejudice;  and,  on  this  prin-  the  property  of  Uie  catcher  (unless  where  the 

ciple,  nuisances  ot  every  kind  are  reprobatra  by  confiscation  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty) ; 

law.     In  particular,  such  as  corrupt  the  air,  the  contravener  being  obnoxious,  howevei,  to 

render  the  neighbourhood  unwholesome ;  or  in  .the  penal  enactment  of  the  statutsa,  in  coose- 

short,  to  use  the  words  of  lord  Mansfield, '  ren-  quence  of  his  transgression.    It  was  not  for  a 

der  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  uncom-  long  time  a  filed  point,  whether  a  person,  though 
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possessed  of  the  valued  rent  by  law  entitling  thus,  we  possess  lands  by  cultivating  them  aa^ 

him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon  another  per-  reaping  tneir  fruits,  houses  by  inhabiting  th«fa, 

8on*8  grounds  without  consent ;  but  it  was  lately  moveables  by   detaining  them    in    our  bandi 

found,  by  the  court  of  session,  and  affirmed  upon  Civil  possession  is  our  holding  the  thing  eitoer 

appeal,  that  he  could  not ;  it  being  repugnant  to  by  the  sole  act  of  the  mmd,  or  hy  the  l:^iKis  of 

the  idea  of  property,  that  any  person,  however  another  who  holds  it  in  our  name, 
qualified,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  traverse        A  bon&  fide  possessor  is  he  who,  though  \>s 

and  hunt  upon  another's  grounds  without  con-  is  not  really  proprietor  of  the  subject,  yet  belierfi 

sent  of  the  proprietor.     Although  certain  things  himself,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  proprietor, 

become  the  property  of  the  first  occupant,  yet  A  maltl  fide  possessor  is  he  who   knows,  or  is 

there  are  others  which  fall  not  under  this  rule,  presumed  to  know,  that  what  he  possesses  is  tk 

Thus  whales,  thrown  in,  or  killed  on  our  coasts,  property  of  another.    By  our  customs,  peicep- 

belong  neither  to  those  who  killed  them,  nor  to  tion  alone,  without  consumption,    secures  the 

the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  possessor.    If  he  has  sown  the  ground,  while  liis 

cast,  but  to  the  king,  providing  they  are  so  large  as  bona  fides  continued,  he  is  entitled  to  reap  tt\« 

that  they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  wain  with  six  oxen.  crop.     But  this  doctrine  does  not  reach  to  civil 

Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  fruits,  e.  g.  the  interest  of  money,  which  ibe 
by  which,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connexion  bon&  fide  receiver  roust  restore,  together  with 
with,  or  dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  the  principal,  to  the  owner, 
of  the  principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  Bona  fides  necessarily  ceases  by  the  coo- 
of  its  accessory.  Thus  a  house  belongs  to  the  scientia  rei  aliens  in  the  possessor,  whether  sncb 
owner  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  though  consciousness  should  proceed  from  legal  inter- 
built  with  materials  belonging  to,  and  at  the  pellation,  or  private  knowledge.  Mala  fides  is 
charge  of  another;  trees  taking  root  in  our  ground  sometimes  induced  by  the  true  owner's  bringing 
though  planted  by  another  become  ours.  Thus  his  action  against  the  possessor,  sometimes  not 
also  the  insensible  addition  made  to  one*s  ground  till  litiscontestation,  and,  in  cases  uucommoaif 
by  what  a  river  washes  firom  other  grounds  favorable,  not  till  sentence  be  pronounced  sagiiiA 
(which  is  called  alluvio)  accrues  to  the  master  of  the  possessor. 

the  ground  which  receives  the  addition.  The  The  property  of  moveable  subjects  is  pie- 
Romans  excepted  from  this  rule  the  case  of  paint-  sumed  by  the  bare  act  of  possession,  until  tb« 
ings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or  canvas,  contrary  be  proved ;  but  possession  of  an  im- 
in  consideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art ;  moveable  subject,  though  for  100  years  together, 
which  exception  our  practice  has,  for  a  like  reason,  if  there  is  no  seisin,  does  not  create  even  a  pie- 
extended  to  similar  cases.  Under  accession  is  sumptive  right  to  it;  nulla  sesina,  nulla  tena. 
comprehended  specification ;  by  which  is  meant,  Such  subject  is  considered  as  caduciary,  and  w 
a  person's  making  a  new  species  or  subject  from  accrues  to  the  sovereign.  Where  the  property  of  a 
materials  belonging  to  another.  subject  is  contested,  the  lawful  possessor  is  eodtled 

Though  the  new  species  should  be  produced  to  continue  till  the  point  of  right  be  discussed; 

from  the  commixtion  or  confusion  of  different  and,  if  he  has  lost  it  by  force  or  stealth,  thejotige 

substances  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  will,  upon  summary   application,   immediatelj 

same  rule  holds ;  but,  where  the  mixture  is  made  restore  it  to  him. 

by   the   common  consent  of  the  owner,  such        Where  a  possessor  has  several  rights  in  his 

consent  makes  the  whole  a  common  property,  person  affecting  the  subject  possessed,  thege- 

according  to  the  shares  that  each  propnetor  had  neral  rule  is,  that  he  may  ascribe  his  possession 

formerly  in  the  several  subjects.  to  which  of  them  he  pleases ;  but  one  canoot 

Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  ascribe  his  possession  to  a  title,  other  than  that 

tradition,  which  is  the  delivery  of  possession  by  on  which  it  commenced,  in  prejudice  to  him 

the  proprietor,  with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  from  whom  his  title  flowed, 
property  to  the  receiver.    Two  things  are  there-        3.  Of  the  general  naturt  of  heritable  and  wove- 

fore   requisite  in  order  to  the  transmitting  of  able   rlghtt. — Since  the    introduction   of  fw»» 

property  in  this  way,  1.  The  intention  or  consent  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  in  the  same 

of  the  former  owner  to  transfer  it  on  some  pro-  degree  of  consanguinity  to  one  who  dies  intes- 

per  title  of  alienation,  as  sale,  exchange,  gift,  tate,  and  who  are  not  all  females,  such  rights 

&c. ;  2.  The  actual  delivery  in  pursuunce  of  belonging  to  the  deceased  as  are  either  properiy 

that  intention.  feudal,  or  have  any  resemblance  to  feudal  rights, 

Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipsa  cor-  descend  wholly  to  one  of  them,  who  is  consi- 

pora  of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hanos  of  the  dered  as  his  proper  heir ;  the  others,  who  have 

receiver ;  or  symbolical,  which  is  used  where  the  the  name  of  next  of  kin,  or  executors,  must  be 

thing  is  incapable  of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  estate  which 

actual  delivery  is  only  inconvenient.  is  of  a  more  perishable  nature.     Hence  h>s 

Possession,  which  is  essential  both  to  the  ac-  arisen  the  division  of  rights  to  be  explained  un- 

quisiticii  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  der  this  title.    The  subjects  descending  to  i^f 

the  detention  of  a  thing,  with  a  design,  or  ani-  heir  are  styled  heritable ;  and  those  that  fell  ^ 

mus,  in  the  detainer,  of  holding  it  as  his  own.  the  next  of  kin  moveable. 
3t  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  sole  act  of  the        All  rights  of,  or  affecting  lands,  under  which 

mind,  without  real  detention ;  but,  being  once  are  comprehended  houses,  mills,  fishings,  teindJ 

acquired,    it  may  be   continued    solo    animo.  (or  tithes),  and  all  rights  of  subjects  that  an* 

I'osscssion  is  either  natural  or  civil.     Natural  fundo  ann^xa,  whether  completed  by  seism  of 

pO:»session  is  when  one  possesses  by  himself;  not,  arc  heritable  ex  suA  nuturA.     Ontlieoil'^> 
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hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itself  or  can  be  where  these  fiul,  regard  must  be  had  totheprao- 

moved,  and,  in  general,  whatever  is  not  united  tice  of  neighbouring  countries,  if  the  genius  of 

to   land,  is  moveable :  as  household  furniture,  the  law  appears  to  be  the  same ;  and,  should 

corn,  cattle,  cash,  arrears  of  rent  and  interest,  the  question  still  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have 

even  tliough  they  should  be  due  on  a  right  of  recourse  to  books  written  concerning  feus,  as  to 

annual  rent;  for,  though  the  arrears  last  men-  the  original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  systems 

tioned  are  secured  on  land,  yet,  being  presently  have  proceeded, 
payable,  they  are  considered  as  cash.  This  military  grant   got  the  name  first  of 

Debts  (nomina  debitorum)  when  due  by  bill,  beneficium,  and  afterwards  of  feudum  ;  and  was 
promisory  note,  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  defined  a  gratuitous  right  to  the  property  of 
constituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  fall  under  any  lands,  made  under  the  conditions  of  fealty  and 
one  head ;  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  military  service,  to  be  performed  to  the  grantor 
moveable  by  the  following  rules : — all  debts  con-  by  the  receiver ;  the  radical  right  of  the  lands 
stituted  by  bond,  bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  still  remaining  in  the  grantor, 
the  creditor  in  any  heritable  subject,  are  heri*  Under  lands  in  this  definition  are  compre- 
table.  Bonds  merely  personal  are  moveable  as  hended  all  rights  or  subjects  so  connected  with 
to  succession,  but  they  are  heritable  with  respect  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a  part  thereof,  aA 
to  the  fisk,  and  to  the  rights  of  husband  and  houses,  mills,  fishings,  jurisdictions,  patronages, 
wife.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  as-  &c  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature  were 
signees,  secluding  executors,  are  heritable  in  all  gratuitous,  they  soon  became  the  subject  of 
respects,  fitom  the  destination  of  the  creditor,  commerce ;  services  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind 
But  a  bond  which  is  made  payable  to  heirs,  were  frequently  substituted  in  place  of  military; 
without  mention  of  executors,  descends,  not  to  and  now  services  of  every  kind  have  been  en- 
the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs  are  men-  tirely  dispensed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures, 
tioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor ;  for  the  He  who  makes  this  grant  is  called  superior,  and 
word  heir,  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  he  who  receives  it  the  vassal.  The  subject  of 
him  who  is  to  succeed  by  law  in  the  right ;  and  the  grant  is  commonly  called  the  feu ;  though 
the  executor,  being  the  heir  in  mobilibus,  is  that  word  is  at  other  times,  in  our  law,  used  to 
considered  as  the  person  to  whom  such  bond  »  signify  one  particular  tenure.  The  interest  re- 
taken payable.  But,  where  a  bond  is  taken  to  tained  by  the  superior  in  the  feu  is  styled  domi- 
heirs  male,  or  to  a  series  of  heirs  one  after  nium  directum,  or  the  superiority ;  and  the 
another,  such  bond  is  heritable,  because  its  des^  interest  acquired  by  the  vassal  dominium  utile 
ti  nation  nflcessarily  excludes  executors.  or  the  property.    The  word  fee  is  promiscuously 

Subjects  originally  moveable  become  heritable,  applied  to  both. 
1 .  By  the  proprietor's  destination ;  2.  Moveable        Allodial  goods  are  opposed  to  feus ;  by  which 

rights  may  become  heritable  by  the  supervening  are  understood   goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner, 

of  an  heritable  security.  independent  of  a  superior.    All  moveable  goods 

Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  are  allodial ;  lands  only  are  so  when  they  are 

accessory    moveable   securities ;    the  heritable  given  without  the  condition  of  fealty  or  homage. 

right  being  in  such  case  the  jus  nobilius,  which  By  the  feudal  system,  the  sovereign,  who  is  the 

draws  the  other  after  it.  fountain  of  finidal  rights,  reserves  to  himself  the 

Certain  subjects  partake  in  different  respects  superiority  of  all  the  lands  of  which  he  makes 
or  the  nature  both  of  heritable  and  moveable,  the  grant;  so  that,  with  us,  no  lands  are  allodial, 
i'erscnal  bonds  are  moveable  in  respect  of  sue-  except  those  of  the  king^s  own  property,  the 
cession,  but  heritable  as  to  the  fisk  and  the  rights  feudal  or  allodial  lands  of  Orkney,  the  superi- 
or husband  and  wife.  All  bonds,  whether  merely  orities  which  the  king  reserves  in  the  property 
personal  or  even  heritable,  on  which  no  seisin  hais  lands  of  his  subjects,  and  manses  and  glebes, 
followed,  may  be  affected  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  the  right  of  which  is  completed  by  the  presby- 
either  by  adjudication,  which  is  a  dilieence  pro-  terVs  designation  without  any  feudal  grant. 

f>er  to  heritage,  or  by  arrestment  which  is  pecu-        Every  person  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  im- 

iar  to  moveables.    Bonds  secluding  executors,  moveable    subject,  provided    he  has  the  free 

though  they  descend  to  the  creditor's  heir,  are  administration  of  his  estate,  and  is  not  debarred 

payable  by  the  debtor's  executors  without  relief  by  statute  or  by  the  nature  of  his  risht,  may 

against  the  heir.  dispose  of  it  to  another.    Nay  a  vassal,  though 

All  questions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile,  can  subfeu  his 

moveable,  must  be  determin^  according  to  the  property   to  a  subvassal  by  a  subaltern  right, 

condition  of  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  an-  and  thereby  raise  a  new  dominium  directum  in 

cestor's  death.    If  it  was  heritable  at  that  pe-  himself,  subordinate  to  that  which  is  in  his  supe- 

riod,  it  must  belong  to  the  heir;  if  moveable  it  rior,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.    The  vassal  who 

must  fell  to  the  executor,  without  regard  to  any  thus  subfeus  is  called  the  subvassal's  immediate 

alterations  that  may  have  affected  the  subject  in  superior,  and  the  vassal's  superior  is  the  subvas- 

the  intermediate  period  between  the  ancestor's  sal's  mediate  superior. 

death  and  the  competition.  All  persons  who  are  not  disabled  by  law  may 

^         T^r     ^    «,  <*«  acquire  and  enjoy  feudal  rights.    Papists  could 

Chap.  IV.-Op  Heritable  PaoPERTT.  ^^  formeriy  purchase  a  land  estate  hy  any  vo- 

1.  By  charter  and  teitm. — Heritable  rights  luntary  deed;  but  now,  by  33  Geo.  Ul.  c.  44, 

are  governed  by  the  feudal  laws.    In  feudal  their  situation  is  assimilated  in  that  respect  to 

questions,  therefore,  Scotland  is  governed,  in  the  that  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England.    Alien?, 

first  place,  by  its  own  statutes  and  customs ;  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  cannot 
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hold  a  feudal  right  witho*it  naturalisation :  and  the  shire  within  which  the  knds  lie.     Bui^acc 

therefore^  where  such  privilege  was  intended  to  seisins  are  ordained  to  be  registered  in  the  books 

be  given  to  fiivored  nations  or  persons,  statutes  of  the  borough. 

of  naturalisation  were  necessary,  either  general  Unregistered  seisins  are  ineffectual  against 

or  special ;  or,  at  least,  letters  of  naturaUsation  third  parties,  but  they  are  valid    against  tbe 

by  the  sovereign.  grantArs  and  their  heirs.    Seisins   regnlaily  n- 

Every  heritable  subject  capable  of  commerce  corded  are  preferable,  not  according  to  their 

may  be  granted  in  feu.     From  this  general  rule  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  their  regiatiation. 

are  excepted,  1.  The  annexed  property  of  the  Seisin  necessarily  supposes  asopenor  by  whoa 

crown.    2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  devised  it  is  given.    The  right  therefore,  which  the  sove- 

nnder  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  aliened,  reign  who  acknowledges  no  superior  has  over 
3.  An  estate  in  herBsditate  jacente  cannot  be  .  the  whole  lands  of  Scotland,  it  constituted  jnre 

effectually  alienated  by  the  heir  apparent  that  is  corone,  without  seisin.    In  aeveial    paioeb  d 

not  entered ;  but  such  alienation  oecomes  effeo-  land  that  lie  contiguous  to  one    another,  one 

tual  upon  his  entry,  the  supervening  right  accni-  seisin  serves  for  all  unless  the  right  of  the  several 

ing  in  that  case  to  the  purchaser;  which  is  a  rule  parcels  be  eiUier  holden  of  di&rent  auperioi^ 

applicable  to  the  alienation  of  all  subjects  not  or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed  by 

belonging  to  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  different  tenures  under  the  same  superior.    lu 

The  feudal  right,  or,  as  it  is  called,  investiture,  is  discontiguous  lands,  a  separate  seisin  must  Ik 
constituted  by  charter  and  seisin.  By  the  charter  taken  on  every  parcel,  unless  the  so%areigD  has 
we  understand  that  vrriting  which  contains  the  united  them  into  one  tenantry  by  a  cbartcr  of 
grant  of  the  feudal  subject  to  the  vassal,  whether  ^nion ;  in  which  case,  if  there  is  no  special  place 
it  be  executed  in  the  proper  form  of  a  charter  or  expressed,  a  seisin  taken  on  any  part  oi  the 
of  a  disposition.    Charters  by  subject  superiors  united  lands  will  serve  for  the  whole,  even  though 
are  granted  either,  1.  A  me  de  superiore  meo,  they  be  situated  in  different  shires.     The  <»!j 
when  tbey  are  to  be  holden,  not  of  the  grantor  effect  of  union  is  to  give  the  discontigaoos  hnd 
himself,  but  of  his  superior.    This  sort  is  called  the  same  quality  as  if  they  had  been  oontiguous 
a  public  holding, because  vassals  were  in  ancient  or  naturally  united.    Union,  therefore,  does  not 
times  publicly  received  in  the  superior*8  court  take  off   the  necessity  of  separate  seisins,  in 
before  the   pares  curiae  or  co-vassals.    Or,  3.  lands  holden  by  different  tenures,  or  the  righti 
De  me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  of  which  flow  from  the  different  superiors ;  these 
grantor.    These    were    called   sometimes  base  being  incapable  of  natural  union, 
rights,  from  has  *  lower ;'  and  sometimes  private.  The  privilege  of  barony  carries  a  higher  rigiit 
because,  before  the  establishment  of  our  records,  than  union  does,  and  consequently  includes  unioo 
they  were  easily  concealed  from  third  parlies,  in  it  as  the  less  degree.    The  right  of  barooy 
An  original  charter  is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  can  neither  be  given  nor  transmitted,  unless  by 
first  granted :  a  charter  by  progress  is  a  renewed  the  crovm ;  but  the  quality  of  simple  unioo, 
disposition  of  that  fee  to  tne  heir  or  assignee  of  being  once  conferred  on  lands  by  the  sovereigiif 
the  vassal.    All  doubtful  clauses  in  charters  by  may  be  communicated  by  the  vassal  to  a  sub- 
progress  ought  to  be  construed  agreeably  to  the  vaml.    Though   part  of  the  lands  united  or 
original  grant;  and  all  clauses  in  the  original  erected  into  a  barony  be  sold  by  the  vassal  to 
charter  are  understood  to  be  implied  in  the  be  holden  a  roe,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby 
charters  by  progress,  if  there  be  no  express  dissolved :    what  remains  unsold    retains   the 
alteration.  quality. 

A  seisin  is  the  instrument  or  attestation  of  a  A  charter  not  perfected  by  geisin  is  a  ri^bt 

notary,  that  possession  was  actually  given  the  merely  personal,  which  does  not  transfer  the 

superior  or  his  bailie,  to  the  vassal  or  his  attor-  property,  and  a  seisin  of  itself  bears  no  real  futh 

ney ;  which  is  considered  as  so  necessary  a  without  its  warrant.    It  b  Uie  charter  and  seisio 

solemnity,  as  not  to  be  suppliable,  either  by  a  joined  together  that  constitutes  the  feudal  right, 

proof  of  natural  possession,  or  even  of  the  special  and  secures  the  receiver  against  the  effect  of  all 

ihct  that  the  vassal  was  duly  entered  to  the  pos-  posterior  seisins,  even  though  the  charters  oo 

session  by  the  superior's  bailie.  which  they  proceed  should  be  prior  to  bis. 

The  symbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  pos-  No  quality  which  is  designea  as  alien,  or  real 
session  is  expressed  are,  for  lands,  earth  and  burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  again^ 
stone ;  for  rights  of  annual  rent,  payable  out  of  singular  successors,  if  it  be  not  inserted  in  the 
land,  it  is  also  earth  and  stone,  vriUi  the  addition  investiture.  If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  are 
of  a  penny  money ;'  for  parsonage  teinds,  a  sheaf  not  particularly  mentioned,  the  burden  is  not 
of  com ;  for  jurisdiction,  the  book  of  the  court ;  real ;  for  no  perpetual  unknovni  encumbrance 
for  patronages,  a  psalm  book  and  the  keys  of  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where  tlie  rigM 
the  church;  for  fishings,  net  and  cable;  for  itself  is  granted, vrith  the  burden  therein  men- 
mills,  clap  and  hopper,  &c.  The  seisin  must  be  tinned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the  sura 
taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  except  where  be  not  paid  against  a  certain  day,  the  burden  i* 
there  is  a  special  dispensation  in  the  charter  real;  but, where  tiie  receiver  is  simply  ob1igr<l 
from  the  crown.  by  his  acceptance  to  make  payment,  the  clause  is 

All  seisins  must  be  registered  within  sixty  effectual  only  against  him  and  his  heirs, 

days  af^er  their  date,  either  in  the  general  register  2.  Cff  the  Mevertd  ki$idt  of  holding. — Feudal 

of  seisins  at  Edinbui^gh,  or  in  the  register  of  the  subjects  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  different 

particular  shire  appointed  by  the  act  1617 :  manners  of   holdinpc-       Feu    holding    is  that 

which  It  must  be  onserved  is  not,  m  every  case,  whereby  the  vassal  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  su- 
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p^rior  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  gisLin,  and  some-  before  sentence ;  but  where  the  legal  irritancy  is 
times  also  in  services  proper  to  a  farm,  as  plough-  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
icg,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  superior's  use,  &c.,  puige,  unlets  where  he  can  give  a  good  reason 
Bomine  feudi  firmae.  This  kind  of  tenure  was  ror  the  delay  of  payment 
introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture^  Ibe  casualties  common  to  all  holdings  are  non- 
the  improvement  of  which  was  considerably  ob-  entry,  'relief,  lifisrent,  escheat  disctemation,  and 
structed  by  the  vassal's  obligation  to  military    purpresture* 

service.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  tenure  known  Non-entry  is  that  casualty  which  arises  to  the 
in  Scotland  as  far  back  as  leges  buigorum.  superior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  subject, 

Blaneh  holding  is  that  whereby  the  vassal  is  through  the  heir's  neglecting  to  renew  the  inves- 
to  pay  the  superior  an  elusory  yearly  duty,  as  a  liture  after  his  ancestor's  death.  The  amount  is 
penny-money,  a  rose,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  &C.,  ascertained  by  the  retoured  duties,  or  valued 
merely  in  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  rent,  made  by  the  inquest,  according  to  which 
nomine  albe  firms.  This  duty  where  it  is  a  thing  the  public  taxes,  as  well  as  private  dues,  are 
of  yearly  growth,  if  it  be  not  demanded  within    regulated. 

the  year,  cannot  be  exacted  thereafter;  and,  In  feu-holdings,  the  feu-duty  is  returned  as 
where  the  words  si  petatur  tanlum  are  subjoined  the  rent,  because  the  feu-duty  is  presumed  to  be, 
to  the  reddendo,  tney  imply  a  release  to  the  and  truly  was  at  first,  the  rent.  The  superior  of 
vassal  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  teinds  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty  as 
if  it  is  not  asked  within  the  year.  non  entry ;  because  the  law  considers  teinds  to 

Burgage  holding  is  that  by  which  boroughs  be  worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  Ibe  heir,  after 
royal  rold  of  the  sovereign  the  lands  which  are  he  is  cited  by  the  superior  in  the  action  of  gene- 
contained  in  the  charters  of  erection.  As  the  ral  declarator,  is  subjected  to  the  full  rents  till 
royal  boroush  is  the  king's  vassal,  all  burgage  his  entry,  beomse  his  neglect  is  less  excusable 
holders  hold  immediately  of  the  crown.  The  after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,,  pro- 
magistrates,  therefore,  when  they  receive  the  re-  ceeding  on  this  action,  entitles  the  superior  to 
signations  of  the  particular  burgesses  and  give  the  possession,  and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents 
seisin  to  them,  act,  not  as  superiors,  but  as  the  downward  from  the  citation.  Non-entiy  does 
king's  bailies  especially  authorised  thereto.  not  obtain  in  burgage  holdings,  because  the  in- 

Feudal  subjects  granted  to  churches,  monas-  corporation  of  inhabitants  holds  the  whole  incor- 
teries,  or  other  societies  for  religious  or  charitable  porated  subjects  of  the  king ;  and  there  can  be 
uses,  are  said  to  be  mortifi^  or  granted  ad  no  non-entry  due  in  lands  granted  to  comrouni- 
manum  mortuum ;  either  because  all  casualties  ties,  because  there  the  vasMl  never  dies.  It  is 
roust  necessarily  be  lost  to  the  superior,  where  also  excluded  as  to  a  third  of  the  lands  by  the 
the  vassal  is  a  corporation  which  never  dies;  or  terce,  during  the  widow's  life;  and  as  to  the 
becauses  the  property  of  these  subjects  is  granted  whole  of  them  by  the  courtesy  durine  the  life  of 
to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  transfer  it  to  the  husband.  But  it  is  not  excluded  by  a  pre- 
another.  Lands  may  be  mortified  to  any  lawful  cept  of  seisin  granted  to  the  heir,  till  seisin  be 
purpose,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu  holding,    taken  thereupon. 

but  as  the  superior  must  lose  all  the  casualties  Relief  is  tnat  casualty  which  entitles  the  supe- 
of  superiority  if  the  case  of  mortifications  to  pior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  consideration 
churcnes,  universities,  &C.,  therefore  lands  cannot  from  the  heir  for  receiving  him  as  vassal.  It  is 
be  mortified  without  the  superior's  consent.  called  relief,  because,  by  the  entry  of  the  heir, 

3.  Of  the  casualties  due  to  the  euperior, — ^The  his  fee  is  relieved  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior, 
right  of  the  superior  continues  unimpaired,  not-  It  is  not  due  in  feu-holdings  flowing  from  sub- 
withstanding  the  feudal  grant,  unless  in  so  fer  as  jects,  unless  where  it  is  expressed  in  charter  by 
the  dominium  utile,  or  property  is  conveyed  to  a  special  clause  for  doubling  the  feu-duty  at  the 
his  vassal.  The  superiority  carries  a  right  to  the  entry  of  an  heir ;  but  in  feu-rights  holden  of  the 
services  and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  red-  crown  it  is  due,  though  there  should  be  no  such 
dendo  of  the  vassal's  charter.  The  duty  payable  chuse  in  the  charter.  In  blanch  and  feu  hold- 
by  the  vassal  is  a  debitum  fundi ;  i.  e.  it  is  re-  ings,  where  this  casualty  is  expressly  stipulated, 
coverable  not  only  by  a  personal  action  against  a  year's  blanch  or  fen  duty  is  due  in  name  o ' 
himself,  but  by  a  real  action  against  the  lands.       relief,  beside  the  current  year's  duty,  payable  in 

Besides  the  constant  fixed  rights  of  superiority,   name  of  blanch  or  feu  ferm. 
there  are  others,  whidi,  because  tbey  depend  upon       Eecheaty  from  escheoir,  to  fell,  is  that  forfeiture 
uncertain  events,  are  called  casualties.  which  fells  through  a  person's  being  denounced 

The  tenure  of  ihe  lands  holden  ward  of  the  rebel.  It  is  either  single  or  life  rent, 
crown  or  prince  is  turned  in  blanch  for  payment  Single  escheat  fells,  without  denunciation, 
of  one  penny  Scots  yearly,  si  petatur  tantum,  upon  sentence  of  death  pronounced  in  any  crimi- 
and  the  tenure  of  those  holden  of  subjects  into  nal  trial;  and,  by  special  statute,  upon  one's  being 
feu  for  payment  of  such  yearly  feu-duty  in  money  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  though  not  capital : 
victual  or  cattle,  in  place  of  aU  services,  as  should  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement,  breach  of 
be  fixed  by  the  court  of  session.  arrestment,  and  usury.  All  moveables  beloninng 

'The  only  casualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  is  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion,  or  after- 
the  loss  or  tinsel  of  the  feu  right,  by  the  neg-  wards  acquired  by  him  until  relaxation,  f^ll 
lect  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full  under  single  escheat.  Bonds  bearing  interest, 
years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  because  they  continue  heritable  quoad  fiscum, 
irritancy  in  the  feu  right,  the  vassal  is  allowed  to  fall  not  under  it,  nor  such  fruits  of  heritable  suIk 
purge  the  legal  irritancyi  by  makinr  nayment   jects  as  become  due  after  the  term  next  ensuing 
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the  rebellioD,  these  being  reserved  for  the  life-  lands  are  not  erected  into  a  barony.  If  the  lands 

rent  escheat    The  king  never  retains  the  right  disponed  be  astricted  or  thirled  to  another  mill, 

of  escheat  to  himself,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  do-  the  purchaser  is  not  allowed  to  build  a  new  coin 

natory,  whose  gift  is  not  perfected  till,  upon  an  mill  on  his  property,  even  though  he  ^ould  offer 

action  of  general  declarator,  it  be  declared  that  security  that  it  shall  not  hurt  the  tbirl. 
the  lebel's  escheat  has  fidlen  to  the  crown  by        Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove>cot», 

his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it  is  now  unless  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  roilet 

transferred  to  the  pursuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fovor.  thereof,  ezteiKl  to  ten  chalders  of  victoaL  A  por^ 

Every  creditor,  therefore,  of  the  rebel,  whose  chaser  of  lands  with  a  dove  cote  is  not  obliged 

debt  was  contracted  before  rebellion,  and  who  to  pull  it  down  though  he  should  not  be  quali- 

has  used  diligence  before  declarator,  is  pre-  fied  to  build  one ;  but,  if  it  become  ruinouj!,  he 

ferable  to  the  donatory.    But  the  escheat  cannot  cannot  rebuild  it.    The  right  of  brewing, though 

be  affected  by  any  debt  contracted,  nor  by  any  not  expressed  in  the  grant,  is  implied  in  the  na- 

voluntary  act  of  the  rebel  after  rebellion.     The  ture  ot  property,  as  are  also  the  rights  of  fisliiDg, 

rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year  and  day  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  so  far  as  they  are  act 

after  rebellion,  is  construed  to  be  civilly  dead ;  restrained  by  statute.    Every  proprietor  is  en- 

and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudsd  right,  titled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 

his  superiors,  as  being  without  a  vassal,  are  lands  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown 

eutitlea  each  of  them  to  the  rents  of  such  of  the  a  tenth  of  what  shall  be  brought  up. 
lands  belonging  to  the  rebel  as  hold  of  himself,        Salmon  fishing  is  likewise  a  right  nndeistood 

during  all  the  days  of  the  rebel's  natural  life,  by  to  be  reserved  by  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  expressly 

the  casualty  of  life-rent  escheat ;  except  where  granted ;  but  forty   years*   possession  thereof, 

the   denunciation    proceeds   upon  treason,  or  where  the  lands  are  either  erected  into  a  barony, 

proper  rebellion,  in  which  case  the  life  rent  fells  or  granted  with  the  general  clause  of  fishings, 

to  tne  king.    It  is  that  estate  only,  to  which  the  establishes  the  full  right  of  the  salmon  fishing  in 

rebel  has  a  proper  right  of  life  rent  in  his  own  the  vassal.     A  charter  of  lands,  within  which 

person,  that  fells  under  his  life-rent  escheat.  any  of  the  king's  forests  lie,  does  not  carry  the 

Though  neither  the  superior  nor  his  donatory  property  of  such  forests  to  the  vassal, 
can  enter  into  possession  in  consequence  of  this        All  the  subjects  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 

casualty,  till  decree  of  declarator,  yet  that  de-  accounted  respublics,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports. 

cree,  being  truly  declaratory,  has  a  retrospect,  &c.,  are,  since  the  introduction  of  feus,  held  (o 

and  does  not  so  properly  confer  a  new  right  as  be  inter  regalia,  or  in  patrimonii  principis ;  and 

declare  the  right  formerly  constituted  to  the  «upe-  hence  encroachment  upon  a  highway  is  said  to 

rior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  vassal.  Hence  all  infer  purpresture.     No  person  has  the  right  of  a 

charters    are  heritable  bonds,  though   granted  free  port  without  a  special  grant,  which  implies 

prior  to  the   rebellion,  and  all   adjudications,  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy  anchorage  and 

though  led  upon  debts  contracted  before  that  shore-dues,  and  obligation  upon  him  to  uphold 

period,  are  ineffectual  against  the  hfe  escheat,  the  port  in  good  condition.    In  this  case  of 

unless  seisin  be  taken  thereon  within  year  and  things  our   forefathers   reckoned   fortalices  or 

day  after  the  grantor's  rebellion.     Here,  as  in  small  places  of  strength  originally  built  for  the 

single  escheat,  no  debt  contracted  after  rebel-  defence  of  the  country,  either  against  foreign  in- 

lion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  voluntary  vasions  or  civil  commotions ;  but  these  now  pass 

right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  security  with  the  lands  in  every  charter, 
or  satisfaction  of  prior  debts.  The  vassal  acquires  right  hy  his  grant,  not 

Disclamation  is  that  casualty  whereby  a  vassal  only  to  the  lands  specially  contained  in  the  char- 
forfeits  hi^  whole  feu  to  his  superior,  if  he  dis-  ter,  but  to  those  tnat  have  possessed  forty  yean 
owns  or  disclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  as  pertinent  thereof.  But,  1.  If  the  lands  in 
any  part  of  it.  the  grant  are  marked  out  by  special  limits,  the 

Purpresture  draws  likewise  a  forfeiture  of  the  vassal  is  circumscribed  by  the  tenor  of  his  own 

whole  feu  after  it ;  and  is  incurred  by  the  vas-  right,  which   excludes  ever)    subject,  without 

sal's  encroaching  upon  any  part  of  his  superior's  these  limits,  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands.  2. 

property,  or  attempting,  by  building,  enclosing,  A  right,  possessed  under  an  express  infeftment, » 

or  otherwise,  to  make  it  his  own.     In  both  these  preferable,  cseteris  paribus,  to  one  possessed  only 

feudal  delinquencies  the  least  color  of  excuse  as  pertinent.     3.  Where  neither  party  is  infen 

saves  the  vassal.  per  expressum,  the  mutual  promiscuous  po^ 

4.  Of  rights  annexed  to  the  feu. — Under  the  session  by  both,  of  a  subject  as  pertinent,  re- 

dominium  utile,  which  the  vassal  acquires  by  solves  into  a  comroonty  of  die  subject  possessed, 

the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  But  if  one  of  the  parties  has  exercised  all  the 

whatever  is  considered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whe-  acts  of  property  of  which  the  subject  was  capa- 

ther  of  houses,  woods,  enclosures,  &c.,  above  ble,  while  the  possession  of  the  other  was  coo 

ground ;  or  of  coal,  limestone,  minerals,  &c.,  fined  to  pasturage  only,  or  to  casting  feal  and 

under  ground.    Mills  have,  by  the  generality  of  divot,  the  first  is  to  be  deemed  sole  proprietor, 

our  lawyers,  been  deemed  a  separate  tenement,  and  the  other  to  have  merely  a  right  ot  serri- 

and  so  not  carried  by  a  charter  or  disposition,  tude. 

without  either  a  special  clause  conveying  mills.        As  barony  is  a  nomen  universitatis,  and  unites 

or  the  erection  of  the  lands  into  a  barony.     Yet  the  several  parties  contained  in  it  into  one  indf 

it  is  certain  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on  vidual  right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  harouy 

his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  carries    with  it  all   the  different  tenements  w 

by  a  retour  without  mentioning  it,  although  the  which  it  consists,  though  they  should  not  ^ 
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specially  enumerated ;  and  this  holds,  even  with-  specially  excluded.  If  neither  the  setter  nor 
out  erection  into  barony,  in  lands  that  have  been  tacksman  shall  properly  discover  their  intention 
united  under  a  special  name.  Hence  likewise  the  to  have  the  tack  dissolved  at  the  term  fixed  for 
possession  by  the  vassal  of  the  smallest  part  of  its  expiration^  they  are  presumed  to  have  entered 
the  barony  lands  preserves  to  him  the  right  of  the  into  a  new  tack  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
whole.  The  vassal  is  entitled  in  consequence  of  former,  which  is  called  tacit  relocation,  which 
his  property  to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant  to 
and  to  recover  them  from  his  tenants  by  an  action  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  tack  to  the 
for  rent  before  his  own  court;  and  from  all  landlord.  This  obtains  also  in  the  case  of  move- 
other  possessors  and  intromitters,  by  an  action  of  able  tenants,  who  possess  from  year  to  year 
mails  and  duties  before  the  sheriff.  He  can  also  without  written  tacks.  In  judicial  tacks,  how- 
remove  from  his  lands  tenants  who  have  no  ever,  by  the  court  of  session,  tacit  relocation  does 
leases ;  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leases  to  others,  not  take  place. 

A  iuek  is  a  contract  of  location,  whereby  the  No  relief  is  afforded  in  the  reduction  of  rent 
use  of  lands,  or  any  other  immoveable  subject,  unless  where  a  total  loss  arises  from  the  act  of 
is  set  to  the  lessee  or  tacksman  for  a  certain  God  or  the  king's  enemies, 
yearly  rent,  either  in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency, 
ground,  or  services.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  1.  In  the  same  manner  as  feu  rights,  by  the  tacks- 
writing,  as  it  is  a  right  concerning  lands :  tacks,  man  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack  duty  for  two 
therefore,  that  are  given  verbally,  to  endure  for  a  years  together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented 
term  of  years,  are  good  against  neither  party  for  by  the  tenant's  making  payment  at  the  bar  be- 
more  than  one  year.  An  obligation  to  grant  a  fore  sentence.  2.  Where  the  tenant  either  runs 
tack  is  as  effectual  against  the  grantor  as  a  in  arrear  of  one  year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  iarm 
formal  tack.  A  life-renter,  having  a  temporary  uncultivated  at  the  usual  season ;  in  which  case 
property  in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  he  may  be  ordained  to  give  security  for  the 
for  the  term  of  his  own  life  rent.  arrears,  and  for  the  rent  of  the  five  following 

The  tacksman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits  crops,  otherwise  to  remain  as  if  the  tack  were  at 

which  spring  up  annually  from  the  subject  set,  an  end. 

either  naturally,  or  by  his  own  industry  ;  he  is  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a 
not  therefore  entitled  to  any  of  the  growing  tim-  tenant  whose  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  possesses 
ber  above  ground,  and  far  less  to  the]  minerals,  without  a  tack,  must  warn  the  tenant  forty  days 
coal,  clay,  &c.,  under  ground,  the  use  of  which  preceding  the  term,  personally  or  at  his  dwelling- 
consumes  the  substance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  nouse.  This  precept  must  be  also  executed  on 
contracts,  personal  rights  in  their  own  nature ;  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read  in 
and  consequently  ineffectual  against  singular  the  parish  church  where  the  lands  lie,  and  af- 
successors  in  the  lands ;  but,  for  the  encourage-  fixea  to  the  door.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  re- 
ment  of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  act  1449,  de-  moving  cannot  be  brought  under  question  by  a 
clared  effectual  to  the  tacksman  mr  the  full  time  tenant;  but,  if  he  is  to  insist  ajzainst  tenants  not 
of  their  endurance,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  his  own,  his  right  must  be  perrected. 
lands  might  come.  The  defender  in  a  removmg  must,  before  of- 

To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  sta-  fering  any  defence  which  is  not  instantly  verified, 

tute,  it  must  mention  the  special  tack-duty  pay-  give  security  to  pay  to  the  pursuer  the  violent 

able  to  the  proprietor,  which,  though  small,  if  it  profits  if  they  should  be  awarded  against  him. 

be  not  elusory,  secures  the  tacksman ;   and  it  These  are  so  called  because  the  law  considers 

must  be  followed  by  possession,  which  supplies  the  tenant's  possession  after  the  warning  as  vio- 

:he  want  of  a  seisin.     If  a  tack  doe^  not  express  lent. 

the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  commence  at        The  landlord  has  in  security  of  his  tack-duty, 

the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeably  to  the  rule  over    and    above   the  tenant's  personal   obli- 

3uod  pure  debetur,  pnesenti  die  debetur.  If  it  gation,  a  tacit  pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on 
oes  not  mention  the  ish,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  the  fruits,  but  on  the  cattle  pasturing  on  the 
it  is  to  determine,  it  is  good  for  one  year  only ;  ground.  The  com  and  other  fruits  arc  hjrpothe- 
but,  if  the  intention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  cated  for  the  rent  of  tha*  year  whereof  they  are 
more  than  one  year  should  appear  from  any  the  crop.  The  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
clause  in  the  tack  (e.g.  if  the  tacksman  should  ence'  over  any  creditor.  This  right,  however, 
be  bound  to  certain  annual  prestations),  it  is  sus-  cannot  compete  with  an  extent  issued  for  a  debt 
tained  for  two  years  as  the  minimum.  Tacks  due  to  the  crown.  A  superior  has  also  a  hypo- 
granted  to  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indefinite  ish,  thee  for  his  feu-duty.  In  tacks  of  houses, 
have  not  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  Tacks  of  breweries,  shops,  and  other  tenements,  which 
houses  within  borough  do  not  fall  within  this  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture,  and  other 
act,  it  being  customary  to  let  these  from  year  to  goods  brought  into  the  subject  set,  are  hypothe- 
year.  The  conveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  cated  to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.  But 
granted  to  assignees  is  ineffectual  without  the  the  tenant  may  by  sale  impair  this  hypothec, 
landlord's  consent.  A  right  of  tack,  thoui^h  it  be  as  he  might  that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements, 
heritable,  falls  under  the  jus  mariti.  This  im-  5.  Of  the  tran$mi$sion  of  rightt.^A  vassal 
plied  exclusion  of  assignees,  is,  however,  limited  may  transmit  his  feu  either  to  universal  succes- 
to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  assign-  sorx,  as  heirs;  or  to  singular  successors,  i.e. 
menls ;  but  a  tack  expressly  excluding  assignees  those  who  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  &c.  This 
cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.  Life-  last  sort  of  transmission  is  either  voluntary,  by 
rent  liicks  may  l-e  assigned,  unless  assignees  be  disposition  ;  or  necessary,  by  adjudicat.on. 
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The  superior  is  entitled,  for  the  entry  of  sin-  rerener  in  the  foil  right  of  the  lands,  ff  ^ 
gular  successors,  in  all  cases  where  such  entries  wadsetter  either  does  not  appear  at  the  time  aid 
are  not  taxed,  to  a  year's  rent  of  the  subject,  de-  place  appointed,  or  refi»es  the  redempba 
ducting  the  feu-duty,  and  likewise  all  annual  money,  the  reverser  must  consign  it  under  fim 
burdens  and  repairs.  Base-rights,  i.  e.  disposi-  of  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  person  if 
tions  to  be  holden  of  the  disponer,  are  trans-  pointed  in  the  right  of  reversion^  or»  if  no  p» 
missions  only  of  the  property,  the  superior  son  be  named,  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  lae 
remaining  as  formerly.  bills  in  the  court  of  session,  a  clerk  of  the  ai> 

Public  rights,  i.  e.  dispositions  to  be  holden  sion,  or  any  responsible  person, 
of  the  grantor's  superior,  may  be  perfected  either        After  decree  of  declarator    is   obtained,  \j 
by  confirmation  or  resignation.    When  the  re-    which  the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  t^ 
ceirer  is  to  complete  his  right  in  the  first  way,    debtor,   the   consigned   money,    inrhich  cooef 
he  takes  seisin  upon  the  precept,  but  such  seisin    in  place  of  the  lands,  becomes  the  wadsetters, 

is  ineffectual  without  the  superior's  confirmation,  who  therefore  can  charge  the  consignatory  ops 
for  the  disponee  cannot  be^  deemed  a  vassal  till    letters  of  homing,  to  deliver  it  up  to  him. 
the  superior  receive  him  as 'such,  or  confirm  the        A  proper  wadset  is  that  whereoy  it  is  agreed 

holding.     Where  two  several  public  rights  of  that  tne  use  of  the  land  shall  go   for  the  uk  a 

the  same  subject  are  confirmed  oy  the  superior,  the  money;  so  that  the  wadsetter  takes  his  him^ 

their  preference  is  governed  by  the  dates  of  the  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys  them  in  salis&ctioQ  <£ 

confirmations,  not  of  the  infeftments  confirmed,  his  interest. 

because  it  is  Uie  confirmation  which  completes  a       In  an  imprcper  wadset,  the    rererser,  if  tie 

public  right.  '  rent  should  fidl  short  of  the  interest,  is  take: 

RtngruUion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the  bound  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  if  it  amoaiffi 

vassal  surrenders  his  feu  to  his  superior.    In  re-  to  more,  the  wadsetter  is  obliged   to  imptite  i&e 

signation  ad  remanentiam,  where  the  feu  is  re-  excrescence  towards  extinction  of  the  capital, 
signed  that  it  may  remain  with  the  superior,  he       If  the  wadsetter  be  entitled  by  his  r^t  to 

acoulres  the  property  also  of  the  lands  resigned,  enjoy  the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  tk 

Resignations  in  fiivorem  are  made,  not  with  an  same  time  the  reverser  be  subjected  to  the  hazud 

intention  that  the  property  resigned  should  re-  of  that  deficiency,  such  contrac^t   is   dechnd 

main  with  the  superior,  but  that  it  should  be  usurious.    Infeftments  of  annual  rent  are  abe 

again  given  bv  him  in  fiivor  either  of  the  resignor  redeemable  rights.    A  right  of  annual  rent  doa 

himself  or  of  a  third  party.    The  grantor  even  not  carry  the  property  of  the    lands ;  hot  k 

of  a  personal  right  ot  lands  is  not  so  divested  creates  a  real  burden  upon  the  property  for  pav- 

by  conveying  a  right  to  one  person,  but  that  he  ment  of  the  interest  or  annual  rent  contained  is 

may  effectually  make  it  over  afterwards  to  ano-  the  right. 

ther;  and  the  preference  between  the  two  does        7.  €f  servitudes  or  Imrdent. — Servitude  is  i 

not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dispositions,  but  burden  affecting  lands,  or  other  heritable  sab 

on  the  priority  of  the  seisins  following  upon  jects,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  either  restrainei 

them.  from  the  full  use  of  what  is  his  own,  or  s 

6.    Of  redeemable  rights f  and  first  of  wad-  obliged  to  suffer  another  to  do  something  vpoc 

sets  ana   mortages, — ^A  wadset  (from  wad,  a  it.    Legal  servitudes  are  established  by  statoK 

pledge)  is  a  right  by  which  lands,  or  other  heri-  or  custom, 
table  subjects,  are  impignorated   by  the  pro-        Conventiomd  servitudes  are  constituted  either 

?rietor  to  his  creditor  in  security  of  his  debt,  by  grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdeoed 

he  debtor  who  grants  is  called  the  reverser,  and  is  expressed  in  writing,  or  by  prescription  wbeic 

the  creditor  is  called  the  wadsetter.  his  consent  is  presumed  from  his  acqaiesoeotf     i 

Rights  of  reversion  are  generally  esteemed  in  the  burden  for  forty  years.    Servitudes  coo-     I 

strict]  juris ;  yet  they  go  to  heirs  unless  there  be  stituted  by  grant  are  not  effectual  in  a  question     * 

some  clause  discovering  the  intention  of  parties  with  the  superior  of  the  tenement  burdened 

that  the  reversion  should  be  personal  to  the  re-  with  the  servitude,  unless  his  consent  be  adbi- 

verser  himself.    Though  the  right  should  not  bited.    But,  where  the  servitude  is  acquired  bj 

express  it,  redemption  will  be  competent  against  prescription,  the  consent  of  the  superior,  whose 

the  heir.    Reversions  cannot  be  assigned  unless  right  afforded  him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is 

they  are  taken  to  assignees,  but  they  may  be  ad-  implied, 
judged.  JPredial  servitudes  are  burdens  imposed  upon 

Reversions  commonly  leave  the  reverser  at  one  tenement  in  favor  of  another  tenement 
liberty  to  redeem  the  lands  without  restriction  Predial  servitudes  are  divided  into  rural  ser- 
in point  of  time;  but  sometimes  if  the  debt  vitudes,  or  of  lands;  and  urban  servitudes,  or 
be  not  paid  against  a  determinate  day,  the  lands  of  houses.  Servitudes  may  be  constituted  of  t 
become  the  irredeemable  property  of  the  wad-  foot-road,  horse-road,  cart-road,  dams  and  Mqoe- 
setter.  Where  the  sum  lent  falls  short  of  the  ducts,  watering  of  cattle,  atid  pasturage.  Corn- 
value  of  the  lands,  the  right  of  redemption  is  mon  pasturage  is  sometimes  constituted  br  > 
continued  to  the  reverser  while  the  irritancy  is  general  clause  of  pasturage  in  a  charter  or  o^ 
not  declared.  This  indulgence  is  limited  to  position,withoutmenttoningthe  lands  burdened, 
forty  years.  If  the  reverser  would  redeem  his  m  which  case  the  right  comprehends  whatever 
lands,  he  must  use  an  order  of  redemption  had  been  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lands  d^ 
against  the  wadsetter.  In  the  voluntary  re-  poned  out  of  the  grantor's  own  property,  ^nd 
demption  of  a  right  of  wadset  holden  base,  a  likewise  all  pasturage  due  to  them  out  of  oth^r 
renunciation  duly  registered  re-establishes  the  lands.    When  a  right  of  pasturage  is  given  to 
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several  neighbouring  proprietors^  on  a  moor  or  factured  grain  they  import  Uiither  at  the  do* 

common  belonging  to  the  grantor,  indefinite  as  mioant  mill. 

to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  pastured,  the  ex-  Thtrlage,    in  the  general  case,    cannot   be 

tent  of  their  several  rights  is  to  be  apportioned  established  by  the  prescription  alone,  except  1 . 

according  to  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a  certain  sum,  oi 

fodder  in  winter  upon  his  own  dominant  tene-  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  the  name  of  muU 

ment.  ture,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not,  cal^  dry 

The  serritudes  of  houses,  where  different  floors  multure.    2.  In  milb  of  the  king's  property, 

or  stories  of  the  same  house  belong  to  different  This  is  extended  to  mills  belonging  to  church 

persons,  the  property  of  the  house  cannot  be  lands,  where  thirty  years*  possession  is  deemed 

said  to  be  enurely  divided.    The  proprietor  of  equivalent  to  a  title  in  writing, 

the  ground  floor  must  uphold  it  for  the  support  The  possessors  of  the  lands  astricted  are  bound 

of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  highest  story  to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dam-dykes  and 

must  upnold  that  a3  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  aqu^ucts,   and    bring  home  the  mill-stones, 

the  higher  floor  is  divided  among  the  several  The  right  of  thirlage  may  be  commuted  into  a 

proprietors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  accord-  fixedorannnalpaymentin  money,  at  the  instance 

iog  to  this  rule,  to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  of  the  proprietor  either  of  the  mills  or  of  the 

which  covers  his  own  garret.  thiried  lanas. 

No  proprietor  can  build,  so  as  to  throw  the  Servitudes  being  restraints  upon  property  are 

rain  water  from  his  own  house,  immediately  stricti  juris.    They  are  not  therefore  presumed, 

upon  his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  special  Servitudes  are  extinguished,  1.  Confusione, 

servitude,  which  is  called  of  stillicide;  but  if  it  when  the  person  comes  to  be  proprietor  of  the 

fy\\  within  his  own  property,  though  at  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements ;    2.  By  the 

smallest  distance  from  the  march,  the  owner  of  perishing  either  of  the  dominant  or  servient 

the  inferior  tenement  must  receive  it.    The  ser-  tenement ;    3.  Servitudes  are  lost  by  the  domi- 

vitudes  ahius  non  tollendi,  et  non  officiendi  lu-  nant  tenemeat  neglecting  to  use  the  right  for 

minibus  vel  prospectui,  restrain  proprietors  from  forty  years. 

rabing  their  nouses  bevond  a  certain  height,  or  Pentmal  servitudes  are  those  by  which  the 

from  making  any  building  whatsoever  that  may  property  of  a  subject  is  burdened,  in  &vor,  not 

hurt  the  light  or  prospect  of  the  dominant  tene-  of  a  tenement,  but  of  a  person.    The-  only  per- 

ment  sonal  servitude  known  in  our  law,  is  usufruct 

There  are  two  other  predial  servitudes ;  that  of  or  life-rent ;  which  is  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy 

fuel  or  feal  and  divot,  and  of  thirlage.    The  a  thing  during  life,  the  substance  of  it  being 

first  is  a  right  by  which  the  owner  of  the  domi-  preserved. 

nant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats,  turfs,  feals  or  Anmple  Ufe^rent  is  that  which  is  granted  by  the 

divuts  from  the  ground  of  the  servient,  and  cany  proprietor  m  favor  of  another.    And  this  sort 

them  off*  either  for  fuel  or  thatch,  or  the  other  requires  seisin  m  order  to  affect  singular  suc- 

uses  of  his  own  tenement.  cessors. 

Tlurlage  is  that  servitude  by  which  lands  are  A  life-rent  by  retervaium  is  that  which  a  pro- 

astricted  or  thirled  to  a  particular  mill ;  and  the  prietor  reserves  to  himself  in  the  same  writing  by 

possessors  bound  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  which  he  conveys  th^  fee  to  another.  It  requires 

payment  of  certain  multures  and  sequels  as  the  no  seisin, 

agreed  price  of  grinding.  Life-rents  by  law  are  the  terce  and  the  cour- 

Multure  is  the  quantity  of  grain  or  meal  pay-  tesy.     The  terce  (tertia)  is  a  life*rent  competent 

able  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  or  to  the  miu*  by  law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of 

turer  his  tacksman.  special  provisions  in  the  third  of  the  heritable 

The  ifquelt  are  the  small  quantities  given  to  subjects  in  which  their  husbands  died  infeft,  and 

the  servants  under  the  name  of  knaveship,  ban-  takes  place  only  where  the  marriage  has  subdsted 

nock,  and  lock  or  gowpen.  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  where  a  child  4ia8  been 

Thirlage  is  either,  1.  Of  grindable  corns;  or,  bom  alive  of  it. 

2.  Of  all  grovring  corns ;  or,  3.  Of  the  iuvecta  et  The  terce  is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 

illata,  i.e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  to  teinds,  and  to  servitudes  and  other  burdens 

thirl,  though  of  another  growth.     Where  the  affecting  lands ;  thus  the  widow  is  entitled  to  a 

thirlage  is  of  grindable  grain,  it  is  restricted  to  life-rent  of  the  third  of  the  sum  secured,  either 

the  corns  which  the  tenants  have  occasion  to  by  rights  of  annual  rent,  or,  by  rights  insecurity, 

^rind,  either  for  the  support  of  their  families,  or  In  improper  wadsets  the  terce  is  the  third  of  the 

for  oth^r  uses ;  the  surplus  may  be  carried  out  sum  lent    In  those  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third 

of  the  thiri  unmanufactured,  without  being  liable  of  the  wadset  lands,  or  in  case  of  redemption,  a 

in  multuie.    Where  it  is  of  the  grana  cresoentia,  third  of  the  redemption  money.     Neither  rights 

the  whole  grain  grovring  upon  the  thirl  is  as-  of  revenion,  superiority,  nor  patronage,    fidi 

tricted  with  the  exceptions,  1 .  Of  seed  and  horse-  under  the  terce.     Where  a  teroe  is  due  out  of 

com ;  and  2.  Of  the  &rm-duties  due  .to  the  lands  burdened  with  a  prior  teroe  still  subsisttogf 

landlord,  if  thev  are  delivered  in  grain  not  the  second  tercer  had  only  right  to  a  third  of  the 

ground.     But  if  the  rent  be  payable  in  meal,  two-thirds.      But  upon  the  death  of  the  .first 

flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of  which  these  are  made  widow,  whereby  the  lands  are  disburdened  of 

must  be  manufiictnred  in  the  dominant  mill.  her  terce,  the  tmaller  terce  becomes  enlaiged.  A 

The  thirlage  of  iuvecta  et  illata  is  seldom  con-  widow  who  has  accepted  of  a  special  provision 

stituted  but  against  th^  inhabitants  of  a  borough  from  her  husband  is  excluded  from  the  terce, 

•r  village,  that  thev  shall  grind  all  the  uniiian»>  unless  such  provision  shall  contain  a  clause  that 
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sh«  shall  hare  right  to  both.    The  widow  has  no  from  alienatioiiy  or  by  canying  die  pnpatf  ti 

title  of  possessioD,  and  so  cannot  receive  the  these  subjects  to  himsrif.    Real  ditajeace  is  da 

rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  she  be  served  to  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  i%hti ;  pv 

it ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  she  must  obtain  a  brief  sonal  is  tliat  by  which  the  penoo  of  the  debtor 

out  of  the  chancery  directed  to  the  sheriff,  who  may  be  secured,  or  his  penooal  estate  aJeoed. 

calls  an  inquest  to  take  proof  that  she  was  wife  Of  the  first  sort  we  have  two,  viz.  iahibaioo  ud 

to  the  dec^ised,  and  that  her  husband  died  infeft  adjudication, 
in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  brief.  Inhilntion  is  a  peraonal  prohtbitiofi  anissi 

Cottrfeiy  is  a  life-rent  given  by  law  to  the  sur-  the  party  inhibited  to  contnd  any  debt,  or  4- 

viving  husband  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  any  deed,  by  which  any  part  of  his  lands  b» 

she  died  infeft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  the  mar-  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in  prejudice  of  the  a^ 

riage  bom  alive.    The  child  bom  of  the  marriage  ditor  inhibiting. 

must  be  the  mother's  heir.     If  she  had  a  child        AdjudiaUitm*  and    mdicial    taies. — Heri&Dit 

of  the  former  marriagCi  the  husband  has  no  right  rights  may  be  carriecf  from  the  debtor  to  t^ 

to  the  courtesy  while  such  child  is  alive.  creditor,  either  by  the  diligeooe  of  adjudio- 

The  husband  is  considered  as  iier  temporary  tion,  or  by  a  judicial  sale  carried  on  before  ibe 

representative ;  and  is  liable  for  the  burdens  court  of  session.  * 

chargeable  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  current  in-        Such  part  of  the  debtor's  lands  is  to  be  %i- 

terest  of  all  her  debts  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  judged  as  is  equivalent  to  the  principal  som  a&d 

rent  he  enjoys.  interest  of  the  debt,  with  the  composition  due  a 

All  life-renters  must  use  their  right  salv&  rei  the  superior,  and  expenses  of  infeftment;  and  a 

substantilL     Whatever  therefore  is  part  of  the  fee  fifth  part  more,  in  respect  the  c:reditor  is  obli|ed 

itself^  cannot  be  encroached  on  by  the  life-renter,  to  take  land  for  his  money.     The  adjudger  lies 

e.  g.  woods  or  srowing  timber,  even  for  the  ne-  under  no  obligation  to  account  for  the  sorplos 

oessary  uses  of  the  life-rented  tenement.    Life-  rents.    The  debtor  may  redeem  in  five  tkr; 

renters  are  bound  to  keep  the  subject  life-rented  and  the  creditor  attaining  possession  upon  it  aa 

in  proper  repair.     They  are  also  burdened  with  use   no  farther  execution  against  tbie  debtor, 

the  alimony  of  the  heir  where  he  has  not  enough  unless  the  lands  be  evicted  from  him. 
for  maintaining  himself.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  snffi- 

8.  Cf  ieindt  or  iiihei. — Teinds  are  that  pro-  cient  right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  rt^ 
portion  of  rents  or  goods  which  is  due  to  chureh-  nounce  the  possession,  and  ratify  the  decree,  th^ 
.nen  for  performing  divine  service,  or  exercising  statute  makes  it  lawfiil  for  the  creditor  to  a<i- 
.Jie  other  spiritual  functions  proper  to  their  judge  all  right  belonging  to  the  debtor  in  uhe 
several  offices.  The  crown,  by  the  final  abolition  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  reversion  a 
of  episcopacy,  is  now  in  the  right  of  the  teinds  ten  years,  as  he  cnuld  by  the  former  laws  ta^e 
find  superiorities  of  bishop's  lands.  apprised  it.      In  this  last  kind,  which  is  called 

Ministers  or  stipendiaries  are,  in  the  first  place,  general  adjudication,  the  creditor  must  Umit  his 

to  be  supported  from  the  teinds,  which  are  of  four  claim  to  the  principal  sum,  interest,  and  penaltr, 

classes,  viz.  1.  Such  as  are  in  the  bands  of  the  without  demanding  a  fifth  part  more.    Abbre- 

crown,  never  disponed  or  erected.    2.  Such  as  viates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  adjadica> 

are  in  the  hands  of  laymen.      3.  Such  as  are  in  tions,  which  must  be  recorded  within  sixty  da^ 

lease  from  the  crown,  titulars  or  patrons.    4.  after  the  date  of  the  decree. 
Those  heritably  disponed  bv  die  titulars.    The        Where  the  debtor's  apparent  heir  fbninl|T 

two  first  are  cfldled  nree  teind,  and  are  modified  renounces  the  succession,  the  creditor  may  obtai  > 

primo  loco  to  their  real  extent  or  tack-duty  paid,  a  decree  oognitionis  causA ;  in  which,  though  ^ 

and   then  the  sur{>lus  tetnd  of  the  tacksman  heir  renouncing  is  cited  for  the  sake  of  form,  f» 

(after  paying  the  tack-duty  which  was  previously  sentence    condemnatory    can    be    proooiiDC«u 

allocated),  in  consideration  of  which  the  com-  against  him  in  respect  of  his  renunciation ;  tbe 

missioners  grant  him  a  prorogation.    And  lastly,  only  effect  of  it  is  to  subject  the  hsreditas  jac£os 

the  teinds  heritably  disponed  are  burdened  in  to  the  creditor's  diligence, 
proportion  with  the  patron's  own  lands  when  all        Adjudications  contra  hsereditatem  jacentem 

the  free  and  surplus  tack-teinds  are  exhausted,  carry  not  only  the  lands  themselves  that  bc- 

If  the  titular  warranted  against  future  augmen-  longed  to  the  deceased,  but  the  rents  tbeit^< 

tations,  he  is  liable  solely.    The  patron  may  fallen  due  since  his  deatli.    This  sort  of  adjudi- 

modify  upon  any  one  heritor,  to  the  extent  of  his  cation  is  declared  redeemable  within  seven  ye^ 

teinds,  until  citation  in  an  action  of  valuation  :  by  any  coadjudging  creditor,  either  of  t^'^  ^^ 

and  the  minister  may  sue  any  one  heritor  to  the  ceased  debtor,  or  of  the  heir  renouncing.    ^^' 

like  extent  upon  a  modification  of  stipend.    But  judications  in  implement  are  declared  axairbt 

a  locality  prevents  this.  those  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procara- 

The  commission,  with  consent  of  two-thirds  of  tory  of  resignation  or  precept  of  seisin  and  refui^ 

the  valuation,  may  remove  or  erect  churches,  to  divest  themselves.  , 

Homing  is  obtained  upon  decree^ of  the  presby-        All  adiudications  led  within  year  and  day  ^ 

tery  for  realising  th^  legal  provisions  of  mmisters,  that  which  has  been  made  first  effectual  by  »^^ 

of  manses,  glet^s,  stipends,  8cc.  (where  seisin  is  necessary),  or  exact  dilig^DceM 

9.  Of  rightt  whkk  may  he  affected  at  the  titit  obtaining  seisin,  are  preferable  pari  passu.  ^^ 
of  creditan,-^  Diligences  are  forms  of  law  where-  year  and  day  rans  from  the  date  of  the  ft^^"'?* 
uy  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  pay-  tion,  and  not  of  the  seisin  or  diliKeoce  jot  ^' 
ment,  either  by  affecting  the  person  of  his  debtor,  taining  it.  After  the  days  of  that  period  t"^* 
by   sec  .Til  jg    he  subjects  belonging   to   him  are  preferable  according  to  their  dates. 
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All  the  coadjiulgen  within  the  year  are  prefer-  are  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  main. 

able  pari  passu,  as  if  one  adjudication  haa  been  tain  their  children.   .Under  parents  are  compre* 

led  for  all  their  debts.  hended,   the  mother,  grandfather,  and   grand- 

Sequestration  is  a  diligence  that   generally  mother,  in  their  proper  order.      This  obligation 

ushers  in  actions  of  sale.    Sequestration  of  lands  on  parents  extends  to  the  providing  of  their  issue 

is  a  judicial  act  of  the  court  of  session,  whereby  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  giving  them 

Mhe  management  of  an  estate  is  put  into  the  hands  suitable  education.    It  ceases  when  the  children 

of  a  factor  or  steward  named  by  the  court,  who  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  industry ;  but 

gives  security  and  is  to  be  accountable  for  the  the  obligation  on  parents  is  perpetual.     Th*s 

rents  to  all  having  interest.    The  court  of  ses-  obligation  is  on  the  father's  death  transferred  to 

sion,  who  decree  the  sequestration,  have  the  nomi-  the  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  &mily.    The 

nation  of  the  fector,  in  which  they  are  directed  brothers  are  only  entitled  to  alimony  till  the  age 

l>y  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors.  of  twenty-one,  after  which  they  are  presumed 

The  court  of  session,  without  sequestration,  able  to  do  for  themselves ;  but  the  obligation  to 

name  a  factor  to  preserve  the  rents  from  perish-  maintain  the  sisters  in  &milies  of  rank  continues 

ing.    The  estates  of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  till  their  marriage. 

manufactures  may  be  seouestered  at  the  suit  of  a        A  contract  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two 

creditor  to  the  extent  of  £100,  two  creditors  to  or  more  persons,  whereby  something  is  to  be 

the  -extent  of  £150,  and  three  or  more  to  the  ex-  given  or  per^rmed  upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable 

tent  of  £200. '  The  bankrupt's  funds  are  placed  consideration,  either  present  or  future,  on  the 

under  the  management,  first  of  a  factor,  then  of  other  part.    Consent,  which  is  implied  in  agree- 

a  trustee,  chosen  by  the  creditors.  ment,  is  excluded,  1.  By  error  in  the  essentials 

The  word  bankrupt  is  sometimes  applied  to  of  the  contract.  2.  By  such  a  degree  of  restraint, 

persons  whose  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  their  upon  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  extorts 

debts ;  and  sometimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  the  agreement. 

his  estate.    The  court  of  session  are  empowered,        L4Mtn  or  fntihiiim  is  that  contract  which  obliges 

at  the  suit  of  any  real  creditor,  to  try  the  value  a  person,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  subject 

of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  and  sell  it  for  the  payment  from  another,  to  restore  to  him  as  much  of  the 

of  his  debts.    No  process  cf  sale  at  the  suit  of  a  same  kind,  and  of  equal  goodness.    Whsitever 

creditor,  can   proceed  without  a   proof  of  the  receives  its  estimation  iq  number,  weight,  or 

debtor's  bankruptcy,  or  at  least  that  his  lands  are  measure,  is  a  fungible ;  as  com,  wine,  current 

so  charged  with  debts  that  no  prudent  person  coin,  fiic. 

will  buy  from  him.    The  debtor  or  his  apparent        Commodate  is  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous 

heir,  and  all  the  real  creditors  in  possession,  must  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent 

be  made  parties  to  the  suit ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  may  be  used,  without  either  its  perishing  or  its 

the  other  creditors  be  called  by  an  edictal  citation,  alienation.     Hence,  in  this  sort  of  loan,  the  pro- 

As  processes  of  ranking  and  sale  are  designed  perty  continues  with  the  lender ;  the  only  right 

for  the  common  interest  of  all  the  creditors,  no  the  borrower  acquires  in  the  subject  is  its  use, 

diligence  carried  on  or  completed  during  their  after  which  he  must  restore  the  individual  thing 

pendency  ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  that  he  borrowed ;  consequently  if  the  subject  pe- 

competiton.  rishes,  it  perishes  to  the  lender,  unless  it  nas 

It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  perished  by  the  borrower's  fault, 
a  creditor  is  preferable  on  several  different  sub-        Depotitatian  is  a  bilateral  contract  by  which 

jects,  he  cannot  use  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  one  who  has  the  custody  of  a  thing  committed  lo 

fovoring  one  creditor  more  than  another :   but  him  is  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  depositor.     Ii 

must  allocate  his  universal  debt  proportionally  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depositary  for 

against  all  the  subjects  or  parties  whom  it  affects,  his  care,  it  resolves  into  the  contract  of  location. 

Chap  V  —Of  Moveable  Property  ^  ^*^"  contract  is  gratuitous,  the  depositary  U 

CHAP.  \.^UF  MOVEABLE  fROPERTY.  ^^^^  answerablc  for  the  consequences  of  gross 

1.  Of  obUgatiom  and-  contracts. — Obligations  neglect;  but,  afWr  the  deposit  is  redemanded,  he 
are  either,  1.  Merely  naturalj  where  one  person  is  accountable  even  for  casual  misfortunes.  He 
is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  is  entitled  to  a  full  indemnification  for  the  losses 
cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  action  to  the  he  has  sustained  by  the  contract,  arul  to  the  re- 
performance.  Or,  2.  Merely  civU,  which  may  be  covery  of  all  sums  expended  by  him  on  the  sub- 
sued  upon  by  an  action,  but  are  elided  by  an  ex-  ject. 

ception  in  equity,  as  in  the  case  of  obligations        An  obligation  arises  without  formal  paction, 

granted  through  fctfce  or  fear,  &c.  3.  Proper  or  barely  by  a  traveller's  entering  into  an  inn,  ship, 
full  obligations  are  those  which  are  supported  or  stable,  and  there  depositing  his  goods,  or 
both  by  equity  and  the  civil  sanction.  putting  up   his  horses,  whereby  the  inkeeper. 

Obligations  may  be  also  divided  into  1 .  Pure,  &c.,  is  accountable  not  only  for  bis  own  acts  and 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adjected,  thosd  of  his  servants,  but  of  the  other  guests  or 
These  may  be  exacted  immediately.  2.  Obliga-  passengers;  and  indeed  in  every  case,  unless 
tions  ex  die,  which  have  a  day  adjected  to  their  where  the  goods  have  been  lost  by  pirates  or 
performance.  3.  Conditional  obligations,  in  house-breakers.  Carriers  fall  \?ithin  tlie  intend- 
which  there  is  no  proper  debt  till  the  condition  ment  of  this  law ;  and  practice  has  extended  it 
be  purified,  because  it  is  possible  the  condition  to  vintners  within  borough.  The  extent  of  the 
may  never  exist.  damage  sustained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by 

Obligations  when  considered  with  regard  to    his  oitth  in  litem. 

!  are  sometimes  called  obedientid.  Such        Sequuirationf  whethtr  voluntarily  consented 
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to  by  the  parties  or  authorised  by  the  judge,  is  by  the  principal  parties,  if  they  can  s^o&cnbe, 
a  kind  of  deposit.  Consignatioii  of  money  is  otherwise,  by  two  notaries  before  four  witnnses 
also  a  deposit  The  risk  of  the  consigned  money  specially  designed.  The  designation  of  the  wit- 
lies  on  the  consigner,  where  he  ought  to  have  nesses  is  now  necessary  where  thr  parties  them- 
roade  payment,  and  not  consignation,  or  has  selres  subscribe.  Sums  exceeding-  £lOO  ScoU 
consigned  only  a  part«  or  has  chosen  for  con-  are  held  obligations  of  importance  In  a  diri- 
signatory  a  person  neither  named  by  the  parties  sible obligation,  e.g.  for  a  sum  of  money,  tboogk 
nor  of  good  credit.  exceeding  £100,  the  subscripttoB  of  one  nctuj 
Pledge  is  a  contract  by  which  a  debtor  puts  into  is  sufficient  if  the  creditor  lestricts  his  daim  to 
the  hands  of  his  creditor  a  special  moveable  sub-  £100.  But  in  an  obligation  indivuibie,  e.|. 
ject  in  security  of  the  debt  Tradesmen  and  ship-  for  the  performance  of  a  foct,  if  it  be  not  sob- 
carpenters  have  a  hypothec,  on  the  house  or  ship  scribed  u  terms  of  the  statute  it  is  void.  Whes 
repaired,  for  the  materials  and  other  charges  of  notaries  thus  attest  a  deed,  the  attestatioD,  or 
reparation,  but  not  for  the  expense  of  building  a  dooqnet,  must  specially  express  dtat  the  grantor 
new  ship ;  but  no  hypothec  exists  for  the  expense  gave  them  a  mandate  to  sign;  nor  is  it  saffideot 
of  repairs  done  in  a  home  port  Owners  of  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  writiDg. 
ships  hare  a  hypothec  on  ttie  cargo  for  the  In  every  deed  the  name  of  him  who  writrs  it, 
freight,  heritors  on  the  Ihiits  of  the  ground,  and  with  his  dweHin^place,  or  other  marii  of  dis- 
landlords  on  the  invecta  et  illata  f<v  their  rents,  tinction,  must  be  inserted.  Hie  witnesses  most 
Writers  also,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hypo-  both  subscribe  as  witnesses,  and  their  names  and 
thee,  or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  con-  designations  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  deed; 
stituents'  writings  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  and  all  subscribing  witnesses  must  know  the 
disbursements.  A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  grantor,  and  either  see  him  subscribe  or  hear  him 
payment,  sell  the  subject  impignorated  without  acknowledge  his  subscription,  otherwise  they  are 
applying  to  the  judge-ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  declared  punishable  as  accessary  to  forgery, 
put  It  up  to  public  sale,  and  to  this  application  '  Instruments  of  seuin  are  valid  if  subscribel 
the  debtor  ought  to  be  made  a  party.  by  one  notary,  before  a  reasonable  number  of 
3.  Ofobligaiunu  by  toord  or  writing, — ^Agree-  witnesses,  which  is  extended  by  practice  to  lo* 
ment  implies  the  intervention  of  two  different  struments  of  resignation.  Two  witnesses  are 
parties  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  deemed  a  reasonable  number  lo  every  deed  that 
one  another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  can  be  executed  by  one  notary.  Another  reqoi- 
performed  but  on  one  part,  it  is  properlv  called  site  is  that  deeds  must  be  executed  on  stunped 
a  promise;  which,  as  it  is  gratuitous,  aoes  not  P^P^  or  parchment 

require  the  acceptance  of  him  to  whom  the  pro-  Bonds  were  frequently  executed  without  filling 

mise  is  made.    An  offer,  which  must  be  distin-  up  the  creditor's  n.9me,  and  they  passed  like  notes 

guished  from  a  promise,  implies  something  to  be  payable  to  the  bearer ;  but  now,  all  writings  takeo 

done  by  the  other  parhr ;  and,  consequently,  is  m  blank  in  the  creditor's  name  ave  declared 

not  binding  on  the  offerer  till  it  be  accepted,  null,  with  the  exception  of  indorsations  of  bills  &f 

with  its  limitations  or  conditions,  by  him  to  exchange^ 

whom  the  offer  is  made ;  after  which  it  becomes  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
a  proper  agreement.  ordinary  solemnities.  1 .  Holograph  deeds  (writ- 
Writing  must  necessarily  intervene  in  all  obli-  ten  by  the  grantor  himself;  are  effectual  without 
gations  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  sub-  witnesses.  2.  Testaments,  if  eitoited  where 
jects,  though  they  should  be  only  temporary,  as  men  of  skill  and  business  cannt>t  tte  had,  are 
tacks,  which,  when  they  are  verl^d,  last  but  for  valid,  thou^  they  should  not  be  quite  formal. 
one  year.  In  these  no  verbal  agreement  is  bind-  Clergymen  were  frequently  notaries  before  the 
ing,  though  it  should  be  referred  to  the  oath  of  Reformation;  and,  though  they  were  afterwards 
the  party.  If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  prohibited  to  act  as  notaries,  the  case  of  testa- 
part  of  the  price  shall  be  paid,  the  payment  ments  is  excepted;  so  that  these  are  supported 
creates  a  valid  obligation,  andf  gives  a  beginning  by  the  atfiestation  of  one  minister  with  two  wit- 
to  the  contract  of  sale.  An  agreement,  whereby  nesses.  3.  Discharges  to  tenants  are  susuined 
a  real  right  is  passed  from,  or  restricted,  called  without  witnesses;  4.  Missive  letters,  cononii^- 
pactum  fiberatorium,  may  be  perfected  yerballv.  sions,  and  fttted  accounts  in  the  course  of  trade, 
Writing  is  also  essential  to  baiigains  made  and  bills  of  exchange,  though  they  are  not  holo- 
under  condition  that  they  shall  be  reduced  into  graph,  are^pustained  without  the  ordinary  solen- 
writing.    In  the  same  manner  verbal,  or  nuncu-  nities. 

pative  testaments  are  rejected ;  but  verbal  lega-  A  biU  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  whereby  the 
cies  iare  sustained  whm  th^  do  not  excMd  drawer  desires  him  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  pav 
£iOO  Scots.  Anciently,  when  writing  was  a  certain  sum,  at  the  day  and  place  therein  xox^ 
little  used,  deeds  were  executed  by  the  party  tinned,  to  a  third  party.  Bills  drawn  blaok, 
appending  his  seal  to  them  in  presence  of  vrit-  in  the  creditor's  name,  h\\  under  the  statutory 
nenes.  The  subscription,  also,  of  the  grantor  nullity ;  for,  though  indorsations  of  bills  are  ex- 
was  afterwards  required;  and,  if  he  could  not  cepted  from  it,  bills  themselves  are  not  Not 
write,  that  of  a  notary.  In  subscription  of  the  only  the  person  drawn  upon  must  sign  his jc- 
parties  by  initials,  proof  must  be  given  Uiat  the  ceptance,  but  the  drawer  must  sign  his  draoghit 
grantor  used  to  subscribe  in  that  way  and  had  b«ore  any  obligation  can  be  formed  against  the 
subscribed  the  deed  in  question.  acceptor.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  that  the  drawer 
Writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  signs  before  the  bill  be  produced  in  jadgmenU 
oiiiet  deeds  of  importance,  must  be  subscribed  though  it  should  be  after  the  death  both  of  (■* 
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creditor  and  acceptor.  A  creditor  in  a  biU  maj  from  sickneai,  or  other  accidetit,  he  should  be 
transmit  it  to  another  by  indorsation,  though  the  disabled  for  a  part  of  hb  time ;  but,  if  he  die 
bill  should  not  bear  to  his  order.  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due  for  the 

Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  considerable  term  he  actually  served.  If  a  master  dies,  oi 
distance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privi-  without  good  reason  turns  off,  before  the  term, 
leges  of  bills;  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  a  servant  who  eats  m  his  house,  the  servant  is 
and  not  to  lie  as  a  security  in  the  creditor's  hands,  entitled  to  his  full  wages  and  to  his  maintenance 
Bills  are  not  valid  which  appear  ex  iacie  to  be  till  that  term :  and,  on  the  other  part,  a  servant 
donations.  who  without  grounds  deserts  his  service,  furf^-its 

Pronduory  noU$  are  placed  upon  the  same  his  wages  and  maintenance,  and  is  liable  to  his 
footing  as  bills,  and  declared  to  have  the  same    master  in  damages. 

privileges.  Both  prescribe  in  six  years  after  Society  or  copartnenhip  is  a  contract  whereby 
the  term  of  payment  Bank  notes  and  post  bills  •  the  several  partners  agree  concerning  the  comma- 
are  exceptea  from  this  prescription;  nor  does  it  nication  of  loss  and  gain  arising  from  the  subject 
run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor's  minority,  of  the  contract.  A  copartnership  may  be  so 
Inland  bills  and  promissory  notes  must  be  pro-  coustituted  that  one  of  the  partners  shall  be  en- 
tested  within  the  days  of  grace  to  secure  recourse;  titled  to  a  certain  share  of  the  profits  without 
and  the  dishonor  notified  within  fourteen  days  being  subject  to  loss.  No  partner  can,  without 
after  the  protest.  a  special  power,  transfer  any  part  of  his  share  to 

3.  OfcarUracts  by  comeiU  iaidofaece$tory  obU-  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound  in  solidum 
gatiotu, — Contracts  consensual,  i.  e.  which  might  by  the  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he  &iil>- 
be  perfected  by  sole  consent,  without  the  interven-  scribe  by  the  firm,  or  name  of  the  company,  un- 
tton  either  of  things  or  of  writing,  are,  sale,  per-  less  it  be  a  deed  that  ftdls  not  under  the  common 
mutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate.  Where  course  of  administration.  The  company  effects 
tlie  subject  of  any  of  these  contracts  is  heritable,  are  the  common  property  of  the  society,  subjected 
\vritint(  IS  necessary.  to  its  debts*  so  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  divi- 

SaU  is  a  contract  by  which  one  becomes  ob-  sion  thereof  till  these  are  paid,  and  consequently 
lii^ed  to  give  something  to  another  in  considera-  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can  by  diligence  carry  to 
tion  of  a  certain  price  in  current  money  to  be  himself  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  common 
paid  for  it.  Things  consisting  merely  in  hope  stock  in  prejuaice  of  a  company  creditor ;  but 
may  be  the  subject  of  this  contract,  as  the  draught  he  may,  by  arrestment,  secure  his  debtor's  share 
of  a  net.  Commodities,  where  their  importation  in  the  company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming 
or  use  is  absolutely  prohibited,  cannot  be  the  to  him  at  tne  close  of  the  copartnership,  in  so  fiu 
subject  of  sale ;  and  even  in  contraband  goods,  as  it  is  not  exhausted  by  the  company's  debts. 
no  action  lies  against  the  vender  for  not  delivery  Society  is  dissolved  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 
li  the  buyer  knew  the  goods  were  contraband,  tion  but  by  the  death  of  any  of  them  if  notother- 
Uut  where  the  foreign  merehant  was  not  a  native  wise  covenanted.  Not  only  natuial  but  civil 
of  Scotland,  no  ways  amenable  to  its  laws,  he  has  death,  e.  g.  arising  from  a  sentence  inflicting 
been  allowed  action  for  the  price  of  such  goods  capital  punishment,  makes  one  incapable  to  per> 
unless  it  were  shovni  that  he  had  in  foct  been  form  the  duties  of  a  partner,  and  consequently 
]>articeps  criminis  by  aiding  the  smuggling.  dissolves  the  society.    In  both  cases,  of  death 

Though  this  contract  may  be  perfected  before  and  renunciation,  the  remaining  partners  may 
delivery  of  the  subject,  the  property  remains  till  continue  the  copartnership,  either  expressly,  by 
then  with  the  vender:  yet,  till  delivery,  the  entering  into  a  new  contract,  or  tacitly,  by  cany- 
hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purehaser,  ing  on  their  trade  as  formerly, 
because  he  has  all  the  profits  arising  from  it  A  joint  tmide  is  not  a  co-partnerahip,  but  a 
after  the  sale.  On  the  other  hand  the  subject  momentary  contract,  where  two  or  more  per- 
itself  perishes  for  the  vender,  1.  If  it  should  sons  agree  to  contribute  a  sum  to  be  employed 
perish  through  his  fault  or  after  his  undue  delay  in  a  particular  course  of  trade,  the  produce 
to  deliver  it;  3.  If  a  subjectissold  asafongible,  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among  adventurers, 
and  not  as  an  individual,  or  corpus,  e.  g.  a  quan-  according  to  their  several  shares,  ad\er  the  voyage 
tity  of  fiirm  wheat,  sold  without  distinguishing  is  finishra.  If,  in  joint  trade,  that  partner  «ho 
the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  rest  of  the  is  intrusted  with  the  money  for  purchasing  the 
farm ;  3.  The  periculum  lies  on  the  vender  till  goods  should,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  cash, 
delivery,  if  he  be  obliged  by  special  article  in  buy  them  upon  credit,  the  fum isher,  who  followe^l 
the  contract  to  deliver  the  subject  at  a  certain  his  faith  alone  in  the  sale,  has  no  recourse  against 
place.  the  other  adventurers ;  he  can  only  recover  from 

Xora/jon  is  that  contract  where  a  hire  is  stipulated  them  what  of  the  buyer's  share  is  yet  in  their 
for  the  use  of  things  or  for  the  service  of  persons,  hands.  Where  any  one  of  the  adventurers  in  a 
In  the  location  of  things  the  lessor  is  obliged  to  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt,  the  others  are 
deliver  the  subject  fitted  for  the  use  it  was  let  preferable  to  his  crediton,  upon  the  common 
for ;  and  the  lessee  must  preserve  it  carefully,  stock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  fortheir 
put  it  to  no  other  use,  and,  after  that  is  over,  relief  of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
restore  it.  Where  a  workman,  or  artificer,  lets  them  on  account  of  the  adventure, 
his  labor,  and  if  the  work  i^  eilher  not  performed  Mandate  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs 
according  to  contract,  or  if  it  be  in^ifiicient  even  another  to  manage  any  business  for  him.  It 
from  mere  unskilfuloess,  he  is  Imhle  to  his  em-  may  be  constituted  tacitly,  by  one's  suffering 
ployer  in  damages.  A  servant  hired  for  a  cer-  another  to  act  in  a  certain  branch  of  his  affairs, 
taiu  term  is  entitled  to  his  full  wages,  though    for  a  tract  of  time  together,  without  challenge. 
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Where  do  special  rulei  aie  prescnbed,  the  man-  miitioo.     A  mastery  w\io  cathis  mst,  or  pntod 

datory,  if  he  acts  prodently,  is  secure,  whateTer  with  bis  anchor,  to  saTe  the  ship,  b  entitled  to 

the  success  may  be.     Mandates  may  be  general,  this  relief;  but  if  he  has  lost  them  by  die  stoa, 

coDtaining  a  power  of  admmistenng  the  man-  the  loss  &Us  ooly  oo  the  ship  and  freight  If 

dant's  whole  affairs ;  but  no  mandate  implies  a  the  ejection  does  not  save  the  ship,  the  goodi 

power  of  disposing  gratuitously  of  the  consii-  presenred  from  shipwreck  are  not  liaSle  in  cod- 

toent's  property,  nor  even  of  selling  his  heritage  tribution.     Ejection  may  be  lawfully  made,  n 

for  an  adequate  price  ;  but  a  geneial  mandatory  the  master  and  a  third  part   of  the  mannen 

may  sell  such  of  the  moveables  as  must  other-  judge  that  measure  necessary,  though  the  owiip 

wise  perish.    No  mandatory  can,  without  special  of  the  goods  should  oppose  it ;  and  the  gooh 

powers,  transact  doubtful  claims  belonging  to  ejected  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  that  the 

his  constituent,  or  refier  them  to  arbiters.  goods  of  the  same  sort  which  are  saved  shall  be 

Mandates  expire,  1.  By  the  revocation  of  the  afterwards  sold  for. 

employer,  though  only  tacit ;  2.  By  the  reoun-  There  are  certain  obligatioiis  which  caimot 

ciation  of  the  mandatory^  even  after  he  has  subsist  by  themselves,  but  are  ac£€awm  to,  or 

executed  part  of  his  commission,  if  his  office  be  make  a  part  of,  other  obligations.     Of  this  sort 

gratuitous  ;  3.  By  the  death  either  of  the  man-  are  fidejussion,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  ioteim 

dant  or  mandatory.    But,  if  the  matters  are  not  Cautionary  or  fidejussion  is  that  oUigatioo  by 

entire,  the  mandate  continues  in  force,  notwith-  which  one   becomes  engaged   as   security  for 

standing  such  revocation,  renunciation,  or  death,  another,  that  he  shall  either  pay  a  sum  or  ps^ 

Masters  of  ships  are  empowered  to  contract  form  a  deed, 
in  name  of  their  executors,  or  employers,  for  re-  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  de  jure  to  tfae 
pairs,  ship-provisions,  and  whatever  else  may  be  cautioner  who  pays  against  his  co-cautiooer,  oo- 
necessary  for  the  ship  or  crew.  Whoever  has  less  where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have  ra- 
the actual  charge  of  the  ship  is  deemed  the  mas-  nounced  it.  Cautionary  is  also  judicial,  as  in  a 
ter.  The  furnisher  or  lenaer  must  prove  that  suspension.  It  is  sufficient  to  loose  the  eautionei, 
the  ship  needed  repairs,  provisions,  &c. ;  but  he  that,  when  he  became  boond,  the  suspender  bad 
b  under  no  necessity  to  prove  the  application  of  good  reason  to  suspend.  Obligations  for  »ana 
the  money  or  materials  to  the  ship's  use.  If  of  money  are  frequently  accompanied  with  ac 
there  are  several  exercitors  they  are  liable  singuli  obligation  for  the  annual  rent  or  interest  tliereof. 
in  solidum.  In  the  same  manner,  the  under-  InUreti  is  the  profit  due  by  tlie  debtor  of  a 
taker  of  any  branch  of  trade,  manu^ture,  or  sum  of  money  due  to  the  creditor,  for  the  u>c  oi 
pther  land  negotiation,  is  bound  by  the  contracts  it,  which  is  fixed  at  five  per  cent.  Bilb  of  r\ 
uf  the  institors  whom  he  sets  over  it,  in  so  fiir  as  change  and  inland  bills,  though  they  sbouLi  net 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  praepositura.  be  protested,  carry  interest  from  ineir  da'x  m 

Contracts  and  obligations  receive  strength  by  case  of  non-acceptance ;  or  from  the  dayof  i'i<ir 

the  contractor  or  his  heirs  doing  any  act  there-  felling  due  in  case  of  acceptance  and  noi}-|uy« 

alter  which  imports  an  approbation  of  them,  ment 

This  is  called  homologation.     It  cannot  be  in-  DovuUioh,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  not  dth- 

fenred,  1 .  Bv  the  act  of  a  person  who  was  not  in  vered  to  the  donee,  may  be  justly  ranked  amoo;: 

the  knowledge  of  the  original  deed ;   2.  Where  obligations ;   and    it  is  that  obligation  whicb 

the  act  or  deed,  which  is  pleaded  as  sudi,  can  arises  from  the  mere  good  will  and  liberality  of 

be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause.  the  gran  ter.     Donations  made  in  contemplatioo 

*    Quasi  amtracit  are  formed  without  explicit  of  death  or  mortis  caus4,  are  of  the  natare  of 

consent  by  one  of  the  parties  doing  something  legacies,  and  like  them  revocable ;  consequentiv, 

which  by  its  nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  not  being  effectual  in  the  grantor*s  life,  tbej 

other  party,  or  the  other  party  to  him.                  '  cannot  compete  with  any  of  his  creditors;  not 

ItuUbUi  so/u/io,  or  the  payment  to  one  of  what  even  with  those  whose  debts  were  contiactnl 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  maae  through  any  mistake  after  the  donation.  They  are  understood  to  be 
either  of  fact  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  given  from  a  personal  regard  of  the  donee,  vtd 
made  the  payment  in  an  action  against  the  re-  therefore  fell  by  his  predecease.  No  deed,  aft^r 
ceiver  for  repayment ;  condictio  indebiti.  This  delivery,  is  to  be  presumed  a  donatio  moitis 
action  does  not  lie,  1.  If  the  sum  paid  was  due  causft ;  for  revocation  is  excluded  by  delivery. 
ex  eouitate,  or  by  a  natural  obligation.  2.  If  Deeds  are  not  presumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  do- 
he  wno  made  the  payment  knew  that  nothing  nations.  Hence  a  deed  by  a  debtor  to  his 
was  due.  creditor,  if  donation  be  not  expressed,  is  pre- 

Where  two  or  more  persons  become  common  sumed  to  be  granted  in  security  or  satisfaction  oi 

proprietors  of  the  same  subject  by  legacy,  &c.,  the  debt ;  but  bonds  of  provbion  to  children 

an  obligation  is  thereby. created  among  the  pro-  are,  from  the  presumption  of  paternal  affecdoo, 

prietors  to   communicate  the   profit  and  loss  construed  to  be  intended  as  an  additional  patn" 

arising  from  the  subject,  while  it  remains  com-  mony ;  yet  a  tocher  given  to  a  daughter  in  ber 

mon ;  and  the  subject  may  be  divided  at  the  suit  marriage  contract  is  presumed  to  be  io  satis&^ 

of  any  having  interest.  tion  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts,  because  tlx 

The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lighten-  marriage  contracts  usually  contain  the  whole  pn^ 

mg  a  ship  in  a  storm,  creates  an  obligation  Tuions  in  favor  of  the  bride, 

wliereby  tne  owners  of  the  ship  and  goods  saved  4.  Of  the  dit$olution  of  obligatioru,-^^^' 

are  obliged  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  those  tion  may  be  dissolved  ^y  performance  or  in- 

whose  goods  are  thrown  overboard.      In  this  plement,  consent,  compensation,  novation)  ^ 

oontribution,  the  ship's  provisions  suffer  no  esti-  confusion. 
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Payment  made  by  the  aebtor  upon  a  mistake  competing  creditors,  he  u  debtor  to  all  of  them* 
in  fact,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable  The  person  in  whose  hands  the  diligence  is  used 
grounds,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,    is  styled  the  arrestee. 

extinguishes  the  obligation.  But  payment  made  Arrestment  may  be  laid  on  by  the  authority 
to  one,  to  whom  the  law  denies  the  power  of  either  of  the  supreme  court,  or  of  an  inferior 
receiving  it,  has  not  this  effect.  judge. 

Obligations  are  extinguishable  by  the  consent  All  debts  in  which  one  is  personally  bound, 
of  the  creditor,  who  without  full  implement,  or  though  they  should  be  heritably  secured,  are 
even  any  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  grounds  upon  which  the  creditor  may  arrest  the 
constituted  in  his  own  favor.  moveable  estate  belonging  to  his  debtor.    Ar* 

A  discharge,  though  it  should  be  general,  of  all  restment  may  proceed  on  a  debt,  the  term  of 
that  the  grantor  can  demand,  extends  not  to  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come,  in  case  the 
debts  of  an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  pre-  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inopiam. 
sumed  to  have  been  under  the  grantor's  eye.  Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  subject  of  ar- 
Where  the  same  person  is  both  creditor  and  restment;  under  which  are  comprehended  con- 
debtor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  they  ditional  debts,  and  even  depending  claims, 
are  for  equal  sums,  are  extinguished  by  compen-  Certain  moveable  debts  are  not  arrestable:  1. 
sation;  if  for  unequal,  still  the  less  obligation  Debts  due  by  bill,  which  pass  from  hand  to 
is  extinguished,  and  the  greater  diminished,  as  hand,  as  bags  of  money.  2.  Future  debts, 
far  as  the  concourse  of  debt  and  credit  goes.  Claims,  depending  on  the  issue  of  a  suit,  are 

The  right  of  retention^  which  bears  a  near  re-    not  considered  as  future  debts ;  for  the  sentence, 
semblance  to  compensation,  is  chiefly  competent    when  pronounced,  has  a  retrospect  to  the  period 
where  the  mutual  debts,  not  being  liquid,  cannot    at  which  the  claim  was  first  founded.    The  like 
be  the  ground  of  compensation ;  and  it  is  some-    doctrine  holds  in  conditional  debts.   3.  Alimen- 
times  admitted  ex  tequitate,  in  liquid  debts    taiy  debts ;  but  the  past  interest  due  upon  such 
where  the  compensation  is  excluded  by  statute,     debts  may  be  arrested  by  the  person  who  has 
Obligations  are  dissolved  by  novation,  whereby    furnished  the  alimony.    The  surplus  fee,  over 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another  without    and  above  what  is  necessary  for  a  servant's  per- 
changing  either  the  debtor  or  creditor.  The  first    sonal  uses,  maybe  arrested.    If  the  arrestee  snail 
obligation  being  thereby  extinguished,  the  cau-    make  payment  of  the  sum,  or  deliver  the  goods 
tioners  in  it  are  loosed,  and  all  its  consequences    arrested,  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only 
discharged,  so  that  the  debtor  remains  bound    liable  criminally  for  breach  of  arrestment,  but 
only  by  the  last.  Obligations  are  extinguished  con-    he  must  pay  the  debt  again  to  the  arrester, 
fusione,  where  the  debit  and  credit  meet  in  the        Arrestment  is  not  merely  prohibitory,  as  inhi- 
same  person  eitherby  succession  or  singular  title,    bitions  are,  but  is  a  step  of  diligence,  which 
5.  Of  assignatioru  or  assignments, — Heritable    founds  the  user  in  a  subsequent  actipn,  whereby 
rights,  when  they  are  clothed  with  infeftmeot,    the  property  of  the  subject  arrested  may  be  ad* 
are  transmitted  by  disposition,  which  is  a  writing    judged  to  him. 

containing  procuratory  of  resignation  and  pre-  Where  arrestment  proceeds  on  a  depending 
cept  of  seisin ;  but  those  which  either  require  action,  it  may  be  loosed  by  the  common  debtor's 
no  seisin,  or  on  which  seisin  has  not  actually  giving  security  to  the  arrester  for  his  debt  in  the 
followed,  are  transmissible  by  simple  assignation,  event  it  shall  be  found  due.  Arrestment  founded 
He  who  grants  the  assignation  is  called  the  ce-  on  decrees,  or  on  registered  obli^tions,  cannot 
dent ;  and  he  who  receives  it,  the  assignee  or  be  loosed  but  upon  payment  or  consignation ; 
cessionary.  If  the  assignee  conveys  his  right  to  except,  1.  Where  the  term  of  payment  of  the 
a  third  person,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is  ^led  debt  is  not  yet  oome,  or  the  condition  has  not 
a  translation ;  and,  if  he  assigns  it  back  to  the  yet  existed.  2.  Where  the  arrestment  has  pro- 
cedent,  a  retrocession »-  ceeded  on  a  registered  contract,  in  which  the 

Assignations  must  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  debts  or  mutual  obligations  are  not  liquid.  3. 
assignee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor,  Where  the  decree  is  suspended,  or  turned  into  a 
Intimations  are  considered  as  so  necessary  for    libel. 

completing  the  conveyance,  that,  in  a  competition  Arrestment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  dili- 
between  two  assignations,  the  last,  if  first  inti-  gence;  to  perfect  it  there  must  be  an  action 
mated,  is  preferred.  Though,  regularly,  intima-  brought  by  the  arrester  against  the  arrestee,  to 
tion  to  the  debtor  is  made  by  an  instrument  make  the  debt  or  subject  arrested  forthcoming, 
taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  by  the  assignee  In  all  competitions  regard  is  had  to  the  dates, 
or  his  procurator,  yet  the  law  admits  equipoUen-  not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences 
cies  where  the  notice  of  the  assignment  given  to  proceeding  upon  them.  In  the  competition  of 
the  debtor  is  equally  strotig.  arrestments,  the  preference  is  governed  by  their 

6.  Of  arrestments  and  poindings^  or  attache  dates,  according  to  the  priority  even  of  hours, 
ment  of  property, — The  diligences,  whereby  a  where  it  appears  with  any  certainty  which  is  the 
creditor  may  affect  his  debtor's  moveable  subjects,  first.  All  arrestments  which  shall  have  been 
are  arrestment  and  poinding.  Arrestment  is  the  used  for  attaching  any  effects  of  a  bankrupt, 
order  of  a  judge,  by  which  he  who  is  debtor  in  within  sixty  days  prior  to  the  bankruptcy,  or 
a  moveable  obligation  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  is    within  four  calendar  months  thereafter,  shall  be 

Srohibited  to  make  payment  or  delivery  till  the    ranked,  pari  passu,  as  if  they  had  been  of  the 
ebt  to  the  arrester .  be  paid  or  secured.    The    same  date, 
arrester's  debtor  is  usually  called  the  common        Foindmg  is  that  diligence  affecting  moveable 
debtor,  because,  where  there  are  two  or  more    subjects,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  di- 
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rectly  to  the  creditor.    No  poinding  can  proceed,  Ministers'  stipends  and  moltares  piCMribe  in 

till  a  char^  be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  five  yean  after  they  are  dne;  and  arrears  of  rrat 

perform,  and  the  Jfys  thereof  be  expired,  except  five  years  after  the  tenants*  ^moTing  fiomthe 

poindings  against  Vassa«s  for  their  feu  duties,  lands. 

and  poindings  agairst  tenants  for  rent,  proceed-  fiaigains  concerning  moveables,  or  sums  of 
iog  upon  the  landlord's  own  decree,  in  which  money  which  are  proveable  by  witnesses,  pre- 
the  ancient  custom  of  poinding  without  a  pre-  scribe  in  five  veais  after  the  bargain.  Under 
vious  charge  continues.  A  debtor's  goods  may  these  are  included  sales,  locations^  and  all  other 
be  poinded  by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  consensual  contracts,  to  the  constitution  of  which 
been  arrested  before  by  another ;  (or  arrestment,  writing  is  not  necessary.  But  all  the  above- 
being  but  an  imperfect  diligence,  leaves  the  right  mentioned  debts  may,  after  the  five  yean,  be 
of  the  subject  still  in  the  debtor,  and  so  cannot  proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the 
hinder  any  creditor  from  using  a  perfect  dili-  debtor.  A  quinquennial  prescription  is  estab- 
gence,  which  has  the  efiect  of  carrying  the  lished  in  arrestments,  wheUier  on  decrees  or  de- 
property  directly  to  himself.  No  cattle  pertain-  pending  actions :  the  fint  prescribe  in  five  years 
ing  to  the  plough,  nor  instrument  of  tilUge,  can  after  nsing  the  arrestment,  and  the  last  in  fire 
be  poindea  in  the  time  of  laboring  or  tilling  the  yean  after  sentence  is  pronounced  on  the  de- 
ground,  unless  where  the  debtor  has  no  other  pending  action, 
goods.  No  person  binding  fi)r  or  with  another,  eitlier 

Ministen  may  poind  for  their  stipends,  upon  as  cautioner  or  co-principal,  in  a  bond  or  con- 
one  appraisement,  on  the  ground  of  the  lands ;  tract  (or  a  sum  of  money,  continues  bound  after 
and  landlords  were  always  in  use  to  poind  so  seven  yean  from  the  date  of  the  bond,  provided 
for  their  rents.  he  has  either  a  cause  of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a 

No  poinding  of  the  moveables  belonging  to  a  separate  bond  of  relief,  intimated  to  the  creditor 
bankrupt,  wiUiin  forty  days  from  his  bankruptcy,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But  all  diligence 
or  within  four  calendar  months  thereafter,  shall  used  within  the  seven  yean  against  the  cautioner 
give  a  preference  to  such  poinder;  but  every  shall  stand  good.  The  statute  excludes  all 
other  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  having  liquidated  cautionaries  for  the  iaithfiil  discharge  of  offices; 
grounds  of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  and  these  not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  contract 
summoning  such  poinder  before  the  four  months  for  sums  of  money :  and  practice  has  denied  the 
are  ehipsed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportional  benefit  of  it  to  all  judicial  cautioners,  as  can- 
share  of  the  goods  so  poinded,  eSeiring  to  his  tionen  in  a  suspension.  Actions  of  count  sod 
debt.  reckoning,  competent  either  to  minon  against 

7.  Of  title  by  pmcrtp^ion.— Positive  prescrip-  their  tuton  or  curaton,  or  vice  versi,  prescribe 
tion  is  generally  defined,  the  acquisition  of  in  ten  years  after  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
property  by  the  possessoi's  continuing  his  pos-  minor. 

session  for  the  time  which  law  has  declared        Holograph  bonds,  missive  letters,  and  books 

necesnry  for  that  purpose :  negative  is  the  loss  of  accounts,  not  attested  by  witnesses,  prescribe 

or  omission  of  a  right,  by  neglecting  to  follow  it  in  twenty  years,  unless  the  creditor  shall  ther»- 

forth,  or  use  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  after  prove  the  verity  of  the  subscription  by  the 

by  law.  debtor's  oath.    The  duration  of  bills  is  limited 

Whoever  shall  have  possessed  his  lands,  an-  to  six  yean, 
nual  rents,  or  other  heritages,  peaceably,  in  viitue        Prescription  does  not  run  contra  non  valenteo 

of  infeftments,  for  forty  yean  continually  after  agere,  against  one  who  is  barred,  by  some  legil 

their  dates,  shall  not  thereafter  be  disquieted  in  incapacity,  horn  punning;  for,  in  each  case, 

his  right  by  any  person  pretending  a  better  title,  neither  negligence  nor  dereliction  can  be  im- 

Under  heritages  are  comprehended  every  right  puted  to  him.    Prescription  may  be  interropted 

that  is  (undo  annexum,  and  capable  of  continual  by  any  deed,  whereby  the  proprietor  or  creditor 

possession.  uses  his  right  or  ground  of  debt. 

8.  Of /imt^«/itm o/'c^imi.—Acttonsofspuilxie,  Diligence  used  upon  a  debt,  against  any  one 
ejection,  and  othen  of  that  nature,  must  oe  pur-  of  two  or  more  co-obligants,  preserves  the  debt 
sued  within  three  yean  after  the  commission  of  itself,  and  so  interrupts  prescription  against  all 
the  fiict  on  which  the  action  is  founded.  Under  of  them ;  except  in  the  special  case  of  cautioners 
the  general  words  are  comprehended  all  actions,  who  are  not  affected  by  any  diligence  uaed 
where  the  punuer  is  admitted  to  prove  his  libel  against  the  principal  debtor. 

by  his  own  oath  in  litem.  n         ttt     i^  rr  «  • 

^Servants'  fees,  house  rents,  men's  oidinariei  ^haf.  VL-Of  the  Title  to  PaoFEaTT  if 
(i.  e.  money  due  for  boaid),  and  merchants'  ac-  Succession  oa  Descemt. 

counts,    foil  under  the  triennial  prescription.        1.  Qf  iueeation    in  heritage  ngkttz^-^^ 

There  is  also  a  general  clause  subjoined  to  this  Jini,  of  hein  genera/.— Singular  succeason  are 

statute,  of  other  the  like  debts,  which  includes  those  who  succeed  to  a  penon  yet  alivt,  in  a 

alimentary  debts,  wages  due  to  workmen,  and  special  subject  by  singular  titles ;  but  succession* 

accounts  dne  to  writen,  agents,  or  procuraton.  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  method  of  tfansmittin< 

In  accounts,  prescription  does  not  begin  till  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.    Heritable 

the  last  article ;  for  a  single  article  cannot  be  rights  descend  by  succession  to  the  heir,  properly 

called  an  account.    Actions  of  removing  must  so  called ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executon,  vh  j 

also  be  pursued  within  three  yean  after  the  are  sometimes  said  to  be  hein  in  moveable- 

tiaming.    Reductions  of  erroneous  retoun  pre-  Succession  is  either  by  special  destination,  whic  i 

scribe,   if  not   punued  within  twenty  yean,  descends  to  those  nameu  bjf  the  proprietor  bna- 
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self;  or  legal,  whicv;  divolves  upon  the  persons  fiars,  and  consequently  may  alter  the  destination 
whom  the  hw  marks  out  for  successors,  from  a    at  pleasure. 

presumption  that  the  proprietor  would  have  In  tailzies  with  clauses  prohibitory,  e.  g.  de- 
named  them  had  he  made  a  destination.  The  claring  tliat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to 
first  is  in  all  cases  preferred  to  the  other,  as  pre-  contract  debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of 
sumption  must  yield  to  truth.  the  succession,  none  of  the  Keirs  can  alien  gr»- 

In  the  succession  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at  law  tuitously.  But  the  members  of  entail  may  con* 
are  otherwise  called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatso-  tract  debts  which  will  be  effectual  to  the  creditors, 
ever,^  or  heirs  of  line ;  and  they  succeed,  by  the  or  may  dispose  of  the  estate  for  onerous  causes, 
right  of  blood,  in  the  following  order: — First,  In  both  these  sorts,  the  maker  himself  may  alter 
descendants ;  among  these,  sons  are  preferred  to  the  tailzie,  except,  1.  Where  it  has  been  granted 
daughters,  and  the  eldest  son  to  all  tne  younger,    for  an  onerous  cause,  as  in  mutual  tailzies ;  or 

Where  there  are  daughters  only,  they  succeed  2.  Where  the  maker  is  expressly  disabled,  as  well 

equally,  ard  are    called   heirs    proportioners.  as  the  institute  or  the  heirs.    Where  a  tailzie  is 

Failing  immediate  descendants,  grand-children  guarded  with  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  the 

succe^ ;  and,  in  default  of  them,great-grand-chil-  estate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the  debt 

dren,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum :  preferring,  as  in  or  deed  of  any  of  the  heirs  succeeding  thereto,  in 

the  former  case,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldest  prejudice  of  the  substitutes.    The  entail  must  be 

male  to  the  younger.    Next,  after  descendants,  registered  in  a  special  register  established  for  that 

collaterals  succeed ;  among  whom  the  brothers  purpose ;  and  ttie  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 

german  of  the  deceased  have  the  first  place,  must  be  inserted,  not  only  in  the  procuratories. 

The  immediate  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  precepts,  and  seisins,  by  which  the  tailzies  are 

excludes  the  rest,  according  to  the  rule  that  heri-  first  constituted,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances 

tage  descends.    If  there  are  no  brothers  german,  thereof;  otherwise  they  can  have  no  force  s^inst 

the  sisters  german  succeed  equally ;  then  brothers  singular  successors.    But  a  tailzie,  even  without 

consanguinean,  in  the  same  order  m  brothers  these  requisites,  is  effectual  against  the  heir  of  the 

german ;  and,  Ailing  them,  sisters  consanguinean  grantor  or  against  the  institute  who  accepts  of  it. 

equally.    Next,  the  father  succeeds.    After  him,  An  heir  of  entail  has  fiiU  power  over  the  entailed 

his  brothers  and  sisters;  then  the  grandfather;  estate,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  expressly  fettered, 

failing  him,  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  so  up-  Heirs  of  entail  are  entitled  (notwithstanding  any 

wards,  as  fiir  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved,  restrictions  in  the  deed  of  entail^  to  improve  their 

Though  children  succeed  to  their  mother,  a  estates  by  granting  leases,  building  fiirm-houses, 

mother  cannot  to  her  child ;  nor  is  there  any  sue-  draining,  enclosing,  and  excambing,  under  cer- 

cession,  through  the  mother  of  the  deceased.  tain  limitations,  and  to  claim  repayment  of  three- 

In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  representation,  fourths  of  the  expense  from  the  next  heir  of  en- 

by  which  one  succeeds,  not  horn  any  title  in  tail.    An  heir,  wno  countenicts  the  directors  of 

himself  but  in  the  place,  and  as  representing  the  tailzie,  by  alienating  any  pan  of  the  estate, 

some  of  his  deceasea  ascendants.     In  the  sue-  charging  it  with  debt,  &c.,  is  said  to  contravene, 

cession  of  heirs  portioners,  indivisible  rightf,  e.  g.  It  is  not  the  simple  contracting  of  debt  that  in- 

titles  of  dignity,  ^l  to  the  eldest  sister.  A  single  fers  contravention;  the  lands  entailed  must  be 

right  of  superiority  goes  also  to  the  eldest.    The  actually  adjudged  upon  the  debt  contracted, 
principal  seat  of  the  family  falb  to  the  eldest       When  the  heirs  of  the  last  person  specially 

with  the  garden  and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  called  in  a  tailzie  come  to  succeed,  the  imtancies 

without  recompence  to  the  youngest  sisters ;  but  have  no  longer  any  person  in  fiivor  of  whom  ther 

all  other  houses  are  divided  amongst  them,  toge-  can  operate;  and  consequently  the  fee,  which 

ther  with  the  lands  on  which  they  are  built  as  was  before  tailzied,  becomes  simple  and  unlimit- 

paits  and  pertinents  of  these  lands.  ed  in  the  person  of  such  heirs.     The  king  may 

(3.)  Heirt  ^  entaU.-^'The  heir  of  line  is  en-  purchase  lands  within  Scotland  notwithstanding 
titled  to  the  succession,  not  only  of  subjects  pro-  the  strictest  entail ;  and,  where  the  lands  are  in 
perlv  heritable,  but  to  that  sort  of  moveables  call-  the  hands  of  minors  or  fotnous  persons,  his  ma- 
ed  heirship,  which  is  the  best  of  certain  kinds,  jesty  may  purchase  them  from  the  curators  or 
This  doctrine  has  been  probably  introduced  that  guardians.  And  hein  of  entail  may  sell  to  their 
the  heir  might  not  have  a  house  and  estate  to  vassals  the  superiorities  belonging  to  the  entail- 
succeed  to,  quite  dismantled  by  the  executor.  ed  estate ;  but,  in  all  these  eases,  the  price  is  to 

The  appellation  of  taUzkt  or  erUailj  is  chiefly  be  settled  in  the  same  manoner  that  the  lands 

used  in  toe  case  of  a  land  estate,  which  is  settled  or  superiorities  sold  were  settled  before  the  sale, 
on  a  long  series  of  heira  substituted  one  after        Rights,  not  only  of  land  estates,  but  of  bonds, 

another.'     The  person  first  called  in  the  tailzie  are  sometimes  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  in 

is  the  institute ;  ^e  rest  the  heira  tailzie,  or  sub-  conjunct  fee.    Where  a  right  is  so  granted  to  two 

stitutes.  strangera,  without  any  special  clause  adjected  to 

Tailzies,  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  it,  each  of  them  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  fee, 

several  degrees  of  force,  are  either,  1.  Simple  and  the  part  of  the  deceased  descends  to  his  own 

destinations ;  2.  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  clauses;  heir.    If  the  right  be  taken  to,  the  two  jointly, 

3.  Tailzies  wiUi  prohibitory,  resolutive,  and  irri-  and  the  longest  liver  and  their  heirs,  the  several 

unt  clauses,    lliat  is  a  simple  destination  where  shares  of  the  conjunct  fiais  are  affectable  by  their 

the  persons  called  to  the  succession  are  substi-  crediton  during  their  lives :  but,  on  the  death  of 

toted  one  after  another,  without  any  restraint  laid  any  of  them,  the  survivor  has  the  fee  of  the  whole 

on  the  exercise  of  their  property.     The  hein  in  so  &r  as  the  share  of  the  predeceased  remains 

therefore,  succeeding  to  such  estate,  are  absolute  free  after  payment  of  his  debts. 
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Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  husband  aod  wife,  them  to  coDtinae  it ;  and  the  renti  not  vplir;ps 

in  comunct  fee  and  life-rent^  the  hosbaod  is  the  by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  ewenatn 

only  iiar ;  the  wife's  right  resolves  into  a  life  upon  his  death. 

rent,  unless  it  be  presumable  that  the  fee  was  As  an  heir  is  by  his  entry  subjected  obivp- 
intended  to  be  in  the  wife.  Where  a  right  of  sally  to  his  ancestor*s  debts,' apparent  beirshavc 
moveables  is  takA  to  husband  and  wife,  the  therefore  a  year  (annus  deliberandi)  allowed  ta 
heirs  of  both  succeed  equally.  them  from  the  ancestor's  decease  to  delibense 
(3.)  Heirs  by  provkim. — Heirs  of  provision  whether  they  will  enter  or  not;  till  die  ezpua- 
are  those  who  succeed  to  any  subject,  in  virtue  tion  of  which,  though  they  may  be  cfaargedl^ 
of  a  provision  in  the  investiture  or  other  deed  of  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  sued  in  aav 
settlement.  Though  all  provisions  to  children  process  founded  upon  such  charge, 
by  marriage  contract,  conceived  in  the  ordinary  The  service  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  ape- 
form,  being  merely  rights  of  succession,  are  post-  cial.  A  general  service  vests  the  heir  in  the 
pon&i  to  every  onerous  debt  of  the  grantor,  even  right  of  all  heritable  subjects,  which  eitho^  do  not 
to  those  contracted  posterior  to  the  provisions ;  require  seisin,  or  which  have  not  been  perfeoed 
yet  where  a  father  executes  a  bond  of  provision  by  the  seisin  in  the  person  of  the  ancestor.  A 
to  a  child  actually  existing,  whether  such  child  tpecUd  service,  followed  by  seisin,  vests  the  hen- 
be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper  debt  in  the  right  of  the  special  subjects  in  wfaidb  the 
is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without  ancestor  died  infeft. 

doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  effectual  against  If  an  heir  within  the  annus  deliberandi  exhibit 

the  father  himself  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  re-  upon  oath  a  full  inventory  to  the  clerk  of  the 

ducible  at  the  instance  even  of  his  prior  one-  shire,  his  subsequent  entry  will  subject  him  no 

rous  creditors,  if  he  was  solvent  at  the  time  of  farther  than  to  the  value  of  such  inventory.  Cre- 

granting  it.  ditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  value 

In  marriage  contracts,  the  conquest,  or  certain  of  the  estate  given  up  by  the  heir;  but  may  bring 

part  of  it,  is  often  provided  to  the  issue ;  by  the  estate  to  a  public  sale  in  order  to  discover 

which  is  meant  whatever  real  addition  shall  he  its  true  value. 

made  to  the  fiither's  estate  during  the  marriage  An  heir  by  immixing  with  his  ancestor's  estate 

by  purchase  or  donation.     Conouest  therefore  without  entry,  subjects  himself  to  his  debts  as  if 

must  be  free,  i.  e.  what  remains  after  payment  of  he  had  entered ;  or  incurs  a  passive  title.     This 

the  father's  debts.    Where  heritable  rights  are  passive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir's  intronussion 

provided  to  the  heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  be  by  order  of  law ;  or  if  it  be  founded  <mi  sin- 

the  eldest  son,  for  he  is  the  heir  at  law  in  heri-  gular  titles,  and  not  as  heir  to  the  deceased, 

tage.    Where  a  sum  of  money  is  so  provided.  But  an  apparent  heir's  purchasing  any  right  to 

the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  his  ancestor*s  estate,  otherwise  than  at  public 

provision,  and  so  marks  out  the  executor,  who  rotm  (auction),  or  his  possessing  it  in  virtue  of 

is  the  heir  in  moveables.    When  an  heritable  rights  settled  in  the  person  of  any  near  relation 

right  is  provided  to  the  bairns  (or  issue)  of  a  of  the  ancestor,  to  whom  he  himself  may  succeed 

marriage,  it  is  divided  equally  among  the  child-  as  heir,  ptherwise  than  upon  purchase  by  pubbc 

Ten,  if  no  divbion  be  made  by  the  father ;  for  sale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  neir.  Bdiaviour  as 

such  destination  cuts  off  the  exclusive  right  to  heir  is  also  excluded  where  the  intromianon  is 

the  legal  heir.    No  provision  granted  to  bairns  small,  unless  an  intention  to  defraud  the  ancestor's 

gives  a  special  right  of  credit  to  any  one  child,  creditors  be  presumable  from  the  circumstances 

as  long  as  the  fa&er  lives :  the  right  is  granted  attending  iL 

familis ;  so  that  the  whole  must  go  to  one  or  Another  passive  title  in  heritage  may  be  in- 
other  of  them :  but  the  father  has  a  power  inhe-  curred  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratu^ 
rent  in  him  to  divide  it  among  them,  in  such  pro-  tons  right  from  the  ancestor  to  any  part  of  the 
portions  as  he  thinks  best,  yet  so  as  none  of  tnem  estate  to  which  he  himself  might  have  succeeded 
may  be  entirely  excluded,  except  in  extraordi-  as  heir.  If  the  right  be  onerous  there  is  no 
nary  cases.  A  clause  of  return  is  that  by  which  passive  title ;  if  the  consideration  paid  first  does 
a  sun*  in  a  bond  or  other  right  is,  in  a  certain  not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of 
event,  limited  to  return  to  the  grantor  himself  or  the  deceased  may  reduce  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  gra- 
his  heirs.  tuitous,  but  still  it  infers  no  passive  tide.  The 
(4.)  "Rightt  and  liabilities  of  heirs.^An  heir  heir  incurring  this  passive  title  is  no  farther 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  eadem  persona  cum  liable,  than  if  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  accept- 
defuncto,  and  so  represents  the  deceased  uni-  ance,  entered  heir  to  the  grantor,  and  so  sub- 
venally,  not  only  in  nis  rights,  but  in  his  debts :  jected  himself  to  the  debts  that  were  then  charge- 
in  the  first  view  he  is  said  to  b^  heir  active ;  in  able  against  him. 

the  second  passive.  Neither  of  these  passive  titles  takes  place,  un- 

Before  an  heir  can  have  an  active  title  to  his  leas  the  subject  intermeddled  with,  or  disponed, 

ancestor's  rights,  he  must  be  entered  by  service  be  such  as  the  intromitter  or  receiver  would 

and  retour.    He  who  is  entitled  to  enter  heir  is,  succeed  to  as  heir.    In  this  also,  these  two  pas- 

before  his  actual  entry,  called  apparent  heir,  sive  titles  agree,  that  the  intromission  in  both 

The  bare  right  of  apparency  carries  certain  pri-  must  be  afWr  the  death  of  the  ancestor ;  for  there 

vileges  with  it.    An  apparent  heir  may  defend  can  be  no  termini  habiles  of  a  passive  title  while 

his  ancestor's  titles  against  any  third  party  who  the  ancestor  is  alive.    An  apparent  heir,  who  is 

brings  them  under  challenge.     Tenants  may  cited  by  the  ancestor's  creditor  in  a  process  for 

safely  pay  them  their  rents ;  and,  after  they  have  payment,  if  be  offers  any  peremptory  defence 

once  acknowledged  by  payment^  he  may  compel  against  the  debt,  incurs  a  {Assive  title.    Every 
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person  passing  over  his  immediate  ADcestor,  who  cies,  not  exceeding  £100  Scots,  aresostaiiMd) 

had  been  three  years  in  possession,  and  serving  and,  even  where  they  are  granted  for  more,  they 

heir  to  one  more  remote,  shall  be  liable  for  the  are  ineffectual  only  as  to  Sie  excess. 

debts  and  deeds  of  the  person  interjected,  to  the        A  legact/  is  a  donation  by  the  deceased  to  be 

▼alue  of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  served.  paid  bv  the  executor  to  the  legatee.    It  may  be 

(6.)  Death-bed  deedi, — Deeds  affecting  heritage,  granted  either  in  the*  testament  or  in  a  separate 

if  they  be  granted  by  a  person  on  death- bed  (i.  e.  writing.    Legacies  are  not  due  till  the  grantor's 

Sifter  contracting  that  sickness  which  ends  in  death,  and  consequently  they  can  transmit  no 

death),  to  the  danger  of  the  heir,  are  ineffectual,  right  to  the  executors  of  the  legatee  in  the  event 

except  where  the  debts  of  the  grantor  have  laid  that  the  grantor  survives  him. 

him  under  a  necessity  to  alien  his  lands.  Legacies  where  they  are  general,  i.  e.  of  a 

The  allegation  of  death-bed  is  also  excluded  certain  sum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  le- 

bythegranteehavingUved  sixty  days  after  signing  gatee  no  right  in  any  one  debtor  subject;  he 

the  deed.    The  legal  evidence  of  convalescence  can  only  insist  in  a  personal  action  against  the 

is  the  grantor*s  having  been  after  the  date  of  the  executor  for  payment  out  of  the  testator's  effects. 

deed  at  kirk  or  market  unsupported,  when  the  A  special  legacy,  i.e.  of  a  particulardebt  due  to 

people  are  met  together  for  any  public  meet-  the  deceased  or  of  a  particular  subject  t>elonging 

mg  civil  or  ecclesiastical  or  at  the  time  of  public  to  him,  b  of  the  nature  of  an  assignation,  by 

market.    Where  a  deed  is  consented  to  or  rati-  which  the  property  of  the  special  debt  or  subject 

6ed  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  secured  against  vests,  upon  the  testator's  death,  in  the  legatee,  who 

all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  can  therefore  directly  sue  the  debtor  or  possessor ; 

In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the  yet,  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are 

deceased  and  of  the  heir  the  creditors  of  the  de-  paid,  the  executor  must  be  cited  in  such  process, 

ceased   are  preferred.     But  this  preference  is  that  it  may  be  known  whether  there  are  free 

limited  to  the  case  where  the  creditors  of  the  de-  effects  sufficient  for  answering  the  legacy.  Where 

ceased  have  used  due  diligence  within  three  there  is  not  enough  for  payment  of  all  thelega- 

years  from  his  death ;  and  the  heir*s  creditors  cies  each  of  the  general  legatees  must  suffer  a 

may,  after  that  period,  affect  it  for  their  own  pay-  proportional  abatement;  but  a  special  legatee 

ment.  All  dispositions  by  an  heir  of  the  ancestor's  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  should  be 

estate,  within  a  year  after  his  death,  are  null,  in  nothing  oVer  for  payment  of  the  rest ;  and,  on  the 

so  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  creditors  of  the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim  if  the  debt  or  subject 

ancestor.  bequeathed  should  perish,  whatever  the  extent  of 

2.  Ofiucceuion  in  mopeabUi. — In  the  succes-  the  free  executry  may  be. 
sion  of'  moveable  rights,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  that        Minors,  after  puberty,  can  test  without  their 

the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceased,  or  next  of  kin,  curators,  wives  without  dieir  husbands,  and  per- 

succeeds  to  the  whole ;  and,  if  there  are  two  or  sons  interdicted  without  their  interdictors ;  but 

more  equally  near,  all  of  them  succeed  by  equal  bastards  cannot  test,  except  in  the  cases  after^ 

parts.     Neither  does  the  right  of  representation  wards  set  forth. 

obtain  in  the  succession  of  moveables,  except  in        If  a  person  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  but  no 

the  single  case  of  competition  between  the  full  child,  his  testament,  «r,  in  other  words,  the  goods 

blood  and  the  half  blood.    Where  the  estate  of  a  in  communion,  divide  in  two;  one  half  goes  to 

person  deceased  consists  partly  of  heritage  and  the  widow ;  the  other  is  the  dead's  part,  i.  e.  the 

partly  of  moveables,  if  there  are  others  as  near  in  absolute  property  of  the  deceased  on  which  he 

degree  to  the  deceased  as  himself,  but  where  the  can  test,  and  whirh  falls  to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he 

heir,  in  such  case  finds  it  his  interest  to  renounce  dies  intestate.    Where  he  leaves  children,  one 

his  exclusive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get  one-half 

himself  to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  as  their  legitime ;  the  other  half  is  the  dead's 

may  collate  or  communicate  the  heritage  with  the  part,  which  falls  also  to  the  children,  if  the  lather 

others,  who  in  their  turn  must  collate  the  move-  has  not  tested  upon  it.    If  he  leaves  both  widow 

ables  with  him,  so  that  the 'whole  is  thrown  into  and  children,  the  division  is  tripartite;  the  wife 

one  mass  and  divided  equally  among  all  of  tliem.  takes  one-third  by  herself ;  another  falls,  as  le- 

One  may  settle  his  moveable  estate  upon  gitime,  to  the  children  equally  among  them,  or 

whom  he  pleases,  excluding  the  legal  successor  even  to  an  only  child,  though  he  should  succeed  to 

by  a  testament ;  which  is  a  written  declaration  the  heritage;  the  remaining  third  is  the  dead's  part, 

of  what  a  person  wills  to  be  done  with  his  move-  Where  the  wife  pre-deceases,  without  chilaren, 

able  estate  after  his  death.    If  the  executor  no-  one-half  is  retained  by  the  husband,  the  other 

minated  be  a  stranger,  he  is  merely  a  trustee,  hXU  to  her  next  of  kin.    Where  she  leaves  chil- 

accountable  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  but  he  may  re-  dren,  two-thirds  remain  vrith  the  surviving  father, 

tain  a  third  of  the  dead's  part  for  his  trouble  in  as  if  one-tliird  were  due  to  him  proprio  nomine, 

executing  the  testament ;  in  payment  of  which,  and  another  as  administrator  of  the  legitime  for 

legacies,  if  any  be  left  to  him,  most  be  imputed,  his  children ;  the  remaining  third,  being  the  wife's 

The  heir,  if  he  be  named  executor,  has  right  to  the  share,  goes  to  her  children, 
third  as  a  stranger ;  but  if  one  be  named  who        Before  a  testament  can  be  divided,  the  debts 

has  an  interest  in  the  legal  succession,  he  has  owing  by  the  deceased  are  to  be  deducted.    As 

no  allowance  unless  such  interest  be  less  than  a  the  husband  has  the  full  power  of  burdening  the 

third.    Nuncupative  or  verbal  testaments  are  not  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  affect  the  whole, 

by  the  law  of  Scotland  effectual  for  supporting  and  so  lessen  the  legitime  and  the  share  of  the 

the  nomination  of  executor,  let  the  subject  of  relict  as  well  rs  the  desid's  part.    His  funeral 

the  succession  be  ever  so  small :  but  verbal  lega>  charges  and  the  raonmiugs  and  alimony  due  to 
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the  widow  are  considered  as  his  proper  debts;  coara;es,  and  the  rent  of  his  house,  and  his  set- 
but  levies,  or  other  gratuitous  rights  granted  vants*  wages  for  the  year  or  term  current  st  Ui 
by  him  on  death-bed,  affect  only  the  dead  s  part,  death.  These  the  executors  are  in  waAlj  to  pijr 
Bonds  bearing  interest,  due  by  me  deceased,  can-  on  demand.  If  no  (Kligence  be  used  within  six 
not  diminish  the  relict's  share,  because  such  months,theeiecutormay  retain  for  hb  own  debt 
bonds,  when  due  to  the  d^teased,  do  not  increase  Such  creditors  of  the  deceased  as  have  used  di- 
it.  The  funeral  chargesof  the  wife  pre-deceasing,  ligence  within  a  year  after  their  debtor's  death 
fiill  wholly  on  her  executors,  who  ha?e  right  to  are  preferable,  on  the  subject  of  his  testament,  to 
her  share.  Where  the  deceased  leaves  no  the  creditors  of  his  next  of  kin. 
family,  neither  husband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  The  only  poMtive  title  in  moveables  is  vicious 
testament  suffers  no  division,  but  all  is  the  dead's  intromission ;  which  may  be  defined,  an  unvrer- 
part.  rantable  intermeddling  with  the  moveable  estate 

The  whole  issue  of  the  husband,  not  only  by  of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  order  of  the 

that  marriase  which  vras  dissolved  by  his  deatlT,  law.     This  is  not  confined,  as  the  passive  titles 

but  by  any  former  marriage,  has  an  equal  interest  in  heritage  are,  to  the  persons  interested  in  the 

in  the  legittfae.    But  no  legitime  is  due,  1.  succession,  but  strikes  against  all  intromittvis 

Upon  the  math  of  a  mother.     2.  Neither  is  it  whatever.    Where  an  executor  confirmed  mtro- 

due  to  grandchildren,  upon  the  death  of  a  grand-  miti  with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs 

fiither.      Nor,  3.  To  cnildren  who  having  re-  a  passive  tit^;  fraud  being  in  the  common  case 

nounoed  the  legitime  are  no  longer  considered  as  presumed  from  his  not  living  up  an  inventory  of 

in  fiunilia.  the  full  subject  intermeddled  with.    Vicious  in- 

As  the  right  of  legitime  is  strongly  founded  in  tromission  is  also  presumed  where  the  deposiio- 

nature  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by  implication,  ries  of  a  dying  person  are  not  sealed  up,-as  moq 

The  child  who  has  got  a  iprovision  from  his  as  he  becomes  mcapable  of  sense,  by  his  neare>t 

father  is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  others,  and  relations ;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  house  not  his  own, 

impute  it  towards  his  own  share  of  the  legitime ;  thev  must  be  sealed  up  by  the  master  of  such  house, 

but,  if  from  the  deed  of  provision,  the  father  shall  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge  ordioaiy,  u> 

appear  to  have  intended  it  as  a  praecipuum  to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  in- 

the  child,  collation  is  excluded.    A  child  is  not  terest 

bound  to  collate  an  heritable  subject*  provided  The  passive  title  of  vicious  intromission  does 

to  him,  because  the  legitime  is  not  impaired  by  not  take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title 

such  provision.  or  circumstance  that  takes  off  the  |>resumption  of 

An  executor  is  not  vested  in  the  right  of  the  fraud.    In  consequence  of  this  rule,  necessary 

moveable  estate  of  the  deceased  without  confir-  intromission,  or  custodie  causa,  by  the  wife  or 

mation.  children,  who  only  continue  the  possession  ot  the 

Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edict  which  is  deoeibed  in  order  to  preserve  his  goods  for  the 

affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parish  church  where  benefit  of  all  concemea,  infers  no  passive  title, 

the  deceased  dwelt,  and  serves  to  intimate  to  all  The  whole  of  a  debtor's  estate  is  subjected  to 

concerned  the  day  of  confirmation,  which  must  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and  thereforp  both  bis 

be  nine  days  at  least  after  publishing  the  edict,  heirs  and  executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  ques- 

In  a  competition  for  the  office  of  executor,  the  tion  with  creditors :  but,  as  succession  is  by  law 

commissary  prefers,    prime  loco,  the    person  divided  into  the  heritable  and  the  moveable  es- 

named  to  it  by  the  deceased  himself,  whose  no-  tate,  each  of  these  ought,  in  a  question  between 

mination  he  ratifies  or  confirms,  vrithout  any  pre-  the  several  successors,  to  bear  the  burdens  which 

vious  decemiture :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  naturally  affect  it    Action  of  relief  is  according- 

of  a  testament  testamentary.    In  defeult  of  an  ly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move* 

executor  named  by  the  deceased,  universal  dis-  able  deot,  against  the  executor ;  and  vice  vers4. 

ponees  are  by  the  present  practice  preferred ;  This  relief  is  not  cut  off  by  the  deceased's  having 

after  them  the  next  of  kin ;   then  tne  relict ;  disponed  either  hu  land  estate  or  his  moveables 

then  creditors ;  and  lastly,  special  legatee!^.  witn  the  burden  of  his  loAo/e  debts. 

A  creditor,  whose  debtor*s  testament  is  already  3.  Of  latt  kein  and  hoitanb. — Where  a  va»- 

confirmed,  may  sue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  sal  dies,  without  having  any  heir  who  can  prot^ 

office  for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  the  remotest  propinquity  to  him,  the  king  succeed? 

debt.    Where  there  is  no  confirmation,  he  may  as  last  heir,  ootn  in  the  heritable  and  moveable 

himself  apply  for  the  office,  and  confirm  as  exe-  estate  of  the  deceased, 

cutor-creaitor.  If  the  lands  to  which  the  kins  succeeds  be 

A  creditor,  whose  debt  has  not  been  const!-  holden  immediately  of  himself,  me  property  is 

tuted,  or  his  claim  not  closed  bv  decree,  during  consolidated  with  the  superiority,  as  if  resigns- 

the  life  of  his  debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  di-  tion  had  been  made  in  the  sovereign's  hands.  If 

rectly  the  office  of  executor  qua  creditor :  but  he  they  are  holden  of  a  subject,  the  king,  who  can 

may  charge  the  next  of  kin  who  stands  off,  to  not  be  vassal  to  his  own  subject,  names  a  doaa- 

confirm,   who  must    either  renounce    within  tory ;  who,  to  complete  his  title,  must  obtain  a 

^enty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable  for  the  dec^  of  declarator.    The  whole  estate  of  the 

debt.  deceased  is  in  this  case  subjected  to  his  debi% 

There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceased,  called  and  to  the  widow's  legal  provisions.    Neitht-r 

privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  the  king  nor  his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  tlie 

every  other.    Under  that  name  are  comprehend-  value  of  the  succession, 

ed  medicines  furnished  to  the  deceased  on  death-  A  bastard  can  have  no  legal  heirs  except  thn^' 

bed,  physicians*  fees  during  that  period,  funeral  of  his  own  body.    The  king  therefore  ^uccee^l* 
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to  him,  fiuling  his  lawful  issue,  as  last  heir,  groiuid  of  debt  contained  in   the  diligenea; 

Though  the  bastard,  as  absolute  proprietor  of  his  but,  if  they  have  no  relation  to  that  debt,  they 

own  estate,  can  dispose  of  his  heritage  in  liege  are  reducible  ex  metu. 

poustie^  and  of  his  moveablefc  by  Any  deed  inter  Alienations  granted  by  debtors  afler  contract* 

vivos ;  yet  he  is  disabled,  ex  defe'^tu  natalium,  iiig  lawful  debts,  in  ftivor  of  conjunct  or  confi- 

irom  bec^ueathiug  by  testament  without  letters  of  dent  persons,  without  just  and  necessary  causes, 

.egitimation  from  the  sovereign.    If  the  bastard  and  without  a  just  price  really  paid,  are  null. 

has  lawftil  children,  he  may  test  without  such  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor  whose  ground  of 

letters,  and  name  tutors  and  curators  to  his  issue,  debt  existed  before  the  right  granted  by  the 

The  legal  rights  of  succession,  being  founded  debtor ;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the  debt 

in  marriage^  can  be  claimed  only  by  those  who  should  bear  a  date  posterior  to  it 

are  bom  in  lawful  marriage.    A  bastard,  though  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible,  it 

he  cannot  succeed  jure  sanguinis,  may  succeed  the  grantor  had  at  the  date  thereof  a  sufficient 

by  destination,  where  he  is  specially  called  to  fund  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.    Provi- 

the  succession  by  an  entail  or  testament  sions  to  chiiaren  are,  in  the  judgmenl  of  law. 

Aliens  are  incapable  of  succeeding  in  feudal  giatuitous;  so  that  their  effect,  in  a  question 

rights,  without  natuzalisation.    Children  bom  in  with  creditors,  depends  on  the  solvency  of  the 

a  foreign  state,  whose  fiithers  were  natural  born  grantor;    but  settlements  to  wives,  either  in 

subjects  and  not  attainted,  are  held  to  be  natural  marriage  contracts,  or  even  after  marriage,  are 

bora  subjects.  onerous,  in  so  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and  con- 

^         irTT     ^    n                       ikM  sequently  are  not  reducible  even  though  the 

Chap.  VIL-Of  Remedies  and  Mode  of  ^^^or  Was  insolvent    ThU  rale  holds  also  in 

rBQCEDvas.  rational  tochers  contracted  to  husbands:  but  it 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  actioiu  for  etforeing  must,  in  all  cases,  be  qualified  with  this  limita- 

n|gA/t.— -Actions  are  either  real  or  personal.    A  tion,  '  if  the  insolvency  of  the  grantor  was  not 

real  action  is  that  which  arises  from  a  right  in  publicly  known  ;*  for,  if  it  was,  fraud  is  pre- 

the  thing  itself;  and  which  therefore  may  be  sumed  in  the  receiver  of  the  righ^  by  contracting 

directed  against  all  possessors  of  that  thing.    A  with  the  bankrapt 

personal  action  is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a  conjunct 

undertaken  for  the  performance  of  some  &ct,  or  confident  person,  must  instract  or  support 

or  the  delivery  of  some  subject ;  and  therefore  the  onerous  cause  of  his  right,  not  merely  by 

can  be  carried  on  against  no  other  than  the  his  own  oath,  but  also  by  some  circumstances  or 

person  obliged,  or  his  heirs.  adminicles.    But,  where  a  ri^t  is  granted  to  » 

Actions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  rescis-  stranger,  the  narrative  of  it,  expressing  an  oner- 

sory.      All  actions  are,  in   the  sense  of  this  ous  cause,  is  sufficient  per  se  to  secure  it  against 

division,ordinaiy,  which  are  not  rescissory.  Res-  reduction.     Persons   are    accounted    conjunct 

cissory  actions  are  divided,  1.  Into  actions  of  whose  relation  to  the  granter  is  so  near  as  to 

proper  improbation.    2.  Actions  of  reduction-  bar  them  from  judging  in  hu  cause.    Confident 

improbation.    3.  Actions  of  simple  reduction,  persons  are  those  who  appear  to  be  in  the  grant- 

Reidttction-improbation  is  an  action  whereby  a  er's  confidence  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs, 

person,  who  may  be  hurt  or  affected  by  a  writing,  as  a  steward  or  servant 

insists  for  producing  or  exhibiting  it  in  court  in  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 

order  to  have  it  set  aside,  or  its  effect  ascertained  haukrapt  to  one  cr«iitor,  to  disappoint  the  more 

under  the  certification  that  the  writing  if  not  timeous  diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at 

produced  shall  be  declared  false  and  forged,  the  instance  of  that  creditor  who  has  used  the 

As  the  certification  in  this  process  draws  after  it  prior  diligence.    But  the  creditor  who  neglects 

«o  heavy  consequences,  two  terms  are  assigned  to  complete  his  diligence  within  a  reasonable 

to  the  defenders  for  production.  time  is  not  entitled  to  reduce  any  right  granted 

In  an  action  of  simple  reduction,  the  certi-  by  the  debtor,  after  the  time  that  the  diligence  is 

fication  is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  considered  as  abandoned, 

filled  for  null,  until  they  be  produced ;  so  that  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by 

they  recover  their  .ill  force  after  production.  the  receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the 

The  most  usual  grounds  of  reduction  of  writ-  fraud,  subsists  in  the  person  of  the  bonft  fide  pur- 

m^  are,  the  want  of  the  requisite  solemnities ;  chaser.    In  the  case  of  moveable  rights,  this 

that  the  grantor  was  minor,  or  interdicted,  or  nullity  is  receivable  by  exception ;  but  it  must 

inhibited ;  or  that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  be  declared  by  reduction  where  the  right  is 

his  lawftil  creditors.  heritable.    All  alienations  by  a  bankrapt,  within 

In  redactions  on  the  head  of  force  or  fear,  or  sixty  days  before  his  bankraptcy,  to  one  creditor 

fraud  and  circumvention,  the  pursuer  must  libel  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible  at  the 

the  particular  circumstances  from  which  his  alle-  instance  even  of  such  creditors  as  had  not  used 

gation  is  to  be  proved.    Reduction  is  not  com-  the  least  step  of  diligence, 

petent  upon  every  degree  of  force  or  fear ;  it  Actions  are  divided  into  rei  persecutoris,  and 

must  be  such  as  would  shake  a  man  of  constancy  posnales.    By  the  first  the  pursuer  insists  barely 

and  resolution.    Neither  is  it  competent  on  that  to  recover  the  subject  that  is  his,  or  tlie  debt 

fear  which  arises  from  the  just  autnority  of  bus-  due  to  him ;  and  tnis  includes  the  damage  sus- 

bands  or  parents  over  their  wives  or  diildren,  taiiied.    In  penal  actions,  which  always  arise  ex 

nor  upon  the  fear  arising  ftY>m  the  regular  exe-  delicto,  something  is  also  demanded  by  way  of 

cution  of  lawftil  diKgence  by  caption,  provided  penalty, 

the  deeds  granted  under  that  fear  relate  to  the  Actions  of  spuilzie,  ejection,  and  intrusion, 
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are  penal.    An  action  of  spuilxie  is  competent  before  the  sesnoot  is  a  writ  in  the  king's  wmv 

to  one  dispossessed  of  a  moveable  subject  vio-  issuing  from  his  signet  upon  the  punon^s  coid> 

lently  or  without  order  of  law,  against  the  person  olaint  authorising  messengers  to  cite  the  defiso- 

dispossessing.    Ejection  and  intrusion  are,  in  der  to  appear  before  the  court  and  make  hii 

hentable  subjects,  what  spuilxie  is  in  moveables,  defences. 

The  di£krence  between  the  two  first  is,  that,  in        The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender  bs- 

ejection,  violence  is  used;  whereas  the  intruder  tween  his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare 

enters  into  the  void  possession,  without  either  a  for  his  defence,  are  called  inducie  legales.  If  he 

title  from  the  proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  is  within  the  kingdom,  twenty-seven  days  must 

judge.  be  allowed  him  for  that  purpose ;  and,  oat  of  it, 

The  action  of  contravention  of  law-borrows  two  diets  of  sixty  and  fifteen.  Defenders  re- 
is  also  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  law-  siding  in  Orkney  or  Zetland  roost  be  cited  oo 
borrows  (from  borgh  a  cautioner)  which  contain  forty  days.  In  certain  summonses,  which  are 
a  warrant  to  charge  the  party  complained  upon,  privileged,  the  inducise  are  shortened.  Spuiiiie 
that  he  may  give  security  not  to  hurt  the  com-  and  ejections  proceed  on  fifteen  days ;  wakening 
plainer  in  his  person,  family,  or  estate.  and  transferences,  being  but  incidental,  on  six. 

The  most  marked  division  of  actions  is  into        Defencet  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  for 

petitory,  possessory,  and  declaratory.  eliding  an  action.    Thev  are  either  dibtory, 

PetUory  actiom  are  those  where  something  is  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  so 

demanded  £rom  the  defender,  in  consequence  of  can  only  procure  an  absolvitor  from  the  lis 

a  right  of  property  or  of  credit  in  the  pursuer.  pendens ;  or  peremptory,  which  entirely  cut  off 

Poneuory  aetiom  are  those  which  are  founded  the  pursuer*s  right  of  action, 
either  upon  possession  alone,  as  spuilzies ;  or        By  Utiiconteitation  a  judicial  contract  is  qd- 

upon  possession  joined  with  another  title,  as  derstood  to  be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  hj 

removings ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  which  the  action   is  perpetuated  against  heirs, 

getting  into  possession,  for  holding  it,  or  for  re-  even  when  it  arises  ex  delicto.    Ijtiscootest»- 

covering  it.  tion  is  nut  formed  till  an  act  is  extracted  admittincr 

A  declaratory  action  is  that  in  which  some  the  libel  or  defence  to  proof, 
right  is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favor  of  the        2.  Of  probation  or  evidence. — All  allegations 

pursuer,  but  nothing  sought  to  be  paid  or  per-  by  parties  to  a  suit  must  be  supported  by  proper 

termed  by  the  defender.  proof.    Probation  is  either  by  writing;,  by  the 

The  action  of  double  or  multiple-poinding  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witnesses.     In  the  caw 

may  be  also  reckoned  declaratory.     It  is  com-  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 

petent  to  a  debtor  who  is  distressed,  or  threat-  the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  said  to  be  admitted 

ened  with  distress,  by  two  or  more  persons  prout  de  jure,  because  in  such  case  all  the  legal 

claiming  right  to  the  debt    In  these  competi-  methodsof  probation  are  competent  to  the  party: 

tions,  any  of  the  competitors  may  bring  an  action  if  the  proof  he  brings  by  writing  be  lame,  be 

of  multiple-poinding  in  the  name  of  the  tenants  nmy  have  recourse  either  to  witnesses  or  to  his 

or  other  debtors,  without  their  consent,  or  even  adversary's  oath ;  but,  if  he  should  first  take 

though  they  should  disclaim  the  process.    By  himself  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  thereafter 

the  bankrupt  statute  it  is  competent,  in  the  case  use  any  other  probation.     As  obligations  or 

of  a  forthcoming  or  multiple-poinding  raised  on  deeds  signed  by  the  party  himself,  or  his  ances- 

an  arrestment  used  withm  sixty  days  prior,  or  tors  or  authors,  must  be  of  all  evidence  the  least 

four  calendar  months  subsequent  to  a  bank-  liable  to  exception;   therefore  every  debt  or 

roptcy,  for  any  other  creditor,  who  has  used  an  allegation  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in 

arrestment,  producing  his  interest,  and  making  writing.    Books  of  account  kept  by  merchants, 

his  claim  in  the  process,  at  any  time  before  the  tradesmen,  and  other  dealers,  though  not  sab* 

expiration  of  the  four  months,  to  be  ranked.  scribed,  are  probative  against  him  who  keeps 

A  process  of  wakening  is  of  the  same  class,  them ;  and,  in  case  of  furnishings  by  a  shop- 

An  action  is  said  to  sleep  when  it  lies  over  not  keeper,  such  books,  if  they  are  regulariy  kept 

insisted  on  for  a  year,  in  which  case  its  effect  is  by    him,  supported    by  the    testimony  of  a 

suspended ;  but  even  then  it  may  at  any  time  single  witness,  afford  a  semiplena  probatio  in 

within  the  years  of  prescription  be  revived  or  his  favor,  which  becomes  full  evidence  by  hw 

wakened  by  a  summons.  own  oath  in  supplement.    Notarial  instrumeots 

An  action  that  stands  upon  any  of  the  inner  and  executions  by  messengers  bear  full  evidence 

house  rolls  cannot  sleep ;  nor  an  action  in  which  that  the  solemnities  therein  set  forth  were  used, 

the  decree  is  pronounced,  because  it  has  got  its  not  to  be  invalidated  otlierwise  than  by  a  proo^ 

full  competition.  of  fiilsehood ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  othtr 

An  action  of  transumpt  fialls  under  the  Same  extrinsic  facts    therein    averrea    against  third 

class.    It  is  competent  to  those  who  have  a  parties. 

partial  interest  in  writings  that  are  not  in  their  Regularly,  no  person's  right  can  be  proved  by 
own  custody,  against  the  possessors  thereof,  for  his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  ad- 
exhibiting  them,  that  they  may  be  transumed  for  versary ;  because  these  are  the  bare  averments  of 
their  behoof:  after  which  full  duplicates  are  parties  in  their  own  fiivor.  But,  where  the 
made  out,  collated,  and  signed,  by  one  of  the  matter  in  issue  is  referred  by  one  of  the  parwi 
clerks  of  court,  which  are  called  transumpts,  to  the  oatli  of  the  other,  such  oath,  though  made 
and  are  as  effectual  as  an  extract  from  the  re-  in  favor  of  the  deponent  himself,  is  dedsire  of 
Jn*^""'  the  point;  because  the  reference  is  a  vimia) 

A  summons,  when  applied  to  actions  pursued  contract  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are 
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undemood  to  put  the  issue  of  the  causes  upon  therefore  called  artificial,  because  it  requires  a 
what  shall  be  deposed.  A  defender,  though  he  reasoning  to  infer  the  truUi  of  the  point  in  que»- 
cannot  be  compelled  to  swear  to  facts  in  a  libel  tion.  Presumptions  are  either,  1.  Juris  et  de 
properly  criminal ;  yet  may  in  trespasses,  where  jure ;  2.  Juris ;  or,  3.  Hominis  or  judicis.  The 
the  conclusion  is  limited  to  a  fine  or  to  damages,  first  sort  obtains  where  statute  or  custom  es- 
Oaths  of  verity  are  sometimes  referred  by  the  tablishes  the  truth  of  any  point  upon  a  presump- 
judge  to  either  party,  ex  officio;  which,  beoiuse  tion;  and  it  is  so  strong,  that  it  rejects  all  proof 
they  are  not  founded  on  anyi  implied  contract  that  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  special  cases, 
between  the  litigants,  are  not  finally  decisive,  but  Presumptiones  juris  are  those  which  the  law- 
may  be  traversed  on  proper  evidence  afterwards  books  or  decisions  have  established.  Most  of 
produced.  These  osuhs  are*  commonly  put  by  this  kind  are  founded  merely  on  the  want  of  a 
the  judge  for  supplying  a  lame  or  imperfect  contrary  proof;  thus  the  legal  presumptions  for 
proof^  and  are  therefore  called  oaths  in  supple-  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  &c.,  are  in 
menu  effect  so  many  negative  propositions.    All  of 

To  prevent  groundless  allegations,  oaths  of    them  may  be  elided,  not  only  by  direct  evidence, 
calumny  have  been  introduced,  by  which  either    but  by  other  coniectures  affording  a  stronger 
pirty  may  demand  his  adversary's  oath,  that  he    degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary. 
Delieves  the  fiict  contained  in  his  libel  or  de-        A  fictio  juris  differs  from  a   presumption : 
fences  to  be  just  and  true.  things  are  presumed  which  are  likely  to  be  true; 

In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  of  calumny,  but  a  fiction  of  law  ass«imes  for  truth  what  b 
the  citation  carries,  or  at  least  implies,  a  certin-  either  certainly  fidse,  or  at  least  is  as  probably 
cation,  that,  *if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the    fiilse  as  true. 

day  assigned  for  deposing,  he  shall  be  held  pro  3.  Ofsentencet, — Decrees  of  the  court  of  ses- 
oonfesso.  Though  an  oath  which  resolves  into  a  sion  are  either  in  foro  contradictorio,  where  both 
non  memini  cannot  be  said  to  prove  any  point,  parties  have  litigated  the  cause  in  the  absence  of 
yet  where  one  so  deposes  upon  a  recent  fact,  to  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the  session  in  foro 
which  he  himself  was  privy,  his  oath  is  consi-  cannot  be  again  brought  under  the  review  of  the 
dered  as  a  dissembling  of  the  truth,  and  he  is  court,  either  on  points  which  the  parties  neg- 
held  pro  confesso,  as  if  he  had  refused  to  swear,  lected  to  plead  before  sentence  (which  are  called 
An  oath  in  litem  is  that  which  the  judge  refers  competent  and  omitted),  or  upon  points  pleaded 
to  a  pursuer,  for  ascertaining  either  the  quantity  and  found  insufficient  (proponed  and  repelled). 
w  the  value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  But  decrees,  though  in  foro,  are  reversible  by 
from  him  by  the  defender  without  order  of  law,  the  court  where  eiuer  they  labor  under  essential 
or  the  extent  of  his  damages.  nullities,  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  petita,  or 

The  law  of  Scotland  rejects  the  testimony  of  not  conformable  to  their  grounds  and  warrants, 
witnesses,  1.  In  payment  of  sums  above  £lOO  or  founded  on  an  error  in  calculation,  &c.;  or 
Scots,  which  must  be  proved  either  scripto  vel  where  the  party  against  whom  the  decree  is  ob- 
juramento ;  2.  In  all  gratuitous  promises,  though  tained  has  thereafter  recovered  evidence  sufficient 
for  the  smallest  trifle ;  3.  In  all  contracts  where  to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knew  not  before, 
writing  is  either  essential  to  their  constitution,  or  No  appeal  is  to  be  received  fi:t>m  sentences  of 
where  it  is  usually  adhibited,  as  in  the  borrowing  the  session  after  five  years  from  extracting  the 
of  money.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  sentence,  unless  the  person  entitled  to  such  ap- 
witnestes  is  admitted  to  tne  extent  of  £100  peal  be  minor,  clotned  with  a  husband,  non 
Scots,  in  payments,  nuncupative  legacies,  and  compos  mentis,  imprisoned,  or  out  of  the  king- 
verbal  agreements,  which  contain  mutual  obliga-  dom.  Sentences  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi- 
tioos,  and  it  is  received  in  certain  cases  to  the  nary  have  the  same  effect,  if  not  reclaimed 
highest  extent.  against,  as  if  they  were  pronounced  in  presence; 

No  person,  whose  near  relation  to  another  bars  and  all  petitions  against  the  interlocutor  of  an 
him  from  being  a  judge  in  his  cause,  can  be  ad-  ordinary  roust  be  preferred  within  a  certain 
mitted  as  a  witness  for  him  ;  but  he  may  against  number  of  days  after  signing  such  interlocutor, 
him,  except  a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  com-  Decrees  in  absence  of  the  defender  have  not 
pelfed  to  give  testimony  against  the  husband  or  the  force  of  res  judicatBP  as  to  him.  A  party 
parent  The  testimony  of  persons  is  rejected  therefore,  may  be  restored  against  those  upon 
who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  the  law  paying  to  the  other  his  costs.  The  sentences  of 
declares  to  infer  infamy.  inferior  courts  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  of 

All  witnesses,  before  they  are  examined  m  the  session,  before  decree  by  advocation,  and  after 
cause,  are  purged  of  partial  counsel ;  that  is,  they  decree  by  suspension  or  reduction, 
must  declare  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  suit.  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where 
nor  have  given  advice  how  to  conduct  it ;  that  the  decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by 
they  have  got  neither  bribe  nor  promise,  nor  payment,  or  where  it  decrees  nothing  to  be  paid 
have  been  instructed  how  to  depose  ;  and  that  or  performed,  but  simply  declares  a  right  in  fa- 
they  bear  uo  enmity  to  either  of  the  parties.  vor  of  the  pursuer. 

Where  facts  do  not  admit  a  direct  proof,  pre-  Suspension  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the 
sumptions  are  received  as  evidence,  which  in  effect  of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not 
many  cases  make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  yet  received  execution,  is  stayed  or  postponed 
direct.  Presumptions  are  consequences  deduced  till  the  cause  be  again  considered.  The  first  step 
firom  facts  known  or  proved,  which  infer  the  cer-  towards  suspension  is  a  bill  preferred  to  the  lord 
tatnty,  or  at  least  a  strong  probability,  of  another  ordinary  on  the  bilb.  Suspensions  of  decrees 
&ct  to  be  proved.    This  kind  of  probation  is     in  foro  cannot  pass,  but  by  the  whole  lords  in 
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time  of  session,  and  by  tliree  in  vacation  tiroe;        After  a  debtor  is  imprisoned,  he  ought  not  to 
but  other  decrees  may  be  suspended  by  any  one  of    be  indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even  ander 
the  judges.     As   suspension  has  the  effect  of    a  guard.     Any  magistrate  or  jailer  who  shall 
staying  tfie  execution  of  the  creditor's  legal  dili-    suffer  the  prisoner  to  go  abroad^  without  a  propei 
gence,  it  cannot  pass  without  caution  given  by    attestation,  upon  oath,  of  the  dangerous  stale  of 
the  suspender  to  pay  the  debt,  in  the  event  it    his  health,  is  liable  subsidiari^  for  the  debt 
shall  be  found  due.    Where  the  suspender  can-    Magistrates  are  in  like  manner  liable  if  they  shall 
not,  from  his  low  or  suspected  circumstances,    suffer  a  prisoner  to  escape  through  the  iosufii- 
procure  unquestionable  security,  the  lords  admit    ciency  of  their  prison ;  out  if  he  shall  escape 
juratory  caution,   i.  e.  such  as  the  suspender    under  night  by  the  use  of  instruments,  or  by 
swears  is  the  best  he  can  offer ;  but  the  reasons    open  force,  or  by  any  other  accident  which  cao- 
of  suspension  are,  in  that  case,  to  be  considered    not  be  imputed  to  the  magistrates  or  jailer,  they 
with  particular  accuracy  at  passing  the  bill,    are  not  chargeable  with  the  debt;  provided  they 
Decrees  in  fiivor  of  the  clergy,  of  universities,    shall  have,  immediately  after  his  escape,  made 
hospitals,  or  parish  schoolmasters,  for  their  sti-    all  possible  search  for  him. 
pends,  rents,  or  salaries,  cannot  be  suspended.         Insolvent  debtors  may  apply  for  a  release 
but  upon  production  of  discharges,  or  on  con-    from  prison  upon  a  cessio  booorum,  i.  e.  upon 
sig  ation  of  the  sums  charged  for.    Though  he,    their  making  over  to  tiieir  creditors  all  their  e»- 
in  whose  fiivor  tlie  decree  suspended  is  pro-    tate  real  and  personal.    This  must  be  insisted 
nounced,  ble  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a  de-    for  by  way  of  action,  to  which  all  the  creditors 
cree  may  be  suspended  before  a  charge  be  given    of  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  made  parties.   The 
on  it.   And  suspension  is  competent  even  where    prisoner  must  in  this  action,  which  is  cognizable 
there  is  no  decree  for  putting  a  stop  to  any  illegal    only  by  the  court  of  session,  exhibit  a  particular 
act  whatsoever.    Letters  of  suspension  are  con-    inventory  of  his  estate,  and  make  oath  that  he  has 
sidered  merely  as  a  prohibitonr  diligence;  so    no  other  estate  than  is  therein  contained, and 
that  the  suspender,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,    that  he  has  made  no  conveyance  of  any  part  of 
must  bring  an  action  of  reduction.    If,  upon    it  since  hb  imprisonment,  to  the  hurt  of  hiscrfr- 
discussing  the  letters  of  suspension,  the  reason    ditors.     He  must  also  make  oath  whether  he 
shall  be  sustaine<I,  a  decree  is  pronounced,  sus-    has  granted  any  disposition  of  his  effects  before 
pending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which  the    his  imprisonment,  and  condescend  on  the  per- 
charge  was  given  simpliciter,  which  is  called  a    sons  to  whom,  and  on  the  cause  of  granting  it 
decree  of  suspension,  and  takes  off  the  effect  of       A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowed  this  pii- 
ihe  decree  suspended,    ^f  the  reasons  of  sus-    vilege;  nor  a  criminal,  who  is  liable  in  any 
pension  be  repelled,  the  court  find  the  letters  of   assythment  or  indemnification  to  the  party  in* 
diligence  orderly  proceeded,  i.  e.  regularly  car-   jured  or  his  executors,  though  the  crime  itseli 
ried  on ;  and  they  ordain  them  to  be  put  to    should  be  extinguished  by  a  pardon.  A  disposi- 
farther  execution.  tion  granted  on  cessio  bonorum  is  merely  ia 

4.  Of  executions. — Decrees  are  carried  into    &rther  security  to  the  creditors,  not  in  sat^i^ 
execution,  by  diligence,  either  against  the  per-    tion,  or  in  solutum  of  the  debts, 
son,  or  against  the  estate  of  the  debtor.    The        Where  a  prisoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath, 
first  step  of  personal  execution  is  by  letters  of   before  the  magistrate  of  the  jurisdiction,  that  be 
horning,  which  pass  by  warrant  of  the  court  of   has  not  wherewith  to  maintain  himself,  the  ma- 
session,  on  the  decrees  of  magistrates  of  boroughs,    gistrate  may  set  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditM 
sheriffs,  admirals,  and  commissaries.     If  the    does  not  aliment  him  within  ten  days  after  ioti- 
debtor  does  not  obey  the  letters  of  homing,  within    mation  made  for  that  purpose.    But  the  magis 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  de-    trate  may  detain  him  in  prison,  if  the  credito 
nouncing  him  rebel,  and  registering  the  homing,    chooses  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  aliment.    Tb« 
may  apply  for  letters  of  caption,  which  contain  a    statute  authorising  this  release,  which  is  usoall; 
command,  not  only  to  messengers,  but  to  ma-    called  the  act  of  grace,  is  limited  to  the  case  o. 
gistrates,  to  apprehend  and  imprison  the  debtor,    prisoners  for  civil  debts. 

Law  secures  peers,  married  women,  and  pu-  Decrees  are  executed  against  the  moveaMe 
pils,  against  personal  execution  by  caption  upon  estate  of  the  debtor  by  arrestment  or  poinding 
civil  debts.  Such  commoners  also  as  are  elected  and  against  his  heritable  estate  by  inhibition,  or 
to  serve  in  parliament  are  secured  against  per-    adjudication.  . 

sonal  execution  by  the  privilege  of  parliament.        5.  Of  arbUnUioru.'^A   decree  arbitral  is  a 

No  caption  can  be  executed  against  a  debtor    sentence  proceeding  on  a  submission  to  arbttrn. 

within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace  of  Holy-    A  submbsion  b  a  contract  entered  into  by  t«o 

rood  House ;   but  this  privilege  of  sanctuary    or  more  parties,  who  have  disputable  rights  or 

affords  no  security  to  criminals.     Where  the    claims,  whereby  they  refer  their  differences  to 

personal  presence  of  a  debtor  under  caption  is    the  final  determination  of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters, 

necessary,  in  any  of  our  supreme  courts,  the    and  oblige  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  what  shall 

judges  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  protection,    be  decided.    Where  the  day,  within  which  the 

for  such  time  as  may  be  sufficient  for  his  coming    arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left  blank  in  the  sub- 

and  i^infT,  not  exceeding  a  month.     Protection    mission,  practice  has  limited  the  arbiter's  power 

from  diligence  is  also  granted  by  the  court  of    of  deciding:  to  a  year.    Where  a  submission  ts 

session  under  the  bankrupt  statutes,  where  it  is    indefinite,  like  all  other  coutracts,  it  subsists  for 

appi  ed  for  with  concurrence  of  the  trustee,  or  a    forty  years.    Submissions,  like  mandates,  expire 

certain  nuro'jer  of  the  creditors,  as  the  case  may    by  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties*  submiiten 

^oire.  before  sentence.    Aj  arbiters  are  not  vested  uit^ 
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nrisdictioi^  they  cannot  compel  witnesses  to  understanding  and  manners  of  the  person  ao» 
make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings  to  cused.     Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arises  chiefly 
exhibit  them  ;  but  this  defect  is  supplied  by  the  from  statute,  the  actor,  if  he  is  under  puberty,  can 
court  of  session,  who  at  the  suit  of  the  arbiters,  hardly  be  found  to  be  guilty ;  but,  where  nature 
or  of  either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  itself  points  out  its  deformity,  he  may,  if  he  is 
citing  witnesses,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writings,  proximus  pubertati,  be  more  easily  presumed 
For  the  same  reason,  the  power  of  arbiters  is  capable  of  committing  it ;  yet,  even  in  that  case 
barely  to  decide ;  the  execution  of  the  decree  he  will  not  be  punished  pcenlk  ordinarifc. 
belongs  to  the  judge.     Where  the  submitters  One  may  be  guilty  of  crime,  not  only  by  per- 
consent  to  the  registration  of  the  deeree  arbitral,  petrating  it  himself,  but  being  accessory  to  a 
performance  may  be  enforced  by  summary  dili-  crime  committed  by  another.    A  person  may  be 
gence.  guilty,  art  and  part,  either,  1.  By  giving  advice 
Tbe  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  from  ^r  counsel  to  commit  the  crime :    or,  2.  By 
the  consent  of    parties.    Hence,  where    their  giving  warraiit  or  mandate  to  commit  it ;  or,  3. 
powers  are  liroitea  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  By  actually  assisting  the  criminal  in  the  execu- 
pronounce  sentence  after  that  day ;  nor  can  they  tion.      It  is  generally  agreed  by  doctors  that,  in 
subject  parties  to  a  penalty  higher  than  that  the  more  atrocious  crimes,  the  adviser  is  equally 
which  they  have  agreed  to  in  the  submission ;  punishable  with  the  criminal ;  and  that,  in  tbe 
and  where  a  submission  is  limited  to  special  slighter,  the  circumstance  arising  from  the  ad- 
claims,  sentence  pronounced   on  subjects  not  viser'ssmaller  age,  the  jocular  or  careless  manner 
specified  in  the  submission  is  null.     But  on  the  of  giving  advice,  &c.,  may  be  received  as  pleas 
other  hand,  as  submissions  are  designed  for  a  for  softening  the  punishment.    One  who  gives 
most  favorable  purpose,  the  amicable  composing  mandate  to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  first 
of  differences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on  spring  of  action,  seems  more  guilty  than  the  per- 
arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.  Decrees  son  employed  as  the  instrument  in  executing  it ; 
arbitral  are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  ex-  yet  the  actor  cannot  excuse  himself  under  the 
cept  corruption,  bribery,  or  falsehood.  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought  not  to  have 

obeyed. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  Assistance  may  be  given  to  tbe  committer  of  a 

P„  „   y i^„  p«TM»«  crime  not  only  in  the  actual  execution  but  pre- 

t.HAP.  I.— UP  i^BiMES.  yj^^^  j^  j^^  ^jy  furnishing  him,  intentionally,  with 

1.  J%eir  no^ttre.— Tbe  word  crime  in  its  most  poison,  arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating 

general  sense  includes  every  breach  either  of  the  it.    That  sort  of  assistance  which  is  not  given 

law  of  God,  or  of  our  country ;  in  a  more  re-  till  after  the  criminal  act,  and  which  is  commonly 

stricted  meaning  it  signifies  such  transgressions  called  abetting,  though  it  be  of  itself  criminal, 

of  law  as  are  punishable  by  courts  of  justice,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the  principal 

By  the  Scottish  law,  no   private  party,  except  crime ;  as  if  one  should  mvor  the  escape  of  a 

the  party  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accuse  criminal  knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  conceal  him 

criminally ;  but  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  from  justice. 

question  represents  the  community,  has  a  right  Those  crimes  that  are  in  their  consequences 

to  prosecute  all  crimes  in  vindictam  publicam,  most  hurtful  to  society  are  punished  capitally, 

though  the  party  injured  should  refuse  to  con-  or  by  death ;  others  escape  with  a  smaller  pu- 

cur.     Smaller  ofiences,  as  petty  riots,  injuries,  nishment,  sometimes  fixed  by  statute,  and  some- 

Hc.j  which  do  not  demand  the  public  vengeance,  times  arbitrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 

pass  generally  by  the  appellation  of  delicts,  and  judge,  who  may  exercise  his  jurisdiction,  either 

arepunished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  a  corporal  punishment. 

The  essence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  in-  Where  the  punishment  is  left  by  law  to  the  dis- 
tention in  the  actor  to  commit ;  for  an  action  in  cretion  of  the  judge,  be  can  in  no  case  extend 
which  the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part  is  not  a  it  to  death.  The  single  escheat  of  the  criminal 
proper  object  either  of  reward  or  punishment,  falls,  on  conviction,  in  all  capital  trials,  though 
Simple  negligence  does  not  therefore  constitute  a  the  sentence  should  not  express  it. 
proper  crime.  Yet,  where  it  is  extremely  gross,  2.  Ofcrimet  </gatnf^  re/^ii.— Certain  crimes 
It  may  be  punished  arbitrarily.  Far  less  can  we  are  committed  more  immediately  against  God 
reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  those  committed  himself;  others  against  the  state;  and  a  thirrl 
by  an  idiot  or  furious  person ;  but  smaller  degrees  kind  against  particular  person^.  The  chief  crime 
of  fatuity,  which  only  darken  reason,  will  not  in  the  first  class,  cognisable  by  temporal  courts, 
afibrd  a  total  defence,  though  they  may  save  from  is  blasphemy,  under  which  is  included  atheism, 
the  pcena  ordinaria.  Actions  committed  in  This  crime  consists  in  the  denying  or  vilifying 
drunkenness  are  not  to  be  considered  as  involun-  the  Deity  by  sp«^ech  or  writing.  All  who  curse 
tary,  seeing  the  drunkenness  itself,  which  was  God,  or  any  of^the  persons  of  3)e  blessed  Trinity, 
the  first  cause  of  the  action,  is  both  voluntary  and  are  to  suffer  death  even  for  a  single  act;  and 
criminal.  those  who  deny  him,  if  they  persist  in  their  de- 

On  the  same  principle,  such  as  are  in  a  state  nial.    The  denial  of  a  providence,  or  of  the  au- 

of  infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  punishable 

of  a  criminal  action,  dole  not  being  incident  to  capitally  for  the  third  offence.      No  prosecution 

that  age;  but  the  precise  age  at  which  a  person  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witchcraft  or  conjure 

becomes  capable  of  dole,  being  fixed  neither  by  tion.     But  all  who  undertake,  from  their  skill  in 

nature  nor  by  statute,  is  by  our  practice  to  be  any  occult  science,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  discover 

gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  best  can,  from  the  stolen  goods,  are  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  a 

W.  XII.  2Q 
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year,  s^aud  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  commotioDS  or  disturbances  in  the  itate.    It  is 

and  find  surety  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  either  verbal  or  real.    Verbal  sedition,  or  leasing- 

3.  Of  cnmes  against  the  itate  and  govemmerU.  making,  is  inferred  from  the  uttering  of  vordi 

— Some  crimes  against  the  state  are  levelled  di-  tending  to  create  discord  between  the  king  ud 

rectly  against  the  supreme  power,  and  strike  at  his  people.     It  is  punished  either  by  imphson- 

the  constitution  itself:  others  discover  such  a  ment,  fine,  or  banisnment,  at  the  discretion  of  tbt 

contempt  of  law  as  tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  judge.    Real  sedition  is  generally  committed  bj 

slacken  the  reins  of  government.      IWofon,  cri-  convocating  together  any  considerable  number  of 

men  majestatis,  is  that  crime  which  is  aimed  people,  wi&out  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre- 

against  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  can  be  com-  tence  of  redressing  some  public  grievance,  to  the 

nutted  only  by  those  who  are  subjects  of  that  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.    Those  who  are 

state  either  by  birth  or  residence.     Soon  after  convicted  of  this  crime  are  punished  with  the 

the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  1707,  the  laws  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  and  their  lives  are  it 

of  treason  then  in  force  in  England  were  ex-  the  king's  will.  If  any  persons,  to  the  number  of 

tended  to  Scotland  by  7  Ann.  c.  21,  both  with  twelve,  shall  assemble,  and,  being  required  by  a 

regard  to  the  facts  constituting  that  crime,  to  the  magistrate  or  constable  to  disperse,  shall  oever- 

forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of  blood,  and  all  theless  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  suet 

the  penalties  and  forfeitures  consequent  on  it.  comirand,  the  persons  disobeying  shall  suffer 

It  is  high  treason  by  the  law  of  England  to  death  and  confiscation  of  moveables, 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  queen  consort,  or  4.  Of  crimes  against  public  jtatice  andpolu\i. 
of  ti^e  heir  apparent  to  the  crown ;  to  levy  war  — Judges  who  wilfully,  or  through  comiption. 
against  the  king,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies ;  to  use  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injustice  or  op- 
counterfeit  the  king's  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  pression,  are  punished  with  the  loss  of  honor, 
seal;  to  kill  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  any  of  fame,  and  dignity.  Under  this  head  may  he 
the  twelve  judges  of  England,  while  they  are  classed  thfftbote (from bote, compensation), which 
doing  their  offices ;  which  last  article  is,  by  the  is  the  taking  a  consideration  in  money  or  goods 
forenamed  act  7  Ann.,  applied  to  Scotland,  in  from  a  thief  to  exempt  him  from  punishment, 
the  case  of  slaying  any  judge  of  the  session  or  or  connive  at  his  escape  from  justice.  A  sbenf 
justiciary  sitting  in  judgment.  Those  who  wash,  or  other  judse,  guilty  of  this  crime,  forfeits  his 
clip,  or  lighten  the  proper  money  of  the  realm;  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  person  who 
who  advisedly  affirm,  by  writing  or  printing,  that  takes  theftbote,  sufiers  as  the  principal  thief.  Tlte 
the  pretender  has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  buying  of  disputed  claims  concerning  which 
king  and  parliament  cannot  limit  the  succession  there  is  a  pending  process,  by  any  judge  or 
to  it,  or  who  hold  correspondence  with  the  pre-  member  eitner  of  the  session  or  of  an  inferior 
tender,  or  any  person  employed  by  him,  are  also*  court,  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  delinquent's 
guilty  of  treason.  office,  ana  all  the  privileges  thereto  belonging- 

The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  treason.        Deforcement  is  the  opposition  given,  or  re<is- 

whether  against  peers  or  commoners,  are  set  forth  tance  made,  to  messengers  or  other  officers  while 

in  a  small  treatise  published  by  order  of  the  house  they  are  employed  in  executing  the  law.   The 

of  lords  in  1709,  subjoined  to  a  collection  of  court  of  session  is  competent  to  this  crime.   It 

statutes  concerning  treason.     By  the  conviction  is  punishable  with  the  confiscation  of  rooveablei, 

upon  this  trial,  the  whole  estate  of  the  traitor  the  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 

becomes  forfeited  to  the  crown.    His  blood  is  creditor  at  whose  suit  Sie  diligeuce  was  used. 

also  corrupted,  so  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an-  Armed  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more, 

cestor  he  cannot  inherit ;  and  the  estate  which  he  assisting  in  the  illegal  running,  landing,  or  ex* 

cannot  take  falls  to  the  immediate  superior  as  porting  of  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  or 

escheat«  oh  dpfectiim  haeredis   without  distin-  any  one  who  shall  resist,  wound,  or  maim,  any 

guishlng  whether  the  lands  be  held  of  tlie  crown  officer  of  the  revenue  in  the  execution  of  his  of- 

or  of  a  subject.    No  attainder  for  treason  shall,  fice,  are  punbhable  with  death  and  the  confisc^ 

after  the  death  of  the  pretender  and  all  his  sons,  tion  of  moveables. 

hurt  the  right  of  any  person,  other  than  that  of  Breach  of  arrestment  is  a  crime  of  the  same 
the  offender  during  his  natural  life:  the  rights  of  nature  with  deforcement,  as  it  imports  a  coo- 
creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  case  of  tempt  of  the  law  and  of  the  judges.  It  sub- 
forfeiture  on  treason,  must  oe  determined  by  the  jects  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punishment,  aod 
law  of  England.  the  escheat  of  moveables ;  with  a  preference  to 

Misprision  of  treason,  from  meprendre,  is  the  the  creditor  for  his  debt,  and  for  such  ^rther 

overlooking  or  concealing  of  treason.    It  is  in-  sum  as  shall  be  modified  to  him  by  the  judge. 

ferred  by  one's  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  Under  this  head,  of  crimes  against  good  goTem* 

not  discovering  it  to  a  magistrate  or  other  person  ment  and  police,  may  be  reckoned  the  forestal- 

entitled    by  his  office   to  take  examinations ;  ling  of  markets ;  that  is,  the  buying  of  goodt 

though  ha  should  not  in  the  least  degree  assent  intended  for  a  public  market  before  they  are 

to  it.    The  act  7  Ann.  extends  the  English  law  carried  thither ;  which,  for  the  third  criminal  act, 

of  misprision  to  Scotland.    Its  punishment  is,  infers  the  escheat  of  moveables,  as  also  slaji^ 

by  the  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprisonment,  salmon  in  forbidden  time,  destroying  plo"?*^ 

together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  graith  in  time  of  tillage,  slaying  or  bougbiog- 

moveables,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  heritable  horses  or  cows  in  time  of  harvest,  and  destroy- 

estate  during  his  life ;  that  is,  in  the  style  of  our  ing  or  spoiling  growing  timber. 
law,  his  simple  and  life-rent  escheat.  5.  Crimes  against  individuals,  (1.)  AfKr^-p 

The  eiime  of  sedition  consists  in  the  raiding  Crimes  against  particular  persons  may  ^  "' 
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reded  either  against  Ufe«  limb,  libeity»  chastity,  nor  eren  $  private  bouse,  where  one  is  t>nly 
goods,  or  reputation.    Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  transiently,  fells  within  the  law.    Any  party  to 
away  of  a  person's  life  without  a  necessary  cause,  a  law  suit,  who  shall  slay,  wound,  or  otherwise 
The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  premedi-  invade  his  adversary,  at  any  period  of  time  be- 
lated and  sudden  homicide ;  both  are  punished  tween  execuiing  the  summons  and   the  com* 
capitally.    Casual  homicide  where  the  actor  is  plcte  execution  of  the  decree,  or  shall  be  accessory 
in  some  degree    blameable,   and  homicide  in  to  such  invasion,  shall  lose  his  cause.    The  sen- 
self-defence,  where  the  jnst  bourds  of  defence  tence  pronounced  on  this  trial,  against  him  who 
have  been  exceeded,  are  punished  arbitrarily :  has  committed  the  battery,  is  not  subject  to  re- 
but the  slaughter  of  night-thieves,  house-breakers,  duction,  either  on  the  head  of  minority,  or  on 
assistants  in  masterful  depredations,  or  rebels  de-  any  other  ground  whatever ;  and  if  the  person 
Dounoed  for  capital  crimes  may  be  committed  prosecuted  for  this  crime  iliall  be  denounced 
with  impunity.     The  crime  of  demembration,  for  not  appearing,  his  life-rent,  as  well  as  single 
or  the  cutting  off  of  a  member,  is  joined  with  escheat,  rails  upon  the  denunciation, 
that  of  murder;  but,  in  practice,  its  punishment       (6.)   Wrongoiu  impritanmetU. — ^The  crime  of 
has  been  restricted  to  the  escheat  of  moveables,  wrongous  imprisonment  is  inferred  by  granting 
and  an  assythment  or  indemnification  to  the  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial,  pro- 
party.    Mutilation,  or  the  disabling  of  a  mem-  ceeding  on  informations  not  subscribed,  or  with^ 
Der,  is  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  judge.  out  expressing  the  cause  of  commitment ;  by 
(2.)    Se/^^mo'dier.— Self-murder  is  as  highly  receiving  or  detaining  prisoners  on  such  wax^ 
criminal  as  the  killing  our  neighbour ;  and  for  rants ;  by  refusing  to  a  prisoner  a  copy  of  the 
this  reason  the  law  has,  contrary  to  the  rule  warrant  of  commitment;   by  detaining  him  in 
crimina  morte  extinguuntur,  allowed  a  proof  of  close  confinement  above  eight  days  after  his 
the   crime  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his  commitment;   by  not  releasing  him   on  bail, 
single  escheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  do-  where  the  crime  is  bailable ;  and  by  transporting 
natory.    To  this  end  an  action  must  be  brought,  persons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their 
not  before  the  justiciary,  but  the  session,  because  own  consent  or  a  lawful  sentence.    The  persons 
it  is  only  intended  ad  civilem  effectum,  for  guilty  of  a  wrongous  imprisonment  are  punished 
proving  and  dechiring  the  self-murder;  and  the  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  from  £6000  down  to 
next  of  kin  to  the  decotsed  must  be  made  a  party  i!4000  Scots,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  per- 
to  it  son  detained ;  and  the  judge,  or  other  person 
(3.)  Parricide. — The  punishment  of  parricide,  guilty,  is  over  and  above  subjected  to  pay  to  the 
or  the  murder  of  a  parent,  is  not  confined  by  the  person  detained  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  pro- 
Scottish  law  to  the  criminal  himself.    All  his  portioned  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable 
posterity  in  the  right  line  are  declared  incapa-  of  public  trust.    All  these  penalties  may  be  in- 
Dle  of  inheriting,  and  the  succession  devolves  on  sisted  for  by  a  summary  action  before  the  session, 
the  next  collateral  heir.    Even  the  cursing  or  and  are  subject  to  no  modification, 
beating  of  a  parent  infers  death,  if  the  person       (7.)  Adultery. — Adultery  is    the    crime    by 
guilty  be  above* sixteen  years;  and  an  arbitrary  which  the  marriage-bed  is  polluted.    This  crime 
punishment  if  he  be  nnder  it.    A  presumptive  or  could  neither  by  the  Roman  nor  Jewish  law  be 
statutory  murder  is  constituted  by  1690,  c.  21,  by  committed,  but  where  the  guilty  woman  was  the 
which  any  woman  who  shall  conceal  her  pregnancy  wife  of  another.    By  the  law  of  Scotland  H  i« 
durinff  its  whole  course,  and  shall  not  call  for,  adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married 
ormakeuseof,  help  in  the  birth,  is  to  be  reputed  The   law  distinguishes  between  simple  adul- 
the  murderer,  if  tne  child  bo  dead  or  missing,  tery  and  that  which  is  notorious  or  manifest. 
This  act  was  intended  to  discourage  the  unna-  Open  and  manifest  adulterers,  who  continae  in- 
tuml  practice  of  women  making  away  with  their  corrigible  notwithstanding  the  censures  of  the* 
children  begotten  in  fornication,  to  avoid  church  church,  are  punished  capitally.    This  crime  is 
censures.    A  new  statute  has  been  since  enacted,  distinguishea  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  law  of  the  act  of  1690.  characters ;  where  there  is  issue  procreated  be- 
(4.)  Dueiling. — Duelling  is  the  crime  of  fight-  tween  the  adulterers,  oi  where  they  keep  bed  and 
ing  in  single  combat  on  previous  challenges  companytogethernotoriously,  or  where  they  give 
given  and  received.    Fighting  in  a  duel,  without  scandal  to  the  c'hurch,  and  are,  upon  their  obsti- 
license  from  the  king,  is  punishable  by  death  ;  uately  refusing  to  listen  to  its  aamonitions,  ex- 
\ud  whatever  person,  principal,  or  second,  shall  communicated.      The    punishment    of   simple 
give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  anel,  or  shall  accept  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  statute,  is  left  to 
a  challenge,  or  otherwise  engage  therein,  is  pun-  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  but  custom  has 
ished  by  banishment  and  escheat  of  moveables,  made  the  fiilling  of  the  single  escheat  o|ie  of  its 
though  no  actual  fighting  should  ensue.  penalties. 

(5.)  Haimiueken. — Ilaimsucken  (from  haim,  (8.)  Bigtuny. — Bigamy  is  a  person's  entering 
'  home'  and  socken,  *  to  seek  or  pursue')  is  the  into  the  engagement  of  a  second  marriage,  in 
assaulting  or  beating  of  a  person  in  his  own  violation  of  a  former  marriage- vow  subsisting, 
house.  The  punishment  of  this  crime  is  no  Bigamy,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  has  been  tole- 
where  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Ma-  rated  in  many  states,  before  the  establishment  of 
jesty,  which  m^ke  it  the  same  as  that  of  a  rape.  Chpstianity,  even  by  the  Jews  themselves ;  but 
It  is,  theieforp,  like  rape,  capital  by  our  prae-  it  is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
tice.  The  afisault  most  be  made  in  the  proper  and  it  is  punished  by  the  Scottish  law,  whether 
house  of  the  person  assaulted,  where  he  lies  and  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the 
rises  daily  and  ni(;htly ;  so  that  neither  a  public    pains  of  perjury. 

3Q3 
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(9.)  Incest.— hivesi  is  committed  by  persons  dom.  Robbery  committed  on  the  seas  is  called 
who  stand  witiiin  the  de'grees  of  kindred  forbid-  piracy,  and  is  punished  capitally  by  the  high  ad- 
den  in  Lew,  xviii.,  and  is  punished  capitally,  miral.  Several  of  the  (acta  which  constitute  this 
The  same  degrees  are  prohibited  in  affinity,  as  crime  are  set  forth  in  statute  8.  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 
in  consanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  15,  et  seq.  As  (12.)  FaUthood  and  forgery. — Falsehood,  in  a 
this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  children,  large  sense,  is  the  fraudulent  imitation  or  sup- 
whether  lawful  or  natural,  stand  on  an  equal  pression  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 
footing :  civilis  ratio  civilia  jura  corrumpere  po-  The  lives  and  goods  of  persons  convicted  of 
test,  non  verb  naturalia.  It  is  difficult  iudeea  to  using  ^se  weights  or  measures  were,  by  our  old 
bring  a  legal  proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural  law,  in  the  king's  mercy ;  and  their  heirs  could 
on  the  side  of  the  father ;  but  the  mother  may  not  inherit  but  upon  a  remission.  The  latest 
be  certainly  known  without  marriage.  statute  asainst  this  crimepunishes  it  by  confis- 

(10.)  Rctpe. — There  is  no  explicit  statute  cation  of  moveables.  'Hiat  particular  species 
making  rape,  or  the  ravishing  of  women,  capital ;  of  falsehood  which  consists  in  the  falsifying  of 
but  it  is  plainly  supposed  in  act  1612,  c.  4,  by  writings  passes  by  the  name  of  forgery.  Our 
which  the  ravisher  is  exempted  from  the  pains  practice  has  now  of  along  time,  agreeably  to  the 
of  death,  only  in  the  case  of  the  woman's  subse-  Uoman  law,  made  this  crime  capiul ;  unless  the 
quent  consent,  or  her  declaration  that  she  went  forgery  be  of  executions  or  other  writings  of 
off  with  him  of  her  own  free  will;  and  even  smaller  moment;  in  which  case  it  is  punished 
then  he  is  to  suffer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  arbitrarily.  The  writing  must  not  only  be  £ibri- 
either  by  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  cated  but  put  to  use,  or  founded  on,  iu  order  to 
or  a  pecuniary  fine.  infer  this  crime.     And,  though  it  be  strictly 

(11.)  Thejff  robbery f  and  Dtraey.^'Theh  is  de'  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it  is  competent  to 
fined  a  fraudulent  intermeadling  with  the  pro-  the  court  of  session.  Where  improbatioo  is 
perty  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain,  moved  against  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
The  did  law  of  Scotland  proportioned  the  pun-  inferior  judge,  before  whom  the  action  lies,  may 
ishment  of  the  theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  try  the  question  ad  civilem  effectum.  When  it 
stolen ;  heightening  it  gradually  from  a  slight  is  pleaded  as  an  exception,  our  practice  to  dis- 
corporal  punishment  to  a  capital,  if  the  valuei  courage  affected  delays  obliges  the  defender,  who 
amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots,  which  in:  moves  it,  to  consign  £40  Scots ;  which  he  for- 
the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two  sheep,  feits,  if  his  plea  shall  appear  calumnious.  Where 
la  several  later  acts  it  was  taken  for  granted  a  person  found  guilty  ot  foigery  by  the  court  of 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  session,  is  by  them  remittea  to  the  justiciary,  an 
stolen  is  of  small  value,  it  is  considered,  not  as  indictment  is  there  exhibited  aeainst  him,  and  a 
theft  but  as  pickery,  which  is  punished  either  jury  sworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  session 
corporally,  or  by  banishment.  The  breaking  of  is  produced,  in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  the 
orchards,  and  the  stealing  of  green  wood,  is  crime,  in  respect  of  which  the  jury  find  the 
punished  by  a  fine,  which  rises  as  the  crime  is  pannel  guilty;  so  that  decree  being  pronounced 
repeated.  by  a  competent  court,  is  held  as  full  proo^  or,  in 

Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime,  the  style  of  the  bar,  as  probatio  probata, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  trifling;  as  (13.)  Perjury  and  tuborjiatum,  —  Perjuiy, 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  tlie  night,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a  ftJsehood 
or  by  banded  men,  or  of  things  set  apart  for  sa-  on  oath,  really  constitutes  the  crimen  fahi;  for 
cved  uses.  The  receivers  and  concealers  of  stolen  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does  in  the  most  solemn 
goods,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  suffer  as  thieves,  manner  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth. 
Those  who  barely  harbour  the  person  of  the  cri-  To  constitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  truth 
minal,  within  forty-eight  hours  either  before  or  must  be  deliberately  intended  by  the  swearer; 
after  committing  the  crime,  are  punished  as  par-  and  therefore  reasonable  allowance  ought  to  be 
takers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  sell  goods  belong-  given  to  forgetftilness  or  misapprehension  ac- 
ing  to  thieves  or  lawless  persons,  who  dare  not  cording  to  his  age,  health,  ana  other  circum- 
themselves  come  to  market,  are  punished  with  stances.  The  breach  of  a  promissory  oath  do(>s 
banishment  and  the  escheat  of  moveables.  not  infer  this  crime  ;  for  he  who  promises  on 

Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  robbery ;  oath  may  sincerely  intend  performance  when  he 
and  in  the  old  statutes  rief  or  stouthrief,  un<{er  swears,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  call  on  GoA  to 
which  class  may  be  included  soming,  or  the  attest  a  falsehood.  Though  an  oath,  however 
taking  of  meat  and  drink  by  force,  without  pay-  false,  if  nude  upon  reference  in  a  civil  question, 
iikf  for  it.  Stouthrief  came  at  last  to  be  com-  concludes  the  cause,  the  person  perjured  is  liable 
mitted  so  audaciously,  by  bands  of  men  associated  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the  effect  of  the  reference 
together,  tliat  it  was  thought  necessary  to  vest  all  can  go  no  further  than  the  private  right  of  the 
our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts    parties. 

upon  sorners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  Notwithstanding  the  mischievous  oonseqoen- 
to  death.  Nay,  all  were  capitally  punished,  who  ces  of  perjury  to  society,  it  is  not  punished 
to  secure  their  Umds  from  depreoation  paid  to  capitally,  but  by  confiscation  of  moveables,  im- 
the  rievers  a  yearlv  contribution,  which  got  the  pnsonment  for  a  year,  and  infamy.  The  court 
name  of  black  mail.  An  act  also  passed,  com-  of  session  b  competent  to  perjury  incidenter 
manding  to  banishment  a  band  of  sorners,  sop-  when  in  any  examination  upon  oath,  taken  in  a 
posed  to  come  from  Egypt,  called  gypsies,  and  cause  depending  before  them,  a  person  appeais 
adjudging  to  death  all  that  should  be  reputed  to  have  sworn  fiilsely :  but  in  the  common  ca^* 
Egyptians,  if  found  thereafter  within  the  king^  ,  that  trial  is  proper  to  the  justiciar}'.    Subornation 
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of  perjury  consists  io  tampering  with  persons  ridiculous.    It  does  not  seem  that  the  twitting; 
who  are  to  swear  in  judgment,  by  directing  them  one  with  natural  defects,  without  any  sarcastical 
bow  they  are  to  depose ;  and  it  i;i  punished  with  reflections,  though  it  be  uncharitable,  falls  under 
the  pains  of  perjury.  this  description,  as  these  imply  no  real  reproach 
(14.)  StelUonattj  double  comfeyaneetf  fraudu-  in  the  just  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the  inju- 
lent  bankruptcy^  dfc. — ^The  crime  of  stellionatp,  rious  expressions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken 
fiom  stellio,  includes  every  fraud  which  is  not  one*s  moral  character,  or  fix  some  particular 
distinguished  by  a  special  name;  but  is  chiefly  guilt,  and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different 
applied  to  conveyances  of  the  same  right  granted  companies,   or   handed   about  io   whispers  to 
by  the  proprietor  to  different  disponees.    The  confidants,  it  then  grows  up  to  the  crime  of 
punishment  of  stellionate  must  necessarily  be  slander;  and,  where  a  person's  moral  character 
arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  natures  and  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injuriandi  is  com- 
difierent  aggravations  of   the  fraudulent  acts,  monly  inferred  firom  the  injurious  words  them- 
The  persons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it  which  selves,  unless  special  circumstances  be  offered  to 
consists  in  granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  take  off*  the  presumption ;  e.  g.  that  the  words 
our  law  declared  infiimous,  and  their  lives  and  are  uttered  in  judgment  in  one  s  own  defence,  or 
goods  at  the  king's  mercy.    The  cognisance  of    by  way  of  information  to  a  magistrate  and  had 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appropriated  to  the  some  foundation  in  fiict.     Though  the  cogni- 
court  of  session,  who  may  inntct  any  punishment  sance  of  slander  is  proper  to  the  commissaries, 
on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to  his  who,  as  the  judices  Christianitatis,  are  the  only 
guilt,  death  excepted.  judges  of  scandal ;  vet,  for  some  time  past, 
(15.)  l/irary.^The  crime  of  usury,  before  the  bare  verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other 
reformation,  consisted  in  the  taking  of  any  in-  criminal  judges,  and  even  by  the  session.    It  is 
terest  for  the  use  of  money ;  and  now  in  taking  punished  either  by  a  fine  proportioned  to  the 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  authorised  by  condition  of  the  persons  injuring  and  injured, 
law.    It  is  divided   into  usura  manifesta,  or  and  tiie  circumstances  of  time  and  place ;  or  if 
direct;  and  velata,  or  covered.    One  may  be  the  injury  import  scandal,  by  publicly  acknow- 
guilty  of  the  first  kind  either  where  he  covenants  ledging  the  offence ;  and  frequently  the  two  are 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  interest  conjoined.    The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not, 
on  the  loan  money;  or  where  one  receives  the  in  strict  speech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not 
interest  of  a  sum  before  it  is  due,  since  thereby  affect  the  person's  moral  character ;  yet,  as  it 
he  takes  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  money  may  hurt  nis  credit  in  the  way  of  business,  it 
before  the  debtor  has  really  got  the  use  of  it.  founds  him  in  an  action  of   damages,  which 
Where  a  debt  is  clogged  with  an  uncertain  con-  must  be  brought  before  the  judge  ordinary.    A 
dition,  by  which  the  creditor  runs  the  hazard  of  real  injury  is  inflicted  by  any  fiict  by  which  a 
losing  his  principal,  he  may  covenant  for  a  higher  person's  honor  or  dignity  is  affected ;  as  striking 
interest  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  one  with  a  cane,  or  even 'aiming  a  blow  without 
usury  ;  for  there  the  interest  is  not  given  merely  striking;  spitting  in  one's  face ;  assuming  a  coat 
in  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  money,  but  of  of  arms,  or  any  other  mark  of  distinction  propor 
the  danger  undertaken  by  the  creditor.  to  another,  &c.    The  composing  and  pubi.shin.f 
Covered  usury  is  that  which  is  committed  defamatory  libels  may  be  reckoned  of  this  kind. 
under  the  mask,  not  of  a  loan,  but  of  some  other  Real  injuries  are  tried  by  the  judge  ordinary, 
contract ;  e.  g.  a  sale  or  an  improper  wadset,  and  punished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
And,  in  general,  all  obligations  entered  into  with  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offenders, 
an  intention  of  getting  more  than  the  legal  in-  ^         ..     ^    p 
terest  for  the  use  of  money,  however  they  may  K^nkv,  11.— Uf  f  unishmeht. 
be  disguised^  are  usurious.    As  a  further  guard  1.  Of  criminal  mriidiction. — Criminal  juris- 
against  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than  the  diction  is  founded,  1.  Ratione  domicilii,  if  the 
legal  interest  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of  defender  dwells  within  the  territory  of  the  judge, 
money,  merchandise,  or  other  commodities,  by  Vagabonds,  who  have  no  certain  domicile,  may 
way  of  loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  be  tried  wherever  they  are  apprehended.    2. 
whatever,  or  the  taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  Ratione  delicti,  if  the  crime  was  committed 
money,  or  for  delaying  its  payment  when  lent,  within  the  territory.    By  a  temporary  act  now 
is  declared  usury.    Where  usury  is  proved,  the  expired,  treason,  committed  in  certain  Scottish 
usurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared  void,  but  counties,  was  made  triable  by  the  court  of  jus- 
the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful  ticiary,  wherever  it  should  sit. 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  sums  or  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unless  the  per^ 
goods  lent.    Usury,  when  it  is  to  be  pursued  cri-  son  accused  is  capable  of  making  hip  defence, 
minally,  must  be  tried  by  the  justiciary ;  but  Absents,  therefore,  cannot  be  tried ;  nor  fatuous, 
where  the  libel  concludes  only  for  voiding  the  nor  furious  persons,  durante  furore,  even  for 
debt,  or  restitution,  the  session  is  the  proper  crimes  committed  while  they  were  in  their  senses, 
court.  But  our  practice  considers  every  person  who  is 
(16.)  Injury  to  character^  iiander,  i^c^In'^ury,  capable  of  dole  to  be  also  sufficiently  qualified 
in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  reproachinsr  or  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal  trial, 
affronting  our  neighbour.    Injuries  are  either  No  person  can  be  fmprisoned  in  order  to  stand 
verbal  or  real.    A  verbal  injury,  when  directed  tiial  for  any  crime,  without  a  warrant  in  writing 
aeainst  a  private  person,  consists  in  the  uttering  expressing  the  cause  and  proceedinflf  upon  a  sob- 
contumelious  woids,  which  tend  to  expose  our  scribed  information,  unless  in  the  case  of  indigni- 
neighbour's  character  by  making  him  little  or  ties  done  to  judges,  riots,  and  other  offences^ 
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specially  mentigfied  :i*  .pt  1701,  c.  6.  tvery  tween  I  is  being  so  senred  and  Uie  «lay  *A 
prisoner  committed  for  tmi,  if  the  crime  of  which  appearance. ,  VVhen  the  trial  proceeds  opon 
he  is  accused  be  not  capital,  is  entitled  to  be  re-  criminal  letters,  the  private  prosecutor  must  give 
leased  upon  bail,  the  extent  of  which  is  to  be  security,  at  raising  the  letters,  that  be  wiU  report 
modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding  \2fiOO  them,  duly  executed,  to  the  justiciary  in  the 
merks,  Scots,  for  a  nobleman,  6000  for  a  landed  terms  of  1535,  c  35;  and  the  defender,  if  he  be 
gentleman,  2000  for  e?ery  other  gentleman  or  not  already  in  prison,  is  by  the  letters  required 
burgess,  and  600  for  any  other  inferior  person :  to  gif  e  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of  (**ys 
or,  in  the  option  of  the  judge,  £60  sterling,  after  his  citation,  for  his  appeanLoce  upon  the 
That  persons  who,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and,  if  he  gives  none 
crime  with  which  they  are  charged,  or  from  their  within  the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  de- 
low  circumstances,  cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  nounced  rebel,  which  infen  the  forfeiture  of  his 
be  for  ever  in  prison  untried,  it  is  lawful  for    moveables. 

every  prisoner  to  apply  to  the  criminal  judge,  Libel. — ^That  part  of  the  indictment,  or  of  the 
that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on.  The  judge  criminal  letters,  which  contains  the  giouDds  of 
must,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  appli-  the  charge  against  the  defender,  and  the  nature 
cation,  issue  letters  directed  to  messengers,  for  or  degree  of  the  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer, 
intimating  to  the  prosecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  is  called  the  libel.  All  libels  must  be  special, 
prisoner's  trial,  within  sixty  days  after  the  inti-  setting  forth  the  particular  facts  inferring  the 
mation,  under  the  pain  of  wrongous  imprison-  guilt,  and  theparticolar  place  where  these  frets 
ment :  and,  if  the  prosecutor  does  not  insist  were  done.  The  time  of^  committing  the  crime 
within  that  time,  or,  if  the  trial  is  not  finished*  may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an 
withing  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  alternative  as  to  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month ; 
the  justiciary,  or  in  thirty  days  when  before  any  but,  as  it  is  not  practicable  in  most  cases  to  libel 
other  judge,  the  prisoner  is,  upon  a  second  ap-  upon  the  precise  circumstances  of  accession  tfaa 
plication,  setting  forth  that  the  legal  time  is  may  appoir  in  proof,  libels  against  accessories 
elapsed,  entitled  to  his  freedom,  under  the  same  are  sufficient,  ir  they  mention,  in  general,  that 
penalty.  the  persons  prosecuted  are  guilty  art  and  part 

Upon  one's  committing  any  of  tne  grosser  iettert  of  exculpation. — The  defender  of  a  cri- 
crimes,  it  is  usual  for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  minal  trial  may  raise  letters  of  exculpation,  fbi 
sheriff,  or  other  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  citing  witnesses  in  proof  of  his  defences  against 
the  facts,  L  e.  to  examine  those;who  were  present  the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  against  any  of  the 
at  the  criminal  act,  upon  the  special  circum-  jury  or  witnesses,  which  must  be  executed  on  the 
stances  attending  it,  in  order  to  know  whether  same  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the  indict- 
there  is  ground  tor  a  trial,  and  to  serve  as  a  di-  ment  or  criminal  lettem. 
rection  to  the  prosecutor  how  to  set  forth  the  Dieti  of  appearance. — ^The  diets  of  appearance, 
&cts  in  the  libel ;  but  the  persons  examined  may  in  the  court  of  justiciary,  are  peremptory.  The 
insist  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  criminal  letters  must  be  called  on  the  very  <i&y 
they  give  testimony  at  the  trial.  Justices  of  the  to  which  the  defender  is  cited;  and  hence,  if  no 
peace,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates  of  boroughs,  are  accuser  appears,  their  effect  is  lost,  instantia 
also  authorised  to  receive  informations  concerning  p^rit,  ana  new  letters  must  be  raised.  If  the 
crimes  to  be  tried  in  the  circuit  courts ;  which  libel,  or  any  of  the  executions,  shall  to  the  pn>^ 
informations  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  justice  secutor  appear  informal,  or  if  he  be  diffident  of 
clerk  forty  days  before  the  sitting  of  the  respec-  the  proof,  from  the  absconding  of  a  necessary 
tive  courts.  To  discourage  groundless  criminal  witness,  or  such  like,  the  court  will,  upon  a  mo- 
trials,  all  prosecutors,  where  the  defender  was  tion  made  by  him,  desert  the  diet  pro  loco  d 
absolved,  were  condemned  by  statute  in  costs  as  tempore;  after  which  new  letters  lecome  alsc 
they  should  be  modified  by  the  judge ;  and,  b^  necessary.  A  defender  who  does  not  ^PP^^^ 
sides,  were  subjected  to  a  small  fine  to  be  di-  the  very  day  to  which  he  is  cited  is  declared 
vided  between  the  fisc  and  the  defender :  and,  fugitive  ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  single  c»- 
where  the  king's  advocate  was  the  only  pursuer,  cheat  &lls.  The  defender,  after  his  appearance 
his  informer  was  made  liable.  This  sureciently  in  court,  is  called  the  pannel. 
warrants  the  present  practice  of  condemning  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  > 
vexatious  prosecutors  in  a  pecuniary  mulct,  criminal  libel  are,  1.  The  relevancy  of  the  facts, 
though  far  exceeding  the  statutory  sum.  i.  e.  their  sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion; 

2.  Of  proiecutioni. — ^The  forms  of  trial  upon  2.  Their  truth.  The  consideration  of  the  M 
criminal  accusations  differ  much  from  those  ob-  belongs  to  the  judge  of  the  court;  that  of  me 
served  in  civil  actions,  if  we  except  the  case  of  other  to  the  jury  of  assize.  If  the  facts  libel<e|| 
such  crimes  as  the  court  of  session  is  competent  be  found  irrelevant,  the  pannel  is  dismuseo 
to,  and  of  less  offences  tried  before  inferior  from  the  bar;  if  relevant,  the  court  remi^"'^ 
courts,  llietrialof  crimes  proceeds  either  upon  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jni7> 
indictment,  which  is  sometimes  used  when  the  which  must  consist  of  fifteen  men,  picked  o^yJ 
person  to  be  tried  is  in  prison,  or  by  criminal  the  court  from  a  greater  number,  not  ^^^^||^ 
letters  issuing  from  the  signet  of  the  justiciary,  forty-five,  who  have  been  all  summoned,  ^ 
In  either  case,  the  defender  must  be  served  with  given  in  list  to  the  defender  at  serving  him  wiu 
a  full  copy  of  the  indictment  or  letters,  and  with     a  copy  of  the  libel. 

a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him,  Emdence. — Crimes  cannot,  line  debts,  be  re- 
and  of  the  persons  who  are  to  pass  on  tlie  in-  ferred  to  the  defender's  oath ;  for  no  peisoo  !^ 
quest ;  and  fifteen  free  days  must  intervene  be-    compellable  to  swear  agains*  him«elf  ^bef<^ 
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HlCy  limb,  liberty,  or  .^tate,  is  conceraed ;  Dor  ments,  less  Uian  death,  or  dismemberinc,  e.  g. 

even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy,  because  one's  whipping,  pillory,  &c.,  may  be  inflicted  eight 

good  name  is,  in  right  estimation,  as  valuable  days  after  sentence  beyond  it. 

as  his  life.    There  is  one  exception,  bowefer,  to  Eitmetion  or  rrmiuion  of  crimei. — Crimes 

ihis  rule  in  trying  the  crime  of  usury,  which  may  are  extinguished  (1.)  By  the  death  of  the  crimi- 

be  proved  by  the  usurer's  oath,  notwithstanding  nal ;  both  because  a  dead  person  can  make  no 

the  rule,  nemo  tenelur  jurere  in  suam  turpitu-  defence,  so  that  his  trial  would  be  truly  a  judg- 

dinem.     Crimes,  therefore,  are,  in  th^  general  ing  upon  the  hearing  of  one  side;  and  because, 

case,  proYcable  only  Hy  the  defender's  free  con-  thougn  his  guilt  should  be  erer  so  notorious,  be 

fession,  or  by  writing,  or  by  witnesses.    No  ex-  is,  after  deaUi,  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  human 

tra- judicial  confession,  unless  it  is  adhered  to  penalties.     Such  trials,  therefore^  can  have  no 

by  the  pannel  in  judgment,  can  be  admitted  as  effect,  but  to  punish  the  innocent  heir,  contrary 

evidence.  to  that  most  equitable   rule,  culpa  tenet  suos 

All  objections  relevant  against  a  witness,  in  auctores. 
civil  cases,  are  also  relevant  in  criminal.  No  (3.)  Crimes  may  be  extinguished  by  a  remis* 
witness  is  aulmitted  who  may  gain  or  lose  by  the  sion  nom  the  sovereign.  But  a  remission,  though 
event  of  the  trial.  Socii  criminis^  or  associates  it  secures  the  delinauent  from  the  public  resent- 
in  the  same  crime,  are  not  admitted  against  one  ment,  the  exercise  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown, 
another,  except  either  in  crimes  against  the  state,  cannot  cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim 
as  treason;  in  occult  crimes,  where  other  wit-  of  damages,  overwnich  the  crown  has  nopre- 
nesses  cannot  be  had,  as  forgeiy ;  or  in  thefts  or  rogative.  Whoever,  therefore,  founds  on  a  re- 
depredations  committed  in  the  Highlands  The  mission,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  private  pro- 
testimony  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be  secutor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
received  against  the  pannel,  where  the  king's  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  acts  of 
advocate  is  the  only  prosecutor,  if,  from  the  na-  indemnity  passed  by  parliament,  though  they  se- 
ture  of  the  crime,  Uiere  must  needs  be  a  penury  cure  against  such  penalties  as  the  law  inflicts 
of  witnesses,  as  in  rape,  robbery,  &c.  upon  the  criminal  merely  per  modum  poens,  yet 
The  jury  ami  their  verdict, — ^After  all  the'  do  not  against  the  payment  of  any  pecuniary 
witnesses  nave  been  examined  in  court,  the  fine  that  is  given  by  the  statute  to  the  party  in- 
jury are  shut  up  in  a  room  by  themselves,  where  jured,  nor  against  the  demand  of  any  claim  com- 
they  must  continue,  excluded  from  all  correspon-  petent  to  him  in  name  of  damages, 
dence,  till  their  verdict,  or  judgment,  be  sub-  Less  injuries,  which  cannot  be  properly  said 
scrib^  by  the  foreman,  or  chancellor,  and  clerk ;  to  affect  the  public  peace,  may  be  extinguished, 
and  accordingly  to  this  verdict  the  court  pro-  either  by  the  private  party's  expressly  fornving 
nouncessentence,  either  absolving  or  condemning.  .  him,  or  by  his  being  reconciled  to  the  onender 
It  is  not  necessary,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  a  after  receiving  the  injury.  Hence  arises  the  rule, 
juiy  should  be  unanimous  in  finding  a  person  dissimulatione  toUitur  injuria.  But,  where  the 
guilty;  the  narrowest  majority  is  as  sufficient  offence  is  of  a  higher  nature,  the  parly  injured, 
against  the  pannel  as  for  him.  Juries  cannot  be  though  he  may  pass  from  the  prosecution,  in  so 
punished  on  account  of  an  erroneous  verdict,  either  &r  as  his  private  interest  is  concerned,  cannot 
for  or  against  the  pannel.  Though  the  proper  busi-  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator  fiscal, 
ness  of  a  jury  be  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  from  insisting  ad  vindictam  publicam. 
facts  found  relevant  by  the  court,  for  which  reason  Crimes  are  also  extinguished  by  prescription, 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  inquest,  yet,  in  which  operates  by  the  mere  lapse  ot  tirae,with- 
many  cases,  thev  judge,  ako,  in  matters  of  law  out  any  act  either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  pri- 
or relevancy,  llius,  though  an  objection  against  vate  sufferer.  Crimes  prescribe  in  twenty  years ; 
a  witness  should  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the  but,  in  particular  cnmes,  the  prescription  is 
jury  are  under  no  necessity  to  give  more  credit  limited  by  statute  to  a  shorter  time.  No  person 
to  his  testimony  than  they  think  just ;  and,  in  all  can  be  prosecuted,  upon  the  act  against  wrongous 
trials  of  art  and  part,  where  special  £M:ts  are  not  imprisonment,  after  three  years.  High  treason, 
libelled,  the  jury,  if  they  return  a  general  verdict,  committed  within  his  majesty's  dominions, suffers 
are  indeed  judges,  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  likewise  a  triennial  prescription,  if  indictment 
the  relevancy  of  the  facts  that  are  sworn  to  by  be  not  found  against  ihe  traitor  within  that  timn. 
the  vritnesses.  A  general  verdict  b  that  which  All  actions,  brought  upon  any  penal  statute  made 
finds,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pannel  is  guilty,  or  to  be  made,  where  the  penalty  is  appropriated 
or  not  guilty,  or  that  the  libel  or  defences  are  to  the  crown,  expire  in  two  years  after  committing 
proved  or  not  proved.  In  a  special  verdict,  the  the  offence ;  and,  where  the  penalty  goes  to  the 
jury  finds  certain  facts  proved,  the  import  of  crown  or  other  prosecutor,  the  prosecutor  must 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  considered  by  the  court,  sue  within  one  year,  and  tbe  crown  within  two 
Execution* — Criminal  judges  must  now  sus-  years  after  the  year  ended.  Certain  crimes  are, 
pend,  fo**  some  time,  the  execution  of  such  sen-  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  extinguished,  by  a 
tenoes  as  atiect  life  or  limb,  that  so  condemned  shorter  prescription  than  twenty  years.  By  our 
criminals,  whose  cases  deserve  favor,  may  have  old  law,  in  the  casesof  rape,  robbery,  and  hame- 
acccss  to  apply  to  the  king  for  me  ^cy.  No  sen-  suckeu,  the  party  injured  was  not  heard  after  a 
tence  of  any  court  of  judicature  south  of  the  silence  of  twenty-four  houni ;  from  a  presump- 
river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demem-  tion  that  persons  could  not  be  so  grossly  injured 
bration,  can  be  executed  in  less  than  thirty  days;  without  immediately  complaining:  And  it  is 
and,  if  north  of  it,  in  less  than  forty  days,  after  probable  that  a  prosecution  for  tbese  crimes,  if 
the  date  of  the  sentence.    But  corporal  punish-  delayed  for  any  considerable  time,  would  be  casi 
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eveo  at  this  day,  or  at  least  the  punishmeot  re-  given  in  the  year  books:  *  a  tax  granted  by  the 

stricted.     Less  injaries  suffer  also  a  shoit  pre-  parliament  of  £ogland  shall  not  bind  those  oC 

scription ;  law  presuming  forgiveness,  from  the  Ireland,  because  they  are  not  sumononed  u>  oar 

nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  silence  of  the  parliament  ;*  and  again,  *  Ireland  hath  a  parhsr- 

party.    The  particular  space  of  time  sufficient  ment  of  its  own,  and  roaketh  and  alteieth  laws ; 

to  establish  this  presumption,  roust  be  detei^  and  our  statutes  do  not  bind  them,  because  they 

mined  by  the  judge,  according  to  circumstances,  do  not  send  knights  to  our  parliament:  but 

their  persons  are  the  king^s  subjects,  like  as  the 

PART  IV.  inhabitants  of  Calais,  Gascoigny,  and  Cuienoe, 

THE  LAW  OF  IRELAND.  ^^^^^  *^y  continued  under  the  king's  subjeo- 

r^         T     r^           T                          TT  tion.'    The  general  run  of  laws,  enacted  by  the 

Chap.  I.-Of  the  Law  before  the  Uniom.  ^^p^^^,  ^^^^  ^  apposed  to  be  calculated  for 

Ireland,  until  the  last  reign,  constituted  a  dis-  its  own  internal  government,  and  do  not  extend 
tinct,  though  a  dependent  and  subordinate  king-  to  its  distant  dependent  countries  ;  which,  beax^ 
dom.  It  was  entitled  the  dominion,  or  lordship  ing  no  part  in  tne  legislatuie,  are  not  therefore 
of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  style  was,  *  lord  of  in  its  ordinary  and  daily  contemplation.  But 
Ireland/  till  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VIII.  when  when  the  sovereign  legnhitive  power  sees  it 
'  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  which  is  recognised  necessary  to  extend  its  care  to  any  of  its  subor- 
by  act  of  parliament,  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  3.  dinate  dominions,  and  mentions  them  expressly 

Scotland  and  England,  though  now  one  and  by  name,  or  includes  them  under  general  words, 
the  same  kingdom,  yet  differ  in  their  municipal  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  then  they  are  bound 
laws.    But  England  and  Ireland,  although  so    by  its  laws. 

recently  distinct  kingdoms,  yet  in  general  agree  The  Irish  nation,  being  formerly  excluded 
in  their  laws.  from  the  benefit  of  the  fiiglish  statutes,  were 
On  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  the  deprived  of  many  excellent  improvements  of  the 
laws  of  England  were  received  and  sworn  to  by  common  law :  and,  the  measure  of  justice  in  both 
the  Irish  nation,  assembled  at  the  council  of  kingdoms  becoming  thence  no  longer  uniform, 
Lismore.  At  the  time  of  this  conquest  the  Irish  it  was  enacted,  that  all  acts  of  parliament,  before 
were  governed  by  what  they  called  (he  Brehon  made  in  England,  should  be  of  force  within  the 
law,  so  styled  from  the  Irish  name  of  judges,  realm  of  Ireland.  But,  by  the  same  rale  that  no 
who  were  denominated  Brehons.  But  king  John,  laws  made  in  England  were  anciently  binding 
in  the  twelfth  ^ear  of  his  reign,  went  into  Ire-  in  Ireland^  it  followed  that  no  acts  of  the  Eng- 
land, and  earned  over  with  him  many  sages  of  lish  parliament  since  the  10  Henry  VII.  bound 
the  law,  and  there,  by  his  letters  patent  in  right  the  people  of  Ireland,  unless  specially  named  or 
of  the  dominion  of  conquest,  is  said  to  have  or-  included  under  general  words.  On  the  other 
dained  and  established,  that  Ireland  should  be  band,  it  was  equally  clear  that  where  Ireland 
governed  by  the  laws  of  England :  which  letters  was  particularly  named,  or  included  under  ge- 
patent  Sir  Edward  Coke  apprehends  to  have  neral  words,  they  were  bound  by  such  acts  of 
neen  there  confirmed  in  parliament.   But  to  this  parliament. 

ordinance  many  of  the  Irish  were  averse  to  con-        By  a  subsequent  statute,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  5,  it  is 
form,  and  still  stuck  to  their  Brehon  law :  so  that  declare^,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to 
both  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  obliged  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  im- 
renew  the  injunction ;  and  at  length,  in  a  par-  perial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  oeing  insepa- 
liamentholden  at  Kilkenny, 40  Edw.  HI.,  under  rably  united  thereto;  and  that  the  king's  ma- 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  then  lieutenant  jesty,withtheconsentofthe  lords  and  commons  of 
of  Ireland,  the  Brehon  law  was  formally  abo-  Great  Britain  in  parliament,  assembled,  has  power 
lished,  it  being  unanimously  declared  to  be  in-  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland.  Thus 
deed  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom  crept  in  of  later  we  see  how  extensively  tne  laws  of  Ireland  com- 
times.    And  yet,  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  municate  with  those  of  England ;   and  indeed 
Elizabeth,  the  wild  natives  still  kept  and  pre-  such  communication  is  highly  necessaiy,  as  the 
served  their  Brehon  law ;  which  is  described  to  ultimate  resort  from  the  courts  of  justice  in  Ire- 
have  been  '  a  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  de-  land  is,  as  in  Wales,  to  those  in  England ;  a  writ 
livered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  of  error  (in  the  natnre  of  an  appeal)  lying  from 
which  oftentimes  there  appeared  great  show  of  the  king's  bench  in  England,  as  the  appeal  {rom 
equity  in  determining  the  right  between  party  the  chancery  in  Ireland  lies  immediately  to  th« 
and  party,  but  in  many  things  repugnant  quite  house  of  lords  here;  it  being  expressly  declared, 
both  to  God's  law,  and  man's.'    "The  latter  part  by  the  same  statute,  6  Gto,  I.  c.  5,  that  the 
of  this  character  is  alone  ascribed  to  it,  by  the  peers  of  Ireland  have  no  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
laws  before  cited  of  Edward  I.  and  his  grandson,  or  reverse  any  judgments  or  decrees  whatsoever. 
But  as  Ireland  was  a  distinct  dominion,  and  had  The  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  in  all  inferior 
pariiaments  of  its  own,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  "dominions,  of  this  constitution,  *  that,  though 
though  the  immemorial  customs,  or  common  law  justice  be  in  general  administered  by  courts  of 
of  England,  were  made  the  rule  of  justice  in  their  own,  yet  the  appeal  in  the  last  retort 
Ireland  also,  yet  no  acts  of  the  English  parlia-  ought  to  be  to  the  courts  of  the  superior  stale,*  is 
ment,  since  the  12th  of  king  John,  extended  founded  upon  these  two  reasons,    1.  Because 
into  that  kingdom ;  unless  they  were  specially  otherwise  the  law,  appointed  or  perraifted  to 
named,  or  included  under  general  words,  such  such  inferior  dominions,  might  be  inseosihly 
as, '  within  any  of  the  king's  dominions.'    And  changed  within  itself  without  the  assent  of  th« 
this  is  pirticulaiiy  expressed,  and  the  reason  superior.  2.  Because  otherwise  judj^ents  mhbt 
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be  given  to  the  diaadTantage  or  diminution  of  he  may  he  sued  and  indicted  for  any  offence  as 

the  superiority ;  or  to  make  the  dependence  to  a  commoner.    As  often  as  three  of  the  peerag**s 

be  only  on  the  person  of  the  king,  and  not  on  the  of  Ireland,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  union, 

crown  of  England.  shall  become  extinct,  the  king  may  create  ooe 

But  this  act  of  6  Geo,  I.  c.  5  was  afterwards  peer  of  Ireland ;  and  when  the  peers  of  Ireland 

repealed  in  tlie  British  parliament  by  the  statute  are  reduced  to  100  by  extinction,  or  otherwise, 

32  Geo.  III.  c.  53.    The  former  act,  however,  exclusive  of  those  who  shall  hold  any  peerage  of 

being  considered  as  merely  declaratory  of  the  Great  Britain  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  union, 

previous  Uiw,  the  repeal  produced  no  other  effect  or  created  of  the  united  kingdom  since  the  union, 

than  to  make  the  law  somewhat  less  clear  than  the  king  may  then  create  one  peer  of  Ireland  for 

the  declaratory  act  had  made  it  Afterwards,  by  every  peerage  that  becomes  extinct,  or  as  often 

the  23  Geo.  ill.  c.  28,  it  was  declared  that  the  as  any  one  of  them  is  created  a  peer  of  the 

people  of  Ireland  should  in  all  cases  whatever  united  kingdom ;  so  that  the  king  may  always 

be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  his  majesty  keep  up  the  number  of  100  Irish  peers,  over  and 

«nd  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  above  those  who  have  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 

right  claimed  by  them  to  have  all  actions  and  house  of  lords. 

suits  instituted  in  that  kingdom  decided  in  bis       The  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 

majesty's  courts  there  finally,  and  without  ap-  spiritual  and  temporal,  sittine  in  the  house  of 

peal  thence,  was  established  and  ascertained,  as  lords,  have  the  Same  rights  and  privileges  respec* 

It  was  then  said, '  for  ever.'    And  it  was  d<^  tively  as  the  peers  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 

clared,  that  such  decisions  were  at  no  time  to  be  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Ireland  have 

questioned  or  questionable :  and  all  writs  of  error  rank  and  precedency  next,   and  immediately 

and  appeals  in  the  English  courts  were  deckued  after,  all  the  persons  holding  peerages  of  the  like 

to  be  null  and  void.  order  and  degree  in  Great  Britain,  subsisting  at 

r'         TT     r\         T  TT  the  time  of  the  union;  and  all  peerages  thereafter 

Chap.  II.-Op  the  Law  since  th*  Union.  created  of  Irekmd,  or  of  the  uSteTkingdom,  of 

1.  Of  the  state  amd  tmited  parliament.'— 'By  the  same  degree,  have  precedency  according  to 
the  articles  of  the  union,  39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  it  the  dates  of  their  creations ;  and  the  peers  of 
is  declared  that  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  Ireland,  except  those  who  are  members  of  the 
and  Ireland  shall  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  house  of  commons,  have  all  the  privileges  of 
1801,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  king-  f>eers  as  fully  as  the  peers  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
dom,  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  right  and  privileges  of  sitting  in  the  house  of 
Great  Britain*  and  Ireland ;  and  that  £e  royal  lords,  and  upon  the  trial  of  peers,  only  excepted, 
style  and  titles  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  An  Irish  peer  is  now  entitled  to  eveipr  privilege, 
ensigns,  armorial  flags,  and  banners,  shall  be  except  that  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords;  un- 
fuch  as  should  be  appointed  by  his  majesty's  less  ne  chooses  to  .waive  it,  in  order  to  sit  in  the 
royal  proclamation.  That  the  succession  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  therefore,  Irish  peers, 
imperial  crown  shall  continue  settled  in  the  same  who  are  not  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
manner  as  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  are  entitled  to  the  letters  missive  from  the  court 
Britain  and  Ireland  stood  before  limited.  That  of  chancery,  when  a  bill  is  filed  against  them, 
there  shall  be  one  parliament,  styled  the  parlia-  Cff  the  commoni. — Questions  respecting  the 
ment  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  election  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
and  Ireland.  That  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  mons  returned  for  Ireland  are  to  be  tried  in  the 
by  rotation  ot  sessions,  namely  one  of  the  four  same  manner  as  questions  respecting  the  elec- 
archbishops  and  three  of  the  eighteen  bishops,  tions  (ot  places  in  Great  Britain,  subject  to  such 
and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of  Ireland,  particular  regulations  as  the  rarliament  aftei^ 
elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  shall  sit  wards  shall  deem  expedient.  The  qualifications 
in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  100  commoners,  two  by  property  of  the  representatives  in  Ireland 
for  each  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  are  declared  the  same  respectively  as  those  for 
two  for  the  cirir  of  Cork,  one  for  Trinity  Col-  counties,  cities,  and  borougns  in  England,  unless 
lege,  and  one  ror  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  some  other  provision  be  afterwards  made.  And 
considerable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  shall  it  was  decmred  that,  until  an  act  should  be 
be  the  number  to  sit  in  the  bouse  of  commons  passed  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
on  the  part  of  Ireland.  proyiding  in  what  cases  persons,  holding  offices 

2.  Of  peen  and  eommatur$.^'(}f  peer$^^Tht  and  places  of  profit  under  the  crown  of  Ireland, 
act  of  union  also  declares,  that  questions  respect-  should  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of 
ing  the  rotation  or  election  of  the  spiritual  or  commons,  not  more  than  twenty  such  persons 
temporal  peers,  shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of  should  be  capable  of  sitting ;  and,  if  more  than 
lords ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  twenty  such  persons  should  be  returned  fironi 
the  election  of  a  temporal  peer,  the  clerk  of  the  Ireland,  then  the  seats  of  those  above  twenty 
parliament  shall  determine  the  election  by  draw-  should  be  vacated  who  have  last  accepted  their 
ing  one  of  the  names  from  a  glass.    A  peer  of  offices  or  places. 

Ireland,  not  elected  one  of  the  twenty-eight.  The  following  are  the  cities,  towns,  and  bo* 

may  sit  in  the  house  of  commons;  but, whilst  he  roughs,  which  are  entitled  each  to  send  one  re- 

oontinues  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  presentative  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commoni. 

ne  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the   privilege  of  These  are  exclusive  of  the  several  counties,  as 

peerage,  nor  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the  well  as  of  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  of 

twenty-eight,  nor  of  voting  at  such  election,  and  Trinity  College : — 
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1.  Armagh. 

2.  Athlone. 

3.  Bandonbridge. 

4.  Bel&st. 

5.  Carrickfergus. 

6.  Cashel. 

7.  Catherlough. 

8.  Clonmel. 

9.  Coleraine. 
10.  Downpatrick. 
It.  Drogheda. 

12.  Dundalk. 

13.  Dutigannon. 

14.  DuDgarvon. 

15.  £nnu. 

16.  Enniskillen. 


17   Gal  way. 

18.  Kilkeony. 

19.  Kinsale. 

20.  Limerick 

21.  Lisburn. 

22.  Londonderry. 

23.  Mallow. . 

24.  New  Ross. 

25.  Newry. 

26.  PortarlingtOD. 

27.  Sligo. 

28.  Tralee. 

29.  Waterford. 

30.  Wexford. 

31.  Youghall. 


tholics,  who  are  nominated  to  parochial  offices 
are  may  execute  them  by  deputy.  They  may  hold 
certain  offices  upon  taking  the  oath,  and  making 
the  declaration  prescribed  by  the  act. 

The  king  may  grant  them  commiss'ODs  in  the 
army,  navy,  and  marines.  They  are  also  eligible, 
upon  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  only,  to  the 
offices  of  commissionen  of  customs,  excise, 
stamps,  taxes,  or  any  other  office  in  the  revenue, 
or  under  the  post-master-general. 

But  they  are,  in  strictness,  disqualified  from 
voting  for  members  of  parliament;  for  the  oath 
of  supremacy  may  be  tendered,  although  such  is 
not  tne  practice,  and  in  Ireland  they  are  consi- 
dered as  eligible  to  vote.  No  Catholic,  however, 
can  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament,  because  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  declaration  against 
3.  Of  Proteiianit  and  Roman  CotAotict .— The  popery,  must  be  made  by  every  meoQber  before 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  declared    taking  his  seat. 

by  the  union  to  be  united  in  one  Protestant  4.  Of  trade  and  namgatUm^r— The  subjects  of 
episcopal  church,  to  be  called  the  united  church  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  declared  by  the 
or  England  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  doo-  act  of  union  to  be  equally  entided  to  the  same 
tnne,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  privileges  with  regard  to  trade  and  navigation, 
the  church  of  England.  and  aUo  in  respect  of  all  treaties  with  foreign 

The  laws,  so  fkr  as  regard  the  Protestant  powers.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  all  prohibi- 
church,  have  been  stated  in  the  former  parts  of  tions  and  bbunties  upon  the  exportation  of  mer- 
this  article,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  chandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 

Though  the  laws  relating  to  Roman  Catholics    of  either  country  to  the  other  shall  cease.      But 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  yet  we    that  the  importation  of  certain  articles  therein 
deem  it  appropriate  to  introduce  them  in  this    enun^^rated  shall  be  subject  to  such  countenrail- 
place,  on  account  of  their  general  relation  and    ing  duties  as  are  specified  in  the  act. 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  For  twenty  years  from  the  union,  i.  e.  until  1st 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cterg^,  and  their  church  of  January,  1 821,  certain  manufactured  articles, 
obtervajuxt. — The  ^man  Catholic  clergy,  not-  viz.  apparel,  cabinet-ware,  pottery,  sadlery,  &c.; 
withstanding  the  removal  of  many  disabilities,  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  £lO  per  cent.  Salt, 
are  still  prohibited  from  officiating  in  any  place  hops,  coals,  calicoes,  and  muslins,  &c.,  to  cer- 
of  worship  having  a  steeple  and  a  bell.  An  ex-  tain  duties  specified.  Articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
ception  in  this  respect,  however,  has  been  made  duce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  subject 
in  fevor  of  places  of  worship  in  Ireland.  Neither  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of 
can  they  wear  the  habit  of  their  order,  except  in  which  they  are  composed,  are  made  subject,  by 
places  allowed  by  the  statute  (43  Geo.  III.)  or  certain  schedules  in  the  acts,  to  the  couuteryail- 
in  a  private  house,  where  there  are  not  more  ing  duties  there  specified.  And  it  is  provided 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  family.  A  Catho-  that  all  articles  subject  to  such  internal  duty, 
lie  priest  cannot  teach  in  an  endowed  school,  nor  shall  from  time  to  time  be  subjected  on  their  im* 
can  he  receive  into  his  school  the  child  of  any  portation  into  each  country  respectively,  from  the 
Protestant  parent.  other,  to  such  duty  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  coun- 

No  Roman  Catholic  can  found  any  religious  tervail  such  internal  duty  in  the  country  from 
order  or  society  bound  by  monastic  vows,  or  any  which  they  are  exported ;  and  that,  upon  the  ex- 
school  or  college.  All  uses,  trusts,  and  disposi-  port  of  the  like  articles  from  one  country  to  tbe 
tions  of  property  remain  still  unlawful.  other,  a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount 

Formerly  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  not  to  the  countervailing  duty  payable  on  such  ar- 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  in  any  suppressed  tides,  if  they  had  been  imported  into  the  country 
monastery  or  convent,  nor  to  bury  in  the  burial  whence  they  are  exported.  All  articles,  the  growth, 
grounds  of  the  established  churches,  unless  the  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  when 
Protestant  service  was  celebrated  by  a  minister  exported  through  the  other,  are  made  subject  to 
of  the  established  church.  But  these  restrictions  tlie  like  charges,  as  on  exportation  directly  froi" 
are  now  removed  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  25),  and  Ca-    their  own  countiy. 

tholics  may  be  buried  in  suppressed  religious  All  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  or  colonial 
houses,  or  in  Protestant  churcn-yaids,  according  articles  into  either  country,  shall,  on  their  export 
to  the  Catholic  ceremontal.  to  the  other,  be  drawn  back ;  and  this  is  con- 

Catholics,  having  t^ien  the  oaths  prescribed  by  firmed  by  59  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  §  8,  and  c.  83.  f  9* 
the  sUtutes  31  and  43  Geo.  III.,  are  not  liable  By  sUtutes  55  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  59  Geo.  lU- <^ 
to  prosecution  for  attending  or  performing  mass,  52,  and  83,  foreign  or  colonial  goods,  imported' 
or  other  ceremonies  of  the  cnurch  of  Rome,  into  Great  Britain  or  Ir^nd  ^m  each  other, 
But  the  place  must  be  certified  to  the  sessions,  shall  pay  such  duties  as  on  their  first  importa- 
and  the  minister's  name  registered.  The  Catho-  tion,  according  as  Uiey  were  imported  either  Hy 
lie  clergy  are  exetnpted  from  serving  on  juries  British  or  foreign  ships,  or  directly  or  not  oi- 
and  parochial  offices.  rectly  from  the  place  of  their  growth ;  and  u^' 

Of  the  Roman  CathoUc  20%.— Roman  Ca-    this  purpose  the  clearances  on  tiie  exportation 
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of  sach  g^oods  firom  either  coantry  to  the  other,  and  the  person  charged  may  be  apprehended 
shall  state  whether  the  original  importation  into  where  such  warrant  is^  indorsed,  and  carried  into 
the  exporting  country  was  a  British  or  foreign  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  may 
vessel,  or  directly  from  the  place  of  growth  or  require,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
not ;  the  purpose  of  these  acts  is  to  prevent  the    law. 

evasion  of  the  higher  duties  payable  on  the  In  offences  not  bailable,  the  original  warrant 
original  importation,  if  made  in  foreign  vessels,  shall  be  indorsed,  according  to  4dGeo.  III.  c  92, 
&c.  If  bailable,  the  party  shall  be  bailed  in  the 

Com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuit,  are  ex*  place  where  he  is  ap(>rehended,  by  duplicate 
empted  from  the  operation  of  the  union  acts,  so  bonds,  one  to  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  officer 
that  all  these,  except  malt,  were  declared  free  of  the  place  where  the  warrant  was  issued,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  46  the  other  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  country 
Geo.  III.  c.  97.  The  intercourse  of  malt  be-  where  the  party  is  bailed ;  and  the  penalty  may 
tween  the  two  countries  is  regulated  by  statute  be  levied  in  the  county  where  the  bond  b  taken, 
50  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  53,  and  the  countervailing  on  certificate  of  the  breach  thereof  to  the  ez- 
duties  are  ascertamed  by  the  several  acts  im-  chequer  there, 
posing  the  internal  duties.  Witnesses  may  be  served  ip  England  with 

In  1823  several  alterations  were  made  under  subpcsnas,  to  compel  appearance  in  Ireland  in 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  facilitating  the  criminal  prosecutions,  ana  may  be  served  in  Ire- 
repeal  of  the  countervailing  duties,  and  placing  land  to  compel  appearance  in  England,  45  Geo. 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  on  the  III.>  c.  92,  sect.  3, 4.  And  by  the  54  Geo.  III., 
footing  of  the  coasting  trade.  c.  186,  sect  2,  3,  it  is  provided  that  warrants 

5.  Of  taxation. — '^t  sinking  fonds^  and  the  signed  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  may 
interest  of  the  national  debt  of  each  country,  be  indorsed  and  acted  upon  in  any  part  of  the 
according  to  the  union  acts,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  united  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
each  separately.  And,  for  the  space  of  twenty  by  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  as  to  warrants  in  England 
years  after  the  union,  the  contribution  of  Great  and  Scotland ;  and  judges  in  Ireland  may  in- 
Britain  and  Ireland  towards  the  public  expendi-  dorse  Scotch  letters  of  second  deliverance,  for 
ture  in  each  year  was  directed  to  be  in  the  pro-    compelling  attendance  in  Scotland  of  witnesses, 

E>rtion  of  fifteen  to  two,  subject  to  future  regu-    in  criminal  cases,  resident  in  Ireland, 
tions. 

Under  the  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  98,  amended  by  ADDENDA. 

57  Geo.  III.,  c.  48,  one  general  consolidated    />     t  t 

fond  of  the  united  kingdom  has  been  esublished,  ^'  ^^^^"'''  J?^^^^  ^  "*  ^^  ^'  "* 
charged  indiscriminately,  whether  in  the  ex-  ti kited  A.ingdom. 

chequer  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  with  the  There  are  several  adjacent  islands  which  are 
whole  of  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  of  the  subject  to  the  crovm  of  the  united  kingdom, 
national  debts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Some  of  them,  viz.  the  Isles  of  Wight,  of  Port- 
one  joint  consolidated  national  debt,  interest  and  land,  of  Thanet,  &c.,  are  comprised  within  some 
sinking  fiind ;  with  all  other  charges  on  the  for*  neighbouring  county,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
mer  separate  consolidated  iunds;  and,  subject  to  looked  upon  as  annexed  to  the  mother  Ishmd, 
such  charges,  to  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  and  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of  England.  But  there 
the  service  of  the  united  kingdom.  are  othen  which  require  a  more  particular  con- 

Regulations  are  made  for  the  issue  of  money  sideration. 
out  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  under  warrant  of  the  The  Isle  of  Man  is  a  distinct  territory  from 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  issues  out  of  England,  and  is  not  governed  by  our  laws : 
the  treasury  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  growing  neidier  does  any  act  of  parliament  extend  to  it, 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fiind ;  and  the  unless  it  be  particularly  named  therein,  and  Uien 
balance  of  joint  contributions  between  Great  an  act  of  parliament  is  binding  there.  It  was 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  declared  to  be  cancelled,    formerly  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway.    After- 

6.  Of  the  administration  qf'juttiee, — By  the  wards  to  England,  under  John  and  Henry  III. 
statute  of  union  it  is  also  enacted  that  all  the  Subsequently  to  Scotland,  and  again  to  Eneland. 
laws  and  courts  of  each  kingdom  shall  remain  Henry  IV.,  by  risht  of  conquest,  disposed  of  it 
the  same  as  they  were  then  established,  subject  to  the  earl  of  Normumberland.  Several  changes 
to  such  alterations  by  the  united  parliament  as  of  dominion  occurred  until  the  year  1735,  when 
circumstances  may  require;  but  that  all  writs  of  the  duke  of  Athol  succeeded  to  the  tiUe,  as  heir 
error  and  appeals  shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of  earl  Derby.  Though  the  title  of  king  had 
of  lords  of  tne  united  kingdom,  except  appeals  been  long  abolished,  the  lords  of  the  island  had 
from  the  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland,  which  the  power  of  making  laws;  and  no  proce^  from 
shall  be  decided  by  a  court  of  delegates  ap-  England  was  available,  until  the  year  1765, 
pointed  by  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland.         when  the  property  in  the  island  was  purchased 

7.  Apprehention  ofcrimmak  in  one  country  for  by  the  British  government.  It  retains,  however, 
offencet  committed  in  the  other, — By  44  Geo.  III.,    its  peculiar  laws,  except  those  of  the  revenue. 

c.  92,  persons  against  whom  warrants  have  been  The  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark, 
issued  in  Ireland,  who  shall  escape  to,  or  be  in,  Alderney,  and  Iheir  appendages,  are  also 
England  or  Scotland,  or  where  persons  shall  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  king*8  writ, 
escape  from  England  or  Scotland  to  Ireland,  or  process  from  the  courts  of  Westminster,  is 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  place  where  such  tliere  of  no  force ;  but  his  commission  is.  They 
person  shall  escape  to,  shall  indorse  the  warrant,    are  not  bound  by  common  acts  of  our  parlia- 
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menty  unless  particularly  named.  All  causes  rowed  from  each  other;  for  which  reason  t!ie 
are  originally  determined  by  their  own  officers,  grammatical  construction  of  each  is  so  very  much 
the  bailiffs  and  jurats  of  the  islands ;  but  an  the  same,  that  an  Englishman  (with  a  weeks' 
appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  king  in  council,  in  preparation)  would  understand  the  laws  coU 
the  last  resort.  lected  in  their  grand  coustumier  as  well,  if  not 

For  the  law  relating  to  the  plantations  and    better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred  within  the  walb 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  East  and  West    of  Paris. 

Indies  see  Plantations  and  West  Indies.  The  Latin  which  succeeded  the  French  for  the 

entry  and  enrollment  of  pleas,  and  which  cod- 
LAW  LANGUAGE.  tinned   in  use  for  four  centuries,  answers  so 

All  law  proceedings  in  England  were  formerly    nearly  to  tlie  English  (oftentimes  word  for  word) 
written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in    that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should 
Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  arguments    generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  labncated  at 
of  the  counsel  and  the  decisions  of  the  court  were    home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than  b; 
in  the  same  barbarous  dialect:  an  evident  and    adding  Roman  terminations  to  English  words 
shameful  badge,  it  must  be  owned,  of  tyranny    Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  universal  dialed, 
and  foreign  servitude;  being  introduced  under    spread  throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of 
the  auspices  of  William  the  Norman,  and  his    the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  accommo- 
sons ;  whereby  the   ironical  observation  of  the    dated  and  moulded  to  answer  aU  the  purposes 
Roman  satirist  came  to  be  literally  verified;  that    of  the  lawyers  with  a  peculiar  exactness  and 
.Gkdlia    causidicos    docuit    facunda   Britannos.    precision.     This  is  principally  owing  to  the 
This  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;    simplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleases)  the  poverty 
who,  having  employed  his  arms  successfully  in    and  baldness  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  express 
subduing  the  crown  of  France,  thought  it  unbe-    the  ideas  of  mankind  just  as  they  arise  in  the 
teeming  the  dignity  of  the  victors  to  use  any    human  mind,  without  any  rhetorical  flourishes, 
longer  the  language  of  a  vanquished  country,    or  perplexed  ornaments  of  style;  for  it  may  be 
By  a  statute  therefore  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth    observed,  that  those  laws  and  ordinances,  of 
year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the    public  as  well  as  private  communities,  are  ge- 
future  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown,  de-    nerally    the     most    easily,  understood,    where 
fended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the    strength  and  perspicuity,  not  harmony  or  ele- 
English  tongue ;  but  be  entered  and  enrolled  in    gance    of  expression,  have    been    principally 
Latin.  In  like  manner  as  don  Alonso  X.,  king  of    consulted  in  compiling  them.    These  nortbeni 
Castile  (the  great-grand-father  ofour  Edward  III.)    nations,  or  rather  their  legislators,  though  they 
obliged  his  subjects  to  use  the  Castilian  tongue    resolved  to  make  use  of  the  I^tin  tongue  in 
in  all  legal  proceedings;  and  as  in   1286  the    promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  durable 
German  language  was  established  in  the  courts    and  more  generally  kno^vn  to  their  conquered 
of  the  empire.    And  perhaps  if  our  legblature    subjects  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialects,  yet 
had  then  directed   that  the  writs  themselves,    (either  through  choice  or  necessity)   have  ne- 
which  are  mandates  from  the  king  to  his  sub-    quently  intermixed   therein  some   words  of  a 
jects  to  perform  certain  acts  or  to  appear  at    Gothic  original ;  which  is  more  or  less  the  caie 
certain  places,  should  have  been  framea  in  the    in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  therefore  not  to 
English  language  according  to  the  rule  of  our    be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemish  in  our  Eng- 
ancient  law,   it  had   not  been  very  improper,    lish  legal  lAfinity.    The  truth  is,  what  is  geoer- 
But  the  record  or  enrollment  of  those  writs,  and    ally  denominated  law  Latin  is  in  reality  a  mere 
the  proceedings  thereon,  which  was  calculated    technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  dura- 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  was  more  serviceable    tion,  and  easy  to  be  comprehended  both  in  present 
(because  more  durable)  in  a  dead  and  immuta-    and  future  times ;  ana  on  those  accounts  best 
ble  language  than  in  any  fiux  or  living  one.    suited  to  preserve  those  memorials  which  are 
The  practisers,  however,  being  used  to  the  Nor-    intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  action.     The 
man  language,  and   therefore  imagining  they    rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from  the 
could  express  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and    earliest  ages,  while  the  more  modem  and  more 
more  concisely  in  that  than  in  any  otner,  still    elegant  structures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palroyn 
continued  to  take  their  notes  in  law  French ;    have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke  of  time, 
.and  of  course  when  these  notes  came  to  be  pub-        As  to  the  objection  of  locking  up  the  law  in 
lished  under  the  denomination  of  reports,  they    a  strange  and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little 
were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialect ;  which,    weight  with  regard  to  records,  which  few  have 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black    occasion  to  reiul,  but  such  as  do,  or  ought  to, 
letter,  has  occasioned  many  a  student  to  throw    understand  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
away  hisPlowden  and  Littleton  without  venturing        It  was  once  observed  by  the  late  lord  Ellen- 
to  attack  a  page  of  them.    And  yet  in  reality,    borough  (certainly  a  very  high  authority,  for  he 
upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  they  would  have    posseued  a  masculine  intellect  and  great  leann 
found  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  langus^e,    ing)that  it  was  to  be  lamented,  as  a  consequence 
which  differs  in  its  grammar  and  orthography  as    of  the  statute  for  rendering  the  proceedings  si 
much  from  the  modem  French,  as  the  diction  of    law  into  Eni^lish,  that  the  literature  of  the  infe* 
Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of  Addison    rior  part  of  the  profession  (by  which  he  meant 
and  Pope.     Besides,  as  the  English  and  Norman    the  attorneys  as  compared  with  the  barristers) 
languages  were  concurrently  used  by  our  ances-    had  receded  since  that  time.  It  is  however  some- 
tors  for  several  centuries  together,  the  two  idoms    what  questionable  whether  the  knowledge  of 
have  naturally  assimilated,  and  mutually  bor-    sufficient  Latin  to  understand  the  language  of 
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the  old  law  proceedings  could  be  a  very  decisive  it  is,  neqae  quid,  neque  quauturo^  neque  quale, 
test  of  literature.  Especially  when  it  is  recol-  neque  aliquia  eornm  quibus  ens  determinatur ; 
lected  that  the  pleadings  were  formerly  tran-  or  its  subsequent  explatiation  by  Adrian  Heere- 
scribed  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  not  by  boord,  wbo  assure  us  that  materia  prima  non  est 
the  attorney,  and  in  cases  wiiich  varied  from  the  corpus,  neque  per  formam  corporeitatis,  neque 
ordinary  routine  the  forms  might  be  and  pro-  per  simplicem  essentiam :  est  tamen  ens,  et 
bably  were  prepared  (as  they  are  now)  by  ser-  quidem  substantia,  licet  incompleta ;  hahetque 
geants  and  counsel,  or  by  special  pleaders,  and  actum  ex  se  entitativum,  et  simul  est  potentia 
therefore  but  a  scanty  portion  of  legal  learning  subjectiva.  The  law  therefore,  with  regard  to  its 
would  enable  an  attorney  to  pass  through  the  technical  phrases,  stands  upon  the  same  footing 
customary  practice  of  the  profession.  Iksides,  with  other  studies,  and  requests  only  the  same 
as  Blackstone  himself  says,  it  may  be  observed    indulgence. 

of  the  law  Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  This  technical  Latin  continued  in  use  from  the 
Davis  observes  of  the  law  French,  '  that  it  is  so  time  of  its  first  introduction  till  the  subversion 
very  easy  to  be  learned,  that  the  meanest  wit  of  our  ancient  constitution  under  Cromwell ; 
that  ever  came  to  the  study  of  the  law  doth  when,  among  many  other  innovations  in  the  law, 
come  to  understand  it  almost  perfectly  in  ten  some  for  the  better  and  some  for  the  worse,  the 
days  without  a  reader.'  language  of  our  records  was  altered  and  turned 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  into  English.  But,  at  the  Restoration  of  king 
with  which  the  law  abounds,  are  sufficiently  Charles,  thu novelty  was  no  longer  countenanced; 
harsh  when  Latinised  (yet  not  more  so  than  those  the  practisers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  express 
of  other  sciences),  and  may,  as  Mr.  Selden  ob-  themselves  so  concisely  or  significantly  in  any 
serves,  give  offence  *  to  some  grammarians  of  other  language  as  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  con- 
squeamish  stomachs,  who  would  rather  choose  tinned  without  any  sensible  inconvenience  till 
to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  most  useful  about  the  year  1730,  when  it  was  again  thought 
and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears  proper  that  the  proceedings  at  law  should  be 
wounded  by  the  use  of  a  word,  unknown  to  done  into  English,  and  it  was  accordingly  so  or- 
Cicero,  Sallust,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Au-  dered  by  statute  4  Geo.  11.  c.  26. 
gustan  age.*  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  must  un-  This  provision  was  made,  according  to  the 
avoidediy  happen  when  things  of  modem  use,  preamble  of  the  statute,  that  the  common  people 
of  which  the  Itomans  had  no  idea,  and  conse-    might  have    knowledge  and  understanding  of 

2uently  no  phrases  to  express  them,  come  to  be    what  was  alledged  or  done  for  and  against  them 
elivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.    It  would  puzzle    in  the  process  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and 
the  most  classical  scholar  to  find  an  appeluition,    entries  in  a  cause.    Which  purpose  Blackstone 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  constable,  a. record,  or    apprehends  has  not  been  answered ;  being  sipt, 
a  deed  of  feoffment :  it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed    he  says,  to  suspect  that  the  people  are  now,  after 
as  much  to  necessity,  as  ignorance,  that  tt.ey    so  many  years  experience,  altogether  as  ignorant 
were  styled  in  our  forensic  dialect  constabularius,    in  matters  of  law  as  before.     It  may  be  observed, 
recordum,  and  feoffamentum.    Thus  again,  an-    however,  that  the  time  at  which  the  commenta 
other  uncouth  word  of  our  ancient  laws  (for  it    ries  were  written  was  too  near  the  period  of  the 
is  unnecessary  to  defend   the  ridiculous  bar-    change,  fully  to  appreciate  the  general  advantages 
barisms  sometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of   which  in  the  process  of  time  might  be  expected 
modem  practisers)  the  substantive  murdmm  or    to  result  from  so  apparently  rational  a  course  as 
the  verb  murdrare,  however  harsh  and  unclas-    that  of  using  our  native  language  in  the  forms 
sical   it  may  seem,  was  necessarily  framed  to    of  administering  justice, 
express  a  particular  offence ;  since  no  other  word        We  cannot  indeed  by  any  means  subscribe  to 
in  being,  occidere,  interficere,  necare,  or  the  like,    the  opinion  of  the  learned  commentator,  that  the 
was  sufficient  to  express  the  intention  of  the    inconveniences  which  have  arisen  from  conduct- 
criminal,  or  quo  animo  the  act  was  perpetrated;    ing  the  law  proceedings  in  English  are  of  a  very 
and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion    formidable  nature.    *  It  may  be  true,*  as  he  says, 
of  murder  at  present  entertained  by  our  law ;    *  that  many  clerks  and  attorneys  are  hardly  able 
viz.  a  killing  with  malice  aforethought.  to  read,  much  less  to  understand  a  record  even 

A  similar  necessity  to  this  produced  a  similar  of  so  modem  a  date  as  the  reign  of  George  1/ 
effect  at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  The  ^ct  is  that  scarcely  any  member  of  the  pro- 
turned  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  oriental  fession  ever  has  occasion  either  to  read  or  under- 
empire.  They  studied  more  the  exact  and  pre-  stand  such  records,  and  when  we  are  reminded 
cise  import  of  the  wordi,  than  the  neatness  and  by  Blackstone  himself  that '  the  meanest  wit  can 
delicacy  of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  sug*  understand  it  almost  perfectly  in  ten  days,'  we 
gested  that  the  terms  of  the  law  are  not  n'ore  need  not  wonder  that  tlie  acquisition  of  it  is  de- 
numerous,  more  uncouth,  or  more  difficult  to  be  ferred  until  it  is  really  wanted,  which  it  is  at 
explained  by  a  teacher,  than  those  of  logic,  least  a  thousand  to  one  will  never  be  the  case 
physics,  and  the  whole  circle  of  Aristotle's  phi-  No  doubt  there  were  inconveniences  which  fol- 
losophy,  nay  even  of  the  politer  arts  of  archi-  lowed  this  change,  and  which  follow llmost  every 
lecture  and  its  kindred  studies,  or  the  science  of  one ;  but  which  every  year  diminishes  in  an  in* 
rhetoric  itself.  Sir  Thomas  More's  fiunous  legal  creased  proportion.  It  is  now  very  nearly  a 
question  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  century  since  the  change  took  place,  and  the  re- 
than  the  definition  which  in  his  time  the  philo-  cords  of  the  courts  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  are 
sophers  currently  gave  of  their  materia  prima,  as  little  required  now,  as  in  his  day  were  req'iired 
the  ground  work  of  all  natural  knowledge;  that    those  of  Charles  I. 
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Another  objection  of  a  more  serioas  nature,  if  to  which  every  cause  of  consequence  wasdiaim. 
it  were  well  founded,  is  '  that  it  has  much  en-  Indeed  that  age,  and  those  immediately  succeed- 
hanced  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings  :  for  ing  it,  were  the  era  of  refinement  and  subtlety, 
since  tiie  practicers  are  confined  (for  the  sake  There  is  an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul, 
of  the  stamp  duties,  which  are  thereby  considera-  that  will  ever  be  exerting  its  faculties  to  the  ut- 
bly  increased)  to  write  only  a  stated  number  of  roost  stretch,  in  whatever  employment,  by  the 
words  in  a  sheet ;  and  as  the  English  language,  accidents  of  time  and  place,  the  general  plan  of 
through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  it  much  education,  or  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  age 
more  verbose  than  the  Latin,  it  follows  that  the  and  country,  it  may  happen  to  find  itself  engaged, 
number  of  sheets  must  be  very  much  augmented  The  northern  conquerors  of  Europe  were  then 
by  the  change/  The  most  considerable  part  of  emerging  from  the  grossest  ignorance  in  point  of 
the  expense,  on  which  this  objection  is  founded,  literature ;  and  those  who  had  leisure  to  culti- 
is  now  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duties  vate  its  progress  were  such  only  as  were  dois- 
upon  law  proceedings,  which  were  forty  years  ago  tered  in  monasteries,  the  rest  being  all  soldiers 
pointed  out  and  reprehended  by  Mr.  Bentham  or  peasants.  And,  unfortunately,  the  first  rudi- 
as  an  unwarrantable  tax  upon  justice.  It  is  true  roents  of  science  which  they  imbibed  were  those 
that  some  part  of  the  difference  of  expense  be-  of  Aristotle*s  Philosophy,  conveyed  through  the 
Iween  writing  in  English  and  in  Latin  still  re-  medium  of  his  Arabian  commentators;  which 
mains,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  of  the  practitioner  were  brought  from  the  east  by  the  Saracens  into 
are  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  written  pro-  Palestine  and  Spain,  and  translated  into  barbarous 
ceedings  at  so  much  per  folio  of  seventy-two  Latin.  So  that,  although  the  materiab  upoo 
words ;  yet  we  think  no  Englishman  would  ever  which  they  were  naturally  employed,  in  the  in- 
think  of  complaining  that  it  cost  him  something  hncy  of  a  rising  state,  were  those  of  the  noblest 
more  to  have  the  plaidings,  which  involved  per-  kind ;  the  establishment  of  religion,  and  the  re- 
haps  his  highest  interests,  written  in  his  native  gulations  of  civil  polity;  yet,  having  only  such 
tongue,  than  might  have  happened  had  they  been  tools  to  work  with,  their  execution  was  trifling 
expressed  in  a  dead  language,  which  would  and  flimsy.  Roth  the  divinity  and  the  law  of 
occupy  at  least  ten  days  tolerably  to  learn !  those  times  were,  therefore,  frittered  into  logical 

It  is  true  that  the  translation  of  technical  distinctionsanddrawn  out  in  metaphysical  subtle- 
phrases  and  the  names  of  writs  and  other  process  ties  most  amazingly  artificial ;  but  which  serves  do 
were  found  to  be  so  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  vast  powers  of 
nisi  prius,auare  impedit,  fieri  facias,  habeas  cor-  the  human  intellect,  however  vainly  orpreposte- 
pus,  and  the  rest,  not  being  capable,  it  was  rously  employed.  Hence  law  in  particular,  which 
thought,  of  an  English  dress  with  any  degree  of  (being  intended  for  universal  reception)  ought 
seriousness)  that  in  two  years'  time  a  new  act  to  be  a  plain  rule  of  action,  became  a  science  of 
was  obliged  to  be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  which  the  greatest  intricacy,  especially  when  blended  with 
allows  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the  the  new  refinements  engrafted  upon  feudal  pro- 
usual  la^iguage,  and  has  thereby,  as  Sir  W.  perty  :  which  refinements  were  from  time  to  time 
Blackstone  contends,  defeated  every  purpose  of  gradually  introduced  by  the  Norman  practition- 
the  former  statute.  ers,  with  a  view  to  supersede  (as  they  did  in  a 

The  attempt  to  translate  these  technical  names  great  measure)  the  more  homely,  but  more  intel- 
literally  was  no  doubt  absurd,  but  we  cannot  ligible,  maxims  of  distributive  justice  among  the 
admit  that  the  object  of  the  writs  enumerated,  or  Saxons.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  these  scholastic 
any  other,  could  not  have  been  briefly  desismated  reformers  have  ti-ansmitted  their  dialect  and 
in  the  English  language.  If,  however,  it  be  im-  finesse  to  posterity,  so  interwoven  in  tlie  body 
possible  to  do  so,  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  no  great  of  our  legal  polity,  that  they  cannot  easily 
difficulty  to  learn  the  signification  of  the  Latin  be  taken  out  without  injury  to  th^  substance, 
term  ;  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  truly  said  Statute  after  statute  has  in  later  times  been  made 
that  <  every  purpose*  of  the  statute  has  been  de-  to  pare  off  these  troublesome  excrescences,  and 
feated,  when  we  have  the  proceedings  themselves  restore  the  common  law  to  its  pristine  simplicity 
in  English,  although  the  technical  name  of  some  and  vigor,  and  the  endeavour  has  greatly  soc- 
of  them  remains  in  its  ancient  state.  That  the  ceeded;  but  still  the  scars  are  deep  and  visible; 
people  continue  as  ignorant  of  matters  of  law  as  and  the  liberality  of  our  modem  courts  of  jus- 
Defore,  notwithstanding  the  alteration,  cannot  be  tice  is  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  un- 
entirely  correct ;  for  they  had  formerly  the  two  accountable  fictions  and  circuities  in  order  to  re- 
difficulties,  of  barbarous  language  and  technical  coverthatequitableandsubstantial  justice,  which 
phraseology  to  contend  wiA — they  have  now  for  a  long  time  was  totally  buried  under  the 
only  the  latter;  which  it  may  be  expected  will  narrow  rules  and  fanciful  niceties  of  metaphy- 
M  length  also  yield  to  the  influence  ot  reasonable  sical  and  Norman  jurisprudence. 

Lt  it  is  justly  observed  by  Sir  W.filackstone  ^^^^^  RESPECTING  GAME, 

that,  although  our  English  Justinian  obtained  a        Referring  to  the  article  Gaiie  for  an  account 

victory  over  the  French  language,  in  our  courts  of  the  property  in  animals  included  under  tmi 

of  justice  there  was  one  mischief  too  deeply  denomination,  and  for  the  reasons  on  which  we 

routed,  and  which  king  Edward  came  too  late  to  statutes  are  founded,  and  their  origin  in  the  few« 

eradicate.    Instead  of  the  plain  and  easy  method  policy,  we  may,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Wilhaw 

of  determining  suits  in  the  county  courts,  the  Blackstone,  in  treating  of  the  alterations  in  iBCse 

chicaner)-  and   subtleties  of  Norman  jurispru-  laws,  and  mentioning  franchises  granted  ofco*** 

dence  had  taken  possession  of  the  kings  courts  an  J  free  warnn,  as  well  to  presenre  the  breed  ot 
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animals,  as  to  indulge  the  subject,  obserre,  that  taking  plieasants  or  partridges  with  engines  io 
though  the  forest  laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  another  man*s  grouna,  without  license,  are  sub- 
degrees  grown  entirely  obsolete ;  yet  from  this  ject  to  a  penalty  of  £lO.  Uunting  with  spaniels, 
root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the  in  standing  com,  incurs  a  penalty,  by  23  Eliz.  c 
name  of  the  game  law,  now  arhTed  to  and  wan-  10,  of  40s.  Those  who  kill  any  pheasant,  par- 
toning  in  its  highest  vigor;  both  founded  upon  tridge,  duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are 
the  same  unreasonable  notion  of  permanent  pro-  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  20t.  for  every  fowl  and 
perty  in  wild  creatures  ;  and  both  productive  of  hare. 

the  same  tyranny  to  the  commons ;  but  with  this  2.    Of  the  teveral  qualifications  for  killing 

difference,  that  whilst  the  forest  laws  established  game. — It  may  be  in  general  sufficient  to  ob- 

one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land — the  game  serve  that  tke  qualifications  for  killing  game,  as 

laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor,  they  are  usually  called,  but  more  properly  the 

And  in  one  respect  the  ancient  law  was  much  exemptions  from  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the 

less  unreasonable  than  the  modem ;  for  the  king's  laws,  are, 

grantee  of  a  chase  or  free  warren  might  kill  At  to  oniperfy.— 1.  The  having  a  freehold  or 
game  in  every  part  of  his  franchise ;  but  now,  oopyhola  estate  of  £100  per  annum;  there  being 
tliough  a  freeholder  of  less  than  £100  a  year  is  fifrjr  times  the  property  required  to  enable  a 
forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  upon  his  own  e»-  man  to  kill  a  partridge,  even  on  his  own  land, 
tati>,  yet  nobody  else  (not  even  the  lord  of  the  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire.  2.  A  lease- 
manor,  unless  he  has  a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  hold  for  ninety-nine  years  or  for  life  of  £150 
do  it  without  committing  a  trespass  and  sub-  per  annum.  An  ecclesiastical  living  is  within 
jectiog  himself  to  an  action.  the  act.  3.  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  forest. 

Under  the  article  Game,  already  referred  to,  park,  chase,  or  warren.  4.  The  lord  of  any 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  law,  upon  the  manor  or  royalty.  5.  The  game-keeper  of  qua- 
old  principles  of  the  forest  law,  as  to  destroying  lified  lords  of  manors,  employed  solely  to  kill 
beasts  and  fowls  ranked  under  the  denomination  game  for  their  use. 

of  game.  By  that  law  all  persons  are  alike  Am  to  rJltk, — Being  the  son  and  heir  apparent 
treated  as  trespassers  and  offenders  who  have  not  of  an  esquire  (a  very  loose  and  vague  aescrip- 
authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which  is  tion),  or  person  of  superior  degree.  It  is  sin- 
royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  gular  that  whilst  the  son  of  an  esquire  is  qualified 
wanen,  or  who  have  not  at  least  a  manor  of  their  on  account  of  his  rank,  the  father  is  not  qualified 
own.  unless  he  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  property. 

Besides  the  old  remedies  against  trespassers,  Certificatei  and  deputations.— By  the  25  Geo. 

the  laws  called  tlie  game  laws  have  also  inflicted  III.  c.  50,  and  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  every  person 

additional  punishments,  which  are  chiefly  jpecu-  in  Great  Britaiup  the  royal  fiimily  excepted, 

niary,  on  persons  guilty  of  this  general  offence,  who  shall  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  en- 

unless  they  should  be  people  of  such  rank  or  gine,  for  the  taking  or  destraction  of  game 

fortune  as  tlierein  specined.  (not  acting  as  game-keeper),  shall  deliver  in  a 

For  unqualified  persons  transgressing  the  law  paper  or  account   in  writing,   containing  his 

by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  pur-  name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the 

pose,  or  having  game  in  their  custody ;  or  for  deace,  or  his  deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a 

persons,  however  qualified,  that  kill  game,  or  certificate  thereof;   and  every  such  certificate 

have  it  in  possession  at  unseasonable  times  of  shall  be  charged  with  a  stamp  duty,  amountini^ 

the  year,  or  unseasonable  hours  of  the  day  or  in  the  whole  to  £3  3i.    The  clerk  of  the  peace 

night,  on  Sundays  or  on  Christmasdays,  or  selling  is  directed  by  the  act  annually  to  deliver  to  per- 

or  exposing  it  to  sale,  there  are  various  penalties  sons  requiring  the  same,  duly  stamped,  a  certifi- 

assigned,  corporal  and  pecuniary,  by  different  cate  or  license  according  to  the  form  therein 

statutes ;   on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  mentioned,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  demand 

time,  the  justices  may  convict,  or  in  most  of  Is.  for  his  trouble,  and,  on  refusal  or  neglect  to 

them  prosecutions  may  be  carried  on  at   the  deliver  the  same,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  £20^ — 

assizes.     The  substance  of  these  statutes  will  be  Every  certificate  is  to  bear  date  the  day  when 

stated  under  their  appropriate  heads.  issued,  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of 

1 .  Of  killing  deer^  naret^  and  other  game. —  July  following. 

It  is  declared  €lony  by  the  7  and  8  Geo,  IV.  c.  Any  person  that  shall  use  any  greyhound, 

29,  to  course,  hunt,  snare,  carry  away,  kill,  or  hound,  pointer,  setting-dog,  spaniel,  or  other 

wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  wound,  any  deer  do;,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for  taking  or 

kept  in  the  enclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  killing  game,  without  a  certificate,  is  liable  to 

purlieu,  or  any  enclosed  land  where  deer  are  the  penalty  of  £20.    The  clerks  of  the  peace 

usually  kept.    The  offender  is  liable  to  transpor-  are  to  transmit  to  the  stamp  office  in  Londnn 

tation  for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  alphabetical  lists  of  the  certificates  granted  every 

years  either  with  or  without  whipping.    If  the  year  before  the  1st  of  August,  under  the  penalty 

offence  be  committed  on  the  unenclosed  part  of  of  £20.      These  lists  are  to  be  kept  in   the 

a  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  a  penalty  of  £50  may  stamp  office  in  I^ndon,  and  there  to  be  in- 

be  inflicted,  and  for  the  second  offence  the  same  spected  on  payment  of  Is.    And  the  commis- 

punishment  as  above.  Setting  engines  for  taking  sioners  of  the  stamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener 

deer,  or  pulling  down  any  fence  or  bank  en-  ineveryyear,  as  soon  as  such  lists  are  transmitted 

closing  land  where  deer  are  kept,  renders  the  to  them,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in 

offender  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20.  the  newspapers  circulating  in  each  county,  or 

According  to  11  Heniy  VII.,  c.  13,  persons  such  public  paper  as  tliey  shall  think  most  pro> 
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per.  Any  person  ic  pursuit  of  game  who  shall  Constables,  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11,  having  a  jos* 
refuse  to  produce  his  certificate,  or  to  tell  his  tice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  search  for  game  awl 
name  and  place  of  abode,  or  shall  give  any  nets  in  the  possession  of  persons  not  qualified 
false  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode,  to  to  kill  game  or  keep  nets.  Suspected  persons, 
any  person  requiring  the  same,  who  shall  have  without  lawful  occasion,  found  in  possession  of 
obtained  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  deer,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  snare  or 
£50.  engine  for  taking  deer,  forfeit  on  conviction  £20. 
Effect  of  the  certificate. — The  certificates  are  Under  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  23,  the  houses  of 
not  to  authorise  persons  to  kill  game  at  ahy  suspected  persons  may  be  searched  by  coo- 
time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any  person  stables,  autoorised  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
any  nght  to  kill  game,  unless  such  person  shall  and,  in  case  any  game  be  found,  the  offender 
be  qualified  so  to  do  by  the  law,  but  he  shall  be  may  be  apprehended,  and  if  he  do  not  give  i 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  the  act  (relating  good  account  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  how 
to  certificates)  had  not  passed.  So  that  though  he  came  by  the  game,  or  produce  the  party  of 
by  this  act,  qualified  and  unqualified  persons  are  whom  he  bought  it,  or  a  creditable  person  to 
equally  included,  yet  having  a  certificate  does  prove  the  sale,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  article 
not  give  an  unqualified  person  a  right  to  kill  of  game  a  sura  not  less  than  5s.,  nor  more  than 
game.  The  point  of  right  still  stands  upon  the  20s.,  or  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction, 
jformer  acts  of  parliament.  And  any  unqualified  not  exceeding  a  month,  nor  less  than  ten  days, 
person  killing  game  without  a  certificate  is  not  and  there  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labor, 
only  liable  to  the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  act.  Higglers,  chapmen,  innkeepers,  victuallers, 
but  also  to  all  the  former  penalties  relating  to  &c.,  having  in  their  custody  hare,  pheasant,  par- 
the  killing  of  game,  &c.  tridge,  heath-game,  &c.,  except  sent  by  some 

The  deputation  of  a  game-keeper  roust  be  re-  person  qualified  to  kill  game,  shall  bv  5  Ann. 

gistered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  such  c.  14,  forfeit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  Jt5,  to  be 

game-keeper  must  annually  take  out  a  certificate  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  their  goods,  being 

thereof,  which  certificate  is  charged  with  stamp  proved  by  one  witness  before  a  justice ;  and  for 

duties  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £l  Is.  want  of  distress  shall  be  committed  to  the  house 

Game-keepers  must  also,  within  the  space  of  of  correction  for  three  months ;  one  moiety  of 

twenty  days  next  after  their  appointment,  regis-  the  forfeiture  belongs  to  the  informer,  and  the 

ter  their  deputations,  and  take  out  a  certificate  otiier  to  the  poor. 

thereof,  in  default  of  which  they  are  liable,  in  4.  Of  offencet  during  the  niMhi,  SfC. — ^If  any 
each  instance,  to  i!ie  penalty  of  £20.  If  any  person  shall  take  or  kill  any  pheasants  or  par- 
game-keeper  who  shall  have  registered  his  de-  tridges  with  any  net  in  the  night  time,  they  sball 
putation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  by  23  £liz.,  c.  10,  forfeit  20s.  for  every  pheasant, 
shall  be  changed,  and  a  new  :ame-keeper  ap-  and  10s.  for  every  partridge  taken.  By  a  sub- 
pointed  in  his  stead,  the  first  certificate  is  de-  sequent  statute  the  penalty  for  killing  bares 
clared  null  and  void,  and  the  person  acting  during  the  night  is  £5,  or  imprisonment  in  tbe 
under  the  same,  after  notice,  is  liable  to  the  pe-  house  of  correction  for  three  months, 
nalty  of  £20.  By  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  14,  persons  convicted  of 

G^me-keepers  have  power  within  the  manors  entering  warrens  in  the  night  time,  and  taking  or 

for  which  they  are  appointed  to  seize  guns,  dogs,  kilhng  of  conies  there,  or  aiding   or  assisting 

nets,  and  engines,  kept  by  unqualified  persons  to  therein,  may  be  punished  by  transportation,  or 

destroy  game.     But  they  have  no  right  to  use  by  whipping,  fine,  or  imprisonment.    Persons 

fire  arms  for  the  capture  of  poachers,  though  convicted  on  this  act  are  not  liable  to  be  con- 

they  are  justified  in  taking  them  into  custody.  victed  under  any  former  act.    This  act  does  not 

3.  Of  tellings  purchatingj  and  potseuing  game,  extend  to  the  destroying  conies  in  the  day-time, 
— By  1  Jac.  I.  c.  17,  for  selling,  or  buying  to  on  the  sea  and  river  banks  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
sell  again,  any  hare,  pheasant,  &c.,  the  penalty  coin,  Sec.  No  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  for  da- 
is lOi.  each  hare,  &c.  mages  occasioned  by  entry  unless  they  exceed  li> 

By  the  9  Ann.  c.  25,  the  penalty  is  increased  It  is  further  enacted,  by  10  Geo.  III.  c  19, 

to  £5  against  higglers,  chapmen,  carriers,  inn-  that  if  any  person  kill  any  hare,  &c,  between 

keepers,  victuallers,  &c.,  for  selling  game,  or  of-  sun-setting  and  sun-rising,  or  use  any  guns,  &c. 

fering  the  same  to  sale  :   and  it  is  adiudged  *  an  for  destroying  game,  he  shall  for  the  first  ofience 

exposing  to  sale'  when  any  hare  or  other  game  is  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six 

found  in  a  shop,  &c.  nor  less  than  three  months.    If  guilty  of  a  se* 

The  28  Geo.  II.,  c.  12,  enacts  that  persons  cond  ofience,  after  convicticn  of  a  first,  to  be 

selling,  or  exposing  to  sale,  any  game,  are  liable  imprisoned  for  any  time  nc    exceeding  twelve 

to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  5  Ann.  c.  14,  on  months,  nor  less  than  six ;  wnd  shall  also,  either 

higglers,  &c.,  offering  game  to  sale ;  and  game  for  the  first  or  any  other  offence,  beo^ice  publicly 

found  in  the  house  or  possession  of  a  poulterer,  whipped. 


salesman,  fishmonger,  cook,  or  pastry-cook,  is        By  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  80,  persons  destroying 
deemed  exposing  thereof  to  sale.  gsime,  between  seven  at  night  and   six  in  the 

According  to  the  58  Geo.  III.,  .c.  75,  any  per-    morning,  from  the  12th  of  October  to  the  12^^  P; 


son,  whether  qualified  or  not,  who  buys  game,  February,  and  between  nine  at  night  and  four  m 

is  liable  to  forfeit  £5,  and,  for  the  discovery  of  the  morning  from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  12th 

offenders,  the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  they  re-  of  October,  or  in  the  day-time  on  Sundays  or  on 

ceive  the  reward  from  the  other  party  if  they  in-  Christmas  day,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £^^J^j^ 

form  within  six  months.  the  first  offence,  £30  for  the  second,  and  *50 
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for  the  third :  the  amount  of  which,  howeTer,  of  game  are  also  protected  hj  various  penalties, 
may  be  mitigated.     In  default  of  payment^  im-       5.  Cf  legal  oroceedings  ana  ihtir  linutatioiL — 

prisonment  for  six  or  twelve  months  may  be  By  the  26th  ot  Geo.  11.,  c.  2,  all  suits  and  ac- 

inflicted,  besides  whipping.  tions  brought  by  virtue  of  stat.  8  Geo.  I.,  for  the 

A  subsequent  statute,  57  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  in-  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  penalty,  or  sum  of 

flicts  the  penalty  of  transportation    for  seven  money,  for  offences  committed  against  any  law, 

years,  or  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  persons  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  shall  be 

found  with  offensive  weapons  with  intent  illegally  brought  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  after 

to  destroy  game  or  rabbits,  llie  3d  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  offence  committed. 

c.  114,  adds  to  this  hard  labor.  Evidence,  and  recovering  jienaZ^.— Wit- 
By  the  statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  per-  nesses  refusing  to  appear  on  summonses  from 
sons  in  the  night  time  killing  hares  or  conies  in  justices  of  the  peace,  or  appearing  and  refusing 
any  warren  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  to  give  evidence,  are  liable  to  forfeit  £10.  The 
same  offence  in  &e  day-time,  or  using  snares  or  certificates  obtained  under  deputations  are  not 
engines,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  to  be  given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game 
Offenca  during  ffrohibiledteatont  oftheyear,'-^  by  a  game-keeper  out  of  the  manor  in  respect  of 
By  7  Jac.  L,  c.  11,  pheasants  or  partridges  are  which  such  deputation  or  appointment  was 
not  to  be  taken  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  given  or  made. 

last  of  August,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a       Penalties  exceeding  £20  are  to  be  recovered 

month,  or  the  payment  of  20s.  for  each  pheasant,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  West- 

&c.,  killed.    And  by  the  9th  Ann.,  c.  25,  if  any  minster;  and  penalties  not  exceeding  £20  are 

persons  shall  drive  wild  fowls  with  nets,  between  recoverable  before  two  justices,  and  mav  be  levied 

the  1st  of  July  and  the  Ist  of  September,  they  by  distress.    The  whole  of  tiie  penalties  go  to 

shall  forfeit  5s.  for  every  fowl.  the  informer. 

The  2d  of  Geo.  III.,  c.  19,  provides  against        6.  Of  the  ieinare  of  gum,  dogs,  and  neU. — ^If 

any  person  taking,  killing,  buying  or  selling,  or  any  unqualified  person  shall  keep  a  gun  he  shall 

having  in  his  custody  any  partridge  between  the  forfeit  £lO :  and  persons  being  qiudified  may 

12th  of  February  and  the  1st  of  September,  or  take  guns  from  those  who  are  not  qualified,  and 

pheasant  between  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  break  them,  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  and  21  and  22 

of  October,  or  heath -fowl  between  the  1st  of  Ja^  Car.  II.  c.  25.    One  justice  of  peace,  upon  ex- 

nuary  and  the  20th  of  August,  or  grouse  between  amination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 

the  1st  of  September  and  the  25th  of  July  in  any  the  offender  till  he  has  paid  the  forfeiture  of  £lO. 

year.  And  persons  not  qualined  by  law  keeping  dogs. 

Black  game,  or  heath-fowl,  is  protected  under  nets,  or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  con- 

a  penalty  of  £20,  from  the  lOth  of  December  to  victed  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall 

the  20th  of  August    Red  game,  or  grouse,  has  forfeit  £5,  or  be  sent  to  the  house  ot  correction 

the  same  protection ;  and  bustards  from  the  1st  for  three  months. 

of  March  to  the  1st  of  September.    There  is  an        If  a  person  hunt  upon  the  ground  of  another, 

exception  by  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  as  to  heath-  such  other  person  cannot  justify  the  killing  of 

Stme  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  Somerset  and  his  dogs,  as  appears  by  a  case  reported  in  2 

evon,  which  may  be  taken  between  the  10th  of  Roll.  Abr.  567 ;  but  it  was  otherwise  adjudged 

December  and  the  1st  of  September.     The  eggs  in  Mich.  3  Car.  II.,  in  C.  B.  2  Cro.  44. 
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ABDUcnoil,  Fa^547. 

AccESsoRT  in  crimes,  553. 

Action  at  law,  550,  551.    In  Scotland,  689. 

Acts  of  parliament,  534. 

AnMiNiSTEATioMS,  546,  547. 

Adultery,  547. 

Alienatiico  real  property,  644. 

Aliens,  539. 

Alimony,  550. 

Allegiance,  639. 

Ancient  tennres,  641. 

APPEALS,  552. 

Army,  539. 
Arrest,  551 
Arson,  556 
Assault,  547. 

Bankruptcy,  554.  646. 

Canon  law,  634. 

Cratteu,  real,  646.    Personal,  i&. 
Child,  parent  and,  540. 
Children,  in  Scotland,  663. 
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Civil  Code,  637.    Or  Roman  law,  633. 

Clergy,  639. 

Common  Law,  foundation  of,  531.    Coorta  of,  661 

Common,  right  of,  641. 

Constables,  539. 

Contract,  title  by,  646. 

Conventional  or  municipal  law,  625. 

CoPYnoLDs,  542. 

Corporations,  639. 

Coroners,  ifr. 

Courts  in  general.  660.    Ecclesiastical,  A.    Mil« 

taiy  and  maritime,  651.    In  Scotland,  661.  662. 
Creditors,  power  of.  in  Scotland,  578. 
Crimes  agamst  the  public,  663.    Nature  of,  tft. 

Persons  responsible  for,  ih.    Prevention  of,  666. 

In  Scotland,  593. 
Criminal  Code,  563. 
Criminal  Conversation,  647. 
Crown,  injuries  proceeding  from,oraflectiiig  the,  647, 
Curators,  667. 
Curtesy,  tenant  by  the,  642. 
Customs,  general,  632.    Particalar,  638.  Title  by, 

646. 
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Damage  to  personal  property,  546 

Deeds,  544. 

Definitions  of  law,  519. 

Demoeeee,  551. 

Descent,  title  by,  543. 

Devise,  transfer  of  property  by,  545 
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Marriage,  title  by,  546.    In  Scotland,  666. 
Maxims  of  law,  535. 
Military  courts,  551. 
Minors  in  Scotland,  567. 
Misprisions,  544. 
Moral  or  natural  law,  522. 


Dispossession  of  personal  property,  548.    Freehold,    Moveable  rights,  in  Scotland,  571, 579. 


ib.    Chattels  real,  549. 
Distress,  550. 
Disturbance  of  estates,  549. 
Divorce,  550.    In  Scotland,  566. 
Dower,  542. 


Municipal  or  conventional  law,  525. 
Mdrder,  555. 


Nations,  law  of,  524.    Ofiences  against,  553. 

Natural  or  moral  law,  522. 

Navy,  539. 
SccLESiAsncAL  Courts,  550.  Fersops  in  Scotland,    Nuisance,  549. 

563. 
England,  laws  of,  531.  Maxims  of  535.  Defended,    Occupancy,  title  to  personal  property  by,  546. 


536. 
Entails,  542. 

Equity,  proceedings  in  courts  of,  552. 
Execution  in  an  action,  551. 

Per  simple,  542.    Limited,  ib. 

Felony,  553. 

Feudal  system,  541. 

Forfeiture,  title  by,  546. 

Forgery,  556. 

Foundation  of  the  laws  of  England,  531. 


Offences  against  individuals,  55<S. 

Original  writ,  650. 

Origin  of  the  laws  of  England,  631 

Overseers.  539. 

Ouster,  548. 

Parent  and  child,  540.    Injuries  to,  547. 

Parliament,  538. 

Peculiar  customarv  laws,  533. 

People,  of  the,  and  their  aUegianoe,  539. 

Personal  property,  nature  of,  545.    Title  to,  546. 


Freehold  estates,  542.    Quantity  of  interest  in,  ib.       Security,  right  of,  540.    Injuries  to,  547.  U- 

berty,  right  of,  540.    Injuries  to,  547. 
Oame,  laws  respecting,  606.    Qualification  for  kill-    Persons,  nshts  relating  to,  537.     Injuriei  rebli^ 

ing,  607.    Certificate,  608.  Selling,  ib.  Ofienoes       to,  547.    In  their  pnvate  relations,  640. 

against  the  laws,  608,  609.    Le^  proceedings    Plradings,  550. 


for.  609. 

Government,  offsnces  against,  553. 
Grants,  title  by,  546. 
Guardian  and  ward,  540. 

Habeas  corpus,  547. 

Hereditaments,  541. 

Heritable  righu  in  Scotland,  571. 

High  treason,  553. 

Holding,  different  kinds  of,  Scotland,  572. 

Homicide,  555. 

Husband  and  wife,  540.    Injuries  to,  547. 


Poor,  539.    In  Scotland,  569. 

Pr£Munire,554. 

Prrrogative,  title  by,  546. 

Prevention  of  crimes,  556. 

Procedure,  mode  of,  for  civil  injuries,  550.   For 

crimes,  558.    In  Scotland,  589. 
Process,  550. 
Property,  ori^n  of,  519.    Rights  relating  to,  540. 

Injuries  relating  to,  548.    In  Scotland,  569. 
Punishment  of  crimes,  558.    In  Scotland,  S97. 
Purchase,  title  by,  543. 

Qualification  for  killing  game,  607. 
Queen,  538. 


Real  property,  540.    Title  to,  543.    TnaMa^ 

544, 545.    Injuries  to,  548. 
Record,  transfer  of  property  by,  645. 
Redress.    See  Remediu. 


Indictment,  559. 

Individuals^  absolute  rights  of,  540. 

Injuries  relating  to  persons,  547.     Property,  548. 

International  law,  524. 

Interpretation  of  statutes,  530. 

Joint-tenancy,  543. 

Ireland,  laws  of,  before  the  Union,  600.  Since  the  Religion,  ofibnces  against,  553. 

Union,  601.  Remainders  in  estates,  543. 

Issue  in  pleadings,  551.  Remedies  for  injuries,  550.    By  the  act  of  t^ 

Judges  in  Scotland,  561 — 563.  parties,  ib.    Operation  of  law,  ib.    In  cobtu  ^ 

Judgment,  title  by,  546.    In  an  action,  552.  justice,  ifr.    In  Scotland,  589. 

Jury,  552.  Rent,  541. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  539.    In  Scotland,  563.  Revealed  law,  524. 

Reversionary  estates,  542. 

King,  his  title,  duties,  and  preroptive,  537.  Royal  Rights,  absolute,  of  individuals,  540.    ReUdnsti 

family,  councils,  and  revenue,  538.  property,  ib.     By  marriage  in  Scotland,  ^'^'> 

Heritable  in  Scotland,  570,  571.     Mofctbk  r 

Laity,  589.  Scotland,  570.    Transmission  of,  675. 
Larcrny,  556. 

Law  language,  604.  Scotland,  civil  laws  of,  560.    Criminal,  693. 

Laws  in  general,  519.    Of  the  United  Kingdom,  Servant  and  master,  540. 

England,  531.    Scotland,  560.     Ireland,  600.  Servants  in  Scotland,  568. 

Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c.,  603.   Game,  Severalty,  estates  in,  543. 

606.  Sheriffs,  539. 

Libel,  647  Special  custom,  transfer  of  property  by,  545. 

Magistrates,  subordinate,  539  State,  ofibnces  against  the,  553. 

Manslaughter,  555.  Statute  law,  public  and  private,  534. 

Master  and  servant,  540.    Injuries  to,  547.  tion  of,  ib. 

Matrimonial  injuries.  560.  Subtraction  of  renu  and  services,  649. 

Maritimb  couru,  551.  Succession,  title  by,  546. 
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Tenancy,  in  severalty,  joint,  common,  &c.,  543.  Trbaion,  553. 

By  the  curtesy,  542.    in  dower,  543.  Trespass,  549 

Tenures,  ancient,  541.  Trial,  551. 

Terms  in  estates,  limited,  conditional,  ravenionaiy.  Tutors  in  Scotland,  567.    , 

Ac..  542. 

Testaments,  546.  Wadsets,  576. 

riENDS,  in  Scotland*  578.  Ward,  guardian  and,  540. 

Tithes  541,  550.  Waste,  549. 

Title  to  real  proper^,  643.    Heritabk  property  in  Wipe  and  husband,  540. 

Scotland,  585.  Will,  546. 
Trarsperrino  real  property,  544. 


LAWERS,  an  emioent  engraver,  who  flou-  received  his  early  eaucation,  and  whence  he 

rished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  moved  to  Winchester  and   to   Corpus  Christi 

He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  is  said  to  have  College,  Oxford.    In  1781  he  graduated  M.  A., 

studied  under  Paul  Pontius,  whose  style  of  en-  and  in  1787  LL.D.     In  1797  he  was  appointed 

graving  he  often  imitated.  regius  professor  of  civil   law  at  Oxford,   and, 

Lawless  Cou rt,  a  famous  court  held  annually  through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Burke  and  earl 

at  Rochford,  in  Essex,  on  Wednesday  morning  Fitzwilliam,  became  a  member  of  the  legislature, 

after  Michaelmaft-day.    See  Rochford.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Burke,  and 

lAWN,  fi.  s.    Fr.  linon.    Fine  linen,  used  in  a  joint  editor  of  his  works.    He  contributed 

bishop's  sleeves.  to  the  probationary  odes  for  the  laureatship^  and 

Should*8t  thou  bleed,  ^^^^f  Remarks  on  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  also 

To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I'd  tear.  *  '^i^er  in  the  Annual  Register.    A  volume  of 

Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my  hair,  letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Burke  has  recently 

Prior,  appeared.    He  died  in  1807  of  n  decline. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  soleom  knell  inspire ;  Lawrbvce  (sir  Thomas),  a  distinguished  En- 

The  duties  by  the  lawn  robed  prelate  payed,  glish  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Bristol  in 

And  the  last  wor4s,  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed  t  1769.    His  hther  was  an  inn-keeper,  and  the 

TicM,  artist  very  early  exhibited  proofs  of  his  talent 

From  Ugh  life  high  characters  are  drawn,  for  the  art :  he  is  said  to  have  sketched  portraits 

A  saint  in  mpe  is  twice  a  saint  m  lawn.    Pope.  ^^^  successfully  in  his  fifth  year.    At  the  age 

Lawh,  n.  s.     Fr.  lande ;  Ital.  Span,  and  barb,  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  remained 

Lat  Itmda ;  Teut.  Sax.  and  Belg.  land.  An  open,  two  years ;  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

smooth  ground :  an  open  space  of  ground  be-  lessons  subsequently  in  Latin  and  French,  con- 

tween  woods.  stituted  his  whole  education.    His  father  would 

Betwixt  them  laaonM,  or  level  downs  and  flocks  not  even  permit  him  to  be  instructed  in  drawing, 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed.     Milton.  declaring  that  his  genius  would  be  cramped  by 

His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees,  that  the  restraint  of  rules.    Young  Lawrence,  how- 

giadually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and  foresto,  ever,  had  access  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  the 

intermixed  with  walks,  and  faiim*,  and  gar^ns.  neighboring  gentry,  in  which  he  employed  him- 

T  .     -^    J  •    I-       -«j \^^  ^i«j^  ***'  ■«"  >n  copying  historical  and  other  pieces.    In 

™rtr^"u.!n.^T»5';S3;..  '^s^. «,  p  amoved  ^  ^u..  .l.  ^,  .o„ 

Pop$.  ^^'    much   employed   in   taking   portraits    m 
Stem  beasto  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell,  *  crayon ;  and,  having  made  a  copy  of  the  Trans- 
Now  grisly  forms  shoot  o'er  the  lawnt  of  hell.    Id.  figuration,  by  Raphael,  the  Society  of  Arts  be- 
A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lavm,  stowed  on  him  their  silver  palette,  in  conse- 
W hereon  he  loved  to  bound.            C&wper,  auence  of  its  merits.    During  six  years,  he  was 
A  Lawn  is  a  spacious  plain  m  a  park,  or  ad-  »ne  sole  support  of  his  fiither  and  a  large  family, 
joining  to  a  noble  seat    The  dimensions  of  a  ^n  ^787,  the  family  removed  to  London,  and 
lawn,  in  a  large  park,  should  be  as  extensive  as  Lawrence  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal 
the  ground  will  permit ;  and  never  less  than  fifty  Academy.     His  subsequent  career  was  success- 
acres;  but,  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a  f"'  ^^^  brilliant.  He  was  elected  royal  associate 
lawn  of  ten  acies  is  sufficient :  and,  in  those  of  '"^  ^^91,  and,  on  the  death  of  sir  J.  Reynolds, 
the  largest  sire,  fifteen  acres.   The  best  situation  ^*^«  next  year,  was  made  painter  to  the  king, 
for  a  lawn  is  in  the  front  of  the  house :  and  here,  His  reputation  grew  steadily,^  and  he,  was  soon 
if  the  house  front  the  east,  it  will  be  extremely  considered  the  first  portrait  painter  of  ihe  acje 
convenient;  but  the  most  desirable  aspect  for  a  >"  England.   His  scene  from  the  Tempest  was  a 
lawn  is  that  of  the  south-east.    Some  recom-  wcicessful  attempt  at  historical  painting;   but 
mend  an  exact  square,  others  an  oblong  square,  *^**^  branch  of  the  art  receives  too  little  encou- 
some  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure.    The  ragemeiu  in  England,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
most  proper  trees  are  the  elm,  oak,  chestnut,  and  portrait  painting,  to  induce  a  successful  artist 
beech ;  and  some  clumps  of  ever-greens  inter-  '"  ^^^  '*"«t  department  to  cultivate  the  former, 
mixed  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  espe-  ^"  J  6^*»  ^e  ^as  knighted  by  the  prince  regent, 
cially  in  winter ;  the  best  sorts  are  lord  Wey-  ^^'^^  a*so  employed  him  to  take  the  likenesses  of 
mouth's  pine,  and  the  silver  and  spruce  firs.  t'»e  sovereigns,  and  the  mosi  distinguished  per- 
LAWRENCE  (French),   LL.D.,  a  learned  sons  of  their  suite.    During  their  visit  to  En- 
modem  civilian,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  where  he  gUnd,  he  finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  of 
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Prussia,  and  iwent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  teveml  How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  ansnerad ! 
years  afterwards,  to  paint  Alexander ;  thence  he  It  will  be  laid  to  m.                         /d.  " 
#ent  to  Vienna,  where  he  completed  the  portraits  ^^^  ^^^*  "Kf  ^^ 
of  the  emperor,  the  archdukes,  Mettemich,  &c.,  ^  <**«  "7  ^^  ^9  down,  and  will  do't.  Sir. 
and,  in  Rome,  painted  Pius  VIL  and  cardinal  _   .  ,                          ^^ 
GonsaUi.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  .    .,          r^r"^!^^'            ^  _•  re- 
elected president  of  the   Royal  Academy,  as  And  liqf  ma/ortfc  ,•  ^though  nnqiiee^ 
.»^^../^;  ♦«  w«»     tk;-  ^«i  k    u  1 J  *"ii  k-  A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.        Id, 
successor  to  West.    This  office  he  held  till  his  2*w  down  by  tho«e  pleasures  the  feaifiil  and  dia- 
-fil'    «■        «^curred  suddenly,  January   7,  gerous  thundei  and  lightninp.  and  then  there  wiU 
1830.    His  portraits  are  striking  likenesses,  and  b,  found  no  comparison.                            BMgL 
display  a  bold  and  free  pencil ;  but  they  are.  Another  ill  accident  is  lining  of  com  with  gnai 
particularly  his  later  ones,  chargeable  with  man-  rains  in  harvest.                Baem*»  Natural  Uintry, 
nerism,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  successful  After  the  egg  laytd,  there  b  no  further  growth  or 
in  expressting  the  nicer  shades  of  character.    In  nonrishment  Svai  the  female.              ^             Id- 
his  drawing,  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  and  A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below,  u 
finish.     His  income,  for  the  last  twenty  yeara  of  «^<*«  ^  ^^  ^"J  "  ^  '*»*«»  *"^  ^^^  *^  stnap  of 
his  life,  was  from  £10,000  to  £20,000 ;  but  he  ^^  mounted  upon  a  bridge  s»m  ordinary  vioU,  thii 
died  poor,  owing  to  his  zeal  to  pos^ss  the  fiwt-  ^  3^'  ^"^"^  •*™^  "^*  "^  ^jj^ 

S'^in'l'^ri.f  """t^                         ^"^  P"''\*^  "let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to  gs^. 

at  any  pnce.    The  personal  appearance  of  sir  ^^  ^  com  be  toa  commoS  stock  :  aid  i«  in.  t«l 

Thomas  Lawrence  was  striking  and  agreeable,  rtoied  up,  and  then  deUveied  out  in  proportion.  Id, 

His  countenance  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  There  is  a  cunning, which  we  in  England  call  the 

that  of  Canning,  and  he  was  always  pleased  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  paw ;  which  is,  when  tkftt 

when  this  resemblance  was  observed.  A  look  of  which  a  man  sa^s  to  another,  he  lajfv  it  as  if  another 

settled  melancholy  was  always  upon  his  features,  had  laid  it  to  him.                                           U, 

and  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his  manner  that  Every  breast  the  did  with  spirit  inflame, 

bespoke  an  unquiet  spirit.  Yet  stiU  fresh  projecto  la$f9d  the  grey-eyed  dam^ 

Lawhemcb,St.,  Gulp  OF,  a  gulf  which  re-  « .    :,    ,    j  ^     ,^          * ,  -^     ^^*^^ 

ceives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  formed  ^?™?^/  ^^"^  tumulte  are  not  ioU 

between  the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  "^'^  ^"^  "^  ~*~~  "^^  '^  "  'Sf/o 

eastern  shores  of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  jju  ^  ^^^^  i^^ 

of  New  Brunswick,  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  jo  ripe  and  mellow,  we  aie  b^t  stubborn  cUy. 

island  of  Cape  fireton.    It  communicates  with  Doiuu, 

Uie  Atlantic  by  three  passages,— on  the  north.  I  have  Und  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descriptioa 

by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  between  Labrador  of  the  old  known  worid.                              ^^^ 

and  Newfoundland  ;  on  the  south-east,  by  the  Let  no  sheep  there  play, 

passage  between  Cape  Ray  and  Newfoundland ;  Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  hg. 

and  by  the  gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Cape  , .           ,.„  f?'., 

Breton  from  Nova  Scotia.    The  distance  from  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ""  " 

Cape  Rosier   to  Cape    Ray   is    seventy-nine  «pon  the  altar  of  Ae  cross ;  and  so  become,  a  trai 

leagues ;  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador,  106.  "^"i?  ^^l  the  world.  .  ^       .      ^        »^  f  "^ 

lAWSONIA.    See  Alhek.  ^  ^^^*^  ^S  ^\  "*^^*^I  k"vi**^  5?  Jl  ' 

LAX  m/t  fc «  .          -V     p,     1    L        T     •  I>oth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  bemg  lend  to  sore ; 

tT^Ix^;    ^t        li   ^''    ^'     ^V"  Backwids  he  bears.                  nSniaPB  CMl  War. 

Wat  v^^^^^                                           ^-  He  that  really  kv.  these  two  thinp  to  hesrt,  the 

l^JZl                    \  ,    S^°?"^  combined ;  tjiit-  ^f  h^ip.  will  never  come  coldly  to  a  work  of 

n^rwlf                ,.      '■?'^''   hence  vague;  that conoernlnent.                                      Xhff- 

not  legally  or  morally  ngid :  as  a  substantive  I  feared  I  should  have  found 

dlarrbcea;  looseness  of  body :  laxative  is  having  A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  (^  it. 

the  power  or  tendency  to  remove  that  habit;  a  Dtakam. 

purgative ;  laxativeness,  power  of  removing  cos-  Fathers  are  wont  to  isy  up  for  their  sons, 

tiveness :  laxity  and  laxness,  state  of  being  un-  l^ou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  iay  oui  alL      inw^* 

compressed  ;  incoherent^  not  costive ;  not  precise.  Soft  on  the  floweiy  herb  I  found  me  laid.       ^^' 

LAXAS,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  South  Ame-  Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  feif 

nca.     It  was  formeriy  rich,  owing  to  its  mines;  Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey, 

but  itspopulation  is  now  greatly  reduced.  Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  Uie  roar 

LAY,  preterite  of  lie.    See  Lie.  Of  thunder,  chased  tiie  clouds,  and  IbmI  the  wum^ 

Lay,  t;.  a.  «6  n.  #.  >    Sax.  lecjan,  le^an ;  Teut.  ^ .   , 

Lay  er,  n.  i .         5  Ugan  ;  Swed.  laga  ;  Goth.  ^  ▼••^  *"**  provisions  I«d  m  large 

Uga;  Dan.  kggt.    To  place ;  deposit ;  apply  ;  ^®I  ^^  ^^^  ^\  ...        .   „       &,« 

put  down ;  prostrate ;  dispose :  hence  to  quiet  ,  ^*  ^.^  ^^^f  ^"'  r^^w'S.  W-W. 

•npposed  state  or  condition ;  to  scheme  or  con-  «  "  te«  i^Tlimffer  •  I  taoDose  it  is  the  •*"«• 

tnye;  chaige  or  allege;  impose;  enjoin;  exhibit.  SZ^oSToftTy Kight  cS'^SSfin^^^ 

It  » combined  with  a  great  number  of  preposi-  ™* ""  "      J           ^                          (j,^(. 

tions  and  adverbs :  but  some  one  of  the  aWve  And  laU  aboai  in  fight  more  busily.        ^ 

original  senses  seems  always  to  be  retained :  to  lay  Than  the  Amazonian  dame  Pentiiesile.  ^•^^'^J' 

eggs  is  to  deposit  them  :  a  lay  is  synonymous  with  When  we  began,  in  coorteoos  roanner,  to  ^3^  \ 

a  layer,  row,  or  stratum  :  it  also  s^igrifijes  a  wager,  "nkindness  unto  him,  he,  seeing  himself  confront 
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by  to  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  de- 
tiial.  but  to  joitify  hia  cruel  faliehood.         fluTiwy. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  Uud, 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

WalUr. 
Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disanns, 
Defends  ua  ill  from  Mira*8  charms  ; 
3fira  can  lay  her  beauty  6y, 
Take  no  advantage  of  the'eye, 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take. 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make.  Id, 

Tycho  Brahe  laid  out,  besides  his  time  and  indus- 
try, much  greater  sums  of  money  on  instruments 
than  any  man  we  ever  heard  of.  Boyle, 

^  You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity layt  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life.      TiUeUan, 

Kircher  layt  it  down  ss  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  deity. 

StUUng/Ugt, 
The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and  fierce- 
ness of  those  savage  nations  that  invaded  them. 

Temple. 
The  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  laid  up  in 
several  granaries.  Id, 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 
And  £nos,  nained  from  me,  the  city  call. 

Drydtn, 
At  once  the  wind  was  Udd^  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground. 

Id, 
But  nnoe  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay  \ 
The  pawn  i  profier  shall  be  full  as  good.  Jd, 

While  cumbered  with  my  dropping  cloatbs  I  lay. 
The  cruel  nation  covetous  of  prey, 
Stained  with  my  blood  the'  unhospitable  coast. 

td,  Mnad, 
They  lag  want  of  invention  to  his  charge ;  a  capi- 
tal crime.  Id, 
A  prince  who  never  disobeyed. 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  hnd. 
Nor  want,  nor  exile  with  his  duty  weighed. 

Drydoi, 
He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierced.    Id, 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by. 
Know  I  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die.     Id, 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same. 
He  lay  me  m,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 

Id, 
I  have  laid  ta  for  these,  by  rebatinj^  the  satire,  where 
justioe  would  allow  it,  fnmi  carrymg  too  sharp  an 
edffe.  Id, 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  purely  fiction :  for  I 
take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid  it  damn.      Id, 

He  louf  down  his  pipe,  and  cast  his  net,  which 
brought  him  a  very  great  draught.  VEttnnfo, 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  m  a 
petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans  in 
It.  td, 

O  bird  !  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men !  and  so 
he  layt  himself /o^  upon  the  gracefulness  of  the 
laven.  Id, 

A  dispute,  where  every  little  straw  is  Uid  hold  on, 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  ht  drawn  in  any  way, 
to  give  colour  to  the  argument,  is  advanced  with  os- 
tentation. Loekt, 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
colours,  and,  .f  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vaniah  ana 
diaappear.  td. 


If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  repent 
the  charge ;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfaction  to 
think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the'best  laid  oui. 

They,  who  so  state  a  Question,  do  no  more  but  se- 
parate and  disentangle  tne  parts  of  it,  one  from  an- 
other and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in  their 
due  order.  Id, 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land- 
holder, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of  hit 
pocket.  td. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones.     Id, 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds,  those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  atide  out  of  sight.    - 

td. 

Favourable  seasons  of  utitude  and  inclination,  be 
heedfully  laid  hold  of.  Id, 

We  nuke  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate :  blows  are 
the  proper  remedies ;  but  blows  laid  m  in  a  way  dif- 
fSerent  from  the  ordinary.  td.  on  Edaeaiion. 

It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  run  of 
dust ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing  frag- 
ment shower  of  rain  had  laid  the  dust.  Ray, 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilUfloweni  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone.    Mortimer  t  Huthandry. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better.  td. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that 
a  lay  of  wood.  Id, 

A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  fibres.  Evelyn, 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  healed. 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me. 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

PhiUpf. 
IS  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  considei 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing.  South. 

In  the  late  successful  rebellion,  how  studiously 
did  they  lag  about  them,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king  ? 

td. 
A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
aits  upon  it ;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  oi 
diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she  hyt. 

Addison, 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views. 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolished  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws.  Jd. 

Readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  whicL  may 
set  oflP  their  pemons  when  the  oloom  is  gone,  and  to 
lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old  age. 

td.  Guardian, 

My  father  never  m  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  hik  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  Id,  Cato, 

The  wan  have  laid  whole  countries  waste. 

Additomm 

Their  office  it  is  to  lof  the  business  of  the  nation 
brfore  him.  Id, 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country.  Smalridge, 

I  shall  lay  down  some  indisputable  marks  of  this 
vice,  that,  whenever  we  see  the  tokens,  we  may  con- 
clude the  plague  is  in  the  house : — let  us  hear  your 
diagnosticks.  Collier  on  Pride, 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  stnta  or 
layert,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthly  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood  in 
great  quantity,  will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

Whilst  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt.  Wgeherky, 
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For  that  look  which  does  your  people  awe, 
When  in  your  throne  and  robes  you  give  'em  law, 
Lav  it  hy  here,  and  give  a  gentler  snule.       Walksr. 

Ambitious  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career. 
Checked  by  thy  voice,  lay  down  the  sword  and  spear. 

BUtekmore's  Creation. 

There  was  eagerness  on  both  sides ;  but  this  is  hr 
from  laying  a  blot  upon  Luther.  Atterhwy, 

Till  he  Uiyt  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer.  Id, 

He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 
bi<rotry.  and  raise  confidence,  in  all  its  colours.  Id. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant,  lay  it  open  first,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano. 

WtMeman. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that,  before  the 
rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  break  in  and  cut 
thee  down.  ArinUhnot. 

Roscommon  first,  then  Mulgrave  rose,  like  light ; 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Horace,  laid  oiids. 
Informed  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 

OmnmUe. 

I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  you  a  prospect  of  your  labours.  Wake. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  encouragement.  £hat 
ve  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  per- 
'ect  unsinning  obedience.  Id, 

We  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay. 

And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay,      Pope*$  &aHtu, 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  bene- 
volence, counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for 
empires.  Pope. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays. 

For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Id, 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care  ;  for  this  is  all ; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up.  and  hoard  with  haste  . 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last.   Id, 

A  scheme  which  was  writ  some  years  since,  and 
laid  fry  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occasion.  SwU't, 

From  the  maxims  laid  down  many  may  conclude 
that  there  had  been  abuses.  Id, 

The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid  on 
so  thin,  as  not  to  obsure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the 
lines.  WatU, 

Mpny  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layen:  this 
is  to  be  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about  half 
a  foot.  MHUr. 

No  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for 
domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is  pleased  that  his 
wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other  people,  and  the  wife 
is  pleased  that  she  is  dressed.  Johnson. 

I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was 
played. 
And  the  Moro  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

Burnt, 
Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of  antipathy  be- 
tween philosophical  and  poetical  genius  *?  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  one  pernon  was  ever  eminent  for 
both.  Lucretius  layt  aside  the  poet  when  he  assumes 
the  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  when  he  assumes 
the' poet.  Beattie. 

How  many  hours  c(f  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew.         Byron, 

Lay,  n.  s.  Sax.  ley,  leaj.  See  Lea.  Pas- 
ture land  :  ground  laid  down  in  grass. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  afiowery  lay 
They  saw.  Dryd£n*t  Flower  and  Lerf, 

The  plowing  of  taye$  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
gross  ground  for  corn.  Mortimtr^t  Husbandry, 


Lay,  fi.s.  Sax.  ley,  leoS;  Ital.  /at;  Webk 
Uais;  Goth.  Uo^  from  iooy  to  sound.  AsoDgor 
poem. 

To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung, 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay, 

Fatrie  (^umu. 
Soon  he  slumbered,  fearing  not  be  harmed. 
The  whiles  with  a  loud  lay,  she  thus  him  sweetlr 
charmed.  IL 

This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming  layt.  Skakaften. 

Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  bef  soft  layt. 

MUtan. 
If  Jove*s  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  ky, 
Now  timely  sing.  Id. 

He  reached  the  nymph  with  his  harmomous  ley, 
Whom  all  bis  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

WaOer. 

On  Ceres  let  him  ckil,  and  Ceres  praise 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  latfs. 

Drydta. 
Even  gods  incline  their  ravished  ears, 
And  tune  their  own  harmonious  spheres 
To  his  immortal  layt,  Hmwi. 

Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  layt.       Ptpt, 

I  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel!  like  thee. 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen :  every  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamoured  of  thy  lay.     Ymm§. 
But  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  iav, 
Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  ami  truth, 
Whose  song  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 
Amused  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 

Beattie. 

On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ?  Byr». 

Lay,  adj,         i      Lat.  ^atcui ;  Gr.  Xooc,  ^ 
Lay'm AN, ti.t.S  people.  Belonging  to  th^"  peo- 
ple as  distinct  from  the  clergy :  one  of  the  people; 
a  painter's  image  of  a  man. 

The  say  of  the  ftither  may  no  way  pnjudge  the 
bishop's  authority,  but  it  excludes  the  assistsnoe  of 
laymen  from  their  consistories.  Bp.  Taylor. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repined, 
The  preference  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
But,  when  some  lay  preferment  Ml  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Drydi*' 

Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen't  power  at  least. 
Ana  for  their  solemn  vows  prepared  a  priest.  /<(• 
You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the  lifc 
for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  Datarii 
figure  before  you.  14,  Dvfreaut^' 

It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  I^^^* 

Lay  persons,  married  or  onmanied,  bang  docttfi 
of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  ofliciali,  &c. 

Aglige't  P**'?*- 
Laymmt  will  neither  admonish  one  another  tbsn- 
selves,  nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it. 

Qooenmtnik  of  ike  7*01^* 
Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecdesiuti^i 
landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for  J^ 
lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  lef^al,  as  that  of  • 
layman,  who  is  seldom  guil^  of  giving  >acb^^ 
ficial  bargains?  ft^* 
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Lay  Brothers,  among  the  Romanists,  pious  high  from  the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be 

but  illiterate  persons,  who  devote  themselves  in  raised  to  a  proper  height  for  it.    Some  paie  off 

some  convent  to  the  service  of  the  religions,  the  ricd,  and  others  twist  the  branch  before  they 

They  wear  a  different  habit  from  that  of  the  reli-  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  necessary.    The  end  of  the 

gious ;  but  never  enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  layer  should  be  about  a  foot  out  of  the  ground ; 

present  at  the  chapters :  nor  do  they  make  any  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied  tight  round 

other  vow  except  of  constancy  and  obedience,  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint,  or  cut 

In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  lay  sisters.  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 

The  institution  of  lay-  brothers  began  in  the  a  good  method  to  pierce  several  holes  through  it 

eleventh  century.    The  persons  on  whom  this  with  an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire, 

title  was  conferred  were  such  as  were  too  4gno-  Laying  the  Lakd,  in  navigation,  the  state  of 

rant  to  become  clerks,  and  who  therefore  applied  motion  which  increases  the  distance  from  the 

themselves  wholly  to  bodily  labor.  coast,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  smaller, 

[t  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  hence,  a  circumstance  which  evidently  arises  from  the 

that  the  laity  in  those  days  had  not,  for  the  gene-  intervening  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

rality,the  least  tincture  of  learning;  whence  also  It  is  used  in  contradiction  to  raising  the  land, 

those  came  to  be  called  clerks,  by  way  of  dis-  which  is  produced  by  the  opposite  motion  of  ap- 

tinction,  who  had  studied  a  little,  and  were  able  proach  towards  it. 

to  read.  LAY'-STALL, «.«.    From  Lay,  to  place,  or 

In  some  orders  they  are  only  retained  by  a  deposit;  and  Stall,  which  see.    A  dung-heap. 

civU  contract,  which,  however,  binds  them  for  Scaice  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 

life;  in  other  orders  they  are  to  oass.  through  For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-ttall 

four  years  of  probation,  as  among  the  Jacobins;  Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strewed  lay. 

or  seven,  as  amono;  the  Feuillants.    The  Capu-  Spetuer, 

chins  admit  none  before  nineteen  years  of  age.  LA'ZAR,  n.  t.      ^    Italian,  faaa<ire*to,  Itusa- 

The  Jesuits  call  them  coadjutors.  La'zarhouse,        /  rino.    From  Lazarus,  the 

LAYBACH,  GovEBVKEKT  OF,  one  of  the  great-  La^'aretto,          n  sick  man  of  the  Gospels ; 

est  divisions  of  Austrian  Illyria,  which  see.  It  La'zarly,  adj,       i  or  Arab,  daxar,  sick.    A 

is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Laybach,  Neustadtel,  La'zab-wort,  n.  t.  J  man  loathsome  with  di»- 

Adelsberg,  Clagenfiirt,  and  Vilhh.    Population  ease.    Lazar-house  and  lazaretto,  signify  a  house 

about  640,000.  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased ;  an  hospital. 

Laybach,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  above  go-  Lazarly,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  diseased, 

vemment,  has  a  territorial  extent  of  1423  square  m.             a.    •         .       .  l  j 

miles,  and  a  population  of  140,000.  ,  .^1^  T'  "^T  *°  T*  T'u^  T' 

w,  .u^  •  p^piAi«i.iYM  V.  *-w,wvw  j^j^  loathiome  lamrs,  by  the  hedges  lay. 

Laybach,  the  capital  of  the  division  of  Aus-  "^              FtunB  Qutene, 

trian  Illyria  of  this  name,  stonds  on  the  river  ni  be  sworn,  and  sworn  upon't.  she  never  shrewd^ 

Laybach.    It  has  a  cathedral,  town-house,  ten  any  hut  lamn,                                   Shakspean, 

churches,  two  hospitab,  a  central  school  or  uni-  The  church  of  Rome,  onto  her  four  famous  onlers 

versity,  an  observatory,  and  public  library.  Also  of  Jacobins,  Franciacaus,  Auguitins,  and  Carmelites, 

three  distinct  suburbs,  and  a  castle  on  an  emi-  hath  added  a  fifth  of  Jesuits;  and,  like  another  Je- 

nence,  which  is  used  as  a  prison.    The  manu-  rusalem,  for  those  five  leprous  Uaarljf  orders  hath 

factures  of  silks  and  woollens  are  fallen  into  ^^^^^  fi^e  porches ;  that,  if  the  water  of  any  state  he 

decay,  but  the  potteries  and  tanneries  are  thriv-  ^^^^^ed,  they  may  put  in  for  a  ^are. 

ing ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  with  Italy,  Croa-  ^P-  ^^'  *  OmtempUitumM. 

"i^n!^^  J^  T'^ .  ""^  Germany.    Population  j^^      ^^         ^     ^^  sSdTtoiKmie,  dark, 

11,000.    It  is  twenty^ight  miles  north-east  of  ^  Uaar^  it  sSmed,  where  were  laid 

^"L®«-                 ,                        .         .  ^      .  .  Numhere  of  all  diseased.                           MiUmi, 

Laybach,  X)r  Laubach,  a  nver  of  Camiola,  i  ^ja  weaiy  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life, 

which  rises  about  a  mile  west  of  Upper  Laybach,  gnd  kaan  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 

and  falls  into  the  Save.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  perfection  more  resembles  me.                    Dryden. 

almost  to  its  head,  but  forms  a  marsh  in  its  Life  he  labours  to  refine 

course.  Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 

Layers,  in  gardening,  are  tender  shoots  or  Fit  ahns  to  la%ar$,  menriful  and  "eek. 
twigs  of  trees,  laid  in  the  ground,  till,  having  PhiOipt. 
struck  root,  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  LAZARUS,  Heb.  Hitjn,  i.  e.  the  Lord's  help, 
tree,  and  become  distinct  plants.  The  propa^  a  Jew  of  Bethany,  whom  our  Saviour  raised 
gating  trees  by  layers  is  done  in  the  following  from  the  dead,  after  having  been  four  days  in  the 
manner :  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  to  be  slit  grave.  This  miracle,  with  many  peculiarly  af- 
a  little  way,  and  laid  under  the  mould  for  about  fecting  circumstances  attending  it,  is  recorded 
half  a  foot;  the  ground  should  be  first  made  very  in  John  xi.  Lazarus,  from  the  attention  paid  to 
light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they  should  be  his  sisters  by  the  Jews,  upon  his  death,  is  sup- 
gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain  easily  posed  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
in  the  position  they  are  put  in,  they  must  be  perty.  He  and  his  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary, 
pegged  aownwithwoodenhooks;the  best  season  are  recorded  to  have  been  among  the  peculiar 
lor  doing  this  is,  forever-greens,  towards  the  end  friends  of  our  Lord. 

of  August;  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  Lazarus  (St.),  or  Lazaro,  a  military  order, 

of  February     If  they  have  taken  root,  they  are  instituted  at  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  and 

to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  succeeding  whose  business  was,  to  receive  pilgrims  under 

winter,  and  planted  out    If  the  branch  is  too  their  care,  guard  them  on  the  roadr,  and  defend 
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them  from  the  insults  of  the  Saracens.    The  Or  loxv  lakes,  unconsdoiu  of  a  flood, 

knights  of  this  older,  being  driven  out  of  the  Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  erer  sleep  in  mna. 

Holy  Land  in  1253,  followed  St.  Lewis  into  ,              ,             i*an 

Fiance ;  who  put  them  into  possession  of  several  ,  ««  ^}.  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ■'"^  "  P««!» 

houses,  commanderies,  and  hospitals,  and  en-  of  something  bonie  along  by  the  «an»  caneot.  w^ 

j«v»<^  «k«  ^.j^-^itk  -«.«!«  ^Ji^\^,^,^\^A  ^^^  find  himself  move  forward:  but  unless  he  layi  his 

f  IS^-    ?o«  T,^  ample  pnvil^  and  pro.  ^^^  ^  ^^        ^^  .^^^^^^  his  speed  by  his  own 

cured  in  1255  a  bull,  from  Alexander  IV.,  con-  j^      „^^  ^  ^         ^^  ^  samTdistice  hoot 

firmmg  the  order,  and  eiving  them  permission  ^^^  ^hjch  he  U  following.                   Admntum, 

to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.    In  the  Like  eastern  kings,  a  lasy  state  they  ke^. 

year    1490   pope  Innocent  VIII.    suppressed  And  close  confined  in  their  own  palace  sleep, 

their  order,  and  united  them  to  the  order  of  St.  P«p«. 

John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  bull  issued  for  that  Latinsu  travels  so  slowly,  that  povertjr  soon  ow- 

purpose  was  not  received  in  France.    In  1572  takes  him.                                               FrmMn. 

pone  Gregory  XII.  united  those  of  the  order  in  LAZZAROVICH,  one  of  the  four  coanties 

Italy  with  that  of  St.  Maurice,  then  newly  insti-  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  in  tlie  district  of  the 

tuted  by  Emanuel  Philiber^  duke  of  Savoy.  Mouths  of  the  Catiaro.    It  forms  the  north-west 

And,  in  1606,  this  order  was  united  in  France  corner  of  the  district  of  Xuppa. 

to  that  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel,  which  LEA,  n.  s.    Sax.  lea,  ley.    See  Lay.    PSs- 

had  been  instituted  by  Henry  IV.    The  knights  tuie ;  enclosed  ground, 

of  St.  Laxarus,  and  those  of  our  Lady  of  mount  GreaUy  agast  with  this  pittions  plea ; 

Carmel,  were  allowed  to  marry,  and,  at  the  same  Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  km,    Spmtr, 

time,  to  possess  pensions  charged  upon  eccle-  Her  fallow  Uat 

siastical  livings.    The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fnmiUny 

cross  of  eight  points,  made  of  pure  gold,  edged  Doth  root  upon.                             Shakipem. 

with  white  enamel ;  the  middle,  or  nucleus,  of  Dfy  tn>  thy  harrowed  veins,  and  plonsh  torn  iau, 

the  cross  is  enamelled  crimson,  and  on   it  is  Whereofingraieful  man  with  liquinsh  draagfats, 

the  image  of  the  ble»ed  virgin  and  child  proper ;  And  morsels  unctaous,  greases  his  pure  mind.    II 

the  reverse  has  the  middle  enamelled  green,  on  Such  court  guise, 

which  is  the  figure  of  St.  Lazarus ;  between  the  As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 

rays  of  the  cross  are  four  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  With  the  mincine  Dryades. 

each  of  the  points  a  small  gold  ball.    The  cross  On  the  lawns  and  on  the  tou.        Miium, 

is  fastened  to  a  broad  crimson  riband,  and  is  worn  The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'or  the  tea. 

either  on  the  breast  or  scarf-wise.  ^^ 

LAZULI.    See  Lapis  Lazull  Lea,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  near 

LA'ZY,  c(£^'.        \      Fr.   lache ;  Goth,   lotk;  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  running  to  Hertfoid 

La'zilt,  adv.      >  Swed.  lothi,  late ;  Teut.  /as-  and  Ware,  and  afterwards  south,  dividing  Essex 

La'zimess,  n.  s.  jtig;  all,  perhaps,,  of  Latin  from  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  from  Middlesex, 

^aitiis,  relaxed.    Sluggish ;  idle ;  slow ;  feeble ;  falls  into  the  Thames  below  filackwall.    Great 

the  adverb  and  noun  corresponding.  quantities  of  com  are  brought  by  it  from  Hert- 

Oar  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  Lay  flight.  ***':?!!*i'?.^*'  London. 

Or  like  a  lasy  tiirasher  with  a  flail,  LEAD,  t- .  o.,  v.  n.  &  n.  f .  ^     Sax.  la'wui ;  Gw- 

Fall  gently  down  as  if  Uiey  struck  their  friends.  Lead'er,  n,  t.                f  leida  ;    Belg.  Ui^l 

Shakspeart.  Lead'ino,                        >TeuL   Uiten;   Dan. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  Leao'i mg-strings,        i  lede.  To  guide ;  con' 

and  not  fisll  to  work,  but  be  /osy,  and  spend  victuals.  Lead'man                     J  duct ;  pass  orspeod. 

J^ocon.  (applied  to  time) ;  introduce ;  hence  to  induce ; 

Theeastem  nations  view  the  rising  fires,  persuade;  allure;  a  lead-man  is  the  leader  or 

WhiUt  mght  shades  us.  and  UaUy  nUns.^^^  beginner  of  a  dance. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  tiieir  ili^,  ,  Knowist  thou  not  that  tiie  benynrnyte  of  eod  Uditk 

was  now  too  dull  and  Lay  an  eipedient  to  resist  tiiU  *«  to  forthmkyng.                       WieUf.  Rm,  n. 

tonent.                                                  Clartndmi.  I  wUl  jeod  on  sofUy.  aocoidmg  as  the  cattle  thil 

Whose  Uay  waters  without  motion  lay.  V»^  ^'^^  «*»  ^^  ^  children,  be  able  to  endure. 

JZomMtmim  OM.  XZZUl* 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  mj 

power  of  otiiers.  but  from  my  own  modesty  and  Ian-  go  »  j!«[o«  ^^.»  "i^  which  may  (eod  tiiem  ojii, 

neu.                                                         Dryden.  '^^  which  may  bnng  them  m.       Nvm.  zxvu.  u* 

The  hay  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep,  ,  ^  ^»^«  K»ven  him  for  a  teider  and  commander  to 

Indulge  his  sloth  and  batten  wiUi  his  sleep.    W.  *^«JP®®P*«-        ,   , .          ,              ,  ^•"**  ^'  *j 

w.*^k  k:«.  .«    1-        k      iuii     •      u-  The  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err,  ana 

cu^r^f;Sd*i/w£rs£'a^d'^;s:  tw that »»«<.. hTrd^u,^. « uj. 

or  whether  he  UaUy  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  way,  and  («< »« 

time.                                                           Loelm.  about  the  way  without  unto  the  outer  gate. 

The  towering  baid  had  sung,  in  nobler  lays,      "  ^       .  „    ,.      .         ,.     ,       ^\^lnr 

Mow  the  last  trumpet  wakes  &t  Iomm  deed.    Smik.  Then  shall  they  know  tiiat  I  am  tiie  Lord  twJ 

The  sot  cried,  lUinam  hoc  asset  laborate.  while  he  God,  which  causeUi  tiiem  to  be  W  into  ciptrnty 

fay  Umng  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.            S<mtK  »n»ng  ^  heathen.                           id  xuix.  ffi- 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laiinm,  the  unjust  ,  They  ihrurt  him  out  of  the  city,  and  Whun  m^o 

steward,  who  pleaded  Uiat  he  could  neither  dig  nor  ^  *>">w  of  the  hiU.                            lOr  w .  »• 

oeg.  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig  Would  you  lead  forth  your  armv  agsinst  the  snr- 

and  to  beg  too,  rather  then  starve.                      'r/.  my.  and  seek  him  where  ne  is  to  fight  ?      Sftemx 
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Tbert  is  a  cliff  whoM  hish  and  bcndiiig  head 
Looka  faariuUy  on  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
^nd  I'll  twaxt  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  iMiething  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need.  Skahpeare. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 

Ltd  fly  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.    Id, 

The  sweet  woman  leadi  an  ill  life  with  him. 

Id, 
Nay,  keep  vour  way,  little  gallant;  you  were 
wont  to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader.       Id, 
He  turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Isadt  antient  lords,  and  reverend  bishops,  on 
To  bloody  battles.  Id,  Henry  IV, 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  be  from  the 
heat  of  the  earth  or  sun ;  we  see  some  leading  of  this 
in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged  below. 

Bacon. 
Those  escaped  by  flight,  not  without  a  sharp  jest 
against  their  leaden,  a&rming  that,  as  they  had  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  field,  so  it  was  good  reason  they 
should  follow  them  out.  Haywatd, 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day. 
As  Hesperus  that  leadt  the  sun  his  way. 

Fiuffax, 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never. 

And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce. 
That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones. 

Ben  Jonton,    > 
He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  more 
than  led  hy  his  own  disposition,  to  any  rigour  of 
actions.  King  Charles, 

When  our  Lycians  see 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  say, 
Behold  cur  gallant  leaden.  Denkam, 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  and  then  drive 
him  into  choler,  and  then  expose  him.     Clarendon. 
So  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.       itiUom. 

He  ied  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm. 
Against  the  uncircumcised,  our  enemies : 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off.  Id,  Agonittes. 

They  being  to  lead  and  give  law,  not  to  follow  or 
receive  it.  Barrow, 

Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading  of  a 
woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great  figure. 

icnptf. 
Him,  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Jh^den. 
The  vessels  heavy-laden  put  to  sea 
With  pfotperous  gales,  a  woman  kadt  the  way. 

Id» 
Soond  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are 
grown. 
Like  lemiing'ttTmgt,  till  they  can  walk  alone.    Id. 

In  organised  bodies,  which  are  pronagated  by 
seed,  the  shape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  most  cha- 
lacteiistical  part,  that  determines  the  species. 

As  in  vegetables  and  animals,  so  in  most  other 
bodies,  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Id. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he 
might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or  pos- 
sess places.  ^.  South, 

He  left  hii  mother  t  e6aniea»  by  patent,  which 
was  a  new  Ifodify  example,  grown  Mlutjfomewhax 

fVoUon. 


'  Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  doctrines  h< 
preached,  and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the  right* 
eons.  Atterburg. 

This  distemper  is  most  incident  to  such  as  load  a 
sedentary  life.  Arbuthnot  on  Alimentt, 

What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Swift, 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaden,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employ- 
ments. Id. 

Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private  per- 
sons, upon  great  numbers  stiled  leading  men  and 
parties.  Jd, 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  Uadin^-ttritigt, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  discovered 
by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking  1  Id, 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  existence  of  things.  Watte, 

Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties. 

Uernng, 
Prosperity  is  too  apt  to  prevent  us  from  examiiung 
our  conduct,  but,  as  adversitv  leadt  us  to  think  pro- 
perly of  our  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

•  Johneon* 

Riches  are  passed  away  from  hand  to  hand. 
As  fortune,  vice,  or  folly,  may  command ; 
As  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead 
Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  succeed, 
,  So  shifting  and  so  various  is  the  plan, 
By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixed  afikirs  of  man. 

CoufpeTm 
Slow  treads  fair  Cannabis  the  breezy  strand. 
The  distaff  streams  dishevelled  in  her  hand  * 
Now  to  the  left  her  ivory  neck  inclines, 
And  leade  in  Paphian  curves  its  azure  lines. 

DartBin, 
This  account  allows,  or  rather  leade  us  to  suppose, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  going  over  Macedonia,  had  passed 
so  far  to  *he  west  as  to  come  into  those  parts  of  the 
country  whica  were  contiguous  to  Illyncum,  if  he 
did  not  enter  into  Illyricum  itself.  Paleg. 

I  am— or  rather  was — a  prince, 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 

But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 

The  like  control.  Bgron. 

But  all  the  cities  you  have  taken,  all  the  armies 
which  retreated  belore  your  leaden,  are  but  pdtry 
subjects  of  self-congratulation,  if  your  land  divides 
against  itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  executioners 
must  be  let  loose  against  your  fellow-dtiaens.    Id. 

Lead,  n.  t.  &  o.  a.    )      Sax.  lae'b.    A  metal. 

Lead'eh,  adj,  S  See  below.    To  cover 

with  lead ;  in  the  plural,  the  roof  of  a  house 
or  top  of  any  thing  covered  with  lead.  Leaden, 
made  of  lead ;  and  metaphorically  heavy ;  dull, 
stupid. 

Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered 
them ;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

Exod,  XV.  10. 

He  fashioneth  the  day  with  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over ;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace.  Eethu.  xxxviii.  30. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire ;  that  mine  own  tean 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shakepeare. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leade  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  eamestnett  to  see  him.  Id. 
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This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  fod 
The  harm  of  uaskaaned  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to's  heels.  id, 

O  murth'roiis  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  the  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick  1  Id.  Juliut  Camr, 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  as. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  pold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too.  Id.  Richard  III. 


sided  prisms,  broad  uneqaiangalar  siiG-sidea 
prisms,  six>sided  tables,  and  three-sided  ublea. 
opecular  splendent,  to  glimmering.  JLastre  me- 
tallic. Cleavage  hexah^ral.  Fragments  cubical 
Harder  than  gypsum.  Sextile  and  frangible 
Specific  gravity  7,  to  7-6.  Efferveaces  both  with 
nitrous  and  marine  acid.  In  a  crucible  it  melts 
easily  into  a  yellowish  slagg,  and  some  lead  is  com- 
monly found  reduced,  and  so  much  the  more  as 
the  ore  is  more  pyvitous,  but  mere  iron  readers 
I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly  it  refractory.  Before  the  blow-pioe,  on  charcoal, 
leads  upon  the  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed.        it  decrepitates,  but  melts  easily  witn  a  sulphureous 

Bacon,      smell,  part  sinks  into  the  charcoal ;  if  alternately 
There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right    heated  and  cooled,  itwill  atlastTanishand  leave 
hand  of  the  chair,  witn  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved    its  silver,  if  it  contains  any.    Lead  enters  into 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where  the    this  ore,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  from  forty- 
mother  sitteth.  Id.      five  to  eighty-three  per  cent    The  sulphur  is  to 
A  UadM  buUet  shot  from  one  of  these  pas    the  lead  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  eighty- 
against  »  »tone  wall,  the  space  of  twenty-four  paces    ^^  ^^j        But  the  lead  commonly  conUins 
from  It,  will  be  beaten  mto  a  thm  plate.      WiUum.      ^jj^^^  j^  ^  proportion  of  «rt>m  i  to  *.    The 
Of  lead,  some  I  can  show  you  so  like  steel,  and  so    ores  that  have  most  lustre  are  aaod  to  contain 
unlike  common  faid  ore,  that  the  workmen  caU  it    most  silver;  those  that  have  least  lustre  contain 
steel  ore.                                                   Boyfe.      ^^^^  j^^^^  unless  the  want  of  lustre   proceeds 
Lead  is  employed  for  the  refining  of  gold  and  sil-    from  decay.    According  to  Westrumb's  analysb 
ver  by  the  cupel;  hereof  is  made  common  ceruss    its  constituents  are,  lead  83,  sulphur,    16-41, 
with  vinegar ;  of  ceruss,  red  lead ;  of  plumbum  us-    silver  208.    The  following  are  the  results  of 
tum,  the  best  yellow  ochre  ;  of  lead,  and  half  as  much    Vauquelin's  examination  of  this  ore  : — 
tin,  solder  for  lead.                                       Grew, 

Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world.   Young. 

Lea.d,  in  mineralogy  and  chemistnr,  Lat.  plum- 
bum; Fr.  plomb;  Span,  plomo;  Ital.  piembo; 
Germ,  bleg;  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  color, 
very  soft,  flexible,  and    malleable,    extending 
easily  under  the  hammer  into  very  thia  plates ; 
but  its  tenacity  is  less  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  metal,  a  wire  of  the  diameter  of  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  breaking  under  a  weight  of  three 
pounds.    It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  and, 
when  heated,  gives  a  very  peculiar  smell.    Its 
specific  gravity  is  11*33,  and  it  melts  at  612% 
rendering  the  refractory  metals  also  more  fusible. 
In  a  strong  heat  it  boils,  and  emits  fiimes;  dur- 
ing which  time,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  its  oxida^ 
tion  proceeds  with  considerable  rapidity.    Lead 
is  bnttle  at  the  time  of  congelation.  In  this  state 
it  may  be  broken  to  pieces  with  a  hammer,  and 
the  cry9tallisation  of  its  internal  parts  will  exhi- 
bit an  arrangement  in  parallel  lines.    Lead  is 
not  much  altered  by  exposure  to  air  or  water, 
though  the  brightness  of  its  surface,  when  cut  or 
scraped,  very  soon  goes  ofif.     It  is  probable  that 
a  thin  stramm  of  oxide  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
which  defends  the  rest  of  the  metal  from  corrosion.        jy^^  Thomson  gives  the  fbUowing  as  the  result 

It  IS  much  doubted  whether  lead  is  ever  found    ^^  jjjg  experimente : 
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perfectly  metallic  in  a  native  state.  Specimens 
nave  been  shown  as  native  lead  from  Poland  and 
Monmouthshire,  some  of  which  are  certainly  the 
work  of  art ;  and,  although  they  are  not  all  proved 
to  be  of  this  kind,  yet,  when  we  take  into  con- 
deration  the  easy  calcination  of  this  metal  by  the 
atmosphere,  &c.,  the  existence  of  native  lead 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  at  least,  very  improbable. 

The  principal  ores  of  lead  are  the  following:-— 

Species  1.  Galena,  or  kad;  glance  bleiglani  of  This  ore  abounds  in  various  parta  of  Great 
Werner. — Color  lead-gray,  sometimes  irides-  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  particularly  i" 
cently  variegated.  Massive,  imitative,  and  crys-  Siberia  and  Geimany ;  nearly  lul  the  lead  of 
tallised  in  cubes,  octohedrons,  rectangular  four-    commerce,  indeed,  is  procured  from  galena. 
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Species  2.    Cmnpaet  galena  bley  schweif  of  It  occurs  in  ?eins»  and  is  almost  always  ae- 

Werner. — Color  lead-gray,  inclifiing  occasionally  companied  with  white-lead  ore  and  lead-giancei 

to  the  steel-gray.     Found  massive,  in  nodules,  and  usually  in  the  upper  part  of  veins,  and  in 

investing,  and  specular.     External  lustre  2,  3.  new  lead-glance  formations.    It  very  frequently 

Internal  0,  1,2.     Transparency  0.      Fracture  encrusts  lead-glance,  and  is  covered  with  white 

compact,  mostly  even,  or  inclining  to  the  flat  lead  ore,  and  sometimes  by  green  l&ui  orel  It  is 

concboidal,  seldom  discovers  striae,  or  inclines  found  in  the  lead-hills  of  Scotland,  in  different 

to  the  foliated;  sometimes  in  the  gross  slaty,  parts  of  Bohemia,   Saxony,    Salzburg,  Lower 

frafi^ments  indeterminate,  and  presents  no  dis-  Brittany,  and  in  Siberia.    Previously  to  the  ana- 

tinct  concretions.     Hardness  from  6  to  8.    Spe-  lysis  of  Lampadius,  Hauy  supposed  it  was  a 

cihc    gravity    from    6*886  to    7*444,    Gellert  phosphate  of  lead ;  and  Werner  suspected  that 

Streak,  brighter  lead-gray,  and  metallic.    Often  it  was  a  compound  of  lead,  carbonic,  «nd  sul- 

feels  somewhat  greasy,  and  stains  the  finsers.  phuric  acids. 

Effervesces  with  nitrous  acid.  In  lustre,  trao-  Species  5.  Cobaltic  lead  glance. — Color  fresh 
ture,  fragments,  and  specific  gravity,  it  differs  lead-gray.  Minutely  disseminated  in  exceed- 
much  from  the  former  species:  it  is  said  to  con-  ingly  small  crystals,  aggregated^ in  a  moss-like 
tain  no  silver,  but  often  iron  and  zinc.  The  cod-  form.  Shining  and  metallic.  Scaly  foliated, 
nexion  it  may  often  have  with  the  plumbiferoua  Opaque.  Soft  Soils  feebly.  It  communicates 
silver  ore,  which  contains  so  large  a  proportion  a  smalt-blue  color  to  glass  of  borax.  It  occus 
of  lead,  should  be  noted.  Before  the  blow-pipe  near  Clausthal  in  the  Uartz. 
it  does  not  decrepitate  so  strongly  as  the  former  Species  6.  Tfyfritmatic  lead  nar^  or  ndjihaU 
species,  but  melts  easily,  and  is  reduced  on  of  (eocf;  62n  vilno/ of  Werner.  Colors  yellowi^ 
cnarcoal  with  a  sulphureous  smell.  It  occurs  in  and  grayish-white.  Massive  and  crystallised, 
veins,  and  is  usuauly  accompanied  by  the  com-  In  the  primitive  form  the  vertical  prism  is  120^. 
mon  lead-glance.  When  tne  two  sub-species  The  principal  crystallisations  are,  an  oblique 
occur  together,  the  compact  always  forms  the  four-sided  prism,variously  bevelled  or  truncated; 
sides  of  the  vein,  awing,  probably,  to  its  having  and  a  broad  rectangular  four-sided  pyramid, 
been  in  a  less  perfect  state  of  solution.  It  is  ac-  Lustre  shining,  adamantine.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
companied  with  black  blende,  common  iron  Translucent  As  hard  as  calcareous  spar.  Streak 
pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  quartz,  and  heavy  spar,  white.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  6'3.  It  decre- 
It  is  found  m  the  lead-hills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  pitates  before  the  blow-pipe,  then  melts,  and  is 
in  Derbyshire,  in  diners  parts  of  Germany,  and  soon  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Its  const!- 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  in  Switzerland.  tuents  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  oxide  of  lead 
Species  3.  Blue  lead  ore ;  blau  hleyerz  of  Wer-  70*5,  sulphuric  acid  25*75,  water  2*25.  It  occurs 
ner.  Mine  de  plomb  bleue,  Broch.  dolor  between  in  veins  along  with  galena  at  Wanlockhead  in 
dark  indigo-blue  and  lead-gray.  Massive,  and  Dumfries-shire,  Leadhilt  Par/s  mine,  and  Pen- 
crystallised  in  regular  six-sided  prisms.    Feebly  zance. 

glimmering.     Soft.     Sectile.     Specific  gravihr  Species  7.   P^framidal  or  yellow  lead  spar^ 

5*461.    It  is  conjectured  to  be  sulphuret  of  lead,  yellow  molybdenated  lead  ore  o(  Kirwan,  ^e^ 

intermixed  with  phosphate  of  lead.    It  occurs  in  bleyerz  of  Werner.    Color  wax-yellow  or  citron- 

'  vbins.   It  has  been  found  in  Saxony  and  France.  yeUow.  Found  massive,  disseminated,  or  lamel- 

Species  4.    BUtck  lead  ore ;  tckwarz  bleyerz  of  lar,  or  crystallised  in  small  cubic  or  rlkomboidal 

Werner. — Light  or  deep  black,  often  with  some  or  octohedral  tables,  or  thin  plates,  often  cellu- 

streaks  of  red.    Found  massive,  cellular,  stalac-  larly  accumulated,  or  acicular.    Lustre  2.  Waxy. 

titic,  or  crystallised  in  small  or  minute  hexahse-  Transparency  2,  3.     Fracture  minute,  conchoi- 

dral  prisms,  generally  truncated,  and  often  so  dal.     Fjagments  3.     Hardness  from  5  to  6. 

implicated  as  to  be  difficultly  distinguished.  Ex-  Specific  gravity  of  the  massive,  much  debased 

temal  lustre  2,  3.     Internal  2, 1*5.     Metallic,  with  mild  calx,  3*800.     Streak  white.    Sulphu- 

Transparency  0.      Fracture  uneven,  or  imper-  reted  vollalkali  blackens  it    Before  the  blow- 

fectly  conchoidal,  or  intermediate.     Hardness  pipe  it  decrepitates,  and  melts  into  a  yellowish 

from  5,  6.      Brittle.     Specific   gravity  5*744,  and  blackish-gray  mass,  which  to  borax  imparts 

Brisson ;  5*77,  Gellert.      Streak  light  bluish-  a  bluish-white  color,  and,  if  nitre  be  added,  it  is 

gray.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates,  but  reduced.     It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 

melts  easily,  and  is  reauced.    By  the  experi-  though  it  often  seems  to  do  so  from  a  mixture  of 

roents  of  M.  Laumont,  it  appears  that  this  ore  mild  calx  invisibly  contained  in  it;  but,  if  it  be 

consists  chiefly  of  sulphureted  lead,  arising  from  digested  with  a  large  proportion  of  nitrous  acid, 

decayed   galenas,  and  the  red  part  from  the  the  greater  part  will  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  white 

brownisii-red  phosphoric  ore.  For  from  the  black  flakes  will  appear  difiused  through  the  solution, 

prisms  he  extracted  sulphur,  and  from  the  red  Its  constituents,  according  to  Hatchett,  are,  oxide 

part  phosphoric  acid.    According  to  Lampadius  of  lead  58*4,  molybdic  acid  38,  oxide  of  iron 

It  consists  of  2*08,  silica  0*28.    It  occurs  at  Bleiberg  in  C»- 

Lead 72  rinthia. 

Oxygen       ....      7  Species  8.   Pritmaiic  or  red  lead  $par ;  roth 

Carbonic  acid      .        .        .18  Ueyerz  of  Werner.    Color  hyacinth-r^,  ¥rith  a 

Carbon        ....      2  shade  of  yellow.    In  France  it  is  said  to  have 

been  found  massive,  but  more  generally  disse- 

99  minated  or  overlaying.     In  Siberia  it  has  hi- 

Lo«    .        •        •        .        .      1  therto  occurred  only  crystallised  in  small  acute 

—  angled  four-sided  prisms,  sometimes  smooth^ 
100 
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tometimes  longitudinally  streaked,  often  hollow^  Used  in  an  oblique  four-sided  prism^  Tarioosijr 

rarely  in  low  hexahedral  prisms,  with  two  small  truncated,  bevelled,  and  acuminated.  Splendent 

and  four  broad  sides.    These  crystals  are  often  and  adamantine.    Cleavage  threefold,    rrmctnre 

implicated  in  each  other.    External  lustre  2,  3.  conchoidal.     Transparent.    Soft.     Sextile  and 

Internal  2, 1*5.    Common.    Transparency  2,  3.  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  6'065.  It  melts 

Fracture,  if  made  crosswajrs,  foliated.  Otherwise  before  the  blow-pipe  into  an  orange  colored  glo- 

compact,  being  fine  grained,  uneven,  or  minute  bule.    Its  constituents  are,  according  to  Klap- 

conchoidal.    Fragments  2.   Hardness  5,  4.  Spe-  roth,  oxide  of  lead  85*5,  muriatic  acid  8-5,  car- 

cific  gravity  6*0269,  firisson.     Streak  and  pow-  bonic  acid  6*0.    It  is  found  n^r   Matlock  in 

der  oranse  yellow.    Does  not  effervesce  with  Derbyshire. 

acids.    The  vitriolic,  while  cold,  scarcely  or  but  Species  13.  Anetdated  ktd  ore. — Color  red- 

tlowly  affects  it    It  refuses  to  unite,  but  not  to  dish  brown.     Shining.     Fracture   concfaoidaL 

diffuse  itself  in  the  nitrous,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Opaque.     Soft  and  brittle.     Specific   gravity 

But  the  marine,  even  without  heat,  sensibly  at*  3*933.    It  gives  out  arsenical  vapo»  with  the 

tacks  it,  and  dissolves  about  one-sixteenth  of  its  blow-pipe.  It  colon  glass  of  borax  leoDon-yellow. 

wei|^t;  if  heated,  an  effervescence  is  perceived.  Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of  lead  35,  arsenic 

Treated  with  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  it  decre-  acid  25,  water  10,  oxide  of  iron  14,  silver  1*15. 

pitates,  a  small  proportion  of  the  lead  is  reduced,  silica  7,  alumina  2.    It  is  found  in  Siberia, 

but  die  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  black  slagg.  Treated  with  the  blow-pipe,  it  reddens  before 

which  to  borax  gives  a  grass^green  color  passing  it  melts,  and  retains  its  color.    It  melts  moie 

into  the  leek  green.    Its  constituents  are,  ac-  difficultly  than  phosphoreted  lead  does.    To  de- 

oording  to  Vauquelin,  oxide  of  lead  63*96,  cbro-  compose  it,  it  must  oe  heated  to  whiteness,  then 

mie  acid  36*4.    It  occurs  in  veins  of  gneiss  in  the  arsenical  acid  escapes  with  effervescence  and 

the  gold  mines  of  Beresofk  in  Siberia.  the  lead  is  reduced. 

Species  9.  Green  rhamboidal  lead  spar.  Color  Smelting  and  reduction  of  lead  ore, — The  only 

grass  green.  Occurring  imitative  or  crystallised,  ore  of  lead  purchased  in  tfie  large  way  is  galena, 

The  primitive  form  is  a  dirhomboid,  or  a  flat  and  the  method  of  treating  this  is  very  simple, 

equiangular  double  six-sided  pyramid.      The  partly  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  ore,  and 

secondary  forms  are  the  equiangular  six-sided  partly  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  the  metal 

Srism,   variously    truncated    and    acuminated,  itself,  which  therefore  will  not  admit  of  any  but 

plendent.      Fracture    uneven.      Translucent  the  most  summary  methods />f  bringing  it  into  a 

Sometimes  as  hard  as  fluor.    Brittle.     Specific  marketable  state. 

gravity  6*9  to  7*2.    It  dissolves  in  acids  without  When  first  brought  up  from  the  mine,  this  ore 

effervescence.    Its  constituents  are,  ilccording  to  is  dressed  by  women  ana  boys,  who  with  a  band 

the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  oxide  of  lead  80,  phos*  hammer  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  adhering 

phuric  acid  18,  muriatic  acid  1*62,  oxide  of  iron,  impurities,  consisting  of  blende,  iron,  pyrites, 

a  trace.    It  occurs  along  with  galena  at  Lead-  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  &c.    The  residue,  being 

hills,  and  Wanlockhead ;  at  Alston  in  Cumber-  broken  into  pieces  of  about  the  sixe  of  a  hazel 

land,  &c.  nut,  is  washed  from  all  the  adhering  clay  and 

Species   10.    Brown  rhomhoidal  lead  spar, —  dir^  and  is  then  ready  to  be  smelted.    The  ftir- 

Color  clove  brown.     Massive,  and  crystallised  nace  used  for  this  purpose  u  the  common  rever- 

in  an  equiangular  six-sided  prism ;  and  an  acute  beratory  with  a  low  arch.    A  ton  or  more  of  the 

double  three-sided  pyramid.    Glistening,  resin-  ore  is  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  frimace,  and  by 

ous.    Feebly  translucent  Streak  grayish-white,  means  of  a  pit-coal  flame  it  is  soon  brought  to  a 

Brittle.    Specific  gravity  6*91.    It  melts  before  red  heat    I^  this  state  it  is  occasionally  stirred 

the  blow-pipe,  and,  during  cooling,  shoots  into  with  iron  rakes  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the 

acicular  ci^stals.    It  dissolves  without  efferves-  action  of  the  flame,  and  facilitate  the  separation 

oence  in  nitric  acid.    Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of  the  sulphur.    In  a  short  time  the  mass  begins 

of  lead  78*58,  phosphoric  acid  19*73,  muriatic  to  acquire  a  pasty  consistence ;  upon  which  the 

add  1*65.  It  occurs  in  veins  that  traverse  gneiss,  heat  is  lowered,  and  the  ore  is  kept  at  a  dull  red 

It  is  found  at  Miess  in  Bohemia.  till  the  sulphur  is  nearly  all  got  rid  of :  the  fire 

Species  11.  White  lead  xpar,  carbonate  of  lead,  being  then  increased,  the  ore  is  brought  to  a 

Color  milk  white.  Occurring  massive,  and  crys-  state  of  perfect  fusion,  and  visibly  consists  of  two 

tallised ;  in  a  very  obliaue  four^sided  prism ;  an  fluids ;  the  lower  is  the  metallic  lead ;  the  upper 

unequiangular  aix-sidea  prism ;   acute  double  is  a  vitreous  slagg  still  holding  a  considerable 

six-sided   pyramid ;  oblique  double  four-sided  portion  of  lead,  but  mixed  with  rarious  iiApttn- 

pyramid;  long  acicular  crystals;  and  in  twin  ties.  In  this  state  of  the  process  the  fire  is  damped; 

and  triple  crystals.    Lustre  adamantine.   Frac-  and  a  few  spadefuls  of  quick-lime  are  thrown 

tore  small  conchoidal.    Translucent     Refracts  into  the  fluia  mass :  by  this  the  scoria  are  sud- 

double  in  a  high  degree.  Harder  than  calcareous  denly  solidified,  and  are  raked  to  the  side  of  the 

spar.    Brittle.    Specific  gravity  6*2  ^  to  6*6.    It  furnace.     The  tap-hole  ii  then  opened,  and  the 

dissolves  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  and  ni-  lead  runs  into  moulds  placed  to  receive  it,  when 

trie  acids.    It  yields  a  metallic  globule  with  the  it  congeals  into  oblong  masses  <»lled  pigs,  weigb- 

blow-pipe.    Its  constituents  are,  according  to  ing  al^ut  60lbs.  each. 

the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  oxide  of  lead  82,  car-  As  soon  as  the  lead  has  run  out  of  the  furnace, 

bonic  acid  16,  water  2.    It  occurs  in  veins  at  the  tap-hole  is  closed,  thescorieare  repUced  in 

Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire.  the  bra,  and,  being  duicldy  raised  to  a  glowing 

Species  12.  Comeom  lead  ore^  or  muriate  of  red  heat,  are  soon  melted.     The  greatest  part  of 

2ea</.— Color  grayish-white.    Occurring  crystal-  the  lead  that  they  contained  by  this  means  col- 
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lects  intoa  mass  at  the  bottom :  a  little  lime  is  nium.  sixtv-eigbt  of  the  peroxide  may  be  obtain- 

*hrown  in  as  before,  the  scorie  thas  rendered  ed.  It  is  tasteless,  and  with  muriatic  acid  evolves 

solid  are  rake4  vide,  aud  the  lead  which  they  chlorine.    When  heated,  oxygen  is  disengagea, 

covered  is  let  off  into  a  mould.    This  second  and  protoxide  remains.    The  red-lead  of  com- 

scoria,  though  still  holding  from  five  to  eight  merce  u  often  very  impure,  containing  yellow 

per  cent,  of  lead,  is  now  removed  from  the  hxv-  oxide,  sulphate  of  lead,  submuriate  of  lead,  and 

nace,  and  applied  to  no  purpose  but  that  of  silica. 

mending  roaas ;  the  expense  of  separating  the  Chloride  of  lead  is  formed,  either  by  placing 

last  portions  of  metal  being  more  than  the  value  lead  in  chlorine,  or  by  exposing  the  muriate  to  a 

of  the  produce.    The  lead  of  the  first  running  is  moderate  heat.  .  It  is  a  semitransparent  grayish- 

the  best :  that  procured  from  the  scoris  being  white  mass,  somewhat  like  horn,  whence  the  old 

sensibly  harder  and  less  malleable  on  account  of  name  of  plumbum  corneum.    It  is  fixed  at  a  rvd 

the  iron  that  it  contains.  heat  in  close  vessels,  but  it  evaporates  at  that 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead,  the  lead  temperature  in  the  open  air.    6y  Dr.  Davy's 

of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  analysis,  it  consists  of  chlorine  25*78  +  lead 

acid,  and  the  solution  be  decomposed  by  adding  74*22;  or  4*5  -f-  13. 

to  it,  gradually,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  iodide  is  easily  formed,  by  heating  tlie 

so  long  as  a  precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  two  constituents.    It  has  a  fine  yellow  color.   It 

which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected  precipitates  when  we  pour  hydriodate  of  potash 

on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled  water,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead, 

and  then  dried.    In  order  to  reduce  it  to  its  me-  The  salts  of  lead  have  the  protoxide  for  their 

tallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  base,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the  following 

times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  introduce  the  general  characters : — 

mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it  briskly  to  1.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  usually 

a  red  heat  give  colorless  solutions,  which  have  an  astringent 

There  are  certainly  two,  perhaps  three,  oxides  sweetish  taste, 

of  lead : — 1.  rhe  powder  precipitated  by  pot-  2.  Placed  on  charcoal  they  all  yield,  by  the 

ash  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of^  lead,  blow-pipe,  a  button  of  lead, 

being  dried,  forms  the  yellow  protoxide.    When  3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash  occasions  insolu- 

somewhat  vitrified  it  constitutes  litharge,  and,  tions  a  white  precipitate, 

combined  with  carbonic  acid,  white-lead,  or  4.  Uydrosulphuret  of  potash,  a  black  preci- 

ceruse.    It  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Uouton-  pitate. 

Labillardiere,    in  dodecahedral  white  crystals,  5.  Sulphureted  hydrogen,  a  black  precipitate, 

about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  by  slow  deposition,  6.  Gallic  acid,  and  infusion  of  galls,  a  white 

from  a  solution  of  litharge  in  soda.    Heat  vola-  precipitate. 

tilises  it.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  know  7.  A  plate  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  or  mc- 

accurately  the  composition  of  this  oxide  of  lead,  tallic  lead.                                                      ^ 

especially  in  consequence  of  its  great  influence  Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.    The  sulphuric 

in  the  analyses  of  organic  bodies.    The  mean  does  not  act  upon  it,  unless  it  be  concentrated 

of  Berzelius*s  last  experiments,  as  detailed  in  and  boiling.    Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  du- 

vol.  V.  of  the  Afhandlingar  i  Fysik,  and  trans-  ring  this  process,  and  the  acid  is  decomposed, 

lated  into  the  Ann.  of  Phil,  for  February,  1820,  When  the  distillation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  a 

gives  us  7*73  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  com-  saline  white  mass  remains,  a  small  portion  of 

bined  with  100  of  lead  in  107*73  of  the  protoxide,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the  sulphate  of 

whence  the  prime  equivalent  of  lead  comes  out  lead;  it  affords  crystals.     The  residue  of  the 

12*9366.     The  veiy  near  approach  of  this  to  13  white  mass  is  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.    It 

will  justify  us  in  adopting  tnis  round  number;  consists  of  5  acid  -h  14  protoxide, 

and  in  estimating  the  equivalent  of  the  protoxide  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  lead, 

at  14.    The  pigment  massicot  is  merely  this  The  nitrate  solution,  by  evaporation,  yields 

oxide  tetrahedral  crvstals,  which  are  white,  opaque, 

2.  When  massicot  has  been  exposed  for  about  possess  considerable  lustre,  and  have  a  specific 
forty-eight  hours  to  the  flame  of  a  reverberatory  gravity  of  4.  They  dissolve  in  7*6  parts  of  boil- 
furnace,  it  becomes  red-lead,  or  minium.  This  ing  water.  Tliey  consist  of  6*75  acid  -f- 14  pro- 
substance  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*94.    At  a  toxide ;  or  nearly  1+2. 

red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygen,  and  passes  into  vi-  A  subnitrate  may  be  formed  in  pearl-colored 

trified  protoxide.  It  consists  of  100  lead  -^  11*08  scales,  by  boiling  in  water  equal  weights  of  the 

oxygen  ;  and  it  may  be  represented  as  a  com-  nitrate  and  protoxide. 

pound  of  2  primes  of  lead  -f-  3  oxygen ;  or  of  1  A  subnitrate  of  lead  may  be  formed,  by  boil- 
prime  protoxide  -f-  1  prime  peroxide.  ing  a  solution  of  ten  parts  of  the  nitrate  on  7*8 

3.  It  upon  100  parts  of  red-lead  we  digest  of  metallic  lead.  If  mare  of  the  metal  be  used, 
nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  4*26, 92*5  parts  a  quadro-subnitrate  results.  By  saturating  one- 
will  be  dissolved,  but  7'5  of  a  dark  brown  pow-  half  of  the%xide  of  the  subnitrate,  with  the  equi- 
derwill  remain  insoluble.  This  is  the  protoxide  valent  proportion  of  sulphuric  add,  a  neutral 
of  lead,  and  consists  of  100  lead  -f  15*4  oxygen ; .  nitrate  is  formed. 

or  13  4-  2  =  15.  Muriatic  acid  acts  directly  on  lead  by  heat. 

By  passini,^  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  red-  oxidizing  it,  and  disso.*ving  part  of  its  oxide, 

lead  diffused  in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution.  The  acetic  acid  dissolves  lead  and  its  oxides; 

which  yields  by  potash  an  abundant  precipitate  though  probably  the  access  of  air  may  be  neces- 

of  the  broHn  oxifle  of  lead.    From  100  of  mi-  sary  to  the  solution  of  the  metal  itself  lu  this  acid 
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White-lead,  or  cenise,  is  made  by  rolling  leaden  Chromate  of  potash  will  ftrow  down  from  satur- 
plates  spirally  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  space  of  nine  solutions  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  powder, 
about  an  inch  between  each  coil,  and  placing  Bnrgundy  wine,  and  all  such  as  contain  tartar  will 
them  vertically  in  earthen  pots,  at  the  bottom  of  not  hold  lead  in  solution,  in  consequence  of  the 
which  is  some  good  vinegar.  The  pots  are  to  be  insolubility  of  the  tartrate, 
covered,  and  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  The  proper  counter-poi&on  for  a  dangerDui 
gentle  heat  in  a  sand  bath,  or  by  bedding  them  dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is  solution  of  Epsom  or 
m  dung.  The  vapor  of  the  vinegar,  assisted  by  Glauber  salt,  liberally  swallowed ;  either  of 
the  tendency  of  the  lead  to  combine  with  the  which  medicines  instantly  converts  the  poisonous 
oxygen  which  is  present,  corrodes  the  lead,  and  acetate  of  lead  into  the  inert  and  innoxious  sal- 
converts  the  external  portion  into  a  white  sub-  phate.  The  sulphuret  of  potash,  so  much  extoU- 
stance,  which  comes  off  in  flakes,  when  the  lead  ed  by  Navier,  instead  of  being  In  antidote,  acts 
is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus  treated  repeat-  itself  as  a  poison  on  the  stomach, 
edly,  until  they  are  corroded  through.  Ceruse  is  Oils  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  become 
the  only  white  used  in  oil  paintings.  Common-  thick  and  consistent ;  in  which  state  they  are 
ly  it  Ls  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  used  as  the  basis  of  plasters,  cements  for  water- 
Mops.    It  may  be  dissolved  without  difficulty  works,  paints,  &c. 

in  the  acetic  acid,  and  affords  a  crystalUsable  salt.        Sulphur  readUy  dissolves  lead  in  the  dry  way, 

called  sugar  of  lead  from  its  sweet  taste.    This,  and  produces  a  brittle  compound,  of  a  deep  gray 

like  all  the  preparations  of  lead,  is  a  deadly  poi-  color  and  brilliant  appearance,  which  is  mach 

son.    The  common  sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate ;  less  fusible  than  lead  itself;  a  property  which  is 

and  Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling  litharge  common  to  all  the  com'binations  or  sulphur  with 

in  vinegar,  a  subacetate.    The  power  of  this  salt,  the  more  fusible  metals. 
as  a  coagulator  of  mucus,  is  superior  to  the  other.       The  phosphoric  acid  exposed  to  heat,  together 

If  a  bit  of  zinc  be  suspendea  by  brass  or  iron  with  charcoal  and  lead,  becomes  conrerted  into 

wire,  or  a  thread,  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  the  phosphorus,  which   combines   with  the  metal, 

acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  and  form  This  combination  does  not  greatly  differ  from 

an  arbor  Satumi.  ordinary  lead ;  it  is  malleable^  and  easily  cut  with 

The  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually  crys-  a  knife :  but  it  loses  its  brilliancy  more  speedily* 

tallised  in  needles,  which  have  a  silky  appear-  than  pure  lead ;  and  when  fused  upon  cnarcoal 

ance.     They  are    flat  four-sided  prisms  with  with  the  blow-pipe  the  phosphorus  bliiDS,  and 

dihedral  sulthmits.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2'345,  leaves  the  lead  oehind. 

It  is  soluble  in  three  and  a  half  times  its  weight       Litharge  fused  with  common  salt  decomposel 

of  cold  water,  and  in  somewhat  less  of  boiling  it;  the  lead  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 

water.     Its  constituents  are  26*96  acid  -f-  58'71  forms  a  yellow  compound,  used  as  a  pigmeou 

base  -f  14-82  water. — Berzelius.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  humid 

Acetate  and  subacetate  of  \ead  in  solution,  way,  if  common  salt  be  macerated  with  lithaige; 

have  been  used  as  external  applications  to  in-  and  the  solution  will  contain  caustic  alkalL 
flamed  surfaces,  and  scrofulous  sores,  and  as  eye-        Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.    Gold 

washes.    In  some  extreme  cases  of  haemorrhagy  and  silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a  slifffat  red-heat 

from  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and  uterus,  the  for-  Both  these  metals  are  said  to  be  rendered  brittle 

mer  salt  has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely  and  in  by  a  small  admixture  of  lead,  though  lead  it<eU 

minute  doses,  as  a  corrugant  or  astringent.    The  is  rendered  more  ductile  by  a  small  quantity  of 

colic  of  the  painters,  and  that  formerly  prevalent  them.    Platina  forms  a  brittle  compound  with 

in  certain  counties  of  £ngland,  from  the  lead  lead ;  mercury  amalgamates  vrith  it ;  but  the  lead 

tised  in  the  cyder  presses,  show  the  very  delete-  is  separated  from  the  mercury  by  agitation,  in  th< 

'riousoperationoftne  oxide,  or  salts  of  this  metal,  form  of  an  impalpable  black  powder,  oxygen 
when  habitually  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  '  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed.    Copper  and 

minutest  quantities  at  a  time.    Contraction  of  lead  do  not  unite  hut  with  a  strong  heat.  If  lead 

the  thumbs,  paralysis  of  the  hand,  or  even  of  the  be  heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon  dis- 

extremities,  nave  not  unfrequently  supervened,  solves  pieces  of  copper  thrown  into  it ;  the  mis-* 

A  course  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  waters,  laxa-  ture,  when  cold,  is  brittle.    The  union  of  the^e 

tives,  of  which  sulphur,  castor-oil,  sulphate  of  two  metals  is  remarkably  slight ;  for,  upon  ei- 

magnesia,  or  calomel,  should  be  preferred,  a  posing  the  mass  to  a  heat  no  greater  than  that 

mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and  electricity,  in  which  l^ad  melts,  the  lead  almost  entirely  rma 

are  the  appropriate  remedies.  off  by  itself.    This  process  is  called  eliquation. 

Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweetened  The  coarser  sorts  of  lead,  which  owe  their  brittle- 

them,  when  acescent,  with  litharge  or  its  salts,  ness  and  granulated  texture  to  an  admixture  of 

This  deleterious  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  copper,  throw  it  up  to  the  .sur&ce  on  being 

sulphureted  hydrogen  water,  which  will  throw  melted  by  a  small  heat.     Iron  does  not  unite 

down  the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  dark  ^rown  sul-  with  lead,  as  long  as  both  substances  retain  their 

phuret    Or  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  metallic  form.    Tin  unites  very  easily  with  this 

a  very  delicate  test,  may  be  employed  to  preci-  metal,  and  forms  a  compound,  which  is  much 

pitate  the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  white  carbonate;  more  fusible  than  lead  by  itself,  and  is,  for  this 

which,  on  being  washed  and  digested  with  sul-  reason,  used  as  a  solder  for  lead.    Two  P®'^  ?* 

phureted  hydrogen  water,  will  instantly  become  lead  and  one  of  tin  form  an  alloy  more  fusible 

olack.    If  the  white  precipitate  be  gently  heated  than  either  metal  alone :  this  is  the  solder  of  the 

U  will  become  yellow,  and  on  charcoal,  before  plumbers.    Bismuth  combines  readily  with  lead, 

the  blowpipe,  it  will  yield  a  globule  of  lead,  and  ilffords  a  metal  of  a  fine  close  grain,  but  vet) 
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brittle.  A  mixture  of  eight  parts  .bismuth,  five 
lead,  and  three  tin,  will  melt  in  a  heat  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  water  to  boil.  Antimony  forms 
a  brittle  alloy  with  lead.  Nickel,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc,  do  not  unite  with  lead  by  fusion. 
The  alloys  in  any  proportion  have  the  singular 
property  of  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
mean,  the  very  contrary  ot  which  is  observed  in 
most  other  compounds  of  metals.  The  following 
is  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Hatchett  exhibiting  these 
facts : — 


Meuls. 

Grains. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of  Alloy 

Bulk 

before 

Union. 

Bulk 

after 

Union. 

Ex. 
pan- 
sion. 

5 
6 

22 

1 

35 
57 
31 

;  Gold 
Lead 

442 
38 

IB-OS 

1000 

1005 

Gold 

442 
19 
19 

17-765 

1000 

1006 

Gold 

442 

30 

8 

17-312 

1000 

1022 

Gold 

442 
34 

4 

17032 

1000 

1035 

Gold 

442 
37-5 
•5 

16-627 

1000 

1057 

[  Gold 

442 
37-75 
•25 

17-039 

1000 

1031 

Lead,  Red.    See  Mimium. 

Lead,  White.    See  White  Lead. 

Lead,  Black.    See  Plumbago. 

Lead,  or  Hand  Lead,  in  maritime  affairs. 
Fr.  petit  plomb  de  sonde.  An  instrument  for 
discovering  the  depth  of  water :  it  is  composed 
of  a  large  piece  of  lead,  from  seven  to  ten 
pounds  weignt,  and  attached,  by  means  of  a 
itiap,  to  a  long  line  called  the  lead- 
line. It  is  shaped  like  the  diagram, 
having  a  hole  in  the  upper  extremity, 
hrough  which  is  reeVea  a  gromet  a, 
being  well  served  ov^rtokeep  it  from 
chafing ;  and  the  lower  extremity  is 
hollowed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
armed  (filled  with  tallow),  to  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  ground  you  strike 
foundings  on.  In  the  end  of  the  lead- 
line there  is  a  long  eye 'spliced,  which 
is  also  served  over.  The  eye  is  reefed 
through  the  gromet  and  taken  over  the 
lead,  being  thus  secured.  This  line 
is  about  twenty  fathoms  in  length, 
and  particularly  marked  as  follows : 
at  the  distance  of  two  and  three 
fathoms,  a  piece  of  black  leather  is 
thrust  through  the  strands — at  five 
fathoms,  a  white  rag — at  seven  fa- 
thoms, a  red  one — at  ten  and  thirteen,  black 
leather ;  and  at  seventeen,  a  red  rag. 


Deep'Sea  Lead.  Fr.  grand  plomb  de  sonde. 
A  lead  of  a  larger  size,  being  from  twenty-fire  to 
thirty  pounds  weight,  is  attached  to  a  much 
longer  line,  and  shaped  like  the  former. 

LEADHILLS,  mountains  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  and  district  of  Clydesdale, 
abounding  with  the  most  famous  and  ancient 
lead  mines  in  that  kingdom,  the  lead  ores  having 
been  first  discovered  in  1513.  In  the  summit  of 
these  mountains  gold  has  also  been  found.  The 
lead  ore  afibrds  a  portion  of  silver;  and  the 
chief  business  is  carried  on  by  the  Scots  Mining 
Conipany,  who  farm  the  hills  from  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun,  the  latter  receiving  every  sixth  bar 
of  lead  as  a  rental.  The  number  of  bars  annually 
cast  amounts  to  about  18,000. 

Leadhills  is  a  village  on  one  of  the  above 
mountains,  by  some  said  to  be  the  higiiest  human 
habitation  in  Great  Britain.  Here  reside  many 
hundreds  of  miners  with  their  families,  and  have  a 
public  library  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  their  little  community.  They  labor  in  the  mines 
about  six  hours  only  in  the  twenty-four ;  and 
'  Nothing,'  says  Mr.  Pennant,  '  can  eaual  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  country  round.  Nei- 
ther tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  verdure,  nor  picturesque 
rock,  appear  to  amuse  the  eye.  The  spectator 
must  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  these  mountains 
for  entertainment.'  But  a  few  spots  have  been 
made  to  produce  com  and  potatoes.  The  veins 
of  lead  lie  mostly  north  and  south,  and  their 
thickness>  which  seldom  exceeds  forty  feet,  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts.  Some  have  been 
found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fathoms  of  the 
surface ;  others  sink  to  the  depth  of  ninety  fa- 
thoms. The  lead  is  all  sent  to  Leith,  where  it 
has  the  privilege  of  being  exported  free  of  duty. 
The  scanty  pasture  of  this  barren  region  feeds 
some  sheep  and  cattle  ;  but  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mines  often  perish  by  drinking 
of  the  water  in  which  the  ore  has  been  washed. 
Population  about  1000. 

LEAF,  n.  J.  &  V.  n.'\     Sax.  leap ;  Goth,  lauf; 

Leaf'less,  adj.        f  Danish,  lev.    The  loose 

Leaf'y,  I  green  part  of  a  plant; 

Lea'vy.  3 the  petal  of  a  flower; 

foliage ;  any  tning  foliated,  or  beaten  thin ;  any 
thing  broad,  fiat,  and  open;  hence  part  of  a 
book  (containing  two  pages) ;  a  broad  door,  or 
part  of  folding-doors ;  tlie  flap  of  a  table,  &c. 
To  leaf  is  to  come  into,  or  bear  leaves.  Leafless 
is  destitute  of  leaves:  leafy  and  leavy,  full  of 
them. 

And  the  Ueuyi  of  the  tree  ben  to  heeithe  of  folkis. 

Wicltf,  Apoe.  xxii. 
And  they  sewed  fig  leavei  together,  and  made 
themselves  aprons.  Gen,  iii.  7. 

The  two  Uttvet  of  the  one  door  were  folding. 

1  Kings, 
Now,  fair  Madame !  quod  I, 
(li  I  durst  ask)  what  is  the  cause  and  why 
That  knightis  have  the  ensigne  of  honour 
Rather  by  the  Irfe  than  by  the  flour  1 

Chaucer 
Happy,  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  hands 
Shall  handle  you.  Spenter, 

This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leavet  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

ShaMtpeart. 
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The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so. 
Since  summer  fint  was  Itafy,  Id, 

Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw  down. 
And  show  like  those  you  are.  Id. 

Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire,  as  parch- 
ment, kavet,  roots,  and  clay;  and  so  doth  time 
arefjr.  Baeon, 

^even  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be  of 
so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  let/  silver,  and  then  the 
melter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen  pence 
halfpenny  farthing.  Camden. 

Leaf  ^Id,  that  flies  in  the  air  as  light  as  down,  is 
as  truly  gold  as  that  in  an  ingot.  Digby, 

What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  yon  thus : 
—  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth.  MUton. 

Most  trees  fall  oflT  the  leavet  at  autumn ;  and,  if  not 
kept  back  by  cold,  would  leafibont  the  sobtice. 

Browne, 
Stiephon,  with  leavy  twin  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  msJde  on  temples  for  to  wear. 
For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsuntide  to  bear.    &dney. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne 
by  his  flraft  the  same  year  in  which  his  incision  is 
made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds ;  whereas,  if  it 
were  only  leaf  buds,  it  will  not  bear  fniit  till  the 
second  season.  BoyU. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant  view, 
ought  to  make  but  one  mass ;  as  the  leave*  on  the 
trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea.  Dryden. 

Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread, 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air. 
Perched  on  the  boughs.      Id»  Flower  and  Leaf. 
Bare  honesty,   without  some  other  adornment, 
bebg  looked  on  as  a  leafUet  tree,  nobody  will  take 
himself  to  its  shelter.       Oooemment  of  the  Tongue. 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafleu  trees  o*ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade. 

Pope. 
Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part. 
And  think  tiiou  seest  my  owner's  neart 
Scrawled  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

Ofttimes  its  Uavee  of  scarlet  hue 

A  golden  ed^n^  boast: 
And,  opened,  it  displays  to  view 
Twelve  pages  at  tne  most.         Cowper. 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  gnefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  !  Bums, 

Again  rei Dicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 

All  freshly  steeped  in  morning  dews.       Id. 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatched. 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  : 
And  yet  it  were  a  ^^reater  grief 
To  watch  it  withenne  leaf  by  leaf 

Than  see  it  plucked  to-day ; 
A  lovely  beins ,  scarcely  formed  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  Icomi  yet  folded. 

Byron. 

Leaf  is  defined  by  Miller, '  a  part  of  a  plant 
extended  into  length  and  breadth  in  such  aman- 
oer  as  to  have  one  side  distinguishable  from  the 
other.'  LioQisus  defines  leaves  '  the  organs  of 
motion,  or  muscles  of  the  plant.'  The  leaves 
are  not  merely  ornamental  to  plants ;  they  serve 
very  useful  purposes,  and  make  part  of  the 
orsrans  of  vegetation.  Most  plants,  especially 
trees,  are  furnished  with  leaves ;  n  musnrooms, 
and  shrubby  horse-tail,  they  are  totally  wanting. 
]  iidwig  defines  leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular 
()rocesses  of  the  plant,   which  are  of  various 


figures,  but  generally  extended  into  a  plain  mem- 
branaceous or  skinny  substance.    They  are  of  a 
deeper  green  than  the  foot-stalks  on  which  tbey 
stand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  stalk,  among  which,  in  several 
leaves,  the  proper  vessels  are  distinguished  by 
the  particular  taste,  color,  and  smell  of  the  liquors 
contained  within  them.    By  the  expansion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  stalk  are  produced  several 
ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crossing  each 
other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net;  the  meshes 
or  interstices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a  tender 
cellular  substance,  called  the  pulp,  pith,  or  pa- 
renchyma.   This  pulpy  substance  is  frequently 
consumed  by  insects,  whilst  the  membranous 
net  remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genoioe 
skeleton  of  the  leaf.    The  net  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  an  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  continuation  of  the  scarf-skin  of 
the  stalk,  and  perhaps  of  that  of  the  stem.    M. 
De  Saussure,  a  judicious  naturalist,  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  this  scarf-skin,  like  that  or  the 
petals,  is  a  true  bark,  comtyosed  itself  of  an  epi- 
dermis and  cortical  net ;  these  parts  seem  to  be 
the  organs  of  perspiration,  which  serve  to  dissi- 
pate the  superfluous  juices.    The  cortical  net  is 
furnished,  principally  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
with  a  great  number  of  suckers  or  absorbeot 
vessels,  destined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the 
air.    The  upper  surface,  turned  towards  heaven, 
serves  as  a  defence  to  tlie  lower,  which  looks 
downward  ;  and  this  disposition  is  so  essential 
to  the  vegetable  economy,  that  if  a  branch  is 
overturned,  in  such  ar  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
natural  direction  of  the  leaves,  they  will  of  them- 
selves, in  a  very  short  time,  resume  their  former 
position ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  branch  is  thus 
overturned.      Leaves  are  useful  and  necessary 
organs;  trees  perish  when  totally  divested  of 
them.    In  general,  plants  stript  of  any  of  their 
leaves  cannot  shoot  vigorously:    witness  those 
who  have  undergone  the  depredations  of  insects; 
witness,  likewise,  the  very  common  practice  of 
stripping  off"  some  of  the  leaves  from  plants, 
when  we  would  suspend  their  growth,  or  di- 
minish the  number  of  their  shoota.  This  method 
is  sometimes  observed  with  com  and  the  escu- 
lent grasses ;  and  in  cold  year^  is  practised  on 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  to  render  the  fruit  riper  and 
better  colored  :  but  in  this  case  it  is  proper  to 
wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquired  their  full  bull, 
as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to  their  growth. 
See  Botany. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

Leap  Gold,  or  Gold  Leaf,  fine  gold  beateo 
into  plates  of  extreme  thinness,  for  the  p"'P*''J 
of  gliding,  &c.  '  The  gold  is  melted  in  t  black 
lead  crucible,  with  some  borax,  in  a  wind  ^l^ 
nace,  called  by  the  workmen  a  wind  hole:  »J 
soon  as  it  appears  in  perfect  fusion,  it  is  ihmjJW 
out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  six  or  eight  iocb» 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre'"" 
ously  greased  and  heated,  so  as  to  make  tiie 
tallow  run  and  smoke,  but  not  to  take  fl«nj*| 
The  bar  of  gold  is  made  red-hot,  to  bum  off  the 
unctuous  matter,  and  forged  on  an  anvil  ml" 
a  long  plate,  which  is  further  extended,  by  be'"^ 
passed  repeatedly  between  polished  steel  rolK«» 
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till  it  becomes  a  riband  as  thin  as  paper.     For-  tend  between  them  more  easily  after  they  havte 
roerly  the  whole  of  this  extension  was  procured  been  used  a  little  than  when  they  are  new.    The 
oy  means  of  the  hammer,  and  some  of  the  French  beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  a  smooth 
workmen  are  still  said  to  follow  the  same  prac-  block  of  black  marble,  weighing  from  200  to 
tice :  but  the  flatting  mill  both  abridges  the  ope-  600  pounds,  the  heavier  the  better ;' about  nine 
ration,  and  renders  the  plate  of  more  uniform  inches  square  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some^ 
thickness.    The  riband  is  divided  by  compasses,  times  less,  fitted  into  the  middle  of  a  wooden 
and  cut  with  sheers  into  equal  pieces,  which  frame,  about  two  feet  square,  so  as  that  the  sur- 
consequently  are  of  equal  weights :  these  are  iace  of  the  marble  and  the  frame  form  one  con- 
formed on  an  anvil  till  they  are  an  inch  square ;  tinuous  plane.    Three  of  the  sides  are  furnished 
and  afterwards  well  annealed  to  remove  the  rigi-  with  a  high  ledge ;  and  the  front,  which  is  open, 
dity  which  the  metal  has  contracted  in  the  ham-  has  a  leather  flap  fastened  to  it,  which  the  gold- 
mering  and  flatting.    Two  ounces  of  gold,  or  beater  takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  to  preserve 
960  grains,  the  quantity  which  the  workmen  the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.    Three  ham- 
usually  melt  at  a  time,  make  150  of  these  mers  are  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round 
squares,  when  each  of  them  weighs  six  grains  and  somewhat  convex  ftbces,  though  commonly 
and  two-fifths ;  and,  as  902  grains  of  gold  make  the  workman  uses  only  one  of  the  faces :  the 
a  cubic  inch,  the  thickness  of  the  square  plates  first,  called  the  cutch-hammer,  is  about  four 
is  about  the  766th  part  of  an  inch.    In  order  to  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen 
the  further  extension  of  these  pieces  into  fine  pounds,  and  sometimes  twenty,  though  few  work- 
leaves,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  some  smooth  men  can  manage  those  of  the  last  size ;  the  se- 
body  between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  soften-  cond,  called  the  shodering-hatnmer,  weighs  about 
ing  its  blow,  and  defending  them  from  the  rude-  twelve  pounds  and  is  about  the  same  diameter* 
ness  of  its  immediate  action :  as  also  to  place  the  third,  called  the  gold-hammer,  or  finishing 
between  every  two  of  the  pieces  some  proper  hammer,  weighs  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  and  is 
intermedium,  which,  while  it  prevents  their  unit-  nearly  of  the  same  width.    The  Irrench  use  four 
ing  together,  or  injuring  one  another,  may  suffer  hammers,  differing  both  in  size  and  shape  from 
them  neely  to  extend.    Both  these  ends  are  an-  those  of  our  workmen;  they  have  only  one  face, 
swered  by  certain  animal  membranes.     The  being  in  figure  truncated  cones.    The  first  has 
gold-beaters  use  three  kinds  of  membranes ;  for  very  little  convexity,  is  nearly  five  inches  in  di- 
the  outside  cover,  common  parchment  made  of  ameter,  and  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds : 
sheep-skin ;  for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  first,  the  second  is  more  convex  than  the  first,  about 
the  smoothest  and  closest  vellum,  made  of  calf-  an  inch  narrower,  and  scarcely  half  its  weight:  the 
skin ;  and  afterwards  the  much  finer  skins  of  ox-  third,  still  more  convex,  is  only  about  two  inches 
gut,  stript  off  from  the  large  straight  gut  slit  wide,andfourorfive  pounds  in  weight:  the  fourth 
open,  curiously  prepared  on  purpose  for  this  use,  or  finishing  hammer,  is  near  as  heavy  as  the  first, 
and  hence  called  gold-beater's  skin.    The  pre-  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the  most  convex 
paration  of  these  l^t  is  a  distinct  business,  llie  of  all :  150  of  the  pieces  of  ffold  are  interlaid 
general  process  is  said  to  consist  in  applying  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  rour  inches  square, 
one  upon  another,  by  the  smooth  sides,  in  a  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every  two 
moist  state,  in  which  they  readily  cohere  and  of  the  pieces,  and  about  twenty  more  of  the  vel- 
unite  inseparably ;  stretching  them  on  a  frame,  lum  leaves  on  the  outsides ;  over  these  is  drawn 
and  carefully  scraping  off  the  flit  and  rough  a  parchment  case,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over 
matter,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  mem-  this  another  in  a  contranr  direction,  so  that  the 
brane  of  the  gut;  beating  them  between  double  assemblase  of  gold  and  vellum  leaves  is  kept 
leaves  of  paper,  to  force  out  what  unctuosity  tight  and  close  on  all  sides.     The  whole  is 
may  remain  in  them ;  moistening  them  once  or  beaten  with  the  heaviest  hammer,  and  every  now 
twice  with  an  infusion  of  warm   spices;  and,  and  then  turned  upside  down,  till  the  gold  is 
lastly,  drv ing  and  pressing  them.    It  is  said,  that  stretched  to  the  extent  of  the  rellum ;  the  case 
some  calcined  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  being  from  time  to  time  opened  for  discovering 
rubbed  with  a  hare  s  foot  both  on  the  vellum  and  how  the  extension  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at 
the  ox-gut  skins,  which  fill  up  such  minute  holes  times,  bent  and  rolled  as  it  were  between  the 
as  may  happen  in  them,  ana  prevent  the  gold-  hands,  for  procuring  sufficient  freedom  to  the 
leaf  from  sticking,  as  it  would  do  to  the  simple  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen  say,  to  make  the  gold 
animal  membrane.     It  is  observable,  that,  not-  work.    The  pieces,  taken  out  from  between  the 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  gold  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  steel  knife; 
is  beaten  between  these  skins,  and   the  great  and  the  600  divisions,  hence  resulting,  are  inter- 
tenuity  of  the  skins  themselves,  yet  they  sustain  laid  in  the  same  manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox- 
continual  repetitions  of  the  process  for  several  gut  skins  five  inches  square.    The  beating  being 
months,  without  extending  or  growing  thinner,  repeated  with  a  lighter  hammer,  till  the  golden 
Our    workmen    find,  that,    after    seventy    or  plates  have  again  acquired  the  extent  of  the 
eighty  repetitions,  the  skins,  though  they  con-  skins,  they  are  a  second  time  divided  in  four : 
tract  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit  the  gold  the  instrument  used  for  this  division  is  a  piece 
to  extend  between  them ;   but  that  they  may  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  being  now 
be  again  rendered   fit  for  use  by  interlayins:  so  light,  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  or  breath 
them  with   leaves    of   paper    moistened   with  condensing  on  a  metallic  knife  would  occasion 
Mihite-wine  vinegnr,  beating  them  for  a  whole  them  to  stick  to  it.    These  last  divisions  being 
day,  and  afterwards  rubbing  them  over  as  at  first  so  numerous,  that  the  skins  necessary  for  inter- 
with  plaster  of  Paris.    The  gold  is  said  to  ex-  posing  between  them  would  make  the  packet  toa 
Vol.  XII.  9S 
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thick  to  be  beaten  at  once,  they  are  parted  into  continues  e^^iywhere  to  cover  it,  the  extca 

three  parcels,  which  are  beaten  separately,  with  sion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  that  of  tbe 

the  smallest  hammer,  till  they  are  stretched,  for  latter.    See  Gold. 

the  third  time,  to  the  size  of  the  skins :  they  are  LEAGUE,  fi.s.  &  v. ».  I       Fr.  Ugue  ;  La*. 

now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  thinness  Leagued',  €u0.               S  Ugo^  to  biud  tu^ 

they  will  admit  of;  and  indeed  many  of  them,  ther.    A  confederacy;  union;  bond  of  agret- 

before  this  period,  break  or  (all.    In  the  beating,  ment;  political  treaty :  to  unite;  confederate 

however  simple  the  process  appears  to  be,  a  good  xhou  ahalt  be  in  leagm  with  the  stonei  of  ik 

deal  of  address  is  requisite,  for  applying  the  ham-  field ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  al  pe» 

mers  so  as  to  extend  the  metal  uniformly  from  with  thee.                                                    J^. 

the  middle  to  the  sides :  one  improper  blow  is  You  peers,  oontinne  this  united  Xi^im:               ) 

apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves,  but  to  cut  I  every  day  expect  an  embassage                  ^  ■        \ 

the  skins.    After  the  last  beating,  the  leaves  are  From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence, 

taken  up  by  the  end  of  a  cane  instrument,  and,  And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heai 

being  blown  flat  on  a  leather  cushion,  are  cut  to  ^'"^^  ^  ^*^  ™*^*  ^1  friends  at  peace  on  eartKV 

a  size,  one  by  one,  with  a  square  frame  of  cane  -    .                          ,         Shakpm. 

made  of  a  proper  sharpness,  or  with  a  frame  of  ^. ."  "  *  peat  error,  and  a  narniwne»  of  miai  to 

wood  edgecf  with  cane  \  the^  are  then  fitted  into  !^«"L*^t   "?T  i'l!!  i^?K  ^"^  ***  ^  '*"' 

vi.?«..£i                L«u                  r  another,  except  there  be  either  an  nnion  u  »?»• 

books  of  twenty-five  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  .eignty/or  a  Conjunction  in  pacU  or  Um^:  ^ 

which  IS  well  smoothed,  and  nibbed  with  red  bole  are  other  bands  of  society  aLd  implicit  confeden. 

to  prevent  their  slicking  to  it.    Tue  French  use  tions.                                       BaconU  JWv  Har. 

only  the  cane  knife  ;  cutting  them  first  straight  Oh  Tyrians,  with  immortaf  bite 

on  one  side,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  Pursue  this  hated  race :  and  let  there  be 

straight  side,  and  then  paring  off  the  superfluous  Twixt  us  and  them  no  Uo^um  nor  amity, 

parts  of  the  gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  6e»kM. 

size  of  the  French  gold  leaves  is  from  three  inches  ^t  *  private  person,  whom  my  conntzy 

to  three  and  three-quarters  square  ;  that  of  oure,  As  a  (ea^^  breaker  nve  up  bound,  piesDned 

from  three  inches  to  three  and  three-eights.    The  ^^^^^  rebellion,  and  did  hostde  acts.      m*^. 

Erocess  of  gold-beating  is  considerably  influenced  And  now  thus  l§agu$d  by  an  eternal  bond, 

y  the  weather.     In  wet  weather,  the  skins  grow  What  shall  retani  the  Bnmns  bold  <>«»?"? 

somewhat  damp,  and  in  this  state  make  the  ex-  ^'' 

tension  of  the  gold  more  tedious :  the  French  Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society,  tk 

are  said  to  dry  and  press  them  at  every  time  of  ^^  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  i  k» 

using;  with  care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  ^^^^  ^  '"V^  »»<*  ^  fasten  their  depe»l»?^ 

would  render  them  unfit  for  farther  service.   Our  -«  „,  ^^^ . .   ,  ...  „i„.„^  -.j 

workmen  complain  more  of  frost,  which  appears  ^^.e'll^i  Jlt^SettH  '"*' 

to  affect  the  metalline  leaves  themselves:   in  Some  social  join,  and  i«i«iii»  oomhine ; 

frost,  a  gold  leaf  cannot  easily  be  blown  flat,  gome  soUury  wander.                  Bw*- 

but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together.     Gold  ^y,^  j^j.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  y^  „^„,^ 

leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  finest  gold ;  as  ^nd  famished  armies  crowd  the  dusty  gmasd : 

the  admixture  of  other  metals,  though  in  too  small  while  proud  Idolatry  was  leagued  with  dearth, 

a  proportion  to  sensibly  affect  the  color  of  the  And  witheied  Famine  swept  the  desart  earth. 

leaf,  would  dispose  it  to  lose  much  of  its  beauty  in  Aimi. 

the  air.    And  indeed  there  is  little  temptation  to  When  we  are  told  that  these  men  are  In^^^ 

the  workmen  to  use  any  other ;  the  greater  hard-  together,  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  their  ova 

ness  of  alloyed  gold  occasioning  as  much  to  be  comfort,  but  of  their  veir  means  of  snbsisteoci.  cu 

lost  in  point  of  time  and  labor,  and  in  the  greater  ^  forge*  *»»»*  it  is  the  bitter  policy,  the  <*«"«*'! 

number  of  leaves  that  break,  &s  can  be  gained  by  ^^"f"^  o^ *!»«  1"*  eighteen  years,  which  h»jtef«r 

any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would  not  be  at  once  ^«»'  ^'^'^rt.  your  comfort.  aU  men  s  cm**^^ 

discoverable  by  the  eye.    All  metals  render  gold  ^ 

harder  and  more  difficult  of  extension:  even  League,  «. i.    Fr.  Ikue;  Itol.  ^^'*Jf: 

silver,  which  in  this  respect  seems  to  alter  its  ^^««i;  Wei.  fecA,  a  stone,  says  Carodc»i,  w!ik  > 

quality  less  than  any  other  metal,  produces  with  used  to  mark  every  three  miles ;  other  etjmoi- 

gold  a  mixture  sensibly  harder  than  either  of  gists  connect  it  with  Sax.  leaj,  Goth.  /^v^'. ' 

them  separately,  and  this  hardness  is  in  no  art  place  or  station.    Minsheu  says,  ^  Or.  Xfw< 

more  felt  than  in  gold-beating.    But,  though  the  aJ*>«3,  « Because  they  did  of  old  time  j'>^ 

gold-beater  cannot  advanUgeously  diminish  the  ^hite  stones  at  every  league's  end/    A  n)«s«'- 

quantity  of  gold  in  the  leaf  by  the  admixture  of  of  length,  equal  to  three  miles, 

any  other  substance  with  the  gold,  yet  means  £re  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  hef*»> 

have  been  contrived,  for  some  particular  pur-  We  were  encountered  by  a  imgfaty  rock, 

poses,  of  saving  the  precious  metal,  by  producing  Aahpart. 

a  kind  of  leaf  called  party  gold,  whose  basis  is  Eima  Italy,  though  many  a  Imgm  remote, 

silver,  and  which  has  only  a  superficial  coat  of  In  distant  echoes  answered.                  AH-^^ 

gold  upon  one  side ;  a  thick  leaf  of  silver  and  a  Mazeppa  said—'  Tweie  long  to  tell ; 

thinner  one  of  gold,  laid  flat  on  one  another,  ^^^  we  Cve  many  a  kagu*  to  go, 

heated  and  pressed  together,  unite  and  cohere;  With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 

and  being  then  beaten  into  fine  leaves,  as  in  the  And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

foregoing  process,  the  gold,  though  its  quantity  Before  our  steeds  may  graie  at  ease 

is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  silver,  Beyond  the  swift  Borysthenea.           ^f*- 
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A  liBAOvm  contuns  mora  or  fewer  geometrical  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like  manner. 
paoei,  according  to  the  different  usages  and  Upon  these  occasions  no  part  of  the  victim  was 
customs  of  countries.  A  league  at  -sea,  where  it  eaten.  Still  further  to  increase  the  solemnity  of 
is  chiefly  used  by  us,  being  a  land  measure  this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon 
mostly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  brass,  fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourse,  and 
contains  3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Eng-  sometimes  read  at  the  solemn  games.  Some  ex- 
lish  miles.  The  French  Inigue  sometimes  con-  changed  certain  fvjSoXo,  or  tessere,  upon  the 
tains  the  same  measure,  and  in  some  parts  of  occasion,  and  frequently  sent  ambassadors,  on 
France  it  consists  of  3500  paces;  the  mean  or  some  appointed  day,  toxeep  them  in  mind  of 
common  league  consists  of  2400  paces,  and  the  their  engagements  to  each  other.  The  ceremo- 
little  league  of  2000.  The  Spanish  leagues  are  nies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues  were 
longer  8>an  the  French,  seventeen  Spanish  performed  by  the  Feciales.  See  Fecialxs. 
leagues  making  a  degree,  or  twenty  French  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  a  cele- 
leagues,  or  sixty-nine  and  a  half  Enslish  statute  brated  one  which  existed  in  France,  from  1576 
miles.  The  league  of  Spain  is  =  rour  ancient  to  1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  the  succes- 
Roman  miles  =z  0441*392  yards.  The  large  sion  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  of  the  reformed 
league  of  Spain  is  ^  five  ancient  Roman  miles  religion,  to  the  crown ;  and  it  ended  with  his 
=z  8051*74  English  yards.  On  roads  made  abjuration  of  that  faith.  The  leaguers,  or  con- 
since  1766  the  distances  are  laid  down  at  the  federates,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  zealous 
rate  of  8000  varas  to  the  league ;  that  is,  7416  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  destruction,  not  only 
English  yards;  so  that  five  such  leagues  =  of  tiie  Huguenots,  but  also  of  the  ministry.  The 
twenty-one  English  miles  nearly.  But  the  juri-  Spanish  leaguers  had  principally  in  Tiew  the 
dical  league  is  5000  vaias,or  4635  English  yards;  transferring  the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of 
so  that  eight  of  these  are  equal  to  twenty-one  Spain,  or  the  infanta  his  daughter.  The  m^e- 
EnglishmUes.  Marine  leagues  are  reckoned  at  the  rate  leaguers  aimed  only  at  the  extirpation  of 
rate  of  twenty  to  a  degree.  But  in  different  parts  of  Calvinism,  without  any  alteration  of  the  govem- 
Spain  the leaguesarerery different  The  leaguesof  ment.  S€«  FaANCs. 
Crermany  and  Holland  contain  four  geographical  League,  Achaa v.  See'AcHiCAifs. 
miles  each.  The  German  league,  or  that  of  LEA'GUER,  n.  i.  Swed.  and  Teut.  lager, 
Scandinavia,  is  =  9662*0886  English  yards,  from  Goth.  Uga^  to  lay  or  place.  Siege ;  invest- 
Tbe  mile  or  league  of  Germany  is  =  200  Rhe-  ment  of  a  town. 

nish  yaxds  =  8239*846  English  yards.  The  Per-  We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  to,  that  he  shall 

sian  leagues  are  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  extent  suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 

with  the  Spanish ;  that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  l^ev*^  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bringhim  to  our 

Italian  miles ;  which  is  pretty  near  to  what  He-  <wni)f?»»-        .               ^       i         ^^^^• 

rodotus  calls  the  length  of  the  Peiiian  parasang,  LEAK,  fi.i.&«.a.  (     Sax.  lecen ;  Belg.  and 

which  contained  thirty  stadia,  eight  whereof,  ac-  Lea'ky,  adj.          $  Teut.  lecken ;  Heb.  rm, 

cording  to  Strabo,  made  a  mile.     The  word  accipere.    Minsheu.    A  hole  or  breach  which 

comes  from  leuca,  or  leuga,  an  ancient  Gaulish  lets  m  water;  to  let  in  or  let  out  water;  to  fall 

word  for  an  itinerary  measure,  and  retained  in  through  a  hole  or  breach, 

that  sense  by  the  Romans.    Some  derive  the  There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 

word  leuca  from  Xmcoc,  white;  as  the  Gauls,  in  can  cure:  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit 

imitation  of  the  Romans,  marked  the  dtstanoes  in  hath  hands  to  stop.                                  Hooker, 

their  roads  with  white  stones.  They  wiU  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and  then  we 

League  denotes   also  an  alliance  between  Itu/c  in  your  chimn^.                           Skahtpeare. 

princes  and  stales  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  Tbon  ^  so  «m*V.      .  . .  ^ .  - 

in  attacking  some  common  enemy,  or  in  defend-  That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  smkmg ,  for 

ing  them^lves.  ^I-^«  -<>ngthe  Greeks  T  J  ^t  qmt  th«u.^^               by  de^  t. 

:^yt^^lie^:^i^^^^  into  several  paru,  may  be  eS^tiefont.;^ 

hoMilities,  without  even  molesting  the  allies  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „  i^  joth  usuaUy  in  the  <mA 

each  other;  2.  KmfMxuh  whereby  they  engaged  ^  ^  ,)^}p,                                                      Jd. 

to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads, 

assist  each  other  upon  all  occasions.    All  these  And  seemed  so  crowded,  that  th^  burst  upon  'em, 

leagues  were  confinned  with  oaths,  imprecations.  And  dart  at  once  their  balefol  influence 

and  sacrifices.  The  rictims  most  generally  used  In  (edUng  fire.                            Drydenwatee. 

were  a  boar,  ram,  or  goat,  sometimes  all  three ;  If  you  have  not  enjoyed  iHiat  youth  could  give. 

and  someUmes  bulls  and  lambs.    They  cut  out  But  Ide  nmk  through  you  hke  *  *J!ji;^ 

thete..cle.ofd«anin«l,and^u^n^^  ^^^TtTl^i^Ti  S:!  7^^^^^ 

while  they  swore;  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Or  wheSer  she^  oW  with  wind, 

victim  was  distributed  to  all  present    Ihcy  then  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  Yntr  bottom  rent, 

cut  the  animal's  throat,  which  was  called  opna  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  nU  i,^  crew  she  went. 

rtiivuvf  in  Latin  ferire  foedus.     This  done,  they  Id. 

repeated  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  Women  aie  lo  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met  with 

the  gods  to  witness  the  honesty  of  their  inten-  ^^^  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longu-  thsn  she 

tions.  A  libation  was  then  made  of  wine,  which  oonld  keep  a  secret.                              US^amge. 

at  this  time  was  mixed,  to  imply  their  conjunc-  His  leet  should  be  washed  every  day  mcold  wat» ; 

tion  and  union ;  while  this  vras  pouring  out tb^  and  hare  his  shoes  so  thm  that  they  might <m**>m 

prayed  that  the  blond  of  him  who  should  break  let  in  water.                                                ''^^ 
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A  nttll  Uak  will  nnk  a  gmt  ship.  the  Princesi  being  kflled  or  despentely  woaoA- 

FmdUia.      ed,  the  commuid  defolved  upon  him.     In  1669 
Asday  advanced  the  weather  leened  to ahate,  be  was  promoted  to  be  gnnncr  of  Ae  Royal 


And  then  the  iMk  they  icekoned  to  lednoe.  Prince,  a  firslpfate  man  of  war.  He  wns  engaged. 

And  keep  the  thtp  afloat,  thooj^  thiee  feet  yet  with  his  two  sons  Uenry  and  Jolm,  in  the  sea- 

Kept  two  hand  and  one  chau-pomp  still  meae.       fight  against  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  ;  when  the 

^r^'  Royal  Prince  had  aU  her  masts  shot  away,  near 
A  Leae,  at  sea,  is  a  hule  in  the  ship,  through  400  of  her  men  killed  and  disabled,  and  most  of 
-vvhich  the  water  comes  in.  A  ship  is  said  to  her  upper  tier  of  guns  dismounted.  Ai  she  1^ 
kpring  a  leak,  when  she  begins  to  leak,  or  to  let  thus  like  a  wreck,  a  huge  Dutch  man  of  war 
in  the  water.  The  manner  of  stopping  a  leak  came  down  npcm  her  with  two  fire  ships ;  and 
if  to  put  into  it  a  plug  wrapped  in  oakum,  and  captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George,  thinkiofr 
well  tarred,  or  in  a  tarpawling  clout,  which  keeps  it  impossible  to  defend  her,  ordered  the  men  to 
out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  on  save  their  lives,  and  the  cokns  to  be  struck 
the  place.  Seamen  sometimes  stop  a  leak  by  Leake,  bearing  this,  took  the  commaDd  npoo 
thrusting  a  piece  of  salt  beef  into  it.  The  sea-  himseU^  nying,  '  Tbe  Royal  Prince  shall  never 
water,  l^ng  fresher  than  the  brine  imbibed  by  be  given  up  to  the  enemy,  while  I  am  alive  to 
the  bee^  penetrates  into  its  body,  and  causes  it  defend  her.*  His  undaunted  spixit  inspired  the 
to  swell  so  as  to  bear  strongly  against  the  edges  small  residue  of  the  ship's  company  with  coo- 
of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  stops  the  influx  rage;  they  returned  witn  ahuxi^  to  the  flght, 
of  the  water. — ^A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  aiid,  under  the  direction  of  this  valiant  gunner 
ship  is,  to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  speaking  and  his  two  sons,  sunk  both  the  fiie-ships,  and 
trumpet  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  siae  of  the  obliged  the  man  of  vrar  to  sheer  off:  having  thus 
ship  where  the  leak  is  supposed  to  be ;  when  the  saved  the  Royal  Prince,  be  broagbt  her  ioto 
noise  of  the  water  issuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  Chatham.  Soon  after  Leake  was  made  corn- 
heard  distinctly,  whereby  it  may  be  discovered,  mander  of  a  yacht,  and  gunner  of  Whitehall. 
Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  in  In  1677  he  ob^ned  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office 
the  customs,  nanted  to  importers  of  wines,  for  of  master  guimer  of  England,  and  atoce-keeper 
the  waste  or  damage  it  is  supposed  to  have  re-  of  the  ordnance  at  Woolwich.  He  was  tbe  pno- 
ceived  in  the  passage.  cipal  contriver  of  what  the  French  call  inferoab, 

LEAKE  (John),  M.D.,  an  eminent  English    used  at  the  bombardment  of  Su  Bfalo's,  in  1693. 
pinrsician,  l^ro  at  Kirk-Oswald,  in  Cumberland.        Leake  (Sir  John),  an  English  admiral,  distin- 
After  going  throueh  tbe  usual  studies,  in  which    guiriied  by  his  bravery  and  succesiy  was  born  in 
he  made  lapid  advances,  he  attended  the  Lon-    1656,  and  was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery 
don  Hospitals,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of   by  Richard  his  fiither.    He  distinguished  him- 
the  corporation  of  surgeons  in  that  city.    He    self  in  1673  in  the  memorable  eneagement  be- 
then  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Portugal  and  Itdy,  and    tween  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van  Tromp^  when 
on  his  return  commenced  business  in  Piccadilly,    but  sixteen  years  of  age;  and,  being  afterwards 
and  delivered  lectures  on  the  obstetrical  art  His    made  captain,  signalised  himself  by  carryios 
Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Theory  and  Prac-    into  effect  the  desperate  attempt  of  convoying 
tice  of  Midwifery  was  published  in  1764,  and    some  victnallers  into  Londonaerry.    In  1703, 
went  through  four  editions  in  4to.    In  1765  he    being  made  commodore  of  a  squiidron,  he  de- 
published  tne  original  plan  of  the  Westminster    atioyed  the  French  trade  and  settlemencs  at 
L^ing-in  Hospital;  and,  having  purchased  a    Newfoundland,  and   thus  restored  the  whole 
piece  of  ground,  erected  a  building  according  to    island  to  the  British.    On  his  return  he  was  cce- 
his  plan,  and  made  a  free  gift  of  the  whole  to    ated  rear-admiral ;  soon  after  he  was  made  vice- 
the  governors  of  the  hospital.    In  1773  he  pub-    admiral  of  ^e  blue,  and  was  knighted.   Ue  was 
lished  Practical  Observations  on  the  Child-bed    engaged  with  admund  Rooke  in  taking  Gibnl* 
Fever ;  in  1774  be  re-published  bis  lecture,  in-    tar;  after  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
eluding  the  History,  Nature,  and  Tendency  of    general  engagement  off  Malaga.    He  was  sood 
Midwifery ;  which  he  afterwards  considerably    after  made  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  theo 
enlarged,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  under    twice  relieved  Gibraltar.     The  last  time  he  st- 
the  title  of  Medical  Observations  and  Instruc-    tacked  five  ships  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out 
tions,  on  the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Cure  of   of  the  bay,  of  which  two  were  taken,  snd  two 
Various  Diseases  Incident  to  Women.    In  1792    run  ashore  and  destroyed:  baron  Poioti  died 
he  published  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases    soon  after  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  bat- 
of  the  Viscera,  particularly  those  of  the  Stomach    tie ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raised  the 
and  Bowels.  But  his  intense  application,  in  the    siege.    In  1705  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
composition  of  this  work,  induced  an  affection    duction  of  Barcelona;  and  in  1706  relieved  that 
of  the  breast,  which  ended  in  his  death  in  1792.    city,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  9sd 
Leake  (Richard),  master  gunner  of  England,    obliged  king  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  Soon  aner 
was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  bred  to  the    he  to6k  Carthagena;  whence,  pnx^ieding  to  Ali* 
sea.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  master  gun-    cant  and  Joyce,  they  both  submitted  to  him ;  ^ 
ner  of  the  Princess,  a  frieate  of  fifty  guns ;  and,    he  concluded  the  year  with  the  reduction  of  Ms- 
in  the  first  Dutch  war,  distinguished- himself  by    jorca.    Upon  his  return  home  prince  Oeoifif^ 
his  skill  and  bravery  in  two  extraordinary  ac-    Denmark  made  him  a  present  of  a  ring  ^^^ 
tions ;  one  against  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch  men  of    at  £400,  and  he  received  £1000  from  que^ 
var ;  and  another,  in  1667,  against  two  Danes  in    Anne  as  a  reward  for  his  services.     In  iTOr  w 
tlM  Baltic,  in  whicii,  the  commanding  officers  of    was  made  admiral  of  the  white,  and  comiDVidei^ 
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'n«diief  of  the  fleet;  and  in  1706  he  surprised  a  And  oft  by  yon  blue  guihing  stream, 

conToy  of  the  enemy's  com,  sent  to  Barcelona.  Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  h^, 

He  then  proceeded  to  Sardinia,  which  he  re-  ^^^  f^^ed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dreaim, 

duced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles  of  Spain,  And  lingering,  pause  and  lightly  tread, 

and  soon  after  assisted  lord  Stanhope  in  the  con-  '  ®™*  ^'^^ ;  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead. 

quest  of  Minorca.    On  his  return  he  was  ap-  Bjfrm* 

pointed  one  of  the  lord  high  admiral's  council ;  Lean,  <»$*.  &  n.  t.  ^     Sax.  Isene ;  Swed.  ien 

and,  in  1709,  was  made  rear-admiral  of  Great  Lean'lt,              >Goth.  and  Teut  /in;  Lat 

Britain.    He  was  s^eral  times  chosen  M.  P.  for  Leah'mess.           j  Unit,       Thin ;    meagre; 

iiochester;  and  in  1712  conducted  the  English  ^^U  weak;  not  fat;  wanting  flesh:  hence  poor 

forces  to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk.   But  upon  in  ^7  way ;  hungry. 

the  accession  of  king  George  I.  he  was  super-  ^'^"^  raw-boned  rascals  f  who  would  e'er  suppose, 

seded,  and  allowed  a  pension  of  £6000  a  year.  '^^  ^^  *^^  courage  and  audacity !    Shak^mn, 

He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1720.  „}  7"t^^  "^^^  as  bitter  searching  terms. 

Leake  (Stephen  Martin),  a  writer  on  heral-  ^'^  fuU  m  many  signs  of  desdly  haie, 

dry,  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Leake,  the  Th.^JS^^ZS[„!i^  «!^""f  ^'*;      il* . 

naVal  officer.    At  the  leviral  of  the  order  of  the  ^^;;^^  ~"'*'"^  ^  "^  ""*  «~''  ^^  *^* 

Bath  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  A  leaner  action  tend  us:                                   Id 

deputy  earl  marshal,  and,  in  1727,  Lancaster  ITie  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 

herald,  and  successively  Norroy,  Clarencicux,  Agrsesnotwith  the /«anii«f  of  his  purse.        Id. 

and  at  length  in  1754  garter  king-at-arms.     In  Let  a  physician  beware  how  he  purge  after  hard 

1750  he  printed  a  life  of  his  uncle  Sir  John  ^ty  weadler,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  piepara- 

Leake,  8?o.,  which,  however,  was  never  pub-  •wn.                                                        Bacon. 

lished,  and,  the  impression  having  been  restrained  ^^  ^y  Uanneu  loves  such  food, 

to  fifty  copies,  the  book  is  rare.  His  other  works  J^^  sre  those,  that,  for  thy  sake, 

are.  Reasons  for  granting  Commissions  to  the  .  j^?fT?^'         .  ,       .u       ?*»/«««• 

pronncialKin^t^stov^^^^  ^^^^ '^^TXl'Zt^  "^^^^ 

^^eir^of^rs^^^^^^^^^  «-^Hr  ^^"'^  -'  ^^  '^■^-^^ 

^^  iV^lMT^rr^rr^^^r     «     ,  AfB  joiiit  conspiratois.                   Dryden  and  Lee. 

LEAMINGTON.    See  Lymivotov.  With  nuor*  keen  we  cut  our  ptssage  clean 

LEAMINGTON,  Spa,  England,  in  the  parish  Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean. 

of  Leamington  Priors,  and  county  of  Warwick,  ..•,.•«      .            Farquhar. 

celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.    This  place  .^.^T  "*  ^**  chief  kmds  of  terrestrial  Uquors. 

has  been  rapidly  progressing  to  prosperity  and  *^^  ^^  "Zl^^  vf  ^"^^^^  ""^  ^*^  ^^  ^  ^'^ 

^  *«.*  .  .  j#.    J  IM    g          9      J  V             •            •  and  more  earthy,  like  common  water.  Burnet. 

elegance  smce  the  year  1797,  and  from  an  mcon-  ^^  u^^wiil  J«^^«f«r ;««;«-  ™ 

. ,°    , ,      ...          '  .        V  II               •«  l      t.  ^o  laugiung  graces  wanton  m  imne  eyes ; 

siderable  village,  such  as  it  then  was,  it  has  be-  3^^  j^^^^^  |^^^  tem-looking  sallow  care 

come  a  populous, regulariy  built,  feshionable  ren-  d^u  on  my  brow.                 Rowe't  Jane  Shore. 

dexvous  during  the  summer,  visited  not  only  by  Uan  people  often  sufier  for  want  of  fiit,  as  fat 

invalids,  for  whom  t)ie  waters  have  been  pre-  people  may  oy  obstruction  of  the  vesseb. 

scribed,  but  also  by  persons  of  rank  and  high  Arbuthnot. 

professional  reputation,  who  seek  a  restoration  of  The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess  of 

their  energies,  in  the  regularity  of  regimen,  and  univerMJ  secretions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat,  urine, 

ajrreeablc  society  of  this  favourite  watering  place.  li<l«*d  dejectures,  feanneii  and  weakness.             Id. 

Baths,  public  walks,  libraries,  as!»embly  and  .    .         With  eye  askance. 

pump-roVareall  in  a  style  of  costliness  and  {::Z^Z^;::JtS:''^'^  C^. 

good  taste.    The  waters  contain  salt,  sulphate  u-iwi •«««••«•«  «»««».               s^uw/mr. 

of  soda,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  LEAO,  in  natural  history,  a  mineral  substance 

lime.     Leamington   is  distant  from   Warwick  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli, 

two  miles,  from  London  95  miles,  has  a  popula-  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  great  use  in  the 

tion  amounting  to  6000  souls.    The  benefice  of  Chinese  porcelain  manufactures,  being  the  finest 

Leamington  Priors  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  Wue  they  are  possessed  of.    This  stone  is  found 

of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  of  the  annual  value  »«  ^^e  strata  of  nit-coal,  or  in  those  of  a  yellowish 

of  £141.  5s.  ^'  reddish  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

LEAN,  V.  a.  Sax.  linian ;  Belg.  lenen,  Uti.  ▼««»  of  coal.    Pieces  of  it  are  often  found  lying 

yiin ;  Goth,  ligen,  to  recline.  To  incline  or  rest  ^n  *e  surface  of  the  ground,  and  these  are  a 

against;  to  bend  or  tend  towards;  to  recline;  »"»  indication  that  more  will  be  found  on  dip- 

to  be  in  a  bending  posture.  P|n?:    I»  "  generally  found  in  oblong  pieces  ol 

The  oolnmna  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above  their  ™  »|««  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat.  Some  of 

ordinary  length,  because  they  lean  unto  so  good  sup-  this  is  very  fine,  some  coarse  and  of  a  bad  color, 

porters.                                                   fVotton,  The  latter  is  Tery  common ;  but  the  former  is 

'Msd  the  central  depth  of  blaekening  woods,  scarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  not  easy  to  distin- 

High  raited  in  •olemn  theatie  around  guish  them  at  first  sight,  but  the  trying  one  piece 

Lmnt  the  huge  elephant.                          Thomaon.  is  generally  a  sufficient  test  of  the  whole  mine ; 

Lean  not  on  earth,  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart ;  fyf  ^\  that  is  found  in  die  same  place  is  usually 

A  broken  reed  at  bent ;  but  oft  a  spear ;  of  the  same  sort     In  preparing  it  for  use  they 

On  iu  sharp  point  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  expires.  ^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^ ;  then  lay  it  at  the  bottom 

*^^9'  of  iii^if  baking  furnaces ;  and,  when  it  has  been 
thus  calcined  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  taken 
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out  and  powdered  very  fine  in  luge  moiturs  of 
porcelain,  with  stone  pestles  foced  with  iron. 
When  the  powder  is  perfectly  fine,  they  pour  in 
boiling  water,  and  gnnd  that  with  the  rest;  and, 
when  thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more, 
and  pour  it  off  after  some  time  settling.  Tlie  re- 
mainder at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is 
Ifae  coarser  part,  they  grind  again  with  more 
water;  and  so  on,  till  they  have  mad/B  the 
whole  fine,  excepting  a  little  dirt  or  grit.  AU 
the  liquors  are  then  mixed  together,  and  stirred ; 
and  after  being  allowed  to  stand  two  or  tliree 
minutes,  poured  off  with  the  powder  remaining 
in  them.  This  is  suffered  to  subside  gradually, 
and  is  the  fine  blue  used  in  their  best  works, 
common  smalt  serving  for  the  blue  of  all  the 
common  China. 

LEAP,  V.  fi^  V.  a.  &  n.im'\      Saxon    lea^ ; 

Leap'frog,  n.  f .  >  Belg.  loopen ;   Sw. 

Leaf^yeak.  jlopa;  Scotch  I019. 

To  jump ;  bound ;  spring :  hence  to  start,  flv,  or 
rush  impetuously :  to  pass  over  or  into  by  leap- 
ing :  the  noun  signifies  either  the  jump  or  bound 
accomplished,  or  the  ^V^^ce  passed  over :  leap- 
frog, a  leaping  play  ot  chilaren  in  imitation  of 
frogs:  leap-year  is  abundantly  defined  in  the 
extracts. 

And  anoon  his  leggis  and  hire  feet  were  sowdid 
togidre,  and  he  Uppids  and  stood  and  wandride,  and 
he  entride  with  hem  into  the  temple  and  wandride 
and  leppide  and  heriede  God.  WieUf,  Dedia  3. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  kap  ont.  Jab,  xli.  19. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy.  Luht  vi.  2. 
For  age,  with  stealing  ste^, 

Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crowch. 
And  lusty  life  away  she  Uapet, 
As  there  had  been  none  such. 
Vneertaina  Auetort,  ThasuniU  of  Cvpida,  Ijfc. 
He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps, 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  Uapt.      Sandy: 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Ltapta  from  his  eves ;  10  looks  the  chased  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  ShaMtpeare,  Hetajf  VIII. 

Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  Uap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  {nm  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Shakapean, 
If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog ,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  Id.  Henry  V. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengthening  the  sinews  by  contracting 
toem.  In  leaping  with  weights,  the  aims  are  first 
cast  backwards  and  then  forwards  with  10  much  the 
greater  force ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before  they 
take  their  riie.  jBoeow. 

In  a  narrow  nit 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leaped  oown  to  it.  Cowley, 
The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a 
day  of  the  week  is  missed ;  as,  if  on  one  year  the 
first  of  March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next 
year  be  on  a  Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap 
to  Wednesday. 

As  one  condemned  to  leap  a  precipice, 
Who  lees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  nelow, 
Stops  short.  Dryden*M  Spanuh  Fryar, 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfil  of  a  rock. 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high ! 
Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try.        Dryiem. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of  love : 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow.  Id,  Geerg* 


Eveiy  muk  is  not  of  a  constitnliion  to  leap  a  gsif 
for  the  saving  of  his  country.       *  VEstranft. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  is  vir- 
tue ;  and  sudden  leap$  from  one  extreme  to  SBOtker 
are  unnatural.  U, 

The  cat  made  a  leap  at  the  mouse.  li. 

Strait  leapiny  from  his  horae,  he  raised  me  up. 

iUNOf. 

Leap-year  or  bisaextile  is  every  fourth  year,  sod  w 
called  from  its  leapmy  a  day  tofitt  that  year  than  ina 
oonunon  year:  so  that  the  common  year  has  365 
days,  but  the  leap-year  366 ;  and  then  Fdmiaiy  hatk 
39  davs,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  38.  To 
find  tne  leap  year  yon  have  this  rule : 

Divide  1^  4 ;  what's  left  shaU  be 
For  leap-year  0 ;  for  past  1, 2,  3.  Barru. 

I  am  warmed,  my  heart 
LasjM  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  bums  for  gkny. 


She  dares  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead : 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream  or  isitpi  the  pake. 

Prior. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  chasioff 
a  king  intirely  out  of  the  hands  of  tne  nobles ;  wkico 
was  10  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  oonvnlsoa 
in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not  bear. 

I  see  the  cireling  hunt  of  noiiy  men 
Burst  law's  inclosure,  loop  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prqp ; 
As  wolves  for  repine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earth  them  all. 

Yomg. 

Leap,  in  music,  is  when  the  song  does  not 
.proceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between 
each  note  tiiere  is  an  interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  leaps,  regular  and  irregular,  called 
by  the  Italians  salti  regolari,  and  irregolari.  Hie 
regular  leaps  are  those  of  a  third  major  or  minor, 
whether  natural  or  accidental,  fourth,  fifib,  sixth 
minor,  and  octave,  and  these  either  ascending  or 
descending. 

Irregular  leaps  are  the  triton,  sixth  major, 
seventh  major,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and,  in  geoersl, 
all  beyond  the  compass  of  an  octave ;  at  least 
in  vocal  music.  Besides  these,  there  are  others 
which  may  be  used,  such  as  the  diminished 
fourth,  the  false  fifUi,  and  flat  seventh.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  regular  and  irregular  leaps 
is,  that  the  former  are  performed  by  the  voice, 
without  any  great  difficulty  or  effort ;  whereas 
the  latter  require  more  attention  to  execute. 

Leap,  the  Lovee's.    See  Leucata. 

LEARN,  V.  a,  &  v.  n.-\  Sax.  leo|wian ;  Teut. 

Leahn'ed, 

LEARK'EnLY, 

Leakn'ing, 

Learn'er. 
take  pattern  (used  with  of) :  also,  in  a'sense  de- 
servedly obsolete,  to  impart  knowledge:  learned 
is  skilled  or  versed  to  some  degree  of  proficiency 
in  science  or  art :  learning,  scholastic  loAOwledge ; 
skill  of  any  kind. 

But  britheren  I  preie  ghou  that  ghe  aspie  hem  that 
msken  disientiouns  and  hyrtyngis  bisims  the  dex- 
trine that  ghe  ban  lamed,  and  bowe  ghe  awai  fro  hem. 

Wie^,  Romaynt  16. 
Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree. 

ifatl.  xxiv.  32. 


lemtn ;     Goth,    and 
Swed.  lara.    To  ob- 
tain knowledge  or 
skill;  to  improve;  to 
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TikiB  my  yoke  ;«pon  you,  and  Uam  of  me ;  tor  I 
•m  meek  and  lowly.  Matu  xi.  29. 

He  would  team 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wiie, 
A  lesson  hard.  Sptnaer't  Faerie  Q^ieene. 

The  apostle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  Isanudly  mad. 

Hooker, 
An  art  of  contradiction  bj  waj  of  scorn,  a  learn- 
ing wherewith  we  were  long  sitbenoe  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  times  wheitunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound.  I*i. 

He,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 
Uamtd  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian  tongue. 

KnoUes, 
You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
\m,  I  know  not  how  to  curse :  the  red  plague  rid 

you, 
For  Uaming  me  your  language. 

Shahptare.  TempeU. 
Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
IVaa  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

Shaktpeare, 
In  miitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be  the 
teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter ;  for  birds  will  learn 
one  of  another.  Bacm'i  Natural  History, 

Laiming  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost 
childish ;  then  its  youth,  wnen  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile ;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid ; 
and,  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  diy  and  exhaust. 

Bacon, 
The  late  leamer$  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  sufiered  them- 
selves to  fix.  Id, 

He  that  sips  of  many  arts,  drinks  of  none.  How- 
ever, we  must  know  that  all  feamtn^,  which  is  but 
one  grand  science  hath  so  homogeneall  a  body,  that 
the  parts  thereof  do  with  a  mutuall  service  relate  to, 
and  communicate  strength  and  lustre  each  to  other. 

Fulkr, 

Learn,  wretches  !  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind, 

And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind.     Dryden. 

Great  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each 
other :  and  mutual  borrowing  and  commerce  make 
the  common  riches  of  learning,  as  it  does  of  the 
civil  ^vemment.  Id, 

It  IS  indifierent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  way 
the  learned  shall  deiennine  of  it.  Lodte. 

To  be  learned  in  the  lump  by  other  men's  thoughts, 
and  to  be  in  the  right  way  oy  saying  after  others,  is 
the  much  easier  and  quicker  way.  Id. 

You  will  find  it  difBcult  to  persuade  teamed  men 
to  fall  in  with  your  projects.       Additon  on  Medalt, 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence. 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.  Prior. 
The  learned  Vossius  says  his  barber  used  to  comb 
his  head  in  iambics.  Steele. 

Though  trained  in  arms,  and  learned  in  martial  arts. 
Thou  chusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts. 

OranvUle. 
As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter,  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  leamtng  of  the 
Greeks.  Benttey. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made,  pretence : 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  the  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 

Pope. 
As  those  move  easiest  that  have  (earned  to  dance. 

Id. 
Every  coxcomb  iweais  as  kam§dly  as  they. 

The  learned  met  with  free  approach. 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach.       Id. 


You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care, 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition  : 
All  he  can  Uam  of  me  will  be  to  weep ! 

A.  Phitipt. 
Would  you  be  still  more  learned  than  the  learned  1 
Learn  well  to  know  how  much  need  not  be  known. 
And  what  that  knowledge  which  impairs  your  sense. 

Young, 
Much  learning  shews  how  little  mortals  know ; 
Much  wealth  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy.    Id. 

A  man  of  the  best,  and  the  greatest  learning,  il  he 
does  not  know  the  world  by  bis  own  experience  and 
observation,  will  be  very  absurd,  and  consequently 
very  unwelcome  in  company.  ChetierjieLd, 

Learning  once  made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to  rise 
from  the  field  which  it  reffeshes.  Johnson, 

What  pity  it  is  that  men  should  take  such  immense 
pains,  as  some  do,  to  learn  those  things  which,  as 
soon  as  they  become  wise,  they  must  take  as  much 
pains  to  unlearn !  Mason. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Cowper. 
LEASE,  v.n.)      Sax.  lisan ;    Goth,  lesan; 
Leas'eb,  n. «. )  Teut  and   Belg.   laen;   0% 
Xcywy  to  gather.    To  glean. 

She  in  harvest  used  to  lease  ; 
But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire, 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

thyden. 
There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
might  not  have ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were 
bom  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 
gleaners.  Swift, 

Lease,  n.  s,  &  v.  a,  Fr.  laitser ;  Teut.  ^a»* 
ien ;  Goth,  leysa.  A  demise  or  tenure  of  houses 
or  lands.  See  below  :  to  lease  is  to  demise  or 
let  property. 

Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease, 

Shakspeare. 
Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Id* 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease. 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Denhmn. 
Thou  to  give  the  world  increase. 
Shortened  hast  thy  own  life's  lease,  MiUon, 
Where  the  vicar  teases  his  glebe,  the  tenant  musr 
pay  the  great  tythes  to  the  rector  or  impropriator, 
and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.  Ayliffe. 

I  have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bishop's 
leases,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his  estate. 

Svift. 
Leases  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  are  good  without 
confirmation  of  the  Bishop.  Tomlins, 

Lease,  in  law.  In  times  of  remote  anti- 
ouity  the  feudal  law  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  granting  of  leases  vrholly  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  common  law.  By  this,  as  it 
has  stood  for  many  centuries,  all  persons  seised 
of  an  estate  might  let  leases  to  endure  so  long  as 
their  own  interest  lasted.  A  tenant,  therefore, 
in  fee  simple  might  let  leases  of  any  duration, 
for  he  had  the  whole  interest ;  but  tenants  in  tail, 
or  for  life,  could  make  no  leases  which  should 
bind  the  issue  in  tail  or  reversioner;  nor  could 
a  husband,  seised  jure  uxoris,  make  a  firm  oi 
valid  lease  for  any  longer  term  than  the  joints 
lives  of  himself  and  his  wife.    Yet  some  tenants 
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for  life,  am,  where  the  fee-simple  was  in  abey-  duration  or  contiDuance  b  bounded,  limited, 
ance,  might  (with  the  concunence  of  such  as  and  determined ;  for  efery  such  estate  musi 
had  the  guardianship  of  the  fee)  make  leases  of  hare  a  certain  beginning  and  certain  end.  Co. 
equal  duration  with  those  granted  by  tenants  Lit.  45.  But  the  law  reckons  an  eitate  for  yean 
in  fee-simple;  such  as  pai^ons  and  vicars  with  inferior  in  interest,  as  compared  to  an  estate  fiv 
consent  or  the  patron  and  ordinary.  Ck>.  Lit.  life,  or  an  inheritance ;  an  estate  for  life,  e?eo  tf 
44.  So  also  bishops  and  deans,  and  such  other  it  be  per  auter  vie,  is  a  frediold ;  but  an  estate 
sole  ecclesiastical  corporations  as  are  seised  of  for  1000  years  is  only  a  chattel,  and  reckoned 
the  fee-simple  of  lana  in  their  corporate  right,  part  of  the  personal  estate.  Co.  Lit.  45.  Hence 
might,  with  the  concurrence  and  confirmation  of  it  follows,  tnat  a  lease  for  years  may  be  made  to 
such  persons  as  the  law  requires,  have  made  commence  in  future,  though  a  leaae  for  life  can- 
leases  for  years,  or  for  life,  estates  in  tail,  or  in  not.  As  if  one  grants  lands  to  another  to  hold 
fee,  without  any  limitation  or  control.  And  from  Michaelmas  next  for  twenty  years,  this  is 
corporations  aggregate  miglit  have  made  what  good;  but  to  hold  from  MichaeUnas next, for  the 
estates  they  pleased,  without  the  confirmation  of  term  of  his  natural  life  is  Toid. 
any  other  person  whatever.  Whereas  now,  by  Generally,  to  the  making  of  a  good  lease  there 
several  statutes,  this  power  where  it  was  unrea-  mujtt  concur,  1.  A  lessor  not  restrained  fiom 
sonable,  and  might  be  made  an  ill  use  of,  is  re-  making  a  lease ;  2.  A  lessee  not  disabled  to  re- 
strained ;  and,  where  in  the  other  cases  the  ceive ;  3.  A  thing  demised  which  is  demisable, 
restraint  by  the  common  law  seemed  too  hard,  and  a  sufficient  description  of  the  thing  de- 
it  is  in  some  measure  removed.  The  former  sta^  mised,  &c. ;  4.  If  for  years,  it  must  have  a  spe* 
tutes  are  called  the  restraining,  the  latter  the  cified  commencement  and  termination;  5.  It  is 
enabling  statute,  2  Comm.  c  20.  to  have  all  the  usual  ceremonies  of  sealing,  deli- 

A  lease  may  be  either  in  writing  or  by  word  very,  and  acceptance, 
of  mouth :  sometimes  it  is  made  and  done  by  If  the  substance  of  a  lease  be  put  in  writing 
recprd,  as  fine,  recovery,  &c.,  and  sometimes  and  and  signed  by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not 
most  frequently  by  writing,  called  a  lease  by  sealed,  it  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  lease  for 
indenture ;  it  may  be  also  made  by  deed-poll ;  years  (Wood's  Inst.  266) ;  but  a  lease  in  writ- 
when  made  by  word  of  mouth,  without  any  ing,  though  not  under  seal,  cannot  be  giveo  in 
writing,  it  is  called  a  lease-parol.  But  by  the  evidence,  unless  it  be  stamped :  and  articles  with 
statute  of  frauds,  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  leases  of  covenants  to  let  and  make  a  lease  of  lands,  for  a 
lands,  except  leases  not  exceeding  three  years,  certain  term,  at  so  much  rent,  have  been  ad- 
roust  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  judged  a  lease.  In  a  covenant  with  the  words 
themselves,  or  their  agents  duly  authorised,  '  have,  possess,  and  occupy  lands,  in  considera- 
otherwise  they  will  operate  only  as  leases  at  tion  of  a  yearly  rent,  witnout  the  word  demise 
will.  it  was  held  a  good  lease ;  and  a  license  to  oc 

A  parol  agreement  to  lease  lands  for  four  cupy,  take  the  profits,  &c.,  which  passes  an  in- 
years  creates  only  a  tenancy  at  will.  4  Term  teres^  amounts  to  a  lease.  3  Bulst  204 ;  3  Salk- 
Rep.  680.— But  see  8  Term  Rep.  3,  that  a  lease  223.  An  agreement  of  the  parties,  that  the 
by  parol  enures  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year ;  lessee  shall  enjoy  the  lands,  will  make  a  lease ; 
the  meaning  of  tlie  statute  of  frauds  being  that  but  if  the  agreement  has  a  reference  to  the  lea.« 
such  an  agreement  should  not  operate  as  a  term,  to  be  made,  and  implies  an  intent  not  to  be  per- 
As  to  the  time  a  lease  may  be  made  either  for  fected  till  then,  it  is  not  a  perfect  lease  until 
life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  For  life ;  as  for  life  made.  If  on  a  promise  of  lease  a  man  lays 
of  die  lessee,  or  another,  or  both. — For  years,  out  money  on  the  premises,  he  shall  oblige  the 
i. e.  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  ten,  100,  lessor  afterwards  to  make  the  lease;  the  agree- 
1000,  or  10,000  years,  months,  weeks,  or  days,  ment  being  executed  on  the  lessee's  part 
as  the  lessor  and  lessee  agree.  And  then  the  A  paper  containing  words  of  present  contract, 
estate  is  properly  called  a  term  for  years ;  for  with  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  should  take 
thirword  term  does  not  only  signify  the  limits  possession  immediately,  and  that  a  lease  should 
and  limitation  of  time,  but  also  the  estate  and  oe  executed  in  future,  operates  only  as  an  agree- 
in  terest  that  doth  pass  for  that  time.  These  ment  for  a  lease,  and  not  as  a  lease  itself.  But 
leases  for  years  do  some  of  them  commence  in  an  instrument  containing  words  of  present  de- 
pnesenti,  and  some  in  future  at  a  day  to  come ;  mise  will  operate  as  a  lease, 
and  the  lease  that  is  to  begin  in  fiituro  is  called  A  lessee  has  a  term  for  a  year  by  parol,  and 
an  interesse  termini,  or  future  interest. — At  will;  so  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  both  parties 
i.  e.  when  a  lease  is  made  of  land  to  be  held  at  please ;  if  the  leasee  enters  on  a  second  ^ear,  be 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  lessor  and  lessee  to-  is  bound  for  that  year,  and  so  on ;  and  if  there 
gether;  and  such  a  lease  may  be  made  by  word  is  a  lease  by  deed  for  a  year,  and  so  from  y^ 
of  mouth,  as  well  as  the  former,  to  year  as  long  as  both  parties  agree,  this  is 

A  lease  but  for  half  a  year,  or  a  quarter,  or  binding  but  for  one  year;  though,  if  the  lessee 

any  less  time,  this  lessee  is  still  respected  as  a  enters  upon  the  second  year,  he  is  for  that  year 

^enant  for  years,  and  is  styled  so  in  some  legal  bound :  if  it  is  for  a  year,  and  so  from  year  ^ 

proceedings ;    a  year  being   the  shortest  term  year,  so  long  as  both  parties  agree,  till  six  ye^ 

which  the  law  in  this  case  takes  notice  of.    In-  expire  ;  this  is  a  lease  for  six  years,  but  deter- 

deed  every  estate  which  must  expire  at  a  period  minable  every  year  at  the  will  of  either  party; 

certain  and  prefixed,  by  whatever  words  created,  but  if  it  is  for  a  year,  and  so  from  year  to  y^ 

IS  an  estate  for  years,  and  therefore  this  estate  is  till  six  years  determine,  this  is  a  certain  lease  for 

frequently  called  a  term,  terminus,  because  its  six  years. 
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A  man  out  of  possession  cannot  make  a  lease  being,  that  the  estate  must  come  to  hi m  in  as 
•f  lands,  without  entering  and  sealing  the  lease  beneficial  a  m«mner  as  the  ancient  owners  held 
upon  one  land.  Dalis.  81.  The  lessee  is  to  it.  Joint-tenants,  tenants  in  common,  and  co- 
enter  on  the  premises  let ;  and  such  lessee  for  parceners,  may  make  leases  for  life,  years,  or  at 
years  is  not  in  possession,  so  as  to  bring  trespass,  will,  of  their  own  parts,  which  shall  bind  their 
&c.,  until  actual  entry;  but  he  may  grant  orer  companions;  and,  m  some  cases,  persons  who 
hb  term  before  entry.    1  Inst.  46 ;  2  Lil.  160.  are  not  seised  of  lands  in  fee,  &o.,  may  make 

Lands  and  mines  are  leased  to  a  tenant ;  this  leases  for  life  or  years,  by  special  power  enabling 
only  extends  to  the  open  mines,  and  the  lessee  them  to  do  it ;  when  the  authority  must  be 
3hall  not  have  any  others,  if  there  are  such  :  and,  exactly  pursued.  Wood's  Inst.  267.  But  there 
if  land  and  timber  are  demised,  the  lessee  is  not  is  a  difference  where  there  is  a  general  power  to 
empowered  to  sell  it  2  Lev.  184 ;  S  Mod.  193.  make  leases,  and  a  particular  power.  See  ante, 
A  man  makes  a  lease  of  lands  for  life,  or  years,  et  8  Rep.  69.  If  joint-tenants  join  in  a  lease, 
the  lessee  has  but  a  special  interest  in  the  tim-  this  shall  be  but  one  lease,  for  they  have  but  one 
ber  trees,  as  annexea  to  the  land,  to  have  the  freehold ;  but,  if  tenants  in  common  join  in  a 
mast  and  shadow  for  his  cattle ;  and  when  they  lease,  it  shall  be  several  leases  of  their  several 
are  severed  from  the  lands,  or  blown  down  with  interests.  A  lessor  who  has  the  fee  cannot  re- 
wind, the  lessor  shall  have  them  as  parcel  of  his  serve  rent  to  any  other  but  himself,  his  heirs,  &c. 
inheritance.  4  Rep.  62;  11  Rep.  81.  Ade-  And,  if  he  reserves  a  rent  to  his  executors,  the 
mise  of  premises  in  Westminster,  late  in  the  rent  shall  be  to  the  heir,  as  incident  to  the  rever- 
occupation  of  A,  particularly  describing  them,  sion  of  the  land.  1  Inst  47.  The  lessor  may 
part  of  which  was  a  yard,  does  not  pass  a  cellar  take  a  distress  on  the  tenements  let  for  the  rent ; 
situate  under  that  yard,  which  was  then  in  the  or  may  have  action  of  debt  for  the  arrears,  &c. 
occupation  of  B,  another  tenant  to  the  lessor :  Also  land  leased  shall  be  subject  to  those  lawful 
and  the  lessor,  in  an  ejectment  brought  to  recover  remedies  which  the  lessor  provides  for  the  re- 
the  cellar,  is  not  estopped  by  his  deed  from  covery  of  his  rent,  possession,  &c.,  into  whose 
going  into  evidence,  to  snow  that  the  cellar  was  hands  soever  the  land  may  come.  In  lands 
not  intended  to  be  demised.  Whether  parcel  or  leased  at  will,  the  lessee  cannot  determine  his 
not  of  the  thing  demised  is  always  matter  of  .  will  before  or  after  the  day  of  payment  of  the 
evidence.  rent,  but  it  must  be  done  on  that  very  day ;  and 

He  that  is  seised  of  an  estate  for  life,  may  the  law  will  not  allow  the  lessee  to  do  it  to  the 

make  a  lease  for  his  life  according  as  he  is  seised;  prejudice  of  the  lessor,  as  to  the  rent;  nor  that 

also  he  may  make  a  lease  for  years  of  the  estate,  the  lessor  shall  determine  his  will  to  the  preju- 

and  it  shall  be  good  as  long  as  the  estate  for  dice  of  the  lessee,  after  the  land  is  sown  with 

life  doti)  last;  one  possessed  of  lands,  for  years,  corn,  &c.     For  where  lessee  at  will  sows  the 

may  make  a  lease  for  all  the  years  except  one  land,  if  he  does  not  himself  determine  the  will^ 

day,  or  any  short  part  of  the  term;  and  if  lessee  he  shall  have  the  com :  and  where  tenant  for  life 

for  years  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  lessee  may  sows  the  com,  and  dies,  his  executors  shall  have 

eujoy  it  for  the  lessor*s  life,  if  the  term  of  years  it;  but  it  is  not  so  of  a  tepant  for  years,  where 

last  so  long ;  but,  if  he  gives  livery  and  seisin  the  term  ends  before  the  com  is  ripe,  &c.  5  Rep. 

upon  it,  this  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate  for  years.  116.    The  lessor  and  lessee,  where  the  estate  is 

Wood's  Inst  267.    If  tenant  in  tail  or  for  life  atwill,  may  determine  the  will  when  they  please; 

make  a  lease  generally,  it  shall  be  construed  for  but,  if  the  lessor  does  it  within  a  quarter,  he  shall 

his  own  life.   1  Inst  42.    By  various  acts  of  losethatquarter's  rent;  and,  if  the  lessee  does  it, 

parliament,  and  also  by  private  settlements,  a  he  must  pay  a  quarter's  rent.  2  Salk.  413.    By 

power  is  granted  of  making  leases  in  possession,  words  sffoken  on  the  ground,  by  the  lessor  in 

out  not  in  reversion,  for  a  certain  time ;  the  ob-  the  absence  of  the  lessee,  the  will  is  not  deter- 

ject  being  that  the  estate  may  not  be  incumbered,  mined ;  but  the  less<^  is  to  have  notice.  1  Inst.  55. 

by  the  act  of  the  party,  b^ond  a  specific  time.  If  a  man  makes  a  lease  at  will,  and  dies,  the  will 

Yet  persons  who  had  this  limited  power  of  mak-  is  determined ;  and,  if  the  tenant  continues  in 

ing  m  possession  only,  had  frequently  demised  possession,  he  is  tenant  at  sufferance.  Ibid.  57. 

the  premises  to  hold  from  the  aay  of  the  date ;  But  where  a  lessor  makes  an  estate  at  will  to 

and  the  courts  in  several  instances  determined,  two  or  three  persons,  and  one  of  them  dies,  it 

that  the  words  '  from  the  day  of  the  date,'  ex-  has  been  adjudged  this  does  not  determine  the 

eluded  the  day  of  making  the  deed:  and  that  in  estate  at  will.  5  Rep.  10.    If  a  tenant  at  will 

consequence  these  were  leases  in  reversion,  and  grants  over  his  estate  to  another,  it  determines 

void ;  but  this  question  having  been  brought  again  his  will. 

before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  it  was  deter-  The  cancelling  a  lease  is  not  a  surrender 

mined  that  the  words  '  fii^m  the  day*  might  either  within  the  statute  of  frauds :  nor  is  the  recital  in 

be  inclusive  or  exclusive;  and  therefore  that  they  a  second  lease  that  it  was  grahted  in  part  cun- 

ought  to  be  construed  so  as  to  effectuate  these  sideration  of  the  surrender  of  a  former  lease,  it 

important   deeds,    and    not  to  destroy  them,  not  purporting  in  the  terms  of  it  to  be  of  itself  a 

Of^  all  kinds  of  powers  the  most  frequent  is  that  surrender.    If  a  landlord  lease  for  seven  years 

to  make  leases.     In  the  making  such  leases  all  by  parol,  and  agree  that  the  tenant  shall  enter  at 

the  requisites  particularly  specified  in  the  power  I^y-day,  and  quit  at  Candlemas;  though  the 

must  be  strictly  observea ;  and  such  leases  must  lease  be  void  by  the  statute  of  Frauds,  as  to  the 

contain  all  such  beneficial  clauses  and  reserva-  duration  of  the  term,  the  tenant  holds  under  the 

tions  as  ought  to  be,  for  the  benefit  of  the  re-  terms  of  the  lease  in  other  respects.    When  the 

mainderman ;  the  principle  of  law  in  this  case  term  of  a  lease  is  to  end  on  a  particular  day 
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there  b  no  occasion  for  a  notice  to  quit :  but  a  common  law  disabled  to  make.     Therefore  i 

demand  of  possession,  and  notice  in  writing,  are  parson  or  vicar,  though  he  is  restrained  froa 

necessary  to  entitle  the  landlord  to  raise  his  making  longer  leases  £an  for  twenty-one  yeus 

rent  See  Landlord  and  Tenant.  The  enabling  or  three  lives,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  pa. 

statute,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  empowers  three  tron  and  ordinary,  yet  is  not  enabled  to  make 

manner  of  persons  to  make  leases,  to  endure  for  any  lease  at  all,  so  as  to  bind  his  successor, 

three  lives,  or  one-aod-twenty  years,  which  could  without  obtaining  such  consent.     Co.  Lit  44. 

not  do  so  before.    At  first,  tenant  in  tail  may  Secondly,  that  though  leases  contrary  to  these 

by  such  leases  bind  his  issue  in  tail,  but  not  statutes  are  declared  void,  yet  they  are  food 

those  in  remainder  or  reversion.    Secondly,  a  against  the  lessor,  during  his  life,  if  he  be  a  sole 

husband  seised  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  fee-simple  corporation ;  and  are  also  good  against  an  aggre- 

or  fee-tail,  provided  the  wife  joins  in  such  lease,  gate  corporation,  so  long  as  the  head  of  it  lives, 

may  bind  her  and  her  heirs  thereby.    Lastly,  all  who  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  concerned  io 

persons  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  right  interest.    For  the  statute  was  intended  for  the 

of  their  churches,  which  extends  not  to  parsons  benefit  of  the  successor  only;  and  no  man  shall 

and  vicars,  may,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  make  an  advantage  of  his  own  wrong.    Co.  lit 

other  person,  bind  their  successors.    But  many  45,  2  Comm.  c.  20. 

requisites  must  be  observed  which  the  statute  Lease,  in  Scots  law,  is  generally  calM  a 
specifies:  as,  1st,  The  lease  must  be  by  indenture,  tack.  See  Law.  The  shottneas  of  leases  io 
and  not  by  deed-poll  or  parol.  2dly,  It  must  many  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  long  and  jnsUj 
begin  from  the  making,  or  day  of  the  making,  complained  of,  as  disadvantageous,  not  only  to 
and  not  at  any  distance  of  time.  3dly,  If  there  the  tenants,  but  even  to  the  proprietors,  as  weQ 
be  any  old  lease  in  being,  it  must  be  first  abso-  as  to  the  country  in  general,  by  tending  greatly 
lutely  surrendered,  or  be  within  a  year  of  ex-  to  retard  improvements  in  husbandry.  Leases 
piring.  4thly,  It  must  be  either  for  twenty-one  for  nineteen  years  are  too  short  for  making  any 
years,  or  three  lives ;  and  not  for  both.  5thly,  material  improvements.  Three  times  that  period, 
it  must  not  exceed  the  term  of  three  lives,  or  or  fifty-seven  years,  is  much  recommended.  See 
twenty-one  years,  but  may  be  for  a  shorter  time.  Stat  Ace.  Index,  part  1.  *  Althougii  the  grant- 
6thly,  Under  this  statute,  32  Hen.  VIII.,  it  must  ing  of.  leases  for  nineteen  years  at  least,'  says 
have  been  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  and  not  the  author  of  the  Stat.  Ace.  of  Dunnichen,  *  is 
of  such  things  as  lie  merely  in  grants ;  for  no  now  become  universal,  yet  there  prevails  a  coo- 
rent  can  be  reserved  thereout  by  the  common  siderable  diversity  of  opinion  among  prupri> 
law,  as  the  lessor  cannot  resort  to  them  to  di»»  etors,  as  to  the  expediency  of  including  the  life 
train.  But  now,  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  III.  c.  17,  of  the  farmers  in  their  leases.  Some  advantages, 
a  lease  of  tithes  or  other  incorporeal  bere^ita-  however,  seem  to  give  a  decided  preference  to 
ments,  alone  may  be  granted  by  any  bishop  or  this  last  sort  of  lease.  The  tenant  knows  he  is 
any  such  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary  corpora^  settled  for  life,  and  is  therefore  afraid  to  over- 
tion,  and  the  successor  shall  be  entitled  to  re-  crop  his  land,  lest  .he  thereby  injure  himself, 
cover  the  rent  by  an  action  of  debt;  which,  in  Many  law-suits  are  thereby  avoided.  The  tenant 
case  of  a  freehold  lease,  he  could  not  have  is  also  more  attentive  to  the  repairs  of  his  build- 
brought  at  the  common  law.  7thly,  It  must  be  ings  and  fences ;  and  requires  a  much  less  vigi- 
of  lands  and  tenements  most  commonly  letten  lant  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  or 
for  twenty  years  past ;  so  that  if  they  had  been  his  factor.-  Ta  protect  the  newly  planted  trees 
let  for  above  half  the  time,  or  eleven  years  out  round  the  enclosed  fields,  the  proprietor  of 
of  the  twenty,  either  for  life,  for  ^ears,  at  will,  or  Dunnichen  has  siven  the  heirs  of  the  tenants  a 
by  copy  of  court-roll,  it  is  sufficient  8thly,  The  riffht  to  one-third  part  of  them  at  the  expiration 
most  usual  and  customary  feonn  or  rent  for  of  the  lease;  and  engages  not  to  prosecute  the 
twenty  years  past  must  be  reserved  yearly  on  tenants  for  any  accidental  damage  from  cattle, 
such  lease.  9th]y,  Such  lease  must  not  be  The  tenants  consider  the  trees  as  a  part  of  their 
made  without  impeachment  of  waste.  These  own  property,  and  are  at  pains  to  protect  them 
are  the  guards  imposed  to  prevent  unreasonable  from  injury.  Until  fiouins  are  transmitted  from 
abuses,  in  prejudice  of  the  issue,  the  wife,  or  the  father  to  son  like  an  inheritance,  as  is  much 
successor,  oi*^  the  reasonable  indulgence  here  the  case  in  England,  agriculture  will  not  attain 
given.  Next  follow,  in  order  of  time,  the  dis-  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  Veteres 
abling  or  restraining  statute,  1  Eliz.  c.  19  (made  migrate  coloni  is  an  odious  mandate.* 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  successor) ;  which  Upon  this  subject,  however,  respectable  wri- 
enacts,  that  all  grants  by  archbishops  and  bishops  ters  nave  given  very  different  opinions.  '  What 
(which  include  even  those  confirmed  by  the  ought  to  be  the  term  of  a  lease,'  says  Mr. 
dean  and  chapter,  the  which,  however  long  and  Loudon,  *  can  only  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
unreasonable,  were  good  at  common  law),  other  ence  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
than  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  case.  Lands  naturally  rich,  or  such  as  have  al- 
lives  from  the  making,  or  without  reserving  the  ready  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  fertility, 
usual  rent,  shall  be  void.  Then  the  13  £liz.  c.  requiring  no  great  investment  of  capital,  and 
10 ;  14  Eliz.  c.  11  and  14;  18  Eliz.  c.  11 ;  and  returning  all  or  nearly  all  the  necessary  outlay 
43  Eliz.  c.  29.  within  the  year,  may  be  advantageously  held 
Concerning  these  restrictive  statutes  two  gen»>  upon  short  leases,  snch  as  perhaps  give  time  for 
ral  observations  are  to  be  made.  First,  that  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  the  rotations  or  courses 
they  do  not,  bv  any  construction,  enable  any  of  crops  to  which  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  be^t 
ncrsoQs  to  make  such  leases  as  they  were  by  adapted.    The  practice  of  England  in  this  re- 
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^}act  it  extramely  ▼ariousy  almoit  every  term, 
from  tweDtjyean  downwards,  being  found  in 
different  parts  of  it  In  Scotland,  by  hi  the 
most  common  period  is  nineteen  years,  to  whicb 
it  was  formerly  the  practice,  in  some  places,  to 
add  the  life  of  the  tenant.  In  that  country,  even 
when  it  is  thought  expedient  to  agree  for  a  much 
longer  term,  this  is  still  expressed  in  periods  of 
nineteen  years,  a  sort  of  mysterious  cycle,  which 
seems  to  be  no  less  a  fevorite  with  the  courts  of 
law,  than  with  landholdera  and  fiumers.  Yet 
this  term  is  somewhat  inconvenient,  as  it  can 
never  correspond  with  any  number  of  the  recog- 
nised rotations  of  arable  land.  A  lease  for 
twenty  years,  it  has  been  maintained  by  several 
writers,  is  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  a  tenant 
for  any  considerable  improvements,  and  land- 
holders have  often  been  urged  to  agree  to  a  much 
longer  term,  which,  it  is  alleged,  would  be  not 
less  for  their  own  interest  than  for  that  of  the 
tenant.  This  is  a  question  whicb  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  discuss,  but,  after  viewing  it  in 
different  lights,  assisted  by  the  experience  of 
long  leases  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  some  doubts  of  their 
utility,  even  in  so  hr  only  as  regards  the  parties 
themselves ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  a  greater  produce  will  be  brought  to  market, 
from  any  given  extent  of  land  held  on  successive 
leases  of  twenty  years,  for  half  a  century,  than 
if  held  on  one  lease  of  that  duration,  whether 
the  term  be  specified  or  indefinite,  as  is  the  case 
of  a  lease  for  life.  As  a  general  mode  of  tenure, 
leases  for  lives  seem  to  us  particularly  objection- 
able.* 

Lease  and  Release  is  a  species  of  convey 
ance  used  in  the  English  law,  first  invented  by 
sergeant  Moore,  soon  after  the  statute  of  uses, 
and  now  the  most  common  of  any,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  shaken;  though  very  great  lawyers, 
particularly  Mr.  Noy,  formerly  doubted  its  vali- 
dity, it  is  thus  contrived:  a  lease,  or  rather 
bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  pecuniary  consi- 
deration, for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  tenant  of 
the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee.  Now 
this,  without  any  enrolment,  makes  the  bargainer 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee,  and 
vests  in  the  bargainee  the  use  of  the  term  for  a 
year;  and  then  the  statute  immediately  annexes 
the  possession.  He  therefore,  being  thus  in  pos- 
session, is  capable  of  receiving  a  release  of  the 
freehold  and  reversion,  which  must  be  made  to 
a  tenant  in  possession ;  and  accordingly)  the  next 
day,  a  release  is  granted  to  him.  This  is  held 
to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of  seisin ;  and  so 
a  conveyance  oy  lease  and  release  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  feoffment.    See  Uses. 

LEASH,  fi.  J.  &  V.  a,  Fr.  /iasie,  lette :  Ital. 
laccio;  BelgMtu;  Scot,  leich.  A  cord  or  thong 
by  which  birds  or  dogs  are  held :  hence  a  tierce, 
three ;  a  bond  generally :  to  leash  is  to  bind  or 
bold  in  a  string.  / 

Holding  CorioU  in  the  name  of  Rome, 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  UaA, 

To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shaktimrt. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  Uath  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names.  Id. 

What  I  was,  I  am ; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  k^  unwiUingly.  Id.  Wimitr'i  Tali. 


Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Laaahi  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  firs. 
Crouch  for  employment.  Id.  Henrp  V. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  nbble, 
Th'ad  beard  three  labourers  of  Babel. 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  Uath  of  languages  at  once.         HuAarat. 
The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  same,  would 
break  these  Imuhet  that  tie  her  to  the* body.    Boyle. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy ;  they  are  a  uath  of  dull 
devils.  J>emu/t  Lanert. 

LEASING,  n.  s. )     Sax.  leape,  leap,  defici- 
Lea'sy,  <uS.         ]  ent;  Goth,  letting.  Lying; 
deceit;  finaud:  leasy,  loose;  flimsy. 

The  lawe  is  not  sette  to  a  iust  man,  bat  to  uniuste 
men, — and  kcchouris,  to  hem  that  doen  leocherie 
with  men,  Imng  mongeris  and  forswonin. 

WkHf,  1  Tyma.  i. 
If  thou  because  of  thin  humilitee,  makest  a  tsm^ 
on  thyself,  though  thou  were  not  in  sinne  before  yet 
arte  thou  than  in  sinne  through  tby  Utmg. 

Chaucer,  Penonnet  Tale. 

0  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  saeh 
pleasure  in  vanity,  and  seek  after  Uatmg  7 

Pm^iv.  3. 
He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  he  kft 
loose  and  Uatjf.  Atehaaa't  SduobaatUr. 

That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leating  told. 
Was  mdeed  old  Archimaeo.  Faerie  QueenOm 

He  'mongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  meny  leatittgt  teU. 

HubbertFt  Tak. 
He  hates  foul  leatifuft  and  vile  flattery. 
Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery.  Id. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  veri^^ 
Would  without  lapsing  sudnr :  nay,  sometimsa, 
like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stampt  the  leasing.  Shaktpeara. 

As  folks,  quoth  Richard,  prone  to  leaimg. 
Say  things  at  first,  because  tney're  pleasing ; 
Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted. 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted : 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  them. 
And  oft  repeating  they  believe  them.         Prior. 
Trading  free  shall  thrive  again. 
Nor  leasingt  lewd  affright  the  swain.     Gay. 

LEAST,  adf.  &  adv.  Sax.  lepc.  The  super- 
lative of  little  (Sax.  ht:);  Goth,  litett.  Wallis 
contends  we  should  write  it  lestf  as  analogous  to 
less.  Smallest ;  in  the  lowest  degree :  '  at  least,' 
<  at  the  least,'  '  or  at  least-wise,'  mean  saying  no 
more  than  necessary,  or  barely  sufficient ;  at  the 
lowest  degree ;  also,  not  to  say  all. 

He  that  is  leeit  among  you  all  is  the  grettist. 

Wiel^.  Luke  iz. 

1  am  not  worthy  of  the  leatt  of  all  the  merdes 
shewed  to  thy  servant.  Gen.  xxaii.  10. 

Every  efl^  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leaet^wite 
resembw,  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth. 

Tioomer. 
To  corue  from  all  thines  to  nothing  is  not  a  de- 
scent but  a  downfsll ;  and  it  is  a  rare  strength  and 
constant^,  not  to  be  maimed  at  leatt. 

Bp.  HaWt  CeiatemplatwM. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  ut  katt  asperset 
The  tempted  with  dishonour.  MilUn . 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fftiled 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  (cu* 
i\ro  lus  created.  Id 
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He  rasolv«l  to  ware  his  suit.  Leather,  in  comneice  and  tfw  arti,  it  the 

Or  for  a  while  play  Uaa  in  ttghu  prepared  skin  of  various  animmU.     Under  die 

TT^«  .k^        *  .v  iivdibras.  article  Cubryi*ig   will    be-  found  an    amole 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  younir  man,  at  UaH  if  ««««„„*  «r  .k«*        -.  j  "  "^   ""  .  *™P* 

he  J»e  a  man.  who  Li  as  on\orSback.    Sidney  TT   ^^  ^»*  process,  and  the  opeiaUoos  of 

The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  ?*  **°°*'  ^V^  f^***  ""^®'  Tahhihc.  See  alio 

constant  conrse  of  the  miiken  diet,  continued  at     ,""^  *^'  miscellaneous  information  respecting 

UoMt  a  year.  Temple.  <l»ff«rent  modes  of  dressing  and   disposiog  of 

Even  that  avert ;  I  chuse  it  not ;  them. 

But  taste  it  as  the  leat  unhappy  lot.  Leather  is  of  three  principal  sorts,  i.  e.  tanned 

Drydeu,  or  tawed,  oil,  and  alum  leather.     To  dres» 

A  fiend  may  doeeive  a  creature  of  more  excellency  leather  in  oil,  the  skins  are  first  soaked,  then  thrown 

than  himself,  at  leait  by  the  tacit  permission  of  the  into  the  lime-pit ;  and,  when  taken  thence,  nailed 

omniscient  Bemg.  Id  and  delivered  to  the  friezer;    tber  w  then 

A  man  can  no  mora  have  a  posiUve  idea  of  the  •tn,/.v  «»;*k  #k«  ^;i  — .^  -^  !  *    *v     ^-n    wJT 

greatest  than  he  has  of  the  Uoit  space.  LockT  *^A  '^V     ?J  '  ^u  "^"^  ^  tfic  milL  When 

A  true  ami  genuine  impudenc^  U  ever  the  efiect  T}^.   efficiently,  they  at^  thrown  into  the 

of  ignorance  without  the  Uatt  sense  of  it.      HueU.  °*^"  ^^^  scoured ;  sometimes  they  arescudded. 

No  roan  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value  *? .    aft^r^ro™  hung  upon  the  hooks  to  diy. 

on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  ieatt  deserves  it  on  ^^^^  dressed  in  oil  are  those  of  deer,  sheep, 

all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it.     Pope.  ^^^  lambs,  an4  some  few  of  goats ;  the  oil  used 

Honour  and  fame  at  Uaet  the  thundner  owed,  for  the  purpose  is  Newfoundland,  or  cod's4iver 

And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god.  Id,  oil.    The  alum  leather-dressen*  art  consists  in 

Let  useful  observations  be  ot  Uatt  some  part  of  the  soaking,  liming,  wringing  (an  operation  some- 

subject  of  your  convenation.  Watte.  times  omitted),  and  striking  them  in  a  liquor 

A»ii*tr^^T*^^k*r!!;*'''^'*"*'  composed  of  water,  salt,  and  alum,  and  diet, 

At  leaet  to  die  amidst  the  horde,  Amir^tw  «k»»*   ^^^^  .     »ru  -    ,  .       *,         ^  " 

Ana  peruh-if  it  muit  b.  so-  Z'  !  ^.^   f^^^'    ^.  *!"  ^f^  " 

At  bay,  destroying  many  a  fo*.  Bynm.  ""ra^jj^  *««  of  »heep  and  lamb.,  and  a  Uijf 

LEATH'ER,  „. ..  &  adj.^       S«<»n.   •««?!•  J        T^e  iwoiJing  p«K*««  for  dyeing  «d  and 

fc^'lTn  /I  ;;*"'"'  •«*"'  "  ?««««<>  in  TnAey,  with 

.r^'^'  f^h'  "*"««'io'"  ft"  prepatfng  and  tanning  thiskins, 

nils  Ikfhf  *^  Armenia,  who  received  from  tKTsociety  for 

dreased  skm  of  an  the  Encouragement  of  Arta,  Jtc.,  £100.  beidn 

sh!^sp^ara;^pi:s^^^^^^^^^  ^*^rs'{5:SLs!;n^?  h^^^^  fbrbo. 

ITt^     '"-?^Trr^^   lUr.mouthed :  colorJ^'^Sgo"!^^^^^ 

nSr  "^  "^'  ""^  ^'^'^''^  *'^'^''^'  i««mbUng  hair  on,  L  first  laid  to  soak  in  clean  water  for 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  flesh-side,    put  into  fresh  water  for  two  days 

leather  about  his  loin*.  2  King,  i.  8.  longer,  and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an 

h;.  ..m  I?  5  -^ir     /f  r''i^^.?"*t.^i  '^o"'-    Let  «hen»  now  be  broken  on  the  flesh- 

His  cold  thin  dnnk  out  of  his  leather  bottle  :  «:j«  i;_^  •     ^^i  j  y,^^^    Tv  •  j       j 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicacies.  Shakepeali,.  ffli?^  '"  ^^'^  ll^^k  °  **  "^S"^  ^^^  "? 

There  is  a  dish  of  leathereoau  for  you.    /d.  ^^^^^^^  together  with  the  grain-side  outward. 

I  saw  her  hand ;  she  has  a  leathern  hand,  ^"  ""  «**te  they  must  be  hung  up  within  doois 

A  free-stone  colored  hand :  I  verily  did  think  ^^^^  *  "^^e  for  five  or  six  days,  till  the  hair  be 

That  her  old  gloves  were  on.  Id.  ^^^  I  which  must  then  be  taken  ofl*,  and  the 

By  a  leather  mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  s^ins  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for  about  three 

their  teeth  in  their  throat ;  as,  the  chub  or  cheven.  weeks.    Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 

,     .,^  WaU9n*t  Angler,  worked  flesh  and  grain,  every  sixth  or  seventh 

In  silken  or  m  leathern  purse  wtains  day  during  that  time ;  after  which  let  them  be 

A  splendid  shilling.  PWipi.  washed  ten  times  in  clear  water,  changing  the 

Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  I^itWyskin.^^  water  at  each  washing.  ^   ^ 

And  if  two  boou  keep  out  the,  weather.       '  .  <?'  Preparation  for  both  dyes,  by  drenching. 

What  need  you  have  tWo  hides  of  leather?  5:       .*^"*«"°8f  *«  ''"Jer  out  of  the  skms,  pot 

Prior.  ^^^  '^^  ^  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  warm  ai 

He  removed  to  Cunw ;  and  by  the  way  was  en-  °®^  rDxlk^  in  the  following  proportions :  vix. 

tertained  at  the  house  of  one  Tychius,  a  leather-  about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  ^ve  skins,  and 

dTMSBf.  Pope,  water  sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  moderately 

Returning  sound  in  Ihnb  and  wind,  fluid,   which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each 

Except  some  leather  lost  behind.         Su^.  pound  of  bran.    In  this  drench  let  the  skins  lie 

No  grassy  mantk  hides  the  sable  hiUs,  three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  roust  be 

No  flowenr  chaplet  crowns  the  tnckling  nils ;  well  Worked,  and  then  returned  into  the  drench 

Nor  tufted  moss,  nor  leathery  lichen,  creeps  twn  «!««•  !/>»,*«*     Tk-  .  _    "'^  """  "' V    «..♦ 

In  russet  tapestry  on  the  crSibling  iteepsV  ^^    *tt^t  *   ^^^'^^  V*"^*  ^  ^^^'^  ? 
*^  "^                         *        Darwm,  Tubbed  between    the    hands,    the  water 

But,  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared   '  "que®^  from  them,  and  the  bran  scraped  off 

Some  leaihem  caps,  and  what  remained  of  shoes ;  ^^^^  ^^^  ^oth  sides  of  the  skin.    After  this 

And  then  they  looked  around  them,  and  despaired,  ^^^Y  ™^t  be  again  washed  ten  times  in  clear 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose.  water,  and   the  water  squeezed  out  of  Cheo* 

Byrom,  Thus    far,  the  preparatory  process  for  both 
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colon  is  the  same ;  but  after thii  the  skins  must  three  skins;  repeating  the  operation  of  each 

be  treated  differently.  separately,  eight  times,  squeezing  the  skins  by 

3.  Preparation  in  honey  and  bran  of  the  skins  drawing  Uiem  through  the  hands  before  each 
to  be  dyed  red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with  fresh  dipping.  Lay  them  now  on  one  side  of  a 
three  pints  of  luke-warm  water,  and  stir  them  large  pan,  set  sloping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of 
together  till  the  honey  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  moisture  as  will  run  from  them  without 
two  double  handfiils  of  bran :  and,  taking  four  pressure,  foi  about  two  houxs,  or  till  they  are 
skins  (for  which  the  above  quantity  of  the  mix-  cold ;  then  tan  them. 

ture  will  be  sufficient),  work  them  well  in  it 'one  6.  Tanning  the  red  skins.     Powder  4  oz.  of 

after  another.    Afterwards  fold   up  each  skin  the  best  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  sifting  it 

separately  into  a  round  form,  with  Uie  flesh-side  through  a  fine  sieve.    Mix  the  powder  with 

inwaids ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  about  three  quarts  of  water,  and  work  the  skins 

other  proper  vessel ;  in  summer  by  the  side,  but  well  in  this  mixture  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 

in  winter  on  the  top  of  each  other.     Place  the  folding  up  the  skins  four-fold.    Let  them  lie  in 

vessel  in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  such  part  of  this  tan  for  twenty-four  hours ;  when  they  must 

the  fluid  as  may  spontaneously  drain  from  the  be  worked  again  as  before;  then  taken  out,  scraped 

skins  may  pass  off.     An  acid  fermentation  will  clean  on  both  sides  from  the  first  galls,  and  put 

then  rise  in  the  liquor,  and  the  skins  will  swell  into  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  galls  tmd  water.  la 

considerably.    In  this  state  they  must  continue  this  fresh  mixturts  they  must  be  again  well 

for  seven  or  eight  days ;  but  the  moisture  that  worked  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 

drains  from  them  must  be  poured  off,  once  or  folded  up  as  before,  and  left  in  the  fresh  tan  for 

twice  a-day,  as  occasion  may  require.  three  days.    On  the  fourth  day  they  must  be 

4.  Preparation  in  sdt  of  the  skins  to  be  dyed  taken  out,  washed  clean  from  the  galls  in  seven 
red.    After  the  skins  have  been  thus  fermented  or  eight  fresh  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung  • 
in  honey  and  bran,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that  up  to  dry. 

mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  7.  Method  of  dressing  the  skins.    When  the 

rubbed  and  worked  widi  dry  sea  salt,  in  the  pro-  skins  are  very  nearly  dry,  they  should  be  scraped 

portion  of  about  half  a  pound  to  each  skin,  with  the  proper  instrument  or  scraper,  on  the 

This  will  make  them  contract  again,  and  part  flesh  side,  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  degree  of 

with  a  considerable  quantity  more  of  moisture ;  thickness.    They  are  then  to  be  laia  on  a  smooth 

which  must  be  squeezed  out  by  drawing  each  board,  and  glazed   by  rubbing  them  with  a 

skin  separately  through  the  hands.    They  must  smooth  glass.    After  which  they  must  be  oiled, 

sext  be  scraped  clean  on  both  sides  from  the  by  rubbing  them  with  olive  oil,  by  a  linen  rac^ 

bran,  superfluous  salt,  and  remaining  moisture ;  in  the  proportion  of  1|  oz.  of  oil  for  four  skins : 

after  which  dry  salt  must  be  strewed  over  the  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  graining  Inwd, 

xrain  side,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand,  lengthwise,  breadthwise,  and  comerwise,  or  firoia 

They  are  then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flesh  side  comer  to  corner. 

outwards,  lengthwise  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  8.  Preparations  with  galls,  for  the  skins  to  be 

little  more  dry  salt  must  be  thinly  strewed  over  dyed  yellow.    After  the  four  skins  are  taken  out 

the  flesh  side  and  rubbed  in ;  for  the  two  last  of  the  drench  of  bran,  and  clean  washed,  they 

opeiations  about  1|  lb.  of  salt  will  be  sufficient  must  be  very  well  worked,  half  an  hour  or  more^ 

for  each  skin.    They  must  then  be  put,  thus  in  a  mixture  of  1^  lb.  of  the  best  white  galls, 

folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean  boards,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts  of  clean  water, 

placed  sloping  breadthwise :  and  a  heavy  weight  The  skins  are  then  to  be  separately  doubled 

laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to  lengthwise,  rolled  up  with  the  flesh  side  out- 

firess  out  what  moisture  they  will  thus  part  with,  wards,  laid  in  the  mixture,  and  closely  pressed 

n  this  state  of  pressure  they  must  be  continued  down  on  each  other,  in  which  state  Uiey  must 

two  days  or  longer,  till  it  be  convenient  to  dye  continue  two  whole  days.     On  the  third  day  let 

them,  for  which  they  will  then  be  duly  prepared,  them  be  again  worked  in  the  tan,  and  afterwards 

5.  Preparation  of  the  red  dye,  in  a  proportion  scraped  clean  from  the  galls,  with  an  ivory  or 
for  four  sKins.  Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  brass  instrument;  for  no  iron  must  touch  them, 
a  copper,  with  7  oz.  of  shenan  tied  up  in  a  linen  •  They  must  then  be  put  into  a  fresh  tan,  made  of 
bag.  Shenan  is  a  species  of  salicornia,  and  is  2  lbs.  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  about  three 
much  used  by  dyers  m  the  east  See  Salicor-  (quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein  fifteen 
NfA.  Light  a  fire  under  a  copper,  and,  when  the  times.  After  this  they  must  be  doubled,  rolled 
water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  up  as  before,  and  laid  in  the  second  tan  for  three 
out  the  bag  of  shenan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  days.  On  the  third  day  i  lb.  of  sea-salt  must 
fluid  or  lixivium,  1st,  2  drams  of  alum;  2dly,  2  be  worked  into  each  skin;  and  the  skins  doubled . 
drains  of  pomegranate  bark ;  3dly,  |  oz.  of  tur-  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  the  day 
meric ;  4thly,  3  oz.  of  cochineal ;  5^1y,  2  oz.  of  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and 
loaf  sugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about  well  wauied  six  times  in  cold  vrater,  and  four 
six  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a  times  in  water  luke-warm.  The  water  must  be 
quart  of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan ;  then  well  squeezed  out,  by  laving  the  skins  under 
and,  when  it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  pressure  for  about  half  an  hour,  between  two 
skin,  folded  lengthwise,  the  grain  side  outvrards,  ooards,  with  a  weight  of  about  200  or  300  lbs.  laid 
and  dip  it  in  the  liquor,  nibbing  it  gently  with  upon  the  uppermost  board,  when  they  will  be 
the  hands.  Then,  taking  out  the  skin,  hang  it  ready  for  the  dye. 

up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  superfluous  9.  Preparations  for  the  yellow  dye  in  the  pro- 
dye.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  portion  for  four  skins.    Mix  6  ozs.  o£  cassian 
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gchiniy  or  dgehira,  or  the  bernei  of  the  eastern 
rhamniis,  with  the  same  quantity  of  alum;  and 
poand  them  together  till  they  be  fine  in  a  maible 
or  brass  mortar,  with  a  brass  pestle.  These  may 
be  had  at  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  Lenmt, 
at  a  small  price.  The  common  Avignon  or 
yellow  berries  may  be  substituted,  but  not  with 
so  good  an  effect;  the  cussiari  gehira  being  a 
strongjer  and  brighter  yellow  dye.  After  pound- 
ing them,  divide  the  materials  thus  powdered, 
into  three  equal  parts  of  4  ozs.  each,  put  one 
part  into  about  1|  pints  of  water,  in  a  china  or 
earthen  vessel,  and  stir  the  mixture  together. 
Let  the  fluid  stand  to  cool,  till  it  will  not  scald 
the  hand.  Then,  spreading  one  of  the  skins  flat 
on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with  the  grain  side 
uppermost,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the  liquor  over 
the  upper  or  grain  side,  spreading  it  equally  over 
the  skin  with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in. 
Afterwards  do  the  like  with  the  other  three  skins. 
This  operation  must  be  repeated  twice  more  on 
each  skin  separately,  with  the  remaining  8  ozs. 
of  the  powder  of  the  berries  and  alum,  with  the 
same  proportions  of  hot  water.  The  skins  when 
dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a  wooden  frame, 
without  being  folded,  with  the  grain  side  out^ 
wards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
drain ;  when  they  must  be  carried  to  a  stream  of 
running  water,  and  well  washed  six  times  or 
more.  After  this  they  must  be  put  under  pres- 
sure for  about  an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well 
squeezed  out ;  afterwards  the  skins  must  be  hung 
up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room.  The  skins  are  then 
to  be  dressed  and  grained,  as  before  directed  for 
those  dyed  red;  eicept  the  oiling,  which  must 
be  omitted. 

There  are  various  statutes  relating  to  leather : 
97  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  directs  packers  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  leather  intended  to  be  transported. 
The  18  Eliz.  c.  9  prohibits  the  shipping  of  lea- 
ther on  penalty  of  forfeitures,  &c. ;  though,  by 
20  Car.  II.  c.  5,  transportation  of  leather  was 
allowed  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  foreign 
country,  paying  a  custom  or  duty ;  which  statute 
was  considered  by  divers  subsequent  acts.  See 
Stat.  1  Jac.  I.  C.22.;  and  Navigation  Laws. 

No  person  must  ingross  leather  to  sell  again, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  none  but  tan- 
ners are  to  buy  any  rough  hides  of  leather,  or 
calve-skins  in  the  hair,  on  pain  of  forfeiture ; 
and  no  person  shall  forestall  hides,  under  the 
penalty  of  6f .  8<i.  a  hide.  Leather  4iot  suffici- 
ently tanned  is  to  be  forfeited.  In  London  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  are  to  appoint  and 
swear  searchers  of  leather  out  of  the  company 
of  shoemakers,  &c.,  and  also  trier^  of  sufficient 
leather ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  done  by  mayors, 
&c.,  in  other  towns  and  corporations;  and  search- 
ers allowing  insufficient  leather  incur  a  for- 
feiture of  40t.  ShoeoKikers,  making  shoes  of 
insufficient  leather,  are  liable  to  3f .  id.  penalty. 

Red  tanned  leather  is  to  be  brought  into  ojpen 
leather  markets,  and  searched  and  sealed  beiore 
exposed  to  sale,  or  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  con- 
tracts for  sale  be  void :  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
Hides  of  leather  are  adjudged  the  ware  and 
manufacture  of  the  currier,  and  subiect  to  search, 
&c.  All  persons  dealing  in  leather  may  buy 
tanned  leather  searched  in  open  market;  and 


any  person  may  buy  or  sell  leadier  hidea  or  skins 
by  weiffht:  stat.  1  W.  &  M.  c.  33.  Duties  are 
grantea  on  leather,  and  entries  to  be  made  of  lao- 

Jrards,  under  the  penalty  of  £50,  and  tannen  and 
eather  dressers  using  any  private  tan-yards,  or 
concealing  skins,  &c.,  shall  forfeit  £20  leviable 
by  justices  of  the  peace,  by  distress,  Bcc. :  stats. 
9  Ann.  c.  11 :  5  Geo.  I.  c.  2  :  9  Geo.  I.  c.  27 : 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  94  :  55  Geo.  III.  c  102.  Arti- 
ficers may  freely  buy  Aeir  leather,  and  cut  it  and 
sell  it  in  small  pieces :  12  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  Pe- 
nalty on  curriers  neglecting  to  curry  leather,  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  25.  By  state.  39, 40,  Geo.  III.  c.  66: 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  Regulations  are  made  to 
prevent  the  spoiling  of  hides  and  leather,  by  the 
flaying  animals  injudiciously :  and  inspectors 
appointed  to  insure  their  execution. 
LEAVE,  n.  f .,  v.  a.  &  V.  fi.  1  Saxon,  lepe. 
Left,  part,  preter.  ^l^^F    07¥^^   to 

Lea'vek,  n.  s.  J  grant);  Swedish, 

laf;  Dan.  lov ;  Be\g.  lof.  Permission;  grant; 
allowance;  liberty;  consent:  hence fiirewell;  per- 
mission to  depart ;  and,  probably  hence  also  the 
verb  to  leave,  i.  e.  to  permit  to  remain ;  to  quit 
consentingly ;  to  desist  from ;  to  give,  or  volun- 
tarily to  resign ;  to  bequeath ;  to  abandon ;  not 
to  choose  or  select;  not  to  deprive  of;  not  to 
take  away ;  to  reject :  as  a  verb  nenter,  to  cease; 
desist.  It  is  compounded  with  off,  which  gives 
it  intensity,  both  in  the  active  and  neuter  form 
of  the  verb ;  and  in  the  former  with  aui,  when  it 
signifies  to  omit  or  neglect. 

Jhesas  answeride  to  hem,  now  ghe  bileoen,  lo  the 
onr  Cometh  and  now  it  oometh,  that  ghe  be  dispar- 
pled  ech  into  hiae  owne  thingis,  and  that  ^  Unm 
me  aloone :  and  I  am  not  aloone,  for  the  fadu*  is  witk 
me.  Wid^n  /(M.  xvi. 

A  man  shall  Imm  bis  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife.  G«a-  ii.  24. 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  2;^  at  the  youngest. 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle ;  which  also 
shall  not  Uav  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil. 

Deuf .  xxviii.  48. 
Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  Imw  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Sam,  ix.  5. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  heboid. 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  Uaw  to  die.  fi^MMsr. 
Gritttts,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  eat 
hold  out,  left  off  to  hatter  or  nndennine  it,  whaw 
with  he  perceived  he  little  prevailed.  KnoUn, 

Vastius  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they  ahoold 
UoM  behind  them  nnnecessary  baggage.  Id. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  von. 
—  You're  welcome ;  give  us  leat$,  drawer. 


Take  Uam  and  part,  for  yon  must  part  forthwith. 

Alas,  poor  lady ;  desolate  and  left ; 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  wdrds.  id. 
She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive.  UL 
And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done. 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.         M» 
Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver  and  a  fugithre.  UL 

I  am  BO  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  kave  out  ceremony.  /d.  Wimter^e  TaU, 

If  it  he  done  without  order,  the  mind  comprehend- 
eth  less  that  which  is  set  down :  and  besides,  U 
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leaveth  a  satpicion,  as  if  mora  migfat  be  nid  than  it 
expressed.  Baean. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  di?ision  doth  de- 
m'^nstrate  that  nothing  is  Uft  out,  or  omitted,  but 
all  is  there.  Id. 

Yon  may  partake  :  I  have  told  'em  who  yon  are. 
—  I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

Ben  Jonson, 
If  they  love  lees,  and  teave  the  Insty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine.    Id, 
The  days 
X  Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  swoxd  took  Imve 
To  act  all  that  it  would.  Id.  Catiline, 

These  things  must  be  left  uncertain  to  farther  dis- 
coveries in  future  ages.  Ahboi, 
But,  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave. 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.         Sodding, 
If  Chaldea  had  not  been  grossly  idolatrous,  Abra- 
ham had  not  left  it.                                   Bp.  Hall. 
Wrongs  do  not  leave  <^  there  where  they  begin, 
But  still  beget  new  miscnieis  in  their  course.  Dan. 

They  stilfhave  left  roe  the  providence  of  God,  and 
all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  my  charity  to 
them  too.  Taylor, 

Befriend  till  utmost  end. 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 
Ere  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabined  loop-hole  peep.        Milton. 
Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  that 
are  not  so  at  present;  and  many  shall  take  leave 
of  our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern  habi- 
tations. Browne, 
But,  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
JLeam  of,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 


Thrice  happy  snake !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep ;  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfined  a  letne.      Waller, 
If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he  could 
devise ;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be  this. 
That  there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is. 

nOatton, 
Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave. 
He  takes  tlus  time  his  secret  hate  to  shew.  Ihyden. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the 
doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  cany  the 
point.  Locke. 

Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent 
belongs,  he  leavet  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  dis- 
cover from  his  writings.  Id, 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experience.  Id, 

In  either  of  these  cases,  though  a  man  perhaps 
does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his  side,  he  not  only 
makes  himself  hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is  seldom 
heartily  esteemed  by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

Addiion, 
In  proportion  as  old  age  came  on,  h»  left  off  fox- 
hunting. Id,  Speetater, 

1  always  thought  this  passage  left  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment,  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it  seems 
to  eontradid  a  part  in  the  sixth  Aneid. 

Id.  On  Italy, 
My  iadier  has  this  morning  called  together. 
To  tnis  poor  hall,  hu  little  Roman  senate. 
The  leavingt  of  Pharsalia.  Id,  Cato, 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  sujperiour,  I  can  take  or  leave,    Steele, 
We  ask,  if  those  subvert. 
Reason's  established  maxims,  who  assert 
That  we  the  worlds*s  existence  may  conceive 
Though  we  one  atom  out  of  aoatter  leave  7 

Bladcnuirt. 


He  began  to  IsMt  off  some  of  his  old  acqnaint* 
ance,  his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets  :  he 
put  on  a  serious  air.  Arbuthnot, 

LEAVEN,  LOCH;  a  lake  of  Scotland,  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  county  of 
Kinross.  It  contains  four  islands,  on  one  of 
which  was  formerly  a  priory,  and  on  another 
stand  the  remains  of  the  castle  o^  Loch  Leaven, 
once  a  royal  residence,  which  was  granted  by 
Robert  III.  to  Douglas.  In  this  castle  Mary 
Stuart  was  confined,  after  her  separation  from 
Bothwell,  and  her  capture  by  the  confederate 
lords,  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill.  After  se- 
veral unsuccessful  attempts,  she  made  her  es- 
cape, by  the  aid  of  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's 
brother. 

LEAVEN,  fi.f.  &  v.a.  Fr.  Uvain;  Ital. 
levane,  Uvatura ;  Span,  levaduroj  all  periiaps  of 
Lat  Uvoy  UvandOf  lifting  up.  Any  ferment  or 
fermenting  substance;  dough  fermented;  yeast; 
and,  metaphorically,  any  thing  that  powerfully 
but  gradually  changes  or  affects  the  mind  and  its 
qualities.  It  is  used  ip  the  Bible  both  in  a  good 
and  bad  sense. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off.  Exod.  xii.  17. 

It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven. 

Lev,  vi.  17. 
Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness. 

1  Cor.  V.  8. 
You  must  tarry  the  leavening. 

Shakepeare. 
^  Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  diven 
kinds  of  leaveningt,  and  seasonings ;  so  that  some  do 
extremely  move  appetites.  Baeon, 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strongly  of 
the  old  leaven  of  innovations.  King  Charla, 

This  gospel  of  mine  is  like  unto  leaven,  which, 
though  in  a  very  small  quantitr  it  be  hid  amongst 
much  dough,  yet  seasoneth  the  whole  batch ;  so 
shall  this  gospel  of  mine  diffuse  the  power  an4  vir- 
tue thereof,  to  all  the  whole  mass  of  the  habitable 
world.  Bp,  Hall, 

That  cruel  something  unpossest. 
Corrodes  and  leavent  aU  the  rest. 

.  All  fermented  meats  and  drinks  are  easiest  i 
ed ;  and  those  unfermented,  by  barm  or  leaven,  are 
haridly  digested.  Floyer, 

Pride,  like  leaven  in  a  mass  of  flour. 
Tainted  her  laws,  and  made  e'en  virtue  sour. 

CkunAia, 

Leiveh  is  used  to  ferment  and  render  light  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  See 
Bread  and  Yeast.  Leaven  was  strictly  for* 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  passover;  and  the  Jews,  in  obedience 
to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their  houses 
from  all  leaven  as  soon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
began.    Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have 

Slace  in  any  thing  presented  upon  the  altar 
uring  this  solemnity.  If,  during  the  feast,  the 
least  particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  houses, 
the  wnole  was  polluted. 

LEBADEA,  or  Lebadia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  situated  be- 
tween Helicon  and  Chaeronea,  near  Coronaea. 
In  it  stood  the  oraele  of  Jupiter  Trophonius, 
where  all  who  went  to  consult  it  descended  into 
a  subterraneous  gulf. 
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LEBANON,  a  oelebnled  mottotain  in  the  district  is  fertile,  hot  ill  cultiTated.     It  supplies, 

•oath  of  Syria  and  north  of  Canaan.    See  Li-  however,  the  chief  commerce  of  the  town,  wbich 

BAMUS.  is  in  flauL  and  tobacco.    The  flax  is  spon  and 

Lebavov,  a  post  town  of  New  Yoik,  county  manufiictared  into  lace.    Other  products  of  this 

of  Maine,  on  the  Piaoalaqiia.    It  is  twenty-eight  neighbourhood  are  oil  and  oottoo;  and  its  wool 

miles  north-west  of  New  York.    2.  Also  a  post  is  esteemed.     Seventeen  miles  west  of  Otraoto, 

town  of  Grafton  coonty.  New  Hampshire,  on  and  twenty-eight  south-east  of  Brindisi.    Popu- 

the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  opposite  Hart-  lation  14,000. 

ford,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge ;        LKCCO,  a  town  in  the  Milaaeae,  Italy,  sito- 

four  miles  south-east  of  Dartmouth  College,  ated  on  the  eastern  brandi  of  the  lak^s  of  Come. 

White  River  flows  into  the  Connecticut  opposite  It  has  flourishing  mannfcctnres  of  silk,  woollens, 

this  town.    3.  A  post  town  of  Windham  county,  and  hardware.      Population  4000.      Fourteen 

Connecticut ;  nine  miles  north-west  of  Norwich,  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Como. 
and  thirtv  south-east  of  Hartford.    It  is  a  plea-        LECH,  v.  a.    Fr.  lecher;   or  peibaps  Lrt. 

sant  and  valuable  agricultural  town  among  the  ^^ug.    To  lick  or  smear  over, 
best  in  the  state.    4.  A  post  town  pleasantly  Hast  thou  yet  Uehed  the  AdMoian^s  ejcs 

situated,  and  the  capital  of   Lebanon  county.  With  the  love-jnioel  fJkmk§fmn 

Pennsylvania,  is  regulariy  hud  out,  and  contai^ns        l^„^  a  Urge  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rises 

an  elegant  court  house,  a  number  of  other  pubUc  j^  ^^  Xyrol,  and  flows  northwaid  betvreen  Ba- 

buildings,  and  many  handsome  houses,  and  has  ^^  ^  Suabia.  It  passes  Fuessen,  Landsbuig, 

ccjasiderable  trade.    It  is  situated  on  the  Quiti-  Augsbuig, and  joinrtheDanubc  five  mUes  below 

pihUla  Creek,  withm  about  a  mile  of  the  Schuyl-  Donaweit.    Its  stieam  is  only  navigable  for  lafb 

kill  Canal  which  connects  this  stream  with  the  ^f  wood  and  boats. 
Tulpehocken.    About  five  miles  from  this  town        LECH'ER,  ».  s.  &  r.  ii.-x   AccoidingtoSkin- 

^.  *i*  ^*^"';f  "J**^  ''^."^"  "^^  •'^'PPt''  Lech'ebous,  atK,             i  ner,  from   old  Fr. 

ealledthcComwallmines.    5.  Aposttown^thc  Lech'ebously,  «fe.        \iuxyrt :    but    the 

capital  of  Warren  county,  Ohio;  four  miles  west  Lech'ebouskeis,  n.t.     ( TeuL Icter or Wfcer; 

of  the  Little  Miaine.  Lech'eby.                      3  Lat  ^»tir«s,  seem. 

LfBABON,  New,  a  p^  town  in  Canaan,  Co-  ibemore  probable  derivation.  A  loose  libidinous 

«"^,i^"°iy'  ^^  /®**  •?  °"    r  r^  person;  an  adulterer  or  whoremonger  :  the  verb 

Pittsfield,  and  twenty-four  lou^^t  of  Albany.  Jf   jg^  ^  j^  addicted  to  the  habita  or  practices 

It  is  on  the  turnpike  between  Pittsfield  and  Al-  ^f  ,„^,^  ^          „ .  lecherous,  tending  ti  luxury 

bany.  Here  is  a  spring  of  considerable  celebrity.  ^^  |^J|^      '^                                      o               •' 

It  is  a  thermal  water  of  the  temperature  of  72''  v    i.      l  _j  .t  .  •.           -j         t^i            .u 

of  Fahrenheit,  but  is  not  chara^nsed  by  any  .\f,  ^  ^^-  it  was  seid  to  oWe  men  ihoo 

.      ,     '                   ,  ^          m.      -^     •  schalt  not  do  laecMrw.                    Wtci^.  Muit.  r. 

mineral  subsuince  m  wjution.    The  spring  is  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^   j,  ^.      ^^  drSene-e 

kept  constantly  m  ebuUrtion  by  a  copious  emis-  j,  ^  ^^  .^riving  aSd  of  wietchednesse. 

Sion  of  a20tic  gas.  Chaucer,  Gmterfairv  Tde*. 

LEBEDOS,  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities  The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shaoM  in  open 

of  Ionia,  situated  south  of  Smyrna.    It  was  the  lechery  as  swine  do  in  the  conunon  mire.     Aadum. 

residence  of  players,  where  they  met  from  all  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he's  at  my  house;  he 

Sarts  of  Ionia,  as  fiir  as  the  Hellespont,  and  cele-  cannot  'scape  me.                                S%d^pMr«. 

rated  annual  games    in    honor  of   Bacchus.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  leckery, 

Strabo.      It  was  overthrown  by  Lysimachus,  Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.        Id, 

who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephesus ;  after  Gut  eaU  aU  day.  and  letehen  aU  the  night 

which  it  dwindled  down  to  a  village.    Horace.  i,  .    ,,      ,      .      ,.           ,j ,.   ^*" -f""^ 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena,  one  of  the  port  towns  of  ^  "?  •  ^Ij^  femtlw  Uiat  would  live  umhent. 

the  Gortynians^  near  the  .i^mon^ry  of  Leon,  f/VZ  Sl^d^'n  ^I  S;?.ldTr.:U 

on  the  south-east  side  of  Crete;  femous  for  a  Hence,  ye  hot  leehaurt            Bp.  HaWiSa^. 

temple  of  iLsculapius,  built  in  imitaUon  of  that  xhe  lecher  soon  transforms  hu  mistreas ;  now 

of  Cyrenaica*  In  lo'i  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.         Dryden. 

LLBRUN  (Pouc;,  Denis  Ecouchard),  called  The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its  beauty. 
the  French  Pindar,  was  bom  in  1729,  and  early  when  worn  by  one  that  is  leehennu;  the  emerald 
manifested  a  talent  for  poetry.      He  became  should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of  any  no- 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  at  the  age  chaste  penon.                                           Derttam* 
of  twenty-six  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  first  She  yields  her  charms 
rank  of  French  lyric  poets :  an  ode  which  he  now  To  that  hit  lechtr,  the  strong  god  of  arms, 
addrened  to  Voltaire  was  the  means  of  interest-  ^^' 
ing  the  latter  in  the  support  of  the  niece  of  Cor-  LECOMTE  (Felix),  a  modem  French  sculp- 
neille.    At  the  revolution  he  celebrated  the  birth  tor  of  eminence,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  the 
of  freedom  in  various  o<fes  and  epigrams ;  but  pupil  of  Falconet  and  Vass^.    Having  obuined 
in  1793  deplored  in  harmonious  verses  the  &te  a  prize  for  a  bas-relief  of  the^massacre  of  the 
of  his  country.    On  the  restoration   of  order,  Innocents,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a  pensionaiy 
Lcixnin  became  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  French  school  of  arts.    On  his  return  he 
received   from  Buonaparte  a  pension  of  6000  presented  to  the  academy  of  painting  and  scujp* 
irancs :  he  died  September  1807.  ture,  a  model  for  a  statue  of  Phorbas  preserring 

LECCE,  a  considerable  trading  town  of  Na-  (Edipus,  which  he  afterwards  executed  in  nar- 

()<es,  in  the  province  of  Otranto.     It  is  well  ble;  and  procured  in  1771  admission  into  the 

t)iiiit.  and  is  a  bishop's  see.    The  surrounding  academy.    The  statue  of  Fenelon,  in  the  hall  oi 
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the  Natiooal  Institute,  is  perhaps  his  chef-d'suvre.  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  ana 

That  of  RoUin  is  also  celebrated.    In  1810  he  £uten  there.  Locke, 

vras  appointed  by  Buonaparte  a  member  of  the        Numidia  will  be  Uest  by  Cato*s  Ueturet. 

fourth  class  of  the  Institute;  and  under  the  regal  •         i     •  ,    .      "^<'<'*w«» 

government  professor  of  sculpture.    He  died  in       "«  ^*  K'^""^  "  **"'''  /.  ^^  P^""***  * 
1817,  at  the  ige  of  eighty.  ytar.  where  he  preached  constantly  m  per«,n. 

^^2F}i  ^  ""  '^^'A^V^^.^l^'^^r  ETery  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis  :  if  the  c^- 

amongst  the  Romans,  bemg  destined  to  two  dif-  jj^^^  ^^  ^e  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various 

ferent  uses ;  to  he  upon  at  entertainments,  and  Uction  shall  be  made  authentick.                  Watu. 

to  repose  on  for  sleep.    The  former  were  called  Heaven  vraits  not  the  last  moment ;  owns  her 

lecti  tricUnares,  the  latter  lecti  cubicularii.    See  friends 

BsD. On  this  side  death,  and  points  them  out  to  men ; 

LECnCA  was  a  litter,  or  vehicle,  in  which  A  leetun  silent,  but  of  sovereign  power  ! 

the  Romans  were  carried.     It  was  of  two  kinds,  To  vice  confusion,  and  to  viifie  peace.         Young, 

covered  and  uncovered.    The  covered  lectica  u  .  Nardssas  youth  has  Ueturod  me  thus  far : 

called  by  Pliny  cubiculum  viatorum,  a  traveller  s  ^  ^}^  S^^  P^J  "««»»«*  ^  \           W- 

bed-chaiber.    Augustus  frequently  ordered  his  «,,?^i^'*''^  JT*''*^"f**'•  "  ^  ^  ^T^  '''^' 

»    *     _A      u*   1-.^      *u  *  u        '-u*     1^^  out  passion.  Without  anxiety.                      Johnmm, 

servant  to  rtop  his  litter,  that  he  might  »leep  pJoTdeilrth  to  plenty,  aid  from  death  to  life, 

upon  the  road.    This  vehicle  '^m  earned  by  six  i^  nature's  progiei,  when  she  Uctures  man 

or  eight  lecticani.    The  lectica  differed  from  the  in  heavenly  truth :  evincing,  as  she  makes 

selU;  for  in  the  first  the  traveller  could  recline  The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

himself  for  sleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God.    Cowper. 

sit.    The  lectica  was  invented  in  Bithynia  ;  the  But  I  will  venture  to  a£Rrm,  from  experience,  that, 

sella  was  a  Roman  machine,  and  esteemed  the  '^  ^  professor  does  no  more  than  deliver  a  set  of  iso- 

more  honorable  of  the  two.    Lectica  was  also  the  *«•»«»  ^  jonne  audience  will  be  little  the  wiser  for 

name  of  the  funeral  bed,  or  bier  for  carrying  out  ^^"^  attended  him.                                BsoiIm. 

the  dead.  LECTISTERNIUM,  a  solemn  ceremony  ob- 

LECTICARIUS  was  also  an  officer  in  the  served  by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger, 

Greek  church,  whose  business  it  was  to  bear  off  wherein  an  entertainment  was  prenared  with 

the  bodies  of  those  who  died,  and  to  bury  them,  great  magnificence,  and  served  up  in  tne  temples. 

These  were  otherwise  denominated  decani  and  xhe  gods  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  good 

copiatx.  cheer,  and  ther  statues  placed  upon  couches 

LECTION,  fi.  f .               '\   Lat.  lectio ;  Fr.  round  the  table,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  used 

Lec'ture,  n.f.,t;.a.&v.  n.  tlectvre;  Ital.  let-  to  sit  at  meat    The  first  lectisternium  held  at 

Lec'turbb,  n.  f.                 itiofie,     Uitvra  ;  Rome  was  in  honor  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 

Lec'tureshiV.                   J  Span.  Ueum,  lee-  Hercules,  Mercuiy,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  stop 

tma,     A  reading;  a  variety  in  a  given  or  simi-  to  a  contagious  distemper  which  raged  amongst 

!ar  passage  of  an  author.    A  lecture  is  a  formal  the  cattle,  A.  U.  C.  354.    At  these  feasts  the 

discourse  read  or  pronounced  :  hence  the  act  or  Epulones  presided,  and  the  sacred  banquet  was 

art  of  reading  or  delivery ;  as  a  verb,  to  instruct  called  epulum.    Something  like  the  lectisternium 

formally  or  solemnly ;  to  read  or  pronounce  a  was  occasionally  observed  among  the  Greeks, 

discourse  in  public.    Both  the  verb  and  noun  according  to  Casaubon. 

are  often  used  satirically.  LECTIUS  (James),  syndic  of  Geneva,  a  re- 

Wnneline  pedant  spectable  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

When  in  musick  fra  We  spent  an  hour,  tuiy.    His  chief  work  is  his  collection  entitled 

Your  Uetmtt  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much.  ^^^  Gncci  Veteres,  in  2  vols,  folio.    He  died 

Shakgpeare,  >"  1612. 

When  you  meet  with  several  readings  of  the  text  LECTORES,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  ser- 

(scripture)  take  heed  you  admit  nothing  against  the  vants  in  great  men's  houses,  who  read  while  their 

tenets  of  vour  church :  but  do  as  if  you  was  going  masters  were  at  supper.    They  were  called  by 

oi«r  a  bridge,  be  sure  vou  hold  fast  by  the  rail,  and  the  Greeks  anagnosts. 

then  you  may  dance  here  and  there  as  you  please ;  LECTOURE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

be  sure  you  keep  to  what  is  setUed,  and  then  you  partment  of  the  Gers,  and  on  the  river  Gers,  is 

may  flourish  upon  your  various  tectums,        Selden,  ^^^^^  ^„  ^  j^ji,  ^^  accessible  only  on  one  side. 

When  letters  from  Cassar  were  given  to  Rusticus.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather;  and  a  trade  in 

he  revised  to  open  them  tiU  the  |[»hilosopher  had  com  and  wine.     Several  Roman  inscriptions 

done  his  lectmu,                      Taylor  s  Holy  Lmng.  j^^^  y^^  ^^^j  j„  ^^  neighbouriiood.     topu- 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  his  church  a  lation  5500.    Sixteen  miles  north  of  Auch. 

Ti.iT'"^?"^  j^  *^*°''  *"^  ^  T  "•^  Lecturers,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  an 

n^J!n?°^  •'J^'f^  T  recommended,  he  was  ^^^^  of  preachers,  distinct  from  the  rector,  vicar, 

presenUy  required  to  attend  upon  the  ^o^ittee^  ^  ^urite.    They  are  generally  chosen  by  the 

In  the  lecturt  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen-  ^«»tiy  or  chief  inhabitants,  supported  by  volun- 

sions  are  commonly  confined  unto  the  Uteral  sense  of  tary  subscriptions  and  legacies,  and  often  preach 

tne  text.  Browne.  ^^  the  Sunday  afternoon.    But  the  term  is  most 

Mark  him,  while  Daroetas  reads  his  rusUc  (totuf*  generally  applied  to  those  who  preach  on  any 

unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before  noon,  and  stated  day.    By  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  lee* 

where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme  heaL    Sidney,  turers  in  churches,  unlicensed,  and  not  conforoH 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should  not  ing  to  the  liturgy,  shall  be  disabled,  and  shall 

only  read  lecUret  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour  and  art  suffer  three  months*  imprisonment  in  the  com* 
Vol..  XII.  2  T 
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mon  gaol ;  and  two  justices,  or  the  mayor  Id  a  naturally  upon  bogs  and  mosses  in  Yorkshirp 
town  corporate,  shall,  upon  certificate  from  the  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire ;  rising  with  a  slender 
ordinary,  commit  them.  Where  there  are  lee-  shrubby  stalk  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  inui 
tures  founded  by  the  donations  of  pious  persons  many  slender  branches,  garnished  with  oarroi* 
(such  as  that  of  lady  Mayer  at  St.  Paurs)  the  leaves,  like  those  of  heath.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
lecturers  are  appointed  by  the  founders,  without  duoed  in  small  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches^ 
any  interposition  of  rectors,  &c.,  only  with  the  and  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  strawberry  tr«e, 
leave  of  the  bishop.  But  the  lecturer  is  not  en-  but  spread  wider  at  top.  They  are  of  a  reddish 
titled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  consent  of  the  color,  and  are  succeeded  by  seed-vessels  blled 
rector  or  vicar,  who  is  possessed  of  the  freehold  with  small  seeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.  Tbis 
of  the  church.  plant  is  with  difficulty  raised  in  a  garden :  for,  as 

LEDA,  in  frbulous  history,  a  daughter  of  it  naturally  grows  upon  bogs,  unless  it  has  a  si- 
king  Thespius  and  Eurythemis,  who  married  mtlar  soil  it  will  not  thrive.  It  must  be  procured 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta.  Jupiter  saw  her  bath-  from  the  place  of  its  gp)wth,  and  taken  up  with 
ing  in  the  Eurotas,  when  she  was  some  few  good  roots,  otherwise  it  will  not  live, 
days  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and,  struck  with  her  LED YAHD  (John),  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
beauty,  resolved  to  deceive  her.  lie  persuaded  rica,  and  greatly  celebrated  as  a  traveller.  Af^ 
Venus  to  change  herself  into  an  eagle,  while  he  living  several  years  with  different  tribes  of  the 
assumed  the  form  of  a  swan ;  and  after  this  meta-  American  Indians,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
morphosis  Jupiter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  bird  of  South  Sea,  in  the  humble  station  of  acorponl  oi 
prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  marines,  with  the  celebrated  captain  Cook.  On 
who  willingly  sheltered  the  trembling  swan  from  his  return  he  became  anxious  to  traverse  the  m: 
the  assaults  of  his  superior  enemy.  Nine  months  continent  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceao. 
after  this  adventure,  Leda  brought  forth  two  eggs.  With  only  ten  guineas  he  crossed  the  iintuh 
from  one  of  which  sprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  Channel  to  Ostend,  and  proceeded  by  Denmark 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Clytemoestra.  and  the  Sound  to  Stockholm  and  Petersburgb. 
The  two  former  were  deemed  the  offspring  of  On  his  arrival  at  this  last  metropolis  ne  was  ob* 
Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed  Tyndarus  for  served  as  an  extraordinary  person ;  and,  tltough 
their  &ther.  Some  mythologists  attribute  this  without  stockings  and  shoes,  was  invited  to  dioe 
amour  to  Nemesis,  and  not  to  Leda;  and  say  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  Being  now 
that  Leda  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  supplied  with  necessaries,  he  travelled  eastwaid 
the  children,  which  sprung  from  the  eggs  brought  6000  miles  through  Siberia  to  Yakutzk,  theoce  to 
forth  by  Nemesis ;  others  maintain  that  Leda  Oczakow,  and  t»ck  again  to  Yakutzk,  where  be 
received  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Ho-  was  seized  in  the  empress's  name  by  two  ruffians 
mer  and  Hesiod  make  no  mention  of  the  meta-  who  conveyed  him  on  a  sledge  through  the  de- 
morphosis  of  Jupiter  into  a  swan,  whence  some  serts  of  North  Tartary,  and  left  him  on  the  bor- 
thina  that  the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ders  of  Poland,  telling  him  that,  if  he  returned 
ancient  poets,  and  invented  after  their  time.  to  Russia,  he  would  be  hanged.    In  spite  of 

LEDBURY,  a  market-town  of  Herefordshire  poverty,  he  made  his  way  to  Konigsberg,  vbere 

near  the  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  six-  he  obtained  pecuniary  assistance,  which  enabled 

teen  miles  east  from  Hereford,  and  120  west  by  him  to  reach  London.    Being  introduced  to  tb 

north  from  London.    The  town  is  well  built,  Society  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the  inte 

consisting  chiefly  of  two  streets,  crossing  each  rior  parts  of  Africa,  they  employed  him ;  and  hr 

other  at  right  angles.     The  church  is  a  large  proceeded  to  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  where  be 

building.    Here  are  a  free-school,  a  well  endow-  engaged  with  the  conductor  of  a  caravan,  and 

ed  hospital,  and  several  alms-houses.    The  chief  was  on  the  point  of  set;ting  out  for  Seonaar,  vihen 

manufactures  are  ropes  and    sacking.      Great  he  was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  on  the  17ih 

quantities  of  fine  cider  are  made  in  this  neigh-  of  January  1789,  which  terminated  in  hisdeatli. 

bourhood.    Market  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  and, 

LEDGE,  n.  «.     Sax.  le^ian  ;   Goth    UggiUf  in  his  various  peregrinations,  suffered  many  hani* 

to  plan,  or  order.    A  layer  or  row ;  ridge ;  or  ships  among  the  barbarous  nations  whom  be 

prominence.  visited ;  but,  in  the  account  he  published  of  ht* 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides.  travels,  he  pays  this  compliment  to  the  female  sev. 

The  beading  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides.  '  To  a  woman,  whether  civilised  or  savage,  1 

Dryden.  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  de- 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone,  cency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent 

closely  laid  without  mortar:  a  general  caution  for  all  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been 

parts  in  building  contiguous  to  board.  otherwise.     In  wandering  over  the  barren  plaint 

WoUm*$  Architecture.  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden 

The  four  parallel  sticks  rising  above  five  inches  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland, 

higher  than  the  handkerrhief,  served  as  ledges  on  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide  spread  regions 

each  side.  Gulliver,  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  diy,  <^'*^' 

LEDUM,  marsh  cistus,  or  wild  rosemary,  a  wet,  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly 

genus  of  the  raonogynia  order,  and  decandria  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this  v»r 


base.    The  principal  species  is  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coar^* 

L.  palustre,  with  very  narrow  leaves.  It  grows    morsel  with  a  double  relish.' 
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LEE,  n.  f.  ^      Fr.  lie  ;  Span,  liat;  Port.  Ua; 
Lees,  plur.  S  qu.  Lat.  liguidus.     Dregs ;  sedi- 
ment :  more  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and,  if 
the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up. 

Bacon* s  Henry  VII. 
If  they  love  Ue»,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Behold  all  purity  above ;  below,  the  dregs  and 
iees  of  all.  Bp,  HaU, 

Those  Uei  that  trouble  it  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine,     t^yden. 
My  cloaths,  my  sex,  exchanged  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee.  Prior. 

Life's  lee  is  not  more  shallow  than  impure 
And  vapid.  Young. 

LcE,  n.t.  ^     Sax.  lee  leepeaji*^;  Teut. 

JjEE'wkiLDf  adj.  Sice;  Belg.  and  Goth,  fy; 
*  Isl.  hlifa,  to  cover,*  observes  Mr.  Thomson: 
'  lee  shore  denotes  that  the  wind  blows  on  a  vessel 
from  the  sea  towards  the  land/  leeward  is  tlie 
direction  towards  which  the  wind  blows.  See 
below. 

Him,  haply  slumVring  on  the  Norway  foam^ 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind. 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under 
our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  transporting 
ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  taken  the  Indian 
fleet.  Raleigh. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the  wind 
at  north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all  weathers. 

Id. 
Unprovided  of  tackling  and  victualling,  they  are 
forcea  to  sea  by  a  storm  ;  yet  better  do  so  than  ven- 
ture splitting  and  sinking  oa  a  lee  shore. 

King  Charles, 
Battered  by  his  lee  they  lay, 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play. 

Dryden. 
The  classicsB  were  called  long  ships,  the  oneraris 
round,  because  of  their  figure  approaching  towards 
circular :  this  figure,  though  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way,  except  when  they 
sail^  full  before  the  wind.  Arfmlhnot. 

Let  no  statesman  dare 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare  ; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  common  weal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel ; 
Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  mann'd, 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land, 
Bv  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side. 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Swift. 

And  others  went  on  as  they  had  beeun, 

Getting  the  boats  out.  bemg  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  witli  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

Lee  is  used  by  seamen  to  distinguish  that 
^art  of  the  hemisphere  to  which  the  wind  is  di- 
rectf»d,  from  the  other  part  whence  it  arises; 
which  last  is  called  to  windward.  This  expres- 
sion is  chiefly  used  when  the  win4  crosses  the 
line  of  a  ship's  course,  so  that  all  on  that  side  of 
her  is  called  to  windward,  and  all  on  the  opposite 
side  to  leeward.  Hence,  Under  the  lee,  implies 
farther  to  the  leeward,  or  farther  from  that  part 


of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  blows.  Under 
the  lee  of  the  shore,  i.  e.  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrase 
is  commonly  understood  to  express  the  situation 
of  a  vessel  anchored,  or  sailing  under  the  weather 
shore,  where  there  is  always  smoother  water,  and 
less  danger  of  heavy  seas,  than  at  a  great  distance 
from  it. 

Leet-side,  all  that  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  which 
lies  between  the  mast  and  the  side  furthest  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  or,  otherwise,  the  half 
of  a  ship,  which  is  pressed  down  towards  the 
water  by  the  effort  of  the  sails,  as  separated  from 
the  other  half  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  her  length.  That  part  of  the  ship  which  lies 
to  windward  of  this  line  h  accordingly  called 
the  weather-side.  Thus,  admit  a  ship  to  be  sail- 
ing southward,  with  the  wind  at  east,  then  is  her 
starboard,  or  right  side,  the  lee-side;  and  the 
larboard,  or  left,  the  weather-side. 

Lee  (Charles),  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
service  of  the  American  congress,  was  a  native 
of  England .  He  served  under  general  Burgoyne, 
in  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  which  he  after- 
w«rds  quitted  for  the  American  service.  Upon 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major-general.  See  America.  But 
m  1776  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  colonel  Har- 
court,  and  closely  confined  as  a  deserter ;  though 
six  field  ofiScers  were  offered  in  exchange  for 
him.  He  was  even  threatened  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason ;  but  the  spirited  conduct  of  general 
Washington,  and  the  congress,  prevented  that 
measure.  On  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his 
army  he  was  allowed  his  parole  in  New  York, 
and,  being  soon  after  exchanged,  rejoined  the 
American  army.  But  general  Lee's  misfoitimet 
were  not  over.  His  defeat  and  disorderly  retreat 
at  Monmouth,  with  the  flower  of  the  American 
troops  under  his  command,  subjected  him  to  a 
court  martial,  who  suspended  him  from  his  com- 
mand for  one  year,  which  he  spent  at  his  estate 
in  Berkley  county,  Virginia,  and  during  which 
he  arranged  his  letters,  and  other  papers  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  for  the  press.  These  he  sent  by  his 
aid-de-camp  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  printed. 
But  this  ungrateful  young  man  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  gave  the  papers  to  the  goverflor,  who, 
on  perusal,  found  it  his  interest  to  sappref  s  the 
publication.  In  the  beginning  of  1782  Lee  went 
to  Philadelphia  on  this  business  ;  but,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died.  His  body  was  interred  with  military 
honors,  and  the  members  of  the  congress  at- 
tended the  funeral. 

Lee  (Nathaniel),  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  educated  at  Westminster 
under  the  famous  Dr.  Busby,  and  afterwards  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1668.  He  went  thence  to 
London,  where  he  attempted  to  commence 
actor  in  1672 ;  but,  failing,  he  became  a  dramatic 
author.  His  first  piece,  entitled  Nero,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  appeared  in  1675,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. He  continued  to  write  one  piece*  every 
year,  till  November  1684,  when,  showing  symp- 
tom^ of  insanity,  he  was  confined.  In  April, 
1688,  he  was  discharged,  and  wrote  two  other 
plays.    He  died  in  1690,  in  consequence  of  a 
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drunken  frolic.  Lee  is  allowed  to  have  great 
power  ever  the  passions,  but  his  language  is 
mere  rant  and  bombast.  His  Riyal  Queens  and 
Theodosius,  however,  are  still  acted  with  ap- 
plause. He  wrote  eleven  tragedies  in  all,  which 
contain  a  great  portion  of  poetic  enthusiasm. 
Addison  eommen<£i  his  genius  nighly ;  observing, 
that  none  of  our  English  Doets  had  a  happier 
turn  for  tragedy,  although  his  natural  fire,  and 
unbridled  impetuosity,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability.  While  he  was  confined, 
a  coxcomb  scribbler  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him 
with  his  misfortune,  observing  that  it  was  easy 
to  write  like  a  madman : — '  No,'  said  Lee,  *  it  is 
not  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  but  it  is  very 
easy  to  write  like  a  fool.' 

Lek  (Sophia),  an  English  novelist,  and  dra^ 
raatic  writer,  of  reputation,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1750.  She  first  became  known  to  the  public 
in  1780,  when  she  published  her  comedy,  called 
The  Chapter  of  Accidents.  The  profit  of  this 
enabled  her  to  open  an  academy  at  Bath.  In 
1784  appeared  her  well  known  novel.  The  Ruin, 
or  a  Tale  of  other  Times.  This  was  followed, 
in  1787,  by  the  ballad,  A  Hermit's  Tale,  found 
in  his  Cell;  and,  in  1796,  by  a  tragedy,  called 
Almeyda,  Queen  of  Grenada;  but,  although 
aided  by  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  dis- 
appointed the  public.  The  following  year,  Miss 
Harriet  Lee  published  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  three  of  which  were 
from  the  pen  of  her  sister;  and  one  of  them, 
Krutzner,  was  selected  by  lord  Byron  as  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy.  In  1803  our  authoress  re- 
tired from  her  school,  soon  after  which  appeared 
her  Life  of  a  Lover,  written  in  early  life.  In 
1807  another  comedy  by  Miss  Lee,  The  Assigna- 
tion, was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  but  did  not 
succeed.    She  died  at  Clifton,  March  13th,  1824. 

Lee  (Charles  Lewes),  a  modem  comic  actor 
of  some  celebrity,  first  appeared  as  a  harlequin 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1776  he  took  the  parts 
previously  played  by  Woodward ;  and  removed, 
in  1783,  to  Drury  Lane.  He  now  travelled 
throughout  the  country,  delivering  Stevens's 
Lecture  on  Heads ;  after  which  he  went  to  the 
East 'Indies,  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  where  he 
was  weir  received.  But  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  embarrassments :  it  terminated 
'24th  of  June,  1803,  on  the  morning  of  which 
day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  There  ap- 
^)eared,  in  1805,  an  amusing  work,  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  C.  Lee  Lewes,  4  vols.  12mo. 

LBECHf  n.  f.  &  v.  a.  ^       Saxon  laec,  lece; 

LeechVraft,  n.  «.       >  M«so-Goth.  Uk;  Go- 

Leech'less,  iijf.  J  thic  and  Swed.  Utkaref 
from  Sax.  lacan,  and  Goth,  laka^  to  diminish. 
A  physician,  surgeon,  or  medical  practitioner  of 
any  kind  ;  also  a  species  of  water  serpent,  much 
used  to  draw  blood.  Leechcraft  is  the  art  of 
healing.  Leechless  seems  used  by  Mr.  Matu- 
rin  for  neglected  wounds. 

And  he  seide  to  him,  sotheli  ye  ichulen  seye  to  me 
thit  likenwse,  Uehe  heale  thi  silf.      WieUf,  £«*.  4. 
The  clotered  blood  for  any  hdte-^nfie 
Comimpeth,  and  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 
That  neyther  veine-blood  d«  ventouting, 
Ji9  drioie  of  herbes,  may  ben  bis  helping. 

Chaucer,  Com,  Tales. 


A  letch  ^  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  diseise  of  grieved  consciena?. 
And  well  c  juld  cure  the  tame  ;  his  aanc  «u 
tience.  Sjmuer'a  faene  Wi«^ 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  penaade : 
We  Uteheruft  learn,  bat  otheia  cure  vitk  e. 

Jkat. 
1  drew  blood  by  Utehei  behind  his  ear. 

Sticking  like  lmdu$,  till  they  bur»t  widi  bbotf. 
Without  remone  insatiably.  i{«Kiai*x 

PhjTUck  IS  their  bane. 
The  learned  Ueehu  in  despair  depart. 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  tlieir  vi 

Hie  hoaiy- wrinkled  Utdk  has  watched  and  kur. 
Tried  every  health-restorine  heib  and  gam. 
And  weaned  out  his  painfid  skill  in  vain.      R^ 
A  skilfal  Uach, 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed ; 
This  teaeh  Arbuthnot  was  yclept. 

In  want,  and  war,  and  peril, 
Things  that  woald  thrill  the  hearer's  blood  to  lell  e 
My  heart  grew  human  when  I  thought  of  Uie»~ 
Imogine  would  have  shuddered  for  my  danger— 
Imogine  would  have  bound  my  iMchUsa  wounds— 
Imogine  would  have  sought  my  nameless  cone. 
And  known  it  well.  JMuani. 

Leech.    See  Hiruuo. 

Leeches,  in  a  ship,  the  borders  or  edges  ^' 
a  sail,  which  are  either  sloping  or  perpendicula: 
The  leeches  of  all  sails  wnose  tops  and  bottov 
are  parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  ^. 
mast,  are  denominated  from  the  ship's  side,  ac: 
the  sail  to  which  they  belong ;  as,  the  stacbouft 
leech  of  the  main-sail,  the  larboard  leech  of  iIk 
fore  top-sail,  &c.  But  the  sails  which  are  fixt^ 
obliquely  on  the  masts  have  their  leeches  nustd 
from  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  ship'} 
length ;  as,  the  fore  leech  of  the  mizen,  the  a/b 
leech  of  the  jib  or  fore  stay-sail,  &c. 

Leech-Lines,  certain  ropes  fastened  to  i^ 
middle  of  the  leeches  of  the  main-sail  and  f(frt- 
sail,  and  communicating  with  blocks  on  th«  oy- 
posite  side  of  the  top,  whence  they  pas«  do«  it- 
wards  to  the  deck,  serving  to  truss  up  d)o$esa>i$ 
to  the  yard,  as  occasion  requires. 

Leech-Rope,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  t^« 
bolt-rope  to  which  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  ail  l< 
sewed.  In  all  sails  whose  opposite  leeches  ^^ 
of  the  same  length,  it  is  terminated  above  thf 
ear-ring,  and  below  the  clue.    See  Bolt-Rope 

LEEDS,  a  populous  and  flourishing  market 
town  in  the  wapentake  of  Skyrac,  in  the  libed.' 
of  the  honor  of  Pontefract,  in  tlie  West  Ri<ii« 
of  the  county  of  York,  England,  is  situate  pn"- 
cipally  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  Aiff. 
upon  an  easy  ascent,  which  rises  from  the  voitk 
bank  of  the  river;  it  extends  nearly  two  mi)^ 
along  the  river  from  east  to  west,  but  is  ^ 
quite  a  mile  in  breadth  from  north  to  tooth* 

It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquiWi  ^  ^ 
registered  in  the  Domesday  survey.  th?»<  ** 
formerly  a  strong  castle  here,  built  probably  b^ 
Ilbert  de  Lacy,  and  which  was  besieec<l  ^^ 
king  Stephen  when  on  his  march  towards  Scot- 
land in  1139 :  here  the  unfortunate  Richard  H* 
was  confined  about  the  year  1399,  i  short  aa* 
before  his  barbarous  murder  in  Ponlefnct  O^ 
No  vestige  of  this  fortress  remains;  but  iti«" 
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is  said  to  have  been  at  a  place  called  Mill  Hill,  ago  they  sold  at  from  £16  to  £24  each,  but  sinco 

The  borough  of  Leeds  was  incorporated    by  that  time  the  value  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 

Charles  I.  iu  1626 ;  a  second  charter  was  given  to  the  average  price  is  about  £2  10s.      In  the  year 

it  by  Charles  II.  io  1661 ;  and  a  third  by  James  1810  an  additional  story  was  erected  on  the  north 

II.  in  1684.    The  second  charter  was  restored  side  of  the  colored-cloth  hall,  and  is  now  used 

by  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  under  which  it  is  principally  for  thesaleof  ladiet'  cloths  in  the  un- 

govemed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  common-  dyed  ^tate.    In  the  year  1775  the  white-cloth  hall, 

council-men :  it  returns  2  members  to  parliament  over  the  north  side  of  which  is  an  assembly-roonj, 

Leland  speaks  of  Leeds  as  *  a  pretty  market-town,  was  erected  on  the  same  plan  as  the  other,  and  of 

subsisting  chiefly  by  clothing,  reasonably  well  nearly  the  same  dimensionSi  containing  about 

builded,  and  as  large  as  BradfoVd,  but  not  so  1300  stands;  the  price  of  which  has  undergone 

quick  as  it.'     At  the  commencement   of  the  similar  fluctuations.    This  depreciation  in  their 

troubles  of  the  reizn  of  Charles  I.  it  was  held  value  is  not  occasioned  by  any  diminution  in  the 

for  the  king  by  Sir  William  Saville;  but  its  for-  quantity  of  woollen  goods  manufactured,  but  is 

tifications,  after  a  sharp  action,  were  stormed  by  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  Victories,  and  the 

the  forces  which  marched  out  of  Bradford  under  very  general  use  of  machinery,  which  has  pre- 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  vailed  over  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture. 

The  river  Aire  is  navigable  from  the  Hurober  Cloth  used  formerly  to  be  woven  by  hand  hy 

up  to  the  town;  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  the  clothiers  in  the  neighbourhood,  aud  brought 

Canal  communicates  with  it  about  a  quarter  of  to  the  cloth  halls  in  an  unfinished  state,  whence 

a  mile  above  Leeds  bridge.    Thus  situate,  in  the  it  was  purchased  by  the  merchants  and  dressed ; 

centre  of  that  line  of  fine  inland  navigation  but,  in  the  factories,  the  operations  are  completed 

which  extends  across  the  island,  it  is  equally  throughout,  and  great  quantities  of  cloth  have, 

«pen  to  the  eastern  and  westem  seas,  having  a  since  1823,  been  sold  at  the  mixed-cloth  hall  in 

ready  communication  with  those  great  depots  of  a  finished  state.    The  markets  for  cloth  are  held 

commerce,  Hull  and  Liverpool.    The  Aire  also  on  the  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  on  which  days 

supplies  the  principal   part  of  the  town  with  only  the  merchants  are  permitted  to  purchase, 

water.      The  neighbourmg  mines   supply   the  or  even  to  look  at,  the  cloth  in  the  halls.    The 

town,  and  the  surrounding  district  north  of  the  regulations  are  similar  in  both,  and  tend  greatly 

town,  with  coals;  and  to  tihese  local  advantages,  to  promote  expedition   and    regularity.      The 

together  with  other  circumstances  which  have  mixed-cloth  hall  opens  at  half-past  eight  in  the 

rendered  Leeds  and  its  vicinity  the  seat  of  the  tnoming  during  the  summer  season ;   at  nine  ir 

woollen   manufactures,    its    increasing  wealth,  spring  and. autumn;  and  at  half-past  nine  1. 

population,  and  prosperity,  are  chiefly  to  be  winter ;  the  white-cloth  hall  opens  when  the  other 

attributed.    The    bridge,  which    connects   the  closes.     The  halls  open  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 

northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  town,  is  sub-  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  merchants  walk  in, 

stantially  built  with  free  stone,  and  is  of  a  tolerable  each  manufacturer  appearing  behind  his  own 

width;  but  such  has  been  the  increase  oC  traflic  cloth,  and  they  immediately  proceed  to  make 

in  that  part  of  the  town,  of  late  years,  that  it  has  their  bargains  in  the  most  silent  and  expeditious 

become  necessary  either  to  widen  it  or  to  erect  manner.     At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  a  wam- 

another  bridge  or  bridges  in  the  same  neighbour-  ing  bell  announces  the  approaching  close  of  the 

hood;  this,  however,  has  not  yet  been  eflfected.  market;  and  the  sound  of  a  third  bell,  in  aquar- 

It  was  enlarged  for  carriages  to  pass  and  repass  ter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  terminates  the  busi- 

in  1730,  and  further  enlarged  in  1760.    Upon  ness  of  the  day ;  when  each  merchant  quits  the 

this  bridge  the  woollen  market  used  formerly  to  hall  on  pain  of  a  penalty  of  5s.  for  every   tWe 

be  held,  on  the  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays;  the  minutes  he  remains  there  after  the  last  bell  hus 

cloths  being  laid  upon  the  battlements,  and  upon  rung :  thus  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  transaction^^ 

benches  below  :  tnus  it  continued  till  the  14th  are  completed,  often  to  the  amount  of  £15,000 

of  June  1648,  when  it  was  removed  into  Brig-  or  £20,000,  and  sometimes  to  a  much  greatet 

gate  for  greater  accommodation.    The  market  extent. 

for  cloth  was  held  here  till  the  erection  of  the       From  the  year  1732  to  the  year  1821,  inclu- 

mixed  cloth  hall  in  1758.  sive,  an  annual  return  was  made,  at  tlie  general 

This  building  is  quadrangular,  enclosing  an  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Pontefract,  according  to 

open  area  127|  yards  long,  and  sixty-six  yards  a  late  act  of  parliament,  of  the  Quantity  of  cloth 

broad.    It  is  divided  into  six  streets^  each  street  milled  at  the  fulling-mills  in  the  West  Riding 

containing  two  rows  of  stands,  and  every  stand  of  Yorkshire ;  from  which  returns  the  following 

measuring  twenty-two  inches  in  front,  with  the  statement,   sliowing  the  quantity  produced   in 

name  of  the  owner  and  his  residence  marked  each  ten  years,  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  astonish- 

upon  it.    The  total  number  of  stands,  each  of  ing  progress  of  this  branch  of  staple  maoufac- 

which  if  freehold  property,  is  2500,  and  cost  ture: — 
originally  three  guineas  each.  About  thirty  years 
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Years. 


From  1732  to  1741,  inclosire 
From  1742  to  1751 
From  1752  to  176 
From  1762  to  1771 


No.  of  Pieces 
of  Broads. 


387,4864 
557,212 
529,2251 
749,6531 


No.  of  Pieces 
of  Narrows. 


193,159 
679,092 
726,114 
797,169 


Total  No.  of 
Pi 


580,6451 
1,236,304 
1,255,3391 
1,546,8222 


The  qaantity  matmfiictured  in  these  years  is  not  expressed  in  yards 


Y^Aortt 

Broads. 

Narnnvs 

TotaL 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Pieces. 

Yank. 

No.  of  Pieces. 

From  1772  to  1781,  inclusive 
From  1782  to  1791      . 
From  1792  to  1801       . 
From  1302  to  1811       . 
From  1812  to  1821 

1,063,268 
1,507,097 
2,370,073 
2.817,807 
3,169,686 

31.542,3211 
47,674,316 
75,612,373 
91,762,295 
100,078,027 

946,7041 
1,261,103 
1,570,154 
1,526,204 
1,352,056 

24,997,158 
38,249,317 
53,277,085 
57,199  714 
53,038,125 

2,009,972i 

2,768,200 

3,940,227 

4,344,011 

4,521,742 

In  the  year  1644,  or  1645,  a  plague  com- 
menced in  this  town,  which  raged  with  such 
violence  that  the  inhabitants  were  appalled  and 
confounded.     The  return  of  deaths  to  major- 
general  Carter,  governor  of  Leeds,  from  March 
1644 — 5  to  December  1645,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  1325.    The  air  was  so  very  warm  in  July 
that  126  died  in  one  day,  and  it  was  so  infectious 
that  dogs  and  cats,  mice  and  rats,  died;  also 
several  birds,  in  their  flight  over  the  town,  dropped 
dovm  dead.    Here  are  now  eiglit  ecclesiastical 
edifices  appropriated  to  the  established  religion. 
Of  these,  trie  original  is  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower 
in  the  middle ;  and  has  a  painting  in  fresco  of 
the  ascension,  by  Parmentier,  who  presented  the 
town  with  this  specimen  of  his  genius.  The  whole 
edifice  is  165  feet  in  length  and  ninety-seven  in 
breadth  ;  the  high  choir  fifty-seven  feet  in  length, 
in   breadth   twenty-two,    in    height    thirty-six; 
and  274  in  circumference,  and  is  well  adapted  to, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  numerous  congregations 
in  the  kingdom.    The  steeple  tower  is  ninety-six 
feet  high    Leeds  continued  without  any  other  place 
of  worship  than  the  parish  church  till  the  begin- 
nin,;  of    the   rei<;n  of  Charles  L,   when  John 
Harrison,  who  also  enlarged  the  free  grammar- 
school  and  built  the  market-cross,  which  was 
taken  down  in  1825,  a  native  of  the  parish,  who 
had  acquired  considerable  fortune  by  trade,  and, 
being  childless,  built  and  endowed  St.  John's 
Church,  which  was  consecrated  September  21st 
in  1634.  It  is  neither  convenient  nor  elegant,  but 
possesses  all  the  gloom  and  obstructions  of  an 
ancient  church,  without  one  vestige  of  its  dignity 
and  grace.     The  foundation-stone  of  the  third 
church  in  Leeds,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  on  the  28th  of 
August  1721,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishrp   Blackburn,  August  27th  1727.     This  is 
a  beautiful  edifice  of  moor-stone,  and  of  the 
Doric  order ;  though  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
within  are  composite.      The  expenses  of  erection 
amounted  to  £4563  9f.  6d.     Tlie  masonry,  car- 
pentry, and  joiners*  work,  are  all  admirable.    St. 
Paul's  church,  a  plain,   neat,  handsome,  com- 
modious, and  modern  structure,  was  built  by  the 


Rev.  Miles  Atkinson,  at  an  expense  little  short  of 
£  10,000,  and  was  consecratra  by  Dr.  William 
Markham,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1793.  St.  James's  church  was  erected 
shortly  after  St.  PauKs.  It  was  at  first  intended 
for  an  independent  chapel,  but  was  afterwan^s 
purchased  by  the  Rev.  John  King,  who  is  still 
the  minister.  This  church,  which  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  octagon,  had  formerly  a  dome  upon 
it ;  but,  the  roof  being  found  too  weak  to  support 
it,  it  was  removed.  There  are  also  three  new 
churches  here,  erected  by  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners, called  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary's,  and 
St.  Mark's ;  the  latter  of  which  is  at  Woodhouse, 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

The  first  endowment  of  a  free  grammar-school 
at  Leeds  is  found  in  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  a  *  Syr  William  Sheaffield  Priest,  dated  in  the 
sixth  yere  of  the  reigne  of  king  Edward  \1. 
The  school  was  subsequently  removed,  and  en- 
dowed, by  Mr.  Harrison.  The  national  school, 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  320  poor  boys  and 
180  poor  girls,  ,on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  was  opened 
in  February  7th,  1813;  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  P.  Haddon,  vicar.  May 
18th,  1812.  The  royal  Lancasterian  free-school 
was  established  in  1811.  There  are  also  other 
charity  schools,  schools  of  industry,  Sunday 
schools,  and  infknt  and  adult  schools,  connected 
with  Christians  of  various  denominations.  The 
Methodists  have  five  chapels ;  the  Independents 
four;  the  Methodist  new  connexion  two;  the 
Baptists  two ;  the  Friends  one  chapel ;  the  I  ni- 
tarians  one ;  the  Arians  one ;  the  Roman  Caiholio 
one ;  the  primitive  Methodists,  male,  one ;  the 
primitive  Methodists,  female,  one ;  the  Swedec- 
borgians  one ;  and  the  Inghamites  one. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Leeds  we  may 
also  notice  tne  following: — the  court-hou«^ 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  Park  Row :  the  principal 
front  consists  of  a  confined  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns  and  two  wings,  which  have  pannels highly 
wrought  in  bas-relief,  containing  the  fa^eSi  A^*' 
wreaths,  &c.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  ou 
the  2d  of  September  1811,  and  it  was  opened 
in  October  1813.  The  horse-barracks,  ^n'^" 
are  situate  about  half  a  mile  on  the  bortb  roa^* 
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are  a  spacions  brick  building,  comprising  genteel  institutions  are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
apartments  for  the  officers,  rooms  and  stabling  tian  Knowledge,  bible,  missionary,  and  tract 
fur  400  men  and  horses,  a  canteen,  riding-school,  societies.  The  mechanics'  institute  is  situate  in 
hospital,  magazine,  guard-rooms,  and  erery  other  Basinghall  Street.  Tlie  public  baths,  a  neat  and 
convenience  requisite  for  a  military  station,  commodious  building,  stands  opposite  the  south 
The  site  of  the  building,  together  with  parade,  front  of  the  infirmary,  and  was  completed  in 
ground,  &c.,  occupy  an  enclosed  space  of  about    1820. 

eleven  acres.  The  philosophical  hall  is  a  hand-  The  music-hall,  a  large  brick  building,  con- 
some  stone  edifice,  fronting  Park  Row  and  sisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  including  a  spacious 
Bond  Street.  The  society  has  for  its  object  the  saloon,  commodious  picture  gallery,  &c.,  is  in 
discussion  of  literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  Albion  Street  The  theatre,  in  Hunslet  l^e,  is 
and  was  established  on  the  1 4th  of  January,  an  old  dilapidated,  unsightly, black  brick  build- 
1B20.  Itsofficersconsistof  a  president,  two  vice-  ing.  There  are  also  several  billiard-rooms, 
presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  a  libra-  There  are  three  newspapers  in  the  town :  llie 
rian,  a  curator,  a  sub-curator,  and  a  council  of  Leeds  Intelligencer,  published  by  Messrs.  Robin- 
twelve  members.  The  museum  contains  rare  son  and  Hemamen,  in  Commercial  Street,  on 
and  valuable  specimens  of  fossils,  minerals,  coins,  the  Thursday ;  at  which  office  also  the  Leeds 
raiural  history,  &c.  There  are,  also,  a  library  and  Yorkshire  Almanack  is  printed :  the  Leeds 
and  a  collection  of  apparatus  connected  with  thie  Mercury,  by  Messrs.  Baines  and  Son ;  and  the 
institution.  There  is  another  museum,  in  Com-  Leeds  Patriot,  by  Messrs.  Fothergill  andThom|>- 
mercial  Street,  the  property  of  a  private  gentle-  son,  both  in  Briggate.  The  Leeds  and  York- 
man,  open  for  public  exhibition,  also,  comprising  shire  fire-office,  established  in  1824,  is  in  Corn- 
many  rare  and  beautiful  specimens,  mercial  Street;   besides  this  there  are  several 

The  general  infirmary  is  a  large  commodious  agents  to  other  offices  of  a  similar  description, 

brick  building,  situate  in  a  line  with  the  colored  The  coal-gas  works,  established  in   1818,  are 

cloth  hall,  opened  March  1st,  1771.    This  is  an  situate  in  York  Street;  the  oil-gas  works  are  at 

excellent  hospital,  diffusing  its  extensive  benefits  New  Road  end,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 

to  the  country  around,  and  is  liberally  supported  established  in  1824. 

by  annual  subscriptions  and  voluntary  contri-  One  of  the  most  substantial  and  serviceable 
butions.  The  soutK  front  is  tastefully  laid  out  edifices  in  the  town,  is  the  central  market,  in 
in  pleasure-grounds,  4000  square  yards  of  which  Duncan  Street,  which  was  opened  on  the  6th  of 
were  presented  to  the  trustees  by  Richard  Foun-  October  1827 ;  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
tayne  Wilson,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire,  at  a  cost  was  laid  in  December  1824.  The  expenses  of 
of  £1500;  at  once  forming  a  monument  to  the  erection  amounted  to  nearly  £30,000.  Theprin- 
munificencc  of  the  donor,  an  ornament  to  the  cipal  part  of  the  building  is  an  enclosed  market- 
town,  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  institution,  house,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  twelve 
Tlie  town  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  cast-iron  columns,  and  sixteen  oaken  pillan,  and 
liberal  gift  of  one-half  the  expenses  of  commut-  is  thirty-four  feet  six  inches  high  ;  the  height 
ing  the  tythes  of  the  parish,  by  act  of  parliament,  from  the  floor  to  the  upper  point  in  the  ceiling 
for  ever,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £7000.  The  being  fifty-four  feet  four  inches.  The  size  witln 
house  of  recovery,  in  Vicar  Lane,  for  the  recep-  in  the  walls  is  138  feet  by  103  feet.  There  are 
tion  of  persons  attacked  by  infectious  fevers,  was  twenty  shops  within  and  the  same  number  with- 
built  by  public  subscription  in  1802;  connected  out  the  building;  and  an  outer  line  of  shops  for 
with  this  institution  there  is  also  a  general  dis-  butchers  and  fishmongers,  forming  three  siaes  of 
pensary.  The  l^ing-in  hospital,  established  in  a  quadrangle,  with  a  street  between  them  and 
1824,  for  the  reception  of  poor  married  women,  the  principal  building.  Above  the  shops  within 
is  in  St.  Peter's  Square.  is  a  most  commodious  bazaar,  forming  together 

The  Leeds  subscription  library  was  established  one  of  the  most  complete  markets  in  this  part  of 

about  sixty  years  ago.    The  subscribers  had  the  kingdom.    The  main  front  is  built  of  stone, 

formerly  some  apartments  in  Kirkgate,  but  in  the  remainder  of  brick  :  the  architecture  is  of  the 

the  year  1808  the  present  handsome  edifice,  Grecian  order.     There  is  another  bazaar  in  the 

built  of  ashlar  stone,  was  opened.    It  is  situate  shambles,  near  the  top  of  Briggate.    The  com 

in  Commercial  Street,  and  cost  nearly  £5000.  exchange,  opened  in  August,  1827,  is  a  brick 

There  is  a  row  of  shops  on  the  basement  floor,  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 

and  the  library  is  above,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  with  a  colonnade  on   each  side  supported  by 

steps  on  the  west  end    of  the  building.     Dr.  cast-iron  pillars,  with  offices  under  the  north  and 

Whitaker,  in  his  Loidis  and  Elmete,  says,  '  It  west  colonnades.     The  free-market  is  a  large 

would  not  disgrace  the  library  of  a  college.'  open  space  of  ground,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 

There  are  some  other  libraries  of  a  minor  de-  town,  and  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  inhabi- 

scription.    There  are  five  banks  in  the  town,  tants.  Here  the  fortnight  cattle  fair  is  held  every 

exclusive  of  the  bank  of  England  branch   in  other  Wednesday — established  1827.    This  mar- 

Bank  Street,  which  was  opened  in  August,  1827.  ket  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kingsgate,  on 

The  two  principal  news-rooms  are  in  Briggate.  the  west  by  Vicar  Lane,  and  on  the  north  by 

Among  the    charitable  institutions    are  tlie  Ludgate  Hill.    Upon  this  site  the  old  vicarage 

Benevolent  Strangers*  Friend  Society,  Harrison's  stood,  but  it  was  taken  down  in  1826 ;  and  was 

hospital,  Potter's  alms-houses,  Jenkinson's  alms-  exchanged  for  an  elegant  house  in  Park  Place 

houses,  Mrs.  Dixon's  charity,  the  Guardian  Asy-  where  the  Rev.  Richard  Fawcett,  A.  M.,  the  vicar, 

lum,  for  the  reception  of  unfortunate  females;  now  resides.     The  south  market,  a  neat  and 
and  the  workhouse.    The  religious  charitable    commodious  pile  of  buildings,  with  a  circular 
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cross  in  the  centre,  is  situate  between  Hlnslet 
Lane  and  Meadow  Lane.  Here  a  quarterly 
leather  fair  was  established  in  1827  which  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  principal  tanners  and  leather 
dealers  in  the  county.  The  streets  in  Leeds  are  for 
the  most  part  spacious  and  uniform,  particularly 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  there  are  some 
beautiful  squares,  and  open  parades.  Bri^j^gate, 
the  main  street  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  extends 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  con- 
tains 177  shops.  Till  the  year  1835  this  street 
was  obstructea  by  an  old  pile  of  buildings,  one 
of  which  was  the  Moot  Hall,  used  as  a  court- 
house, extending  120  yards  from  a  little  above 
Commercial  Street,  upwards,  dividing  Briggate 
into  two  inconvenient  and  dangerous  alleys. 
That  on  the  east  was  the  shambles,  and  that  on 
the  west  was  formerly  the  wool-market.  A  little 
above  the  upper  end  of  these  buildings  stood  the 
market-cross,  built  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  1776. 
These  obstructions  are  now  removed,  and  Brig- 
gate  is  equalled  by  few  streets  out  of  the  metro- 
polis.   Leeds  is  196  miles  from  London. 

The  greatest  ornament  to  the  town,  in  point  of 
architectural  beauty,  is  now  in  a  considerable 
state  of  forwardness;  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  months.  Tliis  is  the  Leeds  com- 
mercial buildings,  erecting  at  the  bottom  of  Park 
Row,  and  intended  as  a  place  of  resort  for  mer- 
chants and  others,  similar  to  the  exchans^e  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  architecture  is 
of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  and  in  classical  sim- 
plicity and  elegance  will  exceed  any  public 
structure  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  front  ex- 
tends from  West  Street  to  Park  Row,  and  the 
entrance  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  Along  the 
front  are  ten  chaste  columns,  surmounted  with 
beautiful  capitals.  Above  the  grand  staircase  in 
the  centre  uf  the  building,  there  will  be  a  circular 
tower,  richly  embellished  with  groups  of  figures, 
and  ornamented  battlements. 

L££F,  or      7     Sax.  leop ;  Belt;.  /<«t»;  Uve. 

LiEVE,  Ajf.    5  Kind ;  fond.    Obsolete.    See 

LllF. 

Whilome  all  these  iwere  low  and  Urf, 
And  loved  their  flocks  to  feed ; 

They  never  strove  to  be  the  chief, 
And  Bunple  was  their  weed,    ^penwr's  Pastorals. 

LEEK,  n.  s.    Sax.  leac ;  Dan.  leeg ;  Goth. 

And  Teut.  Uutk;  Belg.  loack,  of  Heb.nS»  smooth, 
fresh,  (applied  to  vegetables  generally).  A  well- 
known  plant.    See  Allium. 

We  reinember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely  ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the 
ieeks.  Numb,  xi.  5. 

Knowest  thon  Fluellen  1 — ^Yes. 

—Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  Mc  about  his  pate, 

Upon  Sl  David's  day.  Skakspmsn. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  batter's  dear. 

Gay. 

We  use  acrid  plants  inwardly  and  ontwaidly  in 
eangrenes ;  in  the  scurvy,  water-cresies,  horae*  ra- 
dish, garlick,  or  leek  pottage.      Floyer  on  Humours, 

Leek,  in  botany.    See  Allium. 

LEEKATOO,  or  Lataxoo,  a  town  of  South 
Africa,  in  the  Boshuanna  country,  and  tlie  best 
known  to  us  of  any  of  their  towns.  It  has  been 
▼isited  since  1801  by  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somer- 
Tille,  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  and  Mr.  Campbell.    It 


contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  dis[>li7 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts. 

LEER,  n.  s.  &  v.  n.  Sax.  ^leajie ;  Swedi^ 
leera.  A  smile  or  oblique  glance  or  view ;  ardi 
or  malignant  look ;  to  look  obliquely  or  archly. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  gives  the  leer  vt 
invitation.       ^laktpeare.  Merry  Wioee  of  Wimdtor. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  hat 
mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  giv« 


Aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance.  MSim. 

Bertran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  niia. 

Dryiui, 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  concede  with  cinl  istr. 

Pope, 
I  wonder' whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  <e^  vpos 
the  court.  Smfi. 

A  grey-haired,  withered,  bloody-eyed. 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing. 
Female  in  garb,  and  crowned  upon  the  brow, 
Furrowed  with  years,  yet  sneenng  with  the  pa»ioB 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust. 
Sate : — my  veins  curdled.  Bfr/va. 

LEESE,  n.  s.  Belg.  leteUf  liexen  ;  Swed.  Uml 
To  destroy ;  to  lose.    Obsolete. 

A  nyght  theef  cometh  not,  but  that  he  stele.  &Ie. 
and  leue:  and  I  cam  that  thei  haue  lyf  and  haue 
more  plenteously.  ^VicUJ\  J  oh.  10. 

But  nathelesse  yet  had  I  lever  lose 
My  lif  than  of  my  body  have  a  shame. 
Or  know  myselven  false,  or  Ine  my  name. 

Chaucer.  Coat,  Taks. 
Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese. 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leeae. 

Tuastr. 
No  cause,  nor  client  fat,  will  Chev'ril  Uae, 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees ; 
And  pleaseth  both :  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

BeuJoiuoiL 
How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  loess. 
Withering  like  prisoners,  vHiich  lie  but  for  fees. 

LEET,  n.  s.  Sax.  le«e.  <  Otherwise  called  a 
law-day,*  says  Cowell.  '  The  word  seemeth  lo 
grow  from  the  Saxon  le^,  which  was  a  court  of 
jurisdiction  above  the  wapentake  or  hundnd, 
comprehending  three  or  four  of  them,  otherwise 
called  thirshing,  and  contained  the  third  part  of 
a  province  or  shire.'    See  Lath. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  unclMnly  ^^prehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  lit 
With  meditations  lawful!  ShaMtpean.  Othdk. 
You  would  present  her  at  the  Uet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  sealed  qusrti. 

SkaksptoTt. 

A  LfiET,  or  Court  Lebt  (leta  visus  franci), 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punishing 
ofiences  against  Uie  crown ;  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  courts  of  the  land.  It 
enquires  of  all  offences  under  high  treason;  but 
those  who  are  to  be  punished  with  loss  of  life  P' 
member,  are  only  enquirable  and  preseoUble 
here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  justices « 
assise.  Stot.  1.  Edw.  III.  And  this  court »» 
called  the  view  of  frank  pledge,  because  the  king 
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is  to  be  th«re  certified  by  the  view  of  the  steward,  Lai.  hnquo,  to  the  verb  leave,  i.  e.  as  expressing 
how  many  people  are  within  every  leet,  and  the  usual  preference  for  the  right  hand,  this  be- 
have an  account  of  their  good  manners  and  log 'left'  Sinistrous:  opposed  to  the  right ;  not 
{;ovemment;  and  every  person  of  the  age  of  on  the  right  side. 

twelve  years,  who  hath  remained  there  for  a  Among  all  this  people  theie  were  there  seven 

year  and  a  day,  may  be  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  hundred  chosen  men  left  handed.       Judgtt  xx.  16. 

the  king,  and  the  oeople  to  be  kept  in  peace,  The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right  side,  whereby 

4cc.     A  leet  is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  custom  helpeth ;  for  we  iee»  that  lome  are  Ufi 

baron  to  a  manor ;  for,  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left  hand 

leet  passeth ;  and  a  hundred  cannot  be  without  most.                                                          Bae«n, 

a  leet.    The  usual  method  of  punishment  in  the  Although  a  squint  Irft  hmdedmeu 

court-leet,  is  by  fine  and  amercement ;  the  former  ^  ongracious ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand 

assessed  by  the  steward,  and  the  latter  by  the       --,..,     .  ,         p^ne, 

•„  '  ''  That  there  is  also  m  men  a  natural  prepotency  m 

"^    f  T?T?TTtBr /tx7*ii-      J  \  •  ^  •> ^     r  the  ri?ht,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  it  we 

tEEU\\  (Williamde),aneminent  engraver  of  ^^ke  observation  in  chUdren,  who?  peraiitijd  the 

the  seventeenth  century.    He  was  a  native  of  f^^^m  of  both  hands,  do  ofttimes  coUne  it  unto 

Flanders,  and  the  disciple  of  Sootman,  whose  the  te/t,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty  restrained 

manner  of  engraving,  or  rather  etching,  he  imi-  from  it.    ^  Bnw«'»  Vtdgar  Emmn. 

tated.    His  prints  generally  appear  harsh  at  first        For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 

sight ;  but  become  more  agreeable  upon  exftmi-  whereby  men  become  Uft  handedt  it  happeneth  too 

nation.     Several  of  them  have  great  efiect ;  par-  rarely  to  countenance  an  effect  so  common :  for  the 

ticularly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a  large  >^t  of  the  liver  on  the  left  side  is  veiy  monstrous, 
plate  lengthwise,  from  Rubens.    The  first  im-  »«        ,     -  .       .    i,  i    ""' 

pressions  of  this  plate  are  before  the  name  of  The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around 

Dankertz  was  add^,  and  are  extremely  rare  and       ^'  *>"*  ^"^  ^^^  ^^J^^*  ^«  P»**"  ^i^^ ' 
J  '  ^  The  conunons  where  they  can.  Dryden, 

.\  o        •  1  ^L  «  £.11  u  "  A  reven  from  a  withered  oak, 

A  Leewa an  Ship  is  a  vessel  that  fiills  much  j^j^  ^f  ^^,  j^^     ^  ^^iged  to  croak : 

to  leeward  of  her  course,  when  sailing  close-  xhat  omen  liked  him  not.                           Id. 

hauled,  and  consequently  loses  much  ground.  The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 

LEFEBVRE    (Francis    Joseph),    duke    of  Fatigues  te^  arm  as  well  as  right          Prior. 

Dantxic,  bom  at  Rufiick,  in  the  department  of  leq^  „  ,,    g^,.  1,   .  jy^^  Ug ;  Goth.  Ugg, 

the  Upper  Rhine,  October  25th,  1755,  entered  /,vAa,  to  bend— Thomson.    The  limb  used  m 

when  young  into  the  French  guards,  and  was  a  walking :  that  part  of  it  particularly  which  is 

serfireant  at   the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  between  the  knee  and  the  foot :  hence  the  sup- 

From  being  a  captain  he  passed  to  the  rank  of  p^^  of  any  thing :  and  a  bow  with  the  leg 

adjutont-general  in  September,  1793 ;  and,  in  d^wn  back  or  upwards, 

the  beginning  of  1794,  to  that  of  generel  of  d^^  ^^                                ^^          ^^^  ^ 

vision.    In  June  this  year  he  distinguished  him-  ^^^  ^,  J^^^  ^^^^.(    J^  ^^^   ^^^             ^ 

salf  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  after  the  death  ^                        /»            r         shakipeare. 

of  Hoche  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  At  court,  he  that  cannot  make  a  kf,  put  off  his 

army  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre.  Being  wounded  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 

at  the  battle  of  Stockhet  in  1799,  he  retired  to  hands,  lip,  nor  cap.                                        Id. 

Paris,  where  he  assisted  Buonaparte  in  seizing  Purging  comfits,  and  ants'  eggs, 

the  supreme  power.     He  was  now  made  pretor  Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  iegt.  Hudibrat, 

of  the  conservative  senate,  which  office  he  held  Their  horses  never  give  a  blow, 

to  the  end  of  the  imperial  government.    In  1804  ^    »«» ^^^  «}»y  ^ .» '^^  »»^  ^^'  .  /''• 

he  was  created  a  mLshal ;  and  at  the  battle  of  ^ Jhey  haste;  and  what  their  hardy  feet  denied, 

Jena  he  commanded  the  imperial  guard;  but  ^^f.TV^^i'^A  ^!1^.f^.k*T^^^ 

..            .    ^         ,  .         .  *u    Ti-*       Zt  rk«l*.:«  "  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor  niake 

5i'  ^/^!o^?*°i*  WM  the  taking  of  Dantxic,  ^            graicefiilly,  a  dancing-master  wiU  cure  that 

May  24th  1807,  after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  defect.                                                       Locke. 

<iignity  of  a  duke.   He  subsequently  commanded  Such  intrigues  pAple  cannot  meet  with,  who  have 

in  Spain  and  Germany,    and  he  contributed  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.                 Addison 

greatly  to  the  success  of  die  French  at  Eckmuhl  Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 

and  Wagram.    After  the  restoration  of  royalty,  have  stood  upon  their  own  legs,  and  needed  not  to 

he  was  nmde  a  peer,  and  died  at  Paris  Septem-  lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.            ColUer. 

ber,  1820.  He  made  his  leg,  and  went  away.  iSuHft. 

LEFOOGA,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  And  I  appeal  to  the  first  and  most  natnnl  feelings 

the  cluster  called  Hapaees;  about  seven  miles  of  mankind^  whether  on  beholding  a  beautiful  eye» 

long,  and  three  broad ;  very  fiertile,  and  hiriily  or  a  well  fashioned  mouth,  or  a  well  turned  leg,  any 

cultivated;    the  fences  nmning  parallel  from  ideas  of  their  being  well  fitted  for  seeing,  eaUng.  or 

spacious  public  roads.    CaptaLi  Cook  sowed  nmang,  erer  present  themseli^.     ^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

melons,  pine-apples,  Indian  com,  8cc.,  on  it.    In  . .  u««*k  .  «>^*.*;^,.  ..^J^  m«!Li 

this  isIaSd,  in^U,  the  Port  au  Prince  pri.  j4l^'t\^Z  T^^  ^  ^ur, 

vateer  was  cut  off,  and  almost  the  whole  crew  q^^  ^j^^  ^  twisted  form  vermicular.     Cmiper. 

massacred.    Long.  185^  40*  E.  lat.  ly*  49  S.  Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  siae, 

LEFT,  o^r*.                    '\      Lat   Uws;   Gr.  One  Xtf  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies ; 

Lefthamd'ed,                >  XoMOQ.  Some  etymo-  They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace, 

Leftban d'ednbss,  n.  s.  '  loeists  however  trace  Secure  of  nothing^-but  to  lose  the  race. 

this  adjective  and  the  Belg.  lefih  Teut.  imk»^  Id.  Progreu  of  Emmr. 
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If  eve  ftgoomng  rolled  the  moose  in  gote ; 
And  there  the  frog  (a  sceoe  full  sad  to  fee !) 
Shorn  of  one  Ug,  slow  sprawled  along  on  tluee 
He  vaolts  no  more  with  T^oioas  hop*  on  high. 
But  mourns  in  houieit  croaks  his  destiny. 

Beattie. 

Leg,  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetahaU  of  the  ossa  innominata,  is 
commonly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
thigh,  the  leg  properiy  so  called,  and  the  fooL 
See  AvATOHT. 

LEG'ACY,  a.f.^  laL  kgatum.  A  bequest 
Leg'atart,  f  by  will :  legatary  and  lega- 
LegatbeC,  a  tee  both  mean  the  party  to 

Lbgatob'.  Jwhom    a    legacy   is    left: 

legator,  he  who  leaves  one. 


LEG 


His 


If  there  be  no  soch  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
thev  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  le»tameat,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pieadeth  that  there 
it  must  needs  be,  and  bring^th  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-wijl  which  always  the  testator  bore  him ; 
imagining,  that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict 
a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other  men  can 
no  where  by  reading  find.  Hooker. 

Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  given  by  last  will  and 
testament.  OntM. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legaeg 
is  so  rich  as  honesty.  Skaktpean. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legaeiet.  Id. 

When  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew 
How  large  a  Isgaey  was  left  to  you. 
He  wisely  tyed  it  to  the  crown  again.      Drydm. 
Suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate. 
Bequeathed  by  some  Ugator*9  last  intent.     Id. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout. 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Id. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave 
*  child.  V  Estrange. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war. 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  credi- 
tors and  legataries  are,  unto  the  onUnary,     Ayliffe. 

My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  tha  above-named  leya- 
tees  should  die  before  me,  that  then  the  respective 
legacies  shall  revert  to  myself.  Swift. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy 
is  a  lost  or  lapsed  legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the 
residue.  TomUn. 

SEf  the  legatee  dies  before  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
his  represenUtives  shall  receive  it  out  of  the  testator's 
I  ersonal  esute,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have 
I  ecome  payable  in  case  the  legator  had  lived.     Id. 

Legacy.    See  Wills. 

LE'GAL,adj.    ^      Fr.    legal;    Ital.   Span. 
Lecal'ity,  f  and  Port,  legale  ;  Lat  leaes. 

Le^galise,  v. a.  i  According  to  law;  lawful- 
Le'oally,  Jness:  to  legalise  is  to  make 

lawful;  atithorise. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  legal  priesthood  to 
perform,  or  promise  innooency  to  her  nunisters. 

Bp.  HaU. 
He  had  sinned  couceming  the  dead  body;  and 
yet  it  was  nothing  but  a  legal  impurity. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior  judges, 
deny  justice,  when  it  is  legally  and  competently  de- 
manded, jfi^ 


To  nve  them,  not  their  own,  tnongh  Ugml,  works. 

Milim. 

It  was  a  punishment  never  by  the  Romans,  under 
whoee  bw  oar  Lord  soflered,  UgaUy  inflicted  npoo 
freemen,  but  upon  slaves  oidy.  Banvr. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Kidard  I.,  was  before 
time  of  memory ;  and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  Uyd 
sense,  within  the  time  of  memory.  haU. 

If  aiy  thing  can  Ugmkse  revenge,  it  should  be 
tajuiy  nom  an  extremely  obliged  person:  bnt  ve- 
vcnge  is  so  absolutely  the  peciOiar  of  Heaven,  tlut 
ao  oonsideiation  can  mipower,  even  the  best  men.  to 
assume  the  execution  oflt.  Sautk, 

In  this  situation,  they  have  frequently  a  right  to 
decide,  and  that  upon  their  oaths,  questions  of  nic« 
importance,  in  the  solution  of  which  some  legtd  skill 
is  requisite.  Btaekstoai. 

LEGATE,  n.s. 
Leg' 

LsGi 

dor  or  deputy,  panictilarly'of  the  pope.  Lcga- 
tine,  proceeding  from,  or  pertaining  to,  a  legate. 
Legation,  commission;  embassy;  diplomatic 
employment 

Look  where  the  holy  Ugate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven. 


ii&iie.  Ulac/tstoai. 

G'ATE,n.s.  J  Tr.legat;  Ital.  legate; 
j'ative,  adj.  J  Lat  legatus^  l^ore,  to  send 
f  a'tion,  n.  s.  j  or  appoint.    An  ambas^ 


All  those  you  have  done  of  lale. 

By  your  power  legatme  within  this  kingdom. 

Fall  in  the  compass  of  a  prcmunire.  Id. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal. 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is 
no  more  confined  to  die  place  of  the  qnsunel,  but  ii 
left  at  large.  Bacon. 

The^  are  called  apostles  of  the  churches,  not  going 
from  Corinth  with  the  money,  but  before  they  caioe 
thither  from  whence  they  were  to  be  dispatched  in 
legation  to  Jerusalem.  Bp,  Ta^. 

The  legates  from  the'  .€ltolian  prince  return : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost. 
And  care  employed,  their  embassy  is  Icwt.  DeydeA. 

Upon  the  legatees  sununons,  he  summitted  hinseif 
to  an  examination,  and  appeiured  before  him. 

Atterhufy. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunicaticffl, 
it  is  provided  by  a  legatine  constitution  that  want 
one  shall  publish  such  absolution.  Ayiift- 

In  attinng,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  umiiSected 
politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his  leju- 
twns.  Wotion. 

A  Legate  is  generally  a  cardinal  or  bishop, 
whom  the  pope  sends  as  his  ambassador  to 
sovereign  princes.  See  Ambassador.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a  latere, 
legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati 
nati;  of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the 
legates  a  latere,  tbe  next  are  the  legates  de  latere. 
See  Latere.  Legates  by  office  are  those  who 
have  not  any  paiticular  legation  given  them; 
but  who,  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank  in 
the  church,  become  legates :  but  the  authority  of 
these  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  tbe 
legates  a  latere.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  some- 
times given  without  the  title.  Some  of  the  nun- 
cios are  invested  with  it.  It  was  one  of  tne 
ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  conquest,  thai  no  foreign  legate  should 
be  obtruded  upon  the  English,  unless  the  kini: 
should  desire  it  upon  some  extraordinary  emt*:- 
gency,  as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult  for  (i<^ 
Englisl)  prelates  to  determine. 
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Legate,  Court  of  the,  was  a  court  obtained  Then  slowly  climb  the  many- winding  way, 

by  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  pope  Leo  X.,  in  the  ninth  And  frequent  turn,  to  linger  as  you  go, 

year  of  Henry  VIII.,  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  ^rom  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 

the  pope,  had  power  to  prove  wills,  and  dispense  ^P/*  ^}  7^  f  *  <>«'  '  Lady's  house  of  woe.; ' 

with  offences  against  the  spiritual  laws,  &c.     It  ^^^  ^^8^  '^^o"^^  ^f'  l»t^«  relics  show 

was  but  of  short  continuance.  ^^^  ^^'y  ^S^  ^  *»*«  ^^^'  ^^^'     ^^^ 

LEGATIO  Libera,  was  a  privilege  frequently  The  Legend  was  originally  a  book  used  in 
obtained  of  the  state,  by  senators  of  Rome,  going  tl»e  old  Romish  churcbes,  containing  the  lessons 
into  any  province  or  country  upon  their  own  ^o  ^^  read  at  divine  services ;  hence  the  lives  of 
private  business,  to  assume  the  quality  of  legati  *e  saints  and  martyrs  came  to  be  called  legends, 
or  envoys  from  the  senate,  that  the  dignity  of  because  chapters  were   read  out    of  them  at 
this  nominal  office  might  secure  them  a  good  re-  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of  religious  houses, 
ception,  and  have  an  influence  on  the  manage-  Among  these  the  Golden  Legend,  which  is  a 
ment  of  their  concerns.    The  cities  and  towns  collection  of  tl\e  lives  of  the  saints,  was  received 
throughwhichtheypassedwereobliged  to  defray  »»  the  church   with  great  applause,  which  it 
their  expenses.     It  was  called  libera  legatio,  maintained  for  200  years;  though  the  Roman 
'              because  they  might  lay  aside  the  office  as  soon  as  Catholics  themselves  are  almost  ashamed  of  it. 
they  pleased,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  Legend  is  also  used  to  signify  the  words  en- 
actual  trust.  graven  about  the  margins,  &c.,  of  coins.    Thus 
LEGATUS,    a    military  officer  among  the  *«  legend  of  a  French  crown  was  Sit  nomen 
ancient  Romans,  who  commanded  as  deputy  of  domini  benedictvm ;  that  of  a  moidore.  In  hoc 
the  commander-in-chief.    The  legati,  at  their  »'g^o  vi'^ces ;  on  those  of  the  last  emperors  of 
;               first  institution,  were  not  so  much  to  command  Constantinople,  we  find  Jesvs  Christvs  basilevs 
as  to  advise.    They  were  generally  chosen  by  basileon,  ihs  xps  nika,  i.  e.  Jesvs  Christvs  vincit 
I               the  consuls,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  ^^  ^  also  applied  to  the  inscription  of  medals, 
t              As  to  their  number,  we  have  no  certain  informa-  which  sprves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices 
I              tion,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  one  represented  on  them.    In  strictness,  the  legend 
to  every  legion.    In  the  absence  of  the  consul  diflfers  from  the  inscription ;  this  last  properly 
»               or  proconsul,  they  had  the  fesces.    Under   the  signifying  words  placed   on  the  reverse  of  a 
emperors  there  were  two  sorts  of  legati,  consu-  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures.    It  seems  the  ancients 
lares  and  pnetorii.    The  first  commanded  whole  ^^  intended   their   medals  to   serve  both   as 
'               armies,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant  generals ;  and  images  and  as  emblems ;  the  images  to  represent 
I               the  latter  had  the  command  of  particular  legions.  ^^  ^^ces  of  princes ;  emblems  their  virtues  and 
The  legati  under  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces  gf^^^  actions.    Every  medal  has  properly  two 
judged   inferior  causes,  and  managed   smaller  legends;  that  on  the  front,  and  that  on  the 
concerns,  remitting  affairs  of  great  moment  to  reverse.    The  first  generally  serves  only  to  dis- 
the  governor  or  president.    This  was  their  origi-  tinguish  the  person  by  his  name,  titles,  offices, 
nal  office,  though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  *tc. ;  the  latter  is  intended  to  express  his  noble 
to  command  in  the  army.  deeds,  and  the  advantages  the  public  has  reaped 
LE'GEND,  n.  «.    }     Fr.  legende  ;  Port,  and  ^Y  him.    This,  however,  does  not  hold  univer- 
Leg'endary,  oA'.  jLat.  fcgendfl.  Strictly, that  sally;  for  sometimes  wc  find  the  titles  shared 
which  may  be  read.     See  Legible.    A  tale  or  between  both   sides,  and   sometimes  also  the 
story,  true  or  false  ;  any  narrative,  or  collection  legend.     In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces, 
of  narrations  ;   used  particularly  for  narrations  as^e  head  is  usually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or 
of  the  lives  of  Romish  saints;  an  inscription  on  »*  least  some  deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is 
a  coin  or  medal.     Legendary,  pertaining  to,  or  the  name  of  the  city,  province,  or  deity,  or  of 
partaking  of  the  character  of  a  legend.  both  together ;  and  the  reverse  is  some  symbol 
Legend,  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing  <>^  **»«  city,  &c.,  frequently  without  a  legend, 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities,  sometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  magistrates 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the  Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
very  nests  which  bred  them  abhorring  them.  princes,   their  honor  and   consecratioDS,  signal 

Hookir.  events,  public  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privi- 

And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed  leges,  &c.,  which  are  either  in  Latin  or  dreek, 

Read,  whilst  you  arm  you  ;  arm  you  whilst  yon  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

A     /^'  .u  *    •    .    J    f  .u                if^'^^fk  LEG'ER,n.«.    Sax.  leiian,  to  place  in  order. 
A  religion  that,  instead  of  the  pure  milk  of  th_e    «^^  j ^^^^       .^  .r.      ^,    '    ^^  T^*rm-««„fU 


shame  and  disclamation.  Bp.  HaU.  portant,  and  therefore  most  carefully  deposited, 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the  °^^  ^^  ^^^  merchant, 
christian  and  the  heathen ;  the  former,  though  of  a  I've  given  him  that, 

fresher  date,  arc  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend.  Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 

that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.      Ad^eon,  Of  leidgen  for  her  sweet. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  Shakspeare.  Cymbeline. 

legends  on  ancient  coins.  Id.  On  MedaU,  Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heaven, 

Writing  has  lost  more  mistresses  than  any  mistake  Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 

in  the  whole  legetid  of  love.  Steele,  Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 

Who  can  show  the  legends,  that  record  Shakspeare. 

M^re  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  1  Blaekmore,  If  letger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to  remain 
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naar  tha  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their  motioni,  Toward  the  sea  it  is  fortified,  and  a  stone 
such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigilant.  Baom.  lampart  encloses  it  on  the  land  side.  The  citj 
Who  can  endear  abounds  in  churches :  one  of  which,  the  Daorco 
Thy  praise  too  muchi  thou  art  Heaven's  M^cr  here,  or  high  church,  is  a  Gothic  &bric,  chiefly  re- 
Working  against  the  sUtes  of  death  and  hell^^^  markable   for  iU  vault.    Then»    are   six   other 

H*rbMt,  Catholic  and  two   Greek  churches,  a  mosque, 


who 

^untTinen  by  tlieir  inteingenie.         "  Clarendon.  *^'''*";  "^  ^^^  ^P'^.  «J  "»« ,«^^?;    ™^™''  T 

I  «i  that  a  Udger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made  to  cumstance  of  ^s  intersecting  it  so  ftequentJy, 

rej»t,  in  one  certain  place,  when  you  shaU  be  abeent ;  "  ^^^  the  New  Venice  :  and  the  town  alto- 

and  I  caU  that  a  walking  bait  which  you  have  ever  gethcr  is  considered  the  greatest    commercial 

in  motion.  Waltm,  depot  in  Italy.    The  ducal  palace  is  an  inferior 

By  these  means  the  journal  is  greatly  shortened  building ;  but  near  the  harbour  is  a  fine  statue 

and  simplified ;  but  the  jprincipal  advantage  of  such  (by  John  of  Bologne)  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdi- 

arrangement    consists  in  posting   the  books;  for  nand  I.     Other  remarkable  structures  are  the 

here  a  whole  month's  cash,  bills,  commission,  insur-  arsenal,  the  salt,  tobacco,  and  oil   warehouses, 

ance,  and  interest,  are  each  earned  into  one  sum,  or  the  public  baths  and  the  theatre.     Here  are  also 

entry,  from  the  journal  to  the  '^S^^^^,^  ^^^^  threS  lazarettos ;  that  nearest  the  harbour  is  es- 

-,    ,  f  *  teemed  one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  this 

LEG'ERDEMAIN,  n.  s.  t    Fr.  lega^etc.  l^  ^^^^  ^  Europe;  the  literary  institutions  are,  an 

Leceb  ity.  S  gerdemain  seems  academy  of  lectures  and  the  arts,  aod  an  cacel- 

to  be  contracted  from  Fr.  legereUde  mam,  or  U-  x^^      i^^^  y^^ 

\  from  all 
the  chief 

,       ,      -        •*„  •    1-  u*  *- — ^«  Levant 

cosenage ;  knack.    Legenty  is  bghtness  •  mm-  ^nd  Barbary.    It  is  visited  annually  by  upwaids 

bleness ;  quickness  of  motion.  ^^  4^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^n^^m     f^e  roanufec 

Hesolightwasat««i^«nd«iiam,  turers  of  Silesia  and  other  parts  of  Germany 

That  what  he  touched  came  not  to  Ught  "gw";  find  this  a  valuable  market  for  linen,  the  French 

wu     .1.         A'         1.  ^**^-  for  silks    and  the  English  for  woollens.    The 

Th.  n«r.n.  Z^rdlfonT^^d^^S  <^»»'«^  ^rinches  of  mauSal  Ubor  are  the  working 

?^Tp^[Ss™^  of  coial  and  alabaster;  manufecturea.  of  silk 

With  caHted  slough  LI  fresh  (tymty.  leather,  paper,  &c.    The  population  is  at  present 

Shahpean,  about  50,000.    Of  this  number  a  sixth  part  are 

Whoevershallpretendthatany  time,  easUy,  with  Jews,  who  here  enjoy  considerable  privileges, 
a  celerity,  by  a  kind  of  Ugwdtmaint  or  by  any  mys-  and  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  This  part  is  en- 
terious  knack,  a  man  may  be  settled  in  virtue,  or  con-  tirely  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  (amily  of 
verted  from  vice,  common  experience  abundantly  will  Medici,  the  princes  of  woich  successively  en- 
confute  him.                                             Bomw.  larged  and  fortified  the  town,  constructed  the 

Of  all  the  tricks  and  Ueerdgmain  by  which  men  harbour  and  mole,  and  declared  it  free.     Good 

impose  upon  their  own  souls,  there  is  none  so  com-  ^^^  ^'      ^        ^^^  government  has  caused  a 

mon  as  tfie  plea  of  a  good  intention.  S.yuih,  ^^^^  ^^  Excellent  water  to  be  conveyed  hither 

Legerdemain  is  a  denomination  uivon   to  from  the  distant  mountains  of  Colognole,  by  a 

certain  deceptive    performances,  which   either  long  and  expensive  aqueduct.    In  the  environs 

depend  altogether  on  dexterity  and  address,  or  the  most  interesting  object  is  the  English  churcf 

derive  a  small  degree  of  aid  from  philosophical  yard,  where,  among  other  monuments,  is  to  be 

principles.    The  former  class,  though  they  may  seen  one  in  memory  of  Dr.  Smollett :  fifteen 

oe  styled  arts  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  yet  de-  miles  south-west  of  Peni,  forty-seven  W.  S.  W. 

pend  so  entirely  upon  trick  and  deception,  and  of  Florence,  and  140  N.  N.  W.  of  Rome, 
nave  so  little  connexion  with  real  science,  that        LEGIBLE,  adj.  \     Fr.  Span,  and  luU.  /^ 
we  are  persuaded  none  of  our  readers  will  regret        Leg'iblt,  adv,     5  hk ;    Lat  l^ibUi$»     See 

our  omitting  them.    Of  the  latter  class,  sufficient  Legend.     That  may  be  read;   discriminale ; 

specimens  of  entertaining  experiments,  illusions,  plain ;  apparent 

&c.,  of  a  philosophical  nature,  will  be  found  un-        ^he  deserto  of  men  shall  often  be  UgibU  in  the 

der  the  articles  Acoustics,  Optics,  ELECTai-  Mcompenses  conferred  or  inflicted  upon  &»a. 
CITY,     Electro-Magnetism,     Htdhostatics,  BarrvW' 

^Vro«ni M*  !•  1  T  •                ^  *i         k  P«>P>«'»  0P»«^<>'*«  °f  themselves  are  bffibU  in  thdr 
LEGHORN,  Ital.  Li  vomo,  and  the  viburnum  countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes  a  bold 
and  Liburni  Portus  of  former  times,  one  of  the  nian  have  vigour  and  enterprise  in  his  air  and  mo- 
most  flourishing  and   important    sea-ports    of  tion  ;  it  stamps  value  and  stgnificancy  upon  his  fsoe. 
Italy,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  stands  in  CcUief' 
a  marshy  district,  intersected  by  canals.     The        You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads  held 
harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole  a  mile  in  length,  down  within  an  inch  of  Uie  cushion,  to  read  what  is 
bnt,  from  the  sand  washed  into  it,  requires  con-  hardly  legible.  Swif^- 
tinual  clearing,  for  which  purpose  a  number  of              Whatever  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 
galley  slaves  are  kept  employed ;  the  sand  being           ig  UgtbU  and  plain, 
conveyed  to  the  neighbouring  marshes  to  raise               Tis  power  Almighty  bids  him  shine. 
the  soil,  and  render  &em  more  healthy.                         Nor  bids  hira  shine  in  vain.                CVmpmv* 
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LEGIO,  a  town  of  Galilee,  from  which  Jerome  or  (nom  particalar  accidents,  as  adjutrix,  ihartia, 

determines  the  distances  of  tlie  pkices  in  Gali-  ftilminatrix,  repax,  victrix,  &c.     Each  legion 

lee,  so  named  from  a  Roman  legion  there.    It  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 

lay   fifteen  miles  west  of  Nazareth,    between  ten  companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cen- 

Mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean ;   now  turies.    The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was 

thought  to  be  Legune.  called  legatus,  i.  e.  lieutenant.    The  standards 

LE'GION,  n.  ».  J      Fr.  Span,  and  Port,  le-  borne  by  the  legion  were  various ;  at  first  the 

Le'gionaby.       igion;  Lat   legio,    A  body  standard  was  a  wolf,  in  honor  of  Roraulus's 

of  Roman  soldierst  amounting  to  about  5000;  nurse;   afterwards  a  hog,  which    animal  was 

a  large  roilitaiy  force;  any  large  number.      Le-  usually  sacrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 

gionary,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  a  legion  or  to  indicate  that  war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to 

great  number.  peace ;  sometimes  a  minotaur,  a  horse,  and  also 

My  name  is  Ufficn,  for  we  are  many.   Mark  v.  9.  ^  boar ;  and  Marius  was  the  first  who  changed 

Not  in  the  legioru  ***  ^^^^  ^**^  ^®  eagle.    In  the  time  of  Marius 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damned.  **!«  *"«"«■  div»«»OM  of  the  legion  which  had  taken 

Shaktpeare,  pl^ce  under  the  consuls  were  united  into  one, 

My  name  is  te^ton.-The  author  of  discord  hath  J°^  ^^S^^^'   "^^  cohorts  were  appointed 

borrowed  a  name  of  war :   from  that  military  order  ^^^  500  to  600  men,  each  under  the  command 

of  discipline  by  which  the  Jews  were  subdued,  doth  of  a  tnbune.     Each  cohort  consisted  of  three 

the  devQ  fetch  his  denominations.  *          Bp.  Hall,  companies  of  roanipules,  each  manipule  of  two 

Too  many,  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  and  centuries,  and  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 

earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error.  cohorts,  who  made  as  many  distinct  battalions, 

Jhvwns^s  Vulgar  Erroun,  disposed  in  three  lines;  so  that  the  legion  then 

She  to  foreign  realms  consisted  of  6000  men. 

Sends  forth  her  dread&l  UgionM,        Philipt.  Isidore  tells  us,  that  the  legion  consisted  of 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken  6000  men,  and  was  divided  into  sixty  centuries, 

down  J  and,  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  thirty  manipules,  twelve  cohorts,  and  200  troops, 

force  their  way  through  the  same  breach.     lUtgert.  According  to  the  French  academy,  the  legion 

What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy !  consisted  of  6000  foot,   and  726  horse.    The 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ;  legion  consisted  of  four  sorts  of  soldiers,  who 

Legiom  of  angeU  can  t  confine  me  there.      Young,  differed   in  their  age,  arms,  and  names:  they 

Sar.  I  few  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt-have  wen—  ^ere  called   Velites,    Hasiati,   Principes,    and 

A  logum  of  the  dead.                                   Bjfron.  xriarii.    Till  the  destruction  at  Carthage  these 

A  Legion,  in  Roman  antiquity,  consisted  of  were  citizeris  of  Rome,  but  after  the  Social  War 

different   numbers   at  different  periods.     The  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  other 

word  come  from  Lat.   legere  to  choose;   be-  towns  in  Italy,  and  legionary  troops  were  raised 

cause,  when  the  legions  were  raiaed,  they  chose  which  were  called   Roman,  because,  as    they 

such  of  their  youth  as  were  most  proper  to  bear  shared   the.  privilege  of  Roman   citizens,  they 

arms.    In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  con-  were  incorporated  in  the  republic, 

sisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse ;  though,  after  LEGISLATE,  v,  n.          •\      Lat.  legislator, 

the  reception  of  the  Sabines,  it  was.augmented  Legisla'tion,  n.s.            ((lex,  legi$).     To 

to  4000.    In  the.'war  with  Hannibal  it  was  raised  Lec'islative,  adj.  &».«.(  makeorgive  laws, 

to  5000;  after  this  it  sunk  to  4000  or  4500;  Leg'islatou,  n.  «.              )  Legislation,     the 

this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  act  or  power  of  making  laws.  Legislative,  giving 

In  the  age  of  Julius  Cspsar  we  do  not  find  any  laws ;  and  as  a  substantive,  that  department  of 

legions  exceeding  the  Polybian  number  of  men;  a  government  which  makes  or  gives  them.    Le- 

and  he  himself  expressly  speaks  of  two  legions  gislator,  a  law-giver. 

that  did  not  make  above  7000  between  &em.  Pythagoras  joined  legulation  to  his  phUosophy. 

Cominentar.  lib.   5.     The  number  of  legions  and,  like  othere,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revelation* 

kept  m  pay  differed  according  to  circumstances,  from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanction  to  the 

During  the  consular  government  four  legions  laws  he  prescnbed.                                   Littleton. 

were  fitted  up  every  year,  and   divided  betwixt  Without  the  concurrent  consent  of  aU  three  part* 

the  two  consuls ;  yet  there  were  sometimes  six-  ©f  the  Ugislature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be  made, 

teen  or  eighteen,  as  the  situation  of  affairs  re-  HaU*t  Conmon  Imw. 

quired.    Augustus  maintained  a  standing  army  The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 

of  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  legions ;  but  this  are  proper  to  the  legislative  style.                Dryden, 

number  in  after' times  is  seldom  found.    The  I^  "poke  like  a  legislator:  the  thing  spoke  was  a 

different  legions  were  named,  or  rather  numbered,  *^-                                                           South. 

from  the  ordpr  in  which  they  were  raised  ;  legio  .  ^"  **»«  ^^^^  ^^  *  Ugislaturt  is  implied  a  power  to 

prima,  secunda,  tertia,  &c. ;  and  they  were  also  "^J"^'  /*!*"»  ,"»^  vas^nd.  laws  m  being,  as  well 

sumamed  from  the  emperors,  as  Augusta,  Clau-  "  ^    ul^-        '    .^       ki   r 

J-     ,  r»  lu'..  »   i?i,-:-   TTi   •     rr    •         a   *  Heroes  m  animated  marble  frown, 

diana,  Oalbiana,  Ravia,  Ulp.a,  Trajana,  Antoni-  ;^„j  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j„^  .^  ^^     p 

na,ecc. ;  or  from  the  provinces  which  had  been  -q    *l                       \^_«»   •             i       j     ;    j 

conquered  by  their  means,  as  Parthica,  Scythica,  ,.    7  ^**f  *"P"^^  "T!^**  "  S^^^"*^  understood 

^  ;^.        4     /-       •         •"»  *"  '■  ai "•".«,  »jv "!".•,  Ijjg  Ugislattve  power ;  but  the  word  magistrate  seem- 

Gallica,  Arabica,  &c.;  or  from  the  deities  urider  i„    to  denote  Tsingle  person,  and  to  »press  the  ex- 

whose  protection  the  commanders  had  particu-  ecutivo  power,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  obedience 

hrly  placed  themselves,  as  Minervia,Apollinaris,  due  to  the  legMature  was,  lor  want  of  considering 

&c. ;  or  from  the  region  where  they  were  quat^  this  easy  distincion,  «    saoplied  to  the  administra- 

tered,  as  Cretensis,  Cyrenaica,  Brilannica,  Jcc;  Hon.                                                             SviJ\ 
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The  /iatural  liberty  o.'  man  is  to  be  free  from  anv  nipUon;  whose  business  it  was  also  to  transcribe 

superior  power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones.      At  Rome  the 

or  kghlatke  authority  of  man.  but  to  have  only  the  people  were  in  a  great  measure  their  own  legis- 

law  of  nature  for  his  rule.                              lA»cke.  ^^^^^  .  ^^ough  Solon  may  be  said,  in  some  sense, 

To  embarrass  justice  bv  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  have  been  their  legislator,  as  the  decemviri, 

to  hazard  it  by  a  confidence  in  our  judges,  are,  I  who  were  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  bor- 

grant,  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  legislative  wisdom  rowed   a  great   number   from   those   of  Solon, 

has  been  spFit.                                        Goldsmith,  y^^^  ^  ^^^  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  the 

How  unbecoming  must  it  appear  in  a  member  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia- 

legi^ture  to  vote  for  a  new  law,  who  is  utterly  ig-  ment. 

norant  of  the  old  !                                   Blackstone,  £  EGiriMATE,  a^.  &  ».  a.^      Fr.  legUime ; 

Know,  sirrah,  m  ite  very  nature  LECit'iHACY,  n.  t.                   f  Italian,  Span., 

A  law  can't  reach  the  UguUiture.             Beattie.  Legit'imately,  adv,              i  and  Port.,  It^i- 

The  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the  laws  Legitima'tion,  n.  s.               }  timo ;  Lat.  U- 

be  made  by  one  set  of  men,  and  administered  by  gUimus,  lege  (by  law).     Legal,  applied  panica- 

anolher;  m  other  words,  that  the  Ugislaiive  2^d  JM^  larly  to  being  bom  in  marriage;  lawfully  begotten, 

dicial  characters  be  kept  separate.                  PaUy,  ^o  legitimate  U  to  make  lawful,  or  obtain  the 

I  believe  It  had  occupied  the  serious  thoughts  of  right  of  legitimate  birth.      Legitimacy  is  law- 
all  d-escnptions  of  persons  long  before  its  mtroJucti  fulness;   genuineness;   lawfulness   of  birth  in 

l„hn?,w'il«f  ^g^'^^^^^^  mterference    particular      Ugitimation,  the  act  of  investing 

alone  could  be  of  real  service.  Byron.      *  -.u  i     •*•  *  *      r  u  •  .^ 

^  with  legitimacy,  or  state  of  being  so  inve:»iea. 

Legislators,  Ancient.  The  most  celebrated  tu       j-    i  •     j        i     j 

ancient  legislators  were  Moses  among  the  Jews;  L.,.^.L''^^^!td"^^^ 

Theseus,  Draco,  and  I^olon,  among  the  Athe-  Then,  good  my  mother,  let  meknow  my  father, 

mans;   Lycurgus  amoncr  the  Lacedemonians;  Shaktpean. 

NuMA  among  the  Romans,  &c       See  these  ar-  Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land ; 

tides.   The  first  laws  among  the  Athenians  seem  Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.    Id, 

to  have  been  those  of  Theseus.     After  him  came  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprise  to  be 

Draco,  whose  laws  were  said,  for  their  severity,  lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subse- 

to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  them  every  quent  to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  ir 

offence  was  punished  with  death ;  so  that  steal-  good  or  bad.                                   Decay  of  Pieip. 

ing  an  apple,  and  betraying  one's  country,  were  An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision  for 

treated  as  equal  crimes.    These  were  repealed  by  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces,  thii 

Solon,  except  such  as  related  to  murder :  by  way  they  may  do  no  injury  to  the  legitimatm,  by  leceiring 

6f  distinction,  Draco's  laws  were  called  6co/aoc,  a  portion.                                                  Tejflar, 

and  Solon's  Nofiot.      The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  By  decrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat , 

a  great  measure  suspended  during  the  usurpation  "Hius  difhculties  prove  a  soul  Ugitimatgly  great. 

of  Pisistratus;   but  after  the  expulsion  of  his  ^          ,                                               ^^'. 

family  were   revived  with  some  additions  by  ^."^  ^^*^°?  ^"  *"»«  "^l  q^^tio^  ^^^i"!'' 

Clistfienes.    After  this  the  form  of  government  '^'T'  *°^  ^>*'*' !?  "'^^^  »^  the  difference  tet^it 

was  again  changed,  first  by  the  400,  and  after-  *  "^^^  Vo?hSi  l^itimac    it  wiU  be  ood 

wards  by  the  thirty  tyrants ;  but  the  ancient  laws  "  J^P^c  o     is  m^i  maeyt  i  w          g   ^• 

were  again  restored  in  thearchonship  of  Euclides,  Legitimate  him  that  was  a  bastaid.             '  W. 

and  others  established  at  the  instance  of  Diodes,  The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  mirine  bodies 

Aristophon,  and  finally  of  Demetrius  the  Pha-  vindicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  thev  were 

lerean.      But  many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  hurried  out  of  the  ocean.                         WoodvuTi. 

suffrages  of  the  people  on  particular  exigencies  ;  Hod  divines  taught  them  the  true  and  proper  aod 

the  decrees  of  the  senate  continued  to  have  the  peculiar  end  of  this  revelation,  they  would  then 

force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  year.  If  a  new  law  n^ive  seen  that  universal  history  afiorded  the  mosi 

was  to  be  proposed  to  the  assembly,  it  .was  ne-  ^^^^"^^^  prejudice  in  favour  of  Christianity.    ^^ 

cessary  to  write  it  upon  a  whiu  tablet,  and  fix  it  '  **       ^^ 

up  some  days  before  the  meeting,  lest  their  judg-  LEGITIME,  in  Scottish  law,  the  share  of  the 

ment  should  be  caught  by  surprise.    The  laws  moveable  effects  belonging  to  a  husband  and 

were  carefully  revised  every  year;  and  if  any  wife,  which  upon  the  husband's  death  falls  *o  the 

of   them,   from    a    change    of   circumstances,  children. 

were  found  unsuitable  or  prejudicial,  they  were  LKGNANO,  a  fortified  and  populous  town  ot 

repealed  :  this  was  called  ifirixciporoyia  r^^  vo-  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Mincio,  and  dis- 

fiwv,  because  the  suffrages  were  given  by  holding  trict  of  Verona.     It  has  a  great  trade  in  gra»D» 

up  of  hands.  The  first  laws  among  the  Grecians  particularly  rice;  and  a  canal  erected  in  I76j2, 

were  not  written,  but  composed  in  verse,  that  the  which  runs  between  the  Adige,  the  Tartaro,  and 

people  might  with  more  ea««e  commit  them  to  the  Po.   It  surrendered  to  the  French  September 

memory.     Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wooden  13th  1796;  but  on  the  26th  of  March  1799  the 

tablets,  called   A^ovic;  and  some  authors  with  French  attacked    the  Austrians  under  gencJaJ 

great  probability  assert,  that  they  were  written  in  Kray  here,  and  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  oi 

the  manner  called  BsTpo^riSov,  from  left  to  right,  1500  killed,  twenty-two  officers,  and  500  ^ 

and  from  right  again  to  the  left.      See  Boustko-  taken  prisoners ;  besides  fifteen  cannons,  fiftf^° 

PHEDON .     It  was  against  the  law  for  any  person  loaded  waggons,  &.c.     Population  6350.    ^^"^ 

in  erase  a  decree,  and  certain   persons  called  twenty-two  miles  E.S.E.  of  V^erona,  and  t5»enij' 

Fpoi^'iarfic,  were  appointed  to  prevent  any  cor-  ei^lit  N.IV.\^  .  of  Ferrara. 
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LEG'UME,  n.  t.    ^     Fr.  legume ;  Lat.  kgu/-  if  he  would  come  and  reside  at  Viepna,  but  he  was 

Legu'men,              Smen.    Seeds  not  rea|>ed,  prevented  by  death  in  1716.      His  memory  was 

Legu'uinous,  adj.  J  but  gathered  by  the  hand ;  so  stronj;,  that  he  could,  even  in  his  old  age,  repeat 

as  beans;  all  larger  seeds;  pulse :  of  or  belong-  the  whole  ^neid  without  error.      He  professed 

ing  to  pulse.  the  Lutheran  religion,  but  never  went  to  church ; 

Some  Ugumena,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  gathered  *?^>  "P?^  ^^  ^^^  ^^»  h»  favorite  servant  de- 

and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  afford  an  acid  spirit.  liring  him  to  send  for  a  minister,  he  replied,  he 

Boyle,  had  no  need  of  one.      Foreigners  for  some  time 

In  the  spring  fell  ^reat  rains,  upon  which  ensued  ascribed  to  him  the  invenlion  of  fluxions,  which 

a  mo&t  destructive  mildew  upon  the  com  and  legumu.  had  been  previously  discovered   by  Sir  Isaac 

Arbuiknat,  Newton.    See  Fluxions. 

The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  LEICESTEH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 

taken  irom  the  farinaceous  seeds :  as  oats,  barley,  this  name,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

and  wheat :  or  of  some  of  the  siliquose  or  legumi^  Soare,  in  the  centre  of  the  finest  wool  district 

•wu*;  as  peas  or  beans.                                    id.  of  England.    On  three  sides,  north,  south,  and 

Legumen  or  Pod.    See  Botany.  ^^^  it  has  canal  communications  with  the  rest 

Leguminous  is  applied  to  all  plants  whose  p^  ^^  kingdom,  and  though,  from  its  late  rapid 

fruit  is  a  legumen,  or  pod.    See  Botany.  increase  as  a  manufacturing  town,  the  houses  are 

LEIBNITZ  (Godfrey  William  de),  an  emi-  chiefly  modem,  the  town  itself  is  of  great  anti- 
nent  mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  at  quity,  and  often  mentioned  in  our  history. 
Leipsic  in  Saxony  in  1646.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ^1  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  possessing  re- 
he  studied  mathematics  at  Leipsic  and  Jena;  spectively  the  churches  ot  St.  Nicholas, St.  Mary, 
and  in  1663  maintained  a  thesis  de  Principiis  <Ail  Saints,  St.  Martin,  St.  Margaret,  and  St. 
Individuationis.  In  1664  he  was  admitted  M.  A.  George:  in  1320  it  is  said  no  fewer  than  nine 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Aris-  churches  were  standing  here.  St.  Nicholas's,  a 
totle,  as  he  afterwards  did  Aristotle  with  Des  Saxon  building,  is  the  most  ancient;  and  consists 
Cartes.  But  the  study  of  the  law  was  his  only  of  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a  square 
principal  object,  and  he  was  admitted  LL.  B.  tower  at  the  west  end.  St.  Mary's  is  a  large 
in  1665-  In  1666  he  would  have  taken  the  pilc  of  irregular  building,  exhibiting  various 
degree  of  doctor,  but  was  refused  it^  on  pre-  styles  of  architecture.  All  Saints  is'  a  small 
fence  that  he  was  too  young,  though  in  reality  modem  church.  St.  Martin  s,  an  old  building 
because  he  had  rejected  the  principles  of  Ari»-  of  commodious  size,  consists  of  a  nave,  side 
totle  and  the  schoolmen.  Upon  this  he  went  to  stisles,  chancel,  and  handsome  tower.  Leland 
Altorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thesis  de  Casibus  ^Us  it  the  '  ikirest  church  in  the  place,  which 
Perplexis,  with  such  applause,  that  the  degree  ^^c^  ^^  a  cathedral.'  The  interior  is  hand- 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him.  He  might  some,  and  contains  several  elegant  monuments, 
have  settled  to  great  advantage  in  Paris :  but  his  St.  George's  is  a  modem  erection  and  considered 
aversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  made  &Q  elegant  specimen  of  architecture.  Here  are 
him  refuse  all  offers.  In  1673  he  went  to  Eng-  also  places  of  worship  for  the  Particular  and 
land ;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  John  General  Baptbts,  the  independents,  the  Metho* 
Collins,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  the  secre-  d»ts,  the  Unitarians,  and  tne  Roman  Catholics, 
taiy  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1676  he  returned  Other  public  buildings  are,  the  town  jail,  a  com- 
to  England,  and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  podious  stone  edifice,  erected  in  1791 ;  the 
order  to  proceed  to  Hanover,  where  he  proposed  infirmary,  a  plain  square  building,  with  two 
to  settle.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  applied  ^ngs,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town ;  and,  exclu- 
himself  to  ennch  the  duke's  library  with  the  best  '<▼«  of  the  fever  ward,  calculated  to  receive  fifty- 
works  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  dying,  in  1679,  four  pati^ts;  near  it  is  an  asylum  for  indigent 
^is  succestor  Ernest  Augustus  continued  to  pa-  lunatics :  and  the  exchange,  a  plain  building,  in 
tronise  him,  and  employed  him  to  write  the  his-  the  open  square  of  the  market  place.  A  new 
tory  of  the  house  ot  Brunswick.  He  travelled  county  jail  has  just  been  finished,  situated  near 
over  Germany  and  Italy  to  collect  materials,  the  infirmary,  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
Frederick  I.  king  of  Prussia,  then  elector  of  of  which  such  erections  are  susceptible.  Lei- 
Brandenburgh,  founded  an  academy  at  Berlin  by  cester  is  also  distin^^nished  for  its  excellent  inns, 
his  advice,  and  appointed  him  perpetual  presi-  The  hotel  is  a  handsome  modem  building,  ori- 
dent,  though  he  could  not  resiae  constantly  at  ginally  intended  for  a  coffee-room  and  tavern, 
Berlin.  He  projected  an  academy  of  the  same  but  now  converted  intoassembly-rooms,  lodgings 
kind  at  Dresden,  but  the  execution  of  this  de-  for  the  judges  at  the  circuits,  and  rooms  for  the 
sign  was  prevented  by  the  confusions  in  Poland,  sittings  of  the  magistrates.  Adjoining  is  the 
His  writings  had  long  before  made  him  famous  theatre.  The  free  grammar  school  was  aug- 
over  all  Europe.  &sides  the  office  of  privy-  mented  and  re-established  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
counsellor  of  justice,  which  king  George  I.,  then  beth,  when  a  new  school-house  was  erected.  The 
elector  of  Hanover,  had  given  him,  the  emperor  New  Walk,  south-east  of  the  town,  is  a  very  agree- 
appoiuted  him  in  1711  aulic-counsellor ;  and  able  promenade,  twenty  feet  broad  and  extending 
Peter  the  Great  made  him  privy-counsellor  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  mea- 
justice,  with  a  pension  of  1000  ducats.  He  un-  dows  are  the  rains  of  the  abbey  where  cardina! 
dertook  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  sci-  Wolsey  bade  farewell  to  this  world's  greatness, 
ences  at  Vienna;  but  the  plague  prevented  the  Near  the  north  bridge  is  an  old  mint  house, 
execution  of  it.  However  die  emperor,  as  a  Leicester  having  lon'.^  had  the  privilege  of  coin- 
mark  of  his  fiivor,  settled  a  pension  on  him  of  ing ;  and  a  series  of  coins  from  Athelstan  to 
2000  florinsyand  promised  him  another  of  4000,  Henry  II.  are  preserved  in  the  town.     In  what 
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is  called  the  ',  Newark'  part  of  the  town  is  an  by  the  Roroao  road  Watlin^-Strcet  Way,  fios 
ancient  rooand,  the  only  relic  of  the  once  extcn-  near  Atherstone  to  soatb  of  Ljatteiwortfa  about 
sive  castle  of  Leicester :  this  part  of  Leicester  twenty  miles.  It  also  just  touches  npoo  Sta^ 
appears  to  have  an  enclosed  area  belonging  to  fordshirein  one  point  between  Warwickshire  and 
the  castle,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  an  hos-  Derbyshire.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  soatb 
pital,  church,  college,  &c.  of  Lutterworth  to  the  north  part  of  the  vile  of 

The  chief  manufiActure  of  Leicester  is  con-  Belvoir,  is  forty-five  miles;  and  its  greatest 
nected  with  the  staple  production  of  the  county,  breadth,  from  Nethersoil  in  the  westto  Wymond- 
i.  e.  wool,  and  consists  in  the  combing,  spmning,  ham  or  Easton  Magna  in  the  east^  is  upwards  of 
and  manufacturing  it  into  stockings.  A  rery  forty  miles.  Its  mean  diameter  is  about  thirty 
considerable  portion  of  what  is  called  the  Not-  miles,  and  it  contains  about  816  sanare  mtles 
tingham  lace  has  likewise  for  some  years  past  and  522,240  acres.  This  county  is  aivided  into 
been  manu&ctured  in  this  town  and  neighbour-  six  hundreds,  containing  twelve  market-tovus 
hood.  Between  10,000  and  12,000  persons  are  and  196  parishes.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Cao- 
said  to  be  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  terhury  and  diocese  ot  Lineoln. 
the  hosiery  business ;  there  are  about  150  master  The  Saxon  word  Ledceiterscyre  has  bees  ge 
hosiers,  and  3500  stocking  machines.  In  pros-  nerally  supposed  to  signify  a  town  or  castle  upoo 
peruus  times,  about  6000  dozen  stockings  are  the  Seir,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  rirer 
manufactured  per  week.  The  government  of  Soar.  Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion  this 
the  town  is  vested  in  a  corporation,  consisting  of  county  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  the 
a  mayor,  recorder,  stewara,  bailiff,  twenty-four  Coritani.  The  Romans  made  it  part  of  the  pro- 
aldermen,  and  for^-eight  common-council-mea,  vince  of  Flavia  C&sariensis.  During  the  Saxo& 
Sdc.  It  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  right  of  elec-  The  climate,  says  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  Agricultural 
tion  f  ests  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms,  and  Report,  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  ss  there 
tiie  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  the  number  are  no  mountains  or  bogs.  He  conjectures  tiai 
of  whom  together  is  about  5000.  the  average  annual  foil  of  rain  may  be  aboot 

Leicester,  previously  to  that  period  the  capital  thirty  inches.  There  is  no  surface  ioU  that  cm 
of  the  Coritani,  became  after  the  Roman  con-  properly  be  denominated  clay  or  sand ;  it  bas  w 
quest  the  Rats  of  the  itinera  and  was  situated  chalk,  and  its  peat  bogs,  having  been  long  since 
in  the  Fosse  way.  Tesselated  pavements,  and  drained,  are  now  become  a  meadow  soil,  beiiig a 
coins  of  brass  and  silver,  have  been  found  in  compost  of  peat  and  sediment;  the  peat  beio; 
such  numbers,  that,  had  they  been  collected  to-  originally  formed  by  aquatic  vegetation,  aod  the 
gether,  they  would  have  formed  a  complete  sediment  brought  down  by  streams  aod  raio 
series  from  the  emperor  Nero  to  Valerius;  also  water  from  the  upland.  The  soil  of  the  county 
urns,  and  various  domestic  and  military  relics ;  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  classes :  first, 
a  Roman  mile-stone  was  discovered  iu  1771,  on  clay  loam,  having  a  considerable  degme  of  te- 
the  side  of  the  Fosse  road,  two  miles  north  of  nacity,  and  holding  the  rain  as  it  falls,  geueraU; 
the  town.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Lei-  of  a  good  depth.  Secondly,  sandy  or  gravelly 
cester  was  called  a  city,  and  some  think  it  was  a  loam,  more  loose,  porous,  and  friable  tbaa  the 
bishop's  see.  At  the  Norman  conquest  it  was  last,  generally  of  a  good  depth.  Thirdly,  mei- 
▼ery  populous,  according  to  the  Doomsday  book,  dow  soil,  formed  as  above.  The  best  soil  is  ge* 
It  suffered  greatly  during  the  subsequent  civil  nerally  upon  the  hills,  and  the  worst  and  coldest 
wars,  and  in  that  of  Charles  I.  was  stormed  by  in  the  valleys.  The  soil  varies  much  in  short 
the  royal  army,  and  with  a  considerable  slaughter  distances,  respecting  itt  strong  or  friable  quali* 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ties.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  uplaods 
and  the  fairs  are  numerous.  It  is  ninety-eight  is  grayish-brownish  friable  loam,  of  greater  or 
miles  north-west  of  London.  less  depth,  upon  an  under  stratum  of  *clay,  marl, 

Leicestrr,  a  post  town  of  Worcester  county,  gravel,  or  rock,  arid  may  be  divided  as  follows:— 
Massachusetts,  distant  six  miles  south-west  from  strong  clay  loam  160,000  acres ;  one-half  only 
Worcester,  forty-eight  W.S.W.  from  Boston,  in  occasional  tillage,  80,000  acres;  milder  fri- 
Large  quantities  of  cotton  and  wool  caixls  are  able  loam,  in  occasional  tillage,  160,000  acres; 
manufactured  in  this  town;  and  here  is  a  total  occasional  tillage  240,000.  Strong  clay 
respectable  and  flourishing  academy,  which  loam  in  permanent  grass  80,000  acres;  natural 
was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  has  a  principal,  meadows  in  permanent  grass,  upland  pasture  at- 
an  assistant,  and  about  100  students.  The  build-  tached  to  farms  and  occupations,  and  near  to«n^ 
ing  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  three  stories  parks,  and  pleasure-grounds  in  permaoeut  grass 
high,  and  has  an  elevated  and  pleasant  situation,    about  240,000. 

The  town  contains  also  three  meeting-houses        The  general  face  and  appearance  of  the  county 
for  the  Baptists,  and  one  for  Friends.  is  marked  with  interest  ana  variety ;  the  hills  aod 

LEICESTBRSHFRE,  an  important  county  vales  are  connected  by  easy  slopes,  and  ^vit^> 
of  England,  situated  between  52°  24'  and  53°  N.  few  abrupt  precipices :  so  that  almost  the  vboir 
lat.,  and  between  35'  and  1°  32'  W.  long.  It  is  surfiice  is  practicable  and  useful.  There  0 
an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Der-  nothing  that  approaches  the  sterility  of  sand  or 
byshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  on  the  east  by  the  hardness  ot  clay.  The  margins  of  riveis, 
Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire ;  on  the  south  by  brooks,  and  rivulets,  are  natural  grass  lands ;  9.w 
Northamptonshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  upland  is  in  some  places  gravelly,  hutgen^^ 
ttie  river  Welland;  and  on  the  soutlvwest  and  ally  loam,  more  or  less  tenacious,  the  strong^ 
west  by  Warwickshire;  from  which  it  is  divided    of  which  is  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir. 
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The  principal  rivert  are  the  WeUaad,  the  Soar     to  the  south  of  Nuneaton,  from  whence  it  passes  to 
and  the  Anker.      The  VVelland  rises  near  Mar-    Stoke  Golding,  crosses  the  river  Leuce,  and  at 
ket-ilarborough,  and,  running  in  a  nDftb-west    Snarestoa  has  a  small  tunnel,  whence  it  windi 
direction,  divides  Leicestershire  from  Northamp-    along  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  from  whence  it  is 
tonshire ;  and,  entering  Rutlandshire,  continnes    continued  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then, 
its  course  through  that  county  and  through  the    passing  a  tunnel  of  near  a  mile,  one  branch  goes 
south  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  falls  into  a  bay    to  Tickenhall  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the 
of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Wash.    The    lime-works  at  Cloudhil  to  the  east.     From  the 
Soar  rises  about  half  way  between  Lutterworth    Tickenhall  branch  is  also  a  short  cut  to  the  lime- 
and  Hinckley,  and  running  north-east,  by  Lei-    works  at  Stanton.    The  total  length  of  tliis  canal 
cester,  receives  a  small  rivulet  called  the  Eye ;    is  fifty  miles,  with  253  feet  lockage.    The  Grant- 
and  tlien  directing  its  course  N.  N.  W.  falls  into    ham  Canal  commences  on  the  east  side  of  Grant- 
the  Trent,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ashby-de-laZouch.    tiam,  passes  Harleston,  the  Point,  at  the  foot  of 
The  Anker  has  its  origin  near  the  source  of  the    Woolsthorp  Hill,  Stainworth,   Redmill,  along 
•Soar;  and  running  north-west,  dividing  Leices-    Bel  voir  Vale,  by  Brakestone,  Plainger,  Harby^ 
tershire  from  Warwickshire,  falls  into  the  Avon,    Long  Clomton,  to  Hinckley,  being  from  Grant- 
a  river  belonging  to  this  latter  county.     Leices-    ham  a  south-west  course.      From  Hinckley  it 
tershire  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  con-    bends  to  the  north  and  passes  through  Kinnoul- 
veniences  of  inland  navigation,  although  it  may    ton,  Coulton  Basset,  Cropwell  Bishop,  and  joins 
be  considered  more  an  agricultural  than  a  com-    the  Trent  between  Holme  Pierrepoint  and  llad- 
inercial  district,  and  is  also  deprived  of  any  par-    clifife.    There  is  a  branch  from  near  Cropwell 
ticular  mines.    We  may  enumerate  the  following    Bishop  to  Bingham.      The  length  of  Uiis  canal 
canals.       Loughborough    Canal : — This    canal    from  Grantham  to  the  river  Trent  is  thirty  miles, 
commences  at  the  river  Soar,  a   little  below    with  148  feet  fall  to  the  river.    The  branch  to 
Grace-Dieu  Brook,  and  takes  a  straight  course    Bingham  is  more  than  three  miles,  and  level, 
to  the  Rushes  at  Loughborough.    This  being  a    Melton  Navigation: — The  rivers  Wreak  and  Eye 
chain  of  connexion  with  the  river  Trent,  and  from    are  made  navigable  from  the  junction  at  Turn- 
thence  with  most  of  the  canals  in  the  kingdom,  is    water  Meadow  to  Melton  Mowbray,  by  several 
of  the  greatest  utility,  particularly  to  the  town  of    new  cuts  and  deviations  where  necessary.     Oak" 
Loughborougl).      Its  course  is  about  a  mile,  the    ham  Canal: — ^This  canal  commences  at  and  joins 
whole  of  which  is  level.      Leicester  Canal  com-    the  Melton  navigation  on  the  south  side  of  the 
meoces  at,  and  connects  itself  with,  the  basin  of    town  of  Melton;  and,  proceeding  on  the  north 
the  Loughborough  Canal,  passes  on  the  north    side  of  the  river  Eye,  passes  Brentingby,  Wively„ 
side  of  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  river  Soar  at    Stapleford,  Saxby,  Wymondham,  Edmonthorpe, 
Quomdon.     Thus  far  it  is  a  new  cut;  there-    Teigh,  Market-Overton,  Barrow,  Coltesmore,  and 
mainder  is  only  an  improvement  of  the  river,    Busley ;  and  joins  the  town  of  Oakham  on  the 
with  occasional   cuts    and   deviations.      From    north  side,  being  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  With 
Thrinkstone  Bridge  to  the  Loughborough  Canal     126  feet  regular  rise  in  the  first  eight  miles  and  a 
is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  fall  of    half,  that  is  to  Edmonthorpe,  and  from  thence  to 
about  185  feet.     From  the  Loughborough  Canal    Oakham  is  level.     The  reservoir  is  on  the  west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Soar  is  a  level  of  about    side  of  tbe  canal  near  Langhara. 
three  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  Leicester  is        Leicestershire  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  large 
eleven  miles,  with  a  rise  of  forty-five  feet.  Union    black  cart-horses,  and  for  its  fine  cattle    and 
Canal: — We  must  not  omit  to  notice  in  this    sheep.    Though  there  are  but  few  mineral  or 
place  the  Union  Canal,  for  which  an  act  of  par-    fossil  productions  peculiar  to  this  county,  or  very 
I  lament  was  obtained  some  years  back.    The    common  in  it,  yet  it  produces  more  or  less  of 
following  may  be  stated  as  the  line  of  route  ori-    limestone,  lead,  coal,  ironstone,  slate,  and  free- 
ginally  suggested  : — It  was   proposed   that    it    stone ;  and  there  have  been  found  in  the  fissures 
should  join  the  River  Soar  on  the  west  side  of    of  the  limestone  at  Barrow  many  curious  fossil 
Leicester,and,  passing  on  by  Aylestone  and  Sad-    productions;    also,  in    the    neighbourhood   of 
dington  by  means  of  two  tunnels,  it  was  to  have    Hinckley,  fossil  shells  in  gravel  are  frequently 
united  with  the  branch  at  Market-Harborough.    found.    There  are  a  few  medicinal  springs,  par- 
From  thence  it  was  to  make  a  bend,  and  cross    ticularly  one  at  Burton  Lazars ;  and  a  cathartic 
the  river  Welland,  and  pass  between  Marston,    water  at  Nevil  Holt,  near  Market-Harborough. 
Trussel,  and  Halhorp,  and  turn  up  by  East  Fam-        This  county  returns  only   six  members  to  thu 
don  and  Oxendon  Magna,  with  a  small  tunnel    British  parliament,  viz.  four  for  the  county,  and 
of  thirteen  chains.    Near  here  was  to  be  the  re-    two  for  the  town  of  Ijeicester. 
servoir  for  the  summit  level,  supplied  by  the        Leicestershire  is  biographically  rich:  for  in 
Oxendon  Brook.    From  Oxendon  it  was  to  pass    this  county  were  bom,  among  others, — John 
by  Kelmarsh,  and  thence,  by  another  tunnel  of    Bainbridge,  physician  and  astronomer.    He  was 
forty-five    chains,   proceed  through  Maid  well,    bom  at /Uhby-de-la-Zouch  in  theyear  1682,  and 
Lamport,  Hanging,  Houghton,  Brixwortb,  and    died  at  Oxford,  in  a  house  opposite   Merton 
parallel  with  that  branch  of  the  river  Nen  called    College,  in  the  year  1643. — Robert  Bakewell, 
the  Northern  River.    Its  route  was  to  be  con-    the  experimental  farmer  and  cattle  breeder. — 
tinued  by  Stratton,  Pitsford,  Chapel  Brampton,    Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatic  writer.  He  died 
Kingsthorp,  Dillington,  and,  on  the  west  side  of    in  March  1615,  not  being  then  thirty  years  of 
Northampton,join  the  river  Nen  navigation.  JsA-    age. — ^The  learned  bishop  Beveridge.      He  was 
hy-de-la-Zovch  Canal: — ^This  canal  joins  the  Co-    born  at  Barrow  in  1638,  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
ventry  Canal  at  Morston  Bridge,  about  two  miles    March  1707. — William  Burton,  historian  of  thi^ 
Vol.  Xir.  Q  U 
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county.      Born  at  Lindley,  August  24th,  1575,  house  of  commons,  aod  impriaoiieil.     Att*rtk 

and  became  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  court  Restoration  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  m  iit€n- 

of  common  pleas.    His  history  of  this  county,  so  ture.   He  died  at  his  seat,  Kosball  Hall,  in  SdI- 

often  and  justly  praised,  is  valuable  only  on  ac-  fordshire,  in  1671.  His  works  are  chiefly  bibltcal: 

count  of  its  beine  early  written,  being  preceded  the  most  important  is  his  well  known  Critja 

only  by  Lambaras  Kent  in  1576,  Carews  Com-  Sacra. 

wall   in  1602,    and   Norden's  Surveys.      (Mr.  LEIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  countr 
Nicholas  has,  however,  entirely  superseded  the  of  Carlow,  Leinster :   about   forty-three  mittn 
use  of  all  other  works  on  this  county,  by  his  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.    At  the  east 
elaborate  and  valuable  history .)— Robert  Burton,  end  of  the  church  is  a  famous  well,  covered  with 
brother  of  William,  and  author  of  the  Anatomy  ash  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Lazanan.     His 
of  Melancholy,  known  also  by  the  name  of  De-  place  was  formerly  a  city,  though  now  m\j  i 
mocritus  junior.    He  also  was  bom  at  Lindley,  villa^,  and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good 
February  8th,  1576. — The  learned  Dr.  William  repair.    It  was  a  sole  bishopric,  founded  in  63::, 
Cave,  the  biographer  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  but  joined  to  Fem&  in   1600.      Gurmood,  i 
bom   in  1637. — ^William  Cheselden,  the  phy-  Danish  prince,  was  buried  in  this  charch.    T^ 
sician  and  anatomist. — Dr.  R.  Farmer,  an  inge-  cathedral  was  burnt  by  lightning,  and  rehoBt 
nious  poet  and  critic. — George  Fox,  the  founder  A.  D.  1232 ;  since  the  sees  were  joined  it  ins 
of  the  Quakers,  bora  at  Drayton-in-the-Clay  in  been  used  as  a  parish  church, 
the  year  1624.— The  excellent  bishop  Hall,  au-  LEIGHTON  (Alexander),  a  presbyterian  di- 
thor  of  Meditations,  &c.,  bora  in  Bnstow  Park,  vine,  bora  in  Edinburgh  in  1587,  and  lemarkabk 
within  the  parish  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  July  1,  for  his  sufferings  under  archbishop  Laud.  Hano^ 
1574. — John  Henley,  commonly  called  Orator  published  some  pieces  against  episcopacy,  aod 
Henley. — Daniel  lAmbert,  who  exhibited  him-  censured  the  measures  of  king  Charles  I.,  he  ii% 
self  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  weight  and  tried  for  sedition,  and  condemned  to  be  pob- 
size. — William  de  I^ngton,  bishop  of  Litchfield  licly  whipped,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his 
and  Coventry,  and  lord  high  treasurer  of  Eng-  nose  slit;  which  barbarous  sentence  was  accord- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.—The  pious  mar-  tngly  executed.    As  some  compensatioa  for  his 
tyr.   Dr.   Hugh  Latimer,  bora  at  Thurcaston  suiferings,  thejpaiiiament,  in  1640,  appointed 
about  1470.— Sir  Edward  Leigh,  critic  and  He-  him  keeper  of  Dimbeth  palace,  which  they  had 
brew  lexicographer. — William  Lilly,  the  cele-  converted  into  a  state  prison.    He  died  in  1644. 
brated  astrologer. — ^Thomas    Marshall,   divine,  Leighton    (Robert),   D.  D.,   aicbbishop  o( 
and  Anglo-Saxon  critic.    Died  1685. — William  Glasgow,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  also  bom 
Melton,  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  chancellor  in  Edinburgh.    During  the  times  of  the  Corn- 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — John  Ozell,  dra^  monwealth  he  was  minister  of  a  church  veu 
matic  and  miscellaneous  writer. — Dr.  Richard  Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Pulteney,  the  botanist. — ^T.  Simpson,  the  mathe-  charity,  and  his  aversion  to  religious  disputs* 
matician. — Dr.  Thomas  Skeffington,  bishop  of  tions.     The  ministevs  were  then  called  ovfr 
Bangor.    Died  in  1533. — ^Thomas  Staveley,  au-  yearly  in  the  synod  ;  and  were  commonly  asked, 
thor  of  the   Romish  Horse-leech. — Dr.  Styan  Whether  they  had  preached  to  the  times  ?  When 
Thirlby,  a  learaed  end  ingenious  critics—George  all  my  bretheren,  answered  Leigliton,  preach  to 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  celebrated  the  times,  pray  suffer  roe  to  preach  about  ete^ 
statesman  and  royal  favorite.    His  profligate  son,  nity.    His  moderation,  however,  nving  offence 
author  of  the  Rehearsal,  died  a  beggar. — ^The  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy,      oot  soon  aAer 
honest,  learaed,  buteccentric  William  Whiston. —  he  was  called,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
William  Wirley,  antiquary  and  heraldic  writer,  magistrates,  to  preside  over  the  college  of  i^^i^' 
— The  late  amiable  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  of  burgh  ;  where,  during  ten  years,  he  displayed  all 
Walters*  Hall.    Mr.  W.  died  in  the  year  1813.  the  talents  of  a  pradent,  wise,  and  learned  go- 
LEIGH  (Charies),  M.  D.,  and  F.  R.  S.,  an  veraor.      In  1662  it  was  resolved  to  introduci 
eminent  physician  and  naturalist,  bora  in  Lan-  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and  Leisrhton  was  coo- 
cashire.     He  published,  1 .  An  Account  of  the  secrated  bishop  of  Dunblane ;  when,  howerer, 
Natural  Histo^  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Sharpe  and  the  other  bishops  proposed  to  enter 
Derby ;  2.  A  History  of  Virginia ;  and  several  Edinburgh  in  a  pompous  manper,  Leighton  rt- 
other  works.     He  died  about  1701  monstrated,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  alone.    i° 
Leigh  (Sir  Edward),  a  learaed  historical  writer  his  own  diocese,  he  set  such  an  example  of  mo*^^ 
ana  divine,  was  bora  at  Shawell  in  Leicester-  ration,  that  he  was  revered  even  by  the  nK^ 
shire,  in  1602,  and  entered  as  commoner  of  Mag-  rigid  Presbyterians.      He  went  about  preacbio^ 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1616;  after  taking  his  without  pomp;  gave  liberally  to  the  poor;  ^ 
degree  of  M.  A.  he  removed  to  the  Middle  removed  none  of  the  ministers  however  exce;^- 
•  Temple  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1625,  the  plague  tionable  he  might  think  their  political  principle- 
being  in  London,  he  went  to  France  :  on  his  But  finding  that  none  of  the  other  bishops  ctm 
return  he  devoted  many  years  to  literary  re-  be  induced  to  join  in  bis  moderate  plan,  h*  ^ 
searches,  and,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  signed  his  bishopric.     He  was,  however,  p^' 
the  civil  war,  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  Stafford    He  suaded  in  1669  to  accept  of  the  archbishopric  o> 
was  one  of  the  commons  who  were  delegates  to  Glasgow ;  but,  finding  it  not  in  his  power  to  J**/" 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.    Sir  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  resigned  this  also  in 
Edward  was  also  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  1675,  and  retired  into  Sussex,  where  he  devotee 
service  of  parliament ;  but  in  1648  was,  with  himself  to  acts  of  piety.      He  died  in  Lon<i^; 
other  Presbyterian  members,  expelled  from  the  in  1684.    He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St  Tetot 
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besides  many  sermoDS  and  useful  tracts,  which  tural  purposes.  One  county  only,  Wicklow,  is 
are  greatly  esteemed.  He  bequeathed  his  library  totally  encumbered  with  mountains,  the  highest 
to  the  church  and  clergy  of  Dunblane ;  and    of  which,  Lugnaquilla,  is  3070  feet  abore  sea-  i 

sunk  about  £840  for  bursaries  and  other  chant-    lerel ;  this  county  abounds  in  natural  beauties  • 

uble  purposes^  in  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and    and  curiosities,  and  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  j 

Glasgow.  wealth.  The  greatest  natural  disadvantage  under  J 

Leighton,  or  Leighton- Buzzard,  a  market    which  this  prorince  labors  is  a  want  of  safe  or  : 

town  of  Bedforshire,  standing  on  the  river  Ouse,    commodious  harbours,   the  line  of  coast  hav-  i 

forty-one  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  London,  and  six    ing  scarcely  any;    and,  though  art  has  been  ! 

west  by  north  from  Dunstable.  The  church  is  a  called  in  to  alleviate  the  misfortune,  its  pressure 
fine  ancient  pentangular  building,  with  a  hand-  still  continues  to  be  felt.  The  bays  of  Carling- 
some  cross  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  the  ford,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  the  coasts  of 
saints.  There  are  also  several  dissenting  meeting  Wicklow  and  Wexford  continue  in  a  state  of 
houses ;  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  this  either  inutility  or  imminent  peril,  while  King's- 
place.  The  business  of  the  town  consists  of  town  is  the  only  port  in  Leinster  capable  of 
cattle,  corn,  lace,  platted  straw,  &c.  The  market  affording  safe  anchorage  and  deep  water  at  all 
ou  Tuesday  is  generally  well  supplied  with  times  of  tide,  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude, 
cattle.  Leipsic,  a  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 

LEINSTER  (anciently  called  Lageuia)  is  one    ony,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of  Meis- 
of  the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  was    sen,  on  the  south  by  Erzgebirg  and  the  priuci- 
ecclesiastically  divided,  in  the  year   1 152,  by    pality  of  Altenburg,  and  on  the  west  and  north 
pope  Eugenius  III. ;  this  arrangement  is  topo-    oy  Prussian  Saxony.    It  has  an  area  of  1537 
graphically  injurious,  and,  in  the  Ordinance  Sur-    square  miles,  and  is  fertile  in  corn,  but  deficient 
vey  now  executing,  should  be  wholly  neglected,    in  wood.     Potters'  clay,  limestone,  marble,  por- 
Leinster  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province    phyry,  chalk,  and  near  Frohburg  excellent  jas- 
of  Ulster ;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Shannon ;    per  are  found.    This  circle  comprises  fourteen 
on  the  south  by  Uie  province  of  Munster ;  and    bailiwics,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manu- 
on  the  east  by  the  Insh  Sea.     The  ancient  La-   fiictures.    Population  220,000. 
genia  was  the  kingdom  of  the  notorious  Dermod,       Lcipsic,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
who  occasioned  and  invited  the  English  inva-    vince,  is  situate  on  the  river  Pleisse,  and  was 
sion  of  Ireland ;  to  whom  succeeded  the  fiimous    anciently  fortified,  but  its  fortifications  have  been 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul.      After  centuries  of  dismantled,  and  its  ramparts  converted  into  gar- 
warfare  and  devastation,  Leinster  conferred  the    dens.    It,  however,  is  still  entered  by  four  hand- 
honor  of  a  dukedom  on  Schomberg  in  1690,  but    some  gates,  and  contains  several  fine  churches 
that  prince  did  not  long  survive  the  dignity,  and    and   hospitals,  with  a  spacious    square.      Its 
it  is  now  the  ornament  of  the  ancient  and  illus-    streets  are  kept  clean,  but  the  town  is  represented 
trious  house  of  Fitzgerald.    The  province  of  as  having  on  the  whole  rather  a  grotesque  ap- 
Leinster  is  partitioned  into  twelve  shires  orcoun-    pearance.    Goethe  describes  its  houses,  we  are 
ties:  Carlow,  Dublin, Kildare,  Kilkenny, King's    told,  correctly,  when  he  calls  them  'extraor- 
County,  Longford,  Louth,  East  Meath,  Queen's    dinary  shining  buildings,  with  a  front  to  two 
County,  West  Meath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.    streets,  enclosing  courts,  and  containing  every 
Its  superficial  contents  amount  to   4,460,657    class  of  citizens,  within  heaven-high  buildings, 
English  acres,  which  are  divided  between  ninety-    which  resemble  large  castl&s,  and  are  equal  to 
two  baronies,  and  992  parishes.  half  a  city.'  '  Roofs,'  says  another  writer,  *  which 

Its  mineral  productions  are  granite  and  lime-  alone  contain  six  stories  of  windows,  with  small 
stone,  in  great  abundance.  Copper  and  lead  steeples  on  their  tops ;  circular  houses  diminish- 
ore,  the  latter  in  large  quantities.  Carbonaceous  ing  at  every  story,  resembling  the  pictures  of  the 
or  stone  coal,  in  Kilkenny,  Queen's  County,  and  tower  of  mbel ;  two  or  three  towers  placed  by 
Carlow ;  and  gold  has  been  found  in  the  county  the  sides  of  houses,  as  if  a  staircase  separate 
of  Wicklow.  There  are,  besides,  quarries  of  fcom  the  building  had  been  provided  for  it ; 
excellent  marble  in  the  limestone  district,  adja-  some  fronts  which  had  been  modernised,  and 
cent  to  the  coal.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  pro-  disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  pilasters 
vince  are  the  Boyne,  Barrow,  Slaney,  Inney,  above  pillars  and  pilasters ;  and  the  ancient  gaol- 
Brusna,  and  Liffey,  none  of  which  are  consider-  like,  but  fimtastical  town-house,  made  the  mar- 
able  ;  this  deficiency  of  natural  inland  naviga-  ket-place  of  Leipsic  one  of  the  most  grotesque 
tion  is  amply  compensated  by  two  noble  artificial  looking  spots  I  ever  saw.'  Among  the  public 
water-courses,  called  the  Royal  and  Grand  edifices  or  this  city  may  be  noticed  the  exchange. 
Canals.  'These  great  ducts  connect  the  bay  the  cloth-hall,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
of  Dublin  with  the  river  Shannon,  the  one  Catholic  chapel,  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the 
locking  in  at  Tarmonbury,  in  the  coun^r  of  Long-  hospitals.  The  university,  one  of  the  most  ce- 
ford,  the  other  at  Baiukgher,  in  the  King  s  lebrated  in  Germany,  particularly  for  its  medical 
County.  The  Grand  Canal  projects  a  branch  departments,  contains  usually  horn  900  to  1200 
also  to  the  river  Barrow  at  Monasterevan,  there-  students :  it  is  divided  into  four  nations,  the 
by  completing  an  inland  navigation  to  Wa-  Misnian,  Saxon,  Polish,  atid  Franconian,  and  is 
terford  Harbour  and  Dunmore  from  Dublin  composed  of  six  colleges;  the  number  of  its 
Bay.  The  surface  of  Leinster  is  in  general  level,  regular  professors  is  twenty-seven.  The  largest 
the  soil  productive,  resting  chiefly  on  limestone,  book  trade  belonging  to  any  one  place  in  Ger- 
which  presents  itself  at  the  .surface  also,  suffici-  many  is  here  carried  on,  and  there  are  several 
ently  often,  both  for  agricultural  and  architeo-    literary  and  scientific  socitties,  with  librviiis 
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and    collections  of    curiosities.      Upwards  of  Wherefore  we  axen  leUer  and  space  to  hare  de!i« 

iifty  booksellers  are  settled  in  the  town,  and  be-  beratioa  in  this  cas  to  deme. 

tween  200  and  300  assemble  at  the  Easter  fair,  ^       Ckmuear.    Cmt.  Tola, 

from  other  parU  of  the  continent,  bringing  the  .   Let  us  beg  of  God,  that,  when  the  hour  of  oar  iMt 

books  they  f«ve  published.  The  average  number  i»  come  the  pattern*  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob, 

i,(  works  that  are  thn«  esnosed  to  ^e  is  esti.  ^^**"*»  Joshua,  and  David,  who,  kitwnbl^  ending 

<^t  works  mat  are  inus  exposea  to  saie,  is  ww^  ^^  y.       .    ^^           .  ^    ^  modes  of  Oo3 

mated  at  5000.  and  the  annual  value  of  them  ^^  *  J  •       y^  !»«•/«»  w.  uw  4w»v«»  w.  v«.« 

exceeds  £200,000.     Here  arc,  aUo,  manu&c-  '^  ^y^^u  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  3^^  ^         ^ 

tures  of  silk,  velvet,  linen,  musical  inttniments,  Skakspean. 

jewellery,  &c.,  which,  added  to  its  central  situa-  They  summoned  up  thormeiny,  strait  took  horse; 

tion,  render  it  a  kind  of  emporium  of  North  Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend 

Germany.    Its  three  great  fiurs  are  held  at  tfat  The  Imwn  of  their  answer.             Id,  King  Lear. 

commencement  of  the  year,  at  Easter,  and  at  m^^  than  I  have  said,  Iovim  countjymen, 

Michaelmas,  and  are  frequented  by  merchaoU  jhe  kimn  and  enforcement  oFuie  time 

from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.    Immense  forbids  to  dwell  on.                 Id,  Richard  III, 

quantitioi  both  of  native  and  foreign  manuiho.  p,^,^^,     ^he  UUure  and  the  feaifiil  time 

tures  and  products  are  disposed  of,  or  exchanged,  q^^  ^^  ^  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 

on  these  occasions,  the  whole  annual  amount  of  /^    8tanie$  in  Richard  III 

this  trade  having  be«i  stated  at  £3,000,000,  ex-  ^  genUeman  fell  very  iick,  and  a  friend  said  to 

clusiyely  of  the  book-trade.  y^^^^  ^^^  fo,  ^  physician :  but  the  sick  man  answered. 

Leipsic  has  been  the  theatre  of  numerous  j^  j,  ^^  j^^^^  r  f  J^  if  I  die.  I  wUl  die  at '  * 


bloody  conflicts.     It  was  more  than  once  dis-  Bacon't  Apotkegms,. 
tinguished  as  the  scene  of  action  during  the  The  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  hand^  of  men,  fired 
thirty  years'  war ;  and  became  in  1813  the  ge-  Leith  uid  Edinburgh,  and  returned  l^  a  Idtumijf 
neral  hospital  of  the  French  army.    The  battle  march.                                                 Hagward. 
which  took  place  here  in  the  October  of  that  There  are  some  men  who  are  busy  in  idleness,  and 
year,  between  the  French  and  allies,  involved  the  n>ake  the  Idmn  of  peace  not  only  more  troublesome, 
greatest  number  of  men  of  any  conflict  recorded  in  ^ot  even  more  wicked  than  the  businesf  of  ^^JJ\ 
the  last  two  centuries.   The  former  were  160,000,  „„           ...          .              ,              Bwiam. 
the  latter  240,000  strong.    It  began  on  the  18th  Where  ambiUon  and  avance  haijB  made  nojai. 
r*L  *         *u     V     •            _-i--X.«  «    er   •-.  •  trance,  the  desire  of  Uitun  is  much  more  natnial 
of  that  mooth,  about  ge»en  miles  east  of  L«p5ic,  tf,an  of  bnriness  and  care.                          TtmpU. 
aod  soon  became  close  and  sangainanr,  pattica-  ir        •               •  ..  •        _i        i.            ^ 
larlyatthenlla^ofPrebs^der^  J- X  i^LTlh^L^^^ 
of  the  French,  where  Buonajwurte  soon  appeared  ^^  of  nothing  which  can  dii^ompose  jL  mind, 
m  person.    This  place  vras  repteatedly  taken  and  ^                          '^      ''    Drydem, 
retaken  ;  the  fire  of  the  arUUery  on  both  sides  The  Belgians  hoped,  that  with  disoidered  haste, 
was  most  destructive,  and  all  was  undecided,  Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run ; 
when  at  noon  a  messenger  from  th^  left  of  the  Or  if  with  caution  teisurefy  we  past, 
French  position  announced  that  the  Saxon  artil-  Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 
lery  and  cavaliy  had  gone  over  to  the  allies.  This  Id. 
was  followed  at  three  o'clock  by  the  still  more  I  >1^^  .1^^  ^th  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  consi* 
alarming  information  of  the  desertion  of  the  <*«^  **  ^  leimre.                                    Loekg. 
Saxon  infantry,  and  though  the  intelligence  was  We  descended  veiy  Uinartly,  my  friend  being  care- 
kept  secret,  and  a  detachment  of  the  French  fhl  to  count  the  steps.                              Addiiom, 
guards  replaced  the  Saxons,  the  superiority  now  You  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  edu- 
acquired  by  the  allies  was  decisive,  and  the  bat-  cation,  but,  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leimre  upon 
tie  closed  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  his  hanos,  will  turn  his  head  to  one  of  those  two 
Freiush  position.    A  retreat  to  the  xlhine  was  amusementi  for  all  fools  of  eminence,  politics  or 
finally  unavoidable,  and  orders  for  it  were  issued  poetiy.                                                     Stae<#. 
at  night  fidl,  but  the  execution  was  necessarily  If  >"  been  computed  by  some  political  arith- 
slow,  aU  the  men  and  baggage  being  obliged  to  netjcian,  that,  if  evenr  man  and  woman  would  work 

take  one  Toad.    The  FiSch  army  Accordingly  f^J^""      "??  ^^  "^""Lffi^fT*^*^^ 

suffered  dreadfully  on  this  occasion,  and  fiSin  ^**~"  ^^^^^  produce  sufficient  to  procure  all  the 

ouuvicu  ui««uiuiijr  wii  "«»  i«.v«iwM,  •«**  .lyua  necessancs  and  comforts  of  life:  want  and  misery 

this  conflict  t^  supenonty  of  the  allies  and  the  ^^uld  be  banished  out  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of 

deliverance  of  Europe  may  be  daU^.    Sixty-  f^  twenty-four  hours  might  be  leisure  and  pleasure. 

four  miles  west  by  north  of  Dresden,  ninety  FranUin. 

south  by  west  of  Berlin,  aod  180  £.  N.  £.  of  Just  now  IVe  taen  the  fit  o*  ihyme, 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.    Population  35,000.  My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime, 

LEIS'URE,  n.  s.           ^      Fr.  few^;  Swed.  My  fancy  yerkit  up  sublime 

LEis'uftABLE,  atf.          f  liia ;  Dan.  liu  (fortb  Wi'  hdsty  summon : 

Leis'ubably,  a«fe.         ih  Gr.  Xvoic»  Min-  Hae  ye  a  Wmre-moment's  time 

LBis'0EELT,arfj.&4wfo.3sh«i);    or   periiaps  To  hear  what's  co^n  T 

hurryf OT  anxT^*;  conv^^^^  ,  .S''^^  '^^'^  lecoUections  as  these    and  a  UtOe 

luirry^      !:        i  '  j  £  cuiwvc  lu  tc^«u  ^^  ""'J.  j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  nature  and  consequences 

Johnson  strangely  defines  the  use  of  it  m  Shak-  of  things  ox  actions,  before  we  reject  or  apprevJ  them, 

apcare  s  Richard  IlL  *  Want  of  leisure,  which,  •*                                  j           rr    ^^^^^^ 

he  says  (happily),  is  obsolete :  it  clearly  means.  The  expectations  of  those  who  retire  from  their 

in  the  instances  subjoined,  convenience,  or  the  shops  and  counting-houses,  to  enicv  the  remainder 

leisure  considered  as  to  its  limit,  i  e.  the  little  of  their  days  in  Icuure  and  tranquillity,  are  seldom 

leisure  possessed  by  the  speakers.  answered  by  the  effect.                                Po^y* 


■■■ 
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LKITII,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  library,  and  reading-rooms.    The  custom-house, 

county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  port  of  that  city,  is  which  contains  the  excise-oflfice,  was  re-built  in 

situate  between  one  and  two  miles  north-east  1812.    East  of  the  town  are  the  baths,  which  are 

of  the  metropolis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  constructed  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  in  a  style  of 

Leith,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  great  elegance.    The  prison  was  erected  in  1565, 

which  forms  the  harbour.    This  also  divides  the  and  contains  the  court-house,  and  town-cxerk's 

town  into  two  districts,  called  South  and  North  office.     The  butchers*  shambles  have  been  lately 

Leith,  communicating  by  two  drawbridges.    For-  erected.    The  bank  is  in  Bernard  Street.    The 

merly  there  was  here  a  stone  bridge  of  three  harbour  of  Leiih  was  granted  to  the  town  of 

arches,  founded  in  1493  by  Robert  Balleotine,  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  I.  in  1329;  but,  the 

abbot  of  Holyrood.    The  largest  ships  lie  in  the  adjacent  ground  belonging  to  Logan  of  Restalrig, 

roadsy  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Leith,  perfectly  se-  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  purchase  it  on 

cure.    A.t  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a  noble  high  terms,  for  their  accommodation.    It  has 

stone  pier,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  been  gradually  improved,  according  to  the  iii- 

century.  crease  of  its  trade.    There  were,  at  an  early 

The  town  stands  principally  on  the  south  side  period,  no  quays  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

of  the  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  shipping ;  the  vessels,  which  were  small,  lying 

numerous  modern  erections,  is  irregularly  built,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 

The  new  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  regular  and  runs  through  the  harbour.    A  breastwork  or 

generally  excellent  plan ;  and  consist  of  well-  quay  was  first  built  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 

built  and  elegant  houses.    North  Leith,  indeed,  some  time  after  the  purchase  of  Leith,  with  the 

is  now  full  three  times  its  former  size ;  and  the  adjoining  lands ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

whole  town  is  rapidly  extending  on  all  sides,  last  century,  it  was  prolonged  to  the  northward, 

On  the  east  of  wnat  is  called  Leith  Walk,  ad-  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  somewhat  in 

ditions  are  in  course  of  being  made,  which,  the  form  of  a  crescent,  by  the  extension  of 

when  completed,  will  entirely  unite  Leith  with  wooden   and  stone  piers,  at  the  extremity  of 

Edinburgh.    Extensive  improvements  were  pro-  which  is  a  light-house. 

jected,  in  1800,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Leith  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Baltic, 
increasing  trade  of  this  port ; .  amongst  which  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediter- 
were  a  ma^ificent  suite  of  wet-docks,  the  first  of  ranean,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  London 
which  was  opened  in  1806,  and  a  second  in  trade  twenty-seven  smacks  were  lately  employed 
1817.  These,  together  with  three  graving-docks,  by  four  companies;  registering  from  145  to  195 
cost  £250,000 ;  and  it  is  intended  to  construct  tons.  They  sail  regularly  twice  a  weel.  There 
another,  equal  in  size  to  the  two  former,  which  are  two  Hamburgh  shipping  companies,  who 
will  be  capable  of  receiving  frigates.  A  battery  employ  ten  vessels  of  150  tons,  which  sail 
of  nine  guns  was  erected  to  the  west  of  the  cita-  weekly ;  and  there  aie,  besides,  recular  traders  to 
del  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  the  American  Hull,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  Paul  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotlana  to  Arbroath, 
Jones  in  this  neighbourhood  :  since  that  period  Montrose,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Shetland, 
the  boundaries  of  the  fort  have  been  extended ;  the  Orkneys,  &c.  The  Greenland  fbhery  is  also 
and  it  is  now  the  hAl-quarters  of  the  royal  ar-  prosecuted  with  activity.  Betwixt  Leith  and 
tillery  in  Scotland,  who  have  commodious  bar-  kinghorn,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Fife,  a  dis- 
racks;  and  there  are  besides  warehouses  and  tance  of  about  seven  miles,  large  passage-boats 
magazines  for  the  various  military  and  naval  and  pinnaces  ply  twice  a-day ;  and  steam-boats 
stores,  which  may  be  required  in  the  service,  are  constantly  sailing  from  Leith  to  Grange- 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  martello  tower,  mouth,  Stirling,  &c.  It  has  also  extensive 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pier.  In  rope-works  and  canvas  manufactories;  six  or 
1785  a  naval  yard  or  depot  was  established  here,  .seven  glass-houses ;  sn^r  refineries,  soap-works, 
for  supplying  materials  to  his  majesty's  vessels  breweries,  iron  and  vinegar  works,  distilleries,  a 
coming  to  the  Forth.  What  is  called  the  parish  card  manufiictory,  with  an  apparatus  for  draw- 
church  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  with  a  ing  wire,  and  a  large  manufactory  of  excellent 
tower  and  spire:  but  in  1816  was  erected,  in  agricultural  implements.  Ship-building  is  9]%n 
North  Leith,  a  new  church,  which  has  a  spire  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Leith  is  under  the 
140  feet  high.  The  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  civil  jurisdiction  of  tliree  bailies,  who  continue 
of  South  Leith  is  a  plain  but  neat  building ;  and  two  years  in  office,  aided  by  an  assessor  ap- 
an  episcopal  chapel  was  erected  here  in  1805.  pointed  by  liie  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
The  other  places  of  worship  are,  two  burgher  whose  numher  prt^sules  as  admiral  of  Leith. 
meeting-houses,  and  an  anti-burgher  one.  Tlie  In  conjunction  viUi  Porto  Bello  and  Mussel- 
public  charities  are  numerous :  the  principal  sire,  burgh,  it  return*  onf  representative.  The  annual 
Kin!;  James  VI.'s  Hospital,  founded  in  1614;  amount  of  shore  dues  averages  £10,000;  har- 
tlic  Mariner's  Hospital,  or  Trinity  House,  rebuilt  bour  dues,  afler  deducting  pilotage,  about £2000; 
in  a  stately  manner  in  1817;  a  female  society,  and  dock-dues,  £5000. 

'or  relieving  indigent  and  sick  women  ;  a  society  LEITRIM  (i.  e.  Liath-druim,  the  gray  ridge\ 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick ;  a  female  a  county  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ire- 
school  of  industry ;  a  boy*s  charity  school,  and  land,  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Donegal  Bay  and 
many  relis^ious  societies.  Leith  hi<]^h  school  was  part  of  Fermanagh  County ;  on  the  east  by  the 
built  in  1805.  The  exchange  is  also  an  extensive  county  of  Cavan;  on  the  west  by  parts  of  Sligo 
edifice,  of  fiee-stone,  containintr  the  assembly-  and  Roscommon ;  and  on  the  south  by  Lang- 
tuoms,   coffee-rooms,  sale-rooms,    subscription  ford  County;  having  a  sea-coast  of 'tnfo  miles  in 
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length  onjy,  intercepted  between  the  men  Duffe  this  kingdom.  On  his  return  to  England  he  en- 
and  Bunclroise.  The  length  of  this  county  is  tered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
about  fifty-two  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  Heniy  VIII.,  who  also  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  twenty  statute  miles.  Poppeling,  in  the  marshes  of  Calais^  appointed 
The  superficial  contents  amount  to  407,260  acres,  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533  made  him  king's 
1.  e.  652  square  miles,  which  are  partitioned  into  antiquary;  an  ofiice  never  borne  by  any  ot^r 
five  baronies,  viz.  Carrigallen,  Dromahaire,  Lei-  person  before  or  since.  By  this  commission  he 
trim,  Mohill;  Rosclogher ;  and  into  seventeen  was  empowered  to  search  for  aodent  writings 
parishes.  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 

The  surface  is  varied  and  uneven,  the  greater    &c.,  in  tiis  majesty's  dominions.      It  is  said 
part    mountainous,   but    nowhere    completely    that  he  renounced  popery  soon  after  bis  retain 
barren,   excellent  pasturage  abounding  amids*    to   England.     In  1536  he  obtained  a  dispen- 
tbe  recesses  of  the  mountainous  district;  hence    sation  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  set 
the  universal  practice  in  tiiis  shire  of  rearing  bbck    out  ^n  his  journey  in  search  of  antiquities.  In 
cattle.     The  linen  trade  is  cultivated  here  with    this  employment  he  spent  six  years,  during 
vigor  and  success,  and  tillage  is  adopted  in  the    which  time  he  visited  every  part  of  England 
low  lands.      But  the  greatest  and  most  certain    where  monuments  of  antiquity  were  to  be  ex- 
supply  of  wealth  and  occupation  in  this  county    pected.    Alter  his  return,  in  1542,  the  king  pit^ 
is  yet  hardly  opened  to  the  inhabitants;   this    nim  the  rich  rectory  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire; 
consists  in  the  beds  of  coal  and  quantities  of  iron    and,  in  1555,  a  prebend  of  King's  College,  now 
stone  which  appear  in  every  region  of  the  county.    Christ's  Church,  in  Oxford,  besides  that  of  east 
Three  miles  from  Manor-Hamilton,  and  only  ten    and  west  Knowles,  in  Salisbury.    Being  thus 
from  Sligo,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  inflammable    amply  provided  for,  he  retired  to  a  boose  of  his 
coal,  in  Lacca  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  1150    own  m  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme  in 
feet  above  the  first  mentioned  town.  A  second  bed    London,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  digesting 
of  coal  ii  known  to  exist  in  Lugnaquilla  Moun-    the  materials  he  had  collected.     Henry  VIII. 
tain  (part  of  which  is  in  this  countv),and  a  third    died  in  1547;  and,  not  long  after,  Leland  lost  his 
at  Meneask,  1010  feet  above  Lough  Allen.    To    senses.    In  this  dreadful  state  he  continued  till 
the  two  latter  there  is  not,  at  present,  any  road.     1552,  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great  lean- 
Another  bed  exists  at  Aughnarashiel,  where  pits    ing,  a  universal  linguist,  an  excellent  Latin  poet, 
have  been  sunk,  and  works  carried  on,  with    and  a  most  indefatigable  and  skilful  antiquary, 
profit  to  the  proprietary,  and  benefit  to  the    On  his  death,  Edward  VI.  gave  all  his  papers 
county.     Besiaes  these  prospects  of  advantage    to  Sir  John  Checke,  his  tutor  and  Latin  secre- 
to    Leitrim,    the    iron-stone   of  Drumshabro,    tary  of  state.    The  king  dying,  and  Sir  John 
and  of  the  Sliebh-an-£rin  Mountain,  promises    being  obliged  to  leave  the  kinsdom,  he  gave  four 
greater  accessions  of  wealth  and  occupation,    folio  volumes  of  Leland 's  collections  to  Hum- 
Limestone  occurs  in  abundance  and    of  fine    phrey  Purefoy,  esa. ;  which,  in  1612,  we!«t^ 
quality  :  fire-clay  of  excellent  quality  is  readily    nis  son,  given  to  William  Burton,  author  of  tht 
raised  in  many  places ;  and  superior  sandstone.    History  of  Leicestershire.    This  gentleman  also 
which  is  used  not  only  for  flagging  but  for  oma*    became  possessed  of  the  Jtinerary,  in  8  vols, 
mental  work,  is  wrought  in  the  quarries  of  Clan-    folio,  which,  in  1632,  he  deposited  in  the  Bod- 
fim  and  elsewhere.     The  towns  of  Leitrim  are    leian  library.  Many  other  of  Leland 's  MSS.,  after 
but  few,  and  these  not  important.     Carrick-on-    the  death  of  Sir  John  Checke,  fell  into  the  hands 
Shannon,  the  assizes  town,  contains  only  a  po-    of  lord  Pi^t,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  others,  and 

Sulation  of  1600,  exclusive  of  the  military  in  at  last,  fortunately,  came  into  the  possesion  of  Sir 
arrack  at  this  station ;  and  the  village  of  Lei-  John  Cotton.  These  MSS.  were  of  great  use  to 
trim  has  only  a  population  of  246,  in  forty-nine  all  our  subsequ^t  antiquarians,  particularly 
houses.  The  other  towns,  or  rather  villages,  are  Camden,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lam- 
Ballynamore,  Dromahaire,  where  there  is  a  pot^  bard.  Dr.  Batteley,  Anthony  Wood,  &c.  His 
teiy  established,  Killargy, Manor  Hamilton, Drum-  Itinerary  throughout  most  parts  of  England  and 
ker,  the  picturesque  and  elegant  village  of  Wales  was  published  by  Mr.  Heame,  in  9  vok. 
Drumsna,  with  Cashgarin  and  Mo.  The  family  8vo.  in  1710-11 ;  as  was  also  his  Collectanea  de 
of  Clements  now  bear  the  title  of  Leitrim.  The  rebus  Britannicis,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  in  1715. 
ancient  fiimilies  were  O'Rourke's,  Macgauran's,  Lelamd  (John),  an  eminent  writer  in  defenct 
and  M'Ranalls.  The  ruins  of  the  monastic  of  Christianity,  bom  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire,  in 
edifices  remain  in  Leitrim,  besides  many  ancient  1691.  His  parents  settled  in  Dublin,  which 
castles,  chiefly  of  the  O'Rourke's  or  O'Ruarc's.  gave  him  an  easy  introduction  to  leamini;  and 
leitrim  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  county  Sie  sciences.  When  properly  qualified,  he  was 
of  Wicklow.  "     called  to  be  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Pro«€5- 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  English  antiquary,  tant  dissenters  in  that  city.  He  was  an  ahle 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Hav-  preacher,  but  his  labors  were  not  confined  to  the 
ing  lost  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  found  a  pulpit  The  many  attacks  made  on  Christianity, 
friend  and  patron  in  Mr.  Thomas  Miles,  who  and  some  of  them  by  writers  of  no  conteropti- 
placed  him  in  St  Paul's  school,  of  which  the  ble  abilities,  led  him  to  examine  the  subject 
grammarian  Lily  was  master.  From  that  school  with  the  strictest  care.  After  the  most  deUberate 
he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and,  after  some  y^ftrSy  enquiry,  he  published  answers  to  several  au- 
to Oxford  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  thors  who  successively  appeared  in  that  cause, 
chiefly  with  a  design  to  study  the  Greek  Ian-  He  was,  endeed,  a  master  in  this  controreRi)'; 
t^i^f  wt^chr  was  then  but  little  understood  in    and  his  history  of  it,  entitled  A  View  of  the 
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Deistical  Writers,  that  have  appeared  in  £og-  chased  an  estate  at  Kew,  ia  Surrey,  to  which  be 

land,  in  the  last  and   present  Centuiy,  &c^  is  often  retired.    He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1680, 

highly  and  justly  esteemed.     In  the  decline  of  at  London ;  and  was  buried  in  v^ovent  Garden 

life  he  published  another  laborious  work,  en-  church. 

titled   The  Advantage    and    Necessity  of  the        LEM'AN,  fi.t.     According  to  Junius  from 

Christian  Revelation^  shown  from  the  State  of  leo|:,  beloved,  and  man :  other  etymologists  sug- 

Reiigion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  espe-  gesttheFr.  TaiffiaiU;  and  Minsheu  Fr.  &  m^gno/t, 

cially  with  respect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Wor-  x.  e.  minion ;  favorite.    Our  old  poets  (see  the 

ship  of  the  One  True  God;  a  Rule  of  Moral  instances  from  Chaucer)  use  the  word  both  for  u 

Duty,  and  a  State  of  future  Rewards  and  Punish-  male  and  female  fevorite ;  a  gallant,  or  a  mis- 

ments ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  long  preliminary  txess. 

Discourse  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion :  3  Unto  his  Umman  Dalila  he  told 

vols.  4to.    This  noble  and  extensive  subject,  the  That  in  his  hcr«8  all  his  strength  lay, 

several  parts  of  which   have  been  slightly  and  And  falsely  to  his  foman  she  him  sold, 

occasionally  handled  by  other  writers,  Leknd  .    ..    ,  .      v  j         Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 

has  treated  at  large  with  the  greatest  care,  accu-  ^  ^  theef  Aat  had  reneyed  our  cr^mce 

-..-...    ..-.J     -  J  -       A   J     •     u-    \f:^^\t  *u^  Came  into  the  ship  alone,  and  said  he  wolde 

S'y' .  *^ V?."*"  u-    ^^'  fA^     •  '    .       ^'  Hire  Umman  be  wEwher  die  Wde  or  n'olde. 

Deistical  Wnters,  his  cool  and  dispassionate  man-  j^^ 

ner  of  treating  their  argumenU  and   his  solid  q  j^^^^i  ^y  mo^al  hand  for  ladie's  sake. 
confutation  of  them,  have  contributed  more  to  «    Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  die ; 

depress  the  cause  of  atheism  and  infidelity  than  But  vanquished,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 

the  angry  zeal  of  warm  disputants.    According  And  me  thy  worthy  meed  unto  thy  leman  take, 

to  Dr.  Watkins  he  died  in  1766,  or  in  1761.  Spenmr. 

LELEGES,  an  ancient  people  oC  Asia,  of  Acunofwine, 
Greek  original ;  the  name  denoting  a  collection  That's  Brisk  and  fine, 
of  people.  They  first  occupied  the  islands;  then,  -^.nd  drink  unto  the  lemmn  """"^^^ 
passing  over  to  the  continent,  they  settled  partly  Shaktpean. 
in  Mysia  on  the  Sinus  Adramvttenus,  and  partly  Leman,  or  Lac  Lcmav,  a  former  depart- 
in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  to  Caria.  ment  of  France,  comprehendiqs  the  republic  of 
Leleges,  a  people  of  Laconia,  who  went  to  Geneva ;  and  so  named  from  Lemanus,  the  an- 
the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.    Achilles  cient  name  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  See  Geneva. 
plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  LEMBERG,  a  city  of  Austrian  Poland,  once 
retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicamassus,  the  capiul  of  Red  Russia,  and  now  of  Galicia 
where  they  fixed  their  habitation.  and  Lodomeria,  stands  on  the  Pelten,  a  branch 
LELONG  (James),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  bom  of  the  Dniester.    It  contains,  with  the  suburbs, 
in  1655.     He  wrote  a  curious  work,  entitled  An  29,000  Christian  and  15,000  Jewish  inhabitants. 
Historical  Library  of  France.    He  died  in  1721,  Its  former  ramparts  are  now  converted  into 
aged  sixty-six.  streets  and  public  walks ;  but  it  has  still  two 
LELY  (Sir  Peter),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  castles.    The  towers  and  cupolas  of  the  cathe- 
in  Westphalia  in  1617.     He  was  a  disciple  of  dral  and  churches,  and  the  height  of  the  house  , 
l^eter  Grebber  at  Haerlem;  and,  in  1641,  was  which  are  generally  built  of  stone,  give  the  town 
induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  I.  gave  from  a  distance  an  air  of  grandeur.     Several  of 
to  the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.   He  became  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  squares  spacious, 
state  painter  to  Charles  II.,  who  knighted  him.  The  environs  contain  numerous  villas.    Here  is 
As  a  portrait-painter  he  was  preferred  before  all  a  high-school,  two  Jewish  schools,  and  a  univer- 
his  contemporaries :  and  had  so  many  engage-  sity,  which  was  removed  to  Cracow.     Next  to 
ments  always  on  his  hands  that  he  was  prevented  Brody,  Lemberg  is  the  greatest  trading  town  of 
from  going  to  Italy  to  finish  his  studies.  To  com-  Galicia.     Its  nankeen  and  cotton  manufactures 
pensate  for  this,  he  procured  the  best  drawings,  are  also  considerable.    The  circle  has  an  area  of 
prints,  and   paintings,  of  the  most  celebrated  720  square  miles  and  a  population  of  130,000. 
Italian  roasters.    Among  these  were  part  of  the  156  miles  east  of  Cracow. 
Arundel  Collection,  which  he  procured  from  that  LEMRRY  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  chemist, 
family,  many  of  which  were  sold  after  his  death  bom  at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.    After 
at  prodigious  prices,  bearing  upon  them  his  usual  having  made  the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672, 
mark  of  P.  L.     In  his  correct  draught  and  beau-  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  M.  Martyn, 
tiful  coloring,  but  especially  in  the  graceful  airs  apothecary  to  the  prince ;  and  performed  several 
of  his  heads,  and  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  pos-  courses  of  chemistry  in  his  laboratory  at  the 
tures,  together  with  the  gentle  and  loose  roanaee-  Hotel  de  Cond^.     Having  procured  a  labora- 
ment  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  most  of  his  tory  of  his  own,  he  gave  lectures  on  chemistry, 
predecessors*.    Yet  critics  remark,  that  he  pre-  which    were    attended    by   such    numbers    of 
served  in  almost  all  his  female  &ces  a  drowsy  scholars  as  scarcely  to  allow  him  room  to  per- 
sweetness  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himself;  for  form  his  operations.    He  was  the  first  moaern 
which  he  is  reckoned  a  mannerist.    The  hands  chemist  who    abolished    the    senseless  jargo-i 
of  liis  portraits  are  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  of    barbarous  terms,    reduced   the  science  to 
turned ;  and  he  frequently  added  landscapes  in  clear  and  simple  ideas,  and  promised  nothii^ 
the  back  grounds  of  his  pictures,  in  a  style  pecu-  that  he   did   not  perform.     In  1681   he  was 
liar  to  himself.    He  excelled,  likewise,  in  crayon-  persecuted   on  account  of  his    religion ;    and 
painting.     He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautifiil  came  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received 
EnglisO  lady,  whom  be  married ;  and  he  pur-  by  Charles  II. :  lie  returned  to  France,  where, 
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711  the  t evocation  of  the  edict  of  Naotei,  be  be-  continent  called  the  Troad,  haring  die  isbnd  i 
came  a  Catholic.  He  then  became  associate  Imbro  to  the  north-east,  and  the  peniosnU  fi 
chemist  and  pensionary  in  the  royal  academy  of  mount  Athos  rather  to  the  north-west  of  it,  aod 
sciences,  and  died  in  1715.  lie  wrote,  1.  A  situated  in  N.  lat  39^  55%  £.  long.  TSf*  iff.  h 
Course  of  Chembtiy ;  2.  A  Universal  Pharma-  ancient  times  it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  Vulcas, 
copoeia;  3.  A  Univernl  Treatise  of  Drags ;  and,  who  was  supposed  to  have  established  his  force 
4.  A  Treatise  on  Antimony.  in  the  volcanoes  of  this  island,  and,  every  turn* 

Lemma,  Xofiptnm,  I  assume,  in  mathematics,    the  craters  threw  out  smoke  and  flames,  it  «k 
denotes  a  proposition  laid  down  to  clear  the  way    thought  to  arise  from  the  blows  of  the  Cyclops. 
for  some  following  demonstration ;  and  prefixed    striking  their  anvils.    From  the  time  of  Homer 
either  to  theorems,  to  render  their  demonstration    to  the  age  of  Pericles,  and   eren  later,  Greek 
less  intricate;  or  to  problems,  to  make  their  re-    authors  speak  of  the  eraptioos  of  Lemnos;  K) 
solution  more  easy.      Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid    that  its  continual  fires  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
one  third  of  a  prism,  or  parallelopiped,  of  the    the  Greeks  were  accustom^  to  say,  when  speak- 
same  base  and  height  with  it,  the  demonstration    ing  of  a  great  fire,  that  it  was  like  the  fire  d 
of  which,  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  difficult  and    Lemnos.    In  time,  however,  its  eruptions  ctaaei 
troublesome;  this  lemma  may  be  premised,  which    and  nothing  is  now  left  but  the  traces  ofikest' 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progre:ision,  that  the  sum    devastations.    Towards  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
of  the  series  of  the  squares  in  numbers  in  arith-    Antoninus,  it  appears  that  a  part  of  the  islaod 
metical    progression,  beginning  from  0,   and    was  engulphed  by  one  of  those  revolutions  so 
going  on  1,  4,  9, 16,  25,  36,  &c.,  is  always  sub-    common  in  ^this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
triple  of  the  sum  of  as  many  terms,  each  equal    another  island  called  Chryseis,  or  the  Isle  a 
to  the  greatest;  or  is  always  one-third  of  the    Gold,  was  also  swallowed  up. 
(greatest  term  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms.        It  was  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  that  Phikx- 
llius,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a  curve  line,    tetes  was  abandoned :  Lucullus  saw  here  in  hs 
this  lemma  is  first  premised:    that  a  tangent    time  the  altar  near  which  a  serpent  had  woonddi 
may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given    the  Grecian  hero.    The  sounaings  taken  duno; 
point.     So,  in  physics,  to  the  demonstration  of    the  voyage  of  count  Choisenl-Gouffier,  enabled 
mr09t  propositions,  such  lemmata  as  these  are    him  to  trace  the  line  of  the  sand  banks  and  th^ 
necessary  tit»t  to  be  allowed : — that  there  is  no    rocks  under  water,  to  the  east  of  the  island, 
penetration  of  dimensions ;  that  all  matter  is    which  appeared  to  be  the  lemains  of  the  dev 
divisible;  and  the  like:  and,  in  medicine,  that    troyed  part  of  the  ancient  Lemnos  and  Cbryseos. 
where  the  blood  circulates  there  is  life,  &c.  The  situation  of  the  ancient  volcano  has  been  a 

LEMNA,  duck's  meat^  in  botany,  a  genus  of  subject  of  much  dispute  among  the  learned,  as 
the  diandria  order  and  moncecia  class  of  plants;  well  as  the  site  of  Hepha^tia,  or  the  city  of  \  uU 
natural  order  fifty-fourth,  miscellanea:.  Male,  can.  In  a  corner  of  tne  precincts  of  this  ancieot 
cAL.  monophylloos:  cor.  none.  Female,  c a  l.  city,  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Pslaio- 
monophyllous :  cor.  none;  one  style:  caps.  Castro,  or  the  Old  Fort,  you  descend  by  a  fii?lit 
unilocular.  There  are  three  species ;  all  natives  of  fifty-one  steps,  of  which  nearly  every  twdita 
of  Britain,  growing  in  ditcnes  and  stagnant  is  of  marble,  into  a  subterraneous  cavern,  where 
waters ;  all  acceptable  food  for  ducks  and  geese,  many  have  expected  to  find  the  celebrated  labj- 
LEMNIAN  Earth,  in  mineralogy,  sometimes  rintb,  but  the  stairs  terminate  in  a  small  saloon, 
also  called  sphragide,  as  a  substance  of  a  yellow-  containing  a  well  which  the  Christians  of  ^^ 
ish  gray  color,  frequently  variegated  with  rusty  island  hold  to  be  sacred.  No  sculptures  or  an- 
spots.  Lustre  dull.  Fracture  fine  earthy,  cient  medals  have  been  found  in  these  njios; 
Meagre  to  the  feel.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  generally  not  a  single  medal  is  to  be  met  with  io 
tongue.  When  plunged  in  water,  it  falls  to  the  whole  island,  and  the  only  Grecian  remains 
pieces  with  disengagement  of  air-bubbles.  Its  are  some  blocks  of  white  marble,  one  piUiif  ^ 
constituents  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  66  silica,  granite,  and  a  few  firagments  of  ancient  Gred^ 
14*5  alumina,  0*25  magnesia,  0*25  lime,  3*5    pottery. 

soda,  6  oxide  of  iron,  8*5  water.  It  has  hitherto  Lemnos  has  been  filmed  from  the  earliest  an- 
been  found  only  in  the  island  of  Stalimene  tiquity  for  the  quarries,  whence  is  extracted  the 
or  Lemnos.  It  is  reckoned  a  medicine  in  bole,  known  in  ancient  medicine  under  the  name 
Turkey ;  and  is  dug  up  only  once  a  year,  with  of  terra  sigillata.  The  Greek  priests,  who  were 
religious  solemnities,  cut  into  spindle-shaped  clever  at  availing  themselves  of  every  bianch  <n 
pieces,  aud  stamped  with  a  seal.  It  was  esteem-  revenue,  used  to  accompany  the  working  of  these 
ed  an  antidote  to  poison  and  the  plague  in  the  quarries  with  religious  ceremonies,  ascribing  to 
days  of  Homer.  them  wonderfiil  properties,  and  the  present  inba- 

LEMNIUS  (Laevinius),  a  famous  physician,  bitants  never  fidl  to  ooast  of  its  efiects  as  a  febii- 
born  at  Zeric-Zee  in  Zealand,  in  1505.  He  fuge.  Galen  took  a  journey  to  Lemnos  on  pfir* 
practised  physic  with  applause ;  and  after  his  pose  to  procure  it.  On  the  16th  of  August  every 
wife's  death,  being  made  priest,  became  canon  year  the  Lemnians  begin  working  the  qutrry, 
of  lerich-Zee,  where  he  died  in  1560.  He  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  without  which  pre- 
wrote,  1.  An  Account  of  the  Plants  mentioned  caution,  they  pretend,  it  would  not  heal  fevers; 
in  Scripture :  2.  A  book  on  astrology :  3.  De  they  mix  it  with  water,  riddle  it  through  a  sievje, 
Occultis  Nature  Miraculis.  and  harden  it  into  various  forms.    In  the  neig"- 

LEMNOS,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of  bourhood  of  these  quarries,  near  the  village  "< 
the  Archipelago,  lying  at  almost  equal  distances  Charous,  there  is  a  warm  spring  which  app^^J* 
from  mount  Athos  and  that  part  of  the  Asiatic    to  have  some  medicinal  qualities.   Hassan  P^^ha 
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caused  some  baths  and  an  inn  to  be  built  on  the        Lemont  are  cooUn|[  and  ^tefoi  to  lite  flomaeh* 
spot.  quenching  thint  and  inoeaung  appetite. 

Pieces  of  calcined  rock,  scorie,  red-brown  ^»  ^-  ^^^» 

earthy  and  a  soil  shaded  by  not  a  single  tree,  an-  Lemok,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 
nounce  the  destructive  effects  of  volcanic  erup-  Lemon  (George  \Villiam),  an  English  diWne 
cions  throughout  the  whole  island ;  but  th^  and  lexicographer  of  considerable  learning  and 
valleys  covered  with  vegetable  mould  and  watered  industry.  He  was  bom  in  1726 ;  and  published 
by  numerous  rivulets,  present  an  aspect  of  fertility  An  English  Etymological  Dictionary,  in  one  vol. 
amidst  the  surrounding  desert.  The  islanders,  in  4to.,  which  is, esteemed.  He  died  in  1797,  aged 
number  about  10,000  and  almost  all  of  them    seventy-one. 

Greeks,  cultivate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  to        Lemok  Island,  one  of  the  Skelig  Islands,  si- 
be  able  to  export  it ;  they  also  send  out  oil,  silk,    tuated  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  in  Munster,  Ire* 
wax,  and  honey;  and  they  have  a  sort  of  dark    land.    It  is  a  round  rock,  always  above  water, 
red  wine  of  little  value,  of  which  they  export  a    and  therefore  no  way  dangerous  to  ships.    An 
part.    Besides  the  grape,  the  soil  produces  figs ;    incredible  number  of  gannets  and  other  birds 
out  oranges  and  citrons  wilt  not  grow  in  it.  They    breed  here ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gannet 
have  about  fi^  vessels,  with  which  they  trade  to    nestles  nowhere  on  the  coast  cf  Ireland  but  on 
Constantinople  and  the  ports  of  Egypt.  The  dock    this  rock  on  the  south,  and  another  on  the  north 
yard  is  situated  near  the  city  and  port  of  Lemnos.    coast,  though  many  of  them  are  seen  on  ail  parts 
At  the  back  of  this  city,  which  lies  on  the  south-    of  our  coasts  on  the  wing, 
west  coast,  is  a  rock,  which,  jutting  out  into  the        LEMO VICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  situated 
sea,  separates  two  bays,  and  on  which  the  citadel    between  the  Bituriges  Cubi  on  the  north,  the 
stands.     At  the  time  that  the  Russians  made    Arvemi  on  the  east,  the  Cadurci  on  the  south, 
their  appearance  in  the  Archipelago,  Orlow*s    and  the  Pictones  on  the  west, 
squadron  blockaded  Lemnos  witnout  success  for        L£MPRIER£(John),  D.  O.,  a  learned  cla»- 
three  months.    Tlie  Turks  have  lately  kept  up  a    sical  author,  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  educated 
garrison  there  of  300  janissaries  and  400  canno-    at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  removed  to 
niers;  the  artillery  consisted  of  fifty  pieces  of    Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  A.  M. 
cannon  and  a  few  mortars.    Only  1000  of  the    io  1793,  B.  D.  in  IBOt,  and  D.  D.  in  1603.    His 
islanders  live  in  the  city :  the  rest  inhabit  differ-    reputation  for  learning  procured  him  in  1792  the 
ent  villages.    They  have  excellent  anchorage  on    head  mastership  of  Abingdon  grammar  school, 
the  coasts  of  the  island.    At  Saint  Antoine  and    which  he  conducted  several  years.    He  then  re- 
Cond^e  or  Candia,  on  the  southern  coast,  vessels    moved  to  the  free  grammar  school  at  Exeter, 
find  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.    Tlie  road    where  he  remained  till,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  Cape  Cochino  is  not  safe  on  account  of  the    dbputes  with  the  trustees,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
northerly  winds,  to  which  it  is  exposed.    A    sign.    In  the  year  1811  he  was  presented  to  the 
Fiench  traveller,  Sonnini,  was  much  struck  with    rectory  of  Meeth,  Devonshire,  which  living,  to- 
the  beauty  of  the  women ;  and  another,  an  Eng-    gether  with  that  of  Newton  Petrook,  in  the  same 
Hshman,  admired  their  co^ume,  consisting  of  a    county,  he  held  till  his  death.    Dr.  Lempriere't 
corset  of  scarlet  cloth  with  wide  sleeves,  a  short    BiblioUieca  Classica,  first  published  io  8vo.  in 
jacket,  pantaloons  drawn  close  round  the  ancles,    1788,  has  furnished  one  of  tne  most  useful  assist- 
yellow  slippers  without  stockings,  and  a  head-    ants  in  the  study  of  the  heathen  mythology.  The 
dress  of  white  stuff  in  the  form  of  a  turban,    year  following  he  published  a  sermon,  preached 
They  always  veil  themselves  at  the  appearance    on  the  12th  of  August  in  that  summer,  at  the 
of  a  Turk.  parish  church  of  St.  Helier,  in  his  native  island. 

The  coasts  of  Lemnos  swarm  with  fish ;  such  the  great  object  of  which  seems  to  be  his  own 
as  red  and  gray  mullets,  several  kinds  of  spams,  vindication  from  aspersions.  His  other  writings 
graylings,  pike,  he.  are  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus, 

LEM'ON,  n.  s.  3      Fr.   Umony   Ital.  Umini;    with  notes,  which  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  in- 
Lem'onade.      5  ^arb.  Lat. /im^ittoii.  A  species    tended  to  have  been  followed  by  two  others, 
of  Citrus,  which  see ;  the  tree  bearing  lemons:    but,  an  entire  translation  of  that  historian  being 
lemonade,  a  beverage  in  which  the  juice  of  le-    given  to  the  world  in  the  mean  time  by  Mr. 
mons  is  a  principal  ingredient.  Beloe,  Dr.  L.  desisted.    A  compilation  of  Uni- 

The  dyeii  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  ycUows  and  ^^^  Biography,  first  printed  m  4to.,  with  an 
Umm  colours.  Mortimer,      abridgment  of  the  same  m  8to.,  both  m  1808, 

llie  juice  of  lenumt  is  more  cooling  and  astringent  ^^^s  his  last  work.  He  died  of  apoplexy  Febru- 
than  that  of  oranges.  Arbuthnot,      9Ty  1st,  1824,  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife  and  childxen,  should  walk  in  LEMUR,  the  maucauco,  in  zoology,  a  genua 
my  gardeni,  buy  toys,  and  drink  Imanadt,  of  the  mammalia  class  of  quadrupeds,  and  of  the 

-D  n     ^^'  /***  ^'^'     ^"**'  ^^  primates.    The  characters  are  these : — 

m     ..       .^    .  ^  "*•'  V^°?* '  There  are  four  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 

w»t^  ^^  ^^^  ^  \^^^x!^'^T.l  intermediate  ones  being  remote;  S^  six  long, 

Th^  iShftKc^r  "^  "^"^  '?£:si'.  5-2-«^'  P7"^^tr  "^^^  '^^^  & 

ITie  Lon  Uee  hath  laige  stiff  leaTes ;  the  flower  f"^^  "^  solitary  and  the  grinders  somewhat 

consisu  of  many  leaves.  4hich  einand  in  form  of  a  *o*»ted.    Kerr  and  Gmekn  enumerate  thirteen 

rose :  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  ogure,  and  dirided-  'P^^^  >  ^^• 

into  several  cells,  in  which  aze  lodged  hard  seeds,        1.  L.  bicolor,  the  American  maucauco,  inha- 

surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy  substance,  which,  for  bits  South  America.    It  has  a  tail;  the  upper 

the  most  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice.  Miller,  parts  of  the  body  are  a  blackish-gray,  the  under. 
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a  dirty  wUte  color ;  with  a  heartshaped  spot  of  the  body  and  the  tail  covered  with  loi^,  aoA 

the  same  color  on  the  forehead.    Tlie  head  le-  aod  thick  fur,  a  little  curled  or  waved,  of  a  den 

■embles  a  bull-dog;   the  toes  have  narrow  sharp  brownish  ash-c>lor;  the  tail  is  Teiy  long.    / 

daws.  lives  on  fruits,  turns  its  tail  over  its  bead  to 

3.  L.  catta,  the  ring-tailed  maucanco,  inhabits  protect  it  from  rain,  and  sleeps  on   trees  ;   it 

Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Joanna,  and  the  neigh-  n  very  sportive  and  good-natured ;    and    very 

bouring  African  continent.    It  is  of  the  size  of  tender.      Kerr  describes  five  varieties   of   the 

a  cat ;  has  the  hair  on  the  top  and  hind  part  of  Mongoos. 

the  h^  of  a  deep  ash-color,  the  back  and  sides        8.  L.  murinus,  the  murine  maucauco,  inhabits 

reddish,  the  belly  and  insides  of  the  limbs  white;  Madagascar;  is  of  an  ash  color,  witb  a  rusty 

all  its  hair  is  very  soft,  close,  and  fine,  and  erect  brcwn  tail ;  all  the  toes  and  fingers  bare  flat 

like  the  pile  of  velvet ;  the  tail  is  twice  the  length  rounded  nails. 

of  the  body.  In  a  wild  state  they  go  in  troops  of        9.  L    podji,    the  tarsier  of  Buffony    bas    a 

thirty  or  forty,  but  are  easily  tamed  when  taken  pointed  risage ;  slender  nose,  bilobated  at  the 

young.  end :  eyes  laige  and  prominent ;  ears  erect,  broad, 

3.  L.  ecaudatus,  the  tail-less  maucauco,  a  naked,  semitransparent,  an  inch  and  a  half  Umg^ 
small  animal  found  in  Bengal  and  the  island  of  with  a  tuft  of  hair  between  them  on  the  top  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  of  a  very  singular  construction,  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  nose 
and  perhaps  longer  in  proportion  to  its  thickness  and  on  the  upper  eye-brow.  In  each  jaw  axe 
than  any  other  quadruped.  The  head  is  roundish,  two  cutting  ana  two  canine  teeth;  which  fiirra 
with  a  sharp-pointed  nose  and  small  earsig  the  an  exception  in  this  genus.  There  are  four  long 
body  is  covered  with  short,  soft,  and  silky  ash-  slender  toes,  and  a  distinct  thumb  on  each  foot ; 
colored  and  reddish  fur :  the  toes  are  naked,  and  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet  are  very  broad  and 
the  nails  flat ;  exceptipflr  those  of  the  inner  toe  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends :  the  teil  is  almost 
on  each  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  naked;  the  greater  part  round  and  scaly  like  chat 
sharp.  Its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  rump  is  of  a  rat,  but  growing  hairy  towards  the  end, 
sixteen  inches.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  reeds  which  is  tufted.  Its  length  firom  nose  to  tail  is 
on  fruits :  in  a  tame  state  it  appears  to  be  fond  nearly  six  inches ;  to  the  hind  toes  eleven  and 
of  eggs,  and  devours  small  biras.  This  animal  a  half,  the  hind  legs  being  of  a  great  length ;  the 
has  the  inactivity  of  the  sloth,  and  creeps  slowly  tail  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  inhabits 
along  the  grouna ;  it  is  very  tenacious  or  its  hold,  the  remotest  islands  of  India,  especially  Am- 
end makes  a  plaintive  noise.    Some  confound  bojrna. 

this  species  witn  the  loris.  10.  L.  potto,  the  potto,  inhabits  Guinea ;  has 

4.  L.  indri,  the  indri,  inhabits  Madagascar.  It  a  tail,  ana  is  all  of  a  pale  rusty  brown  «»lor.    In 
is  black  and  has  no  tail ;  is  about  three  feet  and  other  particulars  it  is  very  like  the  indri. 

a  half  high;  has  eight  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,        11.   L.  prehensilis,  uie  prehensile  or  litt<e 

two  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  dose  maucauco,  has  a  rounded  head,  sharp  nose,  loLg 

set  in  the  lower ;  all  the  feet  have  five  toes,  with  whiskers ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  four 

flat  sharp  nails ;  the  great  toes  are  very  large ;  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  six  in  me  lower : 

the  hair  is  silky  and  thick,  gray  on  me  nee,  seven  grinders  on  eacn  side :  the  nearett  sharp, 

white  and  curled  on  the  ramp ;  all  the  rest  black,  the  more  distant  lobated :  the  ears  are   large, 

It  is  easily  tamed.    Its  voice  resembles  that  of  a  roundish,  naked,  and  membranaceous ;  the  eyes 

child.  very  laige  and  full.    The  toes  are  long,  and^  of 

5.  L.  laniger,  the  curly  maucauco,  inhabits  unequal  lengths;  the  ends  round;  the  nails 
.Madagascar.  It  is  of  a  brick-dust  color  on  the  round,  and  very  short ;  the  tail  is  hadiy,  as  long 
upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  under ;  the  &ce  as  the  body,  and  prehensile.  The  animal  is 
black ;  the  tail  a  tawny  red.  The  head  and  body  rather  less  than  the  black  rat :  and,  in  Mr.  Pen- 
are  twenty-one  inches  long;  the  tail  nine.  It  nant's  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  same  which 
has  two  foreteeth  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  Buflbn  calls  le  rat  de  Madagascar.  It  is  sap- 
lower  jaw :  the  eyes  are  large ;  the  ears  small :  pmed  to  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  feed  on  fruii^. 
the  paws  have  five  toes  each :  the  thumbs  and  It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore  feet  like  a  squirrel ; 
great  toes  have  flat  rounded  nails;  the  rest  is  lively,  and  has  a  weak  cry;  and  when  it 
pointed  claws.    The  hair  is  very  soft  and  curled  sleeps  it  rolls  itself  up. 

like  wool ;  whence  the  name.  12.  L.   tardigradus  of  Seba,    the  lorris    of 

6.  L.  macaco,  or  caudatus,  the  rufied  mau-  Buflbn,  or  sloth  of  Ceylon,  has  a  produced  dog- 
cauco,  or  the  vari  of  Buflbn,  is  an  inhabitant  of  like  visage,  with  the  forehead  high  above  the 
Madagascar.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  nose :  the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded :  the 
catta,  and  has  long  hair  standing  out  round  the  body  is  slender  and  weak ;  the  limbs  are  very 
sides  of  the  head  like  a  rafl";  a  long  tail ;  the  long  and  slender ;  the  thumb  on  each  side  is  dis- 
color of  the  whole  animal  generally  black ;  but  tinct,  and  separate  from  the  toes :  the  hair  on 
sometimes  white  spotted  vrith  black.  In  a  wild  the  body  is  universally  short  and  delicately  soft ; 
state  it  is  very  fierce ;  and  makes  such  a  noise  the  color  on  the  upper  part  tawny,  l>eneath 
in  the  woods,  Uiat  the  cries  of  two  might  be  easily  whitish.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  anus 
mistaken  for  100.  Kerr  distinguishes  four  var  the  animal  is  only  eight  inches  long.  It  difleis 
rieties  of  this  species.  totally  in  form  and  nature  from  the  ecaudatus ; 

7.  L.  mongoz,  the  mongooz  or  wooVy  man-  and,  notwithstanding  the  epithet  of  tardigradus 
cauco,  inhabits  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  to  or  sloth  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  active,  and 
the  eastward,  as  far  as  Celebes.  It  is  abont  the  ascends  trees  most  nimbly.  It  has  the  actions 
size  of  a  cat,  and  has  the  whole  upper  part  of   of  an  ape ;  and  Seba  says,  the  male  climbs  the 
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trees,  and  tastes  the  fruits,  before  it  ptesenis  them  LEN JEA,  from  X^oc,  a  wine-piess :  a  fotival 

^.'o '?*^'.        X    n  '                      ..       ,  ^®P*  ^y  *«  ^^^^  *"  *»o°o'  of  Bacchus,  at 

13   L.  ▼olaiis,the  flying  maucauco,  the  colugo  which  there  was  raucb  feasting  and  Bacchwwlian 

of  Pallas,  or  flying  cat  of  Temate,  resembles  a  jollity,  accompanied  with  poeUcal  contentions, 

bat,  being  furnished  with  a  strong  membrane  like  and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.    A  soat  ^ 

that  animal,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly.    It  generally  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  and  titrated 

inhabits  the  country  about  Guzarat,  the  Molucca  with  various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contemnt. 

Isles,  and  the  Philippines ;  feeds  on  fruits,  and  as  being  naturally  fond  of  brousine  on  the  vine 

IS  very  distinct  both  from  the  bat  and  flying  shoots. 

squirrel.    Pennant  sayi  it  is  Aree  feet  long,  LEND,  p.  a.    J     Sax.  Isnan;  Belg.  leenen: 

nearly  as  broad  when  expanded;  the  tail  one  Lbnd'er,  n.  *.  }  lehen.    To  grant  the  use  of ' 

foot ;  the  head  long ;  mouth,  teeth,  and  ears  small ;  to  grant,  afford,  or  bestow  generally :  to  let  on 

the  hair  ash-colored ;  the  legs  covered  with  yellow  hire :  a  lender  is  one  who  either  freely  for  hire, 

down ;  the  paws  five-toed ;  the  cUws  crooked  or  by  way  of  trade,  lends  or  lets  out  any  thin? 

and  very  sharp.  Thou  shall  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury" 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  sprites  or  hobgob-  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  ineieaae. 

lins ;  restless  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  who  Ln,  xxv,  37. 

were  supposed  to  return  to  terrify  and  torment  Thou  pinchist  at  my  mutabilitie, 

the  living.    These  are  the  same  with  the  larvc,  ^of  I  the  lent  a  droppe  of  my  richesse, 

whom  the  anciente  imagined  to  wandei  round  ^^^  '^^  ^.  ^^^  to  withdiawin  me, 

the  world,  to  frighten  good  people,  and  plague  ^^^^  shouldist  thou  my  roialtie  oppresse  1 

the  bad.    For  which  reason,  at  Rome,  they  had        t. ^^       ,,,    ,, .       ,..  C*«"^'«  Baladu. 

lemuria,  or  feasts  instimted  to  appease  the  manes  jJlT^  ^?^^^  *^'?^  ^  "^^  ungrateful 

^f -u    j^  »«""»"»»""«="  *"  •i'F^«^  "•«  umiwai  yf^^  ^^y  un^Umgrn^jg  to  pay  a  debt, 

of  the  defiinct.    See  Lares.    Apuleius  exp  ams  Which,  with  a  bounteous  haSi.  was  kindly  fern  : 

the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus :  the  souls  of  Much  more  m  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven, 

men  released  from  the  bands  of  the  body,  and  Shahpeare, 

freed  from  performing  their  bodily  functions,  be-  1*11  lemd  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 

cume  a  kind  of  demons  or  genii,  formerly  called  give  it  from  me.                                              id. 

lemures.    Of  these  leroures,  those  that  were  kind  ^  the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter,  and 

to  their  fiimilies  were  called  lares  &miliares ;  but  ^  f^st  left  to  the  lender ;  if  the  abatement  be  small, 

those  who,  for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  ^\^  "°*  discourage  the  lender:  he  that  look  ten  in 

wander  continually,  without  meeting  with  any  ^^  bundred.  wiU  looner  descend  to  eight  than  giva 

place  of  rest,  and  terrified  good  men  and  hurt  ^''^k;."^'.!.        *         r.^         -^      *??"• 

le^'Z^^r^  ^Vt^'X   ''''^^'^  bes^nr^o^Terrr^^^ 

observes,  that,  in  the  ancient  Latin,  lemur  signi.  ^^ich  thi  Egyptians  had  but  lent.           Bp,  HaU, 

fied  the  soul  of  a  man  separated  from  the  body  One  would  J^iuk  a  man  of  sense  would  nutch  to 

by  death.  Imj  his  ear,  or  incline  his  attention  to  such  motley 

LEMURIA,  or  Leiiuralia,  a  feast  solem-  ragged  discourse.                                       Barrow  f 

nised  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  The^  dare  not  give,  and  e*en  refuse  to  lend, 

manes  of  the  dead,  or  in  honor  of  the  lemures.  ^o  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

It  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  appease  the  ^                                                         Drydem, 

ghost  of  his  murdered  brother  Remus,  which  he  Covetouaness,  like  the  sea,  recaves  the  tribute  of 

thought  was  continually  pursuing  him  to  revenge  •"  F*'^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  **  "»  tendiivr  any  back 

the  horrid  crime.    Sacrifices  continued  for  three    ^^^  ,v v        .  . ,       ,.  ^^^V.V  ^j^V- 

nights,  the  U^l«  were  shut  up.  and  marriages  J,l^^L^^;:ti^etl?:r^^ 

were  prohibited  during  the  solemnity.   A  variety  whole  droves  of  lendert  crowd  the  Uken'  doois 

of  whimsical  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical  To  call  in  money.                      Id.  SpaniA  J^r. 

words  made  use  of,  and  the  lemures  desired  to  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 

withdraw,  without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  af-  And  cond^oend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

fright  eheir  friends  above  ground.     The  chief  Adduon, 

formalities  were  ablution,  putting  black  beans  %  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 

into  their  mouths,  and  beating  kettles  and  pans  And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.  Pope. 

to  make  the  goblins  keep  at  a  distance.  „,.,  ,    ^    ^  C^hisa,  thou 

LENA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the  ^»**  fend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes, 

mountains  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Baikal,  ^^^^  ^^.  ,   .  i-^,    ^^^  ...  ,..^.  "J*  ^'^P^- 

and  flows  almost  from  soutl^west  to  north-«jst,  nJ^^^TSi^sri'i^!^"^^^^^^^^             ' 

till  near  Yakoutsk.     Here  it  receives  the  Wi-  which  frugal  nature  l^  him  for  an  hour! 

lime  and  the  Olekma,  and,  combined  with  the  Yautu 

Obi  and  the  Toungouska,  furnishes  an  almost  con-  He  now  beeon  to  ennge  in  the  controversies  of 

tinned  navigation  from  west  to  east,  across  Si-  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the  flames  of 

beria.    Soon  after,  passing  Yakoutsk,  it  receives  contention.                                              Jokmum, 

the  Aldane,  the  largest  of  its  tributaries,  by  which  L'ENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  writer, 

the  navigation  is  continued  nearly,  to  Okhotsk,  bom  in  1661.    After  studying  at  Sanmur,  he 

The  course  of  the  I.ena  is  now  north,  with  a  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  minister 

slight  declination   westward.    The  Wilhoui  is  of  the  French  church  in  1684,  and  chaplain  to 

the  only  otlier  considerable  river  which  fiills  into  the  electress  dowager  Palatine.    The  descent  of 

it.    The  channel  of  this  river  is  broad  and  deep,  the  French  into  the  palatinate  obliged  him  to 

and  it  forms  numerous  islands  in  its  course,  leave  Heidelberg  in  1688.    He  went  to  Berlin, 

which  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  2000  miles  where  the  elector  Frederick,  afterwards  king  of 
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Prussia,  appointed  him  one  of  the  mioisten.  A  ciiMltedstickis]iotitnalenfid,ulaiitUtai 

There  he  continued   thirty-nine  years,  distin-  as  l«r  on  ibe  dear  contrmiyiide,  that  wit mtycdii 

guishing    himself   by  his  writings.      He    was  itself  at  («^  in  a  middle  stale  «f  maaea  b«i« 

preacher  to  CharlotU  Sov^ia,  queen  of  Prussia;  ***»  ^**»-     ,      .     ,             ,  ,            **'* 

and,  afterherdeath,  to  Frederick  the  Gieat    In  iJf!f  ^^.f' ""^."^  "*^.!"  , 

1707  he  took  a  jouriM^  to  England  and  HolUnd,  Between  my  father  and  my  mother  by      ^ 

where  he  preached  before  queen  Anne.     In  p„^  your  mind  to  mirth  and  mefriaMT" 

1712  he  went  to  Helmstadt,  in  1715  to  Leipsic,  which  baus  a  thoosand  hanns,  and  iengthm  life 

and  in  1725  to  Breslaw,  to  search  for  rare  n 

books  and  MSS.     He  died  in  1728.    His  prin-  There  is  in  Ticinvm  a  church  that  is  in  len^  <m 

cipal  works  are,  1.  The  History  of  the  Council  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  hogfaiM 

Of  Constance,  2  vols.  4to.;  2.  A  Histoiy  of  the  fiftj  ;  it  icporteth  the  Toiee  twelve  or  thirteatiBek 

Council  of  Pisa,  2  vols.  4to.;  3.  The  New  Tes-  B^ 

Uroenl  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  French,  Ma  had  marched  m  the  length  of  Eieter,  wiiA  it 

with  Notes  by  Beausobre  and  L'enfant,  2  voU.  '^  !?«»  thoughts  of  bedeging.            CW. 

4to. ;  4.  Tlie  History  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Span-  ,  J^^JS^  from  the  enoij.  and  Raloh.  tm, 

heim's  Latin  Dissertotion ;  7,  Several  Piec^in  ^^  ^fT'i^Vr   tl^^'-^ 

the  Bibliotheque  Choisie.  U  Republique  des  ^^  ^'  *'  ^''  "^  ""^  "^  ^.^ 

^^^^r'^ili*'*!?T^*'r'!'*  G/"?,^»<1"«'  ^t\^,  Meientins  rashes  on  his  foes. 

LENGLET  (Nicholas,  du  Fresnoy,  abb^),  a  And  fiiit  unhappy  Acron  orerthrows: 

celebrated  French  author,  bom  at  Beauvois,  in  Stmtdied  at  histeiftik  he  spurns  the  swarthy  gmx 

1674.    He  wrote  on  various  subjects.    The  fol-  Dmca. 

lowing  works  merit  notice:    1.  A  Method  of  Time  glides  along  with  undiscovered  haste, 

Studying  History,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Prin-  The  future  but  a  l^tk  beyond  the  past      li 

cipal   Historians  of  every  Age  and  Country;  What  length  of  lands,  irimt  oceans  hxn  ^ 

1713.     This  work  was   translated   into  most  __    l^*^'                        .       .,, 

modem  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  ^S^!^^  ^~*  monarch,  stiU  Mgnsiit  j«: 


universal  history  and  biography,  in  chronologi-  And  held  us  long  asunder.           Id,  Kw^Anlm. 

cal  order,  under  the  tiUe  ofTablettes  Chrono-  ^he  learned  lamruages  w«u  less  comtiiia«i  a 

logiques ;  which  first  appeared  9t  Pans  m  1744,  n^  quantity  of  emy  syllable,  besides  helpi  of  gr» 

in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  universally  admired.    In  matical  figures  for  tha  lenatkenimg  or  abbrerotioa  c^ 

subsequent  editions  he  made  several  corrections  them.                                                    Dryan. 

and  improvements ;  and  from  one  of  these  an  Haring  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  jh^ 

English  translation  was  published  in  London,  in  thing  is  to  eet  some  measure  of  this  cooimon  Am- 

1762,  in  2  vols  large  8vo.    Another  edition  a[>-  tion,  wherray  to  judge  of  its  difierent  Ungtkt. 

peared  in  1763  in  which  the  general  history  was  ^' 

brought  down  to  1762.     Du  Fresnoy,  however,  9"*  "»»y  ■•'»«^*  "^«  *y^'  ^^^^  parts friif*« 

loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of  sainto,  mar-  ™  **»^.  "  *  measure  of  trade  in  materials  U 

tyrs,  councils,  heresies,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ^*^«  »^*  »^^y"  *  ««*«*  ^"«-                    '* 

matters,  fit  only  for  the  libraries  of  popish  con-  ^  Liatitia.  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  m|b*J 

vents.    He  was  secretary  to  the  French  ambas-  P«  "^^  ^  worthy  genUeman's  name.  I  will  jotn 

sador  at  Cologne  in  1705,  where  he  discovered  "  **  ^^  "  °°®  °^  "^  P*P*"-  .^.    ,  g^^ 

?  ^l?of  ^*^'i!!!f^^  1*1^  ^^°"f  ^  ^^  ?°^*"**-  I»  t^f^  of  ti««  it  will  cover  the  Xte  pWa^ 

In  1721  he  became  libranan  to  pnnce  Eugene,  ^^.e  one  mountain  with  thaton  which  it  JSwHiv^ 

He  lived  eighty-two  years,  but  his  end  was  tra-  Addite*- 

peal ;  for,  falling  asleep  by  the  fire,  he  fell  into  it  lengthens  out  etery  act  of  woiship.  iwl  pw 

It,  and  was  burnt  to  death  before  the  accident  duces  more  lasting  and  permanent  impmBOsiiot^ 

was  discovered.    This  happened  in  1756.  mind,  than  those  whick  accompany  any  tnBi«^ 

LENGTH,  n.  s.            *!      Sax.  lens ;  Teu-  form  of  words.                                              ^^ 

Length'en,  V,  a,  &  v.  n.  >  tonic  langheit ;  Belg.  Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end ; 

Length'wise,  adv,        J  lenghde.    See  Long  S^l  ^^  its  error  Ungthen  with  its  *»/• 

Full  extent :  utmost  expansion  or  duration ;  un-  «  ,    .       .     ^,                . .       .       «   ^IT* 

contracted  state ;  compkrative  extent  (in  which  ^J*???  ^.^^JT'.u  "t*^**  ^^^  5SSL 

senseitadmiUofaplural);distence;end;from  «»y  to  be  feiyt/k««rf  without  mpiure.     Jr*«^ 

which  last  sense  comes  the   phrase  at  length:  .   It  w  in  pur  power  to  secure  to  oursdvet  an  mw^ 

once  written  « at  the  length.'    To  lengthen  is,  to  J"  ^«  **^!|°«  °««^**!  that  are  yet  to  coine.  vA 

draw  out;  elongate;  make  longer;  protiact:  it  ^^Vt^en  the  course  of  our  present  pro^n^^^ 

sometimes  has  '  out^^ed  by  way  of  emphasis;  y^jj     j^  ^^         y^  ^^^  ^  ,^. 

also,  to  grow,  or  become  longer.    Lengthwise  And  the  low  sun  had  bi^Siened  c?ciy  »hsde.  P(^ 

IS,  in  the  direction  of  the  length ;  longitudmaUy.  j  ^  ^^^  ,«ommend  to  all  a  pureuit  of  srienc* 

Ijat  ghe  rootid  and  groundid  m  chan^  to  those  extem^ive  fen^*  to  whicTthe  modems  kt« 

comprehende  with  alle  seyntis  which  is  the  breede  -jy^mj^j                                                    iVatL*^ 

and  tbe/0RacA«andthe  hyghenesieandthedepnesse.  ,.„      '  ,          ,         .     ^  ,.,              j -« 

Wielif,  Bffet,  iu.  What  folly  can  be  ranker  t  hks  our  •^•do'ri. 

Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousneis,  and  thine  Oxix  wishes  lengtken  as  our  sun  dechncs.      ><'•''•• 

iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor :  if  it  may  Extension  is  either  in  ^en^th,  height,  or  depth. 

be  a  Ungtfiening  of  thy  tranquillity.                 Dtm,  Burke  <m  the  &>l^«^ 
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In  fiuthfiil  memory  »he  records  the  crimes  There  are  lenitiva  that  friendship  will  apply,  b«* 

Or  real,  or  iictitioas,  of  the  times ;  fore  it  woald  be  brought  to  decretory  rieours. 

Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn,  &nuk*s  Sermant, 

And  holds  them  dano^Ung  at  aim's  Ungth  in  scorn.  There  is  aliment  Imitme  expelling  the  faces  with- 

Ccwper.      out  stimulating  the  bowels ;  such  are  animal  oils. 

'  Comrades,  good  night ! ' — ^The  Hetman  threw  Arhuthtiot, 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade.  Oils  Wax  the  Ebies,  are  Unient,  balsaviick,  and 

With  Iwfy  couch  already  made,  abate  acrimony  in  the  blood.  Id.  am  Aliments. 

A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new  t    «l*  •  .       .1       • 

To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er  »,>  *^"  f »«  P!f"°?  °"  can  strength  enjoy  ; 

The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where.  Byron.  JT^*  ^»'  ""^  «['.  ^«g»  }^P}^  ^f^^  ^^'  „ 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries,  ^"^  **^  »«*  ^ ''  »*  •*><**  ^  *>«'  ^*  """d.  Pope. 
Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes  ;         .  I  dressed  it  with  lenienti,         Wiaenuin^i  Surgery. 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease.  Id.  The  king,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had 

Lengthening,  in  ship  carpentry,  the  opera-  pwhapsnootherexample,  declined  to  be  the  judge  or 

tion  of  cutting  a  ship  down  across  the  middle,  «v«»»g«'  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wrongs.  Johnson. 
and  adding  a  certain  portion  to  her  length.    It        LENNEP  (John  Daniel  Van\  an  able  critic 

is  performed  by  sawing  her  planks  asunder  in  and  classical  scholar,  a  native  of  Leenwarden  in 

different  places  of  her  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Friesland,  commenced  his  career  in  1747,  by  an 

midshipframe,  to  present  her  from  beine  too  edition  of  the  Greek  poem  of  Colutbus,  on  the 

much  weakened  in  one  place.    The  two  ends  are  Rape  of  Helen.    He  was  professor  of  Greek  and 

then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  distance,  which  Latin  literature  at  Groningen  in  1752 ;  and  in 

must  be  equal  to  the  proposed  addition  of  length.  1768  succeeded  Gisbert  Koen  as  professor  at 

An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  is  next  added  Franeker.     He  died  February  6th,  1771,  at  Aix- 

to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  sufficient  number  ot  la-Chapelle.     Lennep  was  the  author  of  two 

timbers  are  erected  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  pro-  treatises,    De  Analogift  Lingua;  Grsecse ;    and 

duced  by  the  separation.    The  two  parts  of  the  Etymologicon  Lingue  Gr»c»,  republished  at 

kelson  are  afterwards  united  by  an  additional  Leyden  in  1405-1808,  with  the  Notes  of  Schei- 

piece,  which  is  scored  down  upon  the  floor  tim-  dius. 

bers,  and  as  many  beams  as  may  be  necessary        LENNOX,  or  Dunbartonshire,  a  county  of 

are  fixed  across  the  ship  in  the  new  interval.  Scotland,  twenty-four  miles  long  and    twenty 

Finally,  the  planks  of  the  side  are  prolonged  so  broad,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  and 

as  to  unite  with  each  other ;  and  those  of  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  on  the  west  by  Lochlong  and 

ceiling  refitted  in  the  same  manner ;  by  which  Argyleshire ;  on  the  ooith  by  the  Grampians ; 

the  whole  process  is  completed.  and  on  the  east  by  Monteith  and  Stirlingshire. 

LE'NIENT,  adj.  &  n.  t.  ^     Fr.  lenijier,  ie-  Great  part  of  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage 

Len'ify,  v.n.  Initif;  Lat.  leniOf  and  spnort;  even  in  the  lower  lands  the  soil  is 

Len'itive,  ud;.  &  n.  t.       i  leruent.      Assua-  not  fertile  :  yet  the  (ace  of  the  countiy  is  agreea- 

Len'ity,  VI.  t.  J  sive ;    softening ;  bly  diversified  with    bills,    dales,    mountains, 

qualifying;  laxative;  emollient.     To  lenify,  is  heaths,  rivulets,  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  fields  of 

to  mitigate  or  assuage.     Lenitive  is  an  adjective  com,  and    gentlemen's  seats  and   plantations, 

synonymous  with  lenient :  as  a  substantive,  any  Part  of  it  is  washed  by  the  Clyde,  which,  at  the 

thing  applied  to  relieve  pain  or  suffering.      Le-  castle  of  Dunbarton,  is  two  miles  broad  at  hii^h 

nity,  generally  applied  to  the  mind  or  temper,  water,  and  continues  extending  in  width  and 

signifies  mercy ;  tenderness ;  sweetness.  depth  until  it  joins  the  ocean.    From  the  mouth 

Heniy  gives  consent,  **^  ^®  ^b  de,  the  two  bays  of  Lochlong  and 

'  Of  meer  compassion,  and  of  Unity,  Lochfyne  make  large  indenUtions  in  the  county. 

To  ease  your  country.    Shdtspeare.  Henry  Vf.  The-  only  river  of  any  note  is  the  Leven.    See 

Uied  for  squinancies,  and  inflammations  in  the  Leven.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this  county 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  Unifying  is  Loch-lomond,  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water  sup- 
virtue.                          ^     ^                        Baeim*  plied  by  subterraneous  springs  and  rivulets,  sur- 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them  ;  the  cause  may  rounded  with  huge  mountains  extending  twenty- 
be  an  irccption  of  putrefaction;  /or  those  milks  have  g^g  ^jies  in  length,  and  in  some  places  five  in 
all  an  acnmony,  though  onewouldthmk  they  should  breadth,   incredibly  deep  in  eve^  part,  inter- 

?u!'*^'         1         _j  u- A  ♦«..«k:.I-  spersed  with  twenty-four  verdant  isles,  some  of 

t^ii^t^^t^^SrnSrt"^^^^  -%  are  stocked^ith  red-deer,  and  inhabited, 

either  with  leverity.  or  with  Unity  be  abated.  Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  romantic  than  this 

Hayword.  P^^t  of  the   country  during    summer,  on  the 

XmtCjy  must  gain  south  side  of  the  lake:  the  high  road' runs  in 

The  mighty  men,  and  please  the  discontent.  Dan.  some  places  through  natural  woods  ;  overhung, 

Consolatories  writ  3n  one  hand,  by  steep  mountains  covered  with 

"With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought,  flowery  heath  ;  and  on  the  other  opening  in  long 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thougnt.  Mtilton.  vistas  upon  the  lake,  terminated  by  green  islands 

These  jealousiM  that  seem  to  float  upon  the  water.    Among  the 

HsTe  but  one  root,  the  old  impnaoned  kmg,  ^vers  we  must  not  omit  the  Blane,  which,  though 

Whose  tority  ^^"^  ^  5^?"^  «ril,  an   inconsiderable  stream,  has  been   rendered 

IV]^^^^;^^^:T^^  ^ousJS^  f  e  ^^^  f  George  Buchanan,  the 

All,<ib!mngmnfU}^Jno(«iv^Te\^^,  celebrated  Latin    poet   and    histonan,   on   its 

He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice ;  ^»"''8-    Near  bis  birth-place  (which,  however. 

These  first  infused,  to  feni/y  the  pain,  Kes  in   Stiriingshire),  is  Buchanan  Ho«ise,  an 

He  tu<rs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  m  vain.  Id  elegant   seat  belonging  to  the  duke  oi    Mon- 
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trose,  head  of  the  noble  family  of  Graham^  so  So  the  clear  2mi  collecu  with  magic  mi% 

often  distinguished  by  iU  loyalty,  integrity,  and  The  countleet  glories  of  tbe  midiiight  Wr, 

valor.    The  same  part  of  the  country  gave  birth  Stars  after  stars  with  awvering  luati«  fell, 

to  the  great  mathematician  and  naturalist,  Nar  And  twinkling  glide  along  the  whitened^ 

pier,  lord  Merchiston,  inventor  of  the  logarithms.  .   ^                               -.     «                   ^'^ 

Tlie  title  of  Lennox,  with  the  property  of  great  ,   ^  ^^^  is  a  piece  of  gJBss,  or  anj  :- 

part  of  the  shire,  was  formerly  vested  in  a  branch  transparent  substance,  the  siirfeces  of  wfeck  x 

of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  ?^  formed,  Uiat  the  rays  of  hght  by  pa«pgihi:c 

reunited  in  the  peraon  of  king  James  VI.,  whose  ^  "JI^  ™**«  ^ .  ^^''^S® .  *^''  directioo,  «i: 

father,  Henry  lord  Damley,  was  son  to  the  earl  *^"5'»«  ^^J^^^  »"  *  PJJ^?*  beyond  the  )^ 

of  Lennox.    This  prince  conferred  the  title  upon  ^a^e  to  become  parallel  after  coirr«r|j*; 

his  kinsman  Esme  Stuart,  son  of  John  lord  Xu-  diverging;  or  pnWing  as   if  «»ey  had  ^< 

bigny  in  France:    but  his  race  failing  at  the  fr^«»  apoint  before  they  feU  upon  tbe  lens,  v 

death  of  Charles  duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  t^™™,                   «                         t>  i  •    7 

and  the  estate  devolving  to  the  crown,  Charles  f    ,    ' "'  'j.   I  a,  ^"?f*         *  ',    .T^ 

II.  conferred  both  titles  on  his  own  natural  son  «  ^^^  ^^^»  «t^;  >  ^eut.  feiite,    gUni   (spcr. 

by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and  they  are  still  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Camden.       1  he  qw^n;- • 

enjoyed  by  his  posterity.    The  people  of  Lennox  mal   fast  m  spring:  hence  any    fcst.    Lei:- 

are  chiefly  Lowlanders,  though  in  some  parts  of  P«rtammg  to,  or  used  in  Lent ;  sparing. 

it  divine  service  is  performed  in  the  Erse  Ian-  ^J  *o"i»  '^  7^^  ^eUght  not  in  man,  what  -^  • 

guage.    The  most  numerous  clans  in  this  district  entertainment  the  pUyers  shaU  ^^^^^^^'^ 

are  the  Maciarlanes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the  r    .-  r           •    •       u     ^^^?*J^;..  *^'. 

^''fTT-    Theygene«llypUMAeP«.tes-  ,,^',1^2^^^^;^^.  1.^^  ^ 

tant  faith,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  disci-  gient?                        r   ©           •              ^^^ 

pline ;   though   some  of  the  gentry  follow  the  what  the  church  deban  us  one  day.  she  p>«  - 

English  ritual.    The  people  are  sober,  honest,  leave  to  take  out  in  another :  first  we  ftxt,  aad :.". 

and   industrious;   and  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  we  feast ;  first  there  is  a  carnival,  and  then  a  ^^. 

healthy.  idir 

Lennox  (Charlotte),  a  literary  lady,  a  native  Giving  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wedneaday,  is  top^j 

of  North  America,  much  respected  by  Dr.  John-  remembrance  every  Christian  man  in  the  btti&sji. 

son  and  Samuel  Richardson.    She  was  born  at  of  ^^  ^^  penance,  that  he  is  but  aahes  and  €ar: 

New  York  in  1720  (her  fether,  colonel  James  "^  thereto  shall  return.        ^   ^    ^           ^-^ 


Ramsay,  being  then  governor  of  that  state),  but  ^  ^J**  quenched  her  f uy  at  the  flood, 

received  her  education  in  England.    Little  is  ,^^4  ^"^  »  ^'^''^^^T^}^^^^  ,^ 

.     ,   .  .  _        .   .  ?._  ..,     .  fneu'  commoM,  thonsh  but  coane,  were  mtti  ' 

known  of   her   subsepuent  history   until  she  .^^  Dryitn't  Uimd  ani  F-o^    i 

tnarried  •  Mr.  I^nox.    In  1751  she  published        Those  have  t  short  £m(  who  owe  money  *  » 

the  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Stttut;  and  in  1752  The  paid  at  Eautct.  FnMe.   \ 

Female  Quuote,  a  very  ingenious  production ;       l^^^  is  a  solemn  time  of  bsting  in  the  ckurf- 

to  which  a  dedication  was  written  by  Johnson  ^^  ^  ^^  r^^j.^  church,  aiSl  some  <rf  tk 

In  the  Mowing  ye«  appeared  her  Shakspeaie  Protesiaut  communion,  maintain,  that  u  « 

lUurtrated.    In  1756  she  published  he  Coun  ess  i,         ,  j„,  „f  ^^y  days,  and,  as  such,  of  ap* 

de  Betci,  from  the  French,  and  ttanslated  Sully  s  ,„,ij^,  i^t„tion.    Othei  think  it  was  onlj  ^i 

Memoirs.    These  were  foUowed  by  Philander,  a  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  that  it  was  varioo*:. 

dramatic  pastoml,  and  the  novel  of  Henrietta,  w  observed  in  different  churches,  and  grew  bj  d^ 
2  vol^    In  1759  she  was  ass«ted  by  the  earl  ot  f^„  a  fast  of  forty  hwui  to  a  list  of  fat? 

Cork  and  Dr.  Johnson,  m  tninslating  Brumoy  s  ^  jbis  is  the  opinion  of  Morton,  bi*-^ 

GreekThwlie;  and  the  nextyear  started  the  well  Taylor,  Du  Moulin.  t)ailW,  and  otheis.   Tit 

known  Udies-  Museum.    Her  other  works  are,  ancient  manner  of  observing  Lent,  amonsfta' 

?SS  ^^ '  M     •  'a  ?*  !    *•"'  *  '°'"*?^ '  ^'ho  were  piously  disposed,  was  tj  absttia  fa* 

Old  City  Manners ;  and  EuDhemia,  a  novel  in  ^^  ^^  J^^^^.  th^Tonly  lefreahment  «.» 

I   ?■/"?*  ?^  "^-    u  A       ^}^^  »»PP*n  wd  it  was  indifferent  whether  a  « 

and  industry,  however,  she  was  doomed    to  fleshorany  other  food,  provided  it  was  osedmo 

p«iury  and  sickness  in  declining  life,  but  was  ^briety  a^l  modeiitioii.    Lent  was  thought  tk 

effectually  relieved,  weare  told  by  the  Literary  p^per  time  for  exercising,  moreabundamly.e"? 

FundSwnety.    She  died  4th  of  June.  1804.  JpecTes  of  charity.    TliS  what  they  sparidfr* 

LENS,  «.  1.         ^     Lat.  fern,  a  plant    This  ^^-^^         bodies  by  abridging  theii  if  a  »«: 

LENTic-OLAE.orf;.  Word  IS  understood  to  I*  „      j       '     ^    »   -      ^  i,,,^ 

Lentiform.         3  formed  from  the  resem-  *i.  •  •\ir  •  •.•  "^  au     •  i       /tk>^ 

VI    Z    li  .u     1       •     '""".      ""*"   "*^  J    Tiu  their  vacant  hours  m  visiting  the  sick,  and  in*« 

blance  of  the  glass  in  question  to  the  seed  of  the  ,k^4  «*..«  :«  •..;- .«  .  ;«  ^»»»^.;«;..»  .H^nrrfx 

1^  *:i      A     I  II  L  au    -J  wiat  were  in  prison ;  m  entertainmcr  stnnetrx 

lentil.    A  elass  (renerallv  convex  on  both  sides:        j  -v  ^  J^<r  n^^    '         ^\  u«t 

1    .  .. '^^    i5^Mc.«»j  V  a   ^*  wu  ^1,.  9.UC9.  ^p^  reconcihnsr  difierences.    The  imperial  i»« 

but  there  are  also  concave  lenses.    Lenticular,  r.  u  j    n  •        r  •    •  -i^^ham 

I ..*. ^r  *k    r  r     1  *-*.*mv**.«.,  forbad  all  prosecution  of  men  m  cnmmalacuoaj 

lentiform,  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  ♦u-*      •  u*  u  •      .u       «  i      .-.-.fimM: 

_,         '      .      ,  .,...-,  "**t  might  bnng  them  to  corporal  punishro*^* 

The  crystallme  humour  is  of  a  Untiouiar  figure,  and  torture,  during  the  whole  season.    This** 

convex  on  both  sides.  ^^  *»?'**  f '«°'«^:  a  time  of  more  thar.  ordinary  strictness  foA  ^ 

A  elass  sphencally  convex  on  both  sides,  18  usualU         ^-  j   «l      r         •  t  »\^  artta 

called  a  iJ;  such  a.  is  a  buming-glass.  or  specta-  ^J^^^l:   ^"^  *'*'f^T  •  *°   ™"^r^  t.C 

cle-glass,  or  an  object-glaw  of  a  telLiope.  churches,  they  had  religious  »ferob  les  fer^t^^ 

Newton't  OpticlU,  *"«*  preaching  every  day.    All  public  gaiM*  »^^ 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  lenm,  I  used  ^^^^  play*  ^^^  prohibited  ;  as  well  as  tbeceK- 

rahotts  distances.  hL  brat  ion  of  all  festivals,  birth-days,  and  ointfr^ 


^  of  hawk. 
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as  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.    The  Christians  of  by  Anastasius  II.,  who,  in  717,  made  him  his 

the  Greek  chnrch  observe  four  Lents ;  the  first  colleague  in  the  empire.    The  Saracens  having 

commences  on  the  t5th   of   November;    the  ravaged  Thrace,  besieged  Constantinople,  but 

second  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  church  of  Leo  bravely  defended  it,  and  repulsed  them. 

Kngland ;  the  third  begins  the  week  after  Whit-  After  this  he  proved  a  tyrant,  and  burnt  the 

suntide,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  libraryof  Constantinople,  containing  above  30,000 

and  St  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  commences  on  the  volumes,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  medals  and 

tst  of  August,  and  lasts  till  the  15th.    All  these  other  antiquities.     He  died   in  741,  and  was 

Lents  are  observed  with  great  strictness ;  but  on  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  V. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  drink  wine  and  use        Leo  VI.,surnamedthe  philosopher,  the  son  of 

oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days.  Basil  I.,  was  associated  by  his  fatner  in  876,  and 

LENTIL,   II.  s.     Fr.  UniiUe ;  Lat.  leiu,    A  succeeded  him  in  878.    The  Saracens,  Bulga- 

species  of  Ekvum,  which  see.  rians,  and   Hungarians,  having  united  against 

The  Philistines  were  gathered  together,  where  was  him,  he  imprudently  called  the  Turks  to  his  aid, 

a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiUt,   2  Sam.  zziii,  11.  ^ho  ravaged  Bulgaria  with  fire  and  sword.    He 

Jjentlls  grow  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  drove  out  and  deposed  the  patriarchs  Phocas  and 

stalks  and  leaves  like  those  of  tares,  but  smaller ;  Nicholas  ;  and  died  in  91 1.     He  wrote  several 

and,  like  them,  they  bear  their  teedi  generally  three  or  books ;  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Treatise  on 

four  in  a  pod.  Dr.  A.  Heet.  Tactics ;  printed  at  Leyden  in  1612. 

LENTISCK,  in  botony.    See  Pwtacia.  Leo  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  Italian,  who 

Lentisck,  African,    I  in  botany.   See  Schi-  succeeded  Sextus  IIL  in  440.    He  showed  great 

Lentisck,  Peruvian,  S  mus.  a  i      «  *^  against  the  Manichees  and   other  heretics. 

LENPN  ER,  fi.  *.  Lat.  Untus,  slow.    A  ki  nd  His  works  amount  to  3  vols,  folio.  He  died  in  461 . 
hawk.                                       ,      ,          •  ^EO  X.,  whose  proper  name  was  John  de  Me- 

I  should  eiJarge  mv  discourse  to  the  observaUon  dicis,  was  made  a  cardinal  at  fourteen  years  of 

of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorto  oil^ntnen.  ^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^  j'^^^^^  U 

Waltom  Angler.  jj^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^ 

LENTOR,  n.*.  j     Fr.  knteur  ;  Lat.  levUor.  defeated  by  the  French  near  Ravenna,  in  1512, 

Lek'tous  ajf.    5  Tenacity ;  viscosity ;  slow-  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.    The  soldiers  who 

D<»s.  took  him  humbly  asked  his  pardon,  besought 

Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  kntor,  and  more  de-  him  to  give  them  absolution  for  it,  and  promised 

pectible  nature  than  others.  Bacon,  n^^^r  to  bear  arms  against  the  pope.    When 

In  this  spawn  of  a  UnUtui  and  transparent  body,  Julius  died,  Medicis  was  very  ill  at  Florence, 

are  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become  black,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter.    The  caidi- 

a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestiioas  than  the  nals  consulted  his  physicians  to  know  whether 

other ;  for  it  riaeth  not  in  distillation.         Brawnt.  he  was  likely  to  live  long,  and  they  being  bribed. 

The  Utttor  of  eruptions,  not  inflanunatory,  points  said  the  cardinal  de  Medicis  could  not  live  a 

to  an  acid  cauie.  AHnUhwn  on  Ditt.  month ;  which jprincipally  occasioned  his  beiug 

LENTULUS,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  chosen  pope.  Tbus  when  not  thirty  years  of  age, 

the  Cornelian  family  at  Rome,  which  produced  he  was  elected  and  soon  recovered  his  health, 

several  great  men  during  the  republic     See  He  was  better  calculated  for  a  temporal  than  a 

RoM  B.  spiritual  prince,  being  ambitious,  luxurious,  and  a 

Lentulos  (Cneius  Cornelius),  surnamed  Gse-  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts ;  he  is  supposed  tp 

tulicus,  was  consul  A.  D.  26,  and  was  also  a  have  disbelieved   Christianity   itself,  which  he 

literary  character.    He   wrote  a  history,  men-  called  a  very  profitable  fiible  for  him  and  his  pre- 

tiooed  by  Suetoniu.,  and  Martial  informs  us  that  decessors.    In  1517  he  published  general  indul- 

he  was  a  poet ;  but  bis  works  are  lost.     He  was  gences  throughout  Europe    (and    ordered  the 

put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  priests  to  recommend  them)  in  favor  of  those 

popularity.  who  would  contribute  any  sum  towards  com- 

liEO,  in  zoology.    See  Felis.  pleting  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  thus  paved 

Leo,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  the  way  for  the*  reformation.  (See  Indulgence 
about  A.  A.C.  350,  and  wrote  some  treatises  on  and  Luther).  Leo  died  in  1521,  aged  forty-five, 
physic  and  history,  which  are  lost.  His  philoso-  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  to  this  pope  was 
phy,  patriotism,  and  political  abilities,  while  they  principally  owing  the  revival  of  literature  in 
endeared  him  to  his  countrymen,  who  employed  Italy.  He  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
him  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  Macedonia,  &c.,on  recover  ancient  MSS.  and  procure  good  editions 
their  most  important  business,  excited  the  jea-  of  them ;  he  fiivored  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
lousy  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedon;  who  saw  his  gloried  in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  in- 
ambitious  designs  would  be  fhistaled  while  such  genious  men,  who,  in  return,  have  been  very  lavish 
a  vigilant  patriot  lived.  He  therefore  forged  a  in  his  praise.  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism, 
letter  in  Leo*s  name,  offering  to  betray  By-  celebrates  this  pontiff  in  the  following  lines : — 
zantium  to  the  king  of  Penia,  which  produced        ^  ^       .       ,  •    «     .      1 1      « 

the  desired  effect.    The  mob  ran  enraged  to  the  c,®"*^?^**^^'^'''*' ".V^T^^&i-«. 

V ^^r*u^    u-i      u         U-.  *^  ...:j  «u^..  r:...  Starts  from  her  trance,  and  tnms  her  withered  otvi  J 

house  of  the  philospher,vho,toavoid  their  fury,  Rome's  ancient  Geniii,  o'er  iU  rains  spread,     ^ 

killed  himself.  ,^  .  Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head, 

Leo  IIL,  the  Isaunan,  emperor  of  ConstanU-  jhen  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  rerivc : 
nople,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  mechanic,  but    Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 
entering  the  army,  became  one  of  the  body-    With  sweeter  notes  each  risine  temple  rang, 
guard  to  Justinian  II ;  and  was  made  a  general    A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Yida  lung. 
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Lso  OP  MoDENA,  a  learned  rabbi  of  Venice,  being  about  300  miles  from  norih  to  soak  & 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  168  from  east  to  west,  and  ^having  a  lenttr. 
iwrote  a  history  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremo-  area  of  21,000  square  miles.  It  is  dirided^ 
nies;  and  compiled  a  Hebrew  and  Italian  Die-  six  provinces,  of  which  the  populatioo  hi  .'t 
tionary.  thus  given : — 

Leo  Pilatus,  the  first  professor  of  Greek  at 
Florence,  about  A.  D.  1360.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  erudition ;  and  went  to  Constantinople 
to  procure  MSS.,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  his 
return  to  Italyi  in  the  Adriatic. 

LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  Mur,  in 
Upper  Styria.     It  has  a  traffic   in  iron,  there 

bemg  mines  in  the  vicinity ;  and  here  are  bar-  

racks,  and  a  public  magazine  for  salt.    The  con-  Total  93aiX)0 

vention  was  concluded  here  between  the  French  »f^^ 

and  Austrians,  on  the  20th  of  April  1797,  which  This  province  is  divided  by  the  Dooio  z 
terminated  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  and  is  watered  te»>.. 
Population  2400.  Eighty  miles  south-west  of  by  the  Carrion,  the  Eresma,  the  Tonoe*,  l. 
Vienna.  other  smaller  streams.    Seyeral  of  its  raoaB:^.- 

LEOMINSTER,  a  large  and  populous  borough  chains  also  are  remarkable,  particularly  l 
of  Herefordshire,  seated  on  the  Lug,  which  which  form  a  part  of  the  Sierras,  of  I^  i 
waters  the  north  and  east  sides  of  it,  and  over  Occa.  It  contains  abundance  of  ^e  pastun.- 
which  it  has  several  bridges.  It  extends  about  on  which  noble  herds  of  cattle  and  flocki . 
a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  half  a  mile  from  sheep  are  found,  and  is  fruitful  in  maize,  w>i^ 
west  to  east.  The  modern  houses  are  well  built  wheat,  and  flax.  The  mountains  are  co^t^ 
with  brick,  but  those  of  ancient  date  are  of  tim-  ^ith  oak  and  other  saleable  timber;  bet  t-. 
ber  and  pUister,  ornamented  with  grotesque  carv-  plains  and  valleys  are  remarkablj  destitute  t>x 
ings.      The   to\vn-hall    stands  on  twelve  oak    of  wood  and  fruit  trees.    On  the  south-east  sb^ 

fiillars,  and  under  it  is  held  the  butter-market,  of  the  province  only  is  the  wioe  an  artdr ' 
n  this  hall  are  held  the  town  quarter-sessions,  exportation.  Nor  has  Leon  any  manaCicti^ 
and  the  corporation  meetings.  In  1750  a  new  worth  notice,  though  there  are  mines  of  itoba- 
gaol  was  built,  and  in  1803  a  neat  market-house  copper  in  the  mountains.  Mules  are  bnrc  ~ 
was  erected  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  large  numbers.  Madder  finds  its  way  froo  t 
grain,  hops,  flax,  wool,  and  cider,  of  which  arti-  province  through  Portugal  to  England.  IV 
cles  the  neighbourhood  yields  great  plenty.  The  kingdom  of  Leon  was  founded  in  the  eif'^ 
church  is  a  neat  spacious  building,  and  appears  century  by  Pelagius,  but  Ordonno  II.  was  ^ 
to  have  been  built  at  different  periods ;  the  roof  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  K* 
is  supported  by  four  large  Tuscan  pillars.  It  this  state  was  united  to  that  of  Casdl^  hj  f^* 
has  a  beautiful  altar-piece  from  Rubens,  and  dinand  the  Great,  and  both  are  now  governei:? 
in  the  tower  is  a  musical  peal  of  eight  bells.    In    the  same  laws. 

king  John*s  reign  this  town  was  burnt,  but  soon  Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  the  northeni  paf- 
rebuilt.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Mary  I.  of  the- above  kingdom  of  Leon,  is  surrounded  '^, 
apd  is  governed  by  a  high  steward,  bailiff,  re-  the  Asturias,  Palencia,  Toro,Valladolid,ZaiDoa 
corder,  twelve  burgesses,  and  a  town-clerk.  Its  and  Galicia.  Its  extent  is  about  6200  fqut-; 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  its  fairs  are  noted  for  miles :  the  soil  is  stony,  and  the  surface  di^nin^ 
horses  and  black  cattle.  The  inhabitants  carry  between  a  large  chain  of  mountains  and  extit- 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  gloves,  leather,  sive  valleys.  The  climate  is  moist  and  coM  •> 
hats,  &c.,  and  they  have  mills  and  other  machines  the  winter  months.  The  vegetable  products  art 
on  Uie  river.  Near  its  church  are  some  remains  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  fruit,  flax,  and  a  /ew  ncr, 
of  its  ancient  priory.  It  has  several  good  inns,  bat  the  chief  source  of  employment  is  the  reana; 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  lies  of  cattle.  The  manufactures  are  linen  and  bu^ 
twenty-sik  miles  west  bv  nortn  of  Worcester,  and    ware. 

137  W.N.  W.  of  Loncfon.  Leon  (Lat.  legio,  from  the  seventh  Rootf 

Leominster,  a  town   of  Massachusetts,   in    legion  being  stationed  here),  the  capital  of  tk 

Worcester  county ;  forty-six  miles  west  of  Boston,    foregoing  province,  is  situated  at  the  confloeEf^ 

It  carries   on  various  manufactures  of  cloth,    of  theTorioand  Bemesga.    It  is  a  compoooii  if 

bricks,  combs,  &c.  great  and  mean  buildings  of  all  kinds.    A  zr^^^ 

LEON  (Peter  Cicca  de),  author  of  the  history    part  of  the  walls  are  of  ^teen  marble,  in  a  decay 

ot  Peru.     He  left  Spain,  his  native  country,  at    ed  state.    It  has  thirteen  churches,  a  numbr r  c^ 

thirteen  years  of  age,  to  go  into  America.    The    convents,  and  noble  mansions,  but  the  streets  2^ 

first  part  of  his  history  was  printed  at  Seville  in    filled  with  beggars.    The  Plaza  Mayor,  o\t[^'^^' 

1553.    He  began  it  in  1541,  and  ended  it  in    to  the  town^uuse,  contains  several  good  bi^^* 

155C.     He   was  at  Lima,   the  capital   of  the    ings.    The  cathedral  surpasses  in  grandeur  a"' 

kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he  finished  it,  and  was    beauty  all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Sp^i'' 

then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  and  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  ^r>^ ' 

LEON,  an  important  north-west  division  of   monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  extant   >'( 

Spain,  still  retaining  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  is    encloses  the  tombs  of  thiity-seveo  kinG^anJ'*' 

surrounded  by  Estremadura,  Old  Castile,  Galicia    shrines  of  several  sa  nts.     Founded  in  Oie  n.'^ 

and  Portugal.    It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure    of  the  emperor  Galba,  Leon  was  tlie  tir>(  tu>«>' 
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ot  consequence  recovered  from  the  Moors ;  after  lected  here,  howerer,  is  prodigious.  It  is  piled 
which  it  continued  for  three  centuries  the  resi-  in  large  heaps,  of  a  pyramidical  form;  and,  when 
dence  of  the  Catholic  kings  of  Spain.  The  an-  the  rain  has  fallen  upon  them  once,  the  heat  of 
cient  palace  of  the  kings  is  now  in  a  decayed  the  sun  again  crystallises  that  portion  which  the 
state,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  manufactory,  xain  had  melted,  and  the  top  becomes  a  colid 
The  town  has  small  manufactures  of  woollens,  cake  of  salt,  from  which  the  rain  that  may  after- 
linen,  stockings,  and  leather;  but  the  inhabitants  wards  fall^is  carried  off  without  penetrating  or 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  expenditure  of  the  clergy,  damaging  the  heap.  Bay  salt  is  permitted  to  be 
The  environs  contain  many  fine  avenues  of  ash,  exported  on  the  payment  of  a  ve^  trifling  duty; 
poplars,  and  elms ;  they  are  also  productive  in  but  that  which  is  used  for  the  consumption  of  the 
com,  fruit,  and  in  flax.  Population  6200;  interior  becomes  the  subject  of  a  royal  monopoly, 
174  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Madrid,  and  seventy-four  and  is  charged  with  a  very  heavy  tax.  The  neaps 
N.  N.  W.  of  Valladolid.  of  salt,  at  a  distance,  give  the  morass  on  which  it 

Leon,  Isla  De,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south*  is  collected  the  appearance  of  a  plain  covered 
west  coast  of  Spain,  containing  the  city  of  Cadiz,  with  stone  buildings,  in  the  form  generally  of 
and  another  city  of  this  name.  It  is  separated  pyramids,  but  mixed  with  others  of  a  cubical 
from  the  main  land  by  a  canal  and  river,  ten  shape,  with  slanting  roofs.' 
miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  Leon,  New,  a  mountainous  province  of 
depth.  The  defence  thus  afforded  against  an  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coaguila, 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  main  land  (as  the  on  the  west  by  Coaguila  and  New  Biscay,  on 
French  were  in  1810)  is  strengthened  by  the  the  east  by  New  Saotander,  on  the  south  by  Za- 
salt  marshes,  which  extend  eastward,  and  are  catecas  and  St.  Luis  Potosi,  or  Guastica.  It  is 
impassable,  except  along  a  causeway.  This  thinly  inhabited,  possessing  few  other  mines  than 
causeway  leads  to  the  Pucnte  de  Zuarzo,  a  bridge  those  of  Jead.  The  chief  town  is  Monterey, 
built  over  the  river  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  There  are  also  several  villages  and  small  sta- 
strongly  fortified  on  the  island  side.  The  length  tions ;  but,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  de- 
of  the  island  of  Leon  is  ten  miles ;  its  breadth  signaled  by  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  New 
three.  Cadiz  is  at  one  extremity,  and  the  naval  Kingdom  of  Leon,  it  is  only  a  small  tract,  and 
arsenal  of  La  Caracca  on  the  other.    In  1811  or    little  known. 

1812  the  French  could  not  make  themselves  Leon,  or  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  the  capital  of 
masters  of  this  island,  though  enabled,  by  a  pro-  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  South  America,  and 
jecting  point  of  the  main  land,  to  bombard  Cadiz  a  bbhop*s  see,  is  situa^  on  a  fresh  water  lake 
from  a  distance  of  four  miles,  or  at  a  point.  Bay  of  this  name,  abounding  with  fish.  It  has  also 
salt  in  vast  quantities  is  made  in  the  marshes  we  a  mountain  near  it,  with  a  volcano,  which  has 
have  mentioned.  often   caused  it  to  suffer  by  earthquakes.     It 

The  city  of  Leon,  or  of  Isla  de  Leon,  is  situ-  contains  about  1200  houses,  four  churches,  and 
ated  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  south-east  of  many  convents.  Its  port  is  Realejo,  situated 
Cadiz.  Its  population,  including  St.  Carlos,  is  near  it,  and  a  fortified  town,  with  a  good  harbour, 
said  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  amount  to  40,000,  and  is  The  river  Realejo  is  so  deep  here  and  commo- 
supported  by  the  works  carried  on  at  the  neigh-  dious  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  200  sail  of 
bouring  arsenal  and  dock-yard  of  Caraccas.  It  vessels.  Long.  87^  20^  W.,  lat.  12°  24'  N.  . 
is  chiefly  a  modem  place ;  the  streets  are  wide  LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  most 
and  many  of  the  houses  large ;  and  there  is  much  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  cenmi^,  was  a  na- 
more  animation  here  than  in  most  Spanish  tive  of  Westphalia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and 
towns.  The  principal  street  is  two  miles  in  collected  excellent  materials  for  composing  The 
length.  In  the  great  square  is  the  Hotel  de  ^ille,  Ottoman  Histoiy ;  and  it  is  to  him  the  public  is 
a  handsome  building.  The  principal  church  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  of 
remarkable  for  its  repository  for  the  dead,  called  that  empire.  To  his  knowledge  in  the  learned 
the  Pantheon,  an  open  court  of  an  oval  form,  languages,  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil  law; 
with  a  corridor  and  walls,  which  are  of  sufiicient  'whereby  he  was  well  qualified  to  translate  the 
thickness  to  contain  receptacles  for  the  clergy  in  Basilica.  His  other  versions  were  esteemed.  He 
the  form  of  ovens.  died  in  1593,  aged  sixty. 

'  I  counted  500  of  these  places,'  says  our  tra-  LEONICENUS  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  Italian 
veller, 'all  of  which  were  filled;  and  I  was  told  physician,  bom  in  1428.  He  was  professor  of 
that,  when  a  priest  died,  the  bodies  which  had  medicine  at  Ferrara,  for  above  sixty  years.  He 
been  longest  deposited  there  were  removed  to  was  the  first  who  translated  Galen*s  works,  which 
make  room  for  the  new  occupier.'  he  illustrated  with  commentaries.  He  also  tians- 

'  There  cannot  be  a  more  unfounded  prejudice,*  lated  Hippocrates's  Aphorisms,  and  the  works 
adds  Mr.  Jacob, '  than  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  Lucian  and  Diod  Cassius,  into  Italian  ;  and 
of  Spanish  over  English  salt,  if  the  process  of  wrote  De  Plinii  et  plurium  medicoram  aliorom 
evaporation  goes  on  slowly,  as  it  most  necessarily  in  medicina  erroribus.  He  died  in  1524,  aged 
do  when  performed  by  the  power  of  the  sun    ninety-six. 

4one :  the  crystals  are  formed  very  large,  and  LEONIDAS  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned 
:he  size  depends  more  on  the  slowness  of  the  warrior,  slain  in  defending  the  straits  of  Ther* 
operation  than  on  the  strength  of  the  brine;  and  roopylw  against  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.  Sec  Sparta. 
ilie  bay  salt  made  in  Cheshire,  by  applying  a  There  were  other  two  Spartan  kings  of  this  name, 
small  portion  of  heat  to  the  brine,  fiills  m  crystals  LEONFORTE,  a  larjife  town  in  the  mterior 
equally  large  witli  those  formed  by  nature  in  the  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  seven  miles  west 
pits  in  this  vicinity.  The  quantity  of  salt  col-  of  San  Filippo  d*  Argiro,  It  has  an  annuaA 
Vol.  XII.  2X 
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{ur,  much  frequented ;  but  it  is  a  place  little  it  with  glasses  in  the  winter  to  pnMa  r  - 

visited  by  travellers.    Population  8000.  frost;  and  in  the  spring,  when  me  pbiss^ 

LE'ONINE,««.    Lat.fconinM.     Having  the  to  appwr,  the,  must  haw  free  airjAar 

natute  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  lion.  «hem  at  a^l  tmies  when   Uie  weatbs  »  ^ 

°    o     ^  Otherwise  they  will  be  weak. 

Save  wine  and  women,  nothing  might  assuage  LEONTINI,  or  Leohtiom,  in  aacieot  :!c- 

Hii  high  entente  in  armes  and  labour.  y^     ^  ^^^^  ^(  Sl^il    ^^  ^^e  south  side  : 

So  was  he  ful  of  teomacorage.             ^    ^   -  ,  ferias,   twenty  miles  north-west  of  Sr- . 

Chance.  Cant,  TaU..  ^^  t^rritoiy  ^called  Campt   Leootim,  '^ 

Leonine  Verses  are  those  of  which  the  end  tremely  fertile ;  anciently  called  Camp:  Le 

rhiines  to  the  middle,  as,  gonii,  the  seat  of  the  Laestrigoos,  accorl^. 

Gloria  factorum  temeie  conceditur  horum.  Jl*^.  commentators  on  the  poeU :  the  n*«I- 

tint  IS  from  Leo,  the  impresnon  oo  tber ' 

They  were  much  used  in  ancient  hymns,  epi-  being  a  lion.    It  is  now  ca-.led  LentinL 

grams,  prophecies,  &c.    The  origin  of  the  word  Leontium,   one    of    the    twelve  tovs 

is  uncertain ;  Pasquier  derives  it  from  one  Leo-  Achaia,  whether  on,  or  at  some  distant  6xs, : 

ninus  or  Leonius,  who  excelled  in  this  way ;  and  bay  of  Corinth,  is  uncertain, 

dedicated  several  pieces  to  pope  Alexander  IH. ;  Leontium,  a  celebrated  cooiteian  of  Axs 

others  derive  it  from  pope  Leo;  and  others  from  who  studied  philosophy  under  Enicms.  ^ 

leo,  the  lion,  esteeming  it  the  loftiest  of  verses,  was  either  the  wife  or  concubine  ot  MethTod- 

as  the  lion  is  styled  the  king  of  beasts.  the  philosopher,  by  whom  she  had  a  sa. 

LEONTICA,  feasts  or  sacrifices  celebrated  whom  Epicurus  left  a  legacy.    Shehal& 

among  the  ancients  in  honor  of  the  sun.    They  daughter  named  Danae,  who  married  vaz- 

were  called  Leontica,  and  the  priests  who  offi-  Sopbron.    She  vrrote  a  book  in  defeooe  nt . 

ciated  at  them  Leones,  because  they  represented  doctrines  of  Epicums,  against  Theophnsts&i. 

the  sun  under  the  figure  of  a  lion  radiant,  bear-  which  Cicero  praises  for  pnrity  of  style, 

ing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two  fore-paws  the  LEONTODON,  dandelion,  a  gems  ci'- 

horns  of  a  bull,  who  struggled  with  him  in  vain  polygamia  ssqualis  order,  and  syngeoesad^ 

to  disengage  himself.    The  critics  are  extremely  plants ;  natural   order  forty-nin^  com^^  - 

divided  about  this  feast.    Some  will   have   it  The  receptacle  naked :  c a l.  imbricated,  v:^^' 

anniversary,  and  to  have  made  its  return  not  in  scales  somewhat  loose ;   the   pappos  fe^' 

a  solar  but  in  a  lunar  year  ;  but  others  hold  its  There  are  nine  species,  of  which  the  most  nzb> 

return  more  firequent,  and  give  instances  where  able  one  is, 

the  period  was  not  above  220  days.     The  cere-  L.  taraxacum,  the  common  dandelioo,  fv 

mony  was  sometimes  also  called   Mithraica;  on  the  road  sides,  in  pastures,  and  oaAeh:^' 

Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  sun  among  the  of  ditches.    Early  in  sprint^,  the  leaves,  «* 

ancient  Persians.    See  Mithras.    A  man  was  yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded,  ate  an  oc^' 

always  sacrificed  at  these  feasts,  till  the  time  of  ingredient  in  salads.    The  French  eat  tiK  r*- 

Adrian,  who  prohibited  it  by  a  law.  Commodus  and  tender  leaves  with  bread  and  butter.  ^-^ 

introduced  the  custom  afresh,  after  whose  time  it  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  destroyed  the  bane: 

was  again  exploded.  the  island  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabKL- 

LEONTICE,  lion's  leaf,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  subsisted  upon  this  plant.    The  expressed  p 

nogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants ;  has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  4  00- 1-'*^ 

natural  order  twenty-fourth,  corydales:    cor.  or  four  times  a-day;  and   Boeihaave  iic ' 

hexapetalous ;  nectarium  hexaphyllous,  standing  gieat  opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  and  ^ 

on  the  heels  of  the  corolla,  witn  its  limb  patent :  lactescent  plants  in  visceral  obstmctioBS.  (^^ 

CAL.  hexaphyllous,  and  deciduous.     There  are  eat  it;  swine  devour  it  greedily;  sheep ' 

five  species,  natives  of  the  southern   part  of  cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  hones  re^ 

Europe,  two  of  which  are  sometimes  cultivated  Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds, 

in  this  country.    These  are,  LEONURUS,  lion's  tail,   a  genus  (i  ^ 

L.  chrysogonum,  with  winged  leaves ;  and  gymnospermia  order,  and  didynamia  ch» 

L.  leontopetalum,  with  decompounded  leaves,  plants ;  natural  order  forty-aecond,  vertic- ' 

Both  are  natives  of  the  Archipelago  islands,  and  The  anthene  are  powdered  with  shining  p*"' 

also  grow  in  the  com  fields  about  Aleppo,  in  or  small  elevated  globular  particles.    1^*^  * 

Syria,  where  they  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  six  species. 

TTiey  have  large  tuberous  roots,  like  those  of  the  1.  L.  Africana,  with  spear-shaped  lea«^  i^ 

cyclamen,  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark.  The  native  of  Ethiopia.     It  rises   with  a  s"^ 

flowers  sit  upon  naked  foot-stalks :  those  of  the  stalk  seven  or  eiglit  feet  hi^,  sending  o^^"^^' 

first  sort  sustain  many  yellow  flowers,  but  the  four-cornered  branches,  garnished  with  t' 

flowers  of  the  second  are  of  a  paler  color.  Both  narrow  leaves,  acutely  indented  on  (heif  ^•'' 

are  propagated  by  seeds,  whicn  must  be  sown  hairy  on  their  upper  side,  standing  op?^ 

soon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwise  they  seldom  The  flowers  are  produced  in  whirls,  e><^ J^*' 

succeed.    When  sent  to  distant  countries  they  having  two  or  three  of  these  whiris  towanu  ^ 

must  be  preserved  in  sand.      The  plants  are,  end.    They  are  of  the  lip  kind,  shaped  soid^- 

bowever,  very  difficult  to  be  preserved  in  this  like  those  of  the  dead  nettle,  butiuucbloo: 

country :  for  they  will  not  thrive  in  pots ;  and,  and  covered  with  short  hairs.    They  «*  ^' 

when  planted  in  the  full  ground,  frost  frequently  golden  scarlet  color,  and  make  a  fine  'PFJ*|^^ 

destroys  them.     The  best  way  is  to  sowvthe  The  flowers  commonly  appear  in  Oct*^  J  ; 

f€ed  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  cohering  November,    and    sometimes  continue  ^>' 
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middle  of  December,  but  are  not  succeeded  by 
seeds  Id  this  country.  There  is  a  variety  with 
variegated  leaves  which  is  admired,  but  the 
whorls  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  plain  sort. 

2.  L.  nepetcfolia,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a 
natiwe  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  rises  with 
a  square  shrubby  stalk  about  three  feet  high, 
sending  out  several  four-cornered  branches,  gar- 
nished with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on  their 
under  side  like  the  dead  nettle,  but  veined  on 
the  upper  side,  and  placed  opposite.  The  flow- 
ers come  out  in  whirb  like  those  of  the  former 
sort,  but  are  not  so  long  nor  so  deep  colored. 
They  appear  at  the  same  season  with  the  first, 
and  continue  as  long  in  beauty.  Both  these 
species  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  exposed  to  the  air  long  enough  to  harden  the 
shoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
after  which  they  will  take  root  very  freely.  They 
should  be  planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  east- 
ern aspect ;  covered  closely  with  a  bell  or  hand 
glass  to  exclude  the  air,  and  shaded  from  the 
sun.  As  soon  as  they  have  taken  good  root  they 
should  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  separate  pots, 
filled  with  soft  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
shade  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  In  October 
they  must  be  removed  into  the  green-house. 

LEOPARD,  fi.  f.  Lat.  leo,  and  pardus,  a 
panther.    A  spotted  beast  of  prey.    See  Felis. 

Look  fix>ni  the  lion's  dens,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  kopardt.  Cant.  iv.  8. 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 

Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  Uopart. 

ChoMoer,  Cant.  TaUt. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.  Shaktpeart. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 

And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.        Ihryden. 

A  ^eepara  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions,  like 
a  cat ;  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail,  all 
like  a  cat's :  he  boxes  with  his  fore  feet,  as  a  cat  doth 
her  kittens  ;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a  cat  at  a  mouse ; 
and  will  also  spit  much  after  the  same  manner :  so 
that  they  Mem  ^  differ,  just  as  a  kite  doth  from  an 
eagle.  Grew. 

Leopard.    See  Felis. 

LEOPARDALIS.    See  Felis. 

LEOTAUD  (Vincent),  a  French  Jesuit  and 
mathematician,  who  published  a  work  entitled 
Examen  Quadrature,  in  4to.  1654;  in  which  he 
asserts,  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle. 

LEOTYCHIDES,  king  of  Sparta,  a  celebrated 
general  of  the  Greeks,  who  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war,  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Mycale.  He  afterwards  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ephori,  after 
reigning  twenty-two  years ;  A.  A.  C.  469. 

LEOVITUS,  or  Leowicqu  (Cyprian),  a  Bo- 
hemian astronomer  and  astrologer,  bom  in  1504, 
and  descended  from  a  noble  family.  lie  published 
Ephemerides,  and  some  other  works,  in  which 
he  inserted  predictions  that  alarmed  great  num- 
bers in  Germany;  particularly  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  in  1584.  But  he  did  not 
live  to  see  his  prediction  falsified,  as  he  died  in 
1.^74. 

LEPANTO,    Gulf  and  Town  of,   are   si- 
tuated on  the  south  coast  of  Romania,  in  the 


Morea.  The  former  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  extends  from  Patras 
on  the  west  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  east ;  its 
entrance  is  defended  by  two  old  castles ;  and  it 
is  seventy  miles  long.  The  town  is  of  inferior 
consideration,  surrounded  by  old  fortifications. 
It  was  the  ancient  Naupactus,  and  is  360  mile. 
W.  S.  W.  of  Constantinople. 

LEPAS,  the  acorn,  in  xoology,  a  genus  he- 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  testaceae.  T  e 
animal  is  the  triton ;  the  shell  is  roultivalve,  un- 
equal, fixed  by  a  stem  or  sessile.  There  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is, 
the 

L.  anatifera,  consisting  of  five  shells  depressed 

affixed  to  a  pedicle,  and  in  clusters.     It  adheres 

to  the  bottom  of  ships  by  its  pedicles.  The  ten* 

taenia  are  feathered ;  and  gave  the  old  English 

historians  and  naturalists  the  idea  of  a  bird.  They 

ascribed  the  origin  of  the  barnacle  goose  to  these 

shells. 

Lepas,  the  limpet    See  Patella. 

LEP'ER,  fi.  s.     N      Fr.  Upre;    Span,   and 

Lep'erous,  or      #  Port.  Upra  ;  Lat.  lepra,  le- 

Lep'rocjs,  adj.      yprotia  ;   Greek  X<irpa.    A 

Lepros'ity,  fi.  s.  i  loathsome  disease.    A  le- 

LeP'rosy.  J  per  is  a  person   infected 

with  thu  disease.    Leprosity,  scaly  disease.    For 

leprosy  see  Medicine. 

And  whanne  he  had  seid  this*  anoon  the  lepre 
partide  awey  fro  him  and  he  was  clensid. 

WicliJ\  Mark  1. 

The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  cloaths  shall 
be  rent.  Leo.  xiii.  45. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy.  Id.  3. 

I  am  no  loathsome  leper  ;  look  on  me. 

Shaktpeare, 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  id.  Hamieu 

Itches,  blsins. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy.  Id.  Timon  of  Athens. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leproeities  of  me- 
tals were  cured,  they  would  become  gold. 

Bacon**  Natural  lihtory. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath. 

DoHue. 
Our  mere-learned  m£  ;  and  modem  wise 
Taste  not  poor  |>oesies  ingenuities, 
Being  crusted  with  their  couetous  leprosies. 

Chapman.  Homer.  The  Ratlaile  of  Fritgs. 
and  Mice.     Epistle  Dedicatorie. 

Between  the  malice  of  my  enemies  and  other 
men's  mistakes,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
the  itch  of  novelty  and  leprosy  of  disloyalty. 

king  CharUf. 

Since  she  would  acknowledge  no  difTerence  be- 
twixt herself  and  her  brother  Moses,  every  Israelite 
now  sees  his  face  glorious,  hers  leprous.    Bp.  Hall. 

lliese  and  many  more  do  not  intend  that  any  one 
grace  alone  is  sufficient,  much  less  any  one  act  of 
one  grace,  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  be 
sufficient  to  wipe  oflf  our  leprosies.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Authors,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pox, 
looked  upon  it  as  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran 
away  from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  le- 
prosy. Wimnan's  Surgery 
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LEPIDIUM,  dittaoder,  or  pepper-wort,  a  paiticksy  and  of  aleas  giitterioghoe.  TIicrb 
genas  of  the  silicalosae  order,  anid  tetrad j nam ia  only  ODe  species  of  thb  genus,  being  one  of  de 
class  of  plants ;  natnral  order  thirty-ninth,  sili-  least  Taluable  and  most  impan  of  the  dass  uf 
quosc :  siliculx  emarginated,  cot  dated,  and  f>o-  gypsams.  It  is  of  an  extremelj  rade,  iiregnlar, 
Ijrspermoos,  with  the  ^ves  cahnated  coo-  coarse,  and  unequal  stmctnre;  a  little  soft',-* tlte 
trary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  There  are  touch,  of  a  very  dull  appearance,  and  of  dilTenit 
twenty-nine  species,  of  which  the  most  len&rk-  degrees  of  a  grayish-white.  It  is  bonitiu  plaster 
able  IS,  for  the  coarser  works;  it  calcines  very  sloirtj 

L.  latifolinm,  or  the  common  dittander.  It  u  and  unequally,  and  makes  but  a  very  coane  pb- 
a  natire  of  both  Scotland  and  England.     It    ter. 

has  smalL  white,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  Lepbost  is  a  foul  cutaneous  disease,  appear- 
multiplie^  very  fiut,  and  is  difficult  to  be  eradi-  iog  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scunry  scabs,  eitber  on 
cated  after  it  has  long  grown  in  any  place.  The  the  whole  body,  or  part  of  it,  and  osoallj  it- 
stalks  are  smooth,  rise  two  feet  high,  and  send  tended  with  a  violent  itching  and  other  pains. 
out  many  side  branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  See  Msdicime.  The  leprosy  is  of  varioos  kinds, 
close  bunches  towards  Uie  top  of  the  branches,  but  the  Jews  were  particularly  subject  to  that 
coming  out  fiom  the  side ;  they  are  small,  and  called  elephantiasis.  The  Jewish  law  excluded 
competed  of  four  small  white  petals.  The  seeds  all  lepers  from  communion  with  mankind,  with- 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  out  excepting  even  kings.  And  various  ceremo- 
biting  taste  like  pepper;  and  the  leaves  have  nies  were  ordained  to  be  performed  by  them  afiir 
been  often  used  by  the  country  people  to  give  a  they  were  cleansed,  previously  to  their  re^mis- 
relish  to  their  viands  instead  of  that  snice,  >v hence  sion  into  society,  see  Levity  xiii.  42—59 ;  xir. 
the  plant  has  got  the  appellation  of  poor  man's    1 — 57. 

pepper.    It  is  reckoned  an  antiscorbutic  LEPTODECORHOMBES,  in  natuial  hb- 

LEPIDOLITE  is  a  mineral  of  a  light  red    tory,  a  genus  of  fossils  of  the  order  of  the  sek- 

color,  sometimes  gray.      Massive,  and  in  small    nitae ;  consisting  of  ten  planes,  each  so  nearlf 

concretions.   Lustre  glistening,  pearly.  Cleavage    equal  to  that  opposite  to  it  as  very  much  to  ajy 

single.      Fracture    coarse    splmtery.      Feebly    proach  to  a  decahedral  parallelopiped,  thoagh 

translucent.   Soft   Rather  sectile.  Rather  easily    ne? er  truly  or  regularly  so.     There  are  only  fift 

frangible.    Specific  gravity  2*6  to  2*8.     It  intu-    known  species,  viz.  1.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid, and 

iitesces  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  melts  easily    slender-streaked    kind,  with    transverse  strit, 

into  a  milk-white  translucent  globule.      Its  con-    found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  strata  of 

^tituents  are,  according  to  Vaoquelin,  54  silica,    clay  in  most  parts  of  England,  particuluiy  near 

0  alumina,  18  potassa,  4  fluate  of  lime,  3  man-    Haddington  in  Oxfordshire.     2.  A  thin,  doll> 

|uiese,and  1   iron.    It  occurs  in  limestone  at    looking,  opaque,  and  slender-streaked  wrt,nK>R 

Dalmally,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Lochfine ;    scarce,  found  principally  in  Leicestershire  and 

on  the  east  side  of  Lochleven,  nearly  opposite    Staffordshire.    3.  A  thin  fine-stieaked  sp^ts, 

the  Inn  at  Balachulish.    It  is  found  in  many    with  longitudinal  strix,  found  in  the  clay  pits  at 

places  on  the  Continent     On  account  of  its    Richmond,  generally  at  great  depths.    This  bas 

oeautiful  color,  it  has  been  cut  into  snuff-boxes,    often  on   its  top  and  bottom   a  very  elegant 

but  it  is  rather  soft  and  greasy  to  the  aspect.  smaller  rhomboid,  described   by  four  regular 

LEPIDOFTERA,  in  n>oloffy,an  order  of  in-    lines.     4.  A  rough  kind,  with  thick  transreise 

sects  with  four  wings,  covered  with  imbricated    striae,  and  a  scabrous  surfiice,  very  common  is 

sqiiamulse.    See  Emtomoloot.  Leicestershire  and  Yorkshire.     And,  5.  A  v«rf 

LEPIDUS  (M.  ^milius),  one  of  the  trium-    short  kind,  vrith  thick  plates,  common  in  the 

virs  with  Anthony  and  Octavius.    (See  Rome.)    clay-pits  of  Northamptonshire  and  Yorkshire. 

He  was  compelled  to  resign  by  Augustus,  and       LePTURA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  intfcts 

died  in  obscurity  at  Cerceli ;  A.  A.  C.  13.  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera,  the  chaiac- 

LEPISMA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  apterous    ters  of  which  are  these.    The  feelers  are  ^"'^^^' 

insects,  the  characters  of  which  are :  they  have    the  elytra  are  attenuated  towards  the  apex :  af>d 

six  feet  formed  for  running  ;  the  mouth  is  fur-    the  thorax  is  somewhat  cylindrical.     There  ai^ 

nished  with  four  palpi,  two  of  which  are  ceta-    several  species,  principally  distinguished  by  tbeir 

ceous  and  two  capitated ;  the  tail  is  terminated    colors.    See  Entomology. 

by  extended  bristles,  and  the  body  imbricated        LEPUS,  the  hare,  in  astromony,  a  constella- 

with  scales.    There  are  several  species.  tion  of  the  southern  hemisphere.     See  Astbo- 

L.  saccharina  is  an  American  species,  so  komy. 
called  because  mostly  found  among  sugar ;  but  Lepus,  the  hare,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  toe 
is  now  common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  leaden  mammalia  class  of  quadrupeds,  and  order  of 
color,  rather  inclining  to  that  of  silver,  by  the  glires.  The  characters  are  these:  they  have  two 
«mall  silvery  scales  with  which  it  is  covered ;  in  fore  teeth  in  each  ja:w ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
which  circumstance  it  resembles  the  silver  fish,  are  double,  the  interior  ones  being  '^^!^' 
especially  in  its  under  part.  It  is  found  in  gar-  The  fore  feet  have  five  toes  each,  and  the  biiu 
dens,  under  boxes,  and  in  the  crevices  of  win-    feet  four. 

dow-sashes  in  houses,  where  it  is  very  common.  L.  Alpinus,  the  mountain  hare,  or  Mp^^ 
It  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  difiicult  to  rabbit,  has  short,  broad,  rounded,  ears ;  no  tail; 
catch.  When  touched,  it  looses  part  of  its  scales  a  long  head,  and  very  long  whiskers,  ^^^.^ 
end  its  softness  makes  it  easy  to  crush.  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye :  the  color  of  too 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  fossils    fur  at  the  bottom  is  dusky,  towards  the  ends  o 
of  the  harder  gypsum,  composed  of  very  small    a  bright  ferruginous  color ;  the  tips  white,  *^ 
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;Titernnixed  are  several  long  dusky  hairs,  tbopgh  migrate,  but  always  baunl  the  same  places;  nei- 
>a  Arst  inspection  the  whole  seems  of  a  bright  bay.  ther  do  they  burrow,  but  lodge  under  fallen  tira- 
The  length  of  the  animal  is  nine  inches.     This  ber,  and  in  hollow  trees.    They  breed  in  tlie 
species  is  first  seen  on  the  Altaic  chain ;  extends  grass;  but  iu  spring  siieller  their  young  in  the 
to  Lake  Baikal ;  thence  to  Kamtschatka ;  and  is  trees,  to  which  they  also  run  when  pursued ;  from 
found  in  the  Fox  Islands:  inhabiting  always  the  whxh,  in  the  southern  states,  the  hunters  force 
middle  region  of  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  them  by  a  hooked  stick,  or  by  making  a  fire,  and 
rudest  places,  which   abound  with  herbs  and  driving  them  out  by  the  smoke, 
moisture.    They  sometimes  form  burrows  be*        L.  Capensis,  the  Cape  hare,  has  long  ears  di- 
tween  the  rocks,  and  often  lodge  in  the  crevices,  lated  m  the  middle ;   the  outsides  nak^,  and  of 
They  are  generally  found  in  pa:rs ;  but  in  cloudy  a  rose  color,  the  insides  and  edges  covered  with 
weather  they  collect  together,  and    lie  on  the  short  gray  hairs :  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a 
rocks,  and  give  a  keen  whistle,  very  like  that  of  a  dusky  color,  mixed  with  tawny ;  the  cheeks  and 
sparrow.     On  Uie  report  of  a  gun  they  run  into  sides  cijiereous ,  the  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  rust- 
their  holes,  but  soon  come  out  again.  A  company  colored  ;  the  tail  is  bushy,  carried  upwards,  and  of 
of  them,  towards  autumn,  collect  together  vast  a  pale  ferruginous  color.  This  species  is  about  the 
heaps  of  herbs  and  grasses,  nicely  dried,  which  size  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits  the  country  three  days' 
they  place  either  beneath  the  over-hanging  rocks,  journey  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  where 
or  between  the  chasms,  or  round  the  trunks  of  it  is  called  the  mountain  hare,  for  it  lives  only 
•rees.  In  many  places  the  herbs  appear  scattered,  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.  It 
as  if  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.    The  heaps  are  is  difficult  to  shoot  it,  as  on  the  sight  of  any  one  it 
formed  of  round  or  conoid  ricks;  and  are  of  instantly  runs  into  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
/arious  sizes,  accordiug  to  the  number  of  the         L.  cuniculus,  the  common  rabbit,  has  a  very 
society  employed  in  forming  them.     They  are  short  tail,  and  naked  ears.  The  color  of  the  fur,  iu 
sometimes  of  a  man's  height,  and  many  feet  in  a  wild  state,  is  brown ;  the  tail  black  above,  white 
diameter.      Without  this  provision  of  winter's  beneath :  in  a  tame  state  the  general  color  varies, 
stock  thev  would  perish  auring  the  storms  of  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.    The  original  na- 
snow.    These  ricks  occasion  fertility  amidst  the  tive  country  of  this  species  is  Spain,  where  they 
rocks ;    for  the  reliques,  mixed  with  the  dun}^  were  formerly  taken  with  ferrets,  as  is  now  prac- 
of  the  animal,  rot  in  the  barren  chasms,  and  form  tised  here.    They  love  a  temperate  or  warm  cU- 
a  soil  productive  of  vegetables.    These  ricks  are  mate,  and  are  incapable  of  bearing  great  cold  : 
also  or  great  service  to  those  people  who  hunt  In  Sweden  they  are  kept  in  houses.  They  abound 
sables;   for  their  horses  woula  often  perish  if  in   Britain.     Their   furs  make  a  considerable 
they  had  not  the  provisions  of  these  little  indus-  f^rticle  in  the   hat  manufactories ;  and  of  late 
trious  animals  to  support  them ;  which  are  easily  such  part  of  the  fur  as  is  unfit  for  that  purpose 
to  be  discovered.      The  people  of  Jakutz  feed  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers  for  stuffing 
both  their  horses  and  cattle  with  the  reliques  of  beds  and  bolsters.     Numbers  of  the  skins  are 
the  winter  stock  of  these  hares.    These  animals  annually  exported  to  China.  The  English  coun- 
are  neglected  as  a  food  by  mankind ;  but  are  the  ties   most  noted   for  rabbits  are  Lincolnshire, 
prey  of  sables  and  the  Siberian  weasels.      They  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.    Methwold  is  fit- 
are  likewise  greatly  infestkl  with  a  sort  of  gad-  mous  for  the  best  kind  for  the  table ;  the  soil 
fly,  which  lodges  its  egg  in  their  skin  in  August  there  is  sandy,  and  full  of  mosses  and  carex 
and  September,  and  thus  often  proves  destructive  grass.    Rabbits  swarm  in  the  Orkneys,  where 
to  them.  their  skins  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
L.  Americanus,  the  American  hare,  or  hedge  merce.    They  are  in  general  gray,  those  which 
coney,  has  the  ears  tipt  with  gray :  the  upper  inhabit  the  hills  grow  hoary  in  winter.     Kerr 
part  of  the  tail  is  bUck,  the  lower  white;  the  enumerates  five  varieties,  viz.  the  wild  rabbit; 
neck  and  body  are  mixed  with  cinereous,  rust  the  black,  the  white,  the  pied,  and  the  silvery 
color,  and  black;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  ferru-  tame  rabbit.    The  last  was  formerly  in  grea 
ginous  color,  and  the  belly  is  white ;  the  fore  esteem,  and  their  skins  were  sold  at  3«.  a  piece, 
legs  are  shorter,  and  the  hind  legs  longer,  in  pro-  for  lining  clothes ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
portion,  than  those  of  the  common  hare.     It  is  more  elegant  furs  their  price  has  fallen  to  6d. 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  31  bs.  to  The  Sunk  Island  i(i  the  Humber  was  once  fa- 
4ilbs.     This  species  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  mous  for  a  mouse-colored  sort,  which  has  since 
America.     In  New  Jersey,  and  the  states  soutli  been  extirpated  on  account  of  tfie  injury  they 
of  it,  it  retains  its  color  the  whole  year.  In  New  did  to  the  banks  by  burrowing.    The  fecundity 
England,  Canada,  and  about  Hudson's  Bay,  at  of  the  rabbit  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hare 
the  approach  of  winter,  it  changes  it^  short  sum-  They  breed  seven  times  in  the  year,  and  the  fe- 
mer's  fur  for  one  very  long,  silky,  and  silvery,  male  sometimes  brings  eight  young  ones  at  a 
even  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs ;  the  edges  of  the  time.     Supposing  tliis  to  happen  regularly  for 
ears  only  preserring  their  color.    These  hares  four  years,  the  number  of  rabbits  firom  a  single 
are  then  in  the  highest  season  for  the  table ;  and  pair  will  amount  to  1,274,840.    From  this  we 
are  of  vast  use  to  those  who  winter  in  Hudson's  might  apprehend  being  overstocked  with  these 
Bay,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance  animals,  but  a  great  number  of  enemies  prevent 
in  springes  made  of  brass  wire,  to  which  they  their  increase ;  not  only  men,  but  biros  and 
are  led  by  a  hedge  made  for  that  purpose,  with  beasts  of  prey  making  dreadful  havoc  among 
holes  left  before  the  snares  for  the  hares  to  pass  them.    Notwithstanding  all  these  enemies,  we 
through.    They  breed  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  are  told  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  that  they  once 
have  from  five  to  se/en  at  a  time.    They  do  not  proved  such  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
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Balearic  Islands  that  they  were  obliged  to  im-  the  night    Their  voice  is  excessively  sbrill,  zoA 

plore  the  assistance  of  a  military  force  from  Au-  they  emit  a  note  like  that  of  a  sparrow,  twice  or 

gustus  to  exterminate  them.    They  devour  herbs  thrice  repeated,  but  very  easily  to  be  distinguished 

of  all  kinds,  roots,  grain,  fruits,  &c.    They  are  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.    They  li^e  prio- 

in  a  condition  for  generating  al  the  end  of  six  cipally  on  the  tender  bark  of  a  sort  of  service, 

months;  the  female  is  almost  constantly  in  sea-  and  the  dwarf  elm;   in  spring  on  vmrioas  herbs. 

son ;  goes  with  young  about  thirty  days,  and  Before  the  approach  of  severe  cold  thej  coUect 

brings  forth  from  four  to  eight  at  a  litter.  A  few  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and  fill  their  holes  with 

days  before  littering  she  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  them,  which  the  inhabitants  consider  as  a  sore 

in  a  zig-zag  form :  the  bottom  of  this  hole  she  sign  of  change  of  weather.     Like  the   Alpix^ 

enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pulls  off  a  great  hares  they  form  in  autumn  ricks  of  hay   of  a 

quantity  of  hair  from  her  belly,  of  which  she  hemispherical   shape,  about  a  foot    hien     and 

makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  young.    During  the  wide ;  in  spring  these  disappear,  and  no£ing  biM 

two  first  days  after  birth  she  never  leaves  them  the  relics  are  seen.    They  copulate  in   spring, 

but  when  pressed  with  hunger,  and  then  she  eats  and  about  the  end  of  June  their  yoang  are   full 

,  quickly  and  returns ;   and  in  this  manner  she  grown.    They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  noagpies, 

suckles  and  attends  her  young  for  six  weeks,  and  owls;  but  the  ermine  and  fitchet  make  most 

All  this  time  both  the  hole  and  the  young  are  havock  among  them. 

concealed  from  the  male,  sometimes,  when  the        L.  pusillus,the  calling  hare,  with  a  loog  head, 

female  goes  out,  she,  to  deceive  the  male,  fills  thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  the 

up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  earth  mixed  with  nose ;   numerous  hairs  in  the  whiskers ;    ears 

her  own  nrine.    But  when  the  young  ones  begin  large  and  triangular ;  legs  very  short,  and  the 

to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  to  eat  soles  furred  beneath ;  its  whole  coat  is  very  soft 

such  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,  the  long,  and  smooth,  with  a  thick,  long,  fine,  down 

father  seems  to  know  them  ;  he  takes  them  be-  beneath,  of  a  brownish  lead  color ;  the  hairs  are 

twixt  his  paws,  smooths  their  hair,  and  caresses  of  the  same  color,  towards  tlie  ends  of  a  light 

them  with  great  fondness.  i^Yy  2°^  tipt  with  black;  the  lower  part  of  the 

L.  niger,  the  black  hare,  has  a  very  short  tail ;  body  is  hoaiy ;  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  fur  are 

the  fur  is  entirely  black,  or  very  dark  tawny,  all  yellowish.    The  length  of  the  animal  is  aboat 

the  year.     It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  six  inches ;  weighs  from  3^  to  44ozs. ;  bat  in 

hare.     Mr.  Muller  says  he  once  saw  two  black  winter  scarcely  2^ozs.    This  species  inhabits  the 

hares  in  Siberia,  of  a  wonderfiilly  fine  gloss,  and  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  about  all  the 

full  as  black  as  jet.    Near  Cason  was  taken  ano-  ridges  of  hills  extending  south  from  the  Uralian 

ther,  in  the  middle  of  winter  1768.    In  the  south  chain;  also  about  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  vrest 

and  west  provinces  of  Russia  is  a  mixed  breed  part  of  the  Altaic  chain ;  but  no  where  in  the 

of  hares,  between  this  and  the  common  species,  east  beyond  the  Oby.    They  delight  in  sunny 

It  sustains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  loss  of  valleys  and  green  hills,  especially  near  woods, 

color ;  the  sides  and  more  exposed  parts  of  the  to  which  they  run  on  any  alarm.    They  live  so 

ears  and  legs  in  that  season  becominj^  white,  the  concealed  as  rarely  to  be  seen:  but  are  often 

other  parts  retaining  their  colors.    This  variety  taken  in  winter  in  the  snares  laid  for  the  ermines, 

is  unknown  beyond  the  Uralian  chain.    They  About  the  Volga  they  are  called  semlanoi  Saet- 

are  called  by  the  Russians  russacks ;  they  take  shik,  or  ground  hares :  the  Tartars,  from   their 

them  in  great  numbers  in  snares,  and  export  voice,  style  them  tschotschot,  or  ittsitskan,  or  the 

their  skins  to  England  and  other  places.    The  barking  mouse :  the  Kalmucs  call  them  nisia. 

Russians  and  Tartars,  like  the  ancient  Britons,  They  choose  for  their  habitation  a  dry    spot, 

esteem  the  flesh  of  hares  impure.  amidst  bushes  covered  with  a  firm  sod,  prefer- 

L.   Ogotona,  the  Ogotona  hare,  has  oblong  ing  the  western  sides  of  the  hills.    In  these  thej 

oval  ears,  a  little  pointed,  with  short  whiskers,  burrow,  leaving  a  very  small  hole  for  the  en- 

and  hairs  long  and  smooth :  the  color  of  those  trance,  and  forming  long  galleries  for  their  nests, 

on  the  body  is  brown  at  the  roots,  light  gray  in  Those  of  the  old  ones  are  numerous  and  intri- 

the  middle,  and  white  at  the  ends,  intermixed  cate ;  so  that  their  places  would  be  scarcely 

with  a  few  dusky  hairs;  there  is  a  yellowish  spot  known  but  for  their  excrements;  and  even  these 

on  the  nose,  and  a  space  about  the  rump  of  the  they  drop,  by  instinct,  under  some  bush,  lest 

same  color :  the  outside  of  the  limbs  is  yellow*  their  dwelling  should  be  discovered.      Their 

ish  ;  the  belly  is  white.    The  length  is  about  six  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode;  it  is  like  the 

inches :  weight  of  the  male  from  6^  to  7^  ozs. ;  piping  of  a  auail,  but  deeper,  and  so  lood  as  to 

of  the  female,  from  4  to  4|ozs.    This  species  in-  be  h^rd  at  the  distance  ot  half  a  German  mile, 

habits  only  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  It  is  repeated  at  just  intervals,  three,  four,  and 

'  thence  is  common  in  oil  parts  of  the  Mongolian  often  six  times.    The  voice  is  emitted  at  night 

desert,  and  the  vast  desert  of  Gobee,  which  ex-  and  morning;  never  in  winter  or  bad  weather, 

tends  on  the  back  of  China  and  Thibet,  even  to  It  is  common  to  both  sexes ;  but  the  female  is 

Indip.     They  frequent  the  valleys  and  rocky  silent  for  some  time  after  parturition,  which  is 

mountains  in  vast  abundance.    Tliey  live  under  about  the  beginning  of  May  N.  S.    She  brin^-s 

heaps  of  stones,'  or  burrow  in  the  sandy  soil,  forth  six  at  a  time,  blind  and  naked ;  which  she 

leaving  two  or  three  entrances,  which  all  run  ob-  suckles  often,  and  covers  carefully  with  the  ma- 

liquely.    They  make  a  nest  of  soft  grass ;  and  terials  of  her  nest.  These  harmless  animals  never 

the  old  females  make  for  security  a  number  of  go  from  their  holes.    They  feed  and  make  theit 

burrows  near  each  other,  that  they  may  retreat  excursions  by  night :  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 

from  one  to  the  other.  They  wander  out  chiefly  in  scarcely  bite  when  handled.    The  males  in  con- 
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finement  attack  one  another,  and  express  their  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  *jo  engage  him  to  be- 
anger  by  a  grunting  noise.  come  altogether  domestic;   for  although  taken 
L.  timidus,  the  common  hare,  has  a  short  tail;  very  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  house,  he  no 
the  points  of  the  ears  are  black ;  the  upper  lip  sooner  arrives  at  a  certain  age  than  he  takes  the 
is  divided  up  to  the  nostrils ;  the  length  of  the  first  opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty,  and 
body  is  generally  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  flying  to  the  fields.    He  lives  about  seven  or 
the  hair  is  reddish,  interspersed  with  white.    It  eight  years  ;  and  feeds  upon  grass  and  other  ve- 
is  naturally  a  timid  animal.    It  sleeps  during  getables.    His  flesh  is  excellent  food.     Hares 
the  day,  and  feeds,  copulates,  &c.  in  the  night,  are  very  subject  to  fleas.    Linnaeus  informs  us. 
In  a  moon-light  evening  a  number  of  them  are  that  the  Dalecarlians  make  a  sort  of  doth,  called 
sometimes  seen  sporting  together,  leaping,  and  felt,  of  the  fur;  which,  by  attracting  these  in- 
pursuing  each  other :   but  the  least  motion,  the  sects,  preserves  the  wearer  from  their  troublesome 
falling  of  a  leaf,  alarms  them ;  and  then  they  all  attacks.    The  hair  makes  a  great  article  in  the 
run  ofi"  separately,  each  taking  a  different  route,  hat  manufacture ;  and  a  great  deal  is  annually 
Tbev  are  extremely  swift;    their  motion  is  a  imported  from  Russia  and  Siberia.    The  hare 
Icina  of  gallop,  or  a  succession  of  quick  leaps,  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Ro- 
When  pursued,  they  always  take  to  the  higher  mans ;  but  the  Britons  thought  it  impious  even 
grounds:  as  their  fore  feet  are  much  shorter  Sian  to  taste  it ;  yet  they  bred  them,  either  for  the 
the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more  ease  up  hill  chase,  or  for  the  purposes  of  supentition.    Bo* 
than  down  hill.    The  hare  is  endowed  with  all  adicea,  immediately  before  her  last  conflict  with 
those  instincts  which  are  necessary  for  its  preser-  the  Romans,  let  loose  a  hare  she  had  concealed 
vation.    In  winter  he  chooses  a  form  exposed  to  in  her  bosom,  which,  taking  what  was  deemed 
the  south,  and  in  summer  to  the  north.    He  a  fortunate  course,  animated  the  soldiers  by  the 
-conceals  himself  among  vegetables  of  his  own  omen  of  an  easy  victory  over  a  timid  enemy, 
color.    Mr.  Fouilloux  says,  that  he  observed  a  Mr.  Kerr  mentions  two  varieties,  viz.  the  comu- 
hare,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn,  tus,  or  homed  hare ;  and  the  melinus,  or  yellow 
or  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  although  a  mile  dts-  hare.    The  former  he  suspects  to  be  fabulous, 
tant,  rise  from  her  seat,  swim  across  a  rivulet,  L.  variabilis,  the  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  has 
then  lie  down  among  the  bushes,  and  thus  evade  soft  hair,  which  in  summer  is  gray,  with  a  slight 
the  scent  of  the  dogs.    After  being  chased  for  two  mixture  of  black  and  tawny ;  the  ears  are  shorter, 
hours,  a  hare  will  sometimes  push  another  from  and  the  legs  more  slender  than  those  of  the  corn- 
its  form,  and  lie  down  in   it  himself.    When  mon  hare ;   the  tail  is  entirely  white,  even  in 
hard  pressed,  the  hare  will  mingle  with  a  flock  summer ;    and  the  feet  are  most  closely  and 
of  sheep,  rin  up  an  old  wall  and  conceal  him-  warmly  furred.      In    winter   the  whole    hair 
self  among  the  grass  on  the  top  of  it,  or  cross  a  changes  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  except  the  tips 
river  several  times  at  small  distances.    He  never  and  edges  of  the  ears,  which  remain  black,  as 
runs  against  the  wind,  or  straight  forward ;  but  well  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  on  which,  in  Siberia, 
constantly  doubles,  to  make  the  dogs  lose  their  the  fur  is  doubly  thick,  and  of  a  yellow  color, 
scent.    A  hare,  although  ever  so  of^n  pursued  It  is  less  than  the  common  species.    These  ant- 
by  the  dogs,  seldom  leaves  the  place  where  she  mals  inhabit  the  highest  Scottish  Alps,  Norway, 
was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  in  which  she  Lapland,  Russia,  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  the  banks 
usually  sits.    It  is  common  to  find  them  in  the  of  the  Wolga,  and  Hudson's  Bay.    In  Scotland 
same  place  next  day,  after  being  long  and  keenly  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  and 
chased  the  day  before.    The  females  are  more  never  descend  into  the  vales ;  nor  do  they  ever 
gross  than  the  males,  and  have  less  strength  and  mix  with  the  common  bare,  though  these  abound 
agility ;  they  are  likewise  more  timid,  and  never  in  the  neighbourhood.    They  do  not  run  last ; 
allow  the  dogs  to  approach  so  near  their  form  and  are  apt  to  take  shelter  in  clefts  of  rocks, 
before  rising  as  the  males.    They  likewise  prac-  They  a^e  easily  tamed,  and  are  very  frolicsome, 
tise  more  arts,  and  double  more  frequently  than  They  are  fond  of  honey  and  caraway  comfits, 
the  males.     Hares  are  found  almost  over  every  They  change  their  color  in  September ;  resume 
climate;  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  every  their  gray  coat  in  April ;  and  in  the  extreme  cold 
where  hunted,  the  species  never   diminishes,  of  Greenland  are  always  white.    Both  these  and 
They  propagate  in  their  first  year;  the  females  the  common  hares  abound  in  Siberia,  on  the 
go  with  young  about  thirty  days,  and  produce  Wolga,  and  in  the  Orenburg  goveramenL    The 
four  or  five  at  a  time ;  as  soon  as  they  have  one  never  changes  color :  the  other,  a  native  of 
brought  forth  they  again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  same  place,  constantly  assumes  the  white- 
the  male ;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  always  ness  of  the  snow  during  winter,  not  only  in  the 
pregnant.    The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open  at  open  air  and  in  a  state  of  liberty,  but,  as  expe- 
oirth ;  the  mother  suckles  them  about  twenty  riment  has  proved,  even  when  kept  tame,  and 
days,  after  which  they  separate  from  her  and  pro-  preserved  in  houses  in  the  stove-warmed  Apart- 
cure  their  own  food.    The  young  live  solitary,  ments,  in  which  it  experiences  the  same^Riges 
and  .Hake  forms  about  thirty  paces  distant  from  of  color  as  if  it  had  Jwelt  on  the  snowy  plains, 
eac'i  other.    On  finding  a  young  hare,  therefore,  — ^They  collect  together,  and  are  seen  in  troops 
one  may  almost  be  certain  of  flnding  several  of  500  or  600,  migrating  in  spring,  and  retunn 
oth^is  within  a  small  distance.    The  hare  is  not  ing  in  autumn,  in  search  of  subsistence.    In 
so  savage  as  his  manners  would  indicate.    He  winter  they  quit  the  lofty  hills,  the  south  boun- 
is  gentle,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  edu-  daries  of  Siberia,  and  seek  the  plains  and  wooded 
cation.    He  is  pretty  easily  tamed,  and  will  even  parts,  where  vegetables  abound ;  and  in  spring 
siiow  a  kind  of  attichroent  to  his  bene£utors ;  seek  again  the  mountainous  quarters.    The  flesh 
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of  the  rariable  hare,  in  its  white  state,  is  eices-    minister  of  Philip  III.    Twenty-three  miles  south 

sively  insipid.     There  have  been  several  in-  of  Burgos. 

stances  of  what  may  be  called  monsters  in  this  LERNA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town,  tern- 
species,  homed  hares,  having  excrescences  grow-  tory,  or  lake,  of  Argolis,  situated  on  the  confines 
ing  out  of  their  heads,  like  the  horns  of  the  of  Laconica.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  town  of 
roe-buck.  These  instances  have  occurred  in  Laconica,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis.  Pauisaiiias 
Saxony,  in  Denmark,  and  near  Astracan.  places  it  near  Temenium,  on  the  sea;  without 

L.  viscacia,  the  Peruvian  hare ;  the  viscachos,    adding  whether  it  is  a  town,  river,  or  lake.      Ac- 
or  vizcacha,  mentioned  by  Acosta  and  Feuille,    cording  to  Stiabo  it  is  a  lake,  situated  betweeo 

in  their  accounts  of  Peru,  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene.     If  there 

Pennant  nearly  allied  to  the  Cape  hare.    Feuille  was  a  town  of  this  name  it  seems  to  liave  stood 

says,  they  inhabit  the  colder  parts  of  Peru.  Their  towards  the  sea,  and  the  lake  to  have  heen  more 

hair  is  very  soft,  and  of  a  mouse  color ;  the  tail  inland.    Mela  calls  it  a  well  known  town  on  the 

is  pretty  long,  and  turns  up ;  and  the  ears  and  Sinus  Argolicus ;  and  Statius,  by  Lema,  seems 

whiskers  are  like  those  of  tlie  common  rabbit,  to  mean  something  more  than  a  lake.     The  lakc^ 

In  the  time  of  the  Incas  the  hair  was  spun,  and  however,  is  that  in  which,  according  to  Straho, 

woven  into  cloth,  which  was  so  fine  as  to  be  used  was  the  fabled  Hydra  of  Hercules,  and  therefore 

only  by  the  nobility.  called  Lema  Anguifera.   Statins.  Mr.  Lempriere 

LERCHEIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen-  calls  it  'a  country  of  Argolis  celebrated  for  a 

tandria  order,  and  monadelphia  class  of  plants:  grove  and  a  lake,  into  which  theDanaides  threw 

CAL.  five-toothed :  con.  funnel-shaped  and  quin-  the  heads  of  their  husbands.' 
quefid ;  there  are  five  anthers  sitting  on  the  tube        LERN.£A,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Lema,  in 

of  the  flrerm ;  there  is  one  style :  caps,  trilocular  honor  of  Proserpina,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus, 
and  poiyspermous.  LERNEA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  of 

LERE,  n.#.  &  o.  a.    Sax.  l»pe ;  Belg.  leere ;  the  order  of  vermes  mollusca,  the  characters  of 

Goth.  Iftr.    Doctrine;  lesson;  lore.    As  a  verb,  which  are,  that  the  body  fixes  itself  by  its  ten- 

to  learn  a  lesson.    Obsolete.  taenia,  is  oblong,  and  rather  tapering ;  there  are 

But  all  ther  home  harneis  and  other  gere  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and  the  tentaculaare  riiaped 

Was  in  sute  according  everichone,  like  arms. 

As  ye  have  herd  the  forsaid  tnimpets  were,  1 .  L.  asellina  has  a  lunated  body  and  cordated 

And  by  seming  they  were  nothing  to  Un  thorax,  and  inhabits  the  gills  of  the  codfish  and 

And  ther  guiding  they  did  so  manirly.  Chaucer.  ijng  of  the  northern  ocean. 

Ihe  kid.  piiymg  his  heaviness,  j.  L.  cyprmacea  has  four  tenlacula,  two  of 

Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress ;  ^^^^y^  ^  lunulated  at  the  top.    It  is  about  half 

And  also  who,  and  wheocc,  that  he  were,  ^     •  ^u  i  a  ^t  »u^  *kLi.».i.^  «r  ..  .....n 

Though  he  had  well  ycond  hi,  Ure,  »f  '"''*' J'"'?!,*"^  ""^  ^S^^'^'V^  f  *  "^J 

Thus  melled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  »^^  •  *«  ^<^y  »  funded,  of  a  pale  grayiA 

Spenur.  white,  glossy  on  the  surface,  and  somewhat  pel- 

LERIDA,  the  Ilerda  of  Lucan,  a  large  town  lucid  :  it  is  thrust  out  of  a  kind  of  coat  or  sheath, 

of  Catalonia,  Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  «  't  ''ere  at  the  base,  which  is  of  a  white  color 

Segre,  and  a  bishop's  see.     Ji  forms  a  long  and  a  thick  skin :  towards  the  other  extremity  of 

triangle,  and  is  situated  on  ihe  slope  of  a  hill,  the  body  there  are  three  obtuse  tubercles,  one  of 

but  the  streets  are   crooked,   narrow,   and  ill  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rest ;  the  mouth 

payed,  except  next  the  river,  where  there  is  a  »  situated  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there 

good  quay.    The  university  of  Lerida  was  for-  are  two  soft  and  fleshy  processes ;  and  near  these 

merly  in  great  repute,  but  was  suppressed  by  there  is  also  on  each  side  another  soft  process, 

Philip  V.    At  present,  however,  here  is  a  col-  ^^^^^  »  lunated  at  the  extremity.    It  is  found 

lege  supported  by  the  bishop,  and  a  school  for  ^^  the  sides  of  the  breani,  carp,  and  roach,  in 

young  ladies,  conducted   by  Franciscan  nuns.  ™*ny  of  o^r  ponds  and  rivers,  in  great  abun- 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  pa-  dance. 

lace  of  the  kings  of  Arragon.    The  modern  ca-        3.  L.  salmonea,  the  salmon  louse,  has  an  ovated 

thedral  has  been  erected  in  the  town,  but  the  ^ody,  cordated  thorax,  and  two  linear  arms  ap- 

original  one  stood  on  this  spot.    The  trade  of  proaching  nearly  to  each  other, 
the  place  is  confined  to  the  exportation  of  the        LERNICA,'  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of 

products  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins ;    but  now 

fertile,  and  beautifully  intersected  with  canals,  only  a  large  village,  seated  on  the  south  coast, 

Lerida  was  taken  by  the  Goths  and  Moors,  and  where  there  is  a  good  road,  and  a  small  fort  for 

was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  its  defence. 

under  the  latter.    Population   17,000.    Sixty-        LERNUTIUS  (John),  a  Latin  poet  of  the 

nine  miles  east  by  south  of  Saiagossa,and  ninety  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Bruges.    His  works 

west  by  north  of  Barcelona.  ^^^  published  by  Elzevir,  under  this  title:  Jani 

LERINS,  The,  two  small  islands  of  the  Me-  Lernutii  Basia,  Ocelli,  et  alia  Poemata.    He  died 

dilnrranean,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  France,  ^  1619. 

and  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Var.        LERO,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  two 

The  larger  is  called  St.  Marguerite,  the  'other  •™a^^  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  opposite  to 

St  Honorat.  Antipolis,  and  half  a  mile  distant  from  it  on  the 

LERMA,'  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  having  'OQth,    Now  called  St  Margaret,  over  against 

the  title  of  a  duchy,  in  the  province  of  Burgos,  Antibes. 

and  standing  on  the  river  Arlanza.     It  has  a        LERWICK,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of 

jnagDificent  castle,  built  by  the  duke  of  Lerma,  Shetland,  situated  in  the  island  called  Mainland. 
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At  ihe  north  end  there  is  a  regular  fort,  which    fertile  plains.    The  fisheries,  would  be  sufficient 
ivas  buill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who,  during    for  the  revival  of  industry,  commerce,  and  pros- 
his  first  war  with  the  Dutch,  sent  over  a  garri-    perity,  if  there  were  a  free  and  active  people  to 
son  of  300  men  under  colonel  William  Sinclair,    take  advantage  of  such  resources, 
a  native  of  Shetland ;  with  Milne,  an  architect.        Although  destitute  of  rivers,  the  soil  of  Myti- 
to  build  the  fort,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  can-    len^  is  watered  by  too  many  springs  to  be  diy ; 
nons  to  plant  upon  it  for  protection  of  the  coun-    and  agriculture  is  so  easy  here,  that  it  is  still 
Iry.    A  nouse  was  built  within  the  fort  to  lodge    almost  the  only  occupation  and  means  of  sub- 
00   men.     When  the  garrison  removed  they    sistence  for  the  inhabitants.    Their  dock-yards, 
carried  off  the  cannon ;  and  in  the  Dutch  war,    which  derive  their  materials  for  building  from 
which  followed  soon  after,  a  Dutch  frigate  came    the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  of  late 
into  Bressay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  house  in  the    Tery  nearly  abandoned, 
fort,  and  several  others  of  the  best  in  the  town.        Travellers  differ  as  to  the  population  of  this 
It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  invalids,    island.     According  to  Olivier  there  are  still 
and  serves  to  protect  the  north  entry  of  the  har-    30,000  Greeks,  and  as  many  Turks;  but  others 
bour.    About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town    do  not  reckon  them  so  many.     Every  Greek, 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  Danish  castles,    from  the  age  of  seven  years,  is  condemned  to  the 
The  parish  extends  about  sii  miles  along  the    caratch,  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  by  the  Turks 
coast,  but  at  no  point  is  more  than  one  in  breadth,    upon  Christians.  The  island  is  divided  into  two 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  for  the  most  part    dioceses ;  that  of  Methymn^  extends  over  the 
rocky  and  mountainous.    Immediately  upon  the    southern  part,  tod  derives  its  appellation  from 
shore,  however,  there  are  many  very  fine  arable    the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  now  a  poor  village 
fields,  the  soil  of  which,  though  light  and  sandy,    called  Molivo.  The  diocese  of  Mytilen^  has  for 
possesses  considerable  fertility.    Lerwick  is  go-    its  chief  place  the  capital  of  the  island,  Castro, 
vemed  by  a  bailie.  which  takes  its  name  from  the  strong  fort  built 

LESBIANS,  the  ancient  people  of  Lesbos,  near  it;  it  i)ccupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myti- 
They  were  so  debauched  and  dissipated  that  len^,  of  which  there  are  no  remains,  except  a 
Lesbian  was  often  used  to  signify  debauchery  and  few  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture, 
extravagance.  which  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  but  travellers  have 

LESBONAX,  a  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who    given  us  no  particular  account  of  them.    The 
flourished  in  the  first  century.    Two  of  his  ora-    capital  contains  about  6000  in|iabitants,  two- 
tions  are  inserted  in  Aldus's  edition  of  Ancient    thirds  of  whom  are  Turks,  besides  about  forty 
Orators ;    and  his  treatise   De  Figuris  Gram-    Jewish  families, 
maticis  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1739.  The  ancient  custom  of  this  island  bestows  the 

LESBOS,  or  Mytilen^,  an  island  in  the  family  inheritance  with  the  paternal  mansion 
Archipelago,  to  the  south-west  of  the  gulf  of  upon  the  eldest  son ;  'the  bishop  of  Mytilen^ 
Adramyttium,  now  called  Adramiti,  in  kt.  39°  has,  however,  recently  modified  in  his  diocese 
12'  N.,  and  long.  23°  50*  E.  The  Turks  are  the  this  usage,  more  singular  than  it  is  useful,  and 
roasters  of  it,  and,  as  usual,  the  monuments  of  which  originated  in  the  time  when  the  men  were 
antiquity  are  fast  crumbling  to  the  dust,  the  devoted  to  maritime  occupations, 
original  inhabitants  disappearing,  and  even  vege-  LESC AILLE  (Katharine),  sumamed  the  Sap- 
tation  itself  seeming  to  wither.  When  Lesbos  was  t>ho  of  Holland,  and  the  tenth  muse,  died  m 
free  it  inspired  Alceus  and  Sappho,  and  the  1711.  A  collection  of  her  poems  has  been 
genius  of  music  and  lyric  poetry  was  peculiar  to  printed,  in  which  are  the  trageaies  of  Genseric, 
the  Lesbians,  who  had  so  refined  upon  the  plea-  Wenceslaus,  Herod  and  Mariamne,  Hercules 
sures  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  they«liad  and  Dejanira,  Nicomedes,  Ariadne,  Cassandra, 
fallen  into  effeminate  softness.  That  fine  climate,    &c. 

to  the  influence  of  which  Hippocrates  attributed  LESGHlSTAN,  a  narrow  but  long  slip  of 
the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  must  have  been  territory  in  the  Caucasus,  forming  the  north- 
altered  through  want  of  the  cultivation  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Georgia.  To  the  north  it  has 
soil ;  for  we  are  told  that  there  are  now  whole  Circassia,  and  to  tlie  east  Daghestan.  It  is  chiefly 
villages  inhabited  by  leprous  persons.  composed  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  great 

The  native  richness  of  the  land,  however,  still  range  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  top  of  which  many 
struggles  with  some  success  against  the  stupid  of  die  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  built,  and 
indifference  of  its  masters.  Woods  of  olive  along  the  edge  of  some  of  the  most  tremendous 
trees  overshadow  part  of  the  island,  without  precipices.  The  Lesghis  consist  almost  entirely 
requiring  any  cultivation:  they  surround  the  of  hordes  of  robbers  of  the  most  desperate  cha- 
bay,  which  from  these  woods  has  taken  the  name  racter.  Secure  in  their  inaccessible  anodes,  they 
of  the  bay  or  port  of  the  Olive  trees,  and  is  set  all  laws  and  all  attack  at  defiance,  and  carry 
capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  It  lies  on  off  at  pleasure  the  flocks,  and  even  the  inhabi- 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  is  tants  of  the  neighl>ourlng  regions  on  their  swift 
also  another  extensive  bay  or  lake  in  the  centre  coursers.  Shah  Nadir  friiled  to  subdue  them ; 
of  the  island.  Lesbos  still  produces  excellent  and  it  is  a  Persian  proverb,  that  no  prince  who 
figs,  and,  if  we  cannot  now  nnd  the  wine  once  is  not  mad  will  make  war  against  them.  Tliey^ 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  wear  a  light  Tartar  dress,  and  go  armed  with  a 
it  is  because  they  know  not,  or  do  not  care,  how  gun,  pistols,  dagger,  and  sabre.  They  carry  in 
to  prepare  it ;  the  grapes  are  still  delicious ;  as  their  expeditions  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of 
are  also  some  other  fruits.  There  are  fine  pastor-  provisions  in  bottles  of  goat  skins ;  when  reduced 
ages,  forests  abounding  in  wood  for  building,  and    to  the  last  extremity  they  have  been  known  to 
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cast  lots,  and  sacrifice  one  of  their  company  to  when  but  a  youth.  He  was  aoon  after  created 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  rest.  It  is  also  common  LL.  D.;  but,  being  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
for  them  to  hire  themselves  out  U>  fight  the  bat-  study  of  divihity,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
lies  of  their  neighbours^  at  the  rate  of  twelve  became  priest  of  Une.  When  the  reforroatioD 
roubles  for  a  campaign  of  three  months.  Their  began  to  spread  in  Scotland,  Or.  Leslie,  in  t660, 
women  are  said  to  be  of  superior  beauty,  and  to  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  as  a  principal 
brin^  a  higher  price  in  the  market  of  Coustanii-  advocate  for  the  Romish  church,  and  was  afier- 
nople  than  those  belonging  to  any  other  of  these  wards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 
tribes.  The  Mahommedan  is  the  prevailing  gion,  to  condole  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots  on 
religion ;  but  some  of  them  are  still  Pagans,  and  the  death  of  her  husband  the  king  of  France,  and 
adore  the  sun,  moon,  trees,  and  *-ivers.  There  is  to  invite  her  to  return  to  her  native  dominions, 
a  remarkable  diversity  in  their  language,  which  Accordingly,  they  embarked  together  at  Calais, 
is  said  to  have  eight  very  distinct  dialects.  in  1561,  and  lauded  at  Leitb.     She  immediately 

LESION AU,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  made  him  one  of  her  privy  council,  and  a  senator 
France,  department  of  the  Aude.  Population  of  the  college  of  justice.  In  1564  he  was  made 
1500.     Eleven  miles  west  of  Narbonne.  abbot  of  Lindores ;  and,  on  the  de»  th  of  Sinclair, 

LESINA,  or  Lezina,  the  ancient  Pharos  or  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ross.  The  in- 
Pharia,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south  fiueuce  derived  from  these  accumulated  honors 
co&st  of  Austrian  Dalmatian  lying  between  the  he  exerted  for  the  good  of  his  country.  To  him 
islands  of  Brazzola,  Durzola,  and  Sabioncello.  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  its 
It  is  about  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  fourteen  laws,  commonly  called  The  Black  Acts  of  Par- 
broad,  and  is  fruitfiil  in  wine,  olives,  and  rose-  liament,  from  the  Saxon  character  in  which  they 
mary,  of  which  a  distilled  liquor  is  produced,  were  printed.  At  his  desire  the  revision  and 
Population  14,000.  collection  of  them  were  committed  to  the  great 

LESKEARD,  a  large  and  well  built  town  of   officers  of  the  crown.    In  1568  queen  Maxy  hav- 
Cornwall,  which  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia-   ing  fled  to  England  for  refuge,  and  being  detadn- 
ment  since  the  23d  of  Edwam  I.  It  had  formerly    ed  a  prisoner,  queen  Elizabeth  appointed  com- 
a  castle,  now  in  ruins.    It  has  the  greatest  mar-    missioners  at  York  to  examine  into  the  dbpote 
ket  in  Cornwall.    It  was  first  incorporated  by    between  Mary  and  her  subjects.   These  commis- 
Edward  earl  of  Cornwall ;  afterwards  by  Richard    sinners  were  met  by  others  from  the  queen  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  privileges  from    Scots.    The  bishop  of  Ross  was  of  the  number,     / 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.    Queen   Elizabeth    and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  loytd  mistress  with 
granted  it  a  charter ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a    great  energy,  though  without  success.     Mary,      i 
mayor  and  burgesses,  with  power  to  purchase    disappointed  in  her  expectations  from  the  coo- 
lands,  &c.    It  has  a  handsome  town-hall  built    ference  at  York,  sent  the  bishop  ambassador  to 
on  stone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a  clock    Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  attention  to  his  com- 
with  four  dials  that  cost  nearly  £200.    It  has  a    plaints*    He  then  began  to  negociate  a  marriage 
large  church,  three  meeting-houses,  an  eminent    between  his  royal  mistress  end  the  duke  of  Nor- 
free-school,  and  a  curious  conduit.  The  adjacent    folk  ;  which  negociation  proved  fatal  to  the  duke, 
commons  feed  multitudes  of  sheep.      It  has  a    and  was  the  cause  of  Leslie's  being  sent  to  the 
market  on  Saturday,  and  a  very  great  trade  in    Tower.    In  1573  he  was  banished  the  kingdom, 
the  various  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture,    and   retired  to  Holland.     The  two  following 
Spinning  has  been  of  late  encouraged  by  the    years  he  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours,  to  engage 
clothiers  of  Devonshire.  On  the  hills  of  Leskeard    the  powers  of  Europe  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
are  many  tin-mines ;   the  metal  obtained  from    queen.     His  last  application  was  to  the  popei 
which  is  cast  into  blocks  at  the  blowing- houses,    but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth  bad  no 
and,  this  being  one  of  the  stannary  towns,  it  is    less  weignt  with  his  holiness  than  with  the  other 
sent  hither  to  be  coined.  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.     Finding  ill 

LESLIE  (Charles),  an  Irish  divine,  and  a  his  personal  applications  ineffectual,  be  had  re- 
zealous  protestant;  who,  being  attached  to  the  course  to  his  pen  in  queen  Mary's  vindication; 
bouse  ot  Stuart,  lel^  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  but  Elizabeth  s  ultima  ratio  regum  was  too  po- 
pretender  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  resided  with  him  tent  for  all  his  arguments.  Bishop  Leslie,  duiing 
till  near  the  time  of  his  death;  endeavouring  to  his  exile,  was  made  coadj»stc7  to  the  archbisb^ 
convert  him,  but  without  effect  He  died  in  of  Rouen.  He  was  at  Brussels  when  he  received 
1722.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  Short  and  the  account  of  queen  Mary's  execution  ;  and  im- 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists.  2.  A  Short  and  mediately  entered  the  convent  of  Guirtenibei]f 
Easy  Method  with  the  Jews.  3.  The  Snake  in  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in  159G.  Danng 
the  Grass.  4.  Hereditary  Right  to  the  Crown  the  long  captivity  of  Mary  he  wrote  his  History 
of  England  asserted.  5.  The  Socinian  contro-  of  ScoUand,  and  other  works.  His  Vdov^I^o^ 
versy  discussed.  6.  The  Rehearsals,  a  periodical  and  judgment  as  an  historian  are  equally  to  be 
paper  in  6  vols,  large  12mo.  7.  The  Charge  of  recommended.  His  other  works  are,  1.  Affl^cU 
Socio  ianisra  against  Dr.  Tillotson  considered;  Animi  Consolatione8,&c.,  composed  for  the  con- 
and  many  others.  All  his  theological  pieces,  solation  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  De  Oridn^ 
except  the  last,  were  collected  and  published  by  Morbis,  etOestis  Scotorum.  3.  DeTituloet  Jure 
himself,  in  2  vols,  folio.  serenissimse  Manx  Scotorum  regins,  quo  iegD> 

Leslie  (Jodn),  bishop  of  Ross  in  Scotland,  the  Anglis  successionem  sibi  justi  vindicat  ^' 
son  of  Gavin  Leslie,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bomr  Panenesls  ad  Anglos  et  Scotos.  5.  De  IH"*J* 
in  1526,  and  educated  at  the  universiiy  of  Aber-  Feminarum  in  republ.  administranda,  &c.  ^' 
decn ;  of  which  diocese  he  was  made  official,    Oratio  ad  reginam  Elizabeth.^m  pro  liberutc 
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Impetranda.     7.  Parsnesis  ad  Nobilitatem  Po-  fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  eartbquaket  into 

fulumque  Scoticum.      8.  An  Account  of  his  caverns  that  are  under  them.      "                Bumgt, 

roceedings   during  his  Embassy  in  England  Tis  test  to  conquer,  than  to  make  wars  cease, 

from   1568  to  1572;  MS.  Oxon.     9.  Apology  And,  without  fighUng,  awe  the  world  to  p^ 

for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  conceming  the  Duke  of  ^             ,         <.u     u         *    •     u     u    ••^.*. 

Norfolk;     MS.    Oxon.      10.   Several  letters,  .  S^^if'^y^TLf  J^        '^^^ 

l^^o      '                                                                ^  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  dnv- 

^              ,  .      r  t    ^         ,.  ^.       .  .     .    «        ,  ing  it  into  many  channels.                              South. 

Leslie   (sir  John),  a  distinguished   Scotch  ^, .   ,v   *   r.     /       u  *        u-     •  *        u  •  j 

chemist,  mathematician,  and  natural  philosopher,  ^^^^  '^^*  ^f  '*°**^  ^^^  ^»"  \"^  ~^**  '^^' 

e      *     c     ^      I    x^'t        •     •    .l'^ti   •    ^  .   '  cencies  as  are  Uutntng  to  his  reputation,  and  is 

professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  ^^^          ^  ^  ,,,^„  i^  ^  ^^^  characters. 

of  Edinburgh,  author   of  numerous   scientific  '^                                 Addium't  Speetaior, 
works  of  great  value.     Among  them  are,  An  The  Uu  they  themselves  want  from  others,  they 
Inquiry  into  the   Nature   and  Propagation  of  will  be  (eu  careful  to  supply  the  necessitiet  of  the 
Heat;    Elements    of   Geometry,    Geometrical  indigent.                                                Smalridge. 
Analysis^  and  Plane  Trigonometry ;  Account  of  Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish ;  they  were 
Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the  ''ot  much  wiser  than  the  leu  pretending  multitude. 
Relation  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture ;  Philovo.  ^                                             ^^*^  ^»  ^^'*^'' 
phy   of   Arithmetic;    and    various    papers   in  ^  Any  heat  promotes  the  ascent  of  mineiaJ  matter, 
scientific  journals.    He  has  likewise  invented  ^"t  more  specially  of  that  which  is  subtile,  and  is 
several  curious  and  valuable  philosophical  in-  ~^««»tly  moveable  more  easUy.  and  wi  A  aW 
struments.    His  differential  thermometer  is  an  P°st.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  m  mii 
important  acquisiuon  to  physics.    His  election  conspired  to  teiiea  it.               Xtt€r6ury',  ftmumi. 
to  the  professorship,  for  which  he  was  a  candi-  Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy  in 
date,  did  not  succeed  without  a  violent  alterca-  the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  iumn  his  punishment, 
tion  between  the  members  of  the  University,  Calamy**  Semunu, 
and  some  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Scot-  The  laiver  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
land,  who  opposed  Leslie  on  account,  as  they  1*he  new-tallen  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams, 
alleged,  of  his  being  a  sceptic  in  religious  mat-  Popt. 
ters.    Leslie  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  --,^*P?y»  ^^  *»*PPy  »*^'  "^^  might  have  proved, 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  ^^Jt^  ^beautiful,  or  leu  beloved.              Id. 
Encyclop«dia     Britannica.      rte     author    of  Who  builds  on  i«,  than  an  immortal  basl^ 
PeteVs  Ltters  says :    "  He  (Leslie)  is  a  very  ^"""^  "  ^  "•^'  '^''^^^  ^  J^^*  ^  ^J^ 
fat,  heavy  figure  of  a  man,  .without  much  more  xhc  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
appearance  of  strength  than  of  activity  ;   and  Act  wiUiout  aim,  think  litS,  and  feel  leu, 
yet  by  no  means  a  slothful  looking  person.    His  And  no  where,  but  in  feigned  Arcadian  scenes, 
face  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pro.  Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means, 
nounce  to  be  merely  a  coarse  one,  but  in  which,  Cowper. 
once  informed  to  whom  it  belongs,  you  are  at  An  unnatural  parent  is  a  character  that  raises  not 
no  loss  to  discover  a  thousand  marks  of  vigorous  ^nlv  disapprobation  but  horror ;  nor  leu  odious  is  an 
intellect,  and  fancy  loo.     Of  this  last  quality,  '"idutiful  child :  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
indeed,  his  eyes  are,  at  limes,  full  to  overflow-  ^^^  ^i***®  ^f'  »;*^«  more  det^toble.      Beattie. 
ing.     In  the  midst  of  the  sombre  gravity  of  his  .  ^JT^  '""*  '^^  his  slender  stock ; 
usual  look  there  are  always  littl^^^^^^^^  ^h^Xt or;i^on^i3  SIS^, 
thusiasm  breaking  through  the  cloud ;  and,  in  ^^^  far  leu  oV  inquietude 
this  respect,  he  forms  a  striking  Contrast  to  the  xhan  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would.       Byron. 
calm,   tranquil   uniformity   of   Play  fair's   phy- 
siognomy and  deportment."     He  died  on  the  LES'SON,  n.  i.&v.n.   Belg.  few ;  Fr.  fcfon  ; 
3rd  of  November,  1833,  in  the  sixty-sixih  year  Lat.  fccfir).  See  Lection.  Any  thing  read  or  pro- 
of his  age.  nounced  before  a  teacher;  precepts;  lecture; 
LESS,  «<§.,  fi.  i.  &  adv. }     Sax.  leap.     Com-  opinion  inculcated ;  a  portion  of  Scripture  read 
Less'en,  v.  fl. &  w.  n.       >  parative    of    little ;  "*  ^»^»ne  service :  as  a  verb,  to  teach ;  instruct. 
Less'er,  adj.  &  adv,       )  not  so  much ;  in  a  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
lower  or  smaller  degree  :  to  lessen  is  to  make  teach  her  not  an  evil  leuen  against  thyself, 
smaller  or  less ;  diminish;  degrade;  deprive  of  Ecclu*.  ix.l. 
dimensions,  power,  dignity,  or  esteem  ;  to  grow  Th»  <iay*»  ensample  hath  this  lenen  dear 

less ;  shrink  :  lesser,  *a  barbarous  corruption  of  S«P  V*^*®°  '°  "*>  heart  with  iron  pen. 

l^^*                                                          ^  That  bliss  may  not  abide  in  sute  of  mortal  men. 

^^  Faerie  Queene. 

m,             .            .  ^^.  ***^*  Notwithsunding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 

To  leuen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves  i^„^  ^  happily  destitute  ;  yet,  Uuom  being  free 

To  manifest  the  more  thy  mi^ht.            MiUon.  from  some  inconvenicncies  whereunto  sermons  are 

All  government  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  girong  ™o**  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less  tak«, 

or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  thst  govern  than   in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which  be- 

Is  seen  to  letsen  or  increase.                            Temple.  tokeneth  pre-eminence.                                  Hooker. 

Yet  could  he  not  hi.  closing  eye.  withdr.w.  -,  ^^"^ '''  ^^^^<^^'  ^  <*»  <^«°i^«  ^^ 

Though  leu  and  leu  of  Emily  he  saw.       Dryden.  ^o  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parU  of  the  earth,  Well  hast  thou  Uuoned  us,  this  shall  we  do. 

grow  Uuer  and  leuer  from  age  to  age :  sometimes  Sliaktpeare. 

the  roots  of  them  arc  weakened  by  sabtcRaneons  Those  good  laws  were  like  good  leuo^s  set  for  a 
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flato  out  of  tune ;  of  which  Usumt  little  use  can  bo         Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their 
made,  till  the  date  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on.  And  that  too,  if  the  teaor  please,  must  ceaae. 

DattUs  on  Iniand.  XMoiAan. 

The  pleasaocc  of  numbers  U,  that  rudenett  and        If  ^  ^^^  *}»«  $^^^  ^  a  layman,  tlie  tenant 

barbarism  might  the  better  taste  and  digest  th«  fci-  »«»t  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  Ticar.  and  the  great 

Miu  of  civiUty.  Ptaeham.  tithes  to  the  Umar,  Ajfhfe  •  P^^rergam. 

1  but  repeat  that  (own  A  lease  which  isonlyTOidable.  and  not  abcolntefcr 

Which  1  have  learned  from  thee.  void,  must  be  made  roid  by  the  Unor  hj  re-«Atxy. 

Denham*t  Sophy,  ^  TomdJH. 

She  would  give  her  a  Wn  for  walking  so  late,        ^^y^^',"^'  •  ^^  .i^'   l^^J.  (eorresponding 

that  should  male  her  keep  within  doors  for  one  fort-  "^'^^  f^«  ^at  imma),  that  not ;  for  fear  that,  ex- 

night.  Sidney.  pressing  care  to  prevent  a  thing:  o*"  event  ,  ^p- 

Childxen  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  Ut9oned  penmg. 
into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice.  But  I  drede,  Uit  as  the  serpent  disaeynyde  eue 

L'lAtrange's  Fables,  with  his  sutil  fraude,  so  ghoure  wittis  ben  compt 

Meditotion  here  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^°'"  ^^  ^^  '^^^^"T^i^^^"  j^  ^^ 
Ma>  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart        «_*_»•        u  'u*  "j'-.'Ji 

May  give  a  uwful  U^on  to  the  head.  ,  f  ?!*7  »'T*,J"  'I;^^?k    ™.^.  "^L^u      "T^J 

AnI  LBarning  wUer  grow  without  hi.  book,.  *«  ''  ~  '^'"^  ««««*•   '^°  ^^  bro^  .hooM 

°  ^  r,^,^  seem  vile.  I>eut.  xjtv. 

^'^^'  Leet  they  faint. 
What  were  we,                     j^^  ^^  g|^  sentence  rigoroosly  tuved. 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived !    He  died  in  giving                   All  terror  hide.  MUton^ 
Rome  liberW,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson —                                                                  Qo^  doubt 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul                            Pursues  me  still,  fert  all!  cannot  die. 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time,                 j^  j^at  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state                  which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
Turns  servile.                                             Byron.          With  this  corporeal  clod.  U, 
Lessons,  among  ecclesiastical  writers.     In  the        King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corps,  U$t  it 
ancient  church  reading  the  Scriptures  was  part  might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
of  the  service  of  the  catechumens ;    at  which  all                                                                    AddUm. 
persons  were  allowed  to  be  present,  to  obtain  in-        L'ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger),  a  noted  writer  in 
struction.    The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  the  seventeenth  century,  descended  from  an  an- 
of  lessons,  proceeds  as  follows :  for  the  first  les-  cient  family  in  Norfolk,  where  he  vras  bom  in 
son,  on  ordinary  days,  she  directs  to  begin  at  the  1616.     Having  in  1644  obtained  a  commission 
beginning  of  the  year  with  Genesis,  and  so  con-  from  king  Charles  I.  for  reducing  Lynn  in  Nor- 
tinue  on,  till  the  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  are  folk,  then  in  possession  of  the  parliament,  his 
read  over;  only  omitting  the  Chronicles,  which  design  was  discovered,  and  his  person   seized, 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the  books  of  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall  in 
Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  particular  chapters  London,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  spy ;  but 
in  other  books,  because  they  contain  either  names  was  reprieved,  and  continued  in   Newgate  for 
of  persons,  or  places,  or  other  matters  less  profits  some  time.     He  afterwards  went  beyond  sea  ; 
able  to  ordinary  readers.  The  course  of  the  first  and  in  August  1653  returned  to  England,  where 
lessons  for  Sundays  is  regulated  after  a  different  he  applied  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and,  having  once 
manner.    From  Advent  to  Septuagesima  Sun-  played  before  him  on  the  bass-viol,  be  was  by 
day  some  particular  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  ap-  some  nicknamed  Oliver's  fiddler.     Being  a  man 
pointed  to  be  read,  because  that  book  contains  of  talent,  but  in  narrow  circumstances,  he  set  op 
the  clearest  prophecies  concerning  Christ  Upon  a  newspaper,  entitled  The  Public  Intelligencer, 
Septuagesima  Sunday  Genesis  is  begun,  because  in  1663 ;  but  gave  it  up  upon  the  publication  of 
that  book,  which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  first  London  gazette  in  1665,  baring  been 
the  severe  judgment  of  God  inflicted  on  the  allowed,  however,  a  sum  of  money  by  govern- 
world  for  sin,  best  suits  with  a  time  of  repentance  ment.    Some  time  after  the  Popi^  plo^  when 
and  mortification.    AAer  Genesis,  follow  chap-  the  Tories  began  to  gain  the  ascendant,  he,  in  a 
ten  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  paper  called  the  Observator,  became  a  lealous 
they  lie  in  order;  only  on  festival  Sundays,  such  champion  for  (hem.    He  was  afterwards  knight- 
as  Easter,  Whitsunday,  &c.,  the  particular  his-  ed,  and  served  in  the  parliament  called  bv  James 
tory  relating  to  these  days  is  appointed  to  be  II.  in  1685.     He  continued  licenseer  of  the  press 
read  ;  and  on  the  saints' days  the  church  appoints  till  king  William's  accession,  iu  whose  reign  he 
lessons  out  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Eccle-  met  with  some  trouble  as  a  disaffected  person. 
siasticus,&c.,  as  containing  excellent  instructions  He  published  many  political  tracts,  and  trans- 
for  the  conduct  of  life.   As  to  the  second  lessons,  latea  several  works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
the  church  observes  tbe  same  course  both  on  Spanish ;  viz.  Josephus's  works,  Cicero's  Offices, 
Sundays  and  week  days ;  reading  the  gospels  Seneca's  Morals,  Erasmus's  Colloquies,  Msopy 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  tbe  morning,  and  Fables,  and  Bonas's  Guide   to  Eternity,    aia 
the  Epistles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  style  has  been  variously  represented ;    his  lao' 
stand  in  the  New  Testament :    excepting  on  guage  being  esteemed  by  some  easy  and  humor- 
saints'  days  and  holy  days,  when  sucn  lessons  ous,  while  others  reckon  it  low  and  grovelling, 
are  appointed  as  either  explain  the  mystery,  re-        LET.    Sax.  Istan ;    Goth,  ieta ;  Swed.  latu ; 
late  the  history,  or  enforce  the  example.  Belg.  UuUan.    To  permit ;  admit;  allow;  suffer; 
LES'SOR,  n.  «.      From  lease.    He  who  dis-  leave;  relinquish;  drop:  used  as  a  sign  of  ex- 
poses of  :a']d  or  other  property  by  lease.  treating,  exhorting,  and  commanding,  as  Met  me 
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^o;  *  'let  us  go;  *  Met  him  go : '  also  to  lend  or 
put  out  on  hire ;  grant  to  a  tenant ;  free  from 
obstruction  or  confinement;  discharge  (taking 
off  intensively). 

The  seventh  year  thou  thalt  Utt  it  reat,  and  lie 
rill.  £»NiiM. 

tgt  me  die  with  the  Philistines.    Judget, 
She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window. 

Jothua, 
The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
-wvater.  Proverbi  zvii.  14. 

Solomon  had  a  yineyard  at  Baal  Hamon ;  he  Ut 
the  vineyard  unto  keepers.  Canticlet  viii.  11. 

And  cnrteis,  as  a  man  of  your  estat. 
In  compagnie  we  wiln  have  no  debet : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  Ut  the  Sompnoor  be. 
Nay,  quod  the  Sompnour,  kt  him  say  by  me 
What  so  him  list.  Chaucer.  Cant.  TaUi, 

Let  reason  teach  impossilnlity  in  any  thing,  and 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go.  Hooker, 

Roscetes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise  some  tu- 
miUt,  and  iet  him  in.  KnoUes, 

Let  us  seek  oui  some  desolate  shade. 

Shaktpeare. 
They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  Ut  alone 
The'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Id. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle.      Id. 

Lei  in  your  king,  whose  laboured  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.        Id. 
As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruits,  so  doth  Utting 
plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting  fortA 
tears.  Bacon. 

Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  sdom  ; 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me ; 
It  strikes  thought  inward^ —  Young,' 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  he,  let  be  your  strife  and  doubt. 

Fairfax. 
Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  Ut 
'the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  ceititin. 

Buhop  Sanderson, 
The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  religion, 
the  more  easy  we  are  to  lit  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
iDnocent.  Taylor. 

To  give  a  period  to  my  life,  and  to  his  fears, 
you're  welcome ;  here's  a  throat,  a  heart  or  any  other 
part,  ready  to  Ui  in  death,  and  receive  his  commands. 

DenAom. 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
^      And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 

Efieminately  vanquished  ?        Milion*9  Agonietee, 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

Milton, 
(Persons)  who  have  a  conscience,  but  are  shy  of 
disclosing  it,  or  Utting  it  take  air,  and  vralk  in  open 
day-light,  confining  it  as  a  criminal  to  close  restraint 
or  obscure  retirement.  Barrow, 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't. 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  Ut  you  out,  Hudibnu, 
Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  Ut  loose 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  Sidney, 

The  Utting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
but  e  large  our  hearts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded.  BoyU, 

Let  iDB  alone  io  accuse  him  afterwards. 

Dryden, 
On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  withered  all  their  stren^h  before  he  spoke ; 
Back  on  your  lives,  Ut  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
AnU  /4tf  my  vengeance  take  the  destined  way.     U, 


But  one  submissive  word  which  jou  Ut  fall. 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Id. 
Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a  pic- 
ture, as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  subject : 
vre  may  call  them  figures  to  be  Ut.  Id, 

This  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone: 
he  is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. 

Loehe. 
One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one  thing, 
so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  Uts  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration.  Id. 

They  should  s^cak  properly  and  correctly,  whereby 
they  may  Ut  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds 
the  more  easily.  Jd. 

You  must  Ut  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempenng  it.  Moxon*»  Mechanieal  Esereisei.. 

Sue  Ut  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man. 

TatUr. 
It  is  the  key  that  Uts  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there. 

South*s  Sermons. 
Nestor,  do  not  Ut  us  ahne  till  you  have  shortened 
our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  antient  standard. 

Addison. 
He  was  Ut  loose  amone  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carrv  a  gun. 

id.  Spectator, 
There  are  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  or  miracles,  with  inscriptions, 
that  Ut  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the  person 
represented.  Addison. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity  of 
the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  spftngs  and  reservoira 
among  their  works.  Id. 

We  must  not  Ut  go  manifest  truths,  because  we 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them.      Collier. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aaua  fortis  being  poured 
upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lean,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  Uts  go  the  mercury.  Newton's  Opticks. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as  a 
piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm. 

Rogers. 
Hippocrates  Ut  great  quantities  of  blood,  and  opened 
several  veins  at  a  time.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

O'er  golden  sands  Ut  rich  Pactolus  flow. 
Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  bom. 
And  realms  commandea  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Popfi, 
From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  Ut  dome 
to  bis  traditional  poverty.  Id, 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  Utting  their 
lands  for  above  the  term  of  twenty  years.        Swift. 

Charging  lAy  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the  air. 

Id. 
Here  Ut  me  sit« 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

TnomsoUa 
Life's  a  debtor  to  the  grave ; 
Dark  lattice !  Utting  in  eternal  day.      Young. 

Let,  v.  a.y  v.  n.  8c  n.  t.  Sax.  letxan :  Goth. 
ktta;  Belg.  leiteu.  To  hinder;  obstruct;  op- 
pose :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  forbear ;  desist ;  with- 
nold  one's  self.  'To  let,  when  it  signifies  to 
permit  or  leave,  has  let  in  the  preterite  and  part, 
passive ;  but,  when  it  signifies  to  hinder,  it  hat 
letted ;  as, '  many  things  have  letted  me.'  As  a 
noun,  it  signifies  hindrance;  obstacle;  impedi- 
ment. 

Wherefore  do  ye  Ut  the  people  from  their  works? 
go  you  unto  your  burdens.  Esodue  v.  4. 
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1  will  woA,  and  who  will  let  iti      /ta.  zliii.  11. 
The  myitexy  of  iniquitj  doth  already  work ;  only 
he  who  now  litteth  wul  Let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  2  Theu, 

And  in  the  goth  withouten  lenger  Utte, 
And  to  the  markis  she  hire  fader  sette. 

Chaucer,  CarU.  Talet, 
Just  judge,  two  lets  remove;  that,  free  from  dread, 
I  may  oefore  thy  high  tribunal  plead.  Sandys, 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity ! 

Faerie  Queefie. 
To  glorify  him  in  all  things  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed ; 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian, 
or  any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  iei  or  hin- 
dered. Hooker, 
The  secret  leta  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Id. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
iet  to  counsel  the  king.  firirnn. 

Solyman  without  let  presented  his  army  before  the 
city  of  Belgrade.        Knolleis  Hittory  of  the  Turks, 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  1  been  consul ; 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let.   Ben  Joneon'i  Catiline, 

Whosoever  seeks  the  land  of  promise,  shall  find 
mauY  Uti.  Bp,  HaU. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their  ob- 
jects :  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and  the 
torments  of  conscience.  Sidney, 

And  now,  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged  desire. 

Thyden, 
To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin,  add  the  ex- 
ternal opportunities  ana  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  ana  temovinff  all  lete  and  rubs  out  of  the  vray, 
and  r«aung  the  patn  of  destruction  plain  before  the 
sinner's  face ,  so  that  he  may  run  his  course  freely. 

Souih. 
LETHAR'GIC.fld;.  ^      Fr.  lethargic,  Utar- 
Lethar'gicness,ii.j.  (gU;  Ital.  tethargio,  le~ 
Letb'argy,  n.  t.         ^  targo ;  Span,  and  Port 
Lc'trb.  Jietargia;   Lat.   lethar- 

giOf  kthargtu  ;  Or.  Xfyf^apyoc,  Xi}0i},  as  Parkhurst 
and  Minsheu  suggest,  from  the  Ileb.  CkS,  to 
hide.    Drowsy;  morbid ;  sleepy  through  disease, 
or  unnaturally :  lethargicness,  and  lethargy,  both 
signify  morbid  drowsiness:  lethe,  oblivion;  an 
oblivious  drauffht.    See  below. 
I  wold  make  invocacion. 
With  devoute  speciall  devocion. 
Unto  the  god  or  Sl^  anone. 
That  dwellith  in  a  cave  of  stone. 
Upon  a  streme  that  cometh  fro  Lete, 

Chaucer,  Haute  of  Fame, 
The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lethe,  Shdkspeare, 

The  Uihargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  j 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Jd. 

His  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethAigied.  Id,  King  Lear, 

A  grain  of  dory  mizt  with  humbleness. 
Cures  both  a  fever,  and  lethargiekneu,     Herbert, 
Though  his  eye  is  open,  as  the  morning's. 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures  ;  yet,  so  fast  a  lethargy 
Has  seized  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and  dan- 
gers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.  DenhaviCe  Sophy. 

Jjethe,  the  liver  of  oblivion,  rolls 
His  watery  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.  Milim, 


As  sharp  physic  to  cure  public  or  private  distcn- 
pers  ;  as  an  instrument  of  rousing  u3  out  of  our  sin- 
ful lethargies.  Barm. 

When  I  behold  a  fashionable  set  out  in  all  its 
magniiicenoe,  I  fancy  that  1  see  gouts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethargies^  with  other  innumerable  distem- 
pers, lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  disbes. 

Additon, 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy  ;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it,  but  by  one  that 
would  cry  mightily.  Atterburg, 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as  u 
apoplexy  from  a  phlegmatick  case,  such  being  the 
couiititution  of  the  lethargiek.       A  rbmihnot  on  Diet. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  uns.  niJ 
they  awake  from  the  lethargiek  sleep*  and  arise  from 
so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state. 

Hammond's  FtendamentcU. 
And  therefore  all  fools,  and  distracted  persons, 
and  children,  and  lethargieai  and  apoplectical  people, 
or  that  are  any  ways  senseless  and  incapable  of  hu- 
man and  reasonable  acts,  are  to  be  assisted  only  by 
prayers.  Paitg. 

Away !  away !  my  early  dream 

Remembrance  ne\'er  must  awake  : 
Oh !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart  be  still,  or  break.     Byron, 

Lethe,  in  ancient  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell,  signiiytng  oblivion  or  forgetfulness ;  its 
waters  having,  according  to  the  poetic  fictions  of  the 
priests,  the  power  of  making  those  who  drank  of 
them  to  forget  every  thing  past. 

LETI  (Gregory),  an  eminent  Italian  writer, 
bom  in  Milan  in  1630,  and  who  studied  under 
the  Jesuits  at  Cosenza,  and  was  afterward  sent 
by  an  uncle  to  Rome,  who  wished  him  to  enter 
into  the  church  ;  but  he,  being  averse  to  it,  went 
to  Geneva.    Thence  he  went  to  Lausanne ;  and 
contracting  an  acquaintance  with  John  Anthony 
Guerin,  an  eminent  physician,  lodged   at  his 
house,  professed  the  Calvinist  religion,  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter.     He  settled  at  Geneva ;  where 
he  spent  almost  twenty  years,  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  learned  men,  especially  those  of 
Italy.    Some  contests  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
city  in  1679 ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Fiance 
and  then  into  England,  where  he  was  leoeired 
with  great  civility  by  Charles  II.,  who,  after  hii 
first  audience,  made  him  a  present  of  1000  crown% 
and  promised  him  the  place  of  historiographer. 
He  wrote  there  the  History  of  England  ;  but,  that 
work  not  pleasing  the  court,  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Kingdom.    He  went  to  Amsterdam  in 
1682,  and  was  honored  with  the  olace  of  histo- 
riographer to  that  city.    He  diea  suddenly  iti 
1701 .  He  was  a  man  of  inde&tigable  application) 
as  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  show.    The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  1.  The  Universal  Monarchy  w 
Louis  XIV.    2.  The  life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.    3. 
The  Life  of  Philip  II.  King  of^ Spain.    4.  The 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    5.  The  Li(e  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.    6.  The  History 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.    7.  The  History  of  Great 
Britain,  5  vols.  12mo     8.  The  History  of  Ge- 
neva, &c. 

LETTER,  n.  s,  &  ».  a.  *)      Fr.  Utire  ;  Italia" 

LryTERS,  n.  f .  >  lettera ;   Lat.  lUera. 

Let'tered,  adj.  j  An  alphabetical  cha- 

racter; one  of  the  elementsof  a  syllable;  ▼wW 
expression ;  written  message  or  commuoicatioo; 
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an  epistle  ;  printers'  type.      Letters  (cnly  used  and  how  fantastical  soever  the  modes  of  science  hate 

in  the  plural  in  this  sense),  signify  learning;  heen,  their  anger  is  still  more  subject  to  ridicule. 

scholastic  knowledge.    To  letter  is  to  inscribe  Goldmuih* 

or  stamp  with  letters.    Lettered,  learned ;  lite-        „  '  *">««>  »^«'  V^  «»»*<^^»  7^^  ^*tei», 
j.^^^       '^  Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o  lettert, 

^'  Hae  thought  they  had  insured  their  debtors. 

For  if  ye  iMleueden  to  Moyses  perauenture  ye  A'  future  ages.      Binu. 

schulden  bileue  also  to  me ;  for  he  wroot  of  roe.         The  volume  of  Christian  Scriptures  contains  thii- 

But  if  ye  bileuen  not  hise  Uttns,  how  schulen  ye  teen  letterM,  purporting  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul, 
bileue  to  my  wordis  1                           ^'iclif,  Jon  5.  Paley, 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  commenda-        Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 

tion  to  you,  or  Utten  of  commendation  from  ^ou.  Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 

2  Cor.  lii.  I.  Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Uiter,     Byron. 

A  suDei^ripiion  was  written  over  him  in  letter,  of        Letter  is  a  character  used  to  express  one  of 

Greek.  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Luke  xxm.  38.  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  .  ^  J^  ^  ^j^^  ^.^ 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying   How  knoweth  Ais  f^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^js  ^  expressed  by  different 

man  letten,  having  never  Jeained  1       John  vu.  16.  j^^^^^  ^j,^^  y^    being  differently  compounded. 

Touching  translations  of  holy  scripture,  we  may  become  the  visible  signs  or  characters  of  all  the 

Bot  disaUow  of  their  painful  travels  heiein,  who  modulations  and  mixtures  of  sounds  used  to  ex- 
stnctly   have  tied  themselves  to  the  veiy^^al  ^^^   .^^^  -^  ^  ^^^^  language.       See 

i  have  a  Utter  frOm  her  '  Lakguage.    Thus,  M  by  the  help  of  speech  we 

Of  such  contenu  as  you  will  wonder  at.  fender  our  ideas  audible,   by  the  assistance  of 

Shake  >  letters  we  render  them  visible,  and  by  their  help 

When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  Utter  by  him,  ^e  can  preserve  our  thoughts,  and  send  them  to 

the  Indian  would  marvel  how  it  should  be  possible  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  and  read  the 

that  he,  to  whom  he  came,  should  be  able  to  know  transactions   of  different    ages.      Philo    attri- 

all  things.  Ahbot.  butes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Abraham  ;  Jose- 

InoMience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the  phus,  St.  Irensus,  and  others,  to  Enoch ;  Bibli- 

toter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the  rea-  ander,toAdam;  Eusebiu8,ClemensAlexandrinus, 

eon  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  ^  the  lawgiver.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  others,  to  Moses ;  Pom- 

Taylors  Holy  Lw,ng.  j^^^  j^^j^^  Herodian,  Rufiis,  Festus,  Pliny, 

Having  once  surveyed  the  true  and  oroper  natural  Lucan,  &c.,  to  the  Phcenicians ;  St.  Cyprian,  to 

dphabet,  we  may  easily  discover  the  deviauons  from  Satum ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyptians  ;    some,  to 

at,  m  lO^  the  alphabets  m  use   either  by  defect  of  ^^  Ethiopians.    There  have  Wen  also  Tarious 

single  char^rteis,  of  Utters,  or  by  confusion  oHhem.  conjecture  about  the  different  kinds  of  letters 

What !  since  the  pietor  did  my  fetters  bc^,    *  ^ . »"  different  languages :  thus,  according  to 

And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose,  Crinitus,  Moses   invented  the  Hebrew  letters; 

May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe,  Abraham,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ;  The  PboB- 

Excepting  still  the  Utter  of  the  law  t        Dryden,  nicians,  Uiose  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by 

The  as«»  win  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and  Cadmus,  thence  into  Italy  by  the  Pelasgians ; 

the  hares  will  make  excellent  Utter  carrierT  Nicostrata,  the  Roman ;  Isis,  the  Egyptian  ;  and 

VBttrange,  Vulsilas,  those  of  the  Goths.     It  is  probable 

The  iron  ladles  that  Utter  founders  use  to  the  cast-  <^at  hieroglvphics  were  the  first  writings ;  but 

^g  of  printing  Utten,  are  kept  constantly  in  melting  whether  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians  learned  the 

metal.  Afojron.  use  of  letters  from  the  Egyptians,  or  from  their 

The  stile  of  Utten  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  na-  neighbours  of  Judea  or  Samaria,  is  a  question 

tural ;  as  near  approaching  to  familiar  conversation  that  cannot  be  determined.     But,  wheresoever 

as  possible:  the  two  best  qualities  in  conversation  the  Phttnicians  learned  this  art,  it  is  generally 

aie.  good  humour  and  good  breeding ;  those  Utten  ^  ^^j    ^y^^^  Cadmus  the   son  of  Agenor  fint 

tTesl'SSr ""^^  ^'^  "^^  "^^  ''^^  ""'r^'  .^-^^t  letters  into  Greece ;  whence.Jn  follow- 

Thoie  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac  J2?  ages,  they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

cording  to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  Utter,  but  according  ^he  alphabet  of  everjr  language  consists  of  a 

to  the  allowances  of  expiession.  South.  number  of  letters,  which  ought  each  to  have  a 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  Utter.  Addison.  different  sound,  figure,  and  use.    As  the  differ- 

I  observed  one  weight  Uttered  on  both  sides  ;  and  «"^e  of  articulate  sounds  was  intended  to  express 

I  found  on  one  side,  written  in  the  dialect  of  men,  ^ne  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  so  one  letter  was 

and  underneath  it,  Calamities;  on  the  other  side  originally  intended  to  signify  only  one  sound, 

was  written,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  under-  and   not,  as  at  present,  to  express  sometimes 

neath.  Blessings.  Id.  one  sound  and  sometimes  another;  which  practice 

A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  Uttered  edu-  has  brought  confusion  into  the  languages,  and 

cation,  is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness.  rendered    the    acquisition   of  modern   tongues 

-.        ,  ,    .     .  Collier  on  Pride.  a  more  difficult   task   than  it  would  otherwise 

There  IS  no  rule  m  the  world  to  I'e  made  for  wni-  have  been.    This  consideration,   together  with 

V^  ^'  ^^  ^""^  ""^  ^*"!  "?  iiear  what  you  sp^  j,,^  deficiency  of  all  the  known  alphabets,  from 

face  to  face  as  vou  can  ;  which  is  so  (creat  a  truth,  a    •  .•  i- ..         ..      *^ 

that  I  am  of  opfnion,  writing  has  lostnSremistressei  f\"^  wanting    some    letters    to   express    cer- 

than  any  one  mistake  in  the  legend  of  love.  StuU.  ^^»n   'p""^^'  ^!^  occasioned    several  attempts 

Th#»  flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  poured  towards  a    universal    alphabet,  to  contain   an 

O'er  tpottfcd  vice,  fill  half  the  kt«-e«i  world.  enumeration  of  all  such  single  sounds  or  letters 

Youn  '^s   are  used   in   any  language.    Grammarians 

Whatever  absurdities  men  of  Utten  have  indulged,  fif  stinguish    letters    into    vowels,     consonants 
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mnteiy  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  characteristics,    settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  TortoU  The 
LsTTULf  or  type,  among  printers,  is  not  only    slaves  of  his  paternal  estate  he  at  dm  time  loblj 

osed  to  signify  the  CAPITaLS,  sma  ll  capitals,  liberated.    Snortly  after  he  re-ccxis s«d  the  AtUn- 

and  small  letters,  but  all  the  points,  figures,  and  tic,  and  visited  the  medical  schools  of  £dinbai^ 

other  marks  cast  and  used  in  printing.    They  Paris,  and  Leyden,  at  the  last  of  which  he  took 
are  also  denominated  from  the  shape  and  turn  of    his  degree  of  M.  D.     UaviDg  married  a  lady  of 

the  letters ;  and  are  distinguished  into  different  considerable  fortune,  he  settled  in  London  as  a 

hands,  German  text,  Roman,  It&lic,  black  letter,  physician,  and  obtained  a  lucrative  practice,  h 

&c.    The  letters  used  in  printing  are  cast  at  the  1769  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  colle?? 

ends  of  small  pieces  of  metal,  about  three  quar-  of  physicians,  the  next  year   F.  S.  A^  and  tfa« 

ters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  the  letter  being  year  succeeding  F.  R.S.    Besides  papen  in  the 

not  indented,  but  raised,  easily  gives  tlie  im-  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  medical  pen> 

pression,  when,  after  being  blacked  with  a  gluti-  odical  works,  he  published  The  Natuial  Uistorr 

nous  ink,  paper  is  closely  pressed  upon  iL    See  of  the  Tea-tree;    1772,  4to.     The  Naturali^u 

the  article  PaiNTi NO.    A  font  of  letters  includes  and  Traveller's  Companion ;   1774,  8 vo.,  third 

small   letters,  capitals,  small    capitals,  points,  edition  1800.    Medical  Memoirs  of  the  Genenl 

figures,    spaces,  &c. ;    but  besides,  they   have  Dispensary,  1774,  8vo.     Hints  on  Beneficence, 

difTerent  kinds  of  two-line  letters,  only  used  for  Temperance,  and  Medical  Science,  1801,3  vols, 

titles,  and  the  beginning  of  books,  chapters,  &c.  8vo.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Fothergill ;  &c.  He  died  id 

Letter  of  Attorney,  in  law,  is  a  writing  by  Sambrook  Court,  London,  November  1st,  1815, 

•which  one  person  authorises  another  to  do  some  aged  seventy-one.    His  life,  and  a  collection  oi 

lawful  act  in  his  stead ;  as  to  give  seisin  of  lands,  his  works,  were  published  by  Mr.  Pettigrew. 

to  receive  debts,  sue  a  third  person,  &c.    The  LETTUCE, n.i.    Teut.  ii//u'A  ;  Ital.^//vrd; 

nature  of  this  instrument  is  to  transfer  to  the  Span,  iechuga ;  Lat.  Lactuca,   which  see.   A 

person  to  whom  it  is  given  the  power  of  the  herb. 

maker,  to  enable  him  to  accomplisn  the  act  in-  Fatcolworts,  and  comforting  purseline, 

tended  to  be  performed.    It  is  either  general  or  Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosemerioe.  Sfenur, 

special ;  and  sometimes  it  is  made  recoverable,  I^itvcr  is  thought  to  be  poisonous,  when  it  is  so  oW 

which  is  when  a  bare  authority  only  is  given;  »«  to  have  milk.                BaeofCi  Natural  Hutmi. 

and  sometimes  it  is  irrecoverable,  as  where  debts,  ,    f »»«  medicaments  proper  to  dmiinish  mJk.  w 

&c.,  are  assigned  from  one  person  to  another.  It  '•«Jf5''  P^^^"**'  ^'^^^^              JT^Z!,  ^^«b- 

i.  generally  h^ld  that  the  p^wer  g-ted  to  the  .^^^Jl^r  sT^TZ:::  rwlS^^J'S  t 

attorney  must  be  stnctly   pursued;   and  that  white  cos ;  r«l  capuchin irtf-«r.                     MiUef, 

where  it  is  made  to  three  persons  two  cannot  His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 

execute  it.     In  most  cases  the  power  given  by  And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

a  letter  of  attorney  determines  upon  the  death  Thistles,  or  Uituce$  instead, 

of  the  person  who  gave  it.     No  letter  of  attorney  With  sand  to  scour  his  ouw.           Corp/r, 

made  by  any  seamen,*  &c.,  in  any  ship  of  war,  or  Lettuce,  in  botany.    See  Lactoca. 

having  letters  of  marque,  or  by  their  executors,  Lettuce,  Hares.    See  Sonchus. 

&c.,  in  order  to  empower  any  person  to  receive  Lettuce,  Wild.    See  Prenanthes. 

any  share  of  prizes  or  bounty  money,  shall  be  LEVANT,  adj,  &  n.  i.  Fr.  levant ;  LaL  /«•• 

valid,  unless  the  same  be  made  revocably,  and  for  Eastern ;  the  quarter  of  sun-rise ;  the  Mediier- 

the  use  of  such  seamen,  and  be  signed  and  exe-  i^nean  coasts  east  of  Italy, 

cuted  before,  and  attested  by,  the  captain  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

one  other  of  the  signmg  officers  of  the  ship,  or  ^QiiJH  rush  the  /««inf.  and  the  potent  winds, 

the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  some  corpora-  e^^s  and  Zephyr.           MiitmCi  Faradia  I^t. 

T                  n*                c      Tur  Levant,  or  TiUn,  one  of  the  Uieres. 

Letter  of  Marque.    See  Marque.  Levant  Sea,  the  eastern  part  of  the  'Med^ 

Letters,  Patent,  or  overt,  are  writings  sealed  ^^^          bounded  by  Lesser*Asia  on  the  north; 

with  the  great  seal  of  England,  whereby  a  man  ^    ^    .^  '^^^  p^^^  J^  ^^  ^j,^            by  Ecypi 

IS  authorised  to  do    or  enjoy  any  thing,  which  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  south ;  and  by  Caudia  and  m 

of  himse  f  he  could  not  do     See  Patent.  They  ^  ^^^           ^^  ^^e  Mediterranean  on  the  west 

are  so  caUed    by  reason  of  their  form  ;  as  being  le^^^qR,  n.  i.    Lat.  Uvatar  {levis).   A 

open  with  the  seal  affixed,  ready  to  be  shown  ^^^j^al  instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of 

[hem      '''^^'^^''''  ""^  *^  authority  given  by  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ftj  „p .   „^^  ^^r^  commooly 

LETTSOM  (John  Coakley),  M.  D.,  an  inge-  ^^^  *"  elevator, 

nious    medical  and   miscellaneous  writer,    was  Some  surgeons  bring  out  the  bone  in  the^re. 

bom  in  the  Island  of  Little  Vandyke,  near  Tor-  hut  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  ^»  • 

tola,  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  Quaker  family.  He  ^^^"^  »*  is  but  lighUy  retamed  in^wrw  part^^^ 
was  sent  to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  placed 

under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Thompson,  near  War-  LEUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  geographical  mcasui 

rington,  where  Dr.  Fotheigill  had  a  summer  resi-  of  length,  in  use  among  the  later  Gauls ;  whic^ 


pital,  London.    His  father  having  now  died,  he    in  the  lower  age  called  leuva. 

returned  to  the  West  Indies,  to  take  possession        LEUCADIA,  formerly  called  Neritis,  a  P^ 

of  some  property  which  devolved  on  him,  and    insula  of  Acarnania  (Homer) ;  but  afterwantf» 


^^\ 
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by  cutting  through  the  peDinsula,  made  an  island.  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  and 
as  It  is  at  this  day,  called  St.  Maunu  the  Danube.  The  poets  fabled  it  to  be  a  kind 
LEUCAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  of  Elytian  receptacle  for  departed  heroes,  and 
J^eucadta,  formerly  called  Neritos  and  Neritum,  hience  styled  it  the  Island  of  the  Blessed, 
situated  near  a  narrow  neckof  land,  or  isthmus,  LEUCIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 
on  a  hill  facing  tlie  east  and  Acaroania:  the  foot  plierand  mathematician;  first  author  of  the  famous 
or  lower  part  of  the  town  was  a  plain  lying  on  system  of  atoms  and  TacuumSyandof  thchypothe- 
the  sea,  oy  which  Leucadta  was  divided  from  sis  of  storms ;  since  attributed  to  the  modems. 
Acamania  (Liry) ;  though  Thucydides  places  lie  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  438. 
lieucas  more  inward  in  the  island,  whicd  was  LEUCOG/EUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  hill 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was  an  of  Italy,  between  Puteoli  and'Neapolis,  in  Cam- 
illustrious  city,  the  capital  of  Acamania,  and  the  pania,  abounding  in  sulphur;  now  I'Alumera. 
place  of  general  assembly.  it  had  springs  called  Lecogei  fontcs ;  the 
Leucas,  in  zooloey.  See  Dblphiiius.  waters  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  a 
LEUCATA,  or  Leucats,  in  ancient  geogra>  firmness  to  the  teeth,  clearness  to  the  eyes,  and 
phy,  a  promontory  of  Leucadia,  according  to  proved  a  cure  to  wounds. 
StTdbo,  a  white  rock  projecting  into  the  sea  to-  LEUCOJUM,  great  snow-drop,  a  genus  of 
wardsj  Cephalenia,  on  which  stood  a  temple  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  bexandria  class  of 
Apollo,  sumamed  Leucadius.  At  his  festival,  plants;  natural  order  ninth,  spathacee:  cos. 
wnich  was  annmdly  celebrated  here,  the  people  campanulated,8eipartite;  the  segments  increased 
offered  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  to  avert  on  the  at  the  points ;  the  stigma  simple.  There  are 
bead  of  the  victim  idl  the  calamities  with  which  four  species,  r'HL 

they  might  be  threatened.    For  this  purpose  they  1.  L.  sestivum,  the  summer  leucojum,  has  a 

made  choice  of  a  criminal  condemnea  to  die;  large,  oblong  bulbous  root, crowned  with  several 

and,  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the  promon-  long,  flat,  broad  leaves;  and  amidst  them  an 

tory,  precipitated  bim  into  the  sea  amidst  the  upright,  thick,  hollow  sudk,  fifteen  or  eighteen 

loud  shouts  of  the  spectators.    The  criminal,  inches  high ;  terminated  by  a  spatha  protruding 

however,  seldom  perished  in  the  water :  for  it  many   white  flowers,  on    slender    toot-stalks, 

was  the  custom  to  cover  him  with  feathers,  and  drooping  downwards ;  flowering  in  May. 

fasten  birds  to  his  body,  which  by  spreading  2.  L.  autumnale,  the  autumnal  leucojum,  lias 

their  winsrs  might  serve  to  break  hb  rail.    No  a  large,  oblong,  bulbous  root,  crowned  with 

sooner  did  he  touch  the  sea,  than  a  number  of  many  narrow  leaves ;  an  upright,  naked,  hollow 

boats,  stationed  for  that  purpose,  flew  to  his  stalk,  terminated  by  a  spatha  protruding  many 

assistance,  and  drew  him  out;  and,  after  being  white  flowers  on  long  weak  foot-stalks,  hanging 

thus  saved,  he  was  banished  for  ever  from  the  downwards,  and  flowering  in  autumn, 

territory  of  Leucadia.    Strabo,  lib.  10,  p.  452.  3.  L.  vemum,  the  spring  leucojum,  has  an 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  strange  opinion  oblong,  bulbous  root,  sending  up  several  flat 

concerning  this  promontory  prevailed  for  some  leaves,  six  or  eight  inches  long;  and  amidsl 

time  among  the  Greeks.    Tney  imagined  that  them  an    upright,  channelled,  hollow,  naked 

the  leap  of  Leucata  was  a  certain  remedy  for  stalk,  about  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a  spatha, 

excessive  love.      Hence    disappointed  or  de-  protruding  one  or  two  white  flowers  on  slendei 

spairing  lovers  often  came  to  Leucadia ;  and,  foot-stalks,  drooping  downwards,  and  appearing 

having  ascended  the  promontory,  offered  sacri-  in  March.    All  these  species  are  very  hardv, 

fices  in  the  temple,  and,  engaging  by  a  formal  durable  in  the  roots,  and  increase  exceedingly 

vow  to  perform  the  desperate  act,  they  volunta-  by  offsetts,  which  may  be  separated  every  two  or 

rily  precipitated  themselves  into  the  sea.    Some  three  years. 

aid  .-eported  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  LEUCOMA,  in  antiquity,  a  public  register 

of  the  fidl ;  and,  among  others,  mention  is  made  among  the  Athenians,  in  which  were  inserted 

of  a  citizen  of  Buthroton,  in  Epirus,  whose  pas-  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  they 

sions  always  taking  fire  at  new  objects,  he  four  were  of  age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  inherit- 

times  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy,  and  ance. 

always  with  the  same  success.    As  those  who  Leucoma,  in  surgery,  a  distemper  of  the  eye. 

made  the  trial,  however,  seldom  took  any  pre-  See  Surgery. 

caution  to  render  their  fall  less  rapid,  they  were  LEUCOPETRA,  in    ancient   geography,  a 

generally    destroyed ;   and    women    often    fell  promontory  of  Italy,  so  called  from  its  white 

victims  to  this  act  of  desperation.    At  Leucata  color  (Strabo) ;  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii, 

was  shown  the  tomb  of  Artemisia,  that  celo-  and  territory  of  Hhegium ;  the  termination  of 

brated   queen  of  Caria,  who    gave    so   many  the  Appenine,  and  the  outmost  extremity  of  the 

proofs  of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    In-  Bruttii,  or  the  modem  Calabria  Ultra ;  as  the 

flamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  young  man  Japygium  is  of  the  ancient  Calabria,  or  the  mo- 

who  inflexibly  refused  her  love,  she  surprised  dem  Calabria  Citra. 

him  in  his  sleep  and  put  out  his  eyes.    Regret  LEUCOPETRIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 

and  despair  soon  brought  her  to  Leucata,  where  a  fiainatical  sect,  which  sprang  up  in  the  Greek 

she  perished  in  the  waves,  notwithstanding  every  and  Eastern  churches  towards  tne  close  of  the 

effort  to  save  her.    Such,  likewise,  was  the  end  twelfth  century :  the  fanatics  of  this  denomina- 

of  the  unhappy  Sappho.    Forsaken  by  her  lover  tion  professed  to  believe  in  a  double  Trinity 

Phaon,  she  came  hither  to  seek  relief  from  her  rejected  wedlock,  abstained  from  flesh,  treat«l 

safferinflrs,  and  found  her  death.  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  sacraments  of 

LKUCR,  a  triangular  island,  in  the  Euxine  biptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  all  the  vari* 
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OU3  branches  of  external  worship;  placed  the 
essence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone,  and 
maintained,  as  it  is  taid,  that  an  evil  being  or 
genius  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal,  and 
could  be  expelled  thence  by  no  other  method 
than  by  perpetual  supplication  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 
LEUCOPHLEG'MACY,  n.  i.  )  From  Xiw- 
Leucophlegmat'ic,  adj.  \  coct      white, 

and  ^Xfy/ia,   phlegm.      Paleness,   with  viscid 
juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  Uueo' 
jihUjgmaeyt  and  dropsies.        Arhuthnot  on  Alimentt. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
for  want  of  a  nght  sanguification  are  iueophUgma' 
tick,  Arbuthu^. 

«  LEUCOTHEA,  or  Leucothoe,  in  mjrtho- 
^oSXy  ^^  ^>^<^  ^^  Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea 
deity :  see  Ivo.  She  was  called  Matuta  by  the 
Romans.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  all 
the  people,  particularly  women,  offered  vows  for 
their  brother's  children.  They  did  not  intreat 
the  deity  to  protect  their  own  children,  because 
Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female 
slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the  temple ;  or,  if 
their  curiosity  tempted  them  to  transgress  this 
rule,  they  were  beaten  with  great  severity. 

LEUCTRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  west  of  Thebes,  or  between  Plates  and 
Thespia,  where  the  LAcedemonians  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
the  Theban  generals.    The  Theban  army  con- 
sisted at  most  but  of  6000  men,  whereas  that  of 
the  enemy  was  at  least  18,000 ;  but  Epaminon- 
das  trusted  most  in  hb  horse,  wherein  he  had 
much  the  advantage,  both  in  their  quality  and 
good  management ;  the  rest  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  &e  disposition  of  his  men,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  attack.    He  suffered  none  to  serve 
under  him  in  the  engagement,  but  such  as  he 
knew  to  be  fully  resolved  to  conquer  or  die. 
He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  op- 
posite to  Cleombrotus,   king  of  Sparta;  con- 
cluding, that  if  he  could  breiik  the  body  of  the 
Spartans,  which  was  but  twelve  men  deep,  while 
his  own  was  fifty,  the  rest  would  be  soon  put  to 
flight.     He  closed   his  own  with   the  sacred 
band,  which  was  commanded   by  Pelopidas; 
and  placed  his  horse  in  the  front.  His  right,  from 
which  he  had  drawn  so  many  men,  he  onlered 
to  fall  back,  in  a  slanting  line,  as  if  they  de- 
clined to  fight,  that  they  might  serve  for  a  corps 
of  reserve  in  case  of  need.    This  wise  disposi- 
tion of  their  few  but  resolute  forces  succeeded 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  Theban  generals. 
Epaminondas  advanced  with  his  left  wing,  ex- 
tending it  obliquely,  to  draw  the  enemy's  nght  from 
the  main  body ;  and  Pelopidas  charged  them  with 
such  desperate  speed  and  fury,  at  the  head  of 
his  battalion,  before  they  could  reunite,  that  their 
horse  were  forced  back  upon  their  infantry, 
which  threw  the  whole  into  the  greatest  confu- 
sion; so  that  though  the  Spartans  were  of  all 
the  Greeks  the  most  expert  in  recovering  from 
any  surprise,  yet  their  skill  on  this  occasion 
&iled  them ;  for  the  Thebans,  observing  the  im- 
pression they  had  made  with  their  horse,  pushed 
furiously  upon  the  Spartan  king,  who  fell  with 
vast  numbers  of  his  troops.    Upon  tlie  death 


of  Cleombrotus,  and  several  officers  of  note,  tfa< 
Spartans  renewed  the  fight  with  double  fury  to 
recover  his  body.  Epaminondas  chose  ratha 
to  gratify  them  in  that  point,  than  to  hazard  the 
success  of  a  second  onset :  and,  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  king's  corpse,  maicheJ 
straight  against  their  other  wing,  commanded  by 
Archidamus,  and  consisting  chieflv  of  such  am- 
iliaries  as  had  not  heartily  engaged  in  the  Spar- 
tan interest.  These  were  so  discouraged  by  the 
death  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  that  wing, 
tliat  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  wen 
presently  after  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  Thebans,  however,  pursued  them  so  closely, 
that  they  made  a  second  dreadiiil  slaughter 
among  them ;  which  completed  EpaminoncUss 
victoiy,  who  remained  master  of  the  field,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  memory  of  it.  In  this 
filmed  battle  of  Leuctra  the  Lacedemonians  lost 
4000  men,  and  the  Thebans  only  300. 

LEVEE,  n.s.  Fr.^ever,  from  LaLievo;  levee. 
Strictly,  the  time  of  rising :  hence  the  atteodaots 
or  concourse  round  a  man  of  power  in  tbe 
morning. 

Would'st  thou  be  first  minister  of  stale ; 
To  have  thy  leveu  crouded  with  resort 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court  ? 

Drvdftt* 
Be  levees  ne*er  so  full,  afford  it  room, 
And  give  it  audience  in  the  cabinet.      Voun^. 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost, 
Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 
Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grSMoe, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Ccvftr. 

LEV'£]:4u(;.,n.s.,v.a.&v.it.^      Sax.  l>efei; 

Lev'eller,  n.  s.  J  old   Fr.  levei; 

Lev'elness.  3  Lat.    iiircU«- 

Even;  flat;  plane;  on  a  line  with  something 
else;   and,  metaphorically,  without  gradatioDS 
of  superiority :  a  level  is  a  surface  thus  eqosK 
even,  or  flat;  it  also  signifies  standard ;  liit^oi 
general  or  average  height ;  state  of  equality ;  line 
of  right,  or  direction;  rule;  plan;  and  a  me- 
chanical instrument  for  ascertaining  the  truth  or 
flatness  of  masons*  and  carpenters'  work :  a  level- 
ler is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  for  one 
who  seeks  to  destroy  the  authority  with  the 
superiority    of   station:    levelness,    evenness; 
equality. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confbund. 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandy' 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  overtime 

those  that  dwell  on  low  levele.  Id,  Travelt. 

The  %\oTy  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  chiircb, 

was  the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  sod 

therefore  ouirht  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  IneL 

Hooker, 

Dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  over-weening  arm  I  have  plucked  back. 
By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  hfc. 

Shakspeare,  Menrii  H. 

Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collects, 

And  every  thing  lies  levd  to  our  wish. 

Skaktpear*' 

As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gnn, 
Did  mmther  her.         Id,  Romeo  and  Jn^i*^' 
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1  Stood  i*  the'  Uvel 
Of  a  full  charged  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  choked  it.  Id.  Henry  VIII. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  all  downright  rains 
do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and 
mountainous  billows  of  the  sea.  liaieigh. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  you 
must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  level- 
ness  with  the  earth.  Peacham. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which'  would  over-run  the  soul, 
and  level  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties. 

Decay  ef  Pieiy. 
It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 
Above  the  Imel  ot  subjection,  as 
T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.      Daniel, 
Now  shaves  with  Uvel  wine  the  deep.        Miltom. 

Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set.        Id. 

Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim.  Id. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire, 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
It  (Christianity)  levelletk  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  philosopher  and  idiot, 
in  spiritual  regards ;  yea  far  preferreth  the  meanest 
and  simplest  persons  endued  with  true  piety,  above 
the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  who  is  devoid  Uiereof. 

Barrow. 
He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Placed  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  raised  it  till  it  levelled  right 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite. 

Hudibras. 
Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great  clerks  do 
not  disdain  our  conference.  Sidney. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Walkr. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to  man, 
and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the  knowledge 
of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him. 

TilUotom. 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor 
She  left  behind.  Dryden*s  Boeeaee. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns ; 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains ; 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abased  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  Dryden. 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tower. 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower.     Id. 
«  Behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind  s 
And  thence,  like  limbecks,  rich  ideas  draw. 
To  fit  the  levelled  use  of  humankind.  Id. 

The  level  is  from  Xvio  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  may 
reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work :  if  the 
plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular,  when 
the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  tbe  work,  the  work  is 
level ;  but  if  it  hangs  on  either  side  the  perpendicular, 
the  fioor  or  work  must  be  raised  on  that  side,  till  the 
plumb-line  hang  exactly  on  the  perpendicular. 

Moxons  Mechanical  Exereiaef. 
Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  level, 
and  observes  proportion  in  its  dispensations  towards 
us.  Additon's  Spectator. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade. 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.         Prior. 

You-  are  an  everlasting  leveller ;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.  Collier. 


The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level, — I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now:  for  he  is  so  that 
neither  seeks  nor  wants  them.       Atterbury  to  Pope. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.  BeniLey, 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts  \ 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope, 
I  suppose,  by  the  stile  of  old  friends,  and  the  like, 
it  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level ;  among 
whom  his  party  have,  indeed,  more  friends  than  I 
could  wish.  Swijt. 

It  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense. 
Considers  reason  as  a  leveller , 
And  scorns  to  share  a  blessing  with  the  crowd. 

Young. 
A  level  plain  of  a  vast  extent  on  land  is  certainly 
no  mean  idea ;  the  prospect  of  such  a  plain  may  be 
as  extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the  ocean :  but  it  can 
never  fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as  the 
ocean  itself.  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 
For  danger  levele  man  and  brute. 
And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need.       Byron, 

Level,  in  the  arts,  is  an  instrument  with 
which  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
thus  to  find  the  true  level,  or  the  difference  of 
ascent  or  descent  between  several  places,  for  con- 
veying water,  draining  fens,  &c.  There  are 
several  instruments  of  different  contrivance  and 
matter,  invented  for  tbe  perfection  of  levelling ; 
the  principles  of  all  which,  however,  may  be 
found  in  the  following : — 

Level,  Air. — The  air-level  is  that  which 
shows  the  line  of  level,  by  means  of  a  bubble  of 
air  enclosed  with  some  liquor  in  a  glass  tube  of 
an  indeterminate  length  and  thickness,  whose 
two  ends  are  hermetically  sealed.  When  the 
bubble  fixes  itself  at  a  certain  mark,  made  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  plane  or  ruler 
wherein  it  is  fixed  is  level.  When  it  is  not  level, 
the  bubble  will  rise  to  one  end.  This  glass  tube 
may  be  set  in  another  of  brass,  having  an  aper- 
ture in  the  middle,  whence  the  bubble  of  air  may 
be  observed.  The  liquor  wherewith  the  tube  is 
filled  is  oil  of  Tartar,  or  aqua  secunda ;  these  not 
being  liable  to  freeze  as  common  water,  nor  to 
rarify  and  condense,  as  spirit  of  wine  is.  This 
application  of  a  bubble  of  air  was  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Hooke.  There  is  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, which,  by  the  addition  of  sights,  becomes 
much  more  exact.  It  consists  of  an  air-level 
(fig.  1.  plate  Levels),  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  seven  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  set  in  a  brass 
tube  2,  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  C.  The 
tubes  are  carried  in  a  strong  straight  ruler,  a 
foot  long ;  at  whose  ends  are  fixed  two  sights,  3, 
3,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes,  and  of  an 
equal  height,  having  a  square  hole,  formed  by 
two  fillets  of  brass  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  drilled  a  very 
small  hole,  through  which  the  point  on  a  level 
with  the  instrument  is  observed.  The  brass  tube 
is  fastened  on  the  ruler  by  means  of  two  screws. 
The  top  of  the  ball  and  socket  is  rivetted  to  a 
little  ruler  that  springs,  one  end  whereof  is  fas- 
tened with  screws  to  the  great  ruler,  ard  at  the 

2  Y2 
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Other  end  has  a  screw,  serving  to  raise  and  dc-  the  air  at  C  returns  to  the  same  temperament  ai 
press  the  instrument  when  nearly  level.  The  to  heat  and  cold.  To  preserve  tlie  same  degnt 
following  instruroenty  however,  is  still  more  com-  of  heat,  when  the  different  obsenmtions  are  madt, 
modiottSy  be^^use,  though  the  holes  be  ever  so  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a  tm  vessel  EF,  filled  wrti 
small,  yet  they  will  still  take  in  too  great  a  space  water  up  to  g  A,  above  the  ball,  and  a  veiy  Ko- 
to determine  the  point  of  level  precisely.  It  sible  thermometer  has  also  its  ball  under  water, 
consists  of  an  air-level,  with  telescope  sights,  that  the  height  of  the  liqnor  at  D,  in  each  expe- 
This  level,  fig.  2,  is  like  the  last ;  with  this  dif-  riment  may  be  noticed,  when  the  therroonMter 
ference,  that,  instead  of  plain  sights,  it  carries  a  stands  at  the  same  height  as  before.  The  iostni- 
telescope  to  determine  exactly  the  point  of  level  ment  is  carried  by  means  of  the  wooden  fhrne, 
at  a  distance.  Thp  telescope  is  a  little  brass  which  is  set  upright  by  the  three  screws,  S^S,iig. 
tube  about  fifteen  inches  long,  fiistened  on  the  7,  and  a  line  and  plummet  P  P,  fig.  8.  At  the 
same  ruler  as  the  level.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  back  part  of  the  wooden  frame,  from  the  piece 
of  the  telescope,  marked  1,  enters  the  little  tube,  at  top  K,  hangs  the  plummet  P,  over  a  brass 
1,  carrying  the  eye-glass  and  a  hair  horizonrally  point  at  N;  fig.  9  represents  a  front  view  of  tbe 

{>laced  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  2 ;  which  machine,  supposing  the  fore   part  of  tbe  tio- 

ittle  tube  may  be  drawn  out,  or  pushed  into  the  vessel  transparent;  and  here  the  brass  socket  of 

great  one,  for  adjusting  the  telescope  to  different  the  recurve  tube,  into  which  the  ball  is  screved^ 

sights;   at  the  other  end   of  the  telescope  is  has  two  wings  at  I,  I,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the 

placed  the  object-glass.    Tbe  screw,  3,  is  for  ball  may  not  break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to 

raising  or  lowering  the  little  fork,  carrying  the  emerge  when  the  water  is  poured  in  at  g  h.  After 

hair,  and  making  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air  the  doctor  had  contrived  this  machine,  he  ccm- 

when  the  instrument  is  level ;  and  the  screw,  4,  sidered,  that,  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very  small  bore, 

is  for  making  the  bubble  of  air  £  agree  v^th  the  if  the  liquor  should  rise  into  the  ball  at  A,  io 

telescope:   the  whole  is  fitted  to  a  ball  and  carrying  the  instrument  from  one  place  to  another, 

socket.      M.  Huygeus  is  said  to  be  the  first  in-  some  of  it  would  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  ball 

ventor  of  this  level ;  which  has  this  advantage.  A,  and,  upon  his  descent  in  making  the  expen- 

diat  it  may  be  inverted  by  turning  the  rules  and  ment,  so  much  might  be  left  behind,  that  the 

telescope  half  round ;  and  if  then  the  haircut  the  liquor  would  not  be  high  enough  at  D  to  show 

same  point  that  it  did  before,  tbe  operation  is  the  difference  of  the  level ;  therefore,  to  prerent 

just.    A  telescope  may  be  added  to  any  kind  of  that  inconveniency,  he  contrived  a  blank  screw, 

level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to,  the  base  to  shut  up  the  hole  at  A,  as  soon  as  one  experi- 

or  ruler,  when  there  is  occasion  to  take  the  level  ment  is  made,  that,  in  carrying  the  machine,  tbe 

of  remote  objects.  air  in  A  may  balance  that  in  C,  so  that  the  liquor 

Level,  Artillcrt  Foot,  is  in  form  like  a  shall  not  run  up  and  down  Uie  tube,  whatever 
carpenter's  square,  having  its  two  legs  or  branches  degree  of  heat  and  cold  may  act  upon  the  iostm- 
of  an  equal  length ;  at  their  juncture  is  a  little  ment,  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Ob- 
hole,  whence  hangs  a  thread  and  plummet  play-  serve  and  set  down  the  degree  of  the  thennoiseter 
ing  on  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of  a  at  which  the  spirit  stands,  and  Ukewise  the  de- 
duadrant.  It  u  divided  into  twice  forty-five  gree  of  the  water  in  the  barometer  at  P;  tben 
degrees  from  tbe  middle.  This  instrument  may  screw  on  the  cap  at  A,  pour  out  the  water,  and 
be  used  on  other  occasions,  by  placing  the  ends  carry  the  instrument  to  the  place  whose  level  yoa 
of  its  two  branches  on  a  plane;  for,  when  the  would  know;  then  pour  in  your  water,  and,  wbea 
thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle  di-  the  thermometer  is  come  to  the  same  degree  as 
vision  of  the  quadrant,  that  plane  is  assuredly  before,  open  the  screw  at  top,  and  observe  the 
level.  To  use  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  liquor  in  the  barometer.  Tlie  doctor's  ^^./^ 
on  the  piece  of  artillery,  which  you  may  raise  to  the  barometer  is  ten  inches  lonp^,  and  divided 
any  proposed  height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  into  tenths ;  so  that  such  an  instrament  will 
whose  thread  will  give  the  degree  above  the  level,  serve  for  any  height  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  e^ 
See  fig.  3,  plate  Levels.  tenth  of  an  inch  answering  to  a  foot  in  height- 

Level,  Carpenter's  and  Pavior*s,  consists  The  doctor  made  no  allowance  for  the  decrease 

of  a  long  rule,  to  which  is  fitted,  at  right  angles,  of  density  in  the  air,  because  he  did  not  P^'^l^ 

another  rule  at  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  this  machine  for  measuring  mountains  (tbougtii 

line,  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a  fiducial  line  at  with  a  proper  allowance  for  the  decreasiog  ooh 

right  angles  with  the  base,  shows  that  the  said  sity  of  the  air,  it  will  do  very  well),  but  wt 

\^se  is  horizontal.    Sometimes  this  level  is  all  heights  that  are  wanted  to  be  known  in  gardens. 

of  one  board.    See  figs.  4  and  5.  plantations,  and  the  conveyance  of  watefi  ^^^ 

Level,  Dr.  Desaoulxers*8.    Dr.  Desaguliers  an  experiment  that  answers  two  or  three  feet  in  a 

contrived  an  instrument,  by  which  the  difference  distance  of  twenty  miles,  will  render  this  a  very 

of  level  of  two  places,  which  £Ould  not  be  taken  useful  instrument*  , 

in  less  than  four  or  five  days  with  the  best  tele-        Level,  Guhner*s,  for  levelling  cannons  an** 

scope  levels,  may  be  taken  in  as  few  hours. — ^To  mortars,  consists  of  a  triangular  brass  plate,  abpu 

tbe  ball  C  (fig.  6,  plate  Levels),  is  joined  a  re-  four  inches  high,  fig.  10,  at  the  bottom  <>^^°l\| 

curve  tube  B  A,  with  a  very  fine  bore,  and  a  small  is  a  portion  of  a  circle,  divided  into  45^ ;  ^^^. 

bubble  at  top  A,  whose  upper  part  is  open.      If  number  is  sufficient  for  the  highest  elevation/' 

the  air  at  C  be  so  expandea  witn  heat,  as  to  drive  cannons  and  mortars,  and  for  giving  »hot  tn« 

the  liquor  to  tbe  top  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  A  will  greatest  range  :  on  the  centre  of  this  segm^"^  °. 

leceive  the  liquor,  which  will  come  down  again  a  circle  is  screwed  a  piece  of  brass,  by  mean^*' 

and  settle  at  D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the  level  which  it  may  be  fixed  or  screwed  off  at  pleasur^* 

of  the  place  where  the  instrument  is,  as  soon  as  tlie  end  of  this  piece  of  hizv^  is  m.ic!e  so  »s 
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serve  for  a  plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  show  ment   carries  two  telescopes  close  and  very 

the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  pieces  of  paraUel  to  each  other;  the  eye-glass  of  the  one 

artillery.      This  instrument  has  sometimes  also  being  against  the  object-glass  of  the  other,  that 

a  brass  foot  to  set  upon  cannons  or  mortars,  so  one  may  see  each  way  without  turning  the  level. 

as,  iMrhen  those  pieces  are  horizontal,  the  instru-  In  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  of  each  telescope 

ment  will  be  perpendicular.    The  foot  of  this  a  little  hair  must  be  stretched  horizontally,  to  be 

instrument  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  raised  and  lowered  as  occasion  requires,  by  a 

elevated,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  point  of  little  screw.  The  hook  on  which  the  instrument 

the  plummet  may  fall  on  the  proper  decree,  .is  hung  is  fixed  to  a  flat  wooden  cross,  to  which 

The  most  curious  instrument  for  the  use  of  the  is  applied  another  hollow  one,  that  serves  as  a 

artillerist   has  been  invented  by  the  ingenious  case  tor  the  instrument,  that  the  telescope  may 

colonel  Congreve,  of  the  royal  artilleiy ;  having  be  secured  from  the  weather,  and  always  in  a 

ibe  following  qualifications,  viz. :  1.  it  will  find  condition  to  be  used.  The  foot  of  thb  instrument 

the  inclination  of  any  plane,  whether  above  or  is  a  round  brass  plate  4,  to  which  are  fastened 

below  the  horizon.    2.  By  applying  it  either  to  three  brass  ferules,  moveable  by  means  of  joints, 

the  cylinder,  or  outside  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  whereon  staves  are  put. 

angles  of  elevation  or  depression  may  be  given        Level,  Plumb,  or  Pendulum,  that  which 
to  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  dq^ee,  with  less  trouble  shows  the  horizontal  lines  by  another  line  per- 
than  the  common  gunners'  quadrant,  which  only  pendicular  to  that  described  by  a  plummet  or 
gives  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  degree.    3.  It  will  pendulum.    This  instrument,  fig.  12,  consists  of 
give  the  line  of  direction  for  laying  either  guns  two  legs  or  branches,  joined  together  at  right 
or  mortars  to  an  object  above  or  below  the  hori-  angles,  whereof  that  which  carries  the  thread 
zon.     4.  It  will  find  the  centre  of  metals  of  any  and  plummet  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long ; 
piece  of  ordnance.    5.  With  it,  a  point  may  be  the  thread  is  hung  towards  the  top  of  the  branch, 
round  in  the  rear  of  a  mortar-bed,  in  the  vertical  at  the  point  2.  The  middle  of  the  branch  where 
plane   of    the  mortar's  axis ;    consequently  a  the  thread  passes  is  hoUow,  so  that  it  may  hang 
longer  line  of  sight  is  given  for  directing  them  *  free  every  where ;  but  towards  the  bottom,  where 
Co  the  object  than  the  usual  way.    6.  It  answers  there  is  a  little  blade  of  silver  3,  whereon  is 
all  the  purposes  of  a  pair  of  callipers,  with  the  drawn  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  telescope  1, 
advantage' of  knoviring  (to  the  100th  part  of  an  the  cavity  is  covered  by  two  pieces  of  brass, 
inch)  diameters,  whether  concave  or  convex,  making  as  it  were  a  kind  of  case,  lest  the  wind 
without  the  trouble  of  laying  the  claws  upon  a  should  agitate  the  thread ;  for  which  reason  the 
diagonal  scale.    7.  On  the  sides  of  the  instru-  silver  blade  is  covered  with  a  glass  G,  to  the  end 
ment  are  the  following  lines,  viz.  equal  parts,  that  it  may  be  seen  when  the  thread  and  plum- 
solids,  planes,  and  polygons,  logarithms,  tan-  met  are  perpendicular :  the  telescope  is  fastened 
gents,  versed  sines,  smea  and  numbers,  plotting  to  the  other  branch  of  the  instrument,  and  is 
scales,  and  diagonal  scale  of  inches  for  cutting  about  two  feet  long ;  having  a  hair  placed  hori- 
fuses  by.     8.  In  the  lid  of  the  instrument-case  is  zontally  across  the  focus  of  the  object-glass, 
a  pendulum  to  vibrate  half  seconds.    It  is  like-  which  determines  the  point  of  the  level.    The 
wise  of  singular  use  in  surveying;  as  (1.)  It  telescope  must  be  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the 
takes  horizontal  angles  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  perpendicular.    It  has  a  ball  and  socket,  'by 
degree.    (2.)  Vertical  angles.   (3.)  Levels.   (4.)  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  foot,  and  was  invented 
Solves  right-angled  plane  triangles.  (5.)  Oblique-  by  M.  Picard. 

angled  plane  triangles.    (6.)  Answers  all  the        Level,  Reflecting,  that  made  by  means  of 

purposes  of  a  protractor,  with  the  advantage  of  a  pretty  long  surface  of  water  representing  the 

laying  down  angles  exactly  as  taken  in  the  field,  same  object  inverted  which  we  see  erected  by 

Level,  Mason's,  is  composed  of  three  rules,  the  eye,  so  that  the  point  where  these  two  objects 

so  joined  as  to  form  an  isosceles  rectangle,  some-  appear  to  meet  is  level  with  the  place  where  the 

^hat  like  a  Roman  A;  at  the  vertex  of  which  surface  of  the  water  is  found.  This  is  the  inven- 

is  ^tened  a  thread,  from  which  hangs  a  plum-  tion  of  M.  Marriotte.  There  is  another  reflecting 

met,  that  passes  over  a  siducial  line,  marked  in  level,  consisting  of  a  mirror  of  steel  or  the  like, 

the  middle  of  the  base,  when  the  surfiice  to  which  well  polished,  and  placed  a  little  before  the 

the  level  is  applied  is  horizontal ;  but  declines  objectpglass  of  a  telescope,  suspended  perpen- 

from  the  mark  when  it  is  lower  on  the  one  side  dicularly.    This  mirror  must  make  an  angle  of 

than  on  the  other.  45®  with  the  telescope,  in  which  case  the  perpen- 

Level,  Huyoens'.    Mr.  Huygens'  invention  dicular  line  of  the  telescope  is  converted  into  a 

consists  of  a  telescope  a,  fig.  11,  in  form  of  a  horizontal  line,  which  is  the  same  with  the  line 

cylinder,  going  through  a  ferule,  in  which  it  is  of  level.    This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Cassini. 

^tened  by  the  middle.  This  ferule  has  two  flat        Level,  Spirit,  the  most  accurate  levelling 

branches 6, 6,  one  above,  and  the  other  below:  instrument.    The  following  is  a  description  of 

at  the  ends  whereof  are  fastened  little  moving  one  of  the  best  of  these  levels.    Fig.  13.  is  a 

pieces,  which  carry  two  rings,  by  one  of  which  representation  of  the  instrument  mounted  on  its 

the  telescope  is  suspended  to  a  hook  at  the  end  complete  staves.    The  telescope,  ABC,  is  made 

^the  screw  3,  and  by  the  other  a  heavy  weight  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  as  may 

is  suspended,  to  keep  the  telescope  in  equilibrio  be  required.    It  is  a  chromatic,  of  the  best  kind 

This  weight  hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  is  almost  and  shows  the  objects  erect.    In  the  focus  o^  the 

filled  with  linseed-oil,  or  other  matter  that  will  eye-glasses  are  exceedingly  fine  cross  wires,  the 

not  easily  coagulate,  for  more  aptly  settling  the  intersection  of  which  is  evidently  shown  to  be 

oalance  of  the  weight  and  telescope.  Tlie  instru-  perfectly  in  the  axis  of  tlie  tube ;  for,  by  turning 
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it  round  on  vs  'a'o  supporters  D  £,  and  looking    The  fastening  screw  N,  and  tlie  regulating 
through  the  telescope,  the  intersection  of  the    M,  by  which  the  whole  instrument  is  »nover* 
wires  will  constantly  cut  the  same  part  of  the    with  accuracy  through  a  small  space  in  ao  hon 
object  viewed.    By  turning  the  screw  a,  at  the    zoutal  direction,  was  an  addition  of  Mr.  Rams- 
side  of  the  telescope,   the  object-glass  at  ^  is    den*s.    To  adjust  it  at  the  first  station,  the  whole 
moved  ;  and  thus  the  telescope  is  exactly  adapted   4evel  being  placed  steadily  on  its  staves,  it  must 
to  the  eye.    If  these  cross  wires  are  at  any  time    be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
out  of  their  adjustment,  which  is  discovered  by     before  adjusting  the  hortxontal  motion.     To  this 
their  intersection  not  cutting  the  same  part  of    end  the  telescope  must  be  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  object  during  the  revolution  of  the  telescope    two  of  the  screws  e,e,  and  then  levelled  thereby 
on  its  axis,  they  are  easily  adjusted  by  means    till  the  bubble  of  air  in  the  spirit-tube  keeps  its 
of  the  screws  b  6,  placed  on  the  telescope,  about    position  in  the  middle,  while  turned  about  to 
an  inch  from  the  end,  for  the  eye.   These  screws    three  points,  making  nearly  right  angles  at  the 
act  in  perpendicular  directions  to  one  auother,    centre  to  one  another.    The  horiiontal  motion 
by  unscrewinjr  one  and  tightening  the  other  op-    being  thus  adjusted,  the  rims  of  the  Y's  are  to  be 
posite  to  the  wire,  so  that,  if  connected  with  it,  it    opened,  the  telescope  taken  off,  and  laid  the  coo- 
may  be  moved  either  way  at  pleasure ;  and  in    trary  way  upon  the  supporters.    If  the  bubble 
this  manner  the  other  wire  perpendicular  to  it    of  air  then  rests  exactly  the  same,  the  level  and 
may  be  moved,  and  thus  the  intersection  of  the    telescope  are  rightly  adjusted  to  one  another ; 
wires  brought  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,    but,  if  the  bubble  does  not  remain  the  same,  the 
To  the  telescope  is  fixed,  by  two  small  screws,    end  to  which  the  air-bubble  goes  must  t>e  noticed, 
cc,  the  level  tube  containing  the  spirits,  with  a    and  the  distance  of  it  from  the  telescope  altered ; 
small  bubble  of  air :  this  bubble  of  air,  when  the    correcting  one-half  the  error  by  the  screws  c,  c, 
instrument  is  well  adjusted,  will  settle  exactly  in    and  the  other  half  by  the  screws  e,e.    Now  the 
the  same  place,  in  or  near  the  middle  of  its  tube,    intersection  of  the  wires  being  directed  to  anj 
whether  the  telescope  be  reversed  or  not  on  the    distant  object :  if  they  continue  to  be  preciarij 
supporters,  which  in  this  case  are  kept  unmoved,    against  it  while  the  telescope  is  turned  round  oo 
It  is  evident  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  or  the    ito  Y's,  it  proves,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the 
intersection  of  the  wires,  must  be  in  this  case    axis  of  the  telescope  coincides  with  the  interseo- 
truly  level.    In  this  facile  mode  of  adjustment    tion  of  the  wires,  and  that  the  instrument  will 
consists  the  new  improvement  of  the  instrument;    give  the  true  level  direction, 
and  it  is  hereby  capable  of  being  adjusted  by        Level,  Water,  that  which  shows  the  horizon^ 
only  one  station  and  one  object,  which  will  at    tal  line  by  means  of  a  surface  of  water,  founded 
the  same  time  determine  it  to  be  in  a  true  level,    on  the  pHnciple  that  water  always  places  itself 
If  by  change  of  weather,  accident,  or  otherwise,    level.    The  most  simple  is   made  of  a   long 
the  instrument  should  have  lost  its  level  adjust-    wooden  trough  or  canal,  whose  sides  are  parallel 
ment,  it  may  thus  be  readily  restored  and  re-ad-    to  the  base;  so  that,  being  equally  filled  with 
justed  at  the  first  station ;  which  is  an  advantage    water,  its  surface  shows  the  line  of  leveL    This 
none  of  the  other  instruments  formerly  made    is  the  chorobates  of  the  ancients.    It  is  also  made 
have  been  capable  of.    The  two  supporters  D  £,    with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends  of  a  pipe, 
on  which  the  level  rests  and  turns,  are  shaped    three  or  four  leet  long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
like  the  letter  Y.    The  telescope  rests  within  the    by  means  of  which  the  water  communicates  from 
upper  part  of  them  ;  and  the  inner  sides  of  each    the  one  to  the  other  cup ;  and  this  pipe  being 
of  these  Y*s  are  tangents  to  the  cylindrical  tube    moveable  on  its  stand  by  means  of  a  ball  and 
of  the  telescope,  which  is  turned  to  a  true  cylin-    socket,  when  the  two  cups  become  equally  fiill 
der.    The  lower  end  of  these  supporters  is  in-    of  water,  their  two  surfaces  mark  the  line  of  level, 
serted  into  a  strong  brass  plate,  F,  and  so  as  to    This  instrument,  instead  of  cups,  may  also  be 
stand  perpendicularly  on  it.     One  is  kept  fast    made  with  two  short  cylinders  of  glass,  three  or 
by  a  tightening  screw  G,  and  to  the  other  is  afv*    four  inches  long,  fastened  to  each  extremity  of 
plied  a  fine  threaded  screw  H,  to  adjust  the  tube    the  pipe  with  wax  or  mastic.    Into  the  pipe  is 
when  on  its  supporters  to  a  true  level.    To  the    poured  some  common  or  colored  water,  which 
supporter  D  is  sometimes  applied  a  line  of  tan-    shows  itself  through  the  cylinders,  and  thus  the 
gents  as  far  as  12°,  in  order  to  take  an  angle  of    line  of  level  is  determined;  the  height  of  the 
depression  or  elevation  to  that  extent.    Between    water,  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
the  supporters  is  aho  sometimes  fixed  a  compass-    being  always  the  same  in  both  cylinders :  this 
box,  I,  divided  into  350°,  and  again  into  four    level,  though  very  simple,  is  yet  very  commodious 
90^ ;  having  a  centte  pin,  and  needle  and  trigger,    for  levelling  small  distances, 
at  d,  to  throw  off  the  needle  from  the  centre        Levelling  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  in- 
when  not  used  ;  so  in  this  manner  it  constitutes    structs  us  in  finding  how  much  higher  or  lower 
a  perfect  circumferentor,  connected  with  all  the    any  given  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
foregoing  improvements.     This  plate  is  fixed  on    than   another ;    or,    in  other  words,   the    dif- 
a  conical  brass  ferule,  K,  which  is  adapted  to  the    ference  in  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
bell-metal  frustum  of  a  cone  at  top  of  the  brass    earth.    The  practice  of  levelling,  therefore,  con- 
head  of  the  staves,  having  a  ball  and  socket,    sists,  1.  In  finding  and  marking  two  or  more 
with  three  bell-metal  joints,  two  strong  brass    points  that  shall  be  in  the  circumference  of  a 
parallel  plates  L,L,  the  four  screws  e,c,e,e^  for    circle  whose  centre  is  that  of  the  earth     2.  In 
adjusting  the  horizontal  motion,   a  regulating    comparing  the   points  thus  found  with  oilier 
screw,  M,  to  this  motion,  and  a  fastening  screw,    points,  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  their  dis- 
N,  to  lighten  it  on  the  cone  when  necessary.    tance&  from  the  earth*s  centre.     With  regard  to 
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the  theory  of  leTelling,  we  must  observe,  tliat  a 
plumb-line,  hau^ag  freely  in  the  air,  points 
directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles,  crossing  the  direction 
of  the  plumb-line,  and  touching  the  earth's  sur- 
face, is  a  true  level  only  in  that  particular  spot ; 
but  if  this  line,  which  crosses  the  plumb,  be  con- 
tinued for  any  considerable  length,  it  will  rise 
above  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  the  apparent  level 
will  be  above  the  true  one,  because  the  earth  is 
globular;  and  this  rising  will  be  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  said  right  line  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  is  to  say,  however  much  it  is  raised 
above  the  earth's  surface  at  one  mile's  distance, 
it  will  rise  four  times  as  much  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles,  nine  times  at  the  distance  of  three, 
&c.  This  is  owing  to  the  globular  figure  of  the 
earth ;  and  this  rising  is  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  levels ;  the  real  curve  of 
the  earth  being  the  true  level,  and  the  tangent  to 
it  the  apparent  level.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
less  distance  we  take  betwixt  any  two  stations, 
he  truer  will  be  our  operations  in  levelling ;  and 
so  soon  does  the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and 
apparent  levels  become  perceptible,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  allowance  for  it,  if  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  the  two  stations  exceeds  two  chains 
in  length.  The  following  is  an  in^lible  rule 
for  determining  the  allowance  to  be  made :  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  Gunter's  decimal  statute 
chams,  that  are  contained  in  length  between  any 
two  stations  where  the  leveli  are  to  be  taken,  by 
itself,  and  the  product  arising  therefrom  again  by 
124;  which  is  a  common  multiplier  for  all  man- 
ner of  distances  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
the  earth's  curvature:  then  divide  the  second 
product  arising  therefrom  by  1 00,000 ;  or,  which 
IS  also  the  same,  with  the  dash  of  the  pen  cut  off 
five  figures  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  product, 
and  what  remains  on  the  left  side  is  incnes,  and 
(he  five  figures  cut  off  decimal  parts  of  an  inch. 

Table  of  CuavATURE  of  the  Earth,  showing 
the  quantity  below  the  apparent  level,  at  the 
end  of  eveiy  number  of  chains  to  100. 
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Letellino  Staves,  instruments  used  in  le- 
velling, serving  to  cany  the  marks  to  be  observed, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  measure  the  beignts  of 
those  marks  from  the  ground.  They  usually  con- 
sist of  two  mahogany  staves,  ten  feet  long,  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  numbered  at  every 
tenth  division  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  &c.,  to 
1000 ;  and  on  one  side  the  feet  and  inches  are 
also  sometimes  marked.  See  plate  Levels,  fig. 
14.  A  vane.  A,  slides  up  and  down  upon  each 
set  of  these  staves,  which  by  brass  springs  will 
stand  at  any  part.  These  vanes  are  about  ten 
inches  long  and  four  inches  broad ;  the  breadth 
is  first  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  two 
extremes  painted  white,  the  middle  space  divided 
again  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are  less ;  the 
middle  one  of  them  is  also  painted  white,  and  the 
two  other  parts  black ;  ana  thus  they  are  suited 
to  all  the  common  dbtances.  I'hese  vanes  have 
each  a  brass  wire  across  a  small  square  hole  in 
the  centre,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  height 
corrected,  by  coinciding  with  the  horizontal  wire 
of  the  telescope  of  the  level. 

LEV'EN.    See  Leaven. 

LEVENTIN,  a  considerable  lake  of  Prussian 
Lithuania,  which  is  joined  to  the  lake  of  Anger- 
burg  by  a  small  canal.  Fifty-six  miles  south- 
east of  Konigsberg. 

LE'VER,  II.  s.  Fr.  Uvier;  Lat.  levator.  An 
important  mechanical  power;  a  species  of  ba- 
lance.   See  the  extract  from  Harris. 

Have  you  any  Uaven  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  1  -  Sftaktpeare, 

Some  draw  with  cords,  and  some  the  monster  drive 
With  rolls  and  leven.  Denham, 

In  a  leoer,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight :  which 
is  always  by  so  much  lesser,  as  the  disproportion  be- 
twixt the  weight  and  the  power  is  greater,  and  the 
motion  itself  more  easy. 

WUkin*i  Mathtmatical  Magick. 

Some  hoisting  Uavers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 

Dryden. 

The  second  mechanical  power  is  a  balance  sup- 
ported bv  a  hypomochlion ;  only  the  centre  is  not  in 
the  middle,  as  m  the  common  balance,  but  near  one 
end ;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a 
great  weight ;  whence  comes  the  name  lever.  Harris. 

The  lecer  is  the  simplest  of  all  machines,  and  is 
only  a  staight  bar  of  iron,  wood,  or  other  material, 
supported  on,  and  moveable  round,  a  prop  called  the 
fulcrum.  Jmwon'j  EUmenU. 

Lever,  in  mechaoiics,  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
one  part  of  which  being  supported  by  a  prop, 
all  other  parts  turn  upon  that  fulcrum  as  their 
centre  of  motion.  This  instrument  is  of  two 
kinds.  First,  that  in  which  the  weight  we  desire 
to  raise  rests  at  one  end  of  it,  our  strength  is 
applied  at  the  other  end,  and  the  prop  is  between 
both.  When  we  stir  up  the  fire  with  a  poker,  we 
make  use  of  this  lever;  the  poker  is  the  lever,  it 
rests  upon  one  of  the  bars  of  the  grate  as  a  ful- 
crum; the  incumbent  fire  is  the  weight  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  other  end  held  in  the  band  is 
the  strength  or  power.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  rest, 
we  have  only  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  strength  and  prop  to  give  the  man  that 
works  the  instrument  greater  power.  The  lever 
of  the  second  kind  has  the  fulcrum  at  one  end, 
the  strength  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  the 
weight  to  be  raised  rests  between  them.  In  this 
lever,  also,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  ful- 
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crom  from  the  power,  the  greater  is  the  work- 
man's ability.    See  Mechanics. 

Lever  (Sir  Ashton),  a  celebrated  collector  of 
cariosities  in  natural  history,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
D'Arcy  Lever,  knight,  of  Alcarae,  gentleman 
commoner  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  On 
leaving  it,  he  soon  rendered  his  family  seat 
famous  by  the  best  aviary  in  the  kingdom.  He 
afterwards  extended  his  plan  to  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  thus  rendered  his  museum 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  He  died 
in  1788,  and  his  museum  was  sold  by  lottery. 

LEVERET,  n. «.  Fr.  Uevret ;  lul.  Upretta  ; 
(Lat.  leptu),    A  young  hare. 

Their  travels  o*er  that  silver  field  does  show 

Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.      Walter, 
Ve  squirrels,  rabbits,  Uvergti,  rejoice. 

Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voira ; 

I'hift  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view, 

He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 

Cowper, 

LE'VET,  n.  «.  Fr.  lever.  A  blast  on  the 
trumpet;  probably  that  by  which  the  soldiers 
are  roused  in  the  morning. 

He  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellet. 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  bieviate. 

Hu/iibroem 

LEVE'ROOK,  n.  t.  Sax.  lapepe.  An  old 
name  for  the  lark,  retained  in  Scotland. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons ; 
as,  the  leverook.  WalUm't  Angler. 

If  the  lufit  fit'  'twill  smoore  aw  the  leverooki. 

Scotdi  Proverbs, 

LEVI,  Heb.  n^,  i.  e.  joined,  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  Leah,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  priests 
and  Invites,  was  bom  about  A.  M.  2254.  His 
treacherous  and  bloody  combination  with  Si- 
meon, to  murder  the  Schechemites,  is  recorded 
in  Gen.  xxxiv. :  as  well  as  Jacob's  detestation  of 
it,  and  his  curse  denounced  against  them  for  it, 
on  his  death-bed. 

Levi  (David),  an  English  Jew  and  mechanic, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1740.  Though  of  hum- 
ble rank,  he  became  possessed  of  considerable 
information  with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
own  people;  and,  in  1787,  entered  into  a  pole- 
mical controversy  with  Dr.  PriesUey,  whose 
Letters  to  the  Jews  he  answered  in  two  collec- 
tions of  essays,  in  the  same  epistolary  form.  He 
also  wrote  a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  in  3 
vols. ;  a  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  another  of 
the  Hebrew  Liturgy,  in  6  vols.;  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Mosaic  Rites  and  Ceremonies ;  On  the 
Prophecies,  &c.    His  death  took  place  in  1799. 

LEVI'ATHAN,  n.  #.  Heb.  fn^"?.  A  water 
or  amphibious  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job.  Not  inapUy  applied  by  lord  Byron  to  our 
men  of  war. 

Canst  thou  draw  out  lemathan  with  an  hook  t 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command  * 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
Ai  send  our  precepte  to  the  leviathan. 
To  come  ashore.  Skaktpeare.  Henry  V, 

More  to  embroil  the  deep,  leviatlum, 
And  bis  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport 
Tempest  the  loosened  brine. 

Thornton's  Winter, 


llie  ma^ifioent  description  of  the  uniooni  and  of 
leviathan,  m  the  same  boc!k,  is  full  of  the  same  height- 
ening circumatances.  Burhe  an  the  StMimt, 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  Sieir  capitals ; 
The  oak  lematham,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war.  Jlvrat. 


Leviathan.    Zoologists  and  commentaton 
have  been  much  puszled  to  determine  to  what 
genus  of  animals  the  leviathan  belongs.    Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  whale;  others  a  species  of 
land  dragon,  said  to  frequent  the  bonks  of  the 
Red  Sea;  others  the  crocodile;  while  a  fooith 
class  do  not  reckon  it  an  animal  at  all,  but  a 
whirlpool.    This  last  opinion  is  too  absurd  to  re- 
fuution,  as  the  whole  description,  in  Job  xli.,  of 
his  parts,  passions,  motions,  strength,  invulnera- 
bility, &c.,  evidently  refer  to  an  animated  being, 
and  not  to  a  collection  of  dead  matter,  such  as  a 
whirlpool.    Of  the  dragon  nothing  yet  ceitainly 
known  suits  the  description  of  the  levtathan. 
See  Draco.    As  to  the  whale^  many  parts  of  the 
description,  particularly  verses  sixth  and  seventh, 
cannot,  by  an^  construction  of  language,  be  made 
to  apply  to  It ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whale  s  <  skin'  is  ofien  '  filled  with  barbed  irons,' 
and  '  his  head  with  fish-speaxB;'  and  that  those 
engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  *  part  him'  (bis 
blubber,  bones,  spermaceti,  &c.)  '  among  the 
merchants.'    In  a  word,  no  animal,  that  we  bare 
any  certain  knowledge  of,  comes  any  thing  near 
the  grand  and  majestic  description  given  of  the 
leviathan,  by  his  Creator,  'except  the  crocodile, 
who,  it  is  well  ascertained,  cannot  be  'drawn 
out'  or  taken  *  with  a  hook,'  or  his  <  jaw  bored 
through  with  a  thorn .'  whose  teeth  are  indeed 
*  terrible  round  about,'  whose  scales  may  be  said 
to  be  '  his  pride,'  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close 
seal ;   one  so  near  to  another,  that  no  air  can 
come  between  them;  so  joined  one  to  another, 
and  sticking  together, '  that  they  cannot  be  sun- 
dered,' &c.    See  Lacerta. 
LEVIGATE,  ».  fl.  J     LatAct;^o.    To  grind 
Lbviga'tion,  n.  s.   5  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Levigation  is  the  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as  coral. 
tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by 
grinding  upon  marble  with  a  muUer ;  but,  unless  the 
mstruments  are  extremely  hard,  they  will  so  weu  as 
to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine.  <2«iflfy* 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil,  sod 
water,  much  levigated  or  smooth.  AHmthnot. 

I^vigation  (is)  the  grinding  down  hard  substanees 
to  an  imnalpable  powder  on  a  stone  with  a  muller,  or 
in  a  mill  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Parke's  Chemical  Diclumanf, 

Levigatioit,  in  pharroacv  and  chemistry- 
The  mechanical  process  of  gnnding  the  parts  of 
bodies  to  a  fine  paste,  bv  rubbing  the  flat  ftte  of 
a  stone  called  tne  muller,  upon  a  table  or  sisb 
called  the  stone.  Some  fluid  is  always  added  in 
this  process.  The  advantage  of  levigation  with 
a  stone  and  muller,  beyond  that  of  trituiating 
in  a  mortar,  is,  that  the  materials  can  more 
easily  be  scraped  together,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  muller,  than  in  the  other  case  ta 
that  of  the  pestle ;  and,  firom  the  flatness  of  the 
two  surfiices,  'hey  cannot  elude  the  pressure. 
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LE'VITE,  n.  «.  )      Lat.  UvUa^  from   Heb.  Hopton  abhorred  the  licenoep  and  the  Mticf  with 

LBViyiCAL,  adj,  S  ^ih,  a  son  of  Jacob,  the  fa-  ^^^^  he  law  too  many  corrupted.          Clarmidoii. 

thcr  of  the  tribe  set  apart  as  priests  by  Moses ;  ^^  \  ^nbowmed  an  my  leczeU  to  thee ; 

a  Jewish  priest;  any  p^est:  le'viUca^^^^^^^^  ^X^^^''  '"^  "^''^iZ:?.  ^^^. 

to  the  Levites  or  priesthood,  or  to  the  Jewish  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^  f^„ «    complaLnee; 

dispensation.  ^^^  ^o„]J  take  heed  of  faUing  into  contemptible 

If  therefore  perfection  were  by  the  kritical  priest-  levity,                                                        Barrow, 

hood,  what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  He  never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  Uvity 

should  rise  1                                         Htb,  vii.  11.  or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  men  required. 

Love   procures  truer    servitude  than  necessity :  Calafny, 

mercy  becomes  well  the  heart  of  any  man,  but  most  That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vailed, 

of  a  LeviU.                                               Bp.  Hail,  and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons  sue-  profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it. 

ceeded  in  the  plac^  of  the  levite$  among  the  Jews,  Atterburg, 

who  were  as  ministers  and  servants  to  the  priests.  This  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity  to 

Ayliff€*a  Parergen.  the  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the  top. 

By  the  Uvitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman  Bentley. 

were  stoned  to  death ;  so  heinous  a  crime  was  adul.  Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword* 

tery.                                                                    Id,  knots  strive, 

Levites,  in  a  general  sense,  include  all  the  ^^  ^^^  beajis,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 

descendants  of  Levi,  among  whom  were  the  lTi«  errag  mortals  imjj  may  call.                Pcpt, 

Jewish  priests.     In  a  mon.' t>articuUr  sens^  Newl^in^Sirt^^ 

the  Lentes  were  an  order  of  officers  m  the  o     /         »         »     j            r  y^^^^ 

Tewish  church,  who  were  employed  in  perform-  His  cheerfulness  is  without  levity,  and  his  penn^ 

ing  the  manual  service  of  the  temple.     They  neu  without  asperity.                               Johnmm. 

were  obedient  to  the  priests,  the  descendants  of  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  was  a  greatar 

Aaron,  in  their  minislration,  and  brought  them  fool  than  myself,  where  woman  was  the  presiding 

wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacri-  star ;  but  he  spoke  of  illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a 

fice.     They  sung  and  played  upon  instruments  sailor,  which  hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  horror, 

in  the  temple  and  other  places.    They  applied  ^                                                    Bums, 

themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  were  the  ^  Such  a  renilation  and  right  n»nagement  of  your 

ordinary  judges  of  the  country,  but  always  subor-  *^««8*»'»  ^^  J^""^  P^"  ^^  ^-^^  J^\S^, 

dinate  f 'the^ests.    Theifsubsist^ce'was  the  .^L^^ti^'jr^ 

tithes  of  com,  frmt,  and  aittle,  throughout  Israel :  f^tielSies  of  tlS^^atioS.                 Moion. 

but  the  pnests  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  their  Besides  that  ignorance,   inattention,   prejudice, 

tithes,  by  way  of  first-fruits  to  the  Lord :  forty-  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy,  in  short  all  those  passions, 

eight  cities  were  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  and  all  those  vices,  which  pervert,  the  judgment  in 

Levites,  of  which  the  priests  claimed  thirteen,  six  other  matten,  prejudice  it  no  less  in  its  more  refined 

of  which  were  appointed  cities  of  refuge.    They  and  elegant  province.             Burfct  on  the  Suhlitne, 

were  consecrated,  before  they  entered  upon  their  LEVIZAC  (John  Pons  Victor  Lacoutz  de),  a 

ministry,  by  shaving  their  flesh,  washing  their  French  author,  descended  of  a  noble  fiimUy  in 

clothes,  and  sprinkling  with  the  water  of  expia-  Languedoc,  became  an  ecclesiastic  when  young, 

tion.    Imposition  of  hands  was  used  in  conse-  and  obtained  a  canonry  at  Vabres.    In  1776  he 

cration,  and  two  bullocks  were  offered  at  the  commenced  his  literary  career,  by  a  poem  called 

door  of  the  tabernacle.    They  waited  weekly,  Le  Bienfiut  rendu,  which  gained  tiie  priie  at  Uie 

and  by  turns,  in  the  temple,  beginning  their  at-  Floral  games  of  Toulouse.    He  quitted  France 

tendance  on  one  sabbath  and  ending  the  next :  for  Holland  at  the  revolution,  and  afterwards 

during  this  time  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  setUed  in  England  as  a  teacher.    Here  he  died 

offerings,  &c.    In  the  time  of  Solomon  the  num-  in  1813.     Levizac  is  advantageously  known  a» 

her  of  Levites,  above  die  age  of  twenty,  capable  tiie  author  of  Bibliotheque  portative  des  toivains 

of  serving,  was  38,000.  Fran^ais,  ou  Choix  des  ineilleurs  morceaux  Ex- 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  traiu  de  leuis  Ouvrages;  Dictionnaire  des  Sy- 

Testament,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  nonymes ;  and  other  woiiLS  designed  to  facilitate 

and  regulations  relating  to  the  priests,  Levites,  and  an  acquaintance  widi  the  language  and  literature 

sacrifices.  of  France. 

LEVITY.     Lat  levitaty  ievo.     Lightness ;  LEUNCIAVIUS  (John),  a  learned  German, 

applied  to  physical  weight ;  to  tempers  of  the  descended  of  a  noble  fiimily,  and  bom  at  Amel- 

mind ;  to  manners ;  and  to  character.  bran   in  Westphalia  in    1533.     He  travelled 

They  every  day  broached  some  new  thing ;  which  through  most  countries  in  Europe.    While  he 

restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  erowing  was  in  Turkey  he  collected  materials  for  a  His- 

in  ^tual  perfection.                               Hooker,  uyrv  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  which  he  published, 

Our  gnver  business  frowns  at  this  ^fh^  and  several  other  pieces  concerning  it,  in  Latin. 

Ti           .u   *       -^  •   .         V      u-  ™*^'*?*:  He  also  translated  Xenophon,  S^imus,  fcc,  into 

^2fP?-^/™lir?*?*^*7^^r*''*^'  I^t«-  To  a  knowledge  of  thi  learned  languages 

to  that  which  de«»nded,  Uie  form  of  g«Titj^  ^e  added  tiiat  of  the  dvU  law.    He  died  at  Vi- 

It  u  more  Uian  probable  diat  in  Egypt  it  was  veJy  *"?*  V^tc^^Pi^,*? ?^  "^^^      ,  ,     ,  ,     . .,  , 

ordtnaiy  to  admit  hmed  persons,  andeven  idolatore.  LEUSDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  philologer, 

to  repentance,  because  of  the  strange  levity  of  the  born  in  1634.    He  studied  the  learned  languages 

nation.                                        .^rsmjf  Taylor,  and  mathematics  at  Utiecht;  and  then  visited 
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Amsterdam,  to  converse  with  the  rabbies  and  per-  Levy  t  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  wa 

feet  himself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.    After  which  tkumberu 

he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  where  Treason  has  done  his  woret :  nor  steel,  nor  poison 

heacquiredaffreatreputation,anddiedinl699.  Malice  domwtick.  foreign  terj,  nothing 

He  wrote  many  valuable  works;  the  principal  of  Can  touch  him  further.            Shakspeare    Msebetk. 

which  are,   1.    Onomasticum  Sacrum.  8Vo.   2.  uJ}l!'TZ    ^xl^il^^^J^^^J^iir 

^,     •  u  v    •       ^nu'1  1     •     ff  .    ■  rr    .         .•  broueht  in,  were  to  be  feoioMe  by  course  of  law. 

ClavisHebraicaetPhilologicaVetensTestamenti,  *                                      Bacon's  Utnry  VI I. 

4to.  3.  Novi  TesUmenti  Clavis  Grseca,  cum  An-  n^  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  IrelaJnd,  aad 

notalionibus  Philologicis,  8vo.  4.  Comoendium  to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army. 

Biblicum  Veteris  Testaroenti,  8vo.   5.  Compen-  Iktviee  an  Irtiand. 

dium  Graecum  Novi  Testamenti ;  the  best  edition  The  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  in  imposing 

of  which  is  that  of  London,  in  1668,  12mo.     6.  peoances,  was  made  so  loose  that  the  indulgence  was 

Philologus  Hebrseus,  4to.   7.  Philologus  Hebrseo-  »no»  than  the  imposition,  and  began  not  to  be  tn 

noixtus.    4to.      8.    Philologus  Hebreo-Gmcus,  ^^  ^^  ™ercy  but  remissness,  and  absolution  without 

4to.     9.  Notes  on  Jonas,  Joel,  Hosea,  &c.  S*?^.;  **  ***^^*  *  trumpet,  and  a  ie«9jor  the 

LEUTMERITZ,  a  circle  of  Bohemia,  lies  ^^^  ^T .      u-     u    u    ,j  .           BpJaMlm, 

in  the  north  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  bounded  by  ,  J^^  °^  AJ^'  ^  "^"^^  ^^  '^^"VL'^n 

Saxony  and  the  circle  of  Rakoniti  and  BunzUu.  Th^iWeTn  SLd.  emniiy,  and  strife. 

Its  territorial  extent  is  1336  square  miles:  the  Among  themselves,. and  tagf  cruel  wars.    MUtam, 

Elbe  traverses  its  whole  length ;  receiving  here  These  were  the  misdemeanois  of  those  in  the  Jate 

the  Eger,  the  Bila,  and  the  Polzen.    The  most  times,  who,  instead  of  praying  for  their  sovereign, 

lofty  mountains  of  the  Erzgebirg  chain  also  pe-  did  raise  tumults,  and  kvn  war  against  him,  pre- 

netraie  this  circle,  and  it  is  consequently  in  many  tending  by  rude  force  to  reduce  him  to  bis  duty, 

places  barren  and  uncultivated ;  in  others  it  is  so  Bamrir. 

fertile  as  to  be  called  *the  Paradise  of  Bohemia.*  As  none  but  kings  have  power  to  raise 

In  its  mountains  are  occasionally  found  garnets,  ^  ^^ff  ^**>c*>  **»«  subject  pays, 

and  other  precious  stones.   Here  are  also  several  ^""^  though  they  call  that  tax  a  loan. 

Population  2M,000.  handi,  uid  every  d^  fet.v  they  nuke  mu.t  be  .t  the 

Leotmebitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  the  capital  „          ^  their  farms  and  coi^«>eice. 

of  the  preceding  circle,  is  a  neat  welUbuilt  place,  Addiim't  Stau  ef  «*«  "'«'^' 

?S  J"Lf  l**'  T  H  """'f  .1'  *^  1*^*^'"^  ^'*^'  LEWD,  ad,-.     -^     Sax.  l«pet*.  leot,:  Goth. 

1.™.!^    T'k        "V2i    f^tT     i^r"  LEWD'L;,i(».   (/jrrf,  tbe^ople.     Lay.  not 

sienstadt.    It  has  a  cathedral,  theological  seftii-  Lewd'bess  u  $  ^ clerical-  common  ;  vulvar: 

nary,  and  an  academy,  together  with  a  productive  LEwn'sTPu'  *  "  J  hence  low  •  eross  •  sensual ; 

flshery  in  the  Elbe     Population  3600:  thirty-  ^.■^:^','J^i,u.fit"^J:r^^^^iriF^ 

%  p'll^rtM i<^wT  '^''^'-   ....           ,  words  have  descended  in  their  signification  more 

LEUTOMkCIIL,  a  raanufactanng  town  of  .i„g„,„i„.)    ^  lewdster  is  a  lecher. 

Bohemia,  containing  a  public  school,  roanufac-  *        •''         «..»             n^ij 

tures  of  cloth  and  dye-stuffs,  with  extensive  dis-  ^rl^Hf^"".  ^^^^^''}  7"];   ^P'J^^'*^' 

tilleries.    In  1758  this  town  was  taken  by  the  J.^""  *°^«*,^*'  ^^  ^^^'  'T^^/^'r^-H  .i«i^ 

!>......:..  -«j— ir>j>.       ir         n^    •  Whose  wanton  pleasures  hira  too  much  did  please, 

Prussians,   and  suffered  severely  from   fire   m  j^^,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  Queudeline  remov^. 

1775.     Population  4650.     It  is  eighty-six  miles  ^                                                       Spenxr. 

east  by  south  of  Prague,  and  twenty-two  east  of  if  jonie  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  either  void 

Chrudim.  of  learning,  or  Uwd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 

LEUTSCHAU,  an  old  town  in  the  county  of  demnedT                                                Whitgijte. 

Zyps,  Hungary,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed ; 

provincial  assemblies,  stands  partly  on  the  slope  But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.       Shakspearr. 

of  a  hill.     It  has  a  large  square,  in  which  is  a  A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  Uwdh  bent, 

handsome  church ;  but  is  irregularly  built.  This  ^'^  practised  dangerously  against  your  sute^ 

town,  formerly  walled,  was  frequently  taken  and  ..           .,j.           i.il 

retaken  during  the  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  Th^r\  bS  ^      d        2^h^           W 

century.     It  has  also  suffered  considerably  from  ^  "^^  ^^  derksXirMltle  wisdom  shew 

fires.     Population  4500  :  twenty-five  miles  west  j^  mock  thi  lewd,  as  learned  in  thU  as  thev. 

by  south  of  Szeben.  *  Datsia. 

LEUWENHOEK  (Anthony  de),  F.  R.  S.,  a  Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 

celebrated  Dutch  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  Who  stained  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious  luM- 

at  Delft  in  1632.     He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  Dryden. 

and  acquired  great  reputation  throughout  all  Eu-  Suffer  no  lewdneu^  nor  indecent  speech, 

rope,  by  his  experiments  and  discoveries.     He  The'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach.  JW- 

particulariy  excelled  in  making  glasses  for  micro-  .  '^he«  is  no  such  slavery  iu  the  dear  nan*  of  a 

scopes  and  spectacles:  he  died  in  1723.     His  *»*^«'»  ^^»*  »*  »*^°"ld  ^"^^  "  ^  ?▼«  ^l^**  "V 

letters  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  were  ""T-^^'I^'M^^ .'"''''"*?•,.    ,     .,-           f^'  wde 

•.^^»^  -*  T     .A      :-  tTnn   ii  A*^  "  nat  do  their  prophetical  writiogs  contain  ticsKw 

^tI^/'v^^I^"'     /^ij"/     •     /            1    .  patheiicalcomminationsofjudgment  upon  them,  for 

LhV  Y,t;.a.&n.  s.  >      l-r.   Uvce,  lever;  Lat.  ^jj^j,  prodigious  impieties,  iniquities,  taai Uudneuet. 

Lev  I  ABLE,  oo^.       j  lewo.    To  raise;  applied  r      o           r              ^                   Bam)^' 

to  the  raising  men  and  money  for  public  pur-  Damianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  autbentick 

];oses ;  and  hence  to  the  making  war :  leviable,  record  of  the  lewdnettet  committed  under  the  reigu  ^ 

tlial  which  may  be  imposed  or  raised  by  law.  celibacy.                                              AturbufS* 
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Then  mark  him  weltering  in  his  nastv  sty,  of  a  greuv  number  of  isles  and  rocks,  and  con- 
Bare  his  UuHi  transports  to  the  public  e/e.  nected  by  an  isthmus  of  six  miles  with  the  isle 

Cannmg.  of  Harris.    See  Harris.    Lewis  belongs  to  the 

Lewdness.    See  Fornication.    Lewdness  is  county  of  Ross ;  is  divided  by  several  cbanneL«, 

punishable  by  our  law  by  fine,  imprisonment,  distinguished  by  several  names,  and  portioned 

&c.     Formerly,  when  any  man  granted  a  lease  of  out  among  different  proprietors ;   but   Lewis, 

his  house,  it  was  usual  to  insert  .an  express  co-  strictly  so  called,  stretches  about  thirty-six  miles 

venant,  that  the  tenant  should  not  entertain  any  in  length,  from  the  north  point  of  Bowling-head 

lewd  women,  &c.  to  the  south  extremity  of  Hussiness  in  Harris. 

LFAVENZ,  or  Leva,  a  large  town  of  the  pa-  The  air  is  moderately  cold,  moist,  and  healthy; 
1  at  mate  of  Barsch,  in  the  interior  of  Hungary,  great  part  of  the  low  ground  is  flooded  with 
It  carries  on  a  traffic  in  corn,  cattle,  wine,  and  lakes ;  the  rest  is  arable  in  many  places,  and 
tobacco ;  and  manufactured  leather.  Here  are  fruitful  in  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp.  The 
several  distilleries ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  soil  in  these  parts  is  a  light  sand,  which  the  in- 
various  mineral  springs.  Eight  miles  east  of  habitants  manure  with  soot  and  sea-ware.  Ot 
Barsch.  their  corn  they  not   only   make  malt  for  ale, 

LEW  ES,  an  ancient,  large,  and  well-built  town  but  likewise  a  strong  spirit  called  trestareg,  which 
of  Sussex,  seated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  is  whisky  three  times  distilled.  Lewis  abounds 
of  the  Ouse,  flfty  miles  from  London.  A  bloody  with  convenient  bays  and  harbours,  in  which  are 
battle  was  fought  near  it,  wherein  king  Henry  caught,  in  great  plenty,  coo,  ling,  and  herring: 
IlL  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  whales  of  different  sizes  are  also  often  driven  into 
barons.  King  Athelstan  appointed  two  mint-  the  bays,  and  killed  with  harpoons.  These 
houses  here;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  bays  afford  great  plenty  of  shell-flsh,  such  as 
Confessor  it  had  127  burgesses.  The  gate  and  clams,  oysters,  cockles,  muscles,  limpets,  welks, 
two  towers  of  its  ancient  castle,  built  in  the  The  cows,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  deer, 
eleventh  century,  still  remain.  Several  religious  are  all  of  a  diminutive  size;  but  the  beef,  mut- 
houses  appear  to  have  been  established  here;  ton,  and  pork,  are  juicy  and  delicious:  the 
viz.  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  founded  in  1078,  horses  are  active  and  hardy :  the  deer,  which  are 
and  the  first  of  that  order  in  England ;  a  priory  of  the  red  kind,  confine  themselves  to  the  chase 
of  gray  friars;  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St  of  Oservaul,  about  fifteen  miles  in  compass, 
James,  and  an  hospital  to  St.  Nicholas.  A  bo-  which  affords  tolerable  pasturage ;  but  in  winter, 
rough  by  prescription.  The  constables  are  chosen  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  these 
yearly.  It  has  handsome  streets  and  suburbs,  animals  feed  on  sea-ware.  There  is  liK  .-wise  a 
with  six  parish  churches.  It  carries  on  a  good  small  erove  of  birch  and  hazel  on  the  south-west 
trade ;  and  the  Ouse,  which  runs  through  it,  side  of  Loch-Stomaway.  Along  this  coast  are 
brings  goods  in  barges  from  the  port  of  New-  several  natural  mounts  or  forts,  called  duns; 
haven,  seven  miles  off.  On  this  river  are  several  such  as  Dun-rowly,  Dun-coradel,  and  Dun-eisten. 
iron  works,  where  cannons,  &c.,  are  cast.  A  There  are  also  the  remains  of  some  old  castles, 
charity-school  was  opened  in  1711,  where  twen-  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  At  Stoma- 
ty-eightboys  are  taught,  clothed,  and  maintained,  way  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  destroyed 
The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Lewes  is  a  hand-  by  the  English  garrison  sent  thither  by  Oliver 
some  town,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  po-  Cromwell.  To  the  north  of  Brago  there  is  a 
pulous  in  the  county,  having  two  extensive  round  tower  built  of  large  stones,  three  stories 
suburbs,  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  high,  tapering  to  the  top,  with  a  double  wall, 
and  the  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  circula^  staircase  between,  by  which  one 
called  Cliffs.  From  a  windmill  in  the  neighbour-  may  go  quite  round  the  building.  On  the  sum- 
hood  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  circumja-  roits  of  the  hills  there  are  several  cairns.  The 
cent  towns,  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.,  not  to  be  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  kind  appears 
exceeded  in  England.  It  sends  two  members  to  by  the  village  of  Classemiss.  Here  we  find 
parliament,  and  lies  thirty  miles  esist  of  Chiches-  thirty-nine  pyramidal  stones  standing  upright, 
ter,  and  forty-eight  south  of  London.  about  six  or  seven  feet  high  from  the  surface, 

LEWIS. '  See  Ia)uis.  each  about  two  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  placed 

Lewis  (John),  M.  A.,  a  learned  English  di-  in  form  of  an  avenue,,  eight  feet  wide ;  the  dis- 

vine,  bom  in  Bristol  in  1675,  and  educated  at  tance  between  every  stone  being  six  feet,  and  a 

Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Archbishop  Tenison  single  piece  stands  at  the  entrance.  This  avenue 

gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Minster  m  the  Isle  of  leads  to  a  circle  of  twelve  stones  of  the  same 

Thanet.      He  published,   1.  The  Life  of  John  dimensions,  with  one  in  the  centre,  thirteen  feet 

Wickliffe,  D.  D.  8vo.  1720;  2.  The  History  and  in  length,  and  shaped  like  a  rudder:  on  the  east. 

Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  4to.  1723;  3.  south,and  west,  sides  of  this  circle,  are  four  stones. 

History  of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Feversham ;  forming  three  lines,  or  as  it  were  rays  from  the 

4to.  1727;  4.  Life  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  body  of  the  circle.    This  is  supposed  to  have 

printer  in  England,  8vo ;  5.  A  complete  Hbtory  been  a  Druid  temple;  and  tradition  reports,  that 

of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible  into  English ;  the  chief  Druid  stood  by  the  large  stone  in  the 

8vo.     He  also  published  Wickliffe's  Translation;  centre,  and  harangued  the  audience.      At  the 

and  died  in  1746.  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  is  another 

Lewis,  in  geography,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  circle  of  the  same  nature ;  but  without  the  range 

Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  extending  about  and   avenue.      In   all  probability,   these  were 

sixty  miles  in  length  irom  north  to  south,  and  places  of  worship  erected  by  the  Druids  in  time 

from  thirteen  to  fourteen  in  breadtli,  consisting  of  Pagan  superstition.    The  chief  town  is  Stor- 
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naway.     Lewis  is  diyided  into  the  two  parifbes  ther  proceediogs,  by  comroandiDg  any  of  die  hdi 

of  Danras  and  Eye,  and  in  each  of  these  one  days  called  ferise  imperatiTK  to  be  obcerred. 

minister  is  settled.  The  comitia  would  also  be  dissolred  by  any  per- 

LBWiSTOWNy  the  capital  of  Mifflin  county,  son  being  seized  with  the  ^ling  sickness,  or 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniatta ;  fifty-six  miles  upon  the  appearance  of  any  unlucky  omen.    If 

north-west  of  Uarrisburg,  162  W.  N.  W  of  Phi-  the  business  met  with  no  interruption  of  this  sort 

ladelphia.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  each  of  the  people  were  presented  with  two  tab- 

a  courtrhouse,  a  jail,amarketphouse,abank,and  lets,  on  one  or  which  was  written  A,  on  the 

has  considerable  trade.      Large  quantities  of  other  U.  R.     Their  disapprobation  of  the  bill 

wheat  are  annually  exported.  was  expressed  by  throwing  into   an  urn  the 

Lewistown,  a  post  town  of  Sussex  countv,  tablet  inscribed  A.    Their  assent  by  throwing  in 

Delaware,  North  America,  on   Lewes  Creek,  the  one  marked  U.  R.    According  to  the  majo- 

three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay;  rity  of  (hese  tablets,  the  law  passed  or  not.    Jf  it 

three  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cape  Henlopen  Ligfit  passed,  it  was  written  upon  record,  and  carried 

House,  and  112  south  of  Philadelphia.    It  has  into  the  treasury;  this  was  called  le^m  ferre. 

an  eleyated  and  pleasant  situation,  and  contains  Afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon  plates  of  brass, 

an   academy,  a  presbyterian  and  a  methodist  and  hung  up  in  the  most  public  and  conspicuous 

meeting-house,  &c.    It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  places :    this  was  termea  legem  figere,  and  a 

justice  for  the  counqr :   and  the  neighbourhood  future  repeal  of  this  was  legem  refigere.    If  a 

contains  salt  works  10,000  feet  in  extent,  which  law  passed  in  the  comitia  curiata,  it  was  called 

are  considered  a  great  curiosity.  lex  curiata ;  if  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  hid 

LEX,  Law.     The  Roman  laws  were  of  three  the  name  of  lex  centuriata ;  but,  if  it  passed  in 

kinds :   first,  such  as  were  made  by  their  kings,  the  comida  tributa,  it  was  termed  pleoiscitum. 

Secondly,  The  laws  of  the  Xllubles,  brought  bv  The  law,  too,  generally  bore  the  names  of  the 

the  decemviri  from  Athens,  &c.  And,  thirdly.  Such  proposers,  as  lex  iBlia,  lex  Fusia,  &c. 
as  were  proposed  by  the  superior  magistrates  in        LEXAWACSEIN,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania, 

the  times  of  the  republic.    Romulus  made  laws  which  rises  in  Northampton  county,  on  the  vast 

by  his  sole  authority ;  but  his  successors  sought  side  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  fiills  into  the  Dela- 

the  approbation  of  the  people.    The  laws  of  the  ware,  174  miles  above  Philadelphia, 
third  class  were  enacted  in  the  following  manner :        LEXIARCHI,  at  Athens,  six  officers,  assisted 

No  law  could  be  proposed  but  by  some  of  the  by  thirty  inferior  ones,  whose  business  it  vras  to 

following  magistrates,  vix.  the  praetor,  consuls,  fine  such  as  came  not  to  the  public  assemblies, 

dictator,  inteaex,  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  and  to  make  scrutiny  among  such  as  were  pre- 

triumviri,  tribunes  of  the  people.  If  any  of  these  sent.    They  kept  a  register  of  the  age,  manners, 

proposed  a  law,  it  was  first  committed  to  writing,  and  abilities  of  all  the  citizens,  who  were  enrvH- 

and  privately  examiiied  as  to  its  utility  and  pro-  ed  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

bable  consequences,  by  persons  qualified  for  the  LEXICON,  n.  i .  *)  Gr.  XiCutoy.  A  die- 
task  ;  sometimes  it  was  referred  to  the  whole  Lexicog'rapher,  >tionary:  a  list  of  the 
senate  for  their  sentiments.    It  was  then  hung        Lexicog'aaphy.  j  words  of  a  language,  their 

up  publicly  for  three  market  days,  that  all  the  etymology,    and    meaning.     A  lexicograpberr 

people  might  have  time  to  examine  it,  and  con*  Dr.  Johnson  defines,  <  a  writer  of  dictionaries,* 

sider  its  tendency  :  this  was  called  legis  promul-  andadds,  with  more  spleen  than  accuracy,  'a 

gatio.    If  the  person  who  framed  the  bill  did  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in  tiadog 

not  in  the  mean  time  drop  it,  the  people  were  the  original,  and  detailing  the  signification  of 

convened  in  comitia,  and  ne  addressed  them  in  words :'  some  lexicographers  have  been  hx  from 

an  oration,  being  also  seconded  by  his  friends  'harmless;*  and  others  aspire  (circumsptcef)  to 

setting  forth  the  expediency  and  probable  utility  be  something  more  than  '  drudges  :*  lexicography 

of  such  a  law  :  this  was  called  roeatio  legis,  be-  is  the  act  or  art  of  making  dictionaries, 
cause  the  address  was  always  prefeced  with  this       though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  hare  all 

petitionary  form  of  words,  Velitis,  jubeatisne,  ^^  ^^^^  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he 

Quintes?  «  Will  you,  O  Romans,  consent  and  ^ad  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as 

order  this  law  to  pass  V    This  being  done,  those  the  words  and  kxiemu,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to 

that  disliked  the  motion  delivered  their  senti-  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  compe- 

ments  in  opposition  to  it.    An  urn  was  then  tently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only,  MiUtm' 

brought  to  certain  priests  who  attended  upon  the        Commentators  and  Uxieographen,  acquainted  with 

occasion,  into  which  wer^  cast  the  names  of  the  the  Syriac  language,  have  given  these  hints  in  their 

tribes,  centuries,  or  curia,  as  the  comitia  happen-  writings  on  scnpture.  Watts. 

ed  to  be   tributa,   centuriata,  or  curiata.    See        When  Scaliger,  whole  years  of  labour  pest, 

Comitia.    The  names  were  shaken  together,  and  Beheld  his  Usiam  complete  at  last, 

the  first  drawn  tribe  or  century  vras  called  prsBro-  And,  weary  of  his  task,  with  wondering  %yti, 

gativa,  because  their  sufirages  were  first  aiked.  Saw  from  words  oiled  on  words  a  fabrick  rise, 

The  curia  first  drawn  was  called  principium,  for  p  «»*"^  the  industry.  inerUy  strong, 

the  fame  reason.  The  other  tribes,  centuries,  &c.,  ^"^  ^"*P*°K  *«^  ^^^  «>«*^  !««»*  "^  *«"8-      ^ 


were  called  tribus  jure  vocat«  cenpin«  jure  yo-  ^j^         j  .    ^          ^  Uxit^^gropher  be  dt- 

cat.,  &c.    In  this  situation,  the  veto  or  negauve  ^ded,  who,  being  able  t6  produce  nS  ^ple  oft 

voice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  put  an  nation  that  hoH  preserved  their  words  and  phnu* 

end  to  the  proceedings,  and  dissolve  the  assembly,  from  mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionsiy 

The  tribune's  interference  was  called  intercessio.  can  embalm  his  language,  and  secure  it  from  corrufh 

The  consul  also  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  for-  tion  and  decay.                                         Ja/mto»» 
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LEXINGTON,   a  post  town  of  Middlesex  one  is  about  eighty  feet  wide.    Near  t}ie  centre 

county,  Massachusetts,  is  eleven  miles  north-west  of  the  town  is  a  public  squarey  surrounded  with 

of  Boston.    This  town  is  famous  for  being  the  brick  buildings. 

place    where    hostilities    commenced    between        This   town  contains  various    and  extensire 

Great  Britain  and  America,  April  19th,  1775.  manufacturing  establishments,  among  which  are 

A  stone  monument,  with  an  inscription,  is  erect-  four  nail  manufactories,  two  copper  and  tin 

ed  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought.  manufiurtories,  two  steam  paper-mills,  a  number 

Lexikgtov,  a  post  town,  the  capital  of  Rock-  of  lar^e  rope-walks,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 

bridge  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north  branch  of  factones,  distilleries,  breweries,  &c. — ^The  site 

lames  River,  is  thirty  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Staunton,  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  in  a  gently  descend- 

and  thirtv-eight  N.  N.  W.    It  is  a  handsome  ing  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 

town,  finely  situated,  and  contains  a  court-house,  in  the  United  States.    The  climate  is  healthy  and 

a  jail,  a  female  academy,  a  presbyterian  meeting-  delightful,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  a  num- 

house,  and  a  college.    The  surroundii^  country  ber  of  handsome  country  seats.    The  surround- 

is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  ing  country  is  greatly  admired  for  its  rich  and 

Washington  College,  at  this  place,  was  origi-  beautiful  scenery, 
nally  incorporated  as  an  academy,  in^  1782,  un-        Transylvania  University  was  incorporated  here 

der  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy ;  and  in  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  is  now  about  to  be 

1813  it  was  erected  into  a  collece,  called  Wash-  reorganised,  and  it  is  intended  to  place  it  on  a 

ington  College,  from  general  Washington,  who  respectable  foundation.    There  are  two  college 

presented  to  the  institution  100  shares  in  the  edifices  of   brick,  one    erected  several   years 

James  River  Canal,  amounting  to  20,000  dollars,  since,  the  other  an  elegant  edifice  built  in  the 

This  stock  for  a  number  of  years  was  unproduc-  year    1818,   and    calculated    to  accommodate 

tive,  but  since  the  late  war  it  has  produced  16  about  100  students.    The  library  contains  be- 

per  cent,  per  annum.    There  are  two  college  tween  1000  and  2000  volumes.    Large  additions 

buildings  of  brick,  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  of  two  are  about  to  be  made  to  it.    The  philosophical 

stories,  a  steward's  house,  and  a  refectory.     In  apparatus  is  now  small,  but  is  soon  to  be  made 

addition  to  these  buildings,  the  trustees  contem-  complete.     The  funds  consist  of  lands,  houses, 

plate  erecting  a  laree  college  edifice.    The  ool-  house  lots,  and  bank  stock.    There  are  thirteen 

lege  lus  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  trustees,  all  elected  biennially  by  the  legislature 

of  about  2000  volumes.    The  board  of  trustees  The  executive  government  is  entrusted  to  a  pre- 

consists    of  thirty    members.     The    executive  sident,  a  professor  of  languages,  one  of  mathe 

government  is  entrusted  to  a  president,  who  is  matics  ana  natural  philosophy,  one  of  chemistiy 

also  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  mathematics,  and  mineralogy,  two  tuton,  a  professor  of  law, 

a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  and  four  professors  in  the  medical  department, 
a  professor  of  languages,  and  one  tutor.    The        The  institution,  as  a  regular  college,  is  not 

number  of  students  is  usually  from  forty  to  fifty,  perfectly  organised ;  all  the  votes,  however,  ne- 

The  studies  of  which  a  knowledge  is  necessary,  cessary  for  this  purpose,  have  been  passed  by 

in  order  to  admission  into  the  freshman  class,  are  the  trustees,  and  the  officers  are  elected.    The 

Virgil,  Greek  Testament,  Minor  Dialogues  of  requisitions  for  admission,  and   the  course  of 

Lucian,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  I  study,  are  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  university  in 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the  Latin  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  intended  to 

Greek  languages ;  of  the  second  year,  matbema-  make  the  standard  of  education  as  high  as  in  any 

tics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid  six  books,  sur-  of  the  eastern  colleges.    Commencement  to  be 

veying,  navigation,  and  conic  sections :  of  the  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  July,  and  fol- 

third,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geo-  lowed  by  a  vacation  of  about  eleven  weeks.    In- 

graphy ;  and,  of  the  fourth,  belles  lettres,  logic ,  struction  is  already  provided  for  in  the  depart- 

natural  and  political  law.  ments  of  law  and  medicine.    The  course  of 

Lexington,  a  post  town  of  Fayette  county,  medical  lectures  was  commenced  for  the  first 

Kentucky,  twenty-two  miles  £.S.  £.  of  Frank-  time  in  November  1817. 
fort,  and  seventy-four  east  of  Louisville.    It  is        LEYDEN  (in  Lat  Lugdunum  Batavorum), 

situated  on  Tovm  Fork,  a  small  stream  which  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Holland, 

falls  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Elkhom.    It  is  in  the  department  of  Delft,  abounding  with 

regulariy  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house ;  a  canals,  along  which  are  rows  of  lofty  trees,  that 

jail ;  a  market-house;  a  theatre;  a  masonic  hall;  a  afford  very  pleasant  walks.    Its  form  is  oblong ; 

museum  ;  a  public  library;  a  female  academy  ;  a  its  length  being  about  two  miles  from  east  to 

university ;  three  banks,  one  of  which  is  a  branch  west.    A  small  branch  of  the  Rhine  runs  through 

of  the  United  States  bank ;  cfiree  printing  offices,  it.    Over  the  canals  are,  it  is  said,  145  bridges, 

from  each  ofwhichisissued  a  weekly  newspaper;  chiefly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  streets  are 

and  seven  houses  of  public  worship,  thoee  for  remarkably  clean.    The  street   in   which    the 

Presbyterians,  one  for   Episcopalians,  one  for  stadthouse  is  situated,  is  accounted  equal    to 

Baptists,  one  for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Roman  almost  anv  in  Europe.    The  u*^iversity  is  the 
Catholics.  oldest  in  the  republic,  and  has  a  library  rich  in 

Lexington  has  had  a  very  rapid  growth.  In  MSS. ;  a  botanical  garden  well  stocked  with 
1797  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  It  is  exotic  plants;  an  anatomy-hall  and  observatoij. 
the  largest  town  in  Kentucky,  and  the  most  The  professors  are  generally  eminent.  Its  build- 
wealthy  and  best  built  town  in  the  western  states,  ings,  however,  have  a  humble  appearance;  but 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  the  str*»ets  the  government  in  1819  began  a  more  stately 
are  paved  and  have  side  walks ;  the  principal    structure.    The  number  of  professors  is  twenty- 
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one  ;  t  iz.  four  of  tlieology,  four  of  law,  four  of  9000,  and  pay  a  tribute  in  wax,  rice,  end  clotb 
medicine,  four  of  philosophy,  and  &ve  of  Ian-  Long.  124"  40^  £.,  lat.  10°  50"  N. 
guages.  Their  lectures  are  delivered  in  lAtin;  LEZAY-MARNESIA  (Clande  Francis  Ad- 
and  their  salaries,  independent  of  a  house,  and  rian,  marquis  de),  was  born  at  Metzin  1735,  and 
the  small  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  are  rarely  more  early  entered  the  French  army.  He  soon»  how- 
than  £250.  Ihe  number  of  students  is  at  pre-  ever*  *»*'red  *o  his  estate  of  St.  Julian,  near 
sent  about  300.  Of  these  about  eighty  stuay  Lons-lA-Saunier,  and  devoted  himself  to  study. 
medicine,  100  philosophy  and  languages,  and  At  the  revolution  he  declared  in  favor  uf  the 
the  others  divinity  and  law.  The  session,  as  in  abolition  of  the  feudal  impositions  and  priTi- 
other  Dutch  colleges,  commences  in  September,  leges,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  from  the  statei- 
and  Xermi nates  at  the  end  of  June.  Greek  lite-  general  and  the  constituent  assembly  :  alarmed, 
rary  names  are  connected  witli  the  history  of  however,  at  the  prospect  of  affairs,  he  emi^ated 
Leydeo.  We  may  instance  those  of  Ueinsius,  to  North  America  m  1790,  taking  with  him 
Scaliger,  and  Salmasius.  In  the  centre  of  the  artists,  laborers,  &c.,  to  form  a  colony  on  a  tract  of 
town  is  a  very  ancient  and  lofty  castle  or  fort,  land  which  he  had  purchased  of  the  Scioto  oqi»> 
considered  traditionally  as  a  work  of  the  Ro-  pany.  This  scheme  failing,  he  returned  to  France 
mans.  It  rises  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  in  1792.  Durin<;  the  reign  ofterror  he  was  confined 
bouses,  and  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the  in  prison  at  Besan^on,  but,  the  £Ul  of  Robe»- 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  church  of  St.  pierre  liberating  him,  he  returned  home  to  his 
Peter,  the  finest  of  the  seventeen  that  belong  to  old  pursuits.  At  length,  afler  passing  some  tinae 
the  city,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  the  in  Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Besan9on,  where  he 
Gothic  style.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Boer-  died  November  9ih,  1800.  He  was  the  author 
haave,  P.  (Jam per,  and  Meerman.  The  cloth  of  Essai  sur  la  Mineralogie  du  Bailliage  d*Orge- 
manufacture  formerly  flourished  to  such  a  degree,  let,  en  Franche-Compt^,  1778,  8vo.;  Le  Boo- 
that  100,000  pieces  have  sometimes  been  made  heur  dans  les  Campagnes,  1778,  8vo.;  Les 
in  a  year.  At  present  this  is  in  a  low  state ;  but  Paysages,  ou  Essais  sur  la  Nature,  a  poem  ; 
soap  and  indigo  are  manufactured  in  large  quan-  Lettres  ^crites  des  Rives  de  TOhio,  1792,  8vo. ; 
titles.     The  city  sustained  a  long  and  severe  and  other  works. 

siege,  in  1573,  against   the  Spaniards.    That        Lezay-Maresia  (Adrian,  count  de),  son  of 

illustrious  magistrate,  Adrian  de  Verf,  when  the  the  preceding,  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplo- 

citizens  represented  to  him  the  havoc  made  by  matist.     He  also  was  for  a  short  time  in   the 

the  £&mine  during  the  siege,  and  insisted  upon  army.    He  then  studied  diplomacy  at  the  school 

his  surrendering,  said, '  Friends,  here  is  my  body,  of  Brunswick,  and  at  the  revolution  travelled  m 

divide  it  among  you  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  but  Germany  and  England.    Returning  to  France 

banish  all  thoughts  of  surrendering  to  the  cruel  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  de  Paris. 

and  perfidious  Spaniards.'  They  took  his  advice,  Having  too  freely  predicted  the  destruction  of 

and  told  the  Spaniards,  they  would  hold  out  as  the  directorial  government,  he  was  forced    to 

long  as  they  had  one  arm  to  eat  and  another  to  leave  Paris.     He  returned  under  the  consulate, 

fight.    In  1655  the  city  was  greatly  depopulated  and  was  employed  on  various  diplomatic  mis- 

by  the  plague:  in  January  1795  the  citizens  sions.    In  1806  he  was  made  prefect  of  the 

opened  their  gates  to  the  French  under  general  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  in 

Pichegru,  and  in  1809  there  was  a  remarkably  1810  of  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  which 

destructive  explosion  of  gunpowder  here.    The  office  he  was  continued  on  the  restoration  of  the 

neighbourhood  is  quite  a  flat  country,  too  wet  Bourbons.     He  died  at  Strasburgh  in   1814, 

for  tillage,  bat  productive  of  pasturage,  cheese,  owing  to  a  fall.    He  translated   into  French, 

and  butter.    It  is  ten  miles  north-east  of  the  Schiller's    tragedy,    Don     Carlos,   and    wiute 

Hague,  and  twenty-two  south-west  of  Amsterdam,  several  popular  political  tracts. 

Leyoen  Phial,  a  phial  coated  on  the  inside        LHOYD,  Lhuyo,  or  Lhwyd  (Humphrey),  a 

and  outside  with  tinfoil,  or  other  conducting  sub-  learned  antiquarian  of  the   sixteenth   century, 

stance,  and  furnished   with  a  brass  wire  and  bom  at  Denbigh,  who  applied  to  the  study  of 

knob,  for  giving  the  electrical  shock.    See  Elec-  physic ;  and,  living  mostly  in  the  walls  of  Den- 

TRiciTT.  high  Castle,  practised  there  as  a  physician ;  and 

LEYS  ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-  died  in  1570.  He  wrote  and  translated  several 
gamia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  pieces  relative  to  history  and  antiquities ;  in  par- 
plants  ;  natural  order  forty-ninth,  compositie :  ticular  the  history  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales, 
receptacle  naked  ;  pappus  paleaceous;  that  of  from  Caradoc  of  Langcarvan,  &c.,  but  died 
tlie  disc  plumy  :  cal.  scarious.  before    it   was   finished  :  however.   Sir  Henry 

LEYTA,  one  of  the  southern  Philippine  Sidney,  lord  president  of  Wales,  employed  Dr. 
Islands,  ninety-five  miles  in  length,  by  tnirty-  David  Powel  to  finish  it,  who  published  it  in 
eight  in  average  breadth.  The  soil  is  very  1584.  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  this 
fertile,  and  the  mountains  abound  in  deer,  cows,  work  was  published  in  1774. 
wild  hogs,  and  fowls;  cocoas  grow  without  Lhuyd  (Edward),  keeper  of  the  museum  at 
culture.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  A  chain  Oxford,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  and  was 
of  mountains  runs  north-west  and  south-east;  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
and  so  materially  do  they  influence  the  climate,  was  created  M.  A.  July  21st,  1701.  He  sue- 
that  the  seasons  difier  er  tirely  on  the  difierent  ceeded  Dr.  Plot  as  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
sides  of  them.  The  inhabitants  are  mild,  museum,  and  had  the  use  of  all  V'aughan*s  col- 
peaceable,  and    hospitable.     They   are  about  lections.    With  incessant  labor  and  great  exact- 
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ness  he  searched  into  the  Welsh  antiquities;  the  Apostate,  who  offered  hiin  the  dignity  of 

collected  and  perused  a  great  deal  of  ancient  and  Praefectus  Prstorio;   but  Lib^nius  refused   it, 

valuable   matter  from  their  MSS. ;  transcribed  thinking  the  title  of  sophist,,  oi  professor  of  elo- 

all  the  old  charters  of  their  monasteries  that  he  quence,  much  more  honorable.    There  are  still 

could  find ;  travelled  several  times  over  Wales,  extant  several  of  his  letters  and  Greek  orations, 

Cornwall,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne;  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation  ;  but  his 

compared  their  antiquities,  and  made  observa-  style  is  somewhat  affected  and  obscure.    He 

tioos  on  the  whole ;  but  died  in  July  1709,  was  a  Pagan.    Basil  and  Chrysostom  were  his 

before  he  had  digested  them,  as  be  had  intended,  disciples  about  A.  D.  360.     His  letters  were 

into  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  inha-  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1738  ;  his  orations 

bitants  of  this  island.     He  communicated  many  at  Venice,  in  1755. 

observations  to  bishop  Gibson,  whose  edition  of  LIBANOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  species  of 

the  Britannia  he  revised ;  and  published  Archeo-  divination  performed  with  frankincense ;  which, 

logia  Britannica,  giving  some  additional  account  if  it  presently  caught  fire,  and  sent  forth  a  grate- 

of  the  languages,  histories,  and  customs  of  the  ful  odor,  was  esteemed  a  happy  omen,  and  vice 

original  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  col-  vers&. 

lections  and   observations    in    travels    through  LIBANUS,  a  cnain  of  mountains  of  Turkey 

Wales,  Cornwall,  Bas  Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  in  Asia,  which  lie  between  Syria  Proper  and 

Scotland.  Palestine,  extending  from  west  to  east  from  the 

LFABLE,  adj.      >      Old    Fr.    liabU,    Iter.  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  as  Arabia.    The  sum- 

Liabil'ity,  n.  f.  )  Subject  or  obnoxious  to ;  mits  are  always  covered  with  snow,  but  below 

not  exempt:  taking  to  after  it.  there  are  very  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys.    Dr. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share  Claike  saw  snow  here  in  July.    The  basis  of 

Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burtheosome,  the   range   is   limestone,   which  presents   itself 

Proudly  secure,  yet  lUtbU  to  fall  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  towers,  castles,  and 

By  weakest  subtleUes.             mtm  s  Agonutes.  various  grotesque  forms ;  near  Damascus  there 

Seeing  thev  are  so  luible  to  sin.  they  m^t  conse-  ^  immense  ^vems,  one  of  which  is  capable  of 

fluently  stand  often  m  need  of  God  8  mercy  to  bear  ^^^.-   -         .^^ri                 tu           -       /          i 

with  tfiem.  and  to  pardon  them.                  iarro^.  contaimng    4000   men       They   were  formerly 

The  EnglUh  boLt  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who  ^"P"«  ^^^  §^«*^  numbers  of  cedar   trees,   but 

neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning;   and  now  there  are  very  few  remaining.     Geographera 

yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures.  distinguish  this  chain  into  Libanus  and  Antili- 

Dryden,  baous ;  the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the  south  side 

They  think,  that  whatever  is  called  old  must  have  of  the  valley,  rising  near  the  ruins  of  Sidon,  and 

the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liabls  terminates   in   Arabia,  in   N.   lat.   34®.     They 

to  mould  and  rottenness.                               Locke.  are  separated  from  each  other  at  an  equal  distance 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  private  throughout,  by  a  country  called  by  the  ancients' 

hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects.            Swift.  Coelesyria. 

And  that  the  aposUe  John  should  be  iuiW.  to  thxj  LIBATION,  n.  $.    Lat.   Ubatio,  k  libo,   to 

censure,  whose  temper  seemed  to  be  all  love  and  a...*^       j  •  i         ^^    ir^       j  •  i     A*   •         W 

sweetness.                ^                               Maeon.  ^}^  ?'  ^"»^'  ^^  .^^  °<^«'  I  dnnk-offering.    The 

People  are  not  liabU  to  be  mistaken  in  their  feel-  «^*  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in  honor  of 

ings,  but  they  are  very  froqucntljr  wrong  in  the  names  ^^^  ^«>y  >  ^**«  ^""^^  poured, 

they  give  them,  and  their  reasonings  about  them.  In  digging  new  earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that  the 

Burke  on  the  Sublime.  vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  apinu, 

LI'AR.     From  Lie,  which  see.    This  word,     P^lTi***^  »^  ^  "^^^  taken  for  a  heathen  wcrifice, 
-  - or  libatum  to  the  earth.       Bacons  Natural  Hulortf. 


down,  ts  sufficient  to  confirm  it.  Stillingfleet  on  Romish  Idolatry. 

He  approves  the  common  /wr,  fame,  The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nector  crowned. 

Who  speaks  him  ihus  at  Rome.        Shaktpeare.  Spnnkling  the  fii»t  libatum  on  the  ground. 
I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untrue,  much  Drydem's  JEneid. 

less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  whenso-         xhe  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  at  their 

ever  it  seems  to  be  contradicted.  BoyU.  nieals  to  make  libations,  pour  out  and  even  drink 

Thy  better  soul  abhois  a  liar  *  part.  ^^  j^  jjo^o^r  of  the  gods.       Brand's  AntiquUies. 
Wise  U  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart.  j^  gj^hg  ^  worships  his  supremely  fair, 

.^'  And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair  ; 

The  maxim,  in  vino  vcntaa— 'a  maq  who  is  well  Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain, 

warmed  with  wine  will  speak  truth,  may  be  an  ar-  ^ins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain.   Cowper. 

gument  for  drinking,  if  you  suppose  men  in  general         _  .  .u  •     .  ^      t  . 

to  be  liars :  but,  Sir.  I  would  not  keep  company  with  „  Libation,  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  ana 

a  fellow  who  lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom  Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn  sacri- 

you  must  make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  fices.     It  was  also  performed  alone,  as  a  drink- 

of  truth  out  of  him.  Johnson.  offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the  protection  and 

LI  ARD,  adj.     Fr.  liard ;    It.  leardo;   Scot,  favor  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life. 

Hart,  liard.     lloan  ;  gray ;  hoary.  Libations,  according  to  the  different  attributes 

That  was  wel  twight,  min  owen  liard  boy.  of  the  gods  in  honor  of  whom  they  were  made, 

Chaiuer.  consisted  of  different  liquids,  but  wine  was  the 

LTBANIUS,  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician  and  most  usual.   It  was  always  unmixed  with  water. 

suphiM  in  the  fourth  century,  bom  at  Antioch.  Libations  of  water,  of  honey,  of  milk,  and  irf  oil, 

lie  had  a  great  share  in  the  friendship  of  Julian  were  called  yij^oXia  Iipa.    They  were  all  made 
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with  a  serious  deportment  and  solemn  prayer.  And  stand  xeooided,  at  their  own  request. 

At  sacrifices,  the  libation,^  alter  it  had  been  lo  fatu**  days,  a /an?/ ora  jest.                   Dfjto. 

tasted  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  bystaiid-  ^*»«„T!^»?"  thoje  who.  in  the  coniinoa  phnie. 

•cuw««  »/j  M  ^  |«     *,              .  ._      A»  ^^»<.^«;»  are  called  libellers  and  lampooneis.                i«'«  . 

eis,  was  poured  upon  the  v.ct.tn.    At  entertain-  ^^^  ^^^  ^           ^^  ^^^^              ^ 

ineuts,  a  little  wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  spare? 

the  cup,  before  the  liquor  be^n  to  circulate,  to  g^^^  ^^yj^  ^^  ^^^^  ,.j^|,^  aU  the  fair.      P^pt. 

show  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  blessings  r^.^^  common  HbeUen,  in  their  invectiTet.  tax  the 

they  enjoyed.  Libations  were  also  in  use  among  church  with   an  insatiable    desire    of  power  toi 

the  Hebrews,  who  poured  a  hiu  of  wine  on  the  wealth,  equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  mea. 

victim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the  several  pieces  Smft, 

of  the  sacrifice  were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  •  Libel,  libellus  famosus,  taken  in  its  largest 

be  burnt.  <ind  most  extensive  sense,  signifies  any  wntiDg, 

LIBAU,  a  sea-port  of  Russia,  in  the  govern-  picture,  or  the  like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal 

ment  of  Couriand,  on  the  Baltic.    It  exports  tendency ;  but,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  used  to 

hemp,  linseed,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  surround-  denote  a  malicious  defamation  of  any  perwo, 

ing  country.    This  town  was  a  place  of  trade  in  and  especially  a  magistrate,  made   public  by 

the  thirteenth  century ;  but  it  afterwards  suffered  either  printing,  writing,  signs,  or  picture,  in 

severely  from  the  wars  which  the  Swedes  carried  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expose  bimto 

on  here.     It  has  a  commodious  harbour  for  public  hatred,  contempt,    and   ridicule.    The 

small  vessels.  Population  5000.  Sixty- six  miles  direct  tendency  of  these  libels  is  the  breach  of 

west  of  Mittau.  ihe  public  peace,  by  stirring  up  the  objects  of 

IJC^BARD,  n.  i.     Teut.    liebard^  Uupard;  them   to  revenge,  and  perhaps   to  bloodshed. 

Lat.  Uopardut,  See  Leopi.rd.    A  leopard.  Ob-  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  penw 

flolete.  "  *  publication  in  the  eye   of  the  law:  and 

Make  the  IMard  stem  there/ore  the  sending  an  abusive  private  letter  lo 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it  were  opeoly 

yearn.                                          Spenser,  printed,  for  it  equally  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 

The  Ubbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole  peace.    With  regard  to  libels,  in  general,  there 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw.  ^^  ^^^  remedies  ;    one  by    indictment,  and 

,*,.,.        1^  T>-        ^*^wli  another  by  action.    The  former  for  the  public 

The  tomd  narts  of  Afnck  ^M^^J^"^!^  offence ;  for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  break 

to  a  KWarcT,  iin. the  *1»^!|«  ^f T^^^^J?^^  the  peai,  or  provoke  others  Id  break  it:  which 
^nts  the  dupenenes.  of  habiutions.  o^ns^of    ^g-^P,^  i,\h^  ^  ^^^  ^i^^ther  the  matter  coot^oed 

^*"***  .  ^    ,.r  II      T  •  be  true  or  false ;  and  therefore  the  defendau^oo 

LrBEL,n.i.,r.n.&t;.fl.")     Fr./i6e/ic;  Lat,  ^^   indictment  for  publishing  a  libel,  is  w« 

Li'belleb,  n.  I.  ^ItbelUtt,     a    little  ^|^,^^  ^  allege  the  truth  of  it  by  way  of  josh- 

Li'bellous, «§.  ^book.     Ihe  civil  f^^^^^^     g^t  in  the  remedy  by  action  onto 

law  retains  its  primitive  sense  of  a  written  case,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  damages  f 

charge ;  and  hence  it  has  been  used  to  signify  a  ^^^  ^-       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  defendant  may,  as  M 

defamatory  writing,  satire,  or  lampoon :   as  a  ^^^^^  spoken,  justify  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 

neuter  verb  it  formeriy  took  agturut  after  it,  see  ^y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at 

the  extracU  :   as  a  verb  active  it  means  to  de-  ^^^     y^r^^^  ^^  ^^jj  ^-^j,  regard  to  words  spo- 

fame ;    satirise :  a  libeller  is  the  author  of  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^^^^j   -^^  ^^^^  particular  with 

libel :  libellous,  defamatory.  ^^^^  to  x^y^^  |jy  writing  or  printing,  and  ibf 

And  it  hath  ben  seid,  whocvere  leveth  his  wyf,  give  civil  actions  consequent  thereupon :  but  as  to 

he  to  hir  a  libel  of  forsaking.  Wielif,  Matt,  v.  gjgns  or  pictures,  it  seems  necessary  alwaj*  » 

Sweet  scrawls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome :  show,  by  proper  innuendos  and  averments  of  the 

AVhat's  this  but  WtelUng  against  the  senate !  defendant's  meaning,  the  import  and  application 

Shakepeare,  of  the  scandal,  and  that  some  special  damage 

He.  like  a  privileged  spy.  whom  nothing  can  i^^s  followed ;  otherwise  it  cannot  appear  U^ 

Discredit.  iOw/i  now  Vaiitft  each  great  man.  PoBfw.  ^^^y^  y^y^^i  y,y   picture   was  understood   to  w 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever  j^velled  at  the  plainUff,  or  that  it  was  attended 

been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  ^^^^  ^jih  any  actionable  consequences.    In  a  cml 

P*?P  If    ♦      ;  .  nf  fKo*  A.\n^  «f  lih.liZlT^  action,  tiien,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false,  as 

For  the  stoppinir  of  that  deluge  oi  nowtow  invec-  »         »,  ^      •*  ^u     ^i..«»>a  hp  tnie. 

tives.  wherewitfi  wl  are  thus  im^tuously  overflown,  ^ell  as  scandalous :  for.  if  the  ch»r^«  ^^  7„i 

Bp,  Hall,  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  private  injury,  -»" 

Though  some  make  s*'ght  of  «&«if,  yet  you  may  see  has  no  ground  to  demand  a  compensation  o 

by  them  how  the  wind  sits :  as  take  a  straw  and  himself,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  ^S?^"^*." 

throw  it  up  in  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which  public  peace :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  J^  ^ ' 

way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting  the  truth  of  the  accusation  may  be  pleadca 

up  a  stone.    More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com-  bar  of  the  suit.     But,  in  a  criminal  prosecution, 

pfexion  of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels.  u^^  tendency  which   all   libels  have  to  create 

.  .  r     V  rni.  -^f^'  *  animosities,  and  to  disturb  Uie  uublic  veace^ 

Are  we  reproached  for  the  name  of  Chnstl  that  ^^^^  ^^^  consideration  of  the  law.    And,  there- 

ignominy  serves  hurto  "^^^^^ J^^^lJ^i^^ '  fore,  in  such  prosecutions,  the  only  powts'obe 

every  such  libel  here  becomes  a  pancgynck  there.  ^^„ ':  j^,^j  «il   is^.  ^u^  *»«v;.«^  nr  onblishmg 

^  "^     iWlf  rfPUty.  considered  are,  first,  the  making  ^^  P"^  j^er 

Good  heaven !  that  sou  and  knaves  should  be  so  of  the  book  or  writing ;  *"/,  secondly  «ne 

yain^  the  matter  be  criminal :  and,  if  both  inese  y^ 

To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain !      .  are  against  ihft  defendant,  the  offence  agains 
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fiublic  is  complete.     The  punishment  of  such  grow  in  lenph  and  thickness,  and  strengthens 

libellers,  for  either  making,  repeating,  printing,  and  brings  them  closer  toother;  and  thus  tl^i 

or  publishing  the  libel,  is  a  fine,  and  such  cor-  texture,  which  was  before  reticular,  becomes  an 

|>ond  punishment  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  assemblage  of  straight  fibres  ranged  vertically 

shall  inflict ;   regarding    the  quantity  of   the  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  that  is,  as  they  are 

offence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offender.  By  the  thus  altered  behind  one  another,  they  by  degrees 

law  of  the  XII.  tables,  at  ilome,  libels,  which  become  a  new  substance,  more  woody,  called 

affected  the  reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  blea. 

capital  offence :  but,  before  the  reign  of  Augus-  Liber,  Lat.  i.  e.  free,  in  mythology,  a  tiMo 
tus,  the  punishment  became  corporal  only,  conferred  on  Bacchus,  in  memory  of  the  freed* mu 
Under  Valentinian  it  was  again  made  capital,  which  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Bosotia :  or, 
not  only  to  write,  but  to  publish,  or  even  to  perhaps,  because  wine,  wnereof  he  was  the  re- 
omit  destroying  them.  Our  law,  in  this  and  puted  deity,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  sets 
many  other  respects,  corresponds  rather  with  the  their  mind  at  ease  and  freedom, 
middle  age  or  Roman  jurisprudence,  when  LIBERA,  in  mythology,  a  goddess  when  Ci- 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in  their  cero,  in  his  book  De  Nat.  Deor.,  styles  the  daugh- 
full  vigor,  than  with  the  cruel  edicts  that  were  ter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid,  in  his  Faj$ii, 
established  in  the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  says  that  the  name  was  given  by  Bacchus  to 
he  ancient  decemviri,  or  the  later  emperors.  In  Ariadne.  Libera  is  exhibited  on  medals  as  a 
this  and  other  instances,  where  blasphemous,  kind  of  female  Bacchus,  crowned  with  vine 
immoral,  treasonable,  schismatical,  seditious,  or  leaves. 

scandalous  libels  are  punished  by  the  English  LIB'ERAL,  a<(;.  fie  n. i.  "^     ¥r.- liberal;  Lat. 

law,  some  with  a  greater,  others  with  a  less  de-  Liberal  ity,  n.  f.  ,         >UberalU,  Free ;  un- 

gree  of  severity,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  pro-  Lib'erally,  adv,             J  controlled ;  bland ; 

perly  understood,  is  by  no  means  infringed  or  generous;  munificent:    hence  not  mean  in  any 

violated.    See  Law,  part  I.  way ;  not  of  low  origin  or  birth ;  genteel :  it  takes 

LIBELLA,  a  piece  of  money  amongst  the  of  before  things  and  to  before  persons. 

Romans,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  denarius,  jf  ^y  ^  y^  i^g^  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 

and  equal  in  value  to  the  as.     It  was  called  that  giveth  to  all  TosnUbenUfy,  and  upbraideth  not. 

libella,  as  l)eing  a  little  pound,  because  equal  to  Jame*  i.  5. 

1  pound  of  brass.     Its  value  in  our  money  is  1  ^^^  ^  unwisely  liberal,  and  more  delight  to  give 

ob.  1  qu.,  or  a  halfpenny  fiirthing.  See  Monet,  pnsenu  than  to  pay  debu.               Sir  P.  Sidneif. 

LiBELLA,  or  LiBELLULA,  iu  zoology,  a  genus  Her  name  was  Mercy,  well-known  over  all/  * 

of  four-winged  flies,  called  in  English  dragon-  To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal. 

flies,  or  adder-flies.    The  characters  are  these:  Faerie  Queetie. 

the  mouth  is  ftimished  with  jaws ;  the  feelers  Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine, 

are  shorter  than  the  breast:  and  the  tail  of  the  Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ; 

male  terminates  in  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps,  lliey're  set  here  for  examples. 

See  Entomology.  Shakapeare.  Heurit  VIII. 

LIBELLI  was  the  name  given  to  the  bills  Why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 

which  were  put  up  amongst  the  Romans,  giving  With  words,  fair  loobt,  and  iifceraWj/T     ^^ 

notice  of  the  time  when  a  show  of  gladiators  Shaktpeare. 

would  be  exhibited,  with  the  number  of  combat-  There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  Uberal  of  praise 

ants,  and  other  circumstances.    This  was  called  »«»d  commendation  to  othen»,  m  that  wherein  a  man  % 

miinus  pronunciare,  or  proponere.    These  bills  "^^^  I'V"^*'^?^''''* -^wv   k.    f-f^'^^^* 

we.  soUmes  termed elicta.    TT.e.e  public  j^:^^^^^:::^^^^                      .Hine; 

notices  were  given  by  the  person  who  designed  ^.^at  liberality  in  but  cast%way. 

to  oblige  the  people  with  the  show,  and  were  which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

frequently  attended  with  pictures  representing  Jbenhan . 

the  engagement  of  some  celebrated  gladiator.  Needs  must  the  power 

This  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Horace.  That  made  ua,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 

LiBELLi  Famosi,  defamatory  libels.    Seneca  Be  infinitely  rood,  and  of  his  good 

calls  them  contumeliosi  libelli, defamatoiy  rhymes  A s  liberal  and  free  as  infinite.                   MfilUm . 

which  by  a  Roman  ordinance  were  punishable  The  painter  is,  as  to  the  execution  of  bis  work,  a 

with  death.  uiechanic ;  but  as  to  his  conception,  his  spirit,  and 

LIBELLULA.     See  Libella.  design,  he  is  hardly  below  even  the  poet,  in  liberal 

LIBENTINA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  art.                                                               Steele. 

a  temple  at  Rome,  where  young  girls,  arrived  at  „     The  liberal  are  stcure  alone, 

puberty,  dedicated  their  juvenile  toyjs.  For  ^»»*^  ^  ^^"y  give,  for  ever  i»  our  own. 

LIBER,  in  botany,  the  bark  or  rind,  princi-  ^        ,   ,                 ..,.,,    ^   r  ,1 

pally  of  trees.    This  is  conceived  to  consist  of  Several  clernnnen.  otherwise  little  fond  of  olwcure 

a  number  of  cylindric  and  concentric  surfaces,  *«™'  ^* »?  *»»?*'  sennons  vrry  hberal  of  al   those 

.         ^    ^        <         .     .            1    .       _        . '  which  thev  find  m  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  if  it  were 

whose  texuire  IS  reticuhur,  and  in  some  trees  j;^^      I  understand  them.                        S«n/i. 

plainly  extrusible  exery  way,  as  the  fibres  are  j,^  ^^  jj^  ^       „     ^^^  jj^,  ^    ^^^^^ 

soft  and  flexible.    While  in  this  condition,  they  jj       ^  ^^y,  UberaC^uid  they  that  trsftt  her  pre 

Ate  either  hollow  regular  canals,  or  have  inter-  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^xxlb  scmple  of  revelling  to-day,  on  the 

ftitial  spaces,  which  serve  the  office  of  canals,  profiu  of  to-morrow.                                Jahnton. 

The  nutritious  juice  which  they  are  continually  Virtue  and  vice  are  oftentimes  so  near  neighbours 

leceiving,  remains  in  part  in  them,  makes  them  that  we  pass  into  each  other's  border^  without  obser- 

VoL.  XIL  2  Z 
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▼ation,  ind  think  we  do  justice  when  we  tie  crael ;  ntioml  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  all 

or  call  ouneives  Uberal  when  we  are  looee  and  fool-  those  who  had  attained  this  bappy  union,  hy  suU 

ith  in  our  expenKs.                                    PaU^»  lime  coDtemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  wete 

Poeu.  and  orators   and  painteni  and  those  who  jh^  allowed  to  indulge,  without  eiceplion  or 

cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  with-  y^jin^jnt,  their  aoDetites   or  oassions  •  thai  all 

out  this  critical  knowledge  succeeded  well  in  their    »u^*    «JL        j  ••       ^^^.u    '     -t^i 

LIB&RALIA,  feasts  celebrated  by  the  ancient  »"»«*«»»?  •"«  thrt,  aft«r  the  death  of  Ae  Iwdj, 

Romans,  in  honor  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  th^r  *?«»«>  ^  «»«'??  toU"*  Ete'V-    ThqrUlu*- 

same  with  those  which  the  Greeks  called  Dio-  wisesaidthatJesusChnstwMnothiogbutimere 

nysia,  and  Dionysiaca.    Varro  deriTes  the  name  i*  "*,"?  V"^  composed  ©f  the  Spwit  of  God, 

of  this  feast  from  liber,  considered  as  a  noan  ««*  of  the  op.nion  of  men.— Thwe  maiimioc- 

adjective,  and    signifying   free ;    because    the  **'"^  *«'  ^°?  "t^^  Liberunes:  andthe 

priests  were  free  from  their  functions,  and  eased  "o^  has  been  wed  mated  sense  ewr  since.  Thet 

of  all  care,  during  the  time  of  the  Uberalia,  as  JPf*  pnncipally  in  HolUnd  imd  Brabant  Unt 

the  old  women  officiated  in  the  ceremonies  and  •«^«»  "?*  «?«»»?»'  P'«*^L  ^f**?""'  ^*? 

sacrifices  of  these  feasts  """  Chopm,  who  joined  with  QoinUn,  and  be- 

LIBERIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  festiTal  ob-  5^«  ^  i^fie.    This  sect  obtoined  a  footin; 

-  -       '     -      -  u  France  through  the  &Tor  of  Margaret,  qocea 

of  Navarte,  and  sister  to  Francis  I.,  and  found 

habit  for  the  togk  virilis,  or  habit  peculiar  to  P'??SVS4!?TI^  H  **  »efermed  <*oreli«. 

grown  men.    Se?TooA.  UBERTUS,  or  LiBBawNCS,  among  the  «<► 


served  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  kalends  of  April,    "L  '«""  «iro«sn  ow  aviw  oi  m^ 

at  which  time  the  youth  laid  aside  their  juvenile    «>f  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  I.,  and  found 

1..I.:.  r..  <L.  ,^  .^.-.y..  >.  k.k:.  -^.i:..  ..    patron*  in  several  of  the  reformed  di 


UffERTINE,  n.  i.  &  a^.  \   French  ttberiiH  ;  1^  "  ^  '»*5' «>'  *  l?f "°"  '^  ^       1 

LiB'EBTmsnV-. «.  h^tin    Ubcrtinm  Iwal  servitude.    These  still  retained  some  part 

{liber,  free).    Uncontrolled  by  bw  or  morab ;  ^  *«'  »»???'  !?"•  =  ''•  '*•'**  "^1*  ^'tll!^ 

legally,  the  son  of  a  freedman.'  J*^*  ».  nfjit  of  P»»?>»p  over  the  bb«t«^ 

Ani  .teuene.  ftil  of  grace  and  of  the  stiengthe.  •o  <•»».>'  ««»«  »>"«  fc>l«l  of  ahojiving  doe  w- 

mide  woundrii  and  grete  signet  in  the  peple,  bat  pe«  to  his  pMroo,  he  was  restored  to  ha  >et«i- 

tumme  rises  of  die  synagoge  that  was  ckpid  of  K-  tode ;  and  if  the  libertns  died  without  chiMtni, 

i(r<jiw— disputidenwithsteaen*.   Wieltf.  Otdiin.  his  patron  was  his  heir.    See  Sijive.    Is  t^ 

When  be  speaks,  beginning  of  the  republic,  libertinus  denoted  tirf 

The  air,  a  chartend  Uhtrtim,  is  still ;  son  of  a  libertus  or  ficedman :    but  aAerwtfilN 

And  the  mute  wonder  lorketh  b  men's  ears,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emff- 

To  steal  hU  sweet  and  boni^  sentences.  ror^  the  terms  libertus  and  libertinus,  as  Sofr 

.™  .^.  ■   *«*V«""- "*^ '^'  tonius  remarks  were  used  synonymously. 

rJ^S'^^".  "'^  "t-^^  of  coMsnap.  UB-ERTY,  n.  $.    Fr.  dbtrii  ;  Lat.  lilfi* 

Shahpeare  J^ence  opposed  to  necentty  and  testiaint ;  ei- 

There  are  men  that  marry  not.  but  choose  rathir  ejnption;  pririlege;  leave;    permiasioo.     ^ 

a  HbertiM  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked  ««  "M  exemplification  and  caution  of  Unne 

in  marriage.  Bacon,  below. 

Man.  the  lawless  lifcertiw.  may  rove,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ia  there  is  Ubertg. 

Free  and  unquestioned.       RovMrt  Jane  ahon,  '  3  1^.  iii.  17. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on  the        jj-  „jj,|g,  1^^^  ^  j^^  ^^^^  l,^„^  ,nd  hitfc 

score  of  their  sex  as  women  ;  others  on  the  score  of  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  Hhert^,  if  I  «rf» 

their  age.  as  pupils  and  mfants ;  others  on  the  acore  yon  of  it ;  for  he  swean.  he'll  turn  me  away, 

of  their  condition,  as  Ubertinet  against  their  patrons.  "  ShJupeeri' 

AyHffe's  Parergan,  uj,  nj^jegty  «ve  not  an  intire  cooatiy  to  any, 

That  word  may  be  apdUed  to  Mme  hwlOmiinet  ^uch  heu  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  eitiv 

in  the  audience.  OeUm^t  Tiew  cf  the  atage.  oidinaiy  ZiA^rtisi  xfcw«* 

That  spirit  of  reUgion  and  aerionsness  vanished  -^  j^g^ly  thou  abhonest 

all  at  once,  uid  a  spirit  of  Uberty  and  libmrtmiim,  of  jhe  son,  who.  on  the  quiet  stote  of  man, 
infidelity  and  ptofaneness,  storted  ny  in  the  room  of  g^ch  trouble  brought,  a£bcting  to  subdue 
*^\,.  ^  ^    ^.f**"*^*  Sermmu,  Rational  Hberty ;  yet  know  withal 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  inqw»y.  >f  wy        Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberft 
peisoa  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  iiA«r«iiw        j,  i^^  ^j^h  ^Iwayi  with  right  reuoa  dwelli. 
pnnapies  or  morals  1  SwiJVi  Project.  ''  **  Jtfiitsa* 

Thus  the  atheists,  Wmibm,  and  dapiaers  of  reli-        n^^  assuming  the  Uberty  to  find  &nlt  with  prinwi. 

gwn,  usually  pass  under  the  name  of  five-thinkers.  ^  should  practise  the  duty  of  sedcing  God  for  htf 

^*^fi'  blessing  on  their  proceedings.  Bormv. 
Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine         _  ..^    .    ^v               •                  ^  ^    j^   m>  far- 
puts  to  h»  vW  upon  any  of  the  sex.        Clariua.  J;'^9  »  ^J*  power  m  any  agant  to  do.  ojMJ 

LiBERTiiiEs.  L^EaiiHi,  in  ecclesiastical  his-  ^' !^y  ^^H^T^^L  •^'^ILlSi^tSTrf 

tory,  a  religious  sect,  which  arose  in  l525,whose  ZJMe^t  ^iTi  ot  r"^'  ^^^""X^ 
principal  tenets  were,  that  the  Deity  was  the        i  ^  J  ^^  ^j^^  ^4^   ^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ground 

tfole  operating  cause  m  the  mind  of  man,  and  y^^^^,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority.  «• 
the  immediate  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that,  q  j^^^  ,  ^j^^^  miAt^  heavenly  bright ! 

consequently,  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,        Profuae  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
which  had  been  established  with  regard  to  those        Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign.  Ad^i^ 
actions,  were  false  and  groundless,  and  that  men        it  is  some  loss  of  Ubnty  to  resolve  on  schemes  be- 

could  not,  properly  speaking,  commit  sin ;  that  forehand.  Shen^^- 

religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit  or        Show  me  the  man.  who  knows  what  life  ^'  ^ 
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dretds  death ;  tnd  1*11:  thow  Uwt  a  pmoner  who  gentlemen  of  those  times  (under  the  degree  of  a 

dreads  his  liberty.  SUrnM,  lord)  to  wear  pikes  upon  their  shoes  or  boots  of 

News-writers  hy  profession,  are  the  rudest  braw-  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  was  a  law  that 

lers  for  liberty,  a  subject  which  th^  seem  to  hav«  savored  of  oppression ;  because*  however  ridicu- 

considered  least  of  any.  Jomtrima,  1772.  lous  the  fiuhion  then  in  use  might  appear,  the 

The  efiect  of  liberty  to  individuals  is,  that  they  restraining  it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could  serve 

may  do  what  they  plrase :  we  ought  to  see  what  it  no  purpose  of  common  utility.     But  the  statute 

will  please  them  to  do,  before  wo  risk  coa^^iatula-  of  Charles  II.  which  prescribes  a  thing  seem- 

f  ions  which  may  be  soon  turned  into  complamU.  j^giy  ^  indifferent,  viz.  a  dress  for  the  dead,  who 

Burhe,  ^^j^  g^jj  qj^^j^  ^q  \^  buried  in  woollen,  was 

Now,  Virtue,  now  thy  powerful  succour  lend.  a  law  consistent  with  public  liberty ;  so  for  as  it 

Shield  them  for  liberty  who  dare  to  die-  encourMed  the  staple  trade  in  wool,  on  which  in 

Ah  ZiAjrtjf  /  wiU  none  thy  cause  befhendj  ^^         ^  m^ure  depended  the  universal  good  of 

Are  these  thy  sons,  thy  generous  sons,  ^  fly  t  ^^  ^^^       g^  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    prudently 

framed,  are  by  no  means  subversive,  but  rather 
Liberty  may  be  considered  as  either  natural  introductive,  of  liberty ;  for  (as  Mr.  Locke  has 
or  civil.  well  observed)  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
Liberty,  NATcaAL.  The  absolute  rights  of  man,  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  that  constitution 
considered  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  discern-  or  frame  of  government,  that  system  of  laws,  is 
ment  to  know  good  from  evil,  and  with  powrei  alone  calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty,  which 
of  choosing  those  measures  which  appear  to  him  leaves  the  subject  entire  master  of  his  own  con- 
to  be  most  desirable,  are  usually  summed  up  in  duct,^  except  in  those  points  wherein  the  public 
one  general  appellation,  and  denominated  the  good  requires  some  direction  or  restraint.  But 
natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liber-  Uie  reader  will  find  this  subject  amply  discussed 
tv  consists  properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  in  the  introduction  to  our  article  Law. 
thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  un-  Liberty,  in  mythology,  was  a  goddess  both 
less  by  the  law  of  nature ;  being  a  right  inherent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the 
in  us  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  former  she  was  invoked  under  the  title  ^eu- 
man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endued  him  with  theria,  and  by  the  latter  she  was  called  Libertas, 
the  fiurulty  of  free-will.  But  every  man,  when  and  held  in  suigular  veneration ;  temples,  altars, 
he  enters  into  society,  gives  up  a  part  of  his  and  statues,  were  erected  in  honor  of  her.  A 
natural  liberty,  and,  in  consideration  of  receiving  very  magnificent  temple  was  consecrated  to  her 
the  advantages .  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  on  mount  Aventine  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  before 
himself  to  comorm  to  those  laws  which  the  which  was  a  spacious  court,  called  atrium  liber- 
community  has  thought  proper  to  establbh.  tatis.  The  Romans  also  erected  a  new  temple 
And  this  species  of  legal  obedience,  and  con-  in  honor  of  Liberty  when  Julius  Cesar  estab- 
formity,  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  that  lished  his  empire  over  them,  as  if  their  liberty 
wild  and  savage  liberty  which  is  sacrificed  to  had  been  secured  by  an  event  which  destroyed  it. 
obtain  it.  For  no  man,  who  considers  a  mo-  Liberty  of  the  Press.  The  art  of  printing, 
ment,  would  wish  to  retain  the  absolute  and  un«  soon  after  its  introduction,  was  looked  upon  in 
controlled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases :  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  every  a  matter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
other  man  would  also  have  the  same  power ;  and  the  crown.  It  was  Uierefore  regulated  with  us 
then  there  would  be  no  security  to  individuals  in  by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  char- 
any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life.  ters  of  privilege  and  license,  and  finally  by  the 
Liberty,  Political,  therefore,  or  civil  liberty,  decrees*  of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  which 
which  is  that  of  a  member  of  society,  is  no  other  limited  the  number  of  printers,  and  of  presses 
than  luitural  liberty,  so  ht  restrained  by  human  which  each  should  employ,,  and  prohibited  new 
laws  (and  no  fiurther)  as  is  necessary  and  ex-  publications  unless  previously  approved  by  pro- 

Sidient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public,  per  licensers.    On  the  demolition  of  thia  odiouf 

ence  we  may  collect,  that  the  law,  which  res-  jurisdiction  in  1641,  the  long  parliament  of 

trains  a  man  from  doing  mischief  to  his  fellow-  Charles  (.,  after  their  rupture  with  that  prince, 

citizens,  though  it  diminishes  the  natural,  in-  assumed  the  same  powers  as  the  star-chamber 

creases  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind  ;  but  every  had  exercised  with  respect  U  the  licensing  of 

wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  books:  and  in  1643,   1647,   1649,  and  1652 

subject,  whether  practised  by  a  monarch,  a  no-  (Scobell,  i.  44,  134,  ii.  88,  230),  issued  their 

bUity,  or  a  popular  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  ty-  ordinances  for  that  purpose,  founded  principally 

ranny.    Nay,  that  even  laws  themselves,  whether  on  the  star-chambers  aecree  of  1637.    In  1662 

made  with  or  without  our  consent,  if  they  regu-  was  passed  the  statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33, 

late  and  constrain  our  conduct  in  matters  of  mere  whicn,  with  some  few  alterations,  was  copied 

indifference,  without  any  good  end  in  view,  are  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.    This  act 

laws  destructive  of  liberty:  whereas,   if  any  expired  in  1679:  but  was  revived  by  statute  1 

public  advantage  can  arise  from  observing  such  Jac.  II.  c.  17,  and  continued  till  1692.    It  was 

precepts,  the  control  of  our  private  inclinations,  then  continued  for  two  years  longer  by  statute  4 

in  one  or  two  particular  pointa,  will  conduce  to  ^V.  &  M.  c.  24 ;  but  though  frequent  attempts 

preserve  our  general  freeaom  in  others  of  more  were  made  by  the  government  to  revive  it  in  the 

importance,  by  supporting  that  state  of  society  subsequent  part  of  that  reign  (Com.  Jouro.  12th 

which  alone  can  secure  our  independence.  Thus  of  February  1694, 26th  of  Norember  1695,  22nd 

the  sUtuteof  Edward  IV.,  which  forbade  the  fine  of  October  1696,  9th  of  February  1697,  31st  of 

2Z2 
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January  1698),  yet  the  parliament  resisted  it  so        None  revolt  from  the  faith    because  they  nnut 

strongly,  that  it  finally  expired,  and  the  press  ^^\^^} ^P^^^  ^"^^^^ }^ _^^^,^^ ^  J!^ }^' 
became 
so  ever  since. 

so  essential  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

*«ists  not  in  freedom  from  any  criminal  matter  *^'  *"*^  wuu*«  •!•*«  "T"^""^  -*—       ^^^^ 
chat  may  be  published,  but  in  laying  no  previous 

restraints  upon  publications.  Every  free  man  has  LIBITINA,  in  Romau  mythology,  a  goddess 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  iKrho  presided  over  funerals.  She  was  the  same 
pleases  b^^fore  the  public ;  to  forbid  this,  is  to  with  the  Venus  infera  or  Enithymbia  of  the 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press :  but  if  he  pub-  Greeks.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  was 
lishes  what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  lodged  a  certain  piece  of  money  for  eveiy  person 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  te-  who  died,  whose  name  was  recorded  in  a  register 
merity.  See  Libel  and  Law.  To  subject  the  called  Libitinse  ratio.  This  practice  was  eitab- 
press  to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  in  the  lished  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
manner  above  mentioned,  is  to  subject  all  free-  account  of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  the 
dom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  city  of  Rome,  and  consequently  the  inciesse 
and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  or  decrease  of  its  inhabitants.  All  tbiogs  re- 
ef all  disputed  points  in  learning,  religion,  and  quisite  for  funerals  were  sold  in  the  temple  of 
government.     But  to  punish  (as  the  law  does  at  labitina. 

present)  any  dangerous  or  offensive   writings        LIBITINARII,  from  Libitina,  were  under- 
which,  when  published,  shall,  on  a  fidr  and  im-  takers  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  of  funerals, 
partial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tenden-  prepare  all  things  necessary  upon  the  solemn  oc- 
cy,  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  casion,  and  furnish  every  article  required.    Tlx; 
good  order,  of'^  government  and  religion,  the  only  kept  a  number  of  servants  to  perform  the  work- 
solid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.    Thuc  the  will  ing  part  of  the  profession,  such  as  the  poUinc- 
of  individuals  is  still  left  free ;  the  abuse  only  of  tores,  vespillones,  &c.    See  Fumeral. 
that  free-will  is  the  object  of  legal  punishment.       LIBLILLA.    See  Libelul. 
Neither  is  any  restraint  hereby  laid  upon  free-       LIBNA,  in   ancient  geography,  a  sacerdotal 
dom  of  thought  or  inquiry ;  \hc  disseminating  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  place  of  strength, 
or  making  public  of  bad  sentiments,  destructive  as  appears  from  Sennacherib's  laying  sie^  to  it. 
of  the  ends  of  society,  is  the  crime  which  society  In  Jerome's  time  it  was  a  village,  called  Loboa, 
corrects.    A  man  (says  a  fine  writer  on  this  subn-  in  the  territory  of  Eleutheropolis. 
ject)  may  be  alloweid  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,        LIBRA,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  sii,ni| 
but  not  publicly  to  vend  them  as  cordials.    And  of  the  zodiac,  exactly  opposite  to  Aries ;  so  cilleu 
to  this  wc  may  add,  that  the  only  plausible  argu-  because  when  the  sun  is  in  this  sign,  at  the  an- 
raent  heretofore  used  for  restiaicingthe  just  fi«e-  tumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equ^ 
dom^of  the  press,  *  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre-  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance.    See  Astrohomt. 
vent  the  daily  abuse  of  it,'  will  entirely  lose  its       Libra  also  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  poundt 
force,  when  it  is  shown  (by  a  seasonable  exertiop  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians,  who  called  i\  ^'^^ 
of  the  laws)  that  the  press  cannot  be  abused  to  The  libra  was  divided  into  tweWe  uncic  or 
any  bad  purpose  witnout  incurring  a  suitable  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  twenty-four  scruples- 
punishment  :  whereas,  it  can  never  be  used  to  The  divisions  of  the  Ubra  were,  the  uncia,  oiie- 
any  good  one  when  under  the  control  of  an  in-  twelfth;  sextans, one-sixth ;quadrans, one-fourth; 
spector.    So  true  will  it  be  found,  that  to  censure  triens,  one-third;  quincunx,  five  ounces;  seaiu» 
thp  licentiousness  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  half  pound  or  six  ounces ;  septunx,  seven  i 
the  press.  It  is  curious  and  gratifying  to  observe  bes,  eight ;  dodrans,  nine ;  dextrans,  ten ;  deunti 
how  much  the  late  experiment  of  an  established  eleven ;  lastly,  the  as  weighed  twelve  ounces  or 
censorship  of  the  press  in  France  confirms  the  one  libra.    The  Roman  libra  was  used  in  France 
above  reasoning.  for  the  proportion  of  their  coin,  till  the  time  w 

LIBETHRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  Chariemagne,  or  perhaps  tjll  that  of  Philip  l-^ 

and  fountain  of  Thessaly.    The  latter  was  called  1093,  their  sols  oeing  so  proportioned  tf  ^ 

the  fountain  of  song,  and  was  situated  in  Mag-  twenty  of  them  were  equal  to  the  libra,    oy  <i^ 

nesia,  a  district  of  Macedonia  annexed  to  Thes-  grees  it  became  a  term  of  account ;  and  everf 

saly.     The  town  stood  on  mount  Olympus,  miner  of  the  value  of  twenty  sob  was  called  a 

where  it  verges  towards  Macedonia :  hence  the  livre.    Hence  too  £.  stands  for  pound  stening» 

muses  are  called  Libethrtdes.    (Vii*gil).    Strabo  and  lb.  for  a  pound  in  weight.  . 

places  on  Helicon,  not  only  Hippocrene,  and  the        I.ibra  Pensa,  in  law  books,  denotes  a  poun 

temple  of  the  Muses,  but  also  the  caves  of  the  of  money  in  weight    It  was  anciently  *^.*^/^V* 

nymphs  Libethrides.  torn  not  only  to  tell  the  money  but  to  weigh '  . 

LIBETHRIUS  Mons,  Ltbethrtts,  in  ancient  because  many  cities,  lords,  and  bishops,  ^^^!" .    i 

geography,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  forty  stadia  tlieir  mints,  coined  money,  and  often  too  ly  • 

fVoic  Coronea ;  where  stood  the  statues  of  the  for  which  reason,  though  the  pound  consisiea 

Muses,  and  of  the  Libethrides.    It  was  either  20s.,  they  always  weighed  it  . 

conjoined  with,  or  at  least  very  near  to,  He-       LIBRARII,  among  the  ancients,  ^ere^  ^ 

licon.  of  copyists  who  transcribed,  in  beautiful  or 

LIBimNOUS,  adj.    Lat  libidmoitu,  Ubido,  least  legible  characters,  what  had  been  i^ntten 

lust.    Lustfol ;  wanton.  by  the  notarii  in  notes  atid  abbreviations* 
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LrBRiVKY,fi.i.  Y     Tt.  l^frarif,  of  lAUliber^  sire  catalogue  can  alone  be  consulted),  withio 

LiBRA'aiAN.        i  a  book.     A  collection  of    the  means,  and  really  uniting  the  cultivation  ot 

books ;  the  librarian,  the  appointed  keeper  of  a  moral  feeling  with  the  literary  taste  of  our  in- 

them.  It  was  also  used  formerly  for  a  transcriber  telligent  readers. 

of  books  or  MSS.  Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to 

Then  as  they  'pjk  his  Uhmry  to  view,  the  Hebrews ;  and  observe  Uiat  the  care  they 

And  antique  registers  for  to  avise,  took  to  preserve  their  sacred  books,  and  the 

1'here  chaAced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise  memory  and  actions  of  their  ancestors,  became 

An  ancient  book,  hight  Briton's  monument  an  example  to  other  nations,  particularly  to  the 

Faeri€  Qmene,  Egyptians.   Osymandyas,  king  of  Egypt,  accord- 

I  have  given  you  the  Ubnry  of  a  painter,  and  a  ing  to  Diodorus,  had  a  library  built  in  his  palac8 

catalogue  ofsuch  books  as  he  ought  to  read.  with   this  inscription   over  the  door,  ^rXHS 

Dryden't  Dufresnoy,  lATPBION.      Nor    were    the   Ptolemies,    who 

Chaiybdis  thrice*  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds  the  reigned  in  the  same  country,  less  curious  and 

waves;  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides,  magnificent  in  books.    The  first  who  erected  a 

There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day.  but  this  U  library  at  Athens  was  the  Iryant  PUistratus; 

the  error  of  the  Ubrmnu.                          Broome,  though  Strabo  ascribes  the  honor  to  AristoUe. 

There  is  a  book,  which  we  may  call  That  of  Pisistratus  was  transported  by  Xerxes 

(Ito  excellence  is  such)  into  Persia,  and  was  afterwards  brought  back  by 

Alone  a  Ubranf,  though  snmU :  Seleucus  Nicator  to  Athens.    Some  Ume  after  it 

The  UdM»  thumb  it  much.              Cowper.  ^„  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  le-established  by 

A  /iftrwy,  phannaoeutically  disposed,  would  have  Adrian.    Pluurch  informs  us,  that  under  Eu- 

the  appearance  of  a  ^pensatory,  and  mightbe  pro-  ^enes  there  was  a  library  at  Pergamus,  contain- 

periy  enough  so  called.                        CmU>erland.  ^^^  200,000  books.    Tyrannion,  a  ilebrated 

LiBRART.    *  Books,'  says  lord  Bacon, '  must  grammarian,  contemporary  with  Pompey,  had  a 

follow  sciences,  not  sciences  books*;  yet  modern  library  of  30,000  volumes.    That  of  Ptolemy 

bibliographers,  or  bibliomaniacs,  as  they  have  Philadelphus  contained,  according  to  A.  Gellioj, 

roost  aptly  been  termed,  have  followed  the  mere  700,000  rolls,  accidentally   burnt  by  Cesar's 

impulse  of  collecting  books,  and  especially  those  soldiers.    The  roost  celebrated  libraries  of  an- 

which  are  rare  and   costly,  until  bibliography  cient  Pw'.me  were  the  Ulpian  and  the  Palatine. 

it<elf  has  been  called  a  science,  and  die  time  and  Thos«  of  Paulus  iEmilus  (who  conquered  Fer- 

taste  to  profit  by  what  is  collected  have  ban  seus)  of  Lucilius,  Lucullus,  of  Asinius  PoUio, 

alike  sacrificed  to  this  most  unscientific  mania.  Atticus,  Julius  Severus,  Domitius  Serenus,  Pam- 

Mere  costliness  is  with  collectors  of  this  descrip-  philius  Martyr,  and  the  emperors  Gordian  and 

tion  no  small  proof  of  value,  an.l  rareness  an  ab-  Trajan,  are  also  much  celebrated ;  and  Coostan- 

solute  demonstration.  tine  erected  a  magnificent  one  in  his  new  capi- 

We  confess  we  would  sooner  employ  the  hum-  tal.  Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
blest  man  of  letten,  connected  with  the'typogra-  Vatican  in  1450.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  con- 
l)hical  composition  of  our  work,  to  form  for  us  stable  Bourbon, in  the  sacking  of  Rome;  restored 
a  library,  than  the  popular  author  of  a  late  Li-  by  pope  Sixtus  V. ;  and  considerably  enriched 
brary  Companion,  the  high  priest  of  these  sacri-  with  books  from  that  of  Heidelberg,  plundered 
ficers  of  sovereigns  and  good  sense  to  Ho^taf^f  by  count  Tilly  in  1622.  One  of  the  most  com- 
partialities,  and  tide-page  learning.  The  latter,  plete  libraries  in  Europe  was  said  to  be  that 
for  instance,  can  omit  in  this  misnamed  Young  erected  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  over 
Man's  Guide  and  Old  Man's  Comfort,  Hooker's  the  gate  of  which  is  written.  Labor  absque  labore. 
Polity,  Dr.  Lardner's,  Dr.  Leland's,  and  Hannah  The  emperor's  library  at  Vienna,  according  to 
More's  works;  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  Hartley  Lambecms,  consists  of  80,000  volumes:  but  the 
and  Brown,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind :  Bodleian  at  Oxford  used  to  exceed  that  of  any 
while  he  can  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  university  in  Europe.  See  Oxford  and  Cam- 
*  Universal  History,  Ancient  ana  Modem,  in  the  bridge.  The  principal  public  libraries  in  Loo- 
folio  edition,  and  bound  in  white  calf  by  C.  don,  besides  that  of  the  British  Museum,  are 
Lewis,  with  marble  edges  and  full  chased  gilt  those  of  the  college  of  Heralds,  of  the  college  of 
backs,' '  for  the  not  unconscionable  price  of  £52  Physicians,  of  Doctors'  Commons,  Gray's  Inn, 
10s.'  'To  which  work  add,' he  says, 'Calmet  Lincoln's  Inn,  I nnerTemple,  and  Middle  Tem- 
Uistoire  Universelle,  17  vols.  4to.*  pie;  that  of  Lambeth,  founded  by  archbishop 

Although,  therefore,  we  had  designed  to  afford  Bancroft  in  1610,  for  the  use  of  succeeding  arch- 
the  reader  some  hints  toward  the  formation  of  bishops  of  Canterbury,  and  increased  by  the 
a  general  library  in  the  present  article,  we  beneractionsofarchbishops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and 
feel  distanced,  we  confess,  into  absolute  heresi-  Tenoison,  and  said  to  consist  of  at  least  15,000 
archs  on  the  subject  of  bibliography,  by  the  re-  printed  books,  and  617  volumes  in  MS. ;  that  of 
cent  and  most  appalling  contribution  to  it  just  Red-cross  Street,  founded  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wi1« 
named  ;  and  shall,  under  the  article  Rabe  and  liams,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  since  enriched 
ScABCE  Books,  endeavour  to  furnish  a  brief  view  by  many  private  benefactions :  that  of  the  Royal 
of  the  criteria  of  this  important  part  of  that  Society;  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  Sion  College, 
science,  accordine  to  this  and  oiner  writers :  See  London  and  Royal  Society. 
while  the  article  Useful  Books  will  contain  our  Libraky,  the  Cotton ian,  originally  con- 
opinions  on  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  a  sisted  of  958  volumes  of  original  charters,  grants, 
general  library,  as  distinct  from  any  professional  tastruments,  letters  of  sovereign  princes,  trans- 
one  (respecting  which  a  professional  and  exclu-  actions  between  this  and  other  kingdoms  and 
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states,  genealogies,  histories,  registers  of  monas-  tub,  thirst,  being  a  dry  and  thin^ country, 

tcries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of  Ge-  Aprica. 

nesis,  thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  Greek  copy        Libya,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  wii  the 

extant,  and  said  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  middle  part  of  Africa,  extending  nordi  and  mA 

in  the  second  century,  and  the  curious  Alexan-  according  to  Pliny,  between  the  Meditemoeto 

drian  MS.  copy,  in  Greek  capitals.    This  library  on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  <m  the  east;  and  was 

b  kept  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  large  divided  into  the  Hither  or  Exterior  lib^  and 

and    valuable    library    of    Sir    Hans    Sloane,  the  Farther  or  Interior.     The  former  lay  be- 

amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000  volumes,  &c.  tween  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  tbe 

Library,  the  King's,  at  St.  James's,  was  Farther  Libya,  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt,  oo 

founded  by  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  and  the  south.    Ptolemy.    The  Fardier  or  Interior 

made  up  partly  of  books,  and  partly  of  MSS.,  Libva  was  a  vast  countiT»  lying  betweea  tbe 

with  many  other  curiosities,  for  the  advance-  Hither  Libya  on  the  norm,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

ment  of  learning.    It  has  received  many  addi-  on  the  west,  the  Ediiopic  on  the  south,  and 

tions  from  the  libraries  of  Isaac  Casaubion  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  east.    Ptdemj. 
others.  Libya,  in  a  stiU  more  restrained  sense,  ealled, 

LIBURNA,  or  Liburvica,  denoted  a  kind  for  distinction's  sake,  Libya  Propria,  was  a  nortb- 

of  light  and  swift  skiff,  used  by  the  Libumians  em  district  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  tbe  Hither 

in  (heir  piracies,  for  which  tiiey  were  noted.  Lybia ;  situated  between  Egypt  on  the  east,  the 

Horace.  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  the  Syitis  Major 

LIBRATION.    Fr.  Ubration;  Lat.  Ubratioy  and  the  Regio  Tripolitana  on  the  west,  the  Ga- 

'.ibrOf  a  balance.    The  state  of  being  balanced,  ramantes  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  od  the 

Its  astronomical  use  is  well  explained  in  the  south :  now  tbe  kingoom  and  desert  ot  Barca. 
extract  below.  UBYCUM  Mare,  the  Libyan  Sea,  a  part  of 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coait  of  Cyrene. 
libratUm  of  the  body.                 Drydmi't  Dufretnojf.  LIBYSSA,   a   town  and  river  of  Bithynia, 

Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  azu,  do  not  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  theOcat  was  visible 

all  make  entire  revolutions ;  for  the  moon  maketh  only  in  Pliny's  time, 
a  kind  of  Ubraiion,  or  a  reciprocated  motion  on  her        LICJB,  plural  of  Lousa,  whidi  see. 


oy^nnisB.  ^  .     .  .         .„  C'ww-  U'CENSE,  v. a.  kn.t.^ 


Ft.  ikenee;  laL 
licentiOf  Uteo,  to  be 
lawful.    To  pennil 


T,       ,.      Thetr  pinions  stiU  L^cehsee,  n.  i. 

In  loose Kbratunu  stretched,  to  trust  the  void  Licem'tiate,  v  a  kn  s 

Ir'^itTbdancing  motion'^icttin  ^--^-^ovs,  ^'        '  '  \^'^^-.  ^'^'^l 

the  firmament,  whereby  thi  declination  of  the  sun.  Licentiously,  adv.           permision ;    gnmt 

and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time  to  Ljcehtiousness,  fi.f.    J  offrBedoin,orleave, 

time.    Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to  the  moon  a  "wdom  from  restramt  of  any  kind :  hence  ex- 

lihratory  motion,  or  motion  of  trepidation,  which  they  travagant  liberty ;  contempt  of  restrant  or  au- 

pretend  is  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  sonth,  thority :  licentiate,  probably  from  the  Fr.  Ikentkr, 

beacause  that  at  full  moon  they  sometimes  discover  seems  an  unnecessary  synonyme  of  the  mb 

parts  of  her  disk  which  are  not  discovered  at  other  license :  as  a  noun  it  means  one  who  uses  or  acts 

times.    These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a  U^rathn  in  upon  a  license,  rule,  or  law ;  hence  it  is  a  Spanish 

longitude,  and  the  other  a  Wra«um  in  latitude.    Be-  ijtemry  distinction  or  degree :  licentious  and  iis 

sides  th«,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which  thev  call  an  derivatives  are  always  used  in  the  sense  of  es- 

appaient  hbraiuHi.  and  which  consists  in  this.  tUt  j     fi^edom  or  liberty,  or  in  <  a  bad  sewe.' 

when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elongation  from  the  *''^"''  *rec««ui  u»  uum.y,  w  lu     «  «wt 

south,  her  axis,  being  then  almost  perpendicular  to  ^^  »  ^^^  ^^  manner  of  tfete  Remans  to  delnrer  tvy 

the  plane  of  the  eciiptick,  the  sun  must  enlighten  to-  "*^  ^o  die.  before  that  he  which  is  seoused  hare  ue 

wards  the  north  pole  of  the  moon  some  parts  which  ^5^<<Kfs  fuse  to  (ace.  and  have  Uetnee  to  toswer  for 

he  did  not  before,  and  that,  on  Uie  contrary,  some  himself.                                                          -Arte, 

parte  of  those  which  he  enlightened  towards  the  op-  They  •«*  «>»•  *©  brmg  them  a  Ueenet  from  tte 

posite  pole  are  obscured :  and  this  produces  the  same  "cnate.                                               MiiA  xi.  If 

effect  which  the  HhnUim  in  Utitude  does.  L»ter  ages  nride,  like  corn-fed  steed. 

Diet,  Trt9.  Abused  her  plenty,  and  fat  swoln  enoease. 

of  Illyncum,  extend mg  towards  the  Adriatic,  Fame  Qvm^ 

between  Istria  on  the  west,  Dalmatia  on  the  east,  Taunt  my  faults 

and  mount  Albius  on  the  north.  with  such  foil  Ueence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 

LIBURNIANS,  Liburnii,  or  Libuevi,  the  Have  power  to  utter, 

people  of  Libumta.    The  apparitors,  who  at  the  Od^More.  Ai^tmymd  CUfff^ 

command  of  the  Roman  magistrate  summoned  How  would  it  toodi  thee  to  the  quick, 

the  people  from  the  country,  were  called  Li-  Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  tioeniM«i' 

bumii,  because  generally  from  Libumia.  ^^  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 

LIBURNUM  was  a  species  of  litter  made  in  ^^^  ™®*»  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^  contaminate! 

form  of  Libumian  skiflfs,  wherein  the  noblemen  ^                    ,   .  . ,       ., .           ,^**^!Sl!l7nd 

of  Rome  were  carried,  and  where  they  sat  at  .  ?"*  ^^/ »  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thoowia 

their  ease,  either  reading  or  writing.    Juvenal.  ""^^^^  »^*  huniun.^  the«of  be  no^l 

LIBURNUS,  in  ancient  geography  a  moun-  The^iwiiiate. somewhat  K«n«ioittry.  lest  they  shouW 

?  ?£^?™P?^"**-             .  prejudice  poetical  liberty.  wUi  paidon  themsehes  for 

LIBYA,    m    a  general    sense,   among   the  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  tbe  ssnia  fsU  sod/- 

Greeks,  denot^  Africa,  a  name  derived  from  C^nm' 
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.  V^.^  ^?'  ^^•^"^  *?  ^  ieiuetess  moods,  sities  in  medicine  to  persons  who  m  neither 

And  ltd!  revolt  when  truth  would  let  them  free ;  bachelors  nor  doctors  in  that  faculty. 
Zi«n«  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Ubcrty.    MUton.  Licentiate.     The  greatest  number  of  the 

We  ought  to  have  an  especial  care  of  perverting  officers  of  justice  in  Spain  are  distinguished  by 

this  ezoelTent  truth  by  mistak^  and  vain  prwuinp.  no  other  tiUe  than  that  of  licentiate.     To  pa» 

tions ;  that  we  do  not  turn  the  grace  of  God  mto  licentiate  in  common  law,  civil  law!  and  phv^ 

wantonness,  or  occasion  of  Ueentiatu  practice.  tK-.,  »..,.*  Ko„-  -•.wT  Ji    '  '     ?  r°??  .» 

Bsrraw         •  ^  studied  seven  years,  and  in  div^ 

and^th^' J^yt:;d^^      \^^  "^^^  SSfo  tc'^''^  ^""^V^r  Z'  '^^^' 

mttemakeM^mstl^chW.^  Sidney,  ^t^.u  ^PK'^&'°  ^"^^^ '?  *\^^;    He  came 

The  privilege  that  ancient  pocU  claim,  *°^^  ^^  ''?"**  °^^^^  **»  mother  had  completed 

Now  tuned  to  Uemu$  by  loo  nut  a  name.  J!^®.  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  but  his 

Jfwrwwwuw.  rather,  an  mgenious  physician,  nurtured  him  up 

The  Tyber,  whose  licentum  waves,  '^^  cotton,  so  that  he  lived  to  be  seventy-seven 

So  often  overflowed  the  neighbouring  fields,  years  of  age.     He  became  a  very  distinguished 

Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course.     Id.  man  in  his  profession  ;  and  was  the  author  of  a 

We  may  not  haiaid  ettber  the  stifling  of  generous  g'^t  number  of  works :  his  treatise  De  Mon- 

incUnatioas,  or  the  Uonuiating  of  any  thing  that  is  stris  is  well  known.    He  was  profeuor  of  phi- 

toarse.  rEttrange,  losophy  and  physic  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in 

Though  this  be  a  sUUe  of  libertv,  yet  it  is  not  a  '^^^^' 
state  of  Uemot :  though  man,  in  that  state,  have  an        LICHEN,  liver  wort,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or  pos-  ^^  natural  order  of  algae,  and  cryptogamia  class 

sessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  himself.  of  plants.     The  male  receptacle  is  roundish 

Locke,  somewhat  plain,  and  shining.   In  the  female  the 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  degree  leaves  have  a  fiurina  or  mealy  substance  scat- 

of  lieentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty.  A^iffe.  tered  over  them.    There  are  about  130  species^ 

We  niocuied  a  Uceaee  of  the  duke  of  Panooa  to  ^^  found  in  Britain.    The  following  are  among 

enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.        Adduon  on  Italy.  the  most  remarkable  : — 


It  is  not  the  inoeaei  of  vkes  inseparable  from  hu-  .  ^  ^  aphthosus,  the  green  ground  liver-wort, 

manity  that  alarms  us,  the  rioU  of  the  licemiunu,  or  ^^^'^  ^^^^  warts,  grows  upon  the  ground  at  the 

the  outrages  of  the  profligate  ;  but  it  is  the  abMnce  '^^  ^^  trees  in  woods,  and  other  stony  and 

of  that  integrity,  the  ne^^toct  of  that  virtue,  the  con-  mossy  places.     It  differs  very  little  from  the  ca- 

temptof  that  honour,  which  by  connecting  individuals  ninus,  and,  according  to  some,  is  only  a  variety 

formed  society,  and  without  which  society  can  no  of  it.    Linnsus  informs  us  that  the  country  wo- 

longer  subsist.                                    Adventurer,  pie  of  Upland,  in  Sweden,  give  an  infusionof 

Wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies,  this  lichen  in  milk  to  children  that  are  troubled 

And  the  press  groaned  with  licensed  blasphemies.  with  the  thrush  or  aphtha,  which  induced  that 

«-.        *      u     w-       1         I    u^           u*^;  distinguished  naturaUst  to  bestow  upon  it  the 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon,  by  the  trivial  name  of  aphthosus. 

rn^jst  men.  as  an  effect  of  Ucentwuenees,  and  not  of  2.  L.  barbatus.'^Oie  bearded  lichen,  grow,  upon 

H?would  play  weU,  and  wUUngly  at  some^;s  ^^Jl^^^!^  1  ^^*^,  ^  >"  '^^^  ^<>od»  and 

of  gieatest  attention,  which  she«^,  that  wl^n  he  F"®'*^'®**'-    The  «talks  or  strings  are  slightly 

listed  he  could  Ueenee  his  thoughu.              Wattm.  ^^^9^^  «>d  pendulous,  from  half  a  foot  to  two 

WhUe  she  seems,  nodding  oV  her  charge,  to  drop  7!^  ^°  length,  little  bigger  than  a  thread ;  cylin 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slackened  lein,  dncally  jointed  towards  the  base ;  but  surrounded 

And  give  us  up  to  Ueenee  uniecalled,  every  where  else  with  numerous,  horizontal,  ca 


Unmarked ;— see  from  behind  her  secret  stand,  Si^^^'^  fibres,  either  simple  or  slightly  branched 

The  sly  informer  minutes  eveiy  fault.  Young.  Their  color  is  a  whitish-green.     This  has  an  a^ 

On  this  history  the  lieenter  again  fixed  his  claws,  tringent   quality.     When  steeped   in   water   it 

and  before  he  could  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore  out  aoquires  an  orange  color ;  and  u  used  ibr  dveini? 

several  parts.  Johnson.  that  color.  »w  ujcin^ 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank        3.  £.  calicaris,  the  beaked  lichen,  erows  some- 
verses  is  unwarrantably  Ueentwus.                       Id.  •;«,«.  .,,v^ ^i!  «:«w  iti,iicn,  grows  some- 
Alternate  foUii  take  the  sway ;  Umes  upon  rocks,  especially  on  the  coasto ;  but 
Lieentums  passions  bum ;  is  not  very  common.     It  u  smooth,  glossy,  and 
Which  tenfold  force  eive  nature's  law,  whitish,  producing  flat  or  convex  shields,  of  the 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn.       Bums.  *^™®  ^^^^'  **  the  leaves,  veiy  near  the  summit* 
The  other  part  of  our  rule  is  the  sacred  Kriptures,  o>  the  segments,  which  are  acute  and  rigid,  and, 
which  we  are  to  use  as  our  guard  against  the  lieen-  being  often  reflected  from  the  perpendicular  bv 
thus  excursions  of  fancy,  which  is  often  imposing  the  growth  of  the  shields,  appear  from  under  their 
itself  upon  us  for  riffht  reason.                     Mason.  limbs  like  a  hooked  beak. 
HU  suit  consisted  of  three  scrvanU,  and                          4.    L.  candelarius,   or    yellow   (arinarPOAn. 

whorv^'r^iaLtsi'sa^  ^^f^"'/»  ^^r-  «^'urrks,te,^"d 

'^Butnr'liTkrdlS^^  pUlow.  ?^  ^'f .  ^'^  *~  ^-«  --ties'.    The'first 

Dui  ao    isy  Hc   via  upeecnies.  on  ais  pumw.  1,^3  ^   farinaceous  crust  of  no  regular  figure, 

J  '     v^    A  II  covered  With  numerous,  small,  greenish-yellow, 

Licentiate,  in  England,  usually  means  a  or  olive  shields,  and  grows  commonly  unon  old 

physician  who  has  a  license  to  practice,  granted  boards.    The  other  has  a  smooth,  hard  circular 

by  the  college  of  physicians.    Licentiate  also  crust,  wrinkled  and  lobed  at  the  circuiference 

signifies  a  degree  granted  in  the  English  univer-  which  adheres  closely  to  rocks  and  stones     In 
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file  CPU  (re  are  numerous  shields  of  a  deeper  yeW  8.  L.  joniperinujy  the  commoa  yellow  tRt 
low  or  oi-ange  color,  which,  as  they  g;row  old,  licheo,  is  common  upon  the  trunks  and  biaoche} 
swell  in  the  middle,  and  assume  the  figure  of  tu-  of  elms  and  many  other  trees.  limuens  sijs  it 
bercles.  The  inhabitants  of  Smaland,  in  Swe-  is  vevr  common  apon  the  juniper.  The  Goth- 
den,  scrape  this  lichen  from  the  rocks,  and  mix  land  Swedes  dye  their  yam  of  a  yellow  color 
it  with  their  tallow,  to  make  candles  to  bum  on  with  it,  and  gire  it  as  a  specific  in  the  jaundice, 
festival  days.  0.  JL  omphaloides,  the  dark-colored  djrr's 
i.  L.  caninus,  the  ash-colored  ground  liver-  lichen,  is  frequent  upon  rocks.  It  forms  a  thick 
worty  grows  upon  the  ground  among  moss,  at  widely  expanded  crust  of  no  regular  figure, com- 
ihe  roots  of  trees  in  shady  woods,  and  in  heaths  posed  of  numerous  imbricated  leaves  of  a  biown 
and  stony  places.  The  leaves  are  lai^,  gradu-  or  dark  purple  color,  divided  into  small  se^ 
ally  dilated  towards  the  extremities, and  divided  ments.  The  margins  of  the  shields  are  aliolie 
into  roundish  elevated  lobes.  Their  upper  side,  crisped  and  turned  inwards,  and  their  oatsides 
in  dry  weather,  is  ash-colored ;  in  rainy  weather  ash-colored.  The  lichen  is  much  used  by  the 
of  a  dull  fuscous  green  color:  the  under  side  Highlanders  in  dyeing  a  reddish-brown  color, 
white  and  hoary,  having  many  thick  downy  They  steep  it  in  urine  for  a  considerable  time, 
rerves,  from  which  descend  numerous,  long,  till  it  becomes  soft  and  like  a  paste :  then,  form- 
white,  pencil-like  radicles.  The  shields  grow  at  ing  the  paste  into  cakes,  they  dry  them  in  the 
the  extremities  of  the  elevated  lobes,  shaped  like  sun,  and  preserve  them  for,  use  as  they  do  the 
the  human  nail ;  of  a  roundish  oval  form,  con-  tartarius. 

vex  above,  and  concave  beneath ;  of  a  chocolate  10.  L.  parellns,  the  ciawfiih-ejre  lichen,  gnms 
color  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  same  color  with  upon  walls  and  rocks,  but  is  not  very  common, 
the  leaves  on  the  under.  There  are  two  varieties,  Tne  crusts  spread  closely  upon  the  place  where 
the  one  cailed  reddish,  and  the  other  many-fin-  they  grow,  and  cover  them  to  a  considerable  ex- 
gered  ground  liverwort.  The  former  is  most  tent.  They  are  rough,  tartareous,  and  ash-co- 
common.  This  species  was  recommended  by  lored,  of  a  tough  coriaceous  substance.  Tltf 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  as  a  preventive  of  the  shields  are  numerous  and  crowded,  having  white 
dreadfiil  consequences  attending  the  bite  of  a  or  ash-colored,  shallow,  plain  discs,  with  obtuse 
mad  dog.  He  directed  half  an  ounce  of  the  margins.  This  is  used  by  the  French  for  dyeing 
leaves,  dried  and  pulverised,  to  be  mixed  with  a  red  color. 

two  drachms  of  powdered  black  pepper;  divided        11.  L.  pUcatus,  the  officinal  stringy  lichen, 

into  four  doses,  one  to  be  taken  by  the  patient  growson  tne  branches  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  rety 

every  morning  futing,  for  four  mornings  succes-  common.    The  stalks  are  a  foot  or  more  in 

sively,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow's  milk;  after  length,  cylindrical,  rigid,  and  string-diaped,  ?eiy 

which,  to  use  the  cold  bath  every  morning  for  a  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  entangled  to* 

month.     But  the  success  has  not  answered  the  gether,  of  a  cinereous  or  ash-color;  brittle  and 

expectation.  stringy  if  doubled  short,  otherwise  tough  vid 

6.  L.  cocciferus,  the  scarlet-tipped  cup  lichen,  pliant;  and  liang  pendent  from  the  trees  on  which 
is  frequent  and  moors  and  heaths.  It  has,  in  the  they  grow.  The  shields  grow  generally  at  the 
first  state,  a  granulated  crust  for  its  ground,  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  nearly  flat,  or 
whicli  is  afterwards  turned  into  small  laciniated  slightly  concave,  thin,  ash-colored  abovc^  pale 
leaves,  green  above,  and  hoary  t>eneath.  The  brown  underneath,  and  radiated  with  fine  rigid 
plant  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  according  fibres.  As  the  plant  grows  old  the  branches  be- 
to  the  age,  situation,  and  other  accidents  of  its  come  covered  with  a  white,  rough,  warty  crust; 
growth  ;  but  may  be,  in  general,  readily  distin-  but  the  young  ones  are  destitute  of  it  It  was 
guished  by  its  fructifications,  which  are  fimgous  formerly  used  in  the  shops  as  an  astringent  to 
tubercles  of  a  fine  scarlet  color,  placed  on  the  stop  hsemorrhages ;  but  is  out  of  the  modem 
rim  of  the  cup,  or  on  the  top  of  the  stalk.  These  practice.  Linneeus  says,  the  Laplanders  apply 
tubercles,  steeped  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  are  said  it  to  their  feet  to  relieve  the  excoriations  occa- 
to  dye  a  fine  durable  red  color.  sioned  by  much  walking. 

7.  L.  Islandicus,  the  eatable  Iceland  lichen,  13.  L.  prunastri,  the  common  ragged  hoary 
or  rock  grass,  grows  on  many  mountains  both  of  lichen,  grows  upon  all  sorts  of  trees,  but  is  gene- 
the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  rally  most  white  and  hoary  on  the  sloe  and  old 
consists  of  nearly  erect  leaves  about  two  inches  palm  trees,  or  upon  old  pales.  This  is  the  most 
high,  of  a  stiff  substance  when  dry,  but  soft  and  variable  of  the  whole  genus,  appearing  different 
pliant  when  moist,  variously  divided  without  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  color,  according  to  its 
order  into  broad  distant  segments^  bifid  or  trifid  age^  place  of  growth,  and  sex.  The  yo^H 
at  the  extremities.  The  uppei  or  interior  surface  plants  are  of  a  glaucous  color,  slightly  divided 
of  the  leaves  is  concave,  chestnut  color,  smooth,  mto  small  acute  crested  segments.  As  they  gf^^ 
and  shining,  but  red  at  the  base;  the  under  or  older  they  are  divided,  like  a  stag's  horn,  in^. 
exterior  surface  is  smooth  and  whitish,  a  little  more  and  deeper  segments,  somewhat  bioad, 
pitted,  and  sprinkled  with  very  minute  black  fiat,  soft,  and  pitted  on  botli  sides,  the  upper 
warts.  The  margins  of  the  leaves,  and  all  the  surface  of  a  glaucous  color,  the  under  one  white 
segments  fi'om  bottom  to  top  are  ciliated  with  and  hcary.  The  male  plants  are  short,  seldom 
small,  short,  stiff*,  hair-like  spinules,  of  a  dark  more  tha«:  an  inch  high,  not  hoary  on  the  under 
chestnut  color,  turning  towards  the  upper  stde«  side,  and  have  pale  Raucous  shields  situated  at 
The  Icelanders  use  it  as  an  esculent  herb.  Made  the  extremities  of  the  segments,  standing  on 
into  broth  or  gruel,  it  is  said  to  be  usefiJ  in  short  peduncles,  which  are  only  small  stiff*  p^'^' 
coughs  and  consumptions.  tions  of  the  leaf  produced.    The  females  li^^^ 
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numerous  fimnaceous  tubercles  both  on  the  edges  tesselated  on  the  sar&ce,  of  a  pale  yellow  color 

of  their  leaves,  and  the  wrinkles  of  their  surface,  when  fresh,  and  a  light  olive  when  dry.    The 

The  pulverised  leaves  have  been  used  as  a  pow*  tubercles  are  of  a  blood-red  color  at  top,  their 

der  for  the  hair,  and  also  in  dyeing  yam  of  a  red  margin  and  base  of  the  same  color  as  the  crust, 

color.  18.  L.  vulpinus,  the  gold-wiry  lichen,  grows 

13.  L.  pulmonarius,  the  lung-wort  lichen,  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  veiy 
grows  in  shady  woods  upon  the  trunks  of  old  common.  It  is  produced  in  erect  tufts,  from 
trees.  The  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand,  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  height,  of  a  fine 
of  a  kind  oMeather-like  substance,  hanging  loose  yellow  or  lemon  color,  which  readily  discovers 
from  the  trunk  on  which  it  grows,  and  laciniated  it.  The  filaments  which  compose-it  are  not  cy- 
into  wide  angular  segments.  Their  natural  color,  lindrical,  but  a  little  compre^ed  and  uneven  in 
when  fresh,  is^  green ;  but  in  drying  they  turn  the  surfiice,  variously  branched,  the  angles  ob- 
first  to  a  glaucous,  and  afterwards  to  a  fuscous  tuse,  and  the  branches  straggling  and  entangled 
color.  It  has  an  astringent  bitter  taste ;  and,  one  with  another.  Linnaeus  informs  us  that  the 
according  to  Gmelin,  is  boiled  in  ale  in  Siberia,  inhabitants  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden,  dye  their  yarn 
instead  of  hops.  The  ancients  used  it  in  coughs  of  a  yellow  color  with  this  lichen;  and  tliat  the 
and  asthmas,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  used  in  modern  Norwegians  destroy  wolves  by  stuffing  dead  car- 
practice,  casses  with  this  moss  reduced  to  powder,  and 

14.  L.  rangiferinus,  the  rein-deer  lichen,  is  mixed  with  pounded  glass,  and  so  exposing  tliem 
common  in  woods,  heaths,  and  mountainous  in  the  winter  season  to  be  devoured  by  those 
places.    Its  general  height,  when  full  grown,  is  animals. 

about  two  inches.    The  stalk  is  hollow,  and  very  LICHFIELD,  or  Litchfield,  an  ancient  city 

much  branched  from  bottom  to  top ;  the  branches  of  Staffordshire  in  the  hundred  of  Offlow.    It 

are  divided  and  subdivided,  and  at  last  termi-  stands  near  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  station 

nated  by  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  very  fine,  short,  named  Etocetum :  which  has  been  traced  about 

nodding  horns.     The  axillaf  of  the  brandies  are  a  mile  distant  from  the  present  town,  at  the 

often  perforated.    The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hoary  place  where  the  Ikenild   and  Watling  Street 

white  or  gray  color,  covered  with  white  fimna-  Roads  cross  each  other.    '  Lichenfield*  the  old- 

ceous  particles,  light  and  brittle  when  dry,  soft  est  name  by  which  it  is  known,  is  said  by  some 

and  elastic  when  moist    The  fructifications  are  antiquaries,  see  the  word  Lickwake,  to  signify 

very  minute,  round,  fuscous,  or  reddish-brown  the  field  of  dead  bodies,  from  a  massacre  of  the 

tubercles,  which  grow  on  the  very  extremities  of  Christians ;  which  took  place  here  in  the  reign 

the  finest  branches ;  but  these  tubercles  are  very  of  Dioclesian.    Other  writers  derive  the  name 

seldom  found.    The  plant  seems  to  have  no  of  this  town  from  its  marshy  situation ;  the  Sax. 

foliaceous  ground  for  the  base,  nor  scarcely  any  leccian,  signifying  land  covered  with  water, 

visible  roots.  Linnsus  informs  us  that,  in  Lap-.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  historian  of  Staffordshire,  con- 
land,  this  moss  grows  so  luxuriant  that  it  is  some- .  siders  this  by  far  the  more  probable  origin  of 

times  found  a  foot  high.    There  are  many  varie-  the  name,  and  that  the  place  owes  its  entire 

ties  of  this  species,  of  which  the  principsd  is  the  origin  to  the  Saxons.    He  thinks  it  was  one  of 

sylvaticus,  or  brown-tipt  rein-deer  lichen.    The  the  first  established  seats  of  that  people  in  Bri- 

raost  remarkable  difference  between  them  is, that  tain;  but  observes  that,  so  late  as  A.D.  660, 

the  sylvaticus  turns  fuscous  by  age,  while  the  when  St.  Chad  was  bishop,  it  was  little  more 

other  always  continues  white.  than  a  village.    Berracapil  in  the  neighbourhood 

15.  L.  saxatilis,  the  gray-blue  pitted  lichen,  seems  to  have,  been  a  chief  residence  of  the 
is  very  common  upon  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  tiles,  Saxon  princes.  At  the  Norman  conquest  the 
and  old  wood,  it  forms  a  circle  two  or  three  synod  held  in  London  decided  that  Lichenfield 
inches  diameter.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  blue-  was  too  mean  a  place  for  an  epbcopal  residence, 
gray,  and  sometimes  of  a  whitish  ash  color,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected 
uneven,  and  foil  of  numerous  small  pits  or  cavi-  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  encom- 
ties ;  the  under  side  is  black,  and  covered  all  passed  with  a  ditch,  and  a  castle,  which  Bishop 
over,  even  to  the  edgai,  with  short  simple  hairs  Clinton  fortified.  There  is  still  a  field  of  the 
or  radicles.  A  variety  sometimes  occurs,  with  neighbourhood  called  .from  this  circumstance 
leaves  tinged  of  a  red  or  purple  color.    This  is  Castle  field. 

used  by  finches  and  other  small  biids,  in  con-  Stephen  granted  the  right  of  coinine  to  this 
structing  the  outside  of  their  curiously  formed  town,  which  it  seems  only  however  to  have  en- 
nests,  joyed  for  a  short  period.    The  reign  of  Edward 

16.  L.  tartarius,  the  large  yellow-saucered  I.  brings  it  forward  to  considerable  notice.  In 
dyer's  lichen,  is  frequent  on  rocks,  both  in  the  1305  it  first  sent  two  members  to  parliament. 
Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  and  enjoyed  in  the  same  reign  the  patronage  of 
crust  is  thick  and  tough,  either  white  or  greenish  its  celebrated  bishop  Langton,  who  built  a  re» 
white,  and  has  a  rough  warted  surfiice.  The  spectable  bridge  over  the  lake,  or  pool  of  water, 
shields  are  yellow  or  buff-colored,  of  various  which  separated  it  from  the  Castle  field.  Fol- 
sizes^from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  diameter  of  lowing  its  political  history  we  find  Edward  VI. 
a  silver  penny.  Their  margins  are  of  the  same  constituting  it  a  city  by  charter,  dated  1549, 
color  as  the  crust.  This  lichen  is  much  used  by  queen  Mary  confirmed  and  enlarged  four  years 
the  Highlanders  for  dyeing  a  fine  claret  red  afterwards,  constitutii^  this  city  a  county  by 
culor.  itself,  from  and  after  the  thea  ensuing  feast  of 

1 7.  L.  ventosus,  the  red  spangled  tartareous  St.  Thomas.  All  actions  of  whatever  denomi- 
licliun,  has  a  hard  tartareous  crust,  cracked  and  nation,  arising  within  the  city,  were  ordained  to 
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be  held  by  the  bailiffii  and  cititens,  if  they  could 
determine  them,  and  if  not  by  the  justices  next 
coming  into  the  city,  and  not  on  any  account  by 

any  authority  out  of  the  city.    These  great  pri-  for  his  courageous  perseTeraooe  in  his  sacred 

vileges  were  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  duties.    When  a  serjeant  and  trooper  were  sen 

faithful  services  of  the  citizens  in  the  time  of  re-  to  stop  the  performance  of  the  daily  senrice,  sod 

hellion.    These  charters  were  both  ratified  by  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  threatened  to  sboot 

queen  Elizabeth,  and  further  confirmed  by  her  nim  instantly  if  he  did  not  desist,  this  pielite 

successor  James  I.     Charles  II.  confirmed  all  calmly,  but  resolutely,  replied,  '  Soldier,  I  vt 

the  priTileges  of  this  city,  by  a  charter  dated  the  doing  my  duty ;   do  you  jour's :'  a  sentence 

5th  of  November  1664.     The  government  is  which  so  imprened  the  miods  of  the  soldiers, 

vested  at  present  in  two  bailiffs,  elected  from  the  that  they  left  him  to  the  hee  performance  of  the 

common-council,  one  of  whom  is  named  by  the  service.    No  sooner  was  he   nominated  to  the 

buhop,  and  the  other  by  the  council  themselves,  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  than   he  vigorously  Mt 

a  reconder,  a  sheriff,  a  steward,  and  other  inferior  himself  to  restore  the  splendor  of  the  catfaednl. 

officers.    The  buivesses  are  tweuty-four  in  uum-  By  his  large  benefactions,  and  those  of  the  dem 

ber.    The  right  of  election  of  the  two  members  and  chapter  and  neighbouring  gentleman,  he 

is  in  the  bailiffs,  magistrates,  freeholders  of  40s.  greatly  succeded  in  restoring  this  building.    lo 

a-year,  the  holders  of  burgage  tenements,  and  die  bishopric  of  Dr.  James  Comwallis  at  receired 

such  freemen  as  are  enrolled  and  pay  scot  and  its  last  addition  in  the  painted  window  at  the 

loL  east  end  of  the  choir,  tne  ezecntion  of  which 

Lichfield  stands  on  an  enchanting  situation  reflects  high  honor  on  the  artist  Mr.  Eginlon. 

in  a  healthy  valley,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  The  whole  edifice  is  now  411  feet  in  length,  and 

persons  of  respectable  property  and  ind^pend-  155  in  breadth.  From  the  centre  rises  an  elegant 

ence ;  its  pretensions  as  a  trading  or  manuiactur-  spire  256  feet  high.    At  the  west  front  are  two 

ing  town  being  small.    It  was  formerly  divided  towers,  terminated  bv  spires,  sixty-^iz  feet  high, 

into  two  portions,  by  three  lakes  or  pools  of  wa-  The  chancel  is  paved  with  alabaster  and  channel 

ter,  one  of  which  is  now  dried  up,  and  contains  stone,  in  imitation  of  black  and  white  surble. 

three  parishes,  but  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Chad's  The  north  door  is  particularly  rich  in  sculptoie. 

and  St.  Michael's  lie  without  the  boundaries  of  On  the  western  front  are  a  number  of  beaatifiil 

the  city.    It  is  adorned  vrith  various  buildings  images,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  firom  the 

well  worthy  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  their  sacred  writings. 

antiquity  and  splendid  architecture.  The  most  The  govemmentof  the  cathedral  bin  a  dean  and 
conspicuous  of  these  is  the  cathedral,  which  four  residentiary  canons.  The  diocese,  joined  to 
stands  in  the  close,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  Coventry,  contains  all  the  county  of  Stafibid  (with 
fortified  by  bishop  Clinton;  though  Dr.  Shaw  theexceptionofBromeandClent), all  Derbyshire, 
thinks  he  only  repaired  the  fortifications.  Some  and  nearly  one-half  of  Shropshire.  The  arch- 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  to  king  deaconries  are  Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and 
Osi^,  in  the  year  655 ;  others  attribute  it  to  Salop.  At  the  north-east  side  of  the  close  is  the 
Peada,  his  son-in-law.  St.  Chad  is  generally  al-  bishop's  palace.  The  original  building  said  to 
lowed  the  honor  of  being  the  first  bishop.  The  have  oeen  founded  by  bishop  Clinton,  but  pro- 
cathednd,  then  called  the  Mercian  church,  was  bably  of  earlier  date,  was  destroyed  in  the  civil 
probably  at  first  only  constructed  of  wood,  and  wars,  when  bishop  Uacket  expended  £lOOO,itis 
the  whole  was  taken  down  in  1148,  by  bishop  said,  on  the  present  house,  and  fixed  upon  it  as 
Clinton,  who  substituted  another  of  enlarged  his  residence.  It  is  now  not  inhabited  by  the 
dimensions,  and  more  elegant  design.  To  this  bishop,  whose  residence  has  long  been  at  £ccle- 
prelate  it  is  indebted  for  Sat  magnificent  stone  shall. 

vault,  which  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  finest  works  Another  ecclesiastical  building  worth  notice  is 
of  its  kind  extant.  The  next  beneiiurtor  to  this  the  church  of  St.  Chad  or  Stowe  church,  con- 
cathedral  was  Walter  de  Langton,who  expended  sidered  as  the  oldest  edifice  in  or  near  Licliiield. 
the  sum  of  £2000  on  a  shrine  for  the  relics  of  St.  Ceadda  or  Chadda  had  his  cell  here  in  the 
St.  Chad,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  choir,  and  year  653.  The  interior  has  been  lately  repaired 
obtained  many  privileges  for  the  vicars  and  ca-  and  improved ;  and  contains  a  number  of  neat 
nons ;  amongst  which  was  the  formidable  one  of  monuments.  St.  Mary's  church  stands  in  tiie 
hanging  upon  the  next  gallows,  without  trial,  market-place,  near  the  guild-ball.  Leland  calls 
persons  who  withheld  some  disputed  lands  from  it  a  right  beautiful  piece  of  work,  in  the  very 
the  church.  This  beautiful  edifice  continued  in  *  market-place.'  The  body  of  the  buildin?  cer- 
undiminished  glory  till  the  Reformation,  when  tainly  is  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  it  is  adorned 
it  was  despoiled  of  many  valuable  relics.  with  a  handsome  altar-piece.     St.   Michael's 

Lichfield,  in  the  civil  wars,  was  the  first  ca-  church  is  on  the  summit  of  Greenhill,  at  the 

thedral  that  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  south-east  extremity  of  the  city,  and  is  remarkable 

when  the  roof  was  stripped,  and  many  of  the  for  the  extent  of  its  burial-ground.    This  bill 

curious  statues,  monuments,  and  other  carved  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a  court  held  here 

works,  demolished  with   axes   and    hammers,  annually   on    Whit-Monday,   in   a   temporary 

The  inimitable  painted  windows  were  battered  stand  for  wood,  and  anciently  called  the  coart 

to  pieces.  In  short,  it  scarcely  escaped  ruin;  and  of  array.     On  the  top   of  the  hill  a  small 

what  did  remain  vna  forther  desolated  in  1651,  edifice  has  been  erected  by  subscription,  wit^i 

wtien  colonel  Danvers,  by  authority  of  the  Rump  seats.    Not  far  from  hence  is  the  hospital  a^^ 

Parliament,  employed  workmen  in  order  to  effect  chapel  of  St.  John,  originally  a  monastery.  T"** 
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front  of  the  building  is  remarkable  for  the  antique  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Djott,  who  stood  on 

form  and  great  number  of  its  chimneys.    An  in-  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  levelled  his  piece  at  him^ 

scription  oyer  the  door-way  ascribes  its  erection  and  the  ball  penetrated  directly  into  the  socket 

to  bishop  Smith,  the  founder  of  Brazen-nose  of  the  eye,  lodged  in  fats  brain,  and  caused  his 

College,  Oxford.    The  free  gmmmar  school,  built  instant  death.     The  loss  of  their  commander, 

nearly  at  the  same  time,  stands  opposite.  however,  did  not  dismay  the  besiegers,  who  at 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born  in  a  stuccoed  last  succeeded  in  compelling  the  garrison  to  sub- 
house  situated  at  the  comer  of  Market-street,  mit  The  troops  of  the  parliament  were,  how- 
Lichfield,  where  his  father  kept  a  bookseller's  ever,  soon  after  attacked  by  prince  Rupert;  and 
shop.  Garrick  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Two  the  commanding  situation  chosen  by  him,  and 
neat  monuments  to  their  memory  are  now  to  be  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  soon  effected  an  extensive 
found  in  the  cathedral.  The  guildhall,  the  theatre,  breach.  The  prince  then  conferred  the  govern- 
and  free  English  school,  are  in  Broad  Street,  ment  of  the  town  on  eolonel  Hervey  Bagot,  who 
The  latter  is  in  an  ancient  buildins;,  erected  and  maintained  it  for  the  king  till  the  utter  destruc- 
endowed  about  the  year  1670.    At  the  back  of  tion  of  his  afiairs. 

the  gnildhaU  is  a  gao4  for  the  debtors  and  felons       The  markets  of  this  city  are  held  on  Tuesday 

of  the  city.    To  the  west  of  Bird  Street  is  a  and  Friday ;  the  fairs  on  the  three  first  Thursdays 

pleasant  seat  called  the  Friary,  having  been  for-  afWr  Twelfth  day.  Ash  Wednesday,  May  1st,  and 

merly  «  monastery  of  Franciscan  or  Gray  friars,  the  Friday  before  St  Simon  and  St  Jude.    It  is 

The    history  of  this  see  is  curious.     St  sixteen  miles  north  of  Birmingham;  fourteen 

Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  consecrated  in  the  year  south-east  of  Stafford,  and  119  north-west  of 

069.    A  oentury  afterwards,  Offa,  king  of  Mer-.  London. 

cia,  of  which  Staffordshire  formed  a  part,  insisted        LICH-WAKE,  n.  t.    Siix.  lie,  or  liee ;  Goth, 

upon  his  kingdom  being  governed  by  an  archie-  and  Swed.  Uky  a  corpse,  and  wake,  a  vigil  or 

piw»pal  see,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  watching.  See  Wake.   Watching  with  a  corpse, 

should  be  appointed  to  it    Accordingly  Adol-  Mr.  Pennant,  speaking  of  Highland  customs, 

phus,  the  successor  of  Sigebert,  was  created  arch-  says, '  The  late-wake  is  a  ceremony  used  at  fo- 

bishop  of   lichfield  by  pope  Adrian,  and  the  nerals : — The  evening  after  the  death  of  anv  per- 

?all  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  about  the  year  786.  son,  the  relation  or  friends  of  the  deceased  meet 
he  see,  however,  did  not  long  eniov'this  pre-  at  the  house,  attended  by  bag-pipe  or  fiddle ;  the 
eminence,  for  upon  the  death  of  Offii  it  again  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opens 
became  a  bishopric,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greeting,  i.  e. 
archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  who  presented  pope  crying  violeutly  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  con- 
Leo  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  bribe,  tinues  till  day-light,  but  with  such  gambols  and 
For  a  long  peric^  the  bishoprics  of  Coventry  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of  the  company, 
Lichfield  were  united,  but  at  the  Reformation  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  u  often 
they  were  disjoined.  more  than  supplied  by  the  conseouences  of  that 
In  the  castle,  built  by  bishop  Clinton,  king  night  If  the  coqise  remains  unburied  for  two 
Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  kept  his  sumptuous  nights,  the  same  rites  are  renewed.  Thus,  Scy- 
Christmas  festival,  in  1397,  when  he  consumed  tiiian-like,  ihey  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of 
200  tuns  of  wine  and  two  thousand  oxen,  their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery.*  Lich- 
This  fortress  was,  afterwards,  likewise  the  place  gate,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  was  the  gate 
of  his  confinement  when  on  his  way  to  Lon-  through  which  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
don  as  a  prisoner.  He  attempted  to  effect  his  (trave ;  Lichfield,  the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in 
escape  from  it,  it  is  said,  by  slipping  from  Staffordshire,  so  named  from  martyred  Chris- 
the  window  of  the  high  tower  into  tne  garden,  tians.  Uchowl,  a  sort  of  owl  supposed  by  die 
but,  being  discovered,  was  carried  back.  In  the  vulgar  to  foretel  death, 
civil  wan  between  king  Charles  and  the  parlia-  How  Aicite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold  ; 
ment,  many  of  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  sub-  Nc  how  ih»  Ikhe-wakt  was  yhold 
scribed  considerable  sums  of  money  for  his  use,  and  All  thilke  nieht  ^  ». 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  command  of  captain  ^  ''®"  ^^  ^*"^*  Chauctr.  CmL  Tdu, 
Richard  Dyott,  for  the  protection  of  their  city  LICIUS  (Stolo,  Caius),  a  celebrated  Roman 
against  the  parliament  The  cathedral  and  close  tribune,  styled  Stolo,  on  account  of  a  law  he 
were  now  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  place  of  de-  made,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  possess  more 
fence.  But  in  a  short  time  after  the  garrisoo  ^^^  500  acres  of  land ;  alleging  that,  when  they 
was  attacked  by  the  republicans.  They  main-  occupied  more,  they  could  not  cultivate  it  with 
uined  their  post,  however,  with  resolution,  but  care,  nor  pull  up  theuselen  shooto  (stolones)  that 
the  town,  as  well  as  the  cathedral,  suffered  much  grow  from  the  roote  of  tree.  He  is  memorable 
damage.  In  one  assault,  loid  Brook,  who  com-  &lso  for  enacting,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
manded  the  parliamentary  army,  tost  his  life  in  always  be  of  a  plebeian  £unay.  He  lived  about 
a  singular  manner.    His  army  was  about  half  a  A.  A.  C.  362. 

mile  from  Lichfield,  and  his  loidship,  having        UCK,  v,a.  Sax.  liccan,  liccan;  Belg.ticfcen; 

prayed  most  devoutly  for  the  destrucUon  of  the  Teut  Ucken;  Fr.  lecher;  laX.  lingua;  GuXux^h 

cathedral,  ordered  an  immediate  attack,  placing  i  Heb.  *fnS.  To  lap  or  take  up  with  the  tongue; 

himself  in  a  small  house  near  the  south  sate,  to  pass  the  toneue  over ;  to  take  food  in  this 

.  ith  the  view  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  way ;  hence  to  devour.    The  Scripture  use  of 

gunners.    Some  sudden  accident  at  this  juncture  this  word  in  Numb.  xzii.  4,  et  passim,  is  parti- 

ocrajiioned  the  soldiers  to  give  a  shout,  when  lord  cularly  justified  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  all 

Brook  came  to  the  door,  and  being  perceived  by  nimiDating  animals  take  m  their  food 
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N  jw  shiU  this  company  iicft  «p  til  that  an  nmnd  soil  of  which  is  a  soft  chiy.    They  are  distin 

about  us,  as  the  ox  IkkHk  up  the  grass.    Ntmbtn.  guished  by  Tarious  names ;  but  the  moA  remark- 

At  onoe  pluck  out  able  are 

The  multitudinous  ton^e ;  let  them  not  Uek  Licxs,  Bio  Bovs,  lying  on  each  side  of  Big 

The  sweet  which  U  their  poison.         ^aktpmiTt,  gone  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  so  named 

Were  a  man  designed  only.  Wke  a  fly.  to  buu  ^^  ^  ^^y^^  of  extraordinary  large  bores 

about  here  for  a  tmie.  sucking  in  Uie  air.  and  /urfan^  j       .           ^  Mammoth  found  about  iL 

the  dew,  then  soon  to  vanish  bsck  into  nothing,  or  VJ'*""?  "v      n;.   n!!«l  t  ;«fc-   i;«   •;»!*. 

to  be  tnmsformed  into  worms;  how  sorry  and  despic-  ^"""f"'     ^^  ?S^  Jf'^*n\'^^ 

able  a  thing  weie  he !  And  such,  without  religion,  «^^«  ^  ™«'?***  ?^  ^JL?  ^°5  ^^^'     . 

we  should  be.                                          Borrow.  LICNON,  in  the  Dtonysian  eoleniniUes,  the 

A  bear's  a  savase  beast  -,  mystical  van  of  Bacchus ;  so  essential  to  all  the 

Whelped  wtthoutform,  until  the  dam  aolemnities  of  this   god  that  they  could  not  be 

Has  licked  it  into  shape  and  frame.  duly  celebrated  without  it    See  DiONisiA. 

Hudibrat-  LICOLA,  a  lake  of  Naples,  formerly  famovis 

£scul^»ius  went  about  with  a  do^  and  a  she-  for  plenty  of  excellent  fish ;  but  in  1538  aa  ex- 

^oat,  hoth  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures ;  the  plosion  of  a  volcano  changed  one  part  of  it  into 

h«t  for  Uckma  all  ulo»ated  wouncU.  and  the  goat  s  ^  mounUin  of  ashes  1000  feet  high,  and    four 

milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lun^  ^^^   .^  circumference,  and  the  other  into   a 

He  with  his  tepid  ray.  the  rose  lem^ws,         '^^  "^  wrv/ii'^^  "''''*''' W^^  lJicnuu%  Lac««. 

And  Ueki  the  droiping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews.  ,.  UC'ORICE,  n.t.    Old   Fr.   lui^ience  ;    Itol. 

Dryden,  ugontta ;  Belg.  lixeresse,  see  Lickeeish:    Gr. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  liek  an  old  coin,  among  yXtfcvppcCo.     A  sweet  rooL 

other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste.  Uqwriee  root  is  long  and  slender,  eztemallj  ol 

Additon*  ^  dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow. 

When  luxury  has  luk$d  up  all  thy  pelf,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar  .- 

Cursed  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself :  ji  grows  wUd   in  many  parts  of   France,    Italy. 

Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name.        Pope.  Spain,  and  Germany.    The  inspissated  juice  of  tlua 

Our  love  IS  pnnciple,  and  has  lU  root  root  is  brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland ;  frum 

In  reason,  u  judicious,  manly,  free ;  the  first  of  which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of 

Yours,  a  blind  insUnct,  crouches  to  the  rod,  Spanish  juice.                         HUTe  BiaUria  Mediaa. 

And  licki  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust.  »  c^  r-  . 

C^fgpgf^  Licorice.    See  Glycirrhiza. 

T                   c«      1 ^ .   r-^tv  /-     •       T^  LICTC^RS,  n.  t.       Lat.  Uetor,    Officers   or 

LjcK,v.a     Sax.  lec^n     Goth.  A»ia.    To  beadles, among  the  Romans,  who  always  attended 

Se!"'                                       ""  thechiefmagiltrateswhentheyappea^l  in  pub- 

He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar,  '  *                     «         .. 

and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.               Dryden,  --,.,,     ^  ,     ^      ,5^  ueton 

^*^«.,r^r«^»*x                     »       ..                ,  Will  catch  at  US  like  Strumpets.          Shakneart, 

LICK'ERISH,  flrff.    ^      Sax.  licepa,  a  glut-  ^           .   .   .u  • 

Licx'EROtJS,                 Ston;  Teut-andSwed.  „.  ,.       Proconsuls  to  their  pnmncei 

T       '                .        .  i  i    lL.      tk  1  Hastine,  or  on  retuin,  in  robes  of  state. 

Lick  EKHHKEM.  n. ..  3  fecter,  wft,  luiunoiw.  u^;^  ,o<U  the  eiuign.  of  their  u^. 

Pampered  in  appetite  or  food ;  eager ;  greedy ;  or-     juj^^^ 

""certiin  rare  manuscripts,  sought  in  the  most le-  „?«5«^"^"«  T^i^^^nV^J^^J  and  shake 

mote  parU  by  Erpenius.  the  most  excellent  linguut.-  g"  "t«?  »??  shouldeis  till  he  felt  'em  ake ; 

had  been  leil  to  his  widow,  and  were  upon  sale  to  Jho"?"  »*»  »>»  countiy-town  no  Ueton  were, 

the  Jesuits,  liquorish  chapmen  of  all  such  ware.  ^°'  "^»'  ^^^  "'  °°'  *"^«°«-       ^^'y*»-  •'•«~'- 

Wotton,  LicTORS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 

The  first  motive  that  inclined  our  l94[uorith  grand-  officers  established  by  Romulus,  who  attended 

mother  Eve,  was,  that  she  saw  the  tree  was  good  for  the  consuls  when  they  appeared  in  public.    The 

food.                                                    Bp.  Hall,  duties  of  their  office  were  these :  1.  Submotio, 

„,^*^I?**^**^*^.®^  '^  ^^  ^  *™P  ™  ***"  or  clearing  the  way  for  the  magistrate  they  at- 

With  heken^  baito,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  1  tended :  this  they  did  by  word  of  mouth ;  or,  if 

Invain  he  proffered  all  his  goods  to  save    ""'  I^tlf J^'^w?'^^"'  ^J  T°^  ^I  "^.'  ^^^  ^"^^ 

Hu  body,  deslined  to  that  liviSTgrave  ;  ^""^^  with  them.    2.  Animadversio,  or  causing 

The  liqiariA  hag  rejecU  the  peff  with  scorn.  *«  V^\>^^  ^  W  t^e  usujj  respect  to  the  magis- 

And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn.  t»te ;  as,  to  alight,  if  on  horseback  or  m  a  cha- 

Dryden.  not ;  to  rise  up,  uncover,  make  way,  and  the  like. 

Voluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substontial  satlsfac-  3.  Praeitio,  or  walking  before  the  magistrates: 

tions  to  a  liquorith  palate.                     VEttrange.  this  they  did,  not  confusedly,  or  all  together,  nor 

In  some  prorinces  they  were  so  liquoruk  after  by  two  or  three  abreast,  but  singly  following  one 

man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it  run  another  in  a  straight  line,    "niey  also  preceded 

from  the  dying  men.                                     Locke,  the  triumphal  car  in  public  triumphs ;  and  it  waa 

LICKS,  in  geography,  a  name  given  to  seve-    also  part  of  their  office  to  arrest  criminals,  and 

ral  places  in  the  United  States  of  America,  par-  to  be  public  executioners  in  beheading,  &c. 

ticularly  in  the  north-western  territory,  abounoing    Their  ensigns  were  the  fasees  and  securib.    As 

with  salt  springs ;  where  the  earth  is  farrowed  td  the  number  of  lictors  allowed  each  magistrate, 

up  in  a  very  curious  manner  by  the  deer  and  a  dictator  had  twenty-four ;  a  master  of  the  horse 

bufialoes,  which  lick  it  on  account  of  the  saline  six ;  a  consul  twelve ;  a  prctor  six ;  and  each 

particles  with  which  it  is  impregnated.   Streams  vestal  virgin,  when  she  appeared  abroad,  had 

of  brackish  water  run  through  these  licks,  I  he    one. 
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IAD,  fi.  f.    Sax.  ^\i^  ;  Goth.  Ud;  Tent  lied,  settled  in  Scotland.    He  died  in  lata,  in  the 

A  cover  of  any  kind ;  any  thing  that  closes  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.    By  his  last  will  he 

mouth  or  aperture  of  a  vessel:  often  particularly  bestowed  certain  lands  near  Aberdeen  upon  the 

applied  to  the  eye-lid.  university  there,  for  the  education  of  six  poor 

But  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a  scholars.    Among  various  regulations  ana  in- 

hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar.  jnoctions,  for  the  management  of  this  charity,  he 

2  Kmgt  zii.  9.  appointed  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  his  trus- 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lidt,  tees,  and  solemnly  denounced  the  curse  of  God 

.  eek  for  thy  noble  father  m  the  dust  StuOipean.  ^^  ^y  ^^„  ^y^^  g^ould  abuse  or  misapply  it. 

Our  eyes  have  iub,  our  ears  itill  ope  we  kjpu^  jjj,  ^'^^^  ^^  ^    Disputationes  Medicinales ; 

Hope,  in.te»l  of  flymg  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  m  Helmstadt,  1603,  4to.    2.  Afs  xMedi«i  succincte 

close  to  the  Ud  of  thi  wp,  that  it  was  shut^wn  ctpersDicueexplicata;  Hamburgi,1607,8vo.,de. 

upon  her.  Additon.^  dicated  to  king  James  v  I.  and  divided  into  nve 

That  eye  dropped  sense  distinct  and  clear,       ^  books,  viz.  Introductio  in  totam  Medicinam ;  De 

As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak ;  Physiologift ;    De   Pathologic ;    De    Signorum 

When  from  iu  lad  a  pearly  tear  doctrin& ;    De  Therapeutidi.     3.  De  Febribus, 

Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek.    Prior.  Libri  tres ;  Hamburgi,  1610,  12 mo. 

The  rod  of  Hermes  LIDl^ISDALE,  an  extensive  district  of  Scol- 

To  sleep  could  mortal  eve-tfi«  fix,  land,  so  named  from  a  small  river  named  Liddel, 

And  dnve  departed  souls  to  Styx  ^^jch  runs  through  it  from  east  lo  west  and 

mt  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid  s,  ^^^      1^  ^^  ancienUy  styled  a  county  and 

Com::^ro^::^X::t  ^^r^?'  -\--P-»^-y^  whole  southern 

And  drive  as  miny  souh  to  hell.  Sitiji.  ?n«[«^^  IU>xburnhire.    Being  mouqUmous,  it 

rued  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  bahny  sleep !  >f  chiefly  adapted  for  pasture,  though  the  soil  of 

He.  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays  *"«  low  land  is  excellent,  and  produces  very  good 

Where  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes :  crops  of  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  peas,  flax,  turnips. 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe,  potatoes,  and  clover.    Limestone  abounds,  and 

And  lights  on  lidi  unsullied  with  a  tear.      Young,  there  are  many  cairns,  Druidical  temples,  Pictish 

LIDDEL  (Duncan),  M.  D.,  professor  of  ma-  camps,  and  other  antiquities  in  this  district, 
thematics  and  medicine  in   the  university  of       LlDO  di  Sottokarivo,  an  island  and  town 

Helmstadt,  was  bom  in  1561  at  Aberdeen,  where  of  Maritime  Austria,  near  Chioggia,  containing 

he  received  the  first  part  of  his  education   About  about  2600  souls.     It  is  built  on  a  bank,  which 

tfie  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Kparates  the  Venetian  Lagunes  from  the  sea,  and 

Frankfort,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  studying  protected  by  a  strong  pier,  with  walls  composed 

mathematics  and  philosophy.    From  Frankfort  of  enormous  masses  of  fre^tone,  thirty-two  feet 

he  proceeded  to  Breslaw,  where  he  made  great  thick,  and  many  fiithoms  high, 
progress  in  mathematics,  under  professor  Paul        LIJS,,  v.  n.    Sax.  lijan,  lie^an ;  Goth,  ligga ; 

Witichius.    After  a  vcar  he  returned  to  Frank-  Teut.  liegan;  Belg.  leggen;  pret.  lay,  lain,  lien, 

fort,  where  he  studied  physic  for  three  years.    A  To  rest ;  remain ;  recline ;  be  recumbent :  (hence 

contagious  distemper  having  appeared  in  that  to  sleep);  lean;  incline;  press  upon;  be  deposited; 

place,  Liddel  retired  to  the  university  of  Rostock;  consist;  remain  fixed:  hence,  metaphorically, 

where  he  renewed  his  studies,  rather  as  a  com-  to  be  imputed;  be  burdensome,  or  troublesome; 

panion  than  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Brucseus;  be  m  a  helpless,  afflicted,  or  confined  state;  be 

whom,  though  an  excellent  mathematician,  he  »n  prison ;  be  in  the  power  of,  or  belong  to ;  be 

instructed  in  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  jtiaicially  valid ;  oblige ;  be  buried.    It  is  used 

Copemican  System,  and  other  astronomical  sub-  ^ith  the  prepositions  ai,  by,  down,  in  (to  express 

jects.     In  1590  he  returned  again  to  Frankfort  the  confinement  of  women  in  child-bed)>  under. 

But  having  there  heard  of  the  increasing  reputa-  «po«.  vnth;  but  retains  throughout  these  uses 

tion  of  the  Academia  Julia,  established  at  Helm-  one  or  other  of  the  above  senses,  implying,  as 

stadt  by  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick,  he  removed  P'-  Johnson  says,  *  something  of  sluggishness, 

thither;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  appointed  inaction,  or  steadiness,  as  applied  to  persons; 

to    the    lower    professorship    of   mathematics,  and  some  gravity,  or  permanency  of  condition. 

Thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  more  dignified  m  applied  to  things.' 

mathematical  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  nine        And  he  found  a  man,  eneas  hi  name,  that  fro 

years  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Ju-  eighte  gheer  he  hadde  Uye  in  bed,  and  was  syk  in 

lian  Academy.     In  1596  he  obtained  the  decree  puesie.  Dedit  ix. 

of  M.D.;  began  to  teach  physic,  and  by  his        If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted! 

teaching  and  writings  became  the  chief  support  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  Ueth  at  the  door, 
of  the  medical  school  at  Helmstadt ;  was  employ-  Gon.  iv.  7. 

ed  as  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Brunswick,        One  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy 

and  had  much  practice  among  the  principal  in-  ^^^'  ^*»«  "^-  *^* 

habitants.    Having  been  several  tunes  elected        ^  ^^  ^J^'^  ^7  /»^e«.  *»<*  thou  rfialt  cany 

dean  of  the  fiiculties  both  of  philosophy  and  phy-  "f  <>«*  *^  ^P*'  "^  ^^'7  "«  V"""'  i  -"^Sl^' 

.  sic  he  in  1 604  w^  chosen  pro-rector  of  the  uni-  P^^,;  ^^^         ^^„  ^^^  ,^^  .^  ^7;^]-'  ^^^ 
▼ersity.    But  neither  academical  honors,  nor  the  ^  f^^  ,,^ 

profits   of  an  extensive  practice  abroad,  could        jhcie  were  lien  in  ambush  against  himUhind  the 

make  him  forget  his  native  country.    In  1606  city.  Jo»h.  viii.  14. 

he  took  leave  of  the  Academia  Julia;  and,  after        His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 

travelling  through  Gennany  and  Italy,  at  length  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust.       Job  xx,  11. 
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The  higliways  iU  waste,  the  vrayftring  man  ceenth. 

haitth. 
My  little  daughter  Ugth  at  the  point  of  death ;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hamu  on  her,  that  the 
may  be  healed.  MarlL 

What  houndes  H^en  on  the  floor  adoan. 

Chaucer,  Cant,  TaUt. 
As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  bat 
littk  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lU  in  and  sleep, 
or  to  loose  themselves  in  the  sun-shine,  they  that 
have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 

Spematr  am  hnlami. 
Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  Uiy  welfare. 
Which  many  wild  beasts  Uggen  in  vmt. 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state. 

Death  Uu  on  her  like  an  untimely  shower 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

SBuUuptaTtm 
If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  Ua  open.        Id, 
How  many  good  young  princes  would  do  so ;  their 
nthers  Ijfing  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ?      Id, 
Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  Um  for  you.  Id, 

llie  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and  I 

trust  it  will  ^w  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection : 

It  Uaa  much  m  your  holding  up.  /rf. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  hjf; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 
Ffll  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

id.  Hmry  VUL 
You  confine  jfourself  most  «Af«asonably.    Come, 
you  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  tiat  m. 

Id,  CotiUanut, 
Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  she  lay  irtt^  me.    Shaitpean. 
Do  St  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lie$,  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  all  men  1 

„     .  Duppa*i  RuloBfar  Devotion. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
TJe  pressing  guilt  Ue  heavy  on  hU  mind. 
Though  biibea  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

K^Ttach, 
_ .     -        ,    ,  But  their  way 

lAet  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
IJe  noddmg  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  vrandering  passenger. 

-       .  Jfiteni. 

It  IS  tmt  a  very  small  comfort,  that  a  plain  man, 
Hnnt  imder  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week,  re- 
ceives from  this  fine  sentence.  TUlotmm. 

«e  shews  hmiself  very  malicious  if  he  knows  I  de- 
serve credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it.  as  much 
asmhim/fef.  StiUingJUat  an  Idolatry, 

c  *L     ®  j"?*"  ^^^  copperas  is  made,  great  variety 
Of  them,  divers  of  which!  have  yet  lying  by  me. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us  the  recovery  of  Jamaica,  for  that  hu  ever 
i»e»  at  their  hearto.  TempU, 

»o  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread. 

Deep  ambushed  in  her  silent  den  does  lie, 

Dryden, 
The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
i^v  down  again,  and  closed  his  weaiy  eyes.    Id. 

Majs  It  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  Uet 
On  whom  he  favors  to  confer  the  priie.  Id, 

Are  the  rods  to  do  your  drudgery,  and  you  he 
Deuowmg  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth  1 

L*Kstrange*i  FahUi, 


What  Keg  beyond  our  podtive  i«iest  towaxds  m 
finibr,  Uae  in  obscurity,  and  has  the 
cootusion  of  a  negative  idea. 


He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  He  in  haid 
labour,  forgeta  the  early  risbg,  and  hard  ridinirot 
huntsBien.  j^ 

The  doctor  has  practised  both  by  sea  and  lan^ 
and  therefore  cures  the  green  sickness  and  lyingt-m. 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  parti- 
cular aaguisE  which  seems  to  iie  so  heavy  on  Leonora. 

Addimn. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  men  would  promote  the 
bappiness  of  one  another,  in  all  tlieir  private  desl- 
ings,  among  those  who  He  wkhin  their  influence. 

Id. 
As  a  man  should  always  be  upon   his  guard 

rest  the  vices  te  which  he  is  most  eacpoeed,  so  «« 
lid  take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  et 
the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct. 

/<f.  F^^eMder. 
A  generous  person  will  Ue  under  a  great  disadvan- 
^S«'  Smairiil^*e  SermeoM. 

Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  be ; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie. 

Prior, 
When  Florimel  designed  to  lie  privately  m  ; 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  concesl. 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once  squeal.  id. 

Envy  liee  between  beinga  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  eireumstanoes.  Caitiar  ef  Sm^. 

Im  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

JB>tte}i&  M»  VaaAra^. 
Europe  U^  then  wdar  a  deep  letharsy,  and  was  no 
otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would  ciy 
mightily.  Ait/trhay. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favor,  the  charge 
of  souls  itst  iipofi  them ;  the  greatest  aoconnt  whereof 
will  be  required  at  their  hands.-  Baton, 

It  should  l\a  vpon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  firet  necessarily 
fall,  without  ever  erring  or  miscanytng,  into  such  a 
curious  formation  of  human  bodies. 

Bentley^M  Sermam. 

iiiis  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Dry- 
den,  but  to  those  who  su&red  so  noble  a  genius  to 
<w  wu/er  necessity.  ptpe. 

T\iB  maiutenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious,  and 
collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  farmers,  st 
whose  mercy  every  minister  Um  to  be  defrauded.    « 

_  Swift. 

Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  any  particulsr 
subject  cannot  be  improved,  merely  because  it  has 
Ista  without  improvement.  Wattt, 

And  last  (the  sum  of  a*  my  griefs !) 
My  noble  master  'in  in  clay ; 

The  flower  amang  our  barons  bold. 
His  country's  pride,  his  country's  stay. 

Bamt, 

A  man  that  hath  so  far  lost  the  command  orhim- 
self,  as  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  foolish  or  vexing 
thought,  is  much  in  the  same  situation  as  an  host, 
whose  house  is  open  to  all  comers.  3faif«* 

Lie,  or  >     Sax.  lija,   lijan;    Goth. 

J^y^n.t,kv.n.S  hgif  of  Ise,  deceit,  proud. 
A  verbal  fraud  or  deception ;  criminal  felsehood ; 
any  fiction.  *  To  give  the  lie'  ii  to  chai>w  with 
Ijrmg;  to  make  the  imputation  of  this  crime:  t*' 
lie  is  to  utter  lies,  or  tell  what  isuntrie,  de- 
ceitfully.   See  the  extract  from  Watts. 
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If  a  soul  lye'mito  hit  neighbour  in  that  which  was 
dalivarad  him  to  keep,  he  shall  restore  that  which 
was  delifered.  Lev, 

Should  I  ^  against  my  right  1        Job  zxziv.  6. 
Thou  liett,  abhorred  tyrant !  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  Ik  thou  speakest. 

Shaktpeare,  Maebeth* 
That  Ue  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  renoer  vengeance  ana  revenge^ 
Till  thou  the  tie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 

SlUUUp60t9m 

Truth  is  the  objeet  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
u  of  our  will ;  and  the  understanding  can  no  more 
be  delighted  with  a  ly*,  than  the  will  can  choose  aa 
apparent  evil.  Drgden. 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.  Id, 

Men  will  gioe  their  own  experience  the  Vu,  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these 
tenets.  Locke, 

Thy  better  soal  abhors  a  Uar*i  part, 

Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart.   Pope, 

He  who  tells  a  <t0  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task 
he  undertakes;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent 
twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one.  Jd, 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  liet  Swift. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  say  to  him.  This  is  not  true,  or  this 
is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his 
error ;  this  is  tne  primary  idea ;  but  if  I  say  it  is  a 
/m,  the  word  He  carries  also  a  secondary  idea ;  for  it 
implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my  re- 
proach and  censure  of  the  speaker.  Watti's  Logiek, 

Here  the  soul  sits  in  council,  ponders  past. 
Predestines  future  action ;  sees,  not  feels. 
Tumultuous  life,  and  reasons  with  the  storm ; 
All  her  Uee  answers,  and  thinks  down  her  charms. 

I  Yowng, 

The  common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their 
thoughts  to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accu- 
rately adapt  their  words  to  their  thoughts :  they  do 
not  mean  to  lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact, 
.hey  nve  you  very  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of 
■  heir  language  is  proveibial :  if  any  thing  rocks  at  all, 
they  say  it  rocks  like  a  cradle ;  and  in  this  way  they 
go  on.  Jolmmn. 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  snapped,  name  bli^ted.  Life's  life  lied  away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
llecause  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

Byron. 

Lie,  in  morals.  Dr.  Paley  observes,  on  this 
subject,  that  there  are  falsehoods  which  are  not 
lies  :  that  is,  which  are  not  criminal :  and  there 
are  lies  which  are  not  literally  and  directly  ^se. 
I.  Cases  of  the  first  class  are  those,  1.  Where  no 
one  is  deceived:  as  for  instance  in  parables, 
fables,  noTels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirth  or  lu- 
dicrous embellishments  of  a  story,  in  whic4)  the 
declarea  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform, 
but  to  divert ;  compliments  in  the  subscription 
of  a  letter;  a  prisoner's  pleading^  not  guilty ;  an 
advocate  asserting  the  justice  of  his  client's  cause. 
In  such  instances  no  coofldence  is  destroyed,  be- 
cause none  was  reposed ;  no  promise  to  speak 
the  truth  is  violated,  because  none  was  given  or 
understood  to  be  given.  2.  Where  the  person 
you  speak  to  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth ;  as 
where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  robber  to  conceal 
your  property;  to  an  assassin  to  defeat  or  to 


divert  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  upon  this 
principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  allowed 
to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  fiUse  intelligence, 
and  the  like:  but  by  no  means  in  treaties, 
truces,  signals  of  capitulation,  or  surrender :  and 
the  difference  is,  that  the  former  suppose  hostili- 
ties to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated  to  ter- 
minate or  suspend  them.  II.  As  there  may  be 
falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  so  there  may  be 
lies  without  literal  or  direct  falsehood.  An 
opening  is  always  left  for  this  species  of  prevari- 
cation, when  the  literal  and  grammatical  signifi- 
cation of  a  sentence  is  different  from  the  popular 
and  customary  meaning.  It  is  the  wiUul  oeceit 
that  makes  the  lie;  and  we  wilfully  deceive, 
when  our  expressions  are  not  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  apprehends  diem. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense  of 
words,  in  opposition  to  usage;  for  all  senses  of 
all  words  are  founded  upon  usage,  and  upon 
nothing  else.  Or  a  man  may  act  a  lie ;  as  by 
pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a 
traveller  enquires  of  him  his  road ;  or  when  a 
tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce  his 
creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad  ;  for  to  all 
moral  purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity 
speech  and  actions  are  the  same;  speech  being 
only  a  mode  of  action. 

LIEF,  or  ^     Sax.  leop;  Belg.  Uef, 

Li  EVE,  M^'.  &  adv,  $  /icve,    to    love.      Be- 
loved ;    dear  :    as    an  adverb,    willingly,    by 
choice. 

Ye  wot  yourself,  she  may  not  weddea  two 

At  ones,  though  ye  fiffhten  evermo ; 

But  on  of  you,  al  be  he  loth  or  left. 

He  mot  gon  pipen  in  an  ivry  lefe. 

Chawoer.  Canterbury  Take. 
My  liefeit  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had. 

For  he  was  fledi ;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed. 

Faerie  Qumvu. 
You  with  the  rest. 

Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head  ; 

And  widi  your  best  embavour  have  stirred  up 

My  lirfett  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

Shakepeare,  Henry  VI, 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  hne  the  town- 
crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Shakepeate, 

Action  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 
would  as  Utve  hang  as  work.  URetrange. 

LIEGE,  adj,  &  n.  i .  )      Fr.  Uge,  liege ;  Ital. 

Lieoe'man,  5  Ug}o ;  barb.    Lat.  /i- 

gtus,  from  UgOy  to  bind.  Bound  by  feudal  tenure, 
or  law ;  hence  supreme  or  sovereign,  by  such 
tenure :  and,  as  a  substantive,  the  supreme  lord 
or  sovereign  :  liegeman  is  one  who  owes  allegi- 
ance ;  a  subject  man. 

For  sothe,  my  liege,  quod  I 
An  hundred  times  I  have  been  at  the  gate 
Afore  this  tyme,  yet  coude  I  ner  espie. 
Of  myne  acqueintaunce  eny  in  mine  eye. 

CkoMioer. 
This  Uegeman  'gan  to  wax  more  bold,  . 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
In  his  own  kind,  he  'gan  himself  unfold. 

Faerie  Qiefene, 
Sith  then  the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live, 
yielded  themselves  then  subiec.s  and  liegemen,  shall 
It  not  tye  their  children  to  the  same  subjection  ? 

Speneer  on  Ireland, 
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Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry  VIII. 
for  their  kin^r  and  Uege  lord  1  Speiuer. 

O  jiardon  me,  my  Uege  !  bnt  for  my  tears 
I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 

Shakspean. 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent, 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt.    Id. 

Stand,  ho !  who  is  there  ? 
— ^Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Id, 
My  lady  Uege,  said  he 
What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty. 

Dryden. 
The  natives,  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  consternation  wait 
I'ill  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege, 

Philipe. 

So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  stiled  natural  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
devotedness  unto  God  our  li^e  lord,  so  as  to  act 
in  all  things  according  to  his  will. 

Grew^s  Cosmogamy, 

Li£GE,  in  law,  properly  signifies  a  vassal,  who 
holds  a  kind  of  tee,  that  binds  him  in  a  closer 
obligation  to  his  lord  than  other  people.    The 
term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  ligo, 
to  bind ;  on  account  of  a  ceremony  used  in  ren- 
dering ^ith  or  homage ;  which  was  by  locking 
the  vassal's  thumb  or  his  hand  in  that  of  the 
lord,  to  show  that  he  was  fast  bound  by  his  oath 
of  fidelity.    Cujas,  Vignere,  and  Bignon,  cho«se . 
rather  to  derive  the  word  fh)m  the  same  source 
with  leudis  or  leodi,  i.  e.  loyal  or  faithful.    But 
Du  Cange  agrees  with  those  who  derive  it  from 
liti,  a  kind  of  vassals,  so  firmly  attached  to  the^i 
lord,  on  account  of  lands  or  fees  held  of  him^ 
that  they  were  obliged  to  do  him  all  manner  of 
service,  as  if  they  were  his  domestics.   He  adds, 
this  was  formerly  called  litgium  servitium,  and 
the  person  litge.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used. 
Leg.  £dw.  c.  29.  Judsi  sub  tutela  regis  ligeas 
debent  esse,  that  is,  wholly  under  his  protection. 
By  liege  homage,  the  vassal  was  obliged  to  serve 
his  lord  towards  all,  and  against  all,  excepting 
bis  father.    In  which  sense  the  word  was  used 
in  opposition  to  simple  homage ;  which  last  only 
obliged  the  vassal  to  pay  the  rights  and  accus- 
tomed dues  to  his  lord ;  and  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  emperor,  prince,  or  otlier  superior 

,  lord  ;  so  that  liegeman  was  a  person  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  lord,  and  entirely  under  his  com- 
mand. Omnibus,  &c.,  Reginaldus,  rex  Insu- 
larum,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  deveni  homo  ligeus 
domini  regis  Angliae  Johannis,  contra  omnes 
mortales  quamdiu  vixero  ;  &c.  MS.  penes  W. 
Dugdale.  But,  it  must  be  observed,  there  were 
formerly  two  kinds  of  liege  homage :  the  one, 
by  which  the  vassal  was  obl^ied  to  serve  his 
lord  against  all,  without  exception  even  of  his 
sovereign ;  the  other,  by  which  he  was  to  serve 
him  against  all,  except  such  other  lords  as  he 

had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to.  In  the  old 
English  statutes,  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are 
terms    peculiarly  appropriated    to    the  king's 

subject;  as  being  liges,  ligi,  or  ligati, obliged  to 

pay  allegiance  to  him ;  8  Henry  \'I. ;  14  Henry 
VIII.  &c.,  though  private  persons  had  Uieir 

lieges  too. 

LiEOE,  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 

south-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 


lands, surrounded  by  the  Pmasian  province  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  grand  duchy  of  Loxem- 
burgy  and  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Namur,  Sooth 
BralMmt,  and  Limburg.  Its  superficial  extent  is 
2200  square  miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  tbe 
four  districts  of  Liege,  Huy,  Viviers,  and  Marche. 
The  aspect  of  the  countxy  is  that  of  an  uodu-. 
lating  plain,  except  in  the  south  and  east,  where 
it  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  These  districts 
border  on  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Maese,  with  its  subordinate  streams, 
the  Ourthe,  the  Loose,  and  the  Semoys.  Moft 
parts  of  the  province  are  better  adapted  to  pas- 
ture than  tillage,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  rearetl 
in  large  Quantities.  The  districts  of  Liege  and 
Huy  proauce  com,  and  an  inferior  wine  resem- 
bling that  of  Burgundy.  The  mineral  productions 
are  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  worked  to  the  ex- 
tent of  450,000  tons  annually,  alum,  calamioe, 
lead,  and  iron.  The  principal  mineral  waters  are 
those  of  the  celebrated  Spa  fountains.  Large 
quantities  of  woollens,  hardware,  and  arms,  are 
made  and  exported,  together  wiUi  cheese,  Spa- 
water,  timber,  coal,  and  the  various  minerals. 

This  province  sends  six  deputien  to  the  states- 
general,  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  military  division 
of  the  Netherlands.  Before  the  French  revo- 
lution it  was  subject  to  the  prince  bishop  of 
Liege,  a  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  whose 
revenue  exceeded  £100,000  a-year;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  states  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles.  In  1792  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  whole  bishopric,  which  thev 
retained  at  the  peace  of  Ludeville,  and  formei 
into  parts  of  the  aepartments  of  the  Lower  Meuse, 
the  Ourthe,  and  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  (*^ 
the  fall  of  Buonaparte  the  bishopric  of  Liege 
was  re-incorporatea  with  the  Netherlands  byibe 
congress  of  Vienna.  Its  inhabitants,  amounting 
to  354,000,  are  chiefly  Catholias. 

Liege,  a  large  old  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  of  Lipge, » 
upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
seated  on  the  Meuse,  in  a  fine  valley  surrounded 
with  hills  and  woods.  At  this  city  the  Meuse 
is  divided  into  three  branches,  which  after  passing 
through  it,  under  several  bridges,  unite  ag^° 
below  it.  It  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city 
of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  mosi 
eminent  in  Europe.  Though  100  miles  from  the 
sea  by  water,  the  Meuse  is  navigable  up  to  ii. 
It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  the 
former  of  which  is  very  irregularly  built,  and  has 
a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect;  the  houses  beint; 
lofty,  and  the  streets  narrow,  and  surcharged 
with  filth.  The  latter  is  subdivided  into  the  Isle 
and  the  Quarter  beyond  the  Maese.  The  suburb 
of  Maestricht,  distinct  from  the  whole,  i3  ^ 
double  range  of  buildings  extending  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  north.  There  are 
also  the  suburb  of  Valbarge  (north-west)  andSu 
Marguerite  to  the  south. 

The  fortifications  of  Liege  were  once  imposing, 
and  the  town  had  sixteen  gates,  and  a  citadel 
to  the  north-west,  now  rased :  but  it  is  nolongjr 
considered  a  garrison  town.  The  public  build- 
ings are  not  very  remarkable :  the  cathedral, 
built  in  the  eighth  century,  is  an  inelegant 
Gothic  edifice.    Of  the  ten  other  churches,  thai 
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of  St.  Paul  U  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  His  passions  and  his  (ban 

structure  and  omameoU.    Besides  a  great  num-        !-»«  Km^  for  you  in  Uis  breast,  and  there 
lier  of  other  convents,  of  both  sexes,  here  was        Negociate  your  aflaini.  D^nham't  Sopky. 

formerly  a  college  of  English  Jesuits,  founded  in        LIEGNITZ,  a  large  government  of  Prussian 

1616,  and  a  fine  English  nunnery.    Churches,  Silesia,  occupying  the  country  which  lies  to  tlie 

convents,  and  other  religious  foundations,  occu-  north  of  the  governments  of  Breslau  and  Reich - 

pied  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  town,  whence  it  enbach.    Its  area  is  4100  square  miles.     It 

was  called  the  paradise  of  priests,  the  purgatorv  includes  the  former  duchies  and  principalities  of 

of  men,  and  the  hell  of  women.  In  St.  Williams  Glogau,  Sagan,  Liegnitz,  and  ICarolath,  with 

convent,  without  the  city,  is  the  tomb  of  the  part  of  those  of  Jauer  and  Upper  Lusatia;  and 

tkmous  English  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville.  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles,  viz.  I^owenberg 

Near  it  were  long  kept  the  saddle,  spurs,  and  Bunzlau,  Goldberg,  Liegnitz,  Lubeii,  Glogau 

knife,  that  he  UMd   in  his  travels.     Existing  Sprottuu,  Sagan,  Friestadt,  Grunberg,  Gorliiz, 

institutions  worth  notice  are  the  lyceuni,  a  great  Hothenburg,  and  Lauban.    Population  506,000. 

provincial  school ;  the  arsenal;  and  the  theatre.  '    This  country  is  generally  of  level  surface,  and 

The  fountains  are  also  fine,  particularly  one  in  intersected  by  hills  of  but  little  elevation.    The 

the  centre  of  the  great  sauare.    At  this  place  is  soil  is  sandy,  but  in  many  places  fertile,  and* 

made  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  cannon  and  producing  corn  for  exportation.    The  climate  is 

musketry :  its  clock-work  is  also  superior ;  and  mild,  and  vines  are  reared  in  the  eastern  part. 

the  manufacture  of  mats  is  said  to  occupy  from  Timber  abounds,  and  forms  a  large  article  of 

10,000  to  14,000  hands.    All  these  are  large  export.  The  pasturage  is  also  good.  The  manu- 

articles  of  export.     Grates  and  various  other  factures  are  of  linen  and  woollen.  The  rivers  are 

hardware  articles  are  also  exported  from  Liege,  the  Oder,  the  Bober,  the  Neisse,  the  Queis,  the 

The  cloths  and  tanneries  have  also  long  been  in  Schwartzwasser,  and  the  Katzbach. 
(;ood  repute.    The  carrying  trade  with  Holland        Liegnitz,  a  town  of  Lower  Silesia,  the  capital 

and  Germany  is  considerable,  the  town  having  of  the  preceding  government,  is  situated  at  the 

ample  water  communications;  and  the  scenery  conflux  of  the  Katzbach,  the  Schwartzwasser, 

of  the  environs  fully  counterbalances  the  gloom  and  the  Neisse,  and  surrounded  by  an  earthen 

of  the  town.  mound,  covered  with  fine  alleys  of  lime,  mul- 

It  was  bombarded  in  1691|  and  delivered  up  berry,  and  chestnut  trees.   It  has  four  gates,  but 

to  the  French  in  1701.    The  allies  retook  it  in  is  not  fortified.    An  old  palace  of  the  princes  in 

1702,  and  the  French  besieged  it  again  in  1705,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  moat  and  wall.    The 

but  were  obliged  to  raise  Uie  siege  on  tlie  ap-  caitle,  town-house,  and  public  school,  are  wortii 

proach  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.    In  1734  a  notice :  as  also  the  college  formerly  belonging  to 

n re  happened  here,  which  consumed  the  bishop's  the  Jesu.ts;  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  John, 

palace,  with  all  the  furniture  and  MSS.    In  and  the  noble  chapel  where  the  former  dukes  of 

1789  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  complained  Liegnitz  were  buried.  There  is  also  an  academy, 

of  the  oppression  which  they  experiencecl  under  havin<7  five  professors,  in  the  town.    The  chief 

the  government  of  their  bishop,  insisted  upon  a  trade  is  in  woollens  and  madder.    Inhabitanu 

charter  of  privileges,  and,  as  that  prelate  and  his  10.000. 

chapter  would  not  comply  with  their  demands,  LIEN,  Fr.,  in  the  English  law  is  of  two  sig- 
they  had  recourse  to  arms ;  until  the  bishop,  ap-  nifications ;  i.  e.  personal  lien,  such  as  bond,  cove- 
prehensive  for  his  safety,  left  the  city,  and  nant,  or  contract ;  and  real  lien,  i.  e.  a  judgment, 
appealed  to  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wet^lar.  statute,  recognizance,  which  oblige  and  affect  the 
Decrees  were  now  issued  by  the  chamber  in  his  land.  It  signifies  an  obligation,  tie,  or  claim 
favor;  while  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1790,  seemed  annexed  to,  or  attaching  upon,  any  property: 
to  act  as  a  mediator  for  the  citizens:  the  sen-  without  satisfying  which  such  property  cannot  be 
tences,  however,  issued  by  the  imperial  chamber  demanded  by  the  owner.  Thus  the  costs  of  an 
against  the  insurgents,  were  followed  by  requisi-  attorney  are  a  lien  upon  deeds  and  papers  in 
tonal  letters,  addressed  to  the  government  of  the  his  hands ;  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  in 
Austrian  Netherlands,  desiring  that  his  imperial  his  hands  for  balance  due  from  his  principal, 
majesty's  troops  would  assist  those  of  the  elec-  &c.  Ry  the  common  law  every  person,  whe- 
toral  princes  in  enforcing  their  decrees ;  in  con-  ther  attorney  or  not,  has  a  Hen  on  the  specific 
sequence  of  which  the  Austrians  entered  Liege  deed  or  paper,  delivered  to  him  to  do -an/  spe- 
in  1791,  restored  the  old  magistracy,  who  had  cific  work  or  business  upon ;  but  not  on  otnei 
been  expelled,  to  their  functions,  and  reinstated  papers  of  the  same  party,  unless  he  be  an  attorney. 
the  bishop.  In  November,  1792,  the  French,  A  banker  has  alien  for  Uie  amount  of  his  balance 
under  Dumouriez,  took  the  city,  and  effected  upon  seoirities  (bills  and  checks)  paid  in  by  a 
another  revolution ;  but  being  driven  thence  by  customer  upon  his  running  account  A  printer 
the  allies  in  March,  1793,  the  citizens  were  once  has  a  lien  generally  upon  the  copies  of  a  work 
more  obliged  to  submit.  Early  in  1794  it  was  not  delivered,  for  his  balance.  But  the  lien  of 
again  however  taken  by  the  French  under  Piche-  a  common  carrier  for  his  general  balance,  how- 
gru,  and  annexed  to  that  country  in  1796,  and  ever  it  may  arise  in  point  of  law  from  an  im- 
until  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte.  Liege  is  six-  plied  agreement  to  be  inferred  from  a  general 
teen  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Maestricht,  and  fifty-three  usage  of  trade,  and  proved  by  numerous  in- 
east  by  south  of  Brussels.  stances ;  yet  is  not  to  oe  fevored,  nor  can  it  be 

LIeGER,  n.f.    Or  Leg^r,  which  see.     A  supported  by  a  few  recent  instances  of  detention 

resident  ambassador.  of  goods  by  four  or  five  carriers  for  their  general 
\'oL.  XII.  3  A 
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balance.     But  such  a  lien  may  be  inferred  from  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  most,  of  coaiie,be 
evidence  of  the  particular  words  of  dealing  be-  fulfilled  by  the  administration  of  narcotic  medi- 
tween  the  respective  parties.      The  master  of  a  cines,  and  of  astringents.     Opium  itself  is  the 
ship  has  no  lien  on  it  for  money  expended,  or  most  effectual  soother  of  morbid  irriubility  tfaat 
debts  incurred  by  him  for  repairs  done  to  it  on  we  possess ;  and,  in  cases  like  that  under  coo- 
the  voyage.  sideration,  its  operation    is   improved  by  the 
LI'ENTERY,  n.  1. 1      Fr.  lienterie;  fromGr.  «'»ioQ  of  some  aromatic  substance;  hence  the 
Lient'eric,  adj,      ]  Kttov,  Leve,  smooth,  and  opiate  confection,  according  to  the  formula  of 
tvrtpovt  intestinum,  gut.    A  particular  looseness,  ^^  London  pharmacopeia,    is    a  grateful  and 
or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the  food  passes  too  quickly  efficacious  medicine  for  this  purpose.    But  the 
through  the  stomach.  irritability  is  still  more  efiectually  allayed,  when 
There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron,  astringents  and  absorbents  are  employed  at  the 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  maoe  without  acids ;  same  time  with  the  opiates  ;  the  best  of  these  are 
especially  m  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the  the  catechu,   and   the  testaceous    powders,  or 
tone  of  the  parts ;    as  in  Uenteriek  and  other  like  chalk.    The  confectio  catechu  of  the  Edinburgh 
cases.                                           Grew'i  Muteum,  pharmacopeia,  which  combines  the  opiate,  astrio- 
LiENTERr,   in   medicine,   a    disease    consi"  gent,  and  aromatic,  in  one  substance,  is  a  valuable 
dered  by-Cullen  as  a  variety  of  diarrhcea,  in  medicine  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication, 
which  great  portions  of  the  food  pass  off  by  stool  These  substances  may  be  administered  in  a  little 
almost  unchanged.    The  term  is  derived  from  distilled  water  of  some  aronaatic  vegetable. 
Gr.  X«M)c,  smooth,  and  cvrcpov,  intestine,  ancient  Or,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  digestiFe 
physicians  conceiving  that  this  disease  was  owing  powers  of  the    stomach,  the    same    meaidnes 
to  the  excessive  smoothness  and  lubricity  of  the  °^y    ^    usefully   combined   with   bitters,  as 
internal  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  allowed  ^e  infusion   of  cascarilla,   gentium   root,  or 
the  food  to  slip  through  it  in  an  undigested  state,  orange  peel,  or  either  the   decoction  or  info- 
Many  writers  have  treated  the  lientery  as  adis-  sion  of  cinchona  or  Jesuit's  bark.    At  ti)e  same 
ease  altogether  distinct  from  diarrhoea :  its  princi-  ^e  moderate  exercise,    especially  on  horse- 
pal  cause,  according  to  Cullen,  appears  to  con-  back,  will  aid  in  re-establishing  the  functions  of 
sist  in  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  the  stomach.    But,  above  all,  every  cold  and 
bowels  ;  by  which  the  former  organ  is  excited  to  debilitating  kind  of  food,  all  substances  of  diffi- 
an  excessive  motion  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  eult  solubility,  and  even  the  most  nourishing 
consequently  expels  the  aliment  into  the  bowels  and  digestible  in  large  q[uantitie%  must  be  stu- 
in  an  undi^esteo  state;  and  the  latter  being  like-  diously  avoided.    This  is  the  more  importart 
wise  morbidly  sensible  to  the  same  stimulus,  as  instances  sometimes  happen  in  which  this 
carry  on  the  undigested  matter  speedily  through  disease  is  accompanied  with  a  buUma  or  excessive 
the  whole  canal.  The  faeces  are  at  the  same  time  appetite,  and   parents  often    feel  considerable 
loose  or  liquid,  because,  while  the  undigested  difficulty  in  denying  their  children  common  ar- 
roatter  is  not  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  the  irrita-  tides  of  food  when  they  desire  them,  though 
tion  caused  by  its  rapid  passage  excites  the  ex-  certain  they   can   only  be  injurious.    Of  this 
halant  vessels,  and  the  excretories  of  the  mucous  ^ot  we  have  ourselves  known   instances.    All 
glands,  to  pour  out  a  more  abundant  quantity  of  such  things  as  ice  sallads,  water-cresses,  cucunt- 
their  fluids.      This  symptom  causes  generally  bers,  or  other  raw  vegetables,  vegetable  acids, 
great  weakness  of  the  digestive  powers  as  well  as  ^-9  we  to  be  avoided.    We  have  heard  of  t 
an  increased  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach.  severe   lientery  being  brought  on  by  eating  a 
It  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  are  called  kittle  iceK^reara,  at  a  time  when  a  considerable 
hereditary,  from  their  often  proceeding  through  degree  of  indigestion  already  prevailed;  itap- 
several  generations  in   particular  families.    In  peared  at   once   to  sink  the   feeble   dige5U?e 
this   case,    however,    nothing    more  seems  to  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  the  food  ^**^"^ 
descend  than  a  general  looseness  of  habit.    WiA  charged  almost  unchanged.    Cheese,  iwd  or 
proper  care  that  the  aliment  is  given  in  small  salted  meats,  fatty  substances,  &c.,  which  require 
quantities,  and  of  a  digestible  quality ;  that  the  all  the  energy  of  the  healthy  stomach  to  subdue 
child  have  plenty  of  wholesome  air,  not  that  of  them  into  chyle,  should  on  no  account  beauo«r- 
Fleet  Street  or  Cheapside ;  and  plenty  of  good  ed.    When  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  the  imo- 
exercise,  not  mere  walking  in  Temple  Gardens ;  ble  condition  above  mentioned,  it  is  advi^|^ 
the  disease  may  be  often  overcome  as  the  patient  for  the  invalid  to  avoid  active  exercise  immedi- 
grows  up.  ately  after  his  meals,  which  is  liable  to  hurry  on 
It  is  therefore  the  endeavour  of  the  physician  the  food  into  the  intestines  before  the  dig^stit^ 
first  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  whole  alimen-  is  completed,  and  thus  to  occasion  a  lientenc 
tary  canal;  and,  secondly,  to  strengthen  as  much  attack.     Persons  subject  to  habitual  indigestioD, 
as  possible  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach :  or  at  least  great  feebleness  of  stomacb^  'I'^e 
for,  although  food,  when  converted  into  chyle  at  those  times  frequently  brought  on  M&i^^^ 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  passes  through  the  diarrhcea,  unless  they  remained  quiet  for  some 
bowels  without  producing  any  irritating  effect;  time  after  every  meal.    See  Medicine. 
yet  the  same  food,  when  it  is  transmitted  into  y  .^.^  1?    »•         tm           ^  j      i-«w«iised 
ihem  from  the  stomach  in  a  crude  unaltered  con-  . i*?^'  ^\'  ^'^'    ^*^  ?  »*^i'  fflsffl 
dition,  operates  as  an  extraneous  and  foreign  ^'^*»  '»'  ^"^  «°*  *  7^^  respectable  Gallic«« 
matter  on   the  irritable  villous   lining  of  the  God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  detennin«d.  »* 
bowels,  and  excites  them  to  an  extraordinary  lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  saine  bv 
peristaltic  action.  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemetb  ^'"h^^ 
The  first  indication  of  allaying  the  irritability 
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in  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  domiaion,  it  is  our  Sent  by  onr  new  Uemtenant,  who  in  Rome, 

ousiness  to  eitend  our  trade.    Addisom's  Fretholdtr.  And  since  from  me»  has  beard  of  your  renown. 

She  shall  stoop  to  be  ^  ^®™®  *°  ^^^^  P««*-  PkUip»'»  Briten. 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town  His  lieutenant,  engaging  against  his  positive  orders 

in  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates ;  being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was  again 


Beggan  for  nobles  i  panders  for  a  people !  banished.                                                      Swtft, 

Byron,  Canst  thou  so  many  gallant  soldiers  see, 

UEVENS  (John),  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  ^'^  captains  and  lieutenanu  sUght  for  me  ? 

m  Leyden  in  1607.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Joris        *«« i--    •      -r*  *      *u     i  ^j 

Van  Schooten,  and  afterwards  of  Peter  Lastman.  .^I^T'I^^.     miliUry  custom  the  place  was  good. 

J_r"       „  J    '.     .     1 1    •  •***'»*"*«"•'=•  *^  •"•"•  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonels  company  might 

He  excelled  principally  in  portraits ;  but  he  also  ^u  ^^nd  to  the  next  vacant  capUinsfcp. 

executed  several  histoncal  pieces  with  great  sue-  WotUm. 

cess.  .  He  resided  three  years  in  England,  and  The  list  of  undisputed  masten  is  hardly  so  long 

painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  queen,  as  the  list  of  the  Ueutenaney  of  onr  metropolis, 

the  prince,  and  several  of  the  nobility ;  after  Felton  on  ute  Ctassiea, 

whicn  he  retunied  to  Antwerp,  where  be  met  The  lieutenant  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care 

with  full  employment.    There  are  several  of  his  ^^  ^^  of  ^  loldiers  were  left  behind,  or  deserted, 

etchings  extant,  performed  in  a  slight,  but  mas*  PotterU  AniifuitUi, 

terly  manner.  The  chiaro  scnro  is  very  skilfully  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy 

managed  in  them,  so  as   to  produce  a  aMMt  J^  Staffoid,  who,  being  both  hu  uncle  and  hU  god- 

powerful  effect.    His  style  of  etching  resembles  »ther,  gave  him  hU  own  surname.             /ohmon. 

that  of  Rembrandt;  but  is  coarser  and  less  ^  Lieutcvakt  is  an  officer  who  supplies  the 

finished.  place  and  discharges  the  offices  of  a  superior  in 

LIEUTAUD  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  counsellor  of  "w  absence.     Of  these  some  are  civil,  as  the 

state  and  first  physician  to  the  court  of  France,  !<>"**  lieutenants  of  kingdoms  and    counties; 

was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  resided  prin-  «*«"  military,  as  the  lieutenant^eneral,  lieu- 

cipally  there  till  he  took  his  degree.    After  this  tenant-colonel,  &c 

he  studied  for  some  years  at  Montpelier.  He  r^  LfEUTEK aft,  in  the  land  service,  is  the  second 

turned  to  Aix,  where  he  soon  acquired  extensive  commissioned  officer  in  every  company  of  both 

Eractice,  and  became  eminent  for  hb  literary  abi-  ^^  and  horse,  being  next  to  the  capUtn,  and 

ties.    There  he  resided  till  1750,  when  he  was  taking  the  command  upon  the  death  or  absence 

invited  to  act  as  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary  ^  the  captain. 

at  Versailles ;  where  he  practised  with  such  re-  Lieutemaht-Coloitel,  the  second  officer  of 

putation  and  success,  that  he  soon  arrived  at  the  *  legiment,  who  commands  in  the  absence  of  Use 

nead  of  bis  profession;  and  in  1774,  upon  the  colonel. 

death  of  M.  Senac,  was  appointed  archiater.  He  Lieotehant^jekeral  is  the  next  in  corn- 
published  many  valuable  works ;  particularly,  1.  n«od  after  the  general ;  and,  provided  he  should 
Elementa  Philologi© ;  2.  Precis  de  la  Medicine ;  d«  or  be  killed,  the  order  is,  that  the  oldest 
3.  Pratique  Precis  de  Matiere  Medicale;  4.  Essais  lieutenant-general  shall  take  the  command.  This 
Anatomiques;  d.  Synopsis  Universae   Praxeos  o^ce  is  the  first  military  dignity  after  that  of  a 
MedicinsB ;  6.  Historia  Anatomico-Medica.   He  general.    Lieutenantpgenerals  have  multiplied  in 
died  at  Veraailles  in  1780,  aged  seventy-eig^t  Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  armies  have  become 
LIEUTEN'ANCY,  ».*.->       Fr.  Ueuiemmee,  numeitms.    They  serve  either  in  field  or  m  the 
LiEUTE^AWT,                 \lkui€ntmi.     A  de-  weg«»»  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commis- 
Lieuten'antsbip.          3  puty;  a  subordinate  sions. 
officer ;  one  who  acts  in  the  pbce  or  stead  of  an-  Lieotewant  of  AmTiLLEav.    The  lieutenant 
<yt)ier.  ^as  the  same  detail  of  duty  vrith  the  captain ; 
It  were  meet  tnat  sucn  captain4  only  were  em-  «>«»«••  in  his  absence  he  commands  the  com- 
ployed  as  have  formerly  served  in  that  country,  and  P^Y '  ^^  "  *«  »^  *■*  *«  soldiers  are  clean 
been  at  least  lieuteuanU  there.     Spenser  on  Ireland,  ««*  neat ;  that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  of  your  lieutenancy,  ments,  are  in  good  and  serviceable  order ;  and 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  6n-  to  watch  over  every  thing  else  which  may  con- 
gers 80  oft.                                           Shakepeart,  tribute    to  their  health.      He  must  attend  to 
Whitlier  away  so  fast  ?  their  being  taught  the  exercise,  see  theui  punc- 
— No  farther  than  the  tower.  tually  paid,  their  messes  regularly  kept,    and 
—We'll  enter  all  together,  visit  them   in  the  hospitals  when  sick.      He 
And  in  good  Umc  here  the  Ueutenani  Comes.    Id,  ^^^  ^,^,4  ^^  ^l,  parades,  &c.     He  ought  to 
I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  heutenanU,  undersUnd  the  theory  of  projectiles,  and  the 
and  deputy  tieuunants,  of  the  counties :  their  proper  science  of  artillery,  with  the  various  effects  of 
use  »  for  ordering  the  military  aflSiiia,m  order  to  op-  ^npowder,  however  managed  or  directed ;  to 
pose  M  invasion  from  abroaif,  or  a  rebellion  or  sedi-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  construct  and  dispose  his  batteries 
tiona  home.                                              Baton.  ^  the  best  advantage ;  to  plant  his  cannon,  moiw 
Killing,  as  It  IS  considered  in  itself  without  all  ^^      ^^  howilMfS,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
undue  circumstances   was  never  prohibited  U)  the  annoyance  to  an  enemy.    He  is  to  be  well  skilled 
lawful  magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent,  or  heutenani  ., -^  «**«^i.  ^  j  j^^  ^^t  c^^  e.,^  ^\^^^ .  ^,^a 
of  God,  frSm  whom  he  derives  his^owii  of  life  and  '"  ^«  ^^^^"^  «°^  ,d^^"?«  of  fortified  places ;  and 
death.                              Bramhallagainet  Hobbes,  ^«  ^  conversant  m  anthmeUc,  mathemaUcs,  me- 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  made  lieutenant  general  of  chanics,  &c.                   «                 r              ^^ 

the  army;  the  most  popular  man  of  the  kin^om,  and  Lieutekaht  op  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer 

the  darling  of  the  swordsmen.                  Claremdom.  next  in  rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whoae 
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absence  he  is  charged  with  the  command  of  the 
shipy  and  the  execution  of  whatever  orders  he 
may  have  received  from  the  commander  relating^ 
to  the  king's  service.  The  lieutenant  who  com- 
mands the  watch  at  sea  keeps  a  list  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  thereunto  belonging,  in  order  to 
muster  them  when  he  judges  it  expedient,  and 
report  to  the  captain  the  names  of  those  who  are 
absent  from  their  duty.  During  the  night-watch, 
he  occasionally  visits  the  lower  decks,  or  sends 
thither  a  careful  officer,  to  see  that  the  proper 
sentinels  are  at  their  duty,  and  that  there  is  no 
disorder  amongst  the  men ;  no  tobacco  smoked 
between  decks,  nor  any  fire  or  candles  burning 
there,  except  the  lights  which  are  in  lanterns, 
under  the  care  of  a  proper  watch.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  be  always  upon  deck  in  his  watch,  as 
well  to  give  the  necessary  orders  with  regard  to 
trimming  the  sails  and  superintending  the  navi- 

gation,  as  to  prevent  any  noise  or  confiision; 
ut  he  is  never  to  change  the  ship's  course  with- 
out the  captain's  directions,  unless  to  avoid  an 
immediate  danger.  The  lieutenant,  in  time  of 
battle,  must  particularly]  take  care  that  all  the 
men  are  present  at  their  quarters,  where  they 
have  been  previously  stationed  according  to  the 
regulations  made  by  the  captain.  He  should  ex- 
hort them  every  where  to  perform  their  duty ; 
and  acquaint  the  captain  at  all  times  of  the  mis- 
behaviour of  any  person  in  the  ship,  and  of  what- 
ever else  concerns  the  service.  The  youngest 
lieutenant  in  the  ship,  who  is  also  styled  lieu- 
tenant at  arms,  besides  his  common  duty,  is  par- 
ticularly ordered,  by  his  instructions,  to  train  the 
seamen  to  the  use  of  small  arms,  and  frequently 
to  exercise  and  discipline  them  therein.  His 
office  in  time  of  battle  is  chieBy  to  direct  and  at- 
tend them ;  and  at  other  times  to  have  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  of  the  small  arms,  that 
they  be  not  lost  or  embezzled,  and  that  they  be 
keot  in  good  condition  for  service. 

LiEUTEVANT,  REFORMED,  he  whose  company 
or  troop  is  broken  or  disbanded,  but  himself  con- 
tinued in  whole  or  half  pay,  still  preserving  his 
right  of  seniority  and  rank  in  the  army. 

LiBUTEVAVTS,  LoRDS,  OF  COUNTIES,  are  offi- 
cers, who,  upon  any  invasion  or  rebellion,  have 
power  to  raise  the  militia,  and  to  give  commis* 
sions  to  colonels  and  other  officers,  to  arm  and 
form  them  into  regiments,  troops,  and  companies. 
Under  the  lords  lieutenants  are  deputv  lieute- 
nants,  who  have  the  same  power ;  these  are 
chosen  by  the  lords  lieutenants  out  of  the  princi- 
pal gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  presented  to 
the  king  for  his  approbation. 

LIEWARDEN,  or  Lewardev,  a  large  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Friesland,  situated  on  the  river  Ee.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  earthen  mound  and  broad  moat. 
The  streets,  which  are  straight  and  vride,  are  in- 
tersected by  canals,  which  communicate  with  the 
sea.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
house,  arsenal,  the  house  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  as  hereditary  stadtholder  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  large  and  handsome  church,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  his  fiunily. 
The  walls  and  banks  of  the  canals  are  delightful 
promenades,  planted  with  trees.  Twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  Groningen. 


LIFE,  n.  f . 
Life'blood, 
Life'oiving, 
Life'ouard, 
Life'less,  adj. 


Sax.  lipan;  Teut.  iebem  ; 

Belg.  leveUf  to  exist;  Goth. 

and  Swed.  lif;  Dan.  in. 

I  Existence ;  animated  ex- 

,    ^         I  istence;  human  existence; 

Life'le&sly,  adv,   [man's  present  state  of  be- 
Life'li k e,  adj,  ing :  hence,  conduct ;  con- 

LiFE'STRrNG,  n.  f.      dition;   manner  of   life; 
Life'time,  human  affiurs;  living  per- 

Life' WE  ART.  J  son;  narrative  of  a  life: 

spirit;  briskness:  activity;  enjoyment;  and 
blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life ;  a  living,  or 
real  form,  as  opposed  to  copies :  life-blood,  the 
blood  necessary  to  life :  life-guard,  the  guard  of 
the  king's  life  or  person :  life-string,  nerve ; 
strings  supposed  essential  to  life:  lifetime,  time 
of  the  duration  of  life :  life-weary,  tired  of  life, 
or  living ;  wretched. 

But  be  clothid  ibone,  that  thilk  thing  that  k 
deedli  be  sopun  up  of  Ijf.  WielU^.  2  Cor.  v. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  tbe  moving 
creature  that  hath  Ufe.  Got.  i.  30. 

For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 

Lev,  zvii.  11. 
Wei  coude  he  peinten  Uftif  that  it  wrought. 
With  many  aflorein  he  the  hewes  bought. 

Chancer.  Cant.  Taies. 
Thus  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  ezpenence  of  Uje  abroad  in  th» 
world.  AsehtnB., 

The  weapon  bright, 
Takin?  advantage  of  hi.s  open  jaw, 
Ran  through  his  mouth  with  so  importane  might. 
That  deep  empurst  his  darksome  hollow  maw. 
And  back  retired,  his  Ufe-blood  forth  withall  did 
draw.  Spenur.  Faerie  Qutame. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  i  .spire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  life  devouring  fiie. 

/rf. 
His  own  heat. 
Kindled  at  first  from  heaven's  lifegiemg  fire. 


On  thy  life  no  more. 
— My  life  I  never  h^dbut  as  a  pawn 
To  wase  against  thy  foes.    Skaktpeare.  Kmg 
She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  Ufe, 
A  statue  than  a  breather. 

Jd.  Antony  and  Cleepattm, 
Why  should  I  plav  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  T  whilst  I  see  <tMi  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.  id.  Mmekak. 

Howconldflst  thou  drain  the  ii/VUootf  of  the  child  ! 


Hopeless  and  helplexs  doth  JEgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  Itfeleu  end.  Id* 

Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer. 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  Ufemeary  taker  may  fell  dead.  Id. 

This  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  Me. 

Bacen'i  Aeayt. 
There  is  a  false  gravity  that  is  a  veiy  ill  symptom ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  rivers  which  run  vciy 
slowly  have  always  the  most  mud  at  the  bottom ;  m> 
a  solid  stiflTness,  m  the  constant  course  of  a  man's 
life,  is  a  sign  of  a  thick  bed  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
ms  brain.  finri!*. 

And  since  this  life  our  nonage  is. 
And  we  in  wardship  to  thine  Angets  cc, 
Native  in  heaven's  fair  palaces. 
Where  we  shall  be  but  denizoned  by  thee. 

Deane,  Dhiae  Pcemu 
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Ht  that  through  ihconsiderateness  doubted  twice 
oi  his  own  lift,  doubted  not  the  life  of  his  seed, 
crven  trom  the  dead  and  dry  womb  of  Sarah. 

Bp.  HaU. 

These  lines  aie  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undecaying  UfeHringt  of  those  hearts 
'i'hat  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
'i  he  motion  spint  and  nature  both  impart.    Daniel. 

0  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brotoer ! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other ! 

Dream  of  a  skaimw :  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow. 
Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou !  CtnoUg. 

1  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  drawn  to  the  itf<  than  this.  Denham, 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  Uvest 
Live  well,  kow  long  or  short  pennit  to  Heaven. 

Jfiltttii. 
Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Jd,  Paradim  Lott. 

He  sat  deviang  death 
To  them  who  lived ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  l\ftgwuig  plant.  Id. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  1 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lUeliu  rib ! 

MiUm. 
The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  Kjftf  of  re- 
solution, as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprunff.  Sufmy. 

When  I  consider  l^e,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet  fooled  by  hope  men  &vour  the  deceit. 
Live  on,  ana  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 
Lies  more ;  and,  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
\Vith  some  new  joy,  takes  ofi'what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
\  et  all  hope-  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dre^  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

Dr^dtn. 
Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imagery. 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  expressed 
The  ffodhead's  power.  Id.  Knight'e  TaU, 

His  forehead  struck  the  ground, 
LifeUood  and  life  rushed  mingled  through  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeleu  left  the  extinguished  wood. 

Idm 

I'he  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 
onstanily  fleetine  particles  of  matter,  in  succes- 
sion vitally  united  to  the  same  organind  body. 

Loehe. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  livet.  Id. 

They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which 
dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life- 
blthxl.  Spectator. 

J  ordain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without  know- 
ing what  it  was.  Addieon  on  MedaU, 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens. 

Id.  On  Italy, 
Not  with  half  the  fire  and  Ife, 

With  which  he  kissed  Amphytrion*s  wife.  Pficr, 

I.  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day. 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear. 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeleu  on  the  bier.    Id. 
Untamed  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains. 

And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains.     Id. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the  life 
as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join  theory  and 
experience  together.  Coilier, 


They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  woids ;  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  grammar  and 
in  measure  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them  as 
the  best.  Felton. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions,  springs 
from  something  without  themselves :  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  become  a  Itfeleet  unactiva 
heap  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days. 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.     Pope. 

His  gushing  entrails  srooaked  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

Id. 
Minerva,  UfeUke,  on  embodied  air 
Impressed  the  form  of  Ipthema  the  fair.      lu 
Heniy  and  Edward,  brightest  sons  of  fame. 
And  virtuooa  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name . 
After  a  K^e  of  glorious  toils  endured, 
Cloaed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh.  la. 

Money,  the  lyteblaod  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veina, 

Untesa  a  proper  dicolation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swijl. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact  a 
sum  of  money.  Broome  on  the  Odyatoy. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  ^e^t  great  end ; 
The  time  that  bevs  no  fruit  deserves  no  name. 

Young. 
What  is  the  Ufe  of  man  1    Is  it  not  to  shift  from 
side  to  side  t — ^from  sorrow  to  sorrow  t — to  button  up 
one  cause  of  vexation — and  unbutton  another  ? 

Sterne. 
There's  nought  but  care  on  every  han', 
)      In  every  hour  that  passes,  O ; 
What  signifies  the  Ufe  o'  man. 
An'  'twema  for  the  lasses,  0 1        Bunu. 

The  first  is,  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life ; 
1.  e.  As  our  heart  is,  so  will  the  tenor  of  our  life 
and  conduct  be.  Hasan. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  di£fused. 
Sustains,  and  is  the  <i/>  of  all  th^  /im: 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect. 
Whose  cause  is  God.  Covper. 

— With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maid 
Seeks  the  cold  nrden's  solitary  shade, 
Sinks  in  the  piUowy  moss  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  tifiket  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 

xAirviti. 

Therefore,  they  who  all  their  Retime  derive  bles- 
sings from  the  Fountain  of  Grace,  by  the  channels 
of  eoclesiastiod  ministers,  ou^ht  then  more  especially 
to  do  it  in  the  time  of  their  sickness.  Paley. 

But  vain  the  wish — ^for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath. 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  wiU, 
Deceive  in  Ufe,  unman  in  death.  Byron. 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  Itftlennen, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  bafiled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind.  Id, 

Life  Annuities  and  Assurance.  We 
haye  disposed  of  a  portion  of  this  subject  under 
the  article  Assurance,  i.  e.  the  history  and  chief 
practical  details;  and  our  article  England  con- 
tains M.  Babbage's  list  all  the  respectable  com- 
panies for  the  assurance  of  lives,  against  fires, 
&c.,  with  remarks  on  the  principles  of  their 
calculations  and  procedure. 

That  gentleman,  unquestionably  the  first 
among  those  practical  mathematicians  of  our  age 
who  haye  investigated  these  topics,  disappointed 
us  however,  with  many  others  of  his  reaaers  in 
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his '  Comparative  View'  of  the  various  institutions  and  we  need  not  remind  our  readefs,  who  hsv« 

for  the  assurance  of  lives,  published  in  1826.  looked  into  it,  of  the  jarring  claims  of  former 

It  is  in  fact  only  a  popular  introduction  to  the  calculations,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  every 

scientific  consideration  of  the  topics  involved;  practical  question  involved  on  such  data.  Hie  Nor- 

digesting  into  a  very  convenient  Manual,  the  thampton  Tables,  for  instance,  which  have  been 

preceding  labors  and  investigations  of  Mr.  Mor*  the  cnief  basis  of  all  Uie  insurances  hitherto 

gan,  Mr.  Baily,  and  Mr.  Milne.    But  we  under-  made,  of  the  rate  of  premium  charged,  Scc^ 

stand  that  his  wonderful  machinery  for  the  com-  compared  with  the  actual  deaths  amoog   the 

putation  of  logarithms  has  been  for  some  time  members  of  the  Equitable  Society,  accord ios^ 

employed  in  the  calculation  of  an  entirely  new  «ind  to  Mr.  Morgan,  exhibit  the  foUowij^  ciinou» 

most  important  series  of  Tables  on  this  subject :  result. 

From  the  age  of  10  to  20  the  deaths  occurring  have  been  only  aa  1  to  3  oa  the  Nortfan^rton 

20  to  30  1  to  3               Tablei. 

30  to  40  3  to  5 

40  to  50  8  to  5 

50to60  5  to7 

60  to  70  4  to  5 

This  society  on  the  whole  is  said  for  the  last  Neither  can  it  be  thought,  bocaa« 

thirty  years  to  have  paid  therefore  only   two  are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  wa  do 

claims  where  the  tables  in  question  state  that  disgrace  to  the  word  of  Uod,  or  li^  ap  the  writings 

three  would  arise :  and  hence  the  source  of  its  ^  n**  ■*»«▼•  i^             Better, 

exorbitant  profits.    Government,  we  may  add,  ,..                 Yotii  guests  ajecommg ; 

is  understo^  to  have  liberally  assisted  in  the  ff  ""f^'V^^iT!^'  ^^^^r 

designs  of  our  author,  and  that  the  appeaianceof  Of  celebration  of  thatn^UaL    ^ 

the  calculations  in  question  may  be  confidently  Filial  iMiStudB! 

looked  for  in  a  few  months.    We  shall,  in  this  i,  jj  ^^t  as  this  mouth  sl^  t«Lr'tfais  hand 

case,  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  m  the  Fq,  lifting  food  to't!                  Md.  Kmg  Lmr 

article  Sorvivorship,  to  which  under  these  cir-  in  the  fa/t  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the 

cumstances  the  r^er  is  referred.  y^^^  ^  ,^y^^  ^  tj^e  y^  I^^^I,  ,^^4  „    J  ^ 

Life  Boat.    See  Boat.  *                       ^ 


LIFFEY,  The,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  Myself  and  TruUa  made  a  shift 

in  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  fiUls  into  the  bay  To  help  him  out  at  a  i»ad  V^t,       Budibns, 

of  Dublin.     Its  course  is  about  seventy-one  Propped  W  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  h^d, 

miles,  although  the  direct  distance  ftom  its  source  But  ot  a  sickijr  beauty  soon  to  shed, 

to  its  estuary  is  not  more  than  ten.      In  Kildare  In  sunmier  living,  and  in  winter  dead.    Jhydm. 

its  banks  af«  well  wooded,  and  when  it  enters  The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  Uft,  and  out  he  springs, 

the  county  of  Dublin  they  present  most  interest-  ^^       .  ^  ^    ^                  ...   Fc^*^^^^' 

ing  and  picturesque  scenery.    The  tide  conducts  ,  ^^^^^r?  ^l  ^  *T^  if  r^  beyond  lU 

v4sels  o?  burdei  to  the  city,  but  is  stopped  by  f^^'  ^^^  ^.^y  V'^«i^^  ata  wejght 

,'.«,.„     ^   .^         V           .       v       t/  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.             Lackg, 

a  beautiful  fall  at  its  western  extremity.    lu  ''       See  to  what  a  godlike  h«ght 

floods,  shallows,  and  rapids,  are  very  frequent  ^he  Roman  virtues  Ufi  up  mortal  man ! 

LIFT,  V.  n.,  V.  n.  fie  n.  f .  )    Sax.  |>lifian ;  Goth.  Additm. 

Lift'er,  n.f.                   i  lofa;   Swed.  It^fta;  Qur  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  beaiis 

Teut.  liften.    To  heave ;  raise  up ;  exalt  ;•  hold  have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 

on  high ;  used  with  vp,  emphatically :  hence  to  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.            Atterbury, 

elevate  mentally ;  exalt  in  station,  fortune,  dig-  Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 

iiity,  or  esteem;  inflate  with  pride :  as  a  neuter  To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given ; 

verb,  to  strive  to  raise :  as  a  noun,  the  act,  man-  Bis  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell, 

ner,  or  effect  of  rawing  any  thing ;  also  a  weight  ^,^?r»  ^^  the  soul  to  heaven.                   Pujw. 

lifted ;  or  a  load :  a  dead  lift  is  a  load  that  re-  .  Mr.  Doctor  had  puoled  his  brains 

mains  immoveable  after  a  given  exertion,  and  \l?t^ll^'*^V**'l'^.f  1!^  ,w  i.vv 

exhausUon  (the  consequence  of  extreme  exer-  And  you  fteely  must  own.  you  wem  at  a  d^^. 

tions).    See  Dead.  As  some  tall  cliff  that  i^n  its  awfiil  fonn, 

I  wole  that  men  prei  in  alle  place  Uftynge  up  Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  atoim. 

cleene  hondis  withouten  wrathe  and  strf.  Gnldmmith, 

Wid^,  1  Tymo.  ii.  The  quiet  night,  now  dapoling  'gan  to  wane. 

Arise,  <i^  ip  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand.  Diriding  darknflt*  from  the  oawning  main : 

Genuu,  The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  tht  day. 

My  heart  was  <t^  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ny ; 

2  Chron,  The  stars  firom  broader  beams  began  to  creep. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  And  l^  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  dsep. 

mine  head.                                             Pialm  iii.  3.  Syrmu 

Lifted  up  with  pride.           1  Tim.  iii.  6.  LIG,  «.  n.    To  lie.    See  Lib. 

TVwtr.  LiGAMEH  TAL,  orf;.  f  lifttmentuniy  a  Itgo,  to 

So  down  he  fell,  that  the*  earth  him  underneath'  Ligamen'tous,        Vbind.     A  cartilaginoas 

Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  Ufl.  L'Ca  tion,  n,  s.       \  appendage  or  banda{-.> 

Faerie  Queene  Lio'ature.               J  of  the  joints;  any  tie  or 
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bond :  ligatioii  is  the  act  of  bindingy  or  ttato  of 
being  bound :  ligature,  a  bandage,  that  which  is 
bound  round  something ;  it  is  also  used  syno- 
nymously  with  ligation. 

B^  all  tbor  Ugamentt  at  once  unbound, 

And  their  di^ointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Stindyt. 

But  he  in  abattail  seeing  his  father  in  danger  to 
be  slain,  in  zeal  to  save  his  father's  life  strained  the 
liffcUuir$  of  his  tongue,  till  that  broke  which  bound 
him.  Bp.  Taylor, 

Though  our  Ugamentt  betimes  grow  weak, 
We  must  not  force  them  till  thenuelves  they  break. 

Denham, 

The  urachos,  or  li£am9ntal  pS;»saEe,  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  madder,  whereby  it  discharg- 
eth  the  wateiy  and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment. 

Broumi^t  Vulgar  Erroun. 

He  delndeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatura,  charms, 
and  many  superstidous  ways  in  the  core  of  diseases. 

Browne, 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus,  the 
other  end  being  a  process  is  fixed  with  a  ligament  to 
the  stapes.  Holder, 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  s  pipe, 
and  cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  ar- 
tery; notwithstanding  the  olood  hatn  free  pas:iage 
through  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat  below 
the  ligature  ;  but  do  but  lake  off  the  ligature,  it  will 
beat  immediately.  Ray  on  the  Creation, 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  ho 
ligature,  Mortim&r't  Husbandry, 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Spectator. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves ;  for  then  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  UgamtnU  of  the 
l>ody,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a  strain 
above  mortality.  Additon*t  Spectator. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason.  Additon. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  fsce. 

Arbuthnet^t  John  Bull, 

The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
stemon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  Ugamentout  mem- 
brane. Witemanm 

I  found  my  arms  and  legs  Terv  strongly  fastened 
on. each  side  to  the  ground ;  I  likewise  felt  several 
slender  ligeUuret  across  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits 
to  my  thighs.  Oulliver't  Travas, 

Ligature,  in  surgery,  is  a  cord,  band,  or 
string ;  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the  body  with 
a  cord,  band,  fillet,  &c.  Ligatures  are  used  to 
extend  or  replace  l>oneii  that  are  broken  or  dis- 
located ;  to  tie  the  patients  down  in  lithotomy 
and  amputations ;  to  tie  upon  the  veins  in  phle- 
botomy; on  the  arteries  m  amputations,  or  in 
large  wounds;  to  secure  the  splints  that  are 
applied  to  fractures,  &c.,  and  in  taking  off  warts 
or  other  excrescences  by  ligature. 

LiOATUKE,  in  the  Italian  music,  signifies  a 
binding  together  of  notes.  Hence  syncopes  are 
often  called  ligatures,  because  they  are  made  by 
the  lieature  of  many  notes.  There  is  another 
sort  of  ligatures  for  breresy  when  there  are  many 
of  these  on  different  lines,  or  on  different  spaces, 
to  be  8un((  to  one  syllable. 

LIGNY,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Na- 


oi  j^amur. 
IT,  adj.  &  adv.'^       Sax.  leoft ;    Goth. 
r'-FooT,  adj,       j  lett ;  Teut.  leickt ;  Belg. 
r'EN,  V,  a.  I  UilU.  Of  small  weight , 


mur,  only  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  an  obsti* 
uate  and  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Prussians 
and  French,  on  the  16th  of  June  1815,  the  pr^ 
lude  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo,  ft  is 
three  miles  north-east  of  Fleurus,  and  eleven 
W.N.WofNamur. 

LIGHT,  adj.  &  odv: 

Light' 

Ligut' 

LightlegCed',  a^,    V opposed     to     heavy : 

Light'ly,  adv,  \  hence  active ;  nimble ; 

Light-mind'ed,  adj.  I  unincumbered ;  easy  to 

Light'ness,  n,$,  J  be  lifted,  worn,  or  car- 
ried ;  not  dense  or  gross :  and,  metaphorically, 
easy  of  endurance ;  not  afflictive ;  not  mentally 
burdensome;  easy,  generally;  not  heavy-armed  ; 
airy;  gay;  unsteady;  unsettled;  unchaste:  light, 
as  an  adverb,  means  cheaply,  but  is  a  barbarism : 
to  lighten  is  to  make  of  less  weight ;  to  relieve  of 
a  burden  or  affliction ;  to  cheer :  the  other  deri- 
vatives seem  to  require  no  explanation. 

He  seilh  to  hem,  what  thinken  ye  these  tbingis  in 
youie  hertis  1  What  is  ligktere  to  seve  to  the  syk  man 
tn  palesye  synnes  be  forghiven  to  tnee ;  or  to  seye 
rise  take  thi  bed  and  walke  1  Wiclif,  Mark  i. 

In  the  wilderness  there  is  no  bread,  nor  water,  and 
our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.    Numbert  zzi.  5. 
Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. 

2  Sam.  ii.  18. 
The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth   the 
wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it 
of  them.  Jomn  i.  7. 

He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded. 

Ecelus.  zix.  4. 
To  you  my  purse,  and  to  none  othir  wight, 
.  Complain  I,  for  ye  be  my  ladie  dere  ; 
I  am  sorie  now  tnat  ye  be  so  H^ht, 
For  certis  ye  now  make  me  hevie  chere. 

Chaueer^t  Baladet. 
Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  vraggon,  an^ 

wain. 
The  lighter  and  stronger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tutter, 
He  u},Ught  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touched  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenmr* 
Land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  Ught  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 

Faerie  Qpmm, 
For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  (pealer  shame. 
Than  Ughtneu  and  inconstaninr  m  love.  Id, 

Him  so  far  had  bom  his  Ughtfoot  steed. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  vras  but  fruitless  pain.       Id, 
Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown  1    Hooker, 

If  they  write  or  speak  publicly  but  five  words,  one 
of  them  is  lightly  about  the  dangerous  estate  of  the 
church  of  England  in  respect  of  wused  ceremonies. 

Of  two  things  they  must  choose  one ;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightnen,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitution 
they  hsd  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
condescend  unto  that  demand.  Id, 

Paulas  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men, lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.  Knolle$, 

It  will  be  light,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a  cloak  that  is  of'^any  length.     Skakspeare. 

False  of  heart,  Ught  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.     Id, 
Let  roe  not  be  light. 

For  a  Ugfu  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.   Id. 
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Believe  't  not  lightly  that  your  ion 
^^  ill  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With cautelous  baiti  and  practice.  U, 

BJd  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  uh,  and  we  puniah  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  li§ktltf.  Id, 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust ; 
Such  is  the  Ughtnea  of  you  common  men.       Id. 

A  trusty  villain,  yeiT  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Ughtent  my  humour  with  his  meny  jest.         Id. 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.        Id.  Romeo  and  JuUtt, 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy, 
must  wear  it  every  day ;  but,  if  he  think  it  too  light, 
he  knoweth  not  of  wluit  metal  it  is  made. 

Baeon'i  £1105^. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best  sub- 
jects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.  Baetm, 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightneu. 

Id,  Natural  Hittanf, 
These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  surfintings  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Daviei, 
This  graye  partakes  the  fleshly  birth. 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.      Ben  Jontom, 
They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  lighten 
for  burthen.  ^  ^        Carew, 

They  are  light  of  Iwlief,  great  listeners  after  news. 

HoweU, 
Flatter  not  the  rich ;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or 
Ughtljf  appear  before  great  personages.  Taglor, 

There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honor  was  lame 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together ; 

But  It  proved,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 

MUt, 

For  heels  were  lighter  than  ever.  Denham, 

The  Englbh  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely 
soever  framed,  had  found  great  opposition  ;  the  cere- 
monies had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded,  weak, 
men,  yet  learned  men  excepted  against  some  parti- 
culars. Clarendon. 

Strive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other*s  burden.  Milton. 

To  entitle  every  petty  chance  that  arriveth  to  spe- 
cial providence,  may  signify  lightnets,  Barrow, 

Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space. 

Sidney. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of  my 
lightneu,  that  emboldened  such  base  fancies  towarcb 
me  1  Id, 

A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  follow- 
ing triab  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them  unsuc- 
cessful. Boyle, 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  incon- 
siderate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  religion. 

Tillotton, 

The  audience  are  grown  weary  of  continued  melan- 
choly scenes ;  and  few  trasedies  shall  succeed  in 
this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  course  of 
mirth.  Drttden, 

L^ht  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad ; 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.  Id, 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  bod^  fixt, 

And  soft  with  hard,  and  Ught  with  heavy  mixt. 

Id. 
Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 

We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain.  Id. 


The  force  of  lira  ascended  firat  on  high. 

And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vanlted  sky; 

Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightneu  next  to  fixe.    U. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littkneM  and  Ugktmm  is 
particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  s  ^ 
while  before  they  fell.  Bmwt. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innooeaoe,  wiD 
make  beauty  attractiye,  knowledg*  delightful,  asi 
wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  sickness,  powtr. 
and  affliction;  convert  ienorance  into  an  sniaUe 
simplicity,  and  render  dafermity  hialf  agreihle. 

Addim, 

These  weights  did  not  exert  iimr  natural  gnvitr 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomad 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  waa  Ught  or  heuf 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  U. 

We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  igcorary,  upoaa 
kind  of  message  from  the  widow;  but  this  onlj 
proved  a  lightening  before  death.         Id,  Speeleter, 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheeifnl  note. 
Lightly  received  were  easily  foigot.         Prior, 
V'ouths,  a  blooming  mnd ; 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rise. 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies.  Pepe, 
I  am  bright  as  an  angel,  and  Ugkt  aa  a  feather. 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  FimBoe, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Fu'  hghtly  rose  I  in  the  mom. 
As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppieoed: 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  ImAi 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ioe. 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below.    Cewpn, 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 
Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrilled  to  the  bone, 
And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart. 
Which  fixed  him  beyond  the  poww  to  start. 

isyrm. 

What  mortal  amon^  us  is  there,  that,  whea  wr 
misfortune  comes  on  him  unexpectedly,  does  not  fiad 
hioiself  wonderfully  lightened  of  the  load  of  bis  Hf- 
row,  by  pouring  out  the  abundance  of  his  vexadoa  is 
showers  of  curses  on  the  author  of  his  cslamity ! 

GBMliV 

Light,  v.  n.  Sax.  liptan ;  Goth.  ligU ;  Teut. 
leighten.  From  Lor,  which  see.  To  descend 
or  fall  upon ;  to  happen  to  find ;  to  fell  io  * 
particular  direction ;  descend  from  a  hone  or 
carnage ;  desist  from  motion ;  rest. 

Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and,  when  she  nv 

Isaac,  she  lighted  oft  the  c^nel.        Qen,  xziy.  64. 

When  Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him,  be 

lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him. 

2  Aiii^v.21. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more  ;  nuther  shall  the  Min 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  Rev.  vii.  16. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  Ughien  upon  us,  as  we  do 
pat  our  trust  in  Uiee.  Coaunon  Prager, 

And  whan  she  saw  her  fadir  in  the  strete, 
She  light  adoun  and  falleth  him  to  fete. 

Chaucer.  Canterhofy  TeUt, 
The  prince,  by  chance,  did  on  a  lady  l^»t» 
That  was  right  ndr,  and  fresh  as  morning  nis» 


He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smitis. 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow ; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lightt. 
That  to  the  ground  it  dooblath  him  full  low.  U* 

At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  theoMliV 
grieved  on  whomsoevsr  it  U^UoA,  Hotkr. 


LIGHT.  7» 

Hinly  your  eye  ihoald  lighi  upon  some  toy  the  light  appears  to  fall ;   point  of  Tiew ;  diiec* 

You  have detiied  to  purchaae.            Shakapeare.  tion  in  which  light  falls;  public  view :  metapho- 

1  saw  'em  salute  on  hotseback,  rically,  instruction ;  knowledge ;  mental  riew  or 

Beheld  them  when  they  Ughied,  how  they  clung  illumination ;  explanation :  light,  as  an  adjectiTe, 

In  their  embracement.             ..     ,.  ,         ^^'  means  bright ;  clear ;  not  dark ;  approaching  to 

I  placed  a  quiie  of  such  enbcmg  binU,  whiteness :  to  light,  is  to  inflame ;  kindle ;  make 

That  she  will  hgfu  to  listen  to  their  lays.        Jd.  ^       ^j          jf  ,  ^     ^      .       ,j  j^^  ^     ^  jn^. 

As  m  the  tides  of  people  once  up  there  want  not  •••"•'*  \' j>-       ©    '»       © ,        »     . ^.'^        , 

.tirring  winds  to  matTthem  mori^ rough;  so  this  mmate,  litcially  or  J?enta)ly;  as  signifies  also 
people  did  lighi  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon.  the  verb  to  lighten  :  light  is  also  used  with  ttp, 
Then  as  a  bee  which  amongst  weeds  did  fall,  emphatically :  lit  is  the  pretente  of  light :  light- 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay  house,  an  edifice  erected  to  give  light  on  danger- 
She  Ughti  on  that,  and  this,  and  Usteth  all,  ous  coasts  or  seas :  lightsome,  cheerful;  aiir; 
But  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise,  and  soar  away.  opposed  to  gloominess  or  darkness  of  condi- 

Davioi.  tion. 

PK^^'^i^'^'^'^  *^  ^  KyA* -P^  count  J  ^  ^^  ,   j^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^  thatsuethme, 

oS  ml  ™.  ««w  « th«  ««.TrP  *nd  ^n^a  ''^^^^  «*«*  ^^  derknessis.  but  schal  haue  the  Uf^ 

On  me.  me  only,  as  Ae  source  and  spring  ^ ,  ,                                           j^^^^jr  j^  ^ 

OfallcorrupUon.aUtheWame{vJf  due.  fhe  lanteme  of  thi  bodi  U  thin  iye :  yf  thin  iye  be 

No  more  setUed  in  valouf 'h'::'<£^t5ru-s.  '^h'^SL't^tii'd^^ 

tice.  if  either  they  had /^^rad  on  a  betterfriend'.  or  jS^^^iJ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^      Q^Ui 

'^^}T?^}^^'J:^  "*^  ^""^^  *  ""^t'  ^  As  soSn  'as  the  morning  was  Ught.  the  men  wele 

not  the  father  of  vutue.                               Sdne^.  ^^         ^      q^  ^j^  3 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  in  colours  o^^„  ?!,««-  .u«ii  ^„^  i;«i*                   '   v«L%* 

™y  .»iri..  Lough  Won.  byS<«  ^.  ^'JZ^*^^::,^tu>H.m.ii.l'^. 

sant  in  the  solutions  of  mercuiy.                   Aoyw.  -e                -7                    ^^ 

I  ^  ^l'^ .' w  "^^  IJ^^^  "''"''"'  I-'ft^'*  that  neve^  saw  li^.                         Id. 

A^ffct.  <m  hu  ieet  brfoie :  hu  hocfi  behind  ^             .  j^,^  ^"S  «  for  u>e  %*«  of  miw 

Spnng  .prntir  aloft,  .lid  bA  the  w,Dd.I)r»d«.  eyej/u  Jm,"!,  gone  ftom  m^.                       /".rfm.. 

He  lought  br jrgnments  to  •oo*  her  pain ;  %»,,  and  undemtanding,  and  wiidom,  Uke  the 

Nor  th(»e  avuled :  at  lenrth  he  Mu  on  one,  ^^  '^  ^  ^,  ^„  j„»^  i„  U„_ 

Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn,  ^                                    Daniel  v   11 

" ^"Z*",*!'.'"'  ■"'i'^"'  ^  '^"  "P*"*     -  .„?;»  Then  he  called  for  a  1^»».  and  sprang  in  aiid  fdl 

Truth.  Ugkt  up,m  "iia  way  u  of  no  more  arad  to  j^^„  ^f      p,„,           *               »"  ^f^  „i  39, 

uathanerror;  for  what  »  retaken  up  by  u.,  may  be  qj  ,^       thingi  which  a»  for  direction  of  all  th. 

'"i^K"  r"  "!  *"Mii""*  •"•  •"»  °«  ^onejii.  duty.  ^         ,jj»  ,^f^  ^  ^^^  impooible  to  be 

who  hM  thus  .tumbled  upon  truth  m  hu  way  to  pre-  Jj^^  i,^  ^le  light  of  nature  itielf,  are  there  not 

terment.          ,   .  ,.,                  1  _»  .1,  .    ,  cIT**  nuny  which  few  men',  natural  capacity  halb  been 

Whosoejjr  6r.t  Jrt  on  a  parcel  of  that  «>l>«Unce  ^,/^  g^j       ,                              *^  '   g^,^ 

we  cl  gold,  could  not  rataonally  take  the  bulk  and  j   ^^       ^^    ^^  ,^„  ,j^j^,  ,^^„„  ,, 

"•K  f  aS  'S,;Si"n;;»e,  for  beef'to  {7.  "'-'"  G«<»  W^b  whL  hU  .aint.  pre«, 

pitch  on  at  tteir  ^warmuig,  that  they  may  not  be  .^^    ^                         j  j„^  ^,^  ^i^  ^,.  ^ 

m  danger  of  being  lo.t  for  wMtof  a /«^»Wplaee.  „,„,.  on  a  («,»« fire"                                KnM... 

1            f  I.           I.-           "T^ft     "T*^.  That  IM(  you  lee  U  Burning  in  my  hall : 

A  euiie  lv*C  uponhm  prwently  after :  h»gre«  jjow  far  th«W  candle  thioW.  huWa.. 

army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slam  in  it,  and  «^  .u:„<^  .  «.^^  j.«^  ;«  «  na„ffkt»  »^,u 

l.i«  head  and  ^t  hand  cut  'off.  and  hung  up  before  ^  •''»"  a  good  deed  m  a  naughty  "^^d. 

Jeruiakm.                                                  &»lA.  Upon  hu  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

As  wJyreynard  "*lk  d  ^  ^U  at  n^ht,  j^    Pj        .       ^     ^^^  ^  ^ ,,,,,       j^ 

On  a  tragedian  8  mask  he  chanced  to  Itght ;  *,  .  .        t                              » •             •«-!    •     . 

Turning  it  o'er  he  muttered  with  disdain.  ,   ?«**»?,  ^, .»?"!  "?'  "^  •^U^?  sensible  is  that 

How  vast  a  head  U  here  without  a  brain !  M<  >t|ielf.  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 

Addison.  ^ome^  though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things  else,  visi- 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays,             *  We ;  but  a  body  most  enlightened,  by  whom  the 

Then  /tolled  from  his  glittering  couch.    S^i/if.  neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks  <»U  ether 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  ^gkt  on  notions  the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire,  isafliscted 

which  hare  escaped  a  wiser.       Watt$  on  Oio  Mind.  sudquahfied.                                              BaUi^. 

The  wretohed  he  forsakes.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe,  horse>tooth  ring,  how  that  those  things  which  as- 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear.  suage  the  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  con- 

Yotmg,  trazy  to  the  intention  desired. 

LIGHT,  «.  I.,  adj.  &  V.  a.x   Sax.  liK  laojit ;  ^      ,  _,            .      '^\^'^'^^  ^^• 

Light'eii,  v.  o.                  /  Tcut  lichi;  Lat.  ^"^^^  I»^«»»  •^  q^"ck  spints,  are  required  to 

Light'house,  «.  J.              >  lux ;   Gr.  Xwvvoc.  "~  ^^T^  ^htsame.                                        Id. 

LiGHi'soME,  adj.                i  The    medium  of  They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 

LiGMf SOMEN  ESS,  n.s.        3  vision :  lumiuous  ^^ff*??®"**' „         .                         ....         ?• 

matter;  state  of  Uife  elemenU  in  the  day  time;  ^^^'"^  "^^^  make  rooms  more  Ughtsom^JbMn 

power  of  vision :  hence  sometimes  synonymous  o  'light,  which  mak'st  the  Ught  which  makes  the 

with  day  and  with  sight ;  also  with  life  (as  a  j^y^ 

great  medium  of  enjoyment)  :  artificial   illuroi-  which  settest  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within ; 

nation  ;  any  instrument  or  body  yielding  such  Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray. 

illumination;  that  part  of  a  picture  on  which  Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin.    Davies. 
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80  alike  thos  driveil  awtj 
Ufkt  and  darkneas,  night  and  day.   Carew, 
A  beam  that  falls 
Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eya. 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Cnihaw. 

But  whence,  O  God,  was  that  first  light  ?  the  sun 
was  not  made  till  the  fourth  day ;  light  the  first.  If 
man  had  been  he  might  have  seen  all  Ughttomg ;  but 
whence  it  had  come  ne  had  not  seen.        Bp,  HaU. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between  ; 
Men  doubt,  because  they  sUnd  so  thick  i'  the'  aky, 
If  those  be  stars  that  pamt  the  galaxy.        Coisfey. 
Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  Ught, 

Let  them  be  for  signs, 
for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years ; 
And  let  them  be  for  ligntt,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaves. 
To  give  light  on  the  earth.  Id, 

If  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  m  every  part,  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  slender  bail  as  the'  eye  confined. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  auenched. 
And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diflfyxsed 
That  she  mif^t  look  at  will  through  every  pore  1 

Id, 
What  light  is  without,  that  is  truth  within,  shinin? 
on  our  inward  world,  illustrating,  quickening,  and 
comforting  all  things  there,  exciting  all  our  faculties 
to  action,  and  guiding  them  in  it.  Bamm, 

Thus  did  that  morning  of  divine  knowledge,  from 
the  first  dawning,  by  degrees  grow  more  lighttonu. 

Id, 
I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  light$ 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  a  meteor. 

GlatwUU, 
This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it,  were  to  light  a  candle  to  seek  the  sun.  Id, 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire,  thoroughly 
lighted  Uiem.  Boyle, 

I  will  make  some  ofiers  at  their  safety,  by^  fixing 
some  marks  like  Ughti  upon  a  coast,  by  which  the 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks.  Temple. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture ; 
but  the  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on  those 
places  of  the  picture  where  the  principal  ngures  are ; 
diminishing  as  it  comes  nearer  tne  borders. 

Dry  den*  s  Ih^resnitfy. 
The  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 
Through  Tanrus,  and  the  Ughttome  realms  of  love. 

Dryden. 
The  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.       Id, 
Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  d^. 
If  an  immodest  thought,  or  low  desire. 
Inflamed  my  breast  since  first  our  bves  were  lighted. 

Id, 
In  painting,  the  Ufht  and  a  white  colour  are  but 
one  and  the  same  thing :  no  colour  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  contiequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter.  Id. 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which  we  take 
for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of  rea- 
son, or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested  revela- 
tion, reason  warrants  it.  Locke, 

Frequent  consideratioa  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind.  South, 

The  Ughtsnme  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 
now  often  usurps  the  name ;  that  trivial*  vanishing, 


supeHicial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  nppreheosioa. 
and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  aoui.  Id. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greaiest  parts  to 
consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its 
variety  of  lights.  Spectator. 

Allegories,  when  vrell  chosen,  are  like  so  man? 
tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thiog 
about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  Addisen. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 

Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  tiiis. 

/<£.  Cato. 

He  still  must  mourn 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  every  staorjr  '*ff^f 
Eclipsed  to  hinl,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 

Prior, 

l^ight  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time, 
and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minates  of  an  hour 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

Netgrton*M  Optickt. 

Two  cylindrick  bodies  with  annular  sulci,  found 
with  sharks'  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  Ught  coloured 
day.  fVoodtcard. 

Here  pensive  I  behold  the  fading  light. 

And  o'er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight.    Gay, 

The  books  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  axe  lost, 
which  no  doubt  would  give  us  great  Ught  in  those 
matters.  Arbutkmot  tm  Cains. 

He  charged  himself  with  the  risque  of  such  ves- 
sels as  carried  com  in  winter  ;  and  built  a  pharw 
or  lighthouse,  ArhuthnM, 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  vaiietv  of  coloun, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  Kgkttomeness  of 
our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing. 

Cheyne's  Philost^hieal  Principles, 

Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew ; 
Pint  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Wnen  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes. 

Pope. 

Ah  hopeless,  lastinff  flames !  like  those  that  ban 
To  Ught  the  dead,  ana  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

Id, 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom, 

0  spring  to  lights  auspicious  babe  be  bom  I  Id, 

Grave  epistles  bringing  vice  to  light. 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write.     Id, 
It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies  ;  where  the  weaker 
side  sets  up  false  lights,  and  makes  a  great  noise,  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  them  more  numerous  and 
strong  than  they  really  are.  8wi/l. 

I  humbly  conceive,  though  I  light  my  candle  at 
my  neighbour's  fire,  that  does  not  alter  tne  proper^ 

01  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the  flame,  or  the  whole 
candle  less  my  own.  i<^' 

Believe  uyself,  thy  eyes, 

That  first  inflamed,  and  lit  me  to  thy  love. 

Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joy* 

SotMerns, 

Sounds,  which  address  the  ear,  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour ;  but  that  which  Ktrikea  the  eye. 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind :  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Nature  from  the  storm 
Shines  out  afresh ;  and  through  the  lightened  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Difiiisive  tremble.  Thomson's  dimmer. 

Books  (says  Lord  Bacon)  can  never  teach  theo'^ 
of  books ;  the  student  must  learn  by  commeice  with 
mankind  to  reduce  his  speculations  to  practice.  ^^ 
man  should  think  so  highly  of  himself,  as  to  thiBt 
he  can  receive  but  little  light  frrai  books,  nor  10 
meanly  as  to  believe  he  can  discover  nothing  hir 
what  IS  to  be  learned  from  them.  JoIm^*  ' 
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She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ;  through  a  Tacauiii)  or  a  veiy  rare  homogeneous 

She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay ;  medium.     In  this  circumstance  there  is  DOthing 

As  blithe  and  as  aitless  as  the  Umh  on  the  lea,  inconsistent  with  either  hypothesis ;  but  it  under- 

And  dear  to  ray  heart  as  the  /^&«  tomy  ee.  Burm.  g^es  some  modifications,  which  lequiie  to  be 

An  easv  observation  of  th«  most  common,  soim-  ^^^^    ^^^  ^       ^ioo   of  light  U  admitted 

rrt^tfcrhrtL"^^^^  «m>ughanapertu£atKlsp^^^ 

that  slighu  sBch  oba^ation,  must  leave  ns  in  tl^  degree  m  every  direcUon.      In  this  case  it  is 

dark,  or,  what  is  worse,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  n»mtamed  by  Newton  that  the  margin  of  the 

false  lightM,  Burke  on  the  Sublime,  aperture  possesses  an  attractive  force,  which  is 

But,  though  tife*s  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears.  incapable  of  inflecting  the  rays :   but  there  is 

A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears,  some  improbability  in  supposing  that  bodies  of 

Whose  glory,  with  a  Ught  that  never  fades,  different  forms  and  of  various  refractive  powers 

Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  ooening  shades,  should  possess  an  equal  force  of  inflection,  as 

And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires,  they  appear  to  do  in  the  pit>duction  of  these 

The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires.  effects ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from 

With  silver  darts  he  pieitedthe  kindling  f,X*  ITT^^''^'  "^""^A  ^''I!f'51''*"T*'  T* 

And  lit  with  torch  divii  the  ever-Uving  fllme.  *»1"*^  ^^  *  very  considerable  distance  from  the 

Darwin.  w*™ces  concerned,  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky,  ^^  perhaps  much  more,  which  is  a  condition 

When  with  iu  crackling  sound  Uie  night  iiot  easily  reconciled  with  other  phenomena.    In 

Is  chequered  with  the  northern  light        Bjfrm,  the  Huygenian  System  of  undulation,  this  diver- 

Thcirs  be  the  dreadful  gloiy  to  destroy,  gence  or  diflraction  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison 

And  theirs  the  pride  of  pomp,  and  {iraise  suborned,  with  the    motions    of  waves  of  water,  and  of 

Whose  eve  ne'er  lighteiud  at  the  smile  of  Joy,  sound,  both  of  which  diverge  when  they  are  ad- 

W  hose  cheek  the  tear  of  Pity  ne'er  adorned.      Id.  mitted  into  a  wide  space  throutih  an  aperture,  so 

Light.  The  nature  of  light  is  a  subject  in  much  indeed  that  it  has  usually  been  considered 
many  respects  extremely  interesting ;  especially  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion,  that  the  rays  of 
as  it  tends  to  assist  our  views  both  of  the  nature  light  do  not  diverge  in  the  degree  that  would  be 
of  our  sensations,  and  of  Uie  constitution  of  the  expected  if  they  were  analogous  to  the  waves  of 
universe  at  large.  The  examination  of  the  pro-  the  water.  But  as  it  has  been  remarked  by 
duction  of  colors,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  Newton,  that  the  pulses  of  sound  diverge  less 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  their  than  the  waves  of  water,  so  it  may  fairly  be  in- 
essential properties,  and  their  causes;  and  we  ferred,  that,  in  a  still  more  highly  elastic  medium, 
shall  find  that  many  of  these  phenomena  will  tlie  undulations,  constituting  light,  must  diverge 
afford  us  considerable  assistance  in  forming  our  much  less  considerably  than  either, 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  light  With  respect,  however,  to  the  transmission  of 
in  general.  light  through  perfectly  transparent  mediums  of 

ft  is  allowed,  on  all  sides,  that  light  either  con-  considerable  density,  the  system  of  emanation 
sists  in  the  emission  of  very  minute  particles  labors  under  some  difficulties,  (t  is  not  to  be 
from  luminous  substances,  which  are  actually  supposed  that  the  particles  of  light  can  perforate 
projected,  and  continue  to  move  with  the  velo-  with  freedom  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  which 
city  commonly  attributed  to  light,  or  in  the  ex-  compose  a  substance  of  any  kind ;  they  must, 
citation  of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  therefore,  be  admitted  in  all  directions  through 
that  which  constitutes  sound,  in  a  highly  light  the  pores  or  interstices  of  those  atoms ;  for  if  we 
and  elastic  medium  pervading  the  universe ;  but  allow  such  suppositions  as  Boscovich's,  that 
the  judgments  of  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  matter  itself  is  penetrable,  that  is,  immaterial,  it 
been  much  divided  with  respect  to  the  prefer-  is  almost  useless  to  argue  the  question  further, 
ence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions.  There  It  is  certain  that  some  substances  retain  all  their 
are  also  some  circumstances  which  induce  those  properties  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  thick- 
who  entertain  the  first  hypothesis,  either  to  be-  ness  of  imoBOQth  of  an  inch  at  most,  and  we  can- 
lieve,  with  Newton,  that  the  emanation  of  the  not  thererore  suppose  the  distances  of  the  atoms 
particles  of  light  is  always  attended  by  the  un-  of  matter  in  general  to  be  so  great  as  iggooooosth 
dulations  of  an  etherial  medium,  accompanying  of  an  inch.  Now  if  ten  feet  of  the  most  trans- 
it in  its  passage ;  or  to  suppose,  with  Boscovich,  parent  water  transmits,  without  interruption, 
that  the  minute  particles  of  light  themselves  re-  one-half  of  the  light  that  enters  it,  each  section 
ceive,  at  the  time  of  their  emission,  certain  rota-  or  stratum  of  the  thickness  of  one  of  these  pores 
lory  and  vibratory  motions,  which  they  retain  as  of  matter  must  intercept  only  about  wnooBDOBoth, 
long  as  their  projectile  motion  continues.  These  and  so  much  must  the  space  or  area  occupied  by 
additional  suppositions,  however  necessary  they  the  particles  be  smaller  than  the  interstices  be- 
may  have  been  thought  for  explaining  some  par-  tween  them,  and  the  diameter  of  each  atom  must 
ticular  phenomena,  have  never  been  very  gene-  be  less  than  Yihmth  part  of  its  distance  from  the 
rally  understood  or  admitted,  although  no  neighbouring  particles,  so  that  the  whole  space 
attempt  has  been  made  to  accommodate  the  occupied  by  the  substance  must  be  as  little  filled 
theory  in  any  other  manner  to  those  phenomena,  as  the  whole  of  England  would  be  filled  by  100 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  men,  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles 

manner  in  which  the  two  principal  hypotheses  from  each  other./  This  astonishing  degree  of 

•  especting  light  may  be  applied  to  its  various  porosity  is  not  indeed  absolutely  inadmissible 

properties  and  affections ;  and  in  the  first  place  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  the 

to  the  simple  propagation  of  light  in  right  lines  statement  to  agree  in  some  measure  with  the  ac 
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tual  consttitution  of  material  substances ;  but  the  curacy  was  M.  Mairan  Ilartsocker  and  Horn- 
Huygeuian  hypothesis  does  not  require  the  dis-  berg  had  indeed  pretended,  that  in  ceitain  cases 
proportion  to  be  by  any  means  so  great,  since  this  momentum  was  very  perceptible ;  but  M. 
the  general  direction  and  even  the  intensity  of  an  Mairan  proved, ,  that  the  effects  mentioned  by 
undulation  would  be  very  little  affected  by  the  them  were  owing  to  currents  of  heated  air  pro- 
interposition  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  while  these  duced  by  the  burning-glasses  used  in  their  experi- 
atoms  may  at  the  same  time  be  supposed  to  as-  ments,  or  to  some  other  causes  overlooked  by 
siit  in  the  transmission  of  the  impulse,  by  these  philosophers.  To  decide  the  matter,  there- 
propagating  it  through  their  own  substance,  fore,  ne  began  with  trying  the  effects  of  rays 
£uler,  indeed,  imagined  that  the  undulations  of  collected  by  lenses  of  four  and  six  inches 
light  might  be  transmit  ed  through  the  gross  diameter,  and  thrown  upon  the  needle  of  a 
substance  of  material  bodies  alone,  precisely  in  compass ;  but  the  result  was  nothin^^  more  than 
the  same  manner  as  sound  is  propagated ;  but  some  tremulous  motion,  whence  he  conld  draw 
this  supposition  is  for  many  reasons  inadmis-  no  conclusion.  After  this  he  and  M.  On  Fay 
sible.  constructed   a  kind  of  mill   of  copper,    vrbich 

A  very  striking  circumstance,  respecting  the  moved  with  an  exceeding  slight  impulse  ;  but, 

propagation  of  light,  is  the  uniformi^r  of  its  ve-  though  they  threw  upon  it  the  focus  of  a  lens  of 

locity  in  the  same  medium.     According  to  the  seven  or  eigbt  inches  diameter,  they  ^rere  still 

projectile  hypothesis,  the  force  employed  in  the  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  result, 

nee  emission  of  light  must  be  about  a  million  M.  Mairan  afterwards    procured    a  horizontal 

million  times  as  great  as  the  force  of  gravity  at  wheel  of  iron  three  inches  in  diameter,  having 

the  earth's  lurfiux ;  and  it  must  either  act  with  six  radii,  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  was 

equal  intensity  on  all  the  particles  of  light,  or  a  small  wing  fixed  obliquely.    The  axis  of  the 

must  impel  some  of  them  through  a  greater  space  wheel,  which  was  also  of  iron,  was  suspended  by 

than  others,  if  its  action  be  less  powerful,  since  a  magnet    The  wheel  and  the  axis  together  did 

the  velocity  is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  for  example,  not  weigh  more  than  thirty  grains ;  but,  though 

if  the  proiectile  force  is  weaker 'With  respect  to  a  motion  was  given  to  this  wheel    when   the 

red  lignt  than  with  respect  to  violet  light,  it  must  focus  of  the  burning-glass  was  thrown    upon 

continue  its  action  on  the  red  rays  to  a  greater  the  extremities  of  the  radii,  yet  it  was  so  irre- 

distance  than  on  the  violet  rays.    There  is  no  gular,  that  he  could  not  but  conclude  that  it  was 

instance  in  nature  besides  of  a  simple  projectile  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  heated  air.     He 

moving  with  a  velocity  uniform  in  all  cases,  then  intended  to  have  made  his  experiment  in 

whatever  may  be  its  cause,  and  it  is  extremely  vacuo,  but  he  concluded  that  it  was  unnecessary: 

difficult  to  imagine  that  so  immense  a  force  of  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of  making  a  vacuum, 

repulsion  can  reside  in  all  substances  capable  of  he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  in  our  atmo- 

becoming  luminous,  so  that  the  light  of  decaying  sphere  a  thinner  medium  which  freely  penetrates 

wood,  or  of  two  pebbles  rubbed  together,  may  even    glass  itself,  the   existence  of  which    he 

be  projected  precisely  with  the  same  velocity  as  imagined  tliat  he  had  fully  proved  in  bis  treatise 

the  light  emitted  by  iron  burning  in  oxygen  gas,  on  Uie  aurora  borealis. 

or  by  the  reservoir  of  liquid  fire  on  the  surface  of       Mr.  Mitchell  some  years  ago  endeavoured  to 

the  sun.    Anodier  cause  would  also  naturally  in-  ascertain  the  momentum  of  light  in  a  manner 

terfere  with  the  uniformity  of  the  velocity  of  light,  still  more,  accurate.    The  instrument  he  made 

if  it  consisted  merely  in  the  motion  of  projected  use  of  consisted  of  a  very  thin  plate  of  copper, 

corpuscles  of  matter ;  M.  Laplace  has  calculated  a  little  more  than  an  inch  square,  which  was 

1  hat,  if  any  of  the  stars  were  250  times  as  great  in  fiistened  to  one  end  of  a  slender  harpsichord 

diameter  as  the  sun,  its  attraction  would  be  so  wire  about  ten  inches  long.    To  the  middle  of 

strong  as  to  destroy  the  whole  momentum  of  the  this  was  fixed  an  agate  cap,  such  as  is  commonly 

corpuscles  of  light  proceeding  from  it,  and  to  used  for  small  mariner's  compasses,  after  the 

render  the  star  invisible  at  a  great  distance,  and,  manner  of  which  it  was  intended  to  turn ;  and 

although  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  a.  middling  sized 

of  the  stars  are  actually  of  this  magnitude,  yet  shot  com,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  copperplate, 

some  of  them  are  probably  many  times  greater  The  instrament  had    also    fixed  to  it   in  the 

than  our  sun,  and  therefore  large  enough  to  pro-  middle,  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  wire, 

duce  such  a  retardation  in  the  motion  of  uieir  and  in  a  horizontal  direction,  a  small  bit  of  a 

light  as  would  materially  alter  its  effects.    It  is  very  slender  sewing  needle,  about  one-third  or 

almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  unifor-  petnaps  half  an  inch   long,  which  was  made 

mity  of  the  velocity  of  light,  in  those  spaces  magnetical.    In  tliis  state  the  whole  instrument 

which  are  free  from  all  material  substances,  is  a  weighed  about  ten  grains.    It  was  placed  on  a 

necessary  consequence  of  the  Huygenian  hypo-  very  sharp-pointed  needle,  on  which  the  agate 

thjBsis,  since  the  undulations  of  eveiy  homogene-  cap  turned  extremely  freely ;  and  to  prevent  its 

ous  elastic  medium  are  always  propagated,  like  being  disturbed  by  any  motion  of  the  air,  it  was 

those  of  sound,  with  the  same  velocity,  as  long  enclosed  in  a  box,  the  lid  and  front  of  which 

as  the  medium  remains  unaltered.  were   of  glass.     This  box  was  about  twelve 

To  determine  whether  light  consists  of  par-  inches  long,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  about 
tides  emitted  from  the  luminous  body,  or  only  as  much  in  width ;  the  needle  standing  upright 
in  the  vibrations  of  a  subtile  fluid,  it  has  been  in  the  middle.  At  the  time  of  making  the  ex- 
attempted  to  find  out  its  momentum,  or  the  periment,  the  box  was  so  placed,  that  a  line 
force  with  which  it  moves.  The  first  who  set  drawn  from  tlie  sun  passed  at  right  angles  to  the 
ttbout  this  with  any  tolerable  pretensions  to  ac-  length  of  it ;  and  ths  instrument  was  brought  to 
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range  in  the  same  direction  with  the  box,  by  two  grains  in  a  day,  or  about  4,752,000  grains 

means  of  the  ^agnetical  bit  of  netnlle  above  or  670  pounds  avoirdupois  nearly  in  6000  years 

mentioned,  and  a  magnet  properly  placed  on  the  a  Quantity   which  would  have  shortened   the 

outside,  which  would  retain  it,  though  with  ex-  sun  s  semi-diameter  no  more  than  about  tej 

tremely  little  force,  in  any  situation.    The  rays  feet,  if  it  was  formed  of  the  density  of  water 

of  the  sun  were  now  thrown  upon  the  copper-  only. 

plate  from  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  Mr.  Partington  observes,  *  that  experience  has 
diameter,  which,  passing  through  the  front  elass  long  ago  established  the  fact,  that  vegetables  be- 
of  the  box,  were  collected  into  the  focus  of  the  come  destitute  of  smell  and  color,  and  lose  much 
mirror  upon  the  plate.  In  consequence  of  this  of  their  combustibility,  by  growing  in  the  dark, 
the  plate  began  to  more  with  a  slow  motion  of  In  Dr.  Black's  Lectures  we  find  an  illustration 
about  an  inch  in  a  second  of  time,  till  it  had  of  thin  circumstance,  in  an  account  given  by  the 
moved  through  a  space  of  about  two  inches  and  celebrated  Dr.  Ilobinson  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
a  half  when  it  struck  against  the  back  of  the  drain  of  a  coal-work  under  ground,  he  acciden- 
box.  The  minor  being  removed,  the  instrument  tally  laid  his  hand  upon  a  very  luxuriant  plant, 
returned  to  its  former  situation  by  means  of  the  with  large  indented  foliage,  and  perfectly  white 
little  needle  and  magnet;  and,  die  rays  of  the  He  had  not  seen  any  thing  like  i^  nor  could  any 
sun  being  dien  again  thrown  upon  it,  it  again  one  inform  him  what  it  was.  He  had  the  plant 
began  to  move,  and  struck  against  the  back  of  brought  into  the  open  air  in  the  light.  In  a  little 
the  box  as  before ;  and  this  was  repeated  three  time  the  leaves  withered,  and  soon  after  new 
or  four  times  with  the  same  success.  The  instru-  leaves  began  to  spring  up,  of  a  green  color,  and 
ment  was  then  placed  the  contrary  way  in  the  of  a  different  shape  from  that  of  the  old  ones, 
box  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  placed  before,  On  rubbing  one  of  the  leaves  between  his  fingers 
so  that  the  end  to  which  the  copper-plate  was  he  found  that  it  had  the  smell  of  common  tansy, 
aflSxed,  and  which  had  lain,  in  the  former  experi-  and  ultimately  it  proved  to  be  that  plant,  which 
roent,  towards  the  right  hand,  now  lay  towards  had  been  so  changed  by  growing  m  the  dark, 
the  left;  and,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  again  Indeed,  it  was  recollected  that  some  soil  had 
thrown  upon  it,  it  began  to  move  with  a  slow  been  taken  into  the  drain  firom  a  neighbouring 
motion,  and  struck  against  the  back  of  the  box  garden,  some  time  before  it  was  found  so  altered, 
as  before ;  and  this  was  repeated  once  or  twice  '  This  effect  of  light  is  not  less  conspicuous  in 
with  the  same  success.  But  by  this  time  the  the  growth  of  celery.  By  covering  it  with  earth, 
copper-plate  was  so  much  altered  in  its  form,  by  the  light  is  shut  out,  which  would  very  soon 
the  extreme  heat  which  it  underwent  in  each  ex-  turn  it  green,  and  make  its  flavor  so  strong  as  to 
periment,  and  which  brought  it  nearly  into  a  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  at  the  same  time  that 
state  of  fiision,  that  it  became  very  much  bent,  it  would  render  it  more  fibrous  and  tenacious, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  had  been  unwarily  sup-  *  The  parts  of  fish,  also,  which  are  exposed  to 
ported  by  the  middle,  half  of  it  lying  above  and  the  light,  such  as  the  back  or  fins,  are  uniformly 
half  below  the  wire  to  which  it  was  fiutened.  colored ;  but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of  if. 
By  these  means  it  now  varied  so  much  from  the  is  white  in  nearly  all  of  them  ;  while  birds  that 
vertical  position,  that  it  began  to  act  in  the  same  inhabit  tropical  countries  have  much  brighter 
manner  as  the  sail  of  a  windmill,  being  impelled  plumage  than  those  of  the  north ;  and  this  is 
by  the  stream  of  heated  air  which  moved  up-  also  the  case  with  everv  species  of  insect.'— 
wards,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  it  in  op-  Mamml  of  Natural  and  ExperimentiUPhUatophyf 
position  to  the  impulse  of  the  rays  of  light  If  by  C.  F.  Partington^  vol.  II.  p.  5. 
we  impute,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  the  motion  pro-  If  the  white  sunbeam,  admitted  through  a 
duced  in  Uie  above  experiment  to  the  impulse  of  small  hole  of  a  window-shutter  into  a  darkened 
the  rays  of  light,  ana  suppose  that  the  instru-  room,  be  made  to  pass  through  a  triangular 
ment  weighed  ten  grains,  and  acquired  a  velo-  prism  of  glass,  it  will  be  divided  into  a  number 
city  of  one  inch  in  a  second,  we  shall  find  that  of  splendid  colors,  which  may  be  thrown  upon  a 
the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  fal-  sheet  of  paper.  T^ewton  ascertained,  that  if  this 
ling  upon  the  instrument  in  that  time  amounted  to  colored  image,  or  spectrum  as  it  is  called,  be 
no  more  than  one  1200  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  divided  into  360  parts,  the  red  will  occupy  forty 
the  velocity  of  light  exceeding  the  velocity  of  five,  the  orange  twenty-seven,  the  yellow  forty- 
one  inch  in  a  second  in  the  proportion  of  about  eight,  the  green  sixty,  the  blue  sixty,  the  indigo 
1,200,000,000  to  1.  The  light  was  collected  forty,  and  the  violet  eighty.  The  red  rays,  being 
from  a  surface  of  about  three  square  feet,  which  least  bent  by  the  prism  from  the  direction  of  the 
reflecting  only  about  half  what  ftdls  upon  it,  the  white  beam,  are  said  to  be  least  refracted,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  of  the  least  refrangible ;  while  the  violet  rays,  being 
sun  incident  upon  a  square  foot  and  a  half  of  always  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  spectrum, 
surfiice  in  one  second  of  time,  ought  to  be  no  are  called  the  most  refrangible.  According  to 
more  than  the  1200  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  or  Dr.  Wollaston,  when  the  besan  of  light  is  only 
upon  one  square  foot  only  the  1800  millionth  »  of  an  inch  broad,  and  received  by  the  eye  at 
part  of  a  grain.  But  the  density  of  the  rays  of  the  distance  of  ten  feet  through  a  clear  prism  of 
light  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  at  flint  glass,  only  four  colors  appear,  red,  yellowish- 
the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  45,000  to  1 ;  there  green,  blue,  and  violet. 

ought,  therefore,  to  issue  from  one  square  foot  of  If  the  differently  colored  rays  of  light,  thus 

the  sun's  surface  in  one  second  of  time,  in  order  separated  by  the  prism,  be  concentred  on  one 

to  supply  the  waste  by  light,  one  40,000th  part  spot  by  a  lens,  tney  will  reproduce  colorless 

of  a  grain  of  matter;  that  is,  a  little  more  than  light.    Newton  ascribes  the  aifferent  colors  of 
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bodies,  to  their  power  of  absorbiog  all  the  primi-  acquiring  a  mazimam  in  the  violet  lay,  and  ex- 

tive  colors  except  the  peculiar  one  which  they  isting  e?en  beyond  it;  but  he  also  foond,  that, 

reflect,  and  of  wnich  color  they  therefore  appear  by  leaving  the  tests  a  sufficient   time  in  the 

to  our  eye.  indigo  and  blue  rays,  a  perceptible  eflRsct  was 

According  to  Sir  William  Uerschel,  the  differ-  produced  upon  them.  He  concentialed  by  a 
ent  colored  rays  possess  very  different  powers  of  lens  all  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  ex- 
illumination.  The  lightest  green,  or  deepest  tends  from  the  green  to  the  extreme  boundary  of 
yellow,  which  are  near  the  centre,  throw  more  the  violet ;  and  by  another  lens  be  collected  the 
light  on  a  printed  page  than  any  of  the  rays  other  half  of  the  spectrum,  comprehending  the 
towards  either  side  of  the  spectrum.  Sir  U.  red.  The  latter  formed  the  focus  of  a  white 
Davy  remarks,  that,  as  there  are  more  green  rays  light,  so  brilliant  that  the  eye  could  not  endore 
in  a  given  part  of  the  spectrum  than  blue  rays,  it ;  yet  in  two  hours  it  produced  no  sensible 
the  difference  of  illuminating  power  may  depend  change  on  muriate  of  silver.  On  the  contraiy, 
on  this  circumstance.  The  rays  separated  by  thefocusof  the  other  half  of  the  spectmin,wfao^ 
one  prism  are  not  capable  of  being  further  light  and  heat  were  hr  less  intense,  blackened 
divided  bv  being  passed  through  another ;  and  the  muriate  in  ten  minutes.  The  inTestigatiom 
in  their  relations  to  double  refraction  and  reflec-  of  Delaroche  enable  ns,  in  some  measure,  to 
tion  they  appear  to  agree  with  direct  light  An  reduce  these  dissimilar  efiiscts  of  light  to  a  corn- 
object  illuminated  by  any  of  the  rays  in  the  mon  principle. 

spectrum  is  seen  double  trough  island  crystal,        In   Mr.  Brande*s  Bakerian  lecture^   on  the 

in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  visible  by  composition  and  analysis  of  coal  and  oil  gas^ 

white  light.  this  mgenious  chemist  shows,  that  the  light  pro- 

If  the  white  luna  cornea,  the  muriate  of  silver  duced  by  these,  or  by  olefiant  gas,  even  when 
moistened,  be  exposed  to  the  different  nys  in  concentrated  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  degree 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  it  will  be  found  that  no  of  heat,  occasioned  no  change  on  the  color  of 
effect  is  produced  upon  it  in  the  least  refrangible  muriate  of  silver,  nor  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
rays,  which  occasion  heat  without  light ;  that  and  hydrogen ;  while  the  light  emitted  by  elec- 
only  a  slight  discoloration  will  be  occasioned  by  trised    charcoal    speedily  affects  the   muriate, 
the  red  rays ;  that  the  blackening  power  vrill  be  causes  these  gases  tt>  unite  rapidly,  and  some- 
greater  in  the  violet  than  in  any  other  ray ;  and  times  with  explosion.    The  oonoentiated  light 
that  beyond  the  violet,  in  a  space  perfectly  ob-  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  gases,  produced  oo 
scure  to  our  eyes,  the  darkenmg  effect  will  be  change.    He  concludes  wiUi  stating,  that  he 
manifest  on  the  muriate.    This  fine  observation,  found  the  photometer  of  Mr.  Leslie  ineffectual, 
due  to  M.  Ritter  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  proves  that  He  employed  one  filled  with  the  vapor  of  ether 
there  are  rays  more  refirangible  than  the  rays  (renewable  from  a  column  of  that  fluid),  which 
producing  light  and  heat.    As  it  appears,  from  he  found  to  be  more  delicate, 
the  observations  of  M.  BerthoUet,  that  muriatic        The  general  facts,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  of  the 
acid  gas  is  formed  when  horn-silver  is  blackened  refraction  and  effects  of  the  solar  beam,  offer  an 
by  light,  the  above  rays  may  be  called  hydro-  analogy  to  the  agencies  of  electricity.    In  the 
genating.    Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  a  mixture  of  voltaic  circuit,  the  maximum  of  heat  seems  to  be 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  acted  more  rapidly  upon  at  the  positive  pole,  where  the  power  of  corn- 
each  other,  combining  without  explosion,  wnen  bining  with  oxygen  is  given  to  bodies,  and  the 
exposed  to  the  red  rays,  than  when  placed  in  the  agency  of  rendering  bodies  inflammable  is  ex- 
violet  rays ;  but  that  solution  of  chlorine  in  erted  at  the  opposite  surface ;  and  similar  chemi- 
water  became  solution  of  muriatic  acid  most  'cal  effects  are  produced  by  negative  electricity, 
rapidly,  when  placed  in  the  most  refrangible  and  by  the  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  solar 
rays  in  the  spectrum.  He  also  observed,  that  the  beam.    In  general,  in  nature,  the  effects  of  the 
puce-colorea  oxide  of  lead,  when  moistened,  solar  rays  are  very  compounded.  Healthy  vege- 
gradually  gained  a  tint  of  red  in  the  least  refran-  tation  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  solar 
gible  rays,  and  at  last  became  black, but  was  not  beams,  or  of  light;  and,  whibt  the  heat  gives 
affected  in  the  most  refrangible  rays.   The  same  fluidity  and  mobility  to  the  vegetable  juices, 
change  was  produced  by  exposing  it  to  a  cur-  chemical  effects  likewise  are  occasioned,  oxygen 
rent  of  hydrogen  gas.    The  oxide  of  mercury  is  separated  from  them,  and  inflammable  com' 
from  calomel  and  water  of  potassa,  when  ex^  pounds  formed.  Plants  deprived  of  light  heeorrc 
posed  to  the  spectrum,  was  not  changed  in  the  white,  and  contain  an  excess  of  saccharine  and 
mo»t  refrangible  rays,  but  becan*e  red  in  the  least  aqueous  particles;  and  flowers  owe  the  fariety 
refrangible,  which  must  have  been  owing  to  the  of  their  hues  to  the  influence  of  the  solar  beams, 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  violet  rays  produced,  Even  animals  require  the  presence  of  the  rays  oi 
upon  moistened  red  oxide  of  mercury,  the  same  ^  the  sun,  and  their  cqlors  seem  materially  to  de- 
effect  as  hydrogen  gas.                                           *  p^nd  upon  the  chemical  influence  of  these  rays; 

Dr.  Wollaston  found  that  guaiac,  exposed  to  a  comparison  between  the  polar  and  tropical 

the  violet  rays,  passed  rapidly  from  yellow  to  animals,  and  between  the  parts  of  their  bodies 

green ;  and    M.  M.  Gay  Lus^ac  and  Thenard  exposed  and  those  not  exposed  to  light,  shows 

applied  to  the  same  influence  a  gaseous  mixture  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  when  explosion  imme-        If  air  which  has  been  heated  up  to  900^  of  Fah- 

diately  took  place.     By  placing  small  bits  of  renheit,  and  which  is  in  itself  obscure,  be  ti^de 

card,  coated  with  moist  horn-silver,  or  little  to  fidl  on  pieces  of  metal,  earth,  &c.,  it  ^'' 

phials  of  those   mixed  gases,  in  the  different  speedily  communicate  to  them  the  power  of  ra- 

parts  of  the  spectrum,  M.  Berard  verified  the  diating  light.     The  brilliant  flame,  exhibited  in 

fuiiner  observations    of   the  chemical    power  tlie   burning  of  charcoal  and   phosphorus,  ^ 
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suits  from  the  ignition  of  the  solid  particles  of 
these  bodies.  At  a  certain  elevation  of  tempe« 
rature,  about  800''  Fahrenheit,  all  solid  boaies 
begin  to  gire  out  light  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  vacuo  by  tiansmitting  voltaic  electri- 
city through  a  metallic  wire. 

Tb«»  mo&t  complete  account  which  we  have  of 
mineral  pbosphoresoence  is  that  recently  given 


by  Dr.  Brewster,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal.  His  method  of  ex- 
amination was  ingenious  and  accurate.  Ue  never 
reduced  the  body  to  powder,  but  placed  a  frag- 
ment of  it  npon  a  thick  mass  of  hot  iron,  or,  in 
delicate  experiments,  introduced  it  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pistol  barrel,  heated  a  little  below 
redness.  The  following  Table  presents  his  results  *. 


Names  of  the  minerab. 

Color  of  the  minerals. 

Color  and  intensity  of  the  light  i 

Fluor  spar, 

Pink, 

Green. 

m              — 

Purple, 

Bluish. 

Bluish-white, 
Yellowish, 

Blue 

Compact  floor, 

AJIUC 

Fine  green. 

Sandy  iluor, 

White, 

White  sparks. 

Calcareous  spar. 

Yellow, 

Yellow. 

m             ' 

Transparent, 

Yellowish, 

( 

Limestone  from  north  of  Ireland, 

Yellowish-red. 

1 

Phosphate  of  lime, 

Pink, 

Yellow. 

1 

Arragonite, 

Dirty  white. 

Reddish-yellow. 

Carbonate  of  barytes. 

W  hitish. 

Pale  white. 

Harmotome, 

Colorless, 

Reddish-vellow. 
Specks  of  light. 

YpIIow 

1 

Dipyre, 

White, 

Grammatite  from  G'entilt, 

X  ClIUW. 

Blniah 

Topaz,  Aberdeenshire, 
,  Brazilian, 

Blti<» 

AJIUI911. 

Yellow, 

Faint  yellowish. 

Npw  HnlUnd 

White, 
Reddish, 

Bluish 

Rubellite, 

Scarlet. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Yellowi^, 

Faint  lisht. 

baiytes, 

Yellow, 
Slate  color. 

Pale  light. 

strontites. 

Bluish, 

A  fragment  shone  pretty  briglit.                              | 

: lead, 

TransparenU 

Faint  and  by  fits. 

1 
1 

Anhydrite, 

Reddish, 

Faint  light 

1 

Sodalite, 

Dark  green, 

Pretty  bright. 

Bitter  spar. 

Yellowish, 

Faint  white. 

Red  silver  ore, 

Red, 

Pretty  bright,  but  flitting. 

Barystrontianite, 

White, 

Faint. 

Arseniate  of  lead, 

Yellowish, 

Bright  white. 

( 

Sphene, 

Yellow, 

Tremolite, 

Whitish, 

Reddbh-yellow. 

Mica, 

Greenish, 

Whitish. 
White  specks. 

from  Waygatz, 

Black, 

Brown, 

Pretty  bright 

Titanium  sand. 

Black, 

Feeble  specks. 
Yellowisn. 

Homstone, 

Gray, 

Table  spar,  Dognatska, 

Whitish, 

Lapis  lazuli, 

Blue, 

Faint 

Spodumene, 

Greenish, 

1'itanite, 

Reddish, 

Extremely  faint 

Cyanite, 

Yellowi!AHwfaite^ 

Bluish. 

Calamine, 

Brown, 

Faint 

Augite, 

Green, 

Pretty  bright. 

Petalite, 

Reddish  tinge, 

Blue  and  very  bright 

Asbestus,  rigid. 

pretty  bright. 

Datholite, 

Transparent, 

Bright 

Corundum, 

Brown, 

Anatase, 

Dark, 

Reddish  yellow. 

Tungstate  of  lime. 

Yellowish-white, 

Brilt,  like  a  burning  coal. 

Quartz, 

Very  faint. 

Amethyst, 

Faint. 

Obsidian, 

Pretty  bright,  dirty  blue. 

Mesotype  from  AnTer^^ne, 

The  phosphorescence  of  thesi 

?   Very  faint. 

Glassy  actinoUte, 

> 

nine  minerals  vras  observed  ii 

1    Little  specks. 
Rather  bright. 

Ruoy  silver. 

the  pistol  barrel. 

Muriate  of  silver. 

1 
1 

Blue. 

1  Carbonate  of  copper, 

Very  faint.                                 j 

1                                                                                                                    SB                                                                          2                         1 

1  Green  telesie,                         J      \ 

PaU  blue,  and  pretty  briglit 

1 
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The  phosphorescence  of  anotase  b  entirely  are  detactied  and  scattered  about  the  tahle  in  i 
different  from  that  of  the  other  minerals.     It    luminous  state. 

appears  suddenly  like  a  flame,  and  is  soon  o?er.        Of  light  endtUd  during  chemical  cAmo,  mk- 

Dr.  Brewster  found,  in  opposition  to  what  Mr.  pendent  of  heat,  or  in  which  noperceptiSe  ktat  a 

Vedgewood  had  stated,  that  exposure  of  green  developed.  The  suhstances  from  which  such 
fluor  spar  to  the  heat  of  a  common  fire  in  a  era-  light  is  emitted  are  principAllj  the  following :~ 
cible,  for  half  an  hour,  entirely  deprived  it  of    Marine  animals,  both  in  a  liTing  state,  and  when 

phosphorescence.      Though  he  placed  one  frag-  deprived  of  life.      As  instances  of  the  first  ma^ 

meut  for  several  days  in  the  beams  of  a  summer  be  mentioned  the  shell-fish  called  pholas,  the 

sun,  and  even  exposed  it  to  the  bright  light  near  medusa  phosphorea,  and  fariooa  other  moUoscc. 

the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  he  could  not  sue-  When  deprived  of  life,  marine  fishes,  in  geuenl, 

ceed  in  obtaining  from  it  the  slightest  indication  seem  to  aoound  with  this  kind  of  li^t.  "Dieileii 

of  phosphorescence.     The  light  emitted  in  com-  of  quadrupeds  also  evolves  light.     In  the  cbs 

bustion  belongs  to  the  same  head.    The  phos-  of  insects  are  many  which  emit  light  very  copi- 

phoric  light  of  minerals  has  the  same  properties  ously,  particularly  several  species  of  folgon,  or 

as  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  according  to  Dr.  lantero-fly;    and  of  lampyris    or  glow-worm; 

Brewster.  also  the  scolopendra  electricm,  and  a  species  of 

Of  light  emitted  from  bodies  in  coniequence  of  crab  called  cancer  fulgens.     Rotten  wood  u 

th§  action  of  extraneous  light. — To  this  section  well  known  to  evolve  light  copiously,  as  well  as 

we  refer  solar  phosphori.     The  most  powerful  peat  earth. 

of  these  is  the  artificial  compound  of  Canton.  If       Dr.  Hulme,  in  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  this 

we  mix  three  parts  of  calcined  oyster  shells  in  light,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactioof 

powder,  with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and,  for  1790,  establishes  the  following  important  pro* 

ramming  the  mixture  into  a  cracible,  ignite  it  positions : — 

for  half  an  hour,  we  shall  find,  that  the  bright        1.  The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  dead  aoi- 

parts  will,  on  exposure  to  the  sunbeam,  or  to  the  mal  substances  Is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree 

common  day-light,  or  to  an  electrical  explosion,  of  putrefaction  in  them,  as  is  commonly  sup- 

ac<)uire  the  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  posed ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  po- 

to  illuminate  the  dial  of  a  watch,  and  make  its  trescence,  the  less  light  is  evolved.    It  would 

figures  legible.     It  will,  indeed,  after  a  while  seem  that  this  element,  endowed  with  pre-emi- 

cease  to  shine ;  but,  if  we  keep  the  powder  in  a  nent  elasticity,  is  the  first  to  escape  from  the 

tvell  corked  phial,  a  new  exposure  to  the  sun-  condensed  state  of  combination  in  which  it  had 

beam   will  restore  the  luminescence.      Oyster  been  imprisoned  by  the  powers  of  life ;  and  is 

shells,  stratified  with  sulphur,  in  a  crucible,  and  followed,  after  some  time,  by  the  relatively  les 

ignited,  yield  a  more  powerful  phosphorescent  elastic  gases,  whose  evolution  constitutes  putie- 

substance  than  the  powder.     It  also  must  be  faction. 

kept  in  a  close  phial.    When  the  electric  dis-       2.  ThisHght  is  a  constituent  chemical  pnncipie 

charge  is  transmitted  along  the  surfaces  of  certain  of  some  bodies,  particularly  of  marine  fisha* 

bodies,  or  a  little  above  them,  a  somewhat  du-  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  a  peculiar 

rable  phosphorescence  is  occasioned,  which  pro-  process,  retained'  and  rendered  permanent  for 

bably  belongs  to  this  division.  some  time.     A  solution  of  one  part  of  sulphate 

ciu^rv*  uv*  11*  of  magnesia  in  eight  of  water  is  the  most  conre' 

SulDtote  of  bwytes  gives  a  bnght  green  l.ght  „i^„j  menstruum* for  extnujting,  retaininB,  »d 

£fr.     5"     .  ?mi-.**J^Tm  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  this  light-    SaipbaK 

Acetate  of  potassa,  BnlUant  green  light         j     J       ,  ^^  ^,  «  ^  ,    '^^ 

Succimcacid,  Do.  more  dumble.  ,ute  of  dilution  with  water.     When  any  of  the 

«21li»-*^  '  Tv!:  k...  .™-.;o-.  •«l»n*  solutions  is  too  concentrated,  the  Ught  dii- 

n  T  '  -.1    •         .-.o..    ^    ^.K        ?t  appears,  but  instandy  bursts  forth  again  fiom 

Rocfc^rystal  gtre.  a  Ught  red.  ""d  then  white.  ^„^  ^^         by'dUution  with  wX  HJ 

R,^^  ?.int  ar^n  ?!i^;  curiousexperimeiltlisfrequenUy  been  made  wiih 

f^Trl.  ...A  ^^l^^^i:t  *•  «8»"  P'^-'ed  fro™  ^Siting.  Common  waW, 

Boracic  acid,  Bnght  green  light.  ^^  ^^^^  fermented  liquori,  acids  even  »«7 

Mr.  Skrimshire  has  given  an  extensive  cata-  dilute,  alkaline  lies,  and  many  other  bodies,  per- 

logue  of  such  substances  in  Nicholson's  Journal  manently    extinguish    this    spontaneous   lign^ 

8vo.,  vols.  XV.  xvi.  and  xix.      He  shows  thai  Boiling  water  destroys  it,  but  congelation  merely 

Canton's  pyrophorus  yields  more  light  by  this  suspends  its  exhibition ;    for  it   reappears  ^ 

treatment  than  any  other  body ;  but  that  almost  liquefaction.    A  gentle  heat  increases  the  vind- 

every  native  mineral,  except  metallic  ores  and  ness  of  the  phenomenon,  but  lessens  its  duzatioo. 

metals,  becomes  more  or  less  luminous  after  the  Vide  Dr.  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary. 
electric  explosion.     A  slate  from  Colly  Weston,       The  inflection  of  light  is  distinct  from  the  p<^' 

Northamptonshire,  which  efiervesced  with  acids,  culiar  properties  of  refraction  and  reflection, both 

gives  a  beautiful  efiect.    When  the  explosion  of  of  which  will  be  fully  examined  under  our  article 

a  jar  is  taken  above  the  centre  of  a  piece  some  on  Optics.  Inflection  was  first  discovered  by  Oti- 

inches  square,  not  only  the  part  above  the  dis-  maldi,  who  made  many  curious  experiments  sod 

charging  rods  is  luminous,  but  the  surface  of  the  observations  relative  to  it ;  but  the  following  e^' 

sbte  appears  bespangled  with  very  minute  bril-  periments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  be  better 

liant  points,  to  some  distance  from  its  centre ;  adapted  than  Grimaldi's  to  explain  the  nature  of 

and,  when  the  points  of  the  dischargers  rest  upon  this  property  of  light.    At  the  distance  of  t^^ 

the  surface  ot  the  slate,  these  minute  spangles  or  three  feet  from  the  window  of  a  darkeoet^ 
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room,  in  which  there  was  a  hole  three-fourths  of    materially  in  its  width;  in  the  violet  it  was  broad- 
en inch  broad,  to  admit  the  light,  he  placed  a    est  and  most  distinct ;  in  the  red  it  was  nar- 
black  sheet  of  pasteboard,  having  in  the  middle    rowest  and  most  confused  ;  and  in  the  interme- 
a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  be-    diate  colors  it  was  of  an  intermediate  degree  of 
hiti<l  tiie  hole  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  inter-    distinctness.     It  was  not  bounded  by  straight, 
cept  a  small  part  of  the  light  which  would  other-    but  by  curvilinear  sides,  which  were  concave 
wise  have  passed  through  the  hole.    The  planes    outwardly.    This  figure  of  the  shadow  was  not 
of  the  pasteboard  and  blade  were  parallel  to  each    owing  to  any  irregularity  in  the  pin,  for  the  same 
other,  and,  when  the  pasteboard  was  removed  to    thing  happened  with  all  sorts  of  bodies  that  were 
such  a  distance  from  the  window  that  all  the    used ;  ana  also  if  the  prism  was  caused  to  revolve 
light  coming  into  the  room  must  pass  through    on  its  axis,  so  that  the  colors  mif^ht  ascend  and 
this  hole  in  the  pasteboard,  he  received  what    descend  on  these  bodies,  still,  wherever  the  red 
came  through  the  hole  on  a  piece  of  paper,  two    fell,  it  made  the  least,  and  the  violet  the  greatest 
or  three  feet  beyond  the  knife,  and  perceived  two    shadow.    In  the  next  place  he  fixed  a  screen, 
streams  of  &int  light  shooting  out  both  ways,    having  in  it  a  large  bole,  on  which  was  a  brass 
from  tlie  beam  of  light  into  the  shadow.    As  the    plate,  pierced  with  a  small  hole  of  i^  of  an  inch 
brightness  of  the  direct  rays  obscured  the  Winter    in  diameter ;  then,  causing  an  assistant  to  move 
light,  by  making  a  hole  in  his  paper  he  let  them    the  prism  slowly  on  its  axis,  he  observed  the 
pass  through,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of   round  image  made  by  the  different  rays  passing 
attending  closely  to  the  two  streams,  which  were    through  the  hole  to  the  paper;  that  made  by  the 
nearly  equal  in  length,  breadth,  and  quantity  of  red  was  greatest ;  by  tne  violet  least ;  and  by 
light.    That  part  which  was  nearest  to  the  sun's    the  intermediate  rays  of  an  intermediate  size, 
direct  light  was  pretty  strong  for  the  space  of   When  he  employed  the  sharp  blade  of  a  knife, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  indi,  decreasing  gradually    so  as  to  produce  the  fringes  mentioned  by  Gri- 
until  it  became  imperceptible ;  and  at  the  edge    maldi  and  Newton,  those  fringes  in  the  red  were 
of  the  knife  it  subtended  an  angle  of  about  \2**    broadest,  and  most  moved  inwards  to  the  sha- 
or  at  most  of  14*^.  Another  knife  was  then  placed    dow,  and  most  dilated  when  the  knife  was  moved 
opposite  to  the  former,  and  he  observea  that,    over  the  hole;  and  the  hole  itself  on  the  paper 
when  the  disunce  of  their  edges  was  about  the    was  more  dilated,  during  the  motion,  when  illu- 
J^  th  part  of  an  inch,  the  stream  divided  in  the    minated  by  the  red,  than  when  illuminated  by 
middle,  and  left  a  shadow  between  the  two  parts,    any  of  the  other  rays,  and  least  of  all  when  illu- 
which  was  so  dark  that  all  the  light  passing  be-    minated  by  the  violet.    From  these,  and  a  great 
tween  the  knives  seemed  to  he  bent  to  each    variety  of  other  experiments,  well  devised,  and 
other;  this  shadow  grew  broader,  till  upon  the    often  repeated  with  the  greatest  care,  be  infers, 
contact  of  the  knives  the  whole   light  disajH    that  the  rays  of  light  are  separable  into  their  pri- 
peared.    He  observed,  also,  fringes  of  different    mitive  colors,  by  inflection,  deflection,  and  re- 
colored  light,  three  made  on  one  side  by  the  edge    flection,  as  well  as  by  refraction;  that  these 
of  one  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  side  by  the    properties  of  the  rays  are  inversely  as  their  re- 
edge  of  the  other.   Grimaldi,  Dr.  Hcoke,  and  all    frangibilities ;  that  is,  those  which  deviate  the 
the  philosophers  who  made  experiments  on  in-    least  by  refraction,  deviate  the  most  by  flection, 
flection  before  the  time  of  Newton,  ascribed  the    and  are  reflected  the  farthest  from  the  perpen- 
broad  shadows,  and  even  the  fringes  which  he    dicular;  and  that  these  different  phenomena  are 
mentions,  to  the  ordinary  refraction  of  the  air;    all  produced  by  the  differences  in  the  magnitude 
hut  the  investigation  upon  which  be  entered,  to    of  the  particles.    He  calculates  that  the  size  of 
discover  their  cause,  afforded  him  satisfactory  evi-    the  red  particles  are  to  those  of  the  violet  as  1375 
dence  to  conclude  that  bodies  have  the  power  of   to  1253.    This  he  extends  to  all  the  other  colors 
acting  upon  light  at  a  distance.  by  similar  calculations,  their  sizes  lying  between 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  exneriments  1275  and  1253 ;  which  are  the  extreme  red  and 
of  Mr.  Brougham  on  this  interesting  subject:  extreme  violet;  the  red  therefore,  according  to 
they  are  detailed  in  the  Transactions  ofthe  Royal  this  hypothesis  is  from  1275  to  1272| ;  the 
Society  for  1796.  He  commenced  by  admitting  orange  from  1272|  to  1270  ;  the  yellow  from 
a  b^m  from  the  sun  into  a  darkened  room,  1270  to  1267;  the  green  from  1267  to  1264; 
through  a  hole  in  a  metal  plate  (fixed  in  the  win-  the  blue  from  1264  to  1260  ;  the  indigo  from 
dow  shutter)  of  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and,  1260  to  1258;  and  the  violet  from  1258  to 
all  other  hght  being  absorbed  by  black  cloth    1 263. 

huni?  before  the  window  in  the  room,  at  the  hole  Dr.  Thomson,  after  enumerating  the  general 
he  placed  a  prism  of  glass,  whose  refracting  angle  properties  of  light,  concludes  thus :  *  such  are 
was  45%  and  which  was  covered  all  over  with  the  properties  of  light  as  far  as  they  have  been 
black  paper,  except  a  small  part  on  each  side,  examined.  They  are  sufficient  to  convince  us 
which  was  free  from  impunties,  and  through  that  it  is  a  body,  and  possesses  many  qualities  in 
which  the  lisht  was  reftacted,  so  as  to  form  a  common  with  other  bodies.  It  is  attracted  by 
distinct  and  liomogeneous  spectrum  on  a  sheet  them,  and  combines  witli  them,  precisely  as  other 
of  paper  at  six  feet  from  the  window.  In  the  bodies  do.  But  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
rays,  at  two  feet  from  the  prism,  he  placed  a  substances,  by  possessing  three  peculiar  proper- 
black  unpolished  pin,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  ties  of  which  they  are  destitute.  The  first  is  the 
diameter,  parallel  to  the  paper,  in  a  vertical  po-  power  which  it  has  of  exciting  in  us  the  sensation 
sition ;  its  shadow  was  formed  in  the  spectrum  of  vision,  by  moving  from  the  object  seen  and 
on  the  paper,  and  had  a  considerable  penumbra,  entering  the  eye.  The  phenomena  of  colors,  and 
especially  in  the  brightest  red.  It  varied  very  the  prismatic  spectrum,  indicate  the  existence  of 
V\)r.  Xir.  3  B 
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seven  different  species  of  light;  but  to  what  (lie 
difference  of  these  species  is  owing  has  not  been 
ascertained.  We  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
component  parts  of  every  one  of  these  species. 
The  second  peculiar  property  of  light  is  the 
prodigious  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  when- 
ever it  is  separated  from  any  body  with  which  it 
was  formeily  combined.  This  velocity  it  ac- 
quires in  a  moment,  and  in  all  cases,  whatever 
the  body  be  from  which  it  separates.  The  third 
and  not  the  least  singular  of  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties, is,  that  its  particles  are  never  found  cohering 
together  so  as  to  form  masses  of  any  sensible 
magnitude.  This  difference  between  light  and 
other  bodies  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  particles  repel  each  other.  This 
seems  to  constitute  the  grand  distinction  between 
light  and  other  bodies.  Its  particles  repel  each 
oUier,  while  the  particles  of  other  bodies  attract 
each  other;  and,  accordingly,  are  found  cohering 
together,  in  masses  of  more  or  less  magnitude.* 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  with 
^e  foUowinff  important  and  practical  problem : 
Count  Rumford  nas  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
light  emitted  by  a  given  portion  of  inflammable 
matter,  in  combustion,  is  proportional  in  some 
high  ratio  to  the  elevation  of  temperature;  and 
that  a  lamp  having  many  wicks  very  near  each 
other,  so  as  mutually  to  increase  their  heat,  burns 
with  infinitely  more  brilliancy  than  the  Argand 
lamps  in  common  use. 

To  measure  the  proportional  intensities  of  two 
or  mor^  lights :  Place  them  a  few  inches  asun- 
der, ana  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  or  yards 
from  a  screen  of  white  paper,  on  a  white  wall. 
On  holding  a  small  cara  near  the  wall,  two  sha- 
dows will  be  projected  on  it,  the  darker  one  by 
the  interception  of  the  brighter  light,  and  the 
lighter  shadow  by  the  interception  of  the  duller 
light  Bring  the  fainter  light  nearer  to  the  card, 
or  remove  the  brighter  one  further  from  it,  till 
both  shadows  acquire  the  same  intensity ;  wliich 
the  eye  can  judge  of  with  great  precision,  parti- 
cularly from  the  conterminous  shadows  at  the 
anji^les.  Measure  now  the  distances  of  the  two 
lights  from  the  wall  or  screen,  square  them,  and 
you  have  the  ratio  of  illumination.    Thus  if  an 

a 

Argand  flame,  and  a  candle,  stand  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet,  and   four  feet,  respectively,  when 
their  shadows  are  equally  deep,  we  have  10*  and 
4',  or  100  and  16,  or  6^  and  1,  for  their  relative 
quantities  of  light. 
LIGHTEN,  V.  fl.  I      Sax.  I15,  li^t.  From  the 
Light'iiiiio,  n.  f.  S  verb  to  Lighten,  above. 
To  flash  with  the  electric  fire  of  the  clouds ;  to 
shine  like  lightning:  lightning,  the  flame,  or  fire, 
which  proceeds  from  the  clouds ;  the  flash  pre- 
ceding thunder. 

He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heavens,  and  his 
lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Job.  xxxvii.  3. 

The  U^htning  that  hgkteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
aftder  heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part. 

Zuke  xvii.  24. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  ;  behold  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

This  dreadful  night, 
That  thunden,  lightem,  opens  graves,  and  roars, 
As  doth  the  lion.  Id. 


Although  I  joy  la  thee, 
1  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  ta-niglkt ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  Ughtning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  tightent. 

Id.      Romeo  amd  JviM. 
Sense  thinks  the  Ugh^ing  bom  befone  the  tknndBi^ 
What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are  1  J>ameu 
Misery  assaiU  riches,  as  lightning  does  the  highest 
towers.  Btirten. 

SalmoneuB,  sufiering  cruel  pains,  I  found. 
For  emulating  Jove ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glittering  blaxe 
Of  pointed  UghtmngM  and  their  forlcy  rays. 

No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame. 

Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came  ; 

Like  travellers  by  Ug^ning  killed* 

It  burst  the  moment  I  beheld.  Gnumiit. 

Through  s|Arkling  spray,  iu  thundering  cla^. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar.       Byro-i» 

LIGHTER,  n.  s.  From  light,  Ugbtening,  to 
make  less  heavy.  A  boat  into  which  ships  are 
lightened  or  unloaded. 

They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  tighun 
for  burthen.  Otnu. 

He  climbed  a  sUanded  lighter's  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  downright. 

Fope. 

LIGHTERMAN,  n.  s.  Lighter  and  man. 
One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatewr  be 
conies  of  the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  will  be 
gainers;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  carmen,  sod 
lightermen.  Ch^- 

LIGHTFOOT    (John),    D.  D.,   a  learned 
English  divine,   born  in  1602,  at   Stoke  upon 
Trent  in  StafTordshire.     Having  finished  his  stu- 
dies at  Morton-green,  Cheshire",  he  went  in  1617 
to  Cambridge.     Here  he  made  an  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek;  but  neg- 
lected the  Hebrew.    His  taste  for  tlie  oriental 
languages  was  not  yet  excited.      As  soon  as  be 
had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  became  assistant  to  a  school  at  Reptoa 
in  Derbyshire.    About  two  years  after  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Norton  under 
Hales  in  Shropshire,  near  Bellaport,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton ;  who,  bemg  his  constant 
hearer,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him 
into  his  house.    This  gentleman,  being  a  V^J^ 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  engaged  Lignt- 
foot  in  that  study;  who  soon  applied  himself  to 
it,  and  made  great  progress.      In  1628  he  wju 
offered  the  living  of  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  which 
he  accepted,  and  having,  when  at  Bellaport, 
formed   an  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of 
William  Crorapton,  esq.,  of  Stonepark,  be  now 
married  her.     But  his  unquenchable  thirst  after 
rabbinical   learning  would   not  suffer  biro  to 
continue  long   in   this    place.     Sion  College 
library,  he  knew  was  well  stocked  with  books 
of  that  knid.    He  therefore  quitted  his  charge  at 
Stone,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Horosef, 
near  London,  where  he  gave  the  public  a  speci- 
men of  his  advancement  in  those  studies,  by  nil 
Eurubhim,  or  Miscellanies  Christian  and  Judai- 
cal,  1 629     He  was  then  only  twenty-  sevec  year* 
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of   age ;  and  appears  to  have  been  well  ac-  A  Liout-Uocjse  is  generally  erected  upon  a 

quainted  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  &thers,  as  cape  or  promontory  on  the  sea^oast,  or  upon 

ivell  as  with  the  classics.    These  first  fmits  of  some  rock  in  die  sea,  and  has  on  its  top  in  tlie 

his    studies  were    dedicated    to  Sir  Rowland  nighttime  a  great  fire,  or  light  formed  by  can- 

Ootton ;  who,  in  1631,  presented  him  to  the  rec-  dies,  which  is  constantly  attended  by  some  care- 

tory  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  applied  ful  person,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 

himself  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  the  study  from  the  land.    It  is  used  to  direct  the  shipping 

of  the  Scriptures.    In  1642  he  was  nominated  a  on  the  coast,  that  might  otherwise  run  ashore,  or 

member  ot  the  memorable  assembly  of  divines  steer  an  improper  course  when  the  daikness  of 

at  Westminster  for  settling  a  new  form  of  eccle-  the  night  and  the  uncertainty  of  currents,  &c., 

siastical  polity.    This  induced  him  to  resign  his  might  render  their  situation  with  regard  to  the 

rectory,  and,  having  obtained  the  presentation  for  shore  extremely  doubtful.      Lamp  lights  are,  on 

a  younger  brother,  he  set  out  for  London  in  many  accounts,  preferable  to  coal  fires  or  can- 

1 642.      He  had  provided  the  chief  materials,  as  dies ;  and  the  effect  of  these  may  be  increased 

Tvell  as  formed  the  plan  of  his  Harmony ;  and  by  placing  them  either  behind  glass  hemispheres, 

he  now  embraced  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  or  before  properly  disposed  glass  or  metal  refiect- 

the  press  in  London,  where  lie  had  not  long  been  o» ;  wbiot  last  method  is  now  generally  adopts 

before  he  was  chosen  uinister  of  St.  Bartholo-  ed. 

inew*s.    In  the  assembly  of  divines  which  met  Liobtniko  is  a  bright  and  vivid  flash  of  fire, 

in  1643,  Mr.  Lightfoot  became  distinguished  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  com- 

for  his  eloquence  in  debate,  and  activity  in  bn-  monly  disappearing  in  an  instant,  sometimes  at- 

siness.      His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  tended  with  clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes 

parliament,  whose  visitors,  having  ejected  Dr.  not. 

William  Spurstow  from  the  mastenhip  of  Ca-  Lightning  was  looked  upon  as  sacred  both 

tlierine  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  substituted  Light-  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  supposed 

foot  in  his  place  in  1653 ;  and  he  was  also  to  be  sent  to  execute  vengeance  on  tlie  earth, 

presented  to  the  living  of  Much-Mundeu,  in  Hence  persons  killed  by  lightning,  being  thought 

Hertfordshire,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  hateful  to  the  gods»  were  buried  by  themselves. 

Ward.    Meanwhile  he  often  preached  before  the  lest  the  ashes  of  other  men  should  be  polluted 

house  of  commonsy  warmly  pressing  the  speedy  by  them.    Some  say  they  were  suffered  to  rot 

settlement  of  the  church  in  the  Presbyterian  form,  where  they  fell  because  it  was  unlawful  for  any 

as  most  agreeable  to  Scripture.    He  was  during  man  to  approoch  the  place.    For  this  reason  the 

this  time  employed  in  publishing  the  several  ground  was  hedged  in  lest  any  person  should  be 

branches  of  his  Harmony;  but  he  met  with  great  polluted  by  it.    All  places  struck  by  lightning 

discouragements  in  that  work,  chiefly  from  that  were  fenced  round,  from  an  opinion  Uiat  Jupiter 

anti-eruditional    spirit    which    prevailed,    and  had  either  fixed  upon  them  the  mark  of  his 

threatened  even  the  destruction  of  the  untversi-  displeasure,  or  that  he  had  thus  chosen  them  as 

ties.    In  1655  be  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-  sacred  to  himself.  The  ground  thus  fenced  about 

chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  chosen  was  called  by  the  Romans  bidental.     Lightning 

that  year,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  was  much  observed  in  augury,  and  was  a  good 

1652,  with  great  applause.    He  executed  the  or  bad  omen,  according  to  the  circumstances  at- 

office  of  vice-chancellor  with  exemplary  dili-  tending  it. 

gence,  and,  at  the  commencement,  supplied  the  In  a  serene  sky,  the  lightning  almost  always  has 

place  of  professor  of  divinity,  then  undisposed  of,  a  kind  of  indistinct  appearance  without  any  deter- 

At  the  same  time  be  was  engaged  with  others  in  minate  form,  like  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  at- 

perfecting  the  Polyglot  Bible,  then  in  the  press,  mosphere  occasioned  by  firing  a  quantity  of  loose 

At  the  Restoration  he  offered  to  resign  the  mas-  gunpowder;  but  when  accompanied  with  thunder 

tership  of  Catherine  Hall ;  but,  as  he  had  acted  it  is  well  defined,  and  has  very  oflen  a  zig-zag 

from  no  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  king  and  go-  form.     Sometimes  it  makes  an  angle,  like  the 

vemment,  a  confirmation  was  granted  htm  from  letter  V,  sometimes  it  has  several  branches,  and 

the  crown,  both  of  the  place  and  of  his  living,  sometimes  it  appears  like  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  as-  But  the  most  formidable  and  destructive  form 

sistants  at  the  conference  upon  the  liturgy,  held  which  lightning  is  ever  known  to  assume  is  that 

in  1661,  but  attended  only  once  or  twice.     He  of  balls  of  fire.    The  motion  of  these  is  very 

died  December  6tb,  1675,  and  was  buried  in.  oflen  easily  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  but,  wherever 

Munden  church.    Dr.  Lightfoot*s  works  were  they  fall,  much  mischief  is  occasioned  by  their 

collected  and  published  first  in  1684,  in  two  bursting,  which  they  always  do  with  a  sudden 

volumes  folio.     The  second  edition  was  printed  explosion  like  that  of   fire  arms.      Sometimes 

in  Amsterdam,  1686,  in  two  volumes  folio,  con-  tii^  will  quietly  run  along,  or  rest  for  a  time 

taining  all  his   Latin  writings,  with  a  Latin  upon  any  thing,  and  then  break  into  several 

translation  of  those  which  he  wrote  in  English,  pieces,  each  of  which  will  explode;  or  the  whole 

At  the  end  of  both  these  editions  there  is  a  list  ball  will  burst  at  once,  and  produce  its  terrible 

of  such  pieces  as  he  left  unfinished.    There  was  effects  in  one  place  only.    The  next  to  this  in  de- 

also  published  a  third  edition  of  his  works,  by  structiveness  is  the  zig-zag  kind  ;  for  that  which 

John  Leusden,  in  Utrecht,  in  1699,  folio.      Mr.  appears  like  indistinct  flashes,  whose  form  cannot 

Strype,  in  1700,  published  another  collection  of  be  observed,  is  never  known  to  do  injury.  The  color 

these  papers,  under  the  title  of  Some  genuine  re-  of  the  lightning  also  indicates  in  some  measure 

mains  ot  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr.  John  its  power  to  do  mischief;  the  palest  and  brightest 

LightfooL  flasiies  being  most  destructive ;  such  as  arc  red, 
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or  of  a  darker  color,  cominonly  doing  less  da-  storm,  but  no  report  was  heard.      A  gratknaa 

mage     Besides  these  kinds  of  lightning,  it  is  who  was  riding  near  the  marshes,  not  §u  from 

not  uncommon  to  see  flashes  unattended  by  any  Lewes,  saw  two  strong  flashes  of  lightoingrunoinj^ 

^port.    These  are  always  of  the  sheet  kind ;  along  the  ground  of  the  marsh,  at  about  nine 

they  happen  very  frequently  in  windy  weather,  o'clock  P.  M.     On  Monday  momiogy  when  the 

when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  likewise,  when  the  sky  servants  went  to  fetch  some  oxea  to  their  wort, 

is  cloudy,  immediately  before  a  fkll  of  rain  or  they  found  a  four  year  old  steer,  standing  up,  to 

'^now.     The  general  reason  of  these  appears  to  appearance  much  burnt,  and  so  weak  as  to  be 

be,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  the  medium  by  which  scarcely  able  to  walk.     The  animal  seemed  to 

vapors  are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere ;  and,  have  been  struck  by  lightning  in  a  very  extraor* 

of  consequence,  every  separation  of  vapor,  whe-  dinary  manner.     Ue  was  of  a   white  and  red 

ther  as  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  must  be  attended  with  color;  the  white  in  large  marks,  beginning  at  tbe 

a  discharge  of  electrical  matter.     The  reason  rump  bone,  and  running  in  various  direchoDs 

why  this  kind  of  lightning  is  never  attended  with  along  both  sides;  the  belly  all  white;  and  the 

any  report  is,  that  there  is  no  particular  object  whole  head  and  horns  white    likewise.     The 

against  which  the  force  of  the  flash  is  directed ;  lightning,  with  vrhich  he  must  have  been  un- 

but  it  dissipates  itself  among  the  innumerable  doubtedly  struck,  fell  upon  the  rump  bone,  which 

conducting  bodies  with  which  the  atmosphere  was  white,  and  distributed  itself  along  the  sides 

always  abounds.    A  flash  of  lightning,  however  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  off  all  the  hair  from 

limited  its  extent  may  appear,  diffuses  its  effects  the  white  marks  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  ribj, 

over  a  great  space  of  atmosphere ;  for,  after  one  but  so  as  to  leave  a  list  of  white  hair,  about  half 

of  these  silent  flashes,  it  is  no  uncommon  thins  an  inch  broad,  all  round  where  it  joined  to  the 

to  observe  the  sky  become  obscure,  though  it  had  red,  and  not  a  single  hair  of  the  red  was  touched, 

been  quite  serene  before ;  or,  if  it  had  been  The  whole  belly  was  unhurt,  bat  the  end  of  the 

cloudy,  to  see  rain  or  snow  begin  to  &11  in  a  very  sheath  of  the  penis  had  the  hair  taken  off ;  it  was 

few  minutes.  also  taken  off  from  the  dewlap ;  the  horns  and 

A  very  surpnsing  propeity  of  lightning,  the  the  curled  hair  on  the  foreheaa  were  uninjured ; 

zig-zag  kind  especially,  when  near,  is  its  seeming  but  the  hair  was  taken  off  from  the  sides  of  the 

omnipresence.     If  two  persons  are  standing  in  face.    The  fermer  anointed  the  ox  with  oil  for  a 

a  room  looking  different  ways,  and  a  loud  clap  fortnight ;   the  animal  was  greatly   reduced  io 

of  thunder  accompanied  with  zig-iag  lightning  flesh,  but  at  length  recovered.     One   veiy  sio- 

happens,  thev  will  both  distinctly  see  the  flash,  gular  effect  of  lightning  is,  that  it  has  been  oh- 

not  only  by  that  indistinct  illumination  of  the  at-  served  to  kill  alternately ;  that  is,  supposing  a 

mosphere  which  is  occasioned  by  fire  of  any  namber  of  people  standing  in  a  line;  uthefiisi 

kind;  but  the  very  form  of  the  lightning  itself,  person  was  killed,  the  second  would  be  safe;  the 

and  every  angle  it  makes  in  its  coarse,  will  be  third  would  be  killed,  and  the  fourth  safe ;  &c 

as  distinctly  perceptible  as  if  both  had  looked  Effects  of  this  kind  are  generally  produced  by 

directly  at  the  cloua  whence  it  proceeded.     If  a  the  most  violent  kind  of  lightning ;  namely,  thit 

person  happened  at  that  time  to  be  looking  on  a  which  appears  in  the  form  of  balls,  which  fre- 

book,  or  otner  object  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  quently  divide  themselves  into  several  parts  be- 

he  would  distinctly  see  the  form  of  the  lightning  (ore  they  strike.  If  one  of  these  parts  of  a  fire-ball 

between  him  and  the  object  at  which  he  looked,  strike  a  man,  another  will  not  strike  the  person  who 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  seldom  similar  to  stands  immediately  close  to  him ;  because  toe 

those  which  accompany  explosions  of  gunpowder  is  always  a  repulsion  between  bodies,  dectiified 

or  inflammable  air.      Upon  one  occasion,  a  tent  the  same  way.      Now,  as  these  parts  into  whieb 

in  a  gentleman*s  garden  was  carried  to  ^e  dis-  the  ball  breaks  have  all  the  same  kind  of  elec- 

tance  of  4000  paces ;  and  a  branch  torn  from  a  tricity,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  for  that  reason 

large  tree,  struck  a  girl  in  the  forehead  at  the  repel  one  another ;  and  this  repulsion  is  sostroo^ 

di^nance  of  forty  paces  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  that  a  person  may  be  interposed  within  the  stroke 

and  killed  her  on  the  spot.    These  terrible  effects  of  two  of  them,  without  oeing  hurt  by  either, 

seem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  prodigious  agita-  Another  singular  effect  of  lightning  is  said  to  have 

tion  in  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  emission  of  taken  place,  when  Julian  the  apostate  ordered 

such  a  vast  quantity  of  lightning  at  once;  or  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt;  when 

perhaps  to  the  agitation  of  the  electric  fluid  those  who  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  aie 

Itself,  which  is  still  more  dangerous  than  any  reported  to  have  had  the  marks  of  crosses  iai- 

concussion    of  the  atmosphere ;    for  thunder-  pressed  upon  their  garments  and  bodies.     T^ 

storms  will   sometimes  produce  most  violent  some  have  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 

whirlwinds.    Instances  are  commonly  occurring  cause  to  which  the  angular  appearance  of  Ught- 

where  lightning,  by  its  own  proper  force,  vAth-  ning  in  the  air  is  owing,  namely,  its  violent  op' 

out  any  assistance  from  those  less  common  agi*  petus  and  velocity,  together  with  the  opposi*><>'^ 

tations  of  the  atmosphere  or  electric  fluid,  has  of  the  atmosphere;  and  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 

thrown  stones  of  immense  weight  to  considerable  count  for  it  on  electrical  principles.     See  Ha^ 

distances;  torn  up  trees  by  the  roots,  broken  burton's  Julian,  where  this  opimon  is  roaiotaioed 

them  in  pieces;  shattered  rocks;  beaten  down  with  eaual  learning  and  acuteness ;  andasioil*' 

houses,  and  set  them  on  fire,  &c.    The  following  feet  (of  crosses  impressed  in  a  thunder  i^^^']^ 

sinfTular  efiect  of  lightning  is  recorded,  in  the  the  bodies  of  several  persons),  which  |^PP^ 

Philosophical  Transactions,  upon  a  pied  bullock,  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  isrelsted. 

'  In  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  28tn  of  August,  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  to  account  for  it  0*7 

1774,  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  tlmnder-  ^  difiicult. 
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The  identity  of  the  electric  matter  and  liglit-  body,  he  may  perhaps  receive  a  slight  spark  from 

fling  is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt.    The  it,  but  not  a  shock  of  any  consequence;  because 

^iflferent  forms  of  the  flashes  are  all  exemplified  there  is  not  a  perfect  communication  by  means 

in  those  of  electrical  sparks,  and  the  subject  of  of  his  body  with  the  place  to  which  the  electric 

tmospherical  electricity  or  lightning  has  been  fire  is  destined.    Hence  we  may  account  for  the 

«iUy  entered  into  under  that  title.     See  £lec-  seemingly  capricious  nature  of  lightning,  butes- 

TAiciTT.  pecially  of  tiiat  kind  which  appears  in  the  form 

Though  the  zig-zag  kind  of  lightning  is  dan-  of  balls.  Sometimes  it  will  strike  tiees,  high 
fl^erous,  yet  the  most  destructive  kind  is  that  bouses,  steeples,  and  towers,  without  touching  cot- 
-which  assumes  the  form  of  balls.  These  are  tages,  men  or  other  animals,  who  are  in  the 
produced  by  an  exceedingly  strong  power  of  neighbourhood.  In  such  cases  people  would  be 
electricity  gradually  accumulated  till  the  resis-  apt  to  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  ot  these  higher 
taoce  of  the  atmosphere  is  no  longer  able  to  con-  objects  preserved  the  others  from  the  stroke ;  but 
fine  it.  In  general,  the  lightning  breaks  out  from  with  little  reason,  since  low  houses,  men  walking 
the  electrified  cloud  by  means  of  the  approach  of  in  the  fields,  cattle,  nay  the  surface  of  the  earth  it- 
some  conducting  substance ;  either  a  cloud,  or  self,  have  all  been  strudc,  while  high  trees  and  stee- 
some  terrestrial  substance :  but  the  fire-balls  seem  pies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  net  been  touched. 
to  be  formed,  not  because  there  is  any  substance  In  like  manner,  fire-balls  have  passed  very  near 
at  ^and  to  attract  the  electric  matter  from  the  certain  persons  without  hurting  them,  while  they 
cloud,  but  because  the  electriciw  is  accumulated  have,  as  it  were,  gone  considerably  out  of  tlieir 
in  such  quantity  that  the  cloud  can  no  longer  way  to  kill  others.  The  reason  of  all  this  is,  that 
contain  it.  Hence  such  balls  fly  off  slowly,  and  in  thunder-storms  there  is  constantly  a  certain 
have  DO  particular  destination.  Their  appear-  zone  of  earth  considerably  under  the  surface, 
ance  indicates  a  prodigious  commotion  and  accu-  which  the  lightning  desires  (if  we  may  use 
mulation  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  vrithout  the  expression)  to  strike,  because  it  hath  an 
a  proportionable  disposition  in  the  earth  to  re-  electricity  opposite  to  that  of  the  lightning  ii- 
ceive  it.  This  disposition,  however,  is  perpetu-  self.  Those  objects,  therefore,  which  form  the 
ally  altered  by  a  thousand  circnmstances,  and  the  most  perfect  conductors  between  the  electrified 
place  which  first  becomes  most  capable  of  ad-  clouds  and  that  zone  of  earth,  will  be  struck 
mitting  electricity  will  certainly  receive  a  fire-  by  the  lightning,  whether  tliey  are  high  or 
ball.    Hence  this  kind  of  lightning  moves  slowly  low. 

backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air  for  a  consider-  The  following  account  of  a  melancholy  acci- 

able  time,  and  tlien  suddenly  fidls  on  one  or  dent  which  happened  near  Coldstream,  on  the 

more  houses  according  to  their  being  more  or  less  Tweed,  is  given  by  Mr.  Brydone,  F.  R.S.,  in  the 

affected  with  an  electriciw  opposite  to  that  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions : — '  The  morning  was 

ball  at  the  time.  It  will  afso  run  along  the  ground,  fine,  with  the  thermometer  at  68°;  but  about 

break  into  several  parts,  and  produce  several  ex-  eleven  A.  M.  the  sky  became  obscured  with  clouds 

fdosions  at  once.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imitate  in  the  south-east ;  and  betwixt  twelve  and  one  a 
ightning  of  this  kind  in  electrical  experioients.  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on.  This 
The  only  cases  m  whicn  it  has  been  done  in  any  storm  was  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
degree  are  those  in  which  Dr.  Priestley  made  Mr.  Brydone  s  house ;  but.  while  our  author  was 
the  explosion  of  a  battery  pass  for  a  considerable  observing  the  progress  of  the  storm,  he  was  sud- 
way  over  the  sur&ce  of  raw  flesh,  water,  &c.,  denly  surprised  with  a  loud  report,  neither  pre- 
and  in  Mr.  Arden's  experiment,  when  a  fire-ball  cedexl  nor  accompanied  by  any  flash  of  lightning;, 
ascended  to  the  top  of  an  electrified  jar,  and  which  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  great  number 
burst  it  with  a  violent  explosion.  In  these  cases,  of  muskets,  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
if,  while  the  electric  flash  passed  over  the  surface  ear  could  scarcely  discriminate  the  sounds.  On 
of  the  flesh,  it  had  been  possible  to  interrupt  the  this  the  thunder  and  lightning  instantly  ceased, 
metallic  circuit  by  taking  away  the  chain,  the  the  clouds  began  to  separate,  and  the  sky  soon  re- 
electric  matter  discharged  from  the  battery  would  covered  its  serenity.  In  a  little  time  Mr.  Brydone 
have  been  precisely  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the  was  informed,  that  a  man  with  two  horses  had 
fire-balls  above  mentioned ;  i.  e.  it  would  have  been  killed ;  and,  on  returning  out  to  the  place, 
been  at  a  loss  for  a  conductor.  The  negative  our  author  found  the  two  horses  lying  on  the  spot 
side  of  the  battery  was  the  place  of  its  destina-  where  they  had  been  first  struck,  and  still  yoked 
tton ;  but  to  that  it  would  not  have  easily  got,  to  the  cart  As  the  body  of'  the  man  who  was 
because  of  the  atmosphere  which  lay  in  its  way,  killed  had  been  carried  off,  Mr.  Brydone  had 
and  the  incapacity  or  the  neighbouring  bodies  to  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  but  was  in- 
receive  it.  But,  whi\,e  the  electric  matter  was  formed  oy  Mr.  Bell,  mhiister  of  Coldstream, 
thus  stationary  for  want  of  a  conductor,  if  any  who  saw  it,  that  the  skin  of  the  right  thigh  was 
person  standing  near,  or  touching  the  negative  much  burnt  and  shrivelled ;  that  there  were 
side  of  the  battery,  presented  a  finger  to  that  many  marks  of  the  same  kind  all  over  the  body, 
seemingly  inoffensive  luspinous  body«  be  would  but  none  on  the  legs :  his  clothes,  particularly 
instantly  be  struck  very  violently:  because,  a  his  shirt,  had  a  strong  smell  of  burning;  and 
free  communication  being  now  made  by  means  there  was  a  zig-zag  line  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
of  his  body,  the  powers  by  which  the  electric  quarter  broad,  extending  from  the  chin  to  the 
fluid  is  impelled  from  one  place  to  another  right  thigh,  and  which  seemed  to  have  followed 
would  instantly  urge  it  upon  him.  But,  if  we  the  direction  of  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat, 
suppose  a  person  who  has  no  communication  The  body  was  buried  in  two  days,  without  any 
with  the  battery  to  present  his  finger  to  the  same  appearance  of  putrefaction.    Mr.  Brydone  was 
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informed,  by  another  person  who  accompanied    and  ihe  marks  of  fusion  were  found  ezacllj  to 
him  that  was  killed,  of  the  particular  circum-    correspond  with  the  centres  of  the  holes,    liiej 
stances.    They  were  both  driving  carts  loaded     had  made  almost  half  a  revolution  afler  die  ex- 
with  cuab;  and  James  Lauder,  the  person  who    plosion;  which  our  author  ascribes  to  the  cait 
was  kil(^,  had  the  charge  of  the  foremost  cart,    oeing  pulled  a  little  forward  by  the  fiill  of  the 
and  was  sitting  on  the  fore  part  of  it     They  had  horses.    Nothing  remarkable  ir^as  observed  on 
crossed  the  Tweed   a  fe^  minutes  before  at  a  the  opposite  part  of  the  wheel.     The  broken 
deep  ford,  and  had  almost  gained  the  highest  ground  had  a  smell  wmethiDg  like  that  of  ether; 
part  of  an  ascent  of  about  sixty- five  or  seventy  die  soil  itself  was  very  dry  and  gravelly.    The 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  when  he  was  catastrophe  was  likewbe  observed   by  a  sheo- 
stunned  with  the  report  above  mentioned,  and  saw  herd,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  or  300  yaros 
his  companion  with  the  horses  and  cart  fall  from  the  spot.    He  said,  that  be  was  looking  at 
down.    On  running  up  to  him,  he  found  him  the  two  carts  going  up  the  bank  when  he  beud 
quite  dead,  with  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  torn  the  report,  and  saw  the  foremost  mas  and  horsn 
in  pieces,  and  a  great  smell  of  burning  about  fall  down;  but  observed  no  lightning,  nor  the 
him.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion  he  was  about  least  appearance  of  fire,  only  1^  saw  the  dssi 
twenty-four  yards  distant  from  Lauder^s  cart,  rise  about  the  place.    There  had  been  several 
and  had  him  fully  in  view  when  he  fell,  but  felt  flashes  of  lightning  before  that  from  the  south- 
no  shock,  neither  did  he  perceive  any  flash  or  east ;  whereas  the  accident  happened   to  the 
appearance  of  fire.    At  the  time  of  the  ezplo-  north-west  of  the  place  where  he  stood.  He  was 
sion  his  horses  turned  round,  and  broke  tlieir  not  sensible  of  any  shock.    Our  author  next 
harness.    The  horses  of  the  first  cart  had  fallen  gives  an  account  of  several  phenomena  whick 
on  their  left  side,  and  their  legs  had  made  a  deep  happened  the  same  day,  and  which  were  evi- 
impression  on  the  dust ;  which,  on  lifting  them  dently  connected  with  the  explosion.  A  shepherd, 
up,  showed  the  exact  form  of  each  leg,  so  that  attending  his  flock  in  the  neighbourhooa,  oh- 
every  principle  of  life  seemed  to  have  been  ex-  served  a  lamb  drop  down ;  and  said,  that  he  felt 
tinguished  at  once,  without  the  least  struggle  or  at  the  same  time  as  if  fire  bad  passed  over  his 
convulsive  motion.    The  hair  was  singed  over  face,  though  the  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder 
the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies,  but  was  most  were  at  a  considerable  distance.     He  ran  up  to 
perceptible  on  their  belly  and  legs.     Their  eyes  the  creature  immediately,  but  fonnd  it   quite 
were  dull  aud  opaque,  as  if  they  had  been  long  dead ;  on  which  he  bled  it  with  his  knife,  and 
dead,  though  Mr.  Brydone  saw  them  in  half  an  the  blood  flowed  freely.  The  earth  was  not  tore 
hour  after  the  accident  happened.    The  joints  up ;  nor  did  he  observe  any  dust  rise,  though  he 
were  all  supple,  and  he  could  not  observe  that  was  only  a  few  yards  distant.    This  happened 
any  of  the  bones  were  broken  or  dissolved,  as  is  about  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  before  Lander  was 
said  to  be  sometimes  the  case  with  those  who  killed,  ana  the  place  was  only  aboat  300  yards 
are  killed  by  lightuing.  The  left  shaft  of  the  cart  distant    About  an  hour  before  the  explosion, 
was  broken,  and  splinters  had  been  thrown  off  in  two  men  standing  in  the  middle  of  theTweed, 
many  places;  particularly  where  the  timber  of  fishing  for  salmon,  were  caueht  in  a  vfoleot 
the  cart  was  connected  by  nails  or  cramps  of  iron,  whirlwind,  which  felt  sultry  and  hot,  and  almost 
Many  pieces  of  the  coals  were  thrown  to  a  con-  prevented  them  from  breathing.  They  could  not 
siderable  distance ;  and  some  of  them  had  the  reach  the  bank  without  much  difficulty  and 
appearance  of  haviug  been  some  time  on  a  fire,  fiatigue;  butthewhirlwindlastedonly  a  very  short 
Lauder's  hat  was  torn  into  innumerable  small  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  perfect  calm.    A 
pieces ;  some   part  of   his  hair  was  strongly  woman,  making  hay  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
united  to  those  which  had  composed  the  crown  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and  called  out  thai 
of  it.    About  four  feet  and  a  half  behind  each  she  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  foot,  and 
wheel  of  the  cart  he  observed  a  circular  hole,  of  could  not  imagine  whence  it  came ;   and  Mr. 
about  twenty   inches  diameter,  the  centre  of  Bell,    the    minister   above    mentioned,  when 
which  was  exactly  in  the  track  of  each  wheel,  walking  in  his  garden,  a  little  before  Aeacddeoc 
The  earth  was  torn  up  as  i*  by  violent  blows  of  happened  to  Lauder,  felt  several  times  a  tremor 
a  pick-axe;   and  the  small  stones  and  dust  were  in  the  ground.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
scattered  on  eacli  side  of  the  road.    The  tracks  facts  by  Brydone  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
of  the  wheels  were  strongly  marked  in  the  dust,  plosion  the  equilibrium  between  the  earth  and 
both  before  and  behind  these  holes,  but  did  not  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  completely 
in  the  smallest  degree  appear  on  the  spots  them-  restored,  as  no  more  thunder  was  heara,  nor 
selves  for  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half.    There  lightning  observed  ;  the  clouds  were  dispelled, 
were  evident  marks  of  fusion  on  the  iron  rings  and  the  atmosphere  resumed  the  most  perfect 
of  the  wheels;  the  surface  of  the  iron,  the  whole  tranquillity;  'But  how  this  vast  quantity  of 
breadth  of  tlie  wheel,  and  for  the  length  of  about  electric  matter,*  says  he,  *  could  be  discharged 
three  inches  was  become  bluish,  had  lost  its  from  ^e  one  element  to  the  other,  without  an/ 
polish  and  smoothness,  and  was  formed  into  appearance  of  fire,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  examine, 
drops  which   projected   sensibly,  and    had    a  I'rom  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  the  earth 
roundish  form ;  but  the  wood  did  ^not  appear  had  acquired  a  great  superabundance  of  eleetn- 
any  way  injured  by  the  heat  which  the  iron  cal  matter,  which  was  every  where  endeavouring 
must  have  received.  To  determine  whether  these  to  fly  off  into  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  it  might 
Mere  made  by  the  explosion  which  had  torn  up  be  accounted  for  from  the  excessive  dryness  of 
the  ground,  the  cart  was  pushed  back  on  the  the  ground,  and  for  many  months  the  almost 
same  tracks  which  it  had  described  on  the  road ;  total  want  of  rain,  which  is  probably  the  agent 
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that  natute  employs  in  preiienriiig  Uie  equilU  raised,  and  very  red.    Impressions  of  the  same 
brium  between  the  tw(^  elements/  nature  were  seen  across  the  arms ;  and  attested. 
The  following  account  of  a  similar  accident  as  well  as  the  rupture  of  the  clothes,  the  zig-iaff 
VFhich  occurred  in  May,  1821,  from  Schweigger's  progress  of  the  lightning,  which  had   passed 
Journal,  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  alternately  from  the  right  side  of  the  younger 
mode  of  action  of  this  formidable  meteor.    As  brother  to  the  left  side  of  the  elder.    It  fixed 
t^iro  carts  were  proceeding  in  a  hollow  way,  upon  tlie  latter,  on  meeting  with  some  pieces  of 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  wood,  they  were  metal  that  were  in  his  waistcoat  pocket :  here  it 
successively  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt.     In  the  raised  the  skin  upon  a  space  about  the  size  of 
first  cart  were  seated  the  two  brothers  Teele,  the  the  hand.     After  this  it  descended  upon  tiie  left 
one  aged  thirty-three  years,  the  other  twenty-  part  of  the  region  of  the  pubis,  and  traversed 
uine :  in  the  second,  Mr.  Teele  the  nephew,  a  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  the  ham  and  calf 
young  man  of  twenty,  and  Mr.  Decker.    The  of  the  leg.    A  piece  of  steel,  which  the  younger 
lightning  struck  successively  the  horse  of  the  first  of  the  brothers  carried  in  his  fob,  led  the  light- 
cart,  the  two  brothers,  Mr.  Decker,  and  his  ning  to  the  region  of  the  groin,  where  a  space  of 
companion,  the  latter  of  whom  did  not  survive  the  size  of  the  piece  was  deprived  of  the  skin, 
the  accident.    The  horse  was  killed  upon  the  and  afiected  witn  a  deep  wound.    The  breadth 
spot ;  the  skin  of  the  belly  was  torn  in  all  the  of  the  mark  left  by  the  lightning  upon  the  difier- 
lower  part ;  the  mouth  left  open ;  and  the  teeth  ent  parts  of  the  body  was  in  genenl  two  inches ; 
blackened.  It  struck  the  younger  Teele,  passing  the  wounds  were  more  extended  and  deeper  at 
through  his  umbrella,  which  was  thrown  to  a  the  intersections  of  this  mark ;  several  of  them 
distance  of  twenty-four  paces  from  the  cart;  the  were  very  painful,  and  suppurated  abundantly, 
cart  itself  was  perforated  vrith  a  hole  of  half  a  The  skin  had  been  rolled,  in  close  folds,  to  the 
foot  in  diameter.   The  body,  on  being  carried  to  right  and  left,  by  tlie  rapid  passage  of  the  light- 
the  nearest  village,  was  put  into  a  tepid  bath,  ning.  The  wounds  did  not  bleed ;  and  all  need- 
and  rubbed;  blood  flowed  from  the  nose,  the  ful  to  be  done  was  to  provide  for  the  reno- 
raouth,  and  ears,  but  no  sign  of  life  appeared,  vation  of  the  skin  destroyed.     In  a  word,  there 
The  mouth  and  nose  were  blackened ;  tne  skin  was  no  indication  of  any  lesion  of  organs  by  fire 
and  muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands,  which  were  or  heat;  but  the  efiect  produced  might  be  com- 
both  employed  in  holding  the  shaft  of  the  um-  pared  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  ball 
brella,  w»re  furrowed  to  the  bone;  the  sleeves  grazes  the  sur&ce  of  a  limb, 
of  the  coat  and  shirt  were  torn ;  but  the  lesions        Dr.  Tile^ius,  having  assisted  at  the  two  first 
of  the  skin  were  not  of  the  nature  of  tumors  or  dressings,  had  all  the  leisure  necessary  for  care- 
scars,  such  as'  are  produced  by  the  application  fully  examining  the  form  and  nature  of  the* 
of  red-hot  iron :  the  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  hurts ;  he  even  took  a  sketch  of  them,  which 
been  raised  by  a  very  quick  rubbing.    In  the  accompanies  his  memoir, 
same  manner,  the  clothes  bore  no  marks  of       The  brothers  Teele,  after  having  perfectly 
burning,  but  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  torn  by  recovered  themselves,  were  afiected  with  violent 
the  rapid  passage  of  a  sharp  point  Mr.  Decker,  nausea,  and  vomited  repeatedly,  when  some 
who  was  in  the  same  cart,  received,  at  the  same  cups  of    ea  were  given  them  to  drink ;  they 
instant,  so  violent  a  blow  in  the  lower  belly  that  threw  up  a  little  blood  at  first,  as  had  happened 
he  was  precipitated  from  the  cart,  and  remained  o  the  one  who  had  been  killed.    Notwitbstand- 
senseless  for  half  an  hour.    When  he  was  un-  ing  the  great  extent  of  their  wounds,  and  their 
dressed,  the  place  in  which  he  had  felt  the  shock  being  besides  of  a  robust  habit,  they  had  |no 
was  of  a  bright  red  color,  but  without  any  open  fever.    The  elder  was  perfectly  deaf  on  the  day 
wound.    He  was  by  this  time  in  a  condition  for  of  the  accident ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  he 
continuing  his  journey.  recovered  his  hearing  to  a  certain  degree.    No 
The  two  brothers  Teele  had  suffered  consider-  trace  of  paralysis  made  its  appearance  in  the 
able  damage  from  the  lightning ;  they,  however,  limbs  struck  by  the  lightning ;  the  wounds  were 
quickly  recovered,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  cicatrised  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 
But  it  will  be  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to        Dr.  Tilesius    having   seen  Dr.  Bauer,  the 
follow  the  progress  of  the  electric  fluid  over  the  physician  of  the  brothers  Teele,  a  year  after  the 
different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  to  observe  thf  accident  (which   took    place    in   May  1821), 
nature  of  the  wounds  which  resulted.    They  received  from  him  the  following  information, 
were  sitting  by  the  side  of  one  another  when  The  elder  has  remained  somewhat  dull  of  hear- 
struck.    The  lightning  first  hit  the  head  of  the  ing,  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  season, 
elder ;  it  tore  to  pieces  the  velvet  cap  which  he  He  experiences  a  marked  disposition  to  sleep, 
had  on,  grazed  the  temporal  bone  an  inch  above  and    would   often    remain  twenty-four    hours 
the  left  ear,  and  then  behind  the  ear;  after  together  asleep,  were  he  not  wakened.    The 
which,  slightly  raising  the  skin,  it  descended  younger  has  latterly  had  an  inflammatory  fever. 
upon  the  neck,  traversed  the  back  part  obliquely.  He  is  subject  to  a  periodical  weakness  or  state 
and  ascended  towards  the  ri^t  ear;  here  it  of  relaxation,  which  was  before  unknown  to  him. 
scratched  the  inner  part  of  the  ear,  near  the  In  general,  it  lias  had  a  much  greater  influence 
tragus  and  antihelix ;  it  then  fell  upon  the  right  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  two  brothen' 
shoulder,  passed  beneath  the  chin,  over  the  right  than  might  have  been  presumed  from  the  vigor 
breast  and  arm ;  and,  returning  to  the  back,  de-  of   their  constitution.     The  cicatrices  of   the 
scended  along   the  vertebral  column    to    the  wounds  now  present,  in  several  places,  the  ap- 
sacram.    In  tiiiis  latter  part  of  the  coucse  of  the  pearanoe  of  the  turns  of  a  screw, 
lightning  the  skin  was  not  cut,  but  only  a  little        Profescrir  I*ict(»t,  of  Geneva,  communicated  to 
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the  Helretic  Society  an  account  of  a  singular  him  a  field  mlrsbal  of  that  empire,  and  gareliiii 

eflfeci  produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  the  an  estate  in  the  Criinea4  In   17B8  Joseph  II. 

3rd  or  July,  1824.    The  house  had  no  condac-  made  him  general  of  artillery,  and  sent  hini  to 

tors,  but  its  roof  was  covered  with  white  iron,  assist  prince  Potemkin  at  the  siege  of  Oloakow; 

and  had  bars  of  the  same  metal  communicating  he  also  divided  with  Landohn  the  glory  of  taking 

with  the  ground.    The  stroke  of  lightning  did  no  Belgrade.    The  death  of  Joseph  II.  terminated 

damage  to  the  house,  but  the  lightning  p<^orated  his  military  career.    Fiancis  XI.  in  1806  made 

a  piece  of  white  iron  with  two  holes,  of  an  inch  him  a  field  marshal,  and  he  was  often  oonsolted 

in  diameter,  and  five  inches  distant;  and,  what  on  public  affairs.    He  died  in  1814.     Hepab- 

^ras  very  remarkable,  the  bars  at  the  edges  of  the  lished  a  collection  of  his  writings  in  30  vols, 

noles  were  in  opposite  directions.    Hence,  as  i2mo.  in  1807;  andsubsequently  Vie  du  Prince 

Professor  Pictet  remarks,  it  appears  to  follow,  Eugene  de  Savoie,  ^crite  par  loi-ni^me;  and 

either  that  the  electric  fluid  had  passed  through  Lettres  et  Pensto  du  Marechal  Prince  de  Ligtse, 

the  white  iron,  forming  one  hole,  and,  af^  both  which  were  translated  into    £ngiish.    Hii 

moving  five  inches  along  it,  had  penetrated  it  posthumous  works  were  publbhed  in  1817  in  6 

again  in  an  opposite  direction ;  or  mat  two  cur-  vols.  8vo. 

rents  of  electric  fluid  had  moved  simultaneously  Lignb,  a  town  of  the  Netherlandb,  in  the  de- 

in  opposite  directions,  and  at  the  distance  of  partment  of  Gemappes,  and   late    province  of 

live  mches  from  each  other.  Austrian  Hainault,  on  the  Dender,  twelve  mila 

The  mineralogists  of  Philipothal,  East  Prussia,  north-west  of  Mens,  and  twenty  north  of  Valen- 

have  availed  themselves  of  tne  force  of  lightning  ciennes. 

to  shiver  or  blast  the  rock  instead  of  gunpowder.  LIG'NEOUS,  adf.    Fr.  Ugnemx  ;  Lat.  Hgftett, 

For  tbb  purpose  an  iron-rod,  similar  to  a  con-  Wooden :  made  of,  or  resembling,  wood, 

ductor,  is  fixed  in  the  work  that  is  intended  to  it  ihould  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  noH 

be  blasted ;    when  the  occurrence  of  the  first  of  rad  rotes ;  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  Sg- 

thunder-storm  generally   conveys  the    electric  neout  nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itseli 

fluid  down  the  rod  in  such  quantity  as  to  split  it  Bacon's  NaiwnU  Hiit^. 

into  several  pieces*  without  displacing  it.     See  Ten  thousand    seeds  of  the  plant   hart's>toog« 

Electricitt,  Atmospeebic.  hardly  make  the  balk  of  a  pepper-corn :    now  the 

LIGHT-ROOM,  a  small  apartment  enclosed  coven,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  pareocfaj- 

with  glass  windows,  near  the  magazine  of  a  ship  nious  and  U^emu  part  of  both,  and  the  fibrasof  those 

of  war.     It  is  used  to  contain  the  lights  by  which  P»rts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a  hundnd 

the  gunner  and  his  assisUnts  are  enabled  to  fill  ^»«««i  nullionB  of  foraied  atoms,  Imt  how  inaD/ 

the   cartridges  with    powder  to  be  ready   for  nM>»  ^  <»niw>t  define.                                  Grtm. 

action.  LIONET,   among    goldsmiths,    a    longito- 

LIGUTS,  n.  s.    From  light,  not  heavy ;  so  dinal  hollow  iron  mould,  made   for  receiving 

called  from  their  lightness  in  proportion  to  their  melted  masses  of  gold  or  silver.     It  has  a  large 

bulk.    The  lungs ;  the  organs  of  breathing  in  hollow  for  the  former,  and  a  small  one  for  the 

animals.  latter.    See  Ingot.    This  word  is  by  some  de- 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  Ughit,  a  part  as  rived  from  lignum,  wood ;  ingots  of  gold  and 

of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp  disease,  silver  havinff  been  probably  at  first  thrown  into 

Hayward,  lignets   made  of  hollow  hard  wood,   till  their 

LION  AC  (Joseph  Adrian  de),  a  French  eccle-  r^pid  consumption  by  the  melted   metal  bad 

stastic,  Horn  at  Poictiers,  who  published  several  shown  the  necessity  of  making  them  of  nx»e 

works,  pt»-ticularly  Letters  to  an  American,  con-  durable  stuff.    They  are  now  made  of  iron,  and 

cerning  Buffon's  Natural  History.     He  died  in  ^^  ^Iso  called  ingots. 

Rome  in  1762.  LIGNICENSIS  Terra,  in  the  materia . me- 

LIGN-ALOES,  n.  f.  "Ui,  lignumalocz.  Aloes  ^"^  *  ^^^  yellow  bole  dug  in  many  pwjjof 

^ood.  uermany,  particularly  about  Emeric  ,in  Wesi- 

The'  values  spiead  forth  as  gardens  by  the  river's  P***!^?' SV^^'J???  *"  astringent  complaints, 

side,  as  the  trees  of  iigtialoet  which  the  Loid  hath  LIGNIERE,   or    Ligkieres,     a    town   Ot 

planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  water.  France,  in  the  department    of  Cher,  and  Iste 

livmb.  xxiv.  6.  province  of  Berry,  with   a  castle :   twenty-fwir 

The  wofttl  teris  that  thei  leten  fal  miles  south  of  Bourges,  and  thirteen  and  a  half 

As  bitter  werein,  out  of  teris  kinde,  south-east  of  Issoudon.     Long.  2**  24'  £ ,  i^*- 

For  peine,  as  is  Ugnealoes  or  gal.  46°  47'  N. 

Chameer.  TroUuM  and  CrmUU.  LlGNUM  ViTJE.     See  GuaiacuM. 

LIGNE  (Charles  Joseph,  prince  de),  was  bom  LIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

at  Brussels  in  1735,  ofan  ancient  Flemish  family,  of  the  Meuse,  and  late  duchy  of  Bar,  with  a 

He  entered  the  army  of  his  country  in  1752,  and  castle  on  the  Omey,  nine  miles  south-east  of 

made  his  first  campaign  as  captain  in  1757.    He  Bar  le  Due,  and  125  south-east  of  Paris.    Long. 

was  made  a  colonel  for  his  gallantry  at  Hoch-  5**  25'  E.,  lat.  48°  39*  N. 

kirchen ;  and  was  a  major-general  at  the  acces-  LIGON,   a  sea-port  of  Siam,  in   Malacca 

sion  of  Joseph  II.    In  1771  he  became  a  pro-  capital  of  a  territoiy  so  named,  wiit»  a  m  ir^i-^^'*- 

pnetor  of  a  regiment  of  infimtry,  and  added  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  w 

greatly  to  his  military  reputation  in  the  war  re-  the  east  coast.    Long.  100®  5'  E.,  lat  7*  40*  N. 

lating  to  the  succession  of  Bavaria  in  1778,  when  LIGUEIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depafi- 

he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Laudohn.  roent  of  Indre  and  Loire,  nine  miles  south-west 

Going  in  1782  on  a  mission  to  Russia,  he  became  of  Loches,  and  twenty-one  south-east  of  To«^* 

a  favorite  with  Catharine  II.,  who  nominated  Long.  0**  52' E.,  lat  47**  3*  N. 
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UGUEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  boiled  as   fg]eeiiS|   by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

mcnt  of  Dordogoe,  nine  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Pe-  Hebrides.    The  root  is  reckoned  a  good  carmi- 

rigueux.  .  native.    Both  these  species  are  hardy,  and  easily 

L.IGULATED,  among  botanists,  an  appeUa>  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  or  autumn. 
tion  given  to  such  floscules  as  have  a  straight  end        LIGUSTRUM,  privet,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

turned  downwards,  with  three  indentures,  but  the   monogynia  oroer,  and    diandria  class  of 

not  separated  into  segments.  plants;    natural    order    forty-fourth,  sepiariae  : 

The  LIGURE,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  was  the  cor.  quadnfid ;  berry  tetraspermous.    There  are 

first  stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high  priest's  four  species. 

breast-plate,  and  had  the  name  of  Gad  inscribed        L.  sempervirens,  the  evergreen  privet,  is  a 

on  it.    Exod.  xxviii.  19.    It  is  said  to  have  been  hardy  plant,  rising  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 

spotted  like  the  ounce.    Some  suppose  it  to  be  adorned  with  oblong  entire  leaves  and  spikes  of 

the  jacinth.  iniundibuliform  oblong  white  flowers,  succeeded 

LIGURIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  by  black  berries.    It  is  easily  propagated  by 

of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter-  seed,  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings,  and  is  used  for 

ranean  Sea;  on  the  north  by  the  Appennine  making  hedges.    With  the  addition  of  alum, 

mountains,  on  the  west  by  part  of  Transalpine  the  berries  are  said  to  dye  wool  and  silk  of  a 

Gaul,  and  on  the  east  by  Etniria.  good  durable  green ;  for  which  purpose  they 

LIGURIANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Li-  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  npe.    The 

guria.    There  is  a  great  disagreement  among  leaves  are  bitter  and  slightly  astringent.    Oxen, 

critics   concerning  their  origin,   though   most  goats,  and  sheep,  eat  the  plant ;  horses  refuse  it. 

Sax.  lie; 
Sw.  like; 
Goth,  and 


grobably  they  were  descended  from  the  Gauls.  LIKE,  adj.y  adv^  n.  $„v,  a.  &  v.  n.^ 

ome  carry  up  their  origin  as  far  as  the  &bulous  LiKf'x.iBOOD,  n.  t. 

heroes  of  antiquity;  while  others  trace  them  Like'ness, 

from  the  Ltgyes,  a  people  mentioned  by  Hero-  Like'lt,  adj.  &  ado,  \Be\g.fyk; 


dotus  as   attending  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  Li'kek,  v.  a. 

against  Greece.     They  are  by  some  ancient  Like'ness,  n.  t. 

geographers  placed  in  Colchis,  by  others  in  Lisf'wiSE,  (ufo. 

All^nia.    According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Li'kivo,  adj.  &  n.  f. 


TeutlydL 
Similar; 
equal;  of 
the   same 


Ligurians  led  a  very  wretched  life ;  their  country  quality  or  quantity ;  resembling ;  hence  probable 
being  entirely  overgrown   with  vroods,  which  credible :  as  an  adverb,  in  the  same  manner,  or 
they  were  obliged  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  in  in  a  befitting  manner :  like  and  likely  are  both 
order   to   cultivate    their   land,  which,  being  used  also  for  probably;  credibly:  such  as  may 
naturally  barren,  made  but  very  poor  returns  reasonably  be  thought  or  expected.    It  is  often, 
for  all  their  labor.    They  were  much  addicted  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  not  easy  to  determine 
to  hunting ;  and,  by  a  life  of  continual  exercise  whether  like  is  used  as  an  adverb  or  adjective, 
and  labor,  became  very  strong.    The  women  are  To  like  is  to  choose ;  prefer ;  approve ;  please ; 
said  to  have  been  almost  as  strong  as  the  men,  or  be  pleased  with  (taking  o^  before  the  object), 
and  to  have  borne  an  equal  share  in  all  laborious  but  both  these  last  are  obsolete  senses :  likeli- 
enterprises.    They  were,  however,  subdued  by  hood  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  used  for  show ; 
the  Romans  about  A.  A.  C.  211.  appearance;  resemblance:  it  now  signifies  pro- 
LIGUSTICUM,  in  botany,  lovage,  a  genus  of  baoility ;  verisimilitude :  to  liken  is,  to  exhibit 
the  digynia  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants;  or  represent  as  resembling;  compare:  likeness, 
natural  order  forty-fifth,  umbellatse.    The  fruit  similarity ;  resemblance ;  counteipart :  likewise, 
is  oblong,  and  quinquesulcated  on  each  side ;  in    like   manner :  liking,  in    good   condition ; 
the  florets  are  equal ;  the  petals  involuted  or  plump :  pleasure  or  delight  in ;  plumpness ;  in- 
rolled  inwards  and  entire.    There  are  fourteen  clination ;  state  of  trial  or  approval, 
speciw :  the  most  remarkable  are,  ^hat  euer  thingia  he  doith.  the  son  doith  in  lyl 
-    1.  L.  levisticum,  the  common  lovage,  a  native  nianer  the  thingis.                           WiOif.  Jon.  v. 
of  the  Appennine  mountoins  in  Italy.    It  has  a  g,    j^     ,^^^^8  of  lustc.  moie  than  of  God. 
thick,  fleshy,  deeply  penetiaUng  perennial  root,  hauynge  lickerum  of  pitee.  but  denyynge  the  vertue 
crowned  by  very  large,  many-parted,  radical  of  it.                                             Id.  2  Tymo.  iii. 
leaves,  with  broad  lobes,  having  incisions  at  top.  He  shall  dwell  where  it  Uketh  him  best, 
upright,  strong  channelled  stalks,  branching  six  Dnu, 
or  seven  feet  high,  and  all  the  branches  termi-  Be  strongs  and  quit  yourselves  liks  men. 
nated  by  yellow  flowers  in  large  umbels.    The  I  *'■'*•  »▼•  9- 
root  agrees  nearly  in  quality  with  that  of  ange-  Their  young  ones  are  in  good  Ukku ;  thejr  grow 
fica:  the  principal  difference  is,  that  the  lovage  op  '"th  com.                                    Job  "J"- *• 
root  has  a  stronger  smell,  and  somewhat  less  .^f^  "  »  ^*?'f' P*^^  ^"^  ^^^*^'  ~  ^*  ^ 
pungent  taste,  ac^mpanied  with  a  more  durable  Ftieth  them  that  fear  lum.               Pmimcm.\Z. 
sweetness,  the  seeds  being  rather  warmer  than  He  is  ttto  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no  inore 
the  TOOL  oread.                                       Jert$mah  xzxvm*  9, 

A   T     G«^t;«..».  ;-  •  ««»:-« *»r  c^^*ion<i    o««i  J«»o»  "id  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one 

2.  L.  SCO  icum  is  a  native  of  ScotUnd,  and  ^      ^^^^  .,.      ^  ^    j  ^^j^^^  wiU  teU  you 

grows  near  the  sea.    It  has  a  thickish,  fleshy,  y^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

penetrating,  perennial  root,  crowned  by  large  '                     ''                           ^^^^  xxi.  24. 

doublv  trifoliated  leaves,  with  broad,  short,  in-  Conformity  with  them  is  only  then  a  disgrace, 

dented  lobes,  upright  round  stalks,  half  a  yard  when  either  we  follow  them  in  that  they  think  or  do 

hij;fa,  terminated  by  small  yellow  umbels.    The  amiss,  or  follow  fliem  generallv  in  that  they  do, 

leaves  are  sometimes  eaten  raw  as  a  sallad,  or  without  other  reason  than  only  the  iiking  we  have  to 
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the  pBttern  of  their  example .  which  liking  doth  inti* 
mate  a  more  universal  approbation  of  them  than  is 
allowable.  Hooker. 

That  way  we  ate  contented  to  prove,  which  being 
thawone  in  itself  is  notwithstanding  now,  by  reason 
of  common  imbecility,  the  fitter  and  U/Ulier  to  be 
brooked.  Id. 

Of  any  thing  more  than  of  God  they  could  not  by 
waj  means  10^,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew 
besides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  ^th* 
out  dependency  upon  God.  id, 

The  roan  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  il- 
lustrious ancestors,  is  lUm  a  potatoe — the  only  good 
belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. 

Sh*  r.  (hmrhirif. 
The  joyous  nymphs  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet. 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament. 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.  SptHMtr. 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  lone  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye. 
Or  Uds  be  laid  on  thing  that  Uked  him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Speruer,  Faerie  Qumiu. 

Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  Ukhng  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mold  t  Id. 

The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  cheerfulness  itAe 
^  this  resolution,  that  they  thought  two  days  a  long 
aelay.  Knollet. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in,  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

SkaJufeore, 
I  /i/.«  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded. 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied.       W. 

I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye  ; 
That  UkedyhMl  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  likintf  to  the  name  of  love.         /d. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 

By  any  likelihood  he  shewed  to-day  t 

— That  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended.        Id. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could 
neither  believe  nor  misdoubt. 

Id.  All's  Well  that  Bndi  Well. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men ;  I  would  have 
you  served  with  the  best.  Id.  Henry  I V. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  him  to  a 
singing  man  of  Windsor.  Id. 

Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  lihenest  of 
your  grace;  for  trouble,  b«ing  gone,  comfort  should 
remain.  Shaktpeare. 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and  black 
darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  reprobation. 

Raleigh. 

Report,  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  another 
in  my  ship,  had  tike  to  have  been  my  utter  overthrow. 

Id. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  expe- 
riment would  have  been  effectual.  Baem. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty,  it 
liked  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease. 

Id. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles  the 
Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather.  U. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and  is 
like  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price  of 
our  land  in  England.  Aiotes. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  bear  away  a  lamb  in  her  ta- 
lons, yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was 
hold  entangled.  Hayward. 

The  likeliett  things  always  succeed  not. 

Bp.  HaU. 


to  help. 


tbem   to 


jd. 


One  offers,  and  in  ofiering  makpg  a  stay 
Another  foiward  sets,  and  dotb  no  more  : 
A  third  the  like.  nanieCs  CicU  War. 

.  H<i{>ton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  qiaarteis,  that  he 
might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  puxsue  his  p«r> 
pose.  ClarttuUm. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  n&ade  it  appear  that 
he  liked  the  design.  Id. 

For  no  falshood  can  enaune 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but 
Of  force  to  its  own  /iAenesi. 
His  desire 
By  conversation  with  his 
Or  solace  his  defects.        Id, 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes 
God  and  Messiah. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tonpue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  ?  or  to  what  thin^ 
lAken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  hft 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power. 
Both  in  respect  to  the  generality  of  men,  who  bv 
them  were  warned,  and  by  such 
from  incurring  the  like  miachielii. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  UhHjf  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.         OlamviBe. 

Though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  he  did,  ret  they 
liked  him  that  did  the  evil.  iidney. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  Wdng,  and  from 
likiiig  to  lovii^.  JU. 

These  young  companions  make  themselTes  beUeve 
they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely  beauty.  Id. 

Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malictons  and  re- 
vengeful 1 1s  this  to  be  ftAe-minded  with  Christ,  who 
was  meek  and  lowly  1  TsUoUm. 

They  roared  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  taged : 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  hcoetofore 
Had  seen  the  like  lie  murtlieied  on  the  shore. 

Waller. 

Two  likes  may  be  mistaken.  L'Estraage. 

His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name, 
I  low  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same. 

JhydeH*s 
Beasts  can  like^  but  not  distinguish  too. 

Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know. 

Drydea. 

The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  labouring  roooii. 
By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down  ; 
Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere. 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here.  ^« 

IIp  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  perfecdy 
at  liberty,  because  ne  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  bs 
best  likes.  Uek. 

What  will  be  my  confusion,  when  he  sees  me 
Neglected,  and  forsaken  like  himself.  Philip' 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before.  Sjnvt. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  likittg  of  sin  in  others, 
but  by  first  practi^mg  it  himself.  Seidh. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture, 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  otner  world  ought  to 
be  ;  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability,  or  Ukdi' 
hood  of  danger,  should  be  provided  against.        /<'• 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
the  evangelists,  which  were  not  completed  till  afttf 
their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so  whtit 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Addison  tm  the  Christian  Religion. 
Full  fifteen  thousand  Insty  fsllows 
With  fire  and  sword  the  fort  maintain ; 
Each  was  a  Hercules,  you  tell  us. 
Yet  out  they  marched  like  common 
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Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  coald  speak,  of  some  forfeited  estates.    Yet,  after  this,  he  at* 

Indeed,  mamma,  1  do  not  know  ye ;  tacked  the  protector's  goveroment ;  became  chief 

Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake  ?  of  the  levellers ;    and  was  twice  tried  for  high 

I  took  you  for  your  Ukeneu  Cloe.  Id,  treason,  but  acquitted  by  the  juries.    After  thia 

We  like  OUT  present  circumstances  well,  and  dream  j,g  ^^^^  ^  Eltham,  where  he  joined  the  Quaken  i 

of  no  change.  AtUrbury.  ^^  ^-^  ^        ^  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^  thirty-nine. 

Thus,  in  all  IMUu^.^oM  it  be  with  »  ^be  tme  j,     ^  J^^    ^   ^^^       4000persoos^     Hi, 

who  should  have  a  vuwt  from  the  other  world :  the  v^..    ,  p^i^,*  «•-  «  «.o;^-_«.«JLi   i«  r^^ 

first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off.  as  new  diversions  ^~|^«  Robert  was  a  major-geneml  m  Crom- 

*«**™o  ^«  Id  well  s  army.     He  wrote  his  Chnstian  Man  a 

come  on.  '»•  m  .  ,    .     ^%«»    ^*  j  •    -i         • 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum,  Trial,  m  ,1637,  4to.,  and  many  sinular  pieces 

coagulates  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.   Spirit  of  sea-salt  while  in  prison. 

makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  liketcite,        LILIUM,  the  lily,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

but  with  some  difierent  phenomena.  monogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants; 

Arinithnot  on  Alimenu.  natural  order  tenth,  coronarie :  coa.  hezapeta- 

If  the  fluid  be  supposed  to  consut  of  heterogeneous  loQg  and  cam|)anulated,  with  a  longitudinal  nee* 

particles,  we  cannot  conceive  how  those  disstmUar  tariferous  line  or  furrow :  caps,  connected  by 

parts  can  have  a  tike  situation.  BtmUy.  ^^^^  cancellated  hairs.  There  are  many  species. 

She  d  study  to  reform  the  men,  ^jj  buibous-rooted,  herbaceous,  floweiy  peren- 

Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more  ^^  ^.         j^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

To  women  than  they  had  before ;  2!!*u-  u    *      •  uIj     -.iTi  i™  T 

ThU  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike.  ^^  H^^  garnished  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 

Since  every  being  loves  ito  like.  Swift,  terminated  by  clusters  of  large,  bell-shaped,  hex- 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him.  looks  Uker  an  apetalous  flowers  of  exceeding  great  beauty,  of 

universal  art  than  a  distinct  logick.  Baker.  white,  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  and  yellow 

A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate.  colors.    All  the  species  are  propagated  by  sow* 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest;  ing  the  seeds;  and,  if  care  is  taken  to  preserve 

Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great  these  seeds  from  good  flowers,  very  beautiful  va- 

Are  likewise  truly  blest.  Bwrru.  riet.es  are  often  produced.    The  manner  of  sow- 

A  man  to  whom  sculpture  is  new,  sees  a  barber's  j^g  ^jj^^    -^^  ^  follows:    Some  square  boxes 

block,  or  some  ordinary  piece  of  statuary ;  he  is  un-  ^^^^^^  ^  procured,  about  six  inches  deep,  wiUi 

mediatdy  struck  »»d  P^^' ^;*«f.  »^^  holes  boreS  in  the  bottoms  to  let  out  the  wet ; 

^^l;^T^^,k::.'::''J^^  ^-  must  be  mied   wuh   fr^h,  light    sandy 

defects.  Burke  on  the  Sublime.  «?arth  ;  and  the  seeds  sown  upon  them  pretty  thick 

By  these,  and  the  like  arguments,  the  spiritual  man  >"  the  beginning  of  August,  and  covered  over 

may  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  good  men  in  their  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  sifted  earth  of 

causeless  dejections.  Foley.  the  same  kind.    They  should  then  be  placed 

Moments  like  to  these  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun ;  and,  if 

Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities.  Byrm,  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  must  be  watered  at 

So  when  destruction  lurits  unseen.  times,  and  the  weeds  carefoUy  picked  out.     In 

Which  men.  like  mice,  may  share,  October  the  boxes  are  to  be  removed  to  a  place 

May  some  kind  aneel  clear  thy  path.  ^^eie  they  may  have  as  much  sun  as  possible. 

And  break  the  hidden  snare.  Barbauld.  ^^^  ^  J^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  nWth-east 

LIL'ACH,  n.  s,     Fr.   liiat ;  Span.  liia.     A  winds.     In  spring  the  young  plants  will  appear, 

shrub.  and  the  boxes  are  then  removed  into  their  former 

The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lUaeh  tree.  situation.     In  August  the  smallest  roots  are  to  be 

Baem.  emptied  out  of  these  boxes,  strewed  over,  a  bed 

LiLACu,  or  Lilac.    See  Syringa.  of  light  earth,  and  covered  with  about  half  an 

LILBURNE  (John),  an  enthusiastic  English  inch  depth  of  the  same  earth  sifted  over  them, 

republican,  bom  in  16t8,  and  descended  of  an  Here  they  must  be  watered,  shaded  at  times,  and 

ancient  family  in  Durham.     He  was  brought  up  defended  from  the  severity  of  winter  by  a  slight 

a  clothier,  but  he  gave  up  business  in  1636,  and  covering  of  straw  in  the  hardest  weather.    In 

became  assistant  to  Dr.  Bastwtck,  in  whose  suf-  February  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  clear- 

ferings  he  shared.     In  1636  he  went  over  to  ed,  and  a  little  light  earth  sifted  over  it.     When 

Holland  to  get  Bastwick's  Merry  Liturgy  print-  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  earth  should  be  a  lit- 

ed;  and  on  his  return,  in  1637,  was  tyrannically  tie  stirred  over  the  roots ;  and  in  the  month  of 

punished  by  the  star-chamber  court ;  being  put  September  following  some  mote  earth  sifted  on. 

in  the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  In  the  September  of  the  following  year  the  roots 

and  loaded    with  heavy  irons,  for  publishing  must  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they 

pamphlets,  reflecting  on  the  church  of  England  are  to  remain,  and  set  at  the  distance  of  eight 

and  its  bishops,  particularly    Prynne's    News  inches ;  the  roots  being  placed  four  inches  below 

from  Ipswich.    In  1641  he  was  released  by  the  the  surfiice:    this  should  be  done  in  moist  wea- 

long  parliament;   and  from  that  period  made  ther.-     They  will  now  lequire  the  same  care  as 

himself  formidable  to  all  partie.i,  by  his  bold  as-  in  the  preceding  winters ;  and,  the  second  year 

piriiig  genius.    He  signalized  himself  in   the  after  they  are  transplanted,  the  strongest  roots 

parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  was  made  a  will  begin  to  flower.    The  fine  ones  should  then 

major  in  1643,  and  a  colonel  in  1644.     He  was  be  removed  at  the  proper  season  into  flowerbeds, 

nt  one  time  the  secret  friend  and  confidant  of  and  planted  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 

v'roniwell,  and  at  another  his  avowed  enemy  and  that  they  may  flower  strong.    The  roots  of  the 

:i(cii$er;  so  that,  in  1650,  Cromwell  found  it  his  white  lily  are  emollient,  maturating,  and  greatly 

>:iicrcst  to  silence  liin   by  a  grant  of  £3000  out  suppurative.    They  are  used  externally  in  cata* 
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plasms  (or  these  purposes.  The  common  form  powder  blue,  soap,  and  ropes.  TTiere  are  mmj 
of  applying  them  is  boiled  and  bruised ;  but  distilleries  of  brandy  from  com  ;  salt  and  sogv 
some  prefer  roasting  them  till  tender,  and  then  refining  houses;  oil  mills;  bleaching  giDunds; 
beating  them  to  a  paste  with  oil,  in  which  form  starch,  paper,  glass  and  porcelain  manHfactories; 
they  are  said  to  be  excellent  against  bums.  Ge^  and  mnning  and  currying  yards.  It  has  likewise 
nurd  recommends  them  internally  against  drop-  a  royal  iactoiy  for  the  refining  of  saltpetre,  zd4 
sies.  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are   more  than  200 

L.  Kamtschatense,  or  Kamtschatka  lily,  called  wind-mills  for  the  preparation  of  oil.  It  carries 
there  saranne,  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linens,  thread,  fiai, 
of  the  Kamtschatkans.  Its  roots  are  gathered  by  lace,  spu n  cotton,  combed  wool,  com ,  oils,  tobacco, 
the  women  in  August,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  madder,  endive,  cofi*ee,  colonial  produce,  spices, 
up  for  use :  they  are  the  best  bread  of  the  coun-  wines,  brandy,  hollands,&c.  Among  its  public 
try ;  and  after  being  baked  are  reduced  to  pow-  buildings  and  institutions  may  be  mentioned, 
der,  and  serve  instead  of  flour  in  soups  and  se-  the  public  library,  containing  18,000  rolumes, 
yeral  dishes.  They  are  sometimes  washed,  and  the  museum  of  pictures,  the  citadel,  the  arsenal, 
eaten  as  potatoes;  are  extremely  nourishing  and  the  dep6t  of  arms,  the  town  hall,  the  infirmary, 
have  a  pleasant  bitterish  taste.  The  natives  ofien  the  circus,  the  markets,  and  the  botanical  gar- 
paiboil  and  beat  them  up  vrith  several  sorts  of  den.  It  is  168  miles  north  of  Paris,  fifty^evcn 
berries,  so  as  to  form  a  very  agreeable  confection,  south-east  of  Dunkirk,  fifty-seven  nocth-west  oi 
Providentially  it  is  a  universal  plant  there,  and  Mons,  seventy-five  VV.  S.  W.  of  Brussels,  tweo- 
all  the  grounds  bloom  with  its  flower  during  the  ty-four  north  of  Douay,  and  thirty-three  N.  N.  £. 
season.     Anotlier  remarkable  circumstance  is,    of  Arras. 

that  while  fish  are  scarce  the  saranne  is  plentiful;        LILLERS,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depait- 
and  when  it  is  scarce  the  rivers  abound  with  fishi     meot  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  ci-devant  pro- 

A  species  of  mouse  saves  the  Kamtschatkan  wo-  vince  of  Artois  ;  ceded  to  France    by  Spain  at 

men  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    The  saranne  forms  the   peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when   its  fortifics- 

part  of  their  winter  provisions;  they  not  only  tions  were  demolished.    It  is  seated  on   the 
gather  them  in  the  proper  season,  and  lay  them     Naves,  six  miles  north-west  of  Bethune   and 

jp  in  their  magazines,  but  bring  them  out  in  seventeenof  Arras.  Lone.  2^35' £.,lat.50°  30*  N- 
sunny  weather  to  dry  them,  lest  they  should        LILLO  (George),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 

spoil.    The  natives  search  for  their  hoards,  but  born  in  London  in  1693.    He  was  a  jeweller  by 

leave  part  for  the  owners,  being  unwilling  to  suf-  profession,  and  followed  his  business  for  many 

fer  such  useftil  caterers  to  perish.  years  in   that  neighbourhood   with    reputation. 

LILLE,  a  large,  handsome,  and  strong  town  His  George  Barnwell,  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Arden 

of  France,  in  the  department  ofthe  north  (French  of  Feversham,  are  all  planned  on  common  and 

Flanders)  and  the  chief  place  of  a  prefecture,  well  known    stories ;   yet  they  have   periiaps 

It  is  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  oftener  drawn  tears  firom  an  audience  than  more 

same  name,  being  a  post  town,  containing  64,291  pompous  tragedies.    He  died  in  1737,  in  the 

inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fer-  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     His  works  weie 

tile  country,  on  the  canal  which  connects  the  published,  with  his  Life,  in  2  vols  12mo.,by  Mr. 

river  Sens^e  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  Moyenne-  T.  Davis. 

Deule,  which  crosses  it,  and  is  navigable.     Sur-        LILLY,  or  Ltlly  (John),  a  dramatic  poet, 
rounded  by  immense  fortifications,  and  defended  bom  in  Kent,  about  1553,  and  educated  in  Mag- 
by  a  citadel,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Vauban ;  dalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
it  is  regarded  as  the  finest  remaining  specimen  of  A.  B.  in  1573,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1575. 
of  his  skill  in  Europe.    The  streets  are  broad.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
clean,  and  airy,  the  houses  well  built,  the  squares  thence  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted 
spacious  and  regular,  and  the  public  edifices  of  with  some  of  queen   Elizabeth's  courtiers,  by 
sinfs^lar  beauty.  whom  he  was  caressed  as  a  poet  and  a  wit,  and 
It  was  founded  inl009,  by  Baudouin  IV.  earl  on  particular  festivals  the  queen  honored  bis 
of  Flanders ;  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the  dramatic  pieces  with  her  presence.    He  wrote 
Fair  in  1396,  after  a  siege  of  three  months;  and  nine  plays,  but  his  first  publication,  printed  in 
was  retaken  by  Guy  earl  of  Flanders  in  1302.  1580,  was  a  romance,  which  was  called  Ea- 
The  protestants  attempted  in  vain  to  surprise  it  phues,  and  which  was  universally  read  and  ad- 
in  1581,  and  in  1645  the  French  were  equally  mired.    'Lilly  was,* says  Oldys,  *  a  man  of  great 
'unsuccessful.    Being  taken  from  the  Spaniards  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  app/i- 
on  the  27th  of  April  1667,  and  retaken  by  the  cation,  and  uncommon  eloquence;  but  he  ran 
allies  in  1708,  after  a  very  long  and  obstinate  into  a  vast  excess  of  allusion.'    When  or  wherf 
<iie<^e,  it  was  yielded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  he  died  is  not  known.  Wood  says  he  was  liring 
Utrecht.    The  Austrians  bombarded  it  from  the  in  1597,  when  his  last  comedy  was  published. 
29th  of  September  to  the  6th  of  October  1792 ;  After   attending  the  court  of  queen  Elisabeth 
but  the  garrison,  aided  by  the  courage  of  the  in-  thirteen  years,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  as 
habitants,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege.    The  an  author,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  petition- 
manufactures  consist  of  unbleached  and  bleach-  ing  the  queen  for  support  in  hb  old  age.    His 
ed  coarse  linen,  ticking,  calicoes,  table  linen,  two  letters  to  her  majesty  on  that  subject  are  pre- 
handkerchiefs,  and  printed  cottons.    It  has  also  served  in  MS 

factories  for  thread, tor  sewing  and  lace-making;        Lilly  (William),  a  noted  English  astrolog^^ 

cloths,  camlets,  waggoners' frocks,  wool-combing,  bom  in  Leicestershire  in  1602.    He  arrived  in 

lace-making,  stay-laces  cotton  yam,  white  lead,  Loudon  in  1620.  ard  lived  four  year 9  as  a  set- 
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▼ant  to  a  mantua-maker ;  after  which  he  eoWred 
into  the  service  of  Mr.  Wright,  master  of  the 
Salters'  Company,  who  not  being  able  to  write, 
JLilly  kept  his  books.      In  1627,  his  master 
dying,  he  married  the  widow,  with  a  fortune  of 
JtlOOO.    Being  now  his  own  master,  he  followed 
the  puritanical  preachers ;  and,  turning  his  mind 
to  judicial  astrology,  became  pupil  to  one  Evans, 
a  Welsh  parson,  in  that  pretended  art    He  was 
the  author  of  The  Book  of  Fortune ;  Meriinus 
Anglicus  junior;  The  Supernatural  Sight;  and 
The  White  King's  Prophecy.    In  him  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  general  superstition  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament ;  for  the  king  consulted  this 
astrologer  to  know  in  what  quarter  he  should 
conceal  himself,  if  he  could  escape  from  Hamp- 
ton Court;  and  general  Fair&x,  on  the  other 
side,  sent  for  him  to  ask,  whether  Grod  was  with 
them  and  their  cause?    In  1648  he  published 
his  Treatise  of  the  three  Suns  seen  the  preceding 
winter ;  and  also  an  astrological  judgment  upon 
a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars.    This  year 
the  council  of  state  gave  him  £50,  and  a  pension 
of  £100  per  annum,  which  he  received  ibr  two 
years,  and  then  resigned  on  some  disgust    In 
June  1660  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  order 
of  the  parliament,  by  whom  he  was  examined 
concerning  the  person  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
Charles  I.     The  same  year  he  sued  out  his  par- 
don under  the  great  seal  of  England.     The 
plague  raging  in  London,  he  removed  with  his 
nunily  to  his  estate  at  Hersham ;  and  in  October 
1666  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  concerning  the  fire  of  London, 
which  happened  in  September  that  year.     After 
this  he  studied  physic,  and,  b^  means  of  Mr. 
Ashmole,  obtained  from  archbishop  Sheldon  a 
license  to  practise  it.  He  adopted  for  his  son,  by 
the  name  of  Merlin  junior,  one  Henr^  Coley,  a 
tailor,  and  gave  him  the  property  of  his  almanac 
after  it  had  been  printed  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
died  in  1681,  of  a  dead  palsy,    Mr.  Ashmole 
erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  church 
of  Walton  upon  Thames.    His  Observations  on 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late  King  of  Eng- 
land, if  we  overlook  the  astrolosrical  nonsense, 
may  be  read  vrith  as  much  satisfaction  as  more 
celebrated  histories,  Lilly  being  not  only  well  in- 
formed, but  strictly  impartial.    This  work,  with 
the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  Ashmole,  vrritten  by  them- 
selves, were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1774, 
by  Mr.  Burman. 

LILT,  n.  f.  '\     ta.Ulilium.    A  flower: 

Lil'ied,  ati^.  >lilied,    abounding   with 

Lil'tlivered,  od^'. 3  lilies:  lilylivered,  white- 
livered  ;  cowardly. 

Biholde  ye  the  liHet  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wereo. 
thei  traveilen  not  neither  spynnen. 

Wiclif.     Matt,  vi. 

I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Uty  of  the  vallevi. 

Cant.  ii.  i. 
O  nibi  cunde  rose,  and  white  as  the  lyiy. 

Clarified  chrystal  of  woridly  portraiture ! 

O  courfin  figure,  resplendent  with  glory. 

Game  of  beauti  i  o  carbnncle  shinioff  pure! 

Yoar  faiieness  ezoeedstb  *Jie  craft  of  nature. 

Chaueer*s  BaUides, 

Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity ! 
No  friends !  no  hope !  do  ki:  dred  weep  for  me  ! 


Almost  no  grave  allowed  me !  Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish.  Shahtpaan. 

A  base,  Uijflivered,  action-taking  knave. 

id.  King  Lmr, 
Arnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old  man, 
by  his  rieht  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  his  right 
paw  a  red  lUtf,  or  flower-de-luce. 

Peaekam  on  Drawing. 
Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandv  Ladon's  Ulied  banks.  MiUon. 

IMy  of  the  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  into 
the  ground.  Mortimer' t  Huibandry, 

Take  but  the  humblest  tily  of  the  field  ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield. 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  he  shown, 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son. 
Arrayed  in  all  nil  robes,  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

Prior. 
For  her  the  Klitt  hang  their  heads,  and  die.    Id. 
There  tra  thirty-two  species  of  this  plant,  inclad- 
ing  white  HUm,  orange  UUet,  red  lUigi,  and  martagons 
of  various  sorts.  Milter. 

Now  blooms  the  hiy  by  the  bank. 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae.  Bmnu. 

What  toeneii  of  glory  rise 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes ! 
Young  Zephyrs  wave  their  wanton  wings, 
And  melody  celestial  rings : 
Along  the  Uiied  lawn  the  nymphs  advance, 
FlusMd  with  love's  bloom,  ana  range  the  sprightly 

dance.  ieatiie. 

And  her  dead  drooped  as  when  the  Uly  lies 
O'eicharged  with  rain.  Byron, 

To  be  enfolded  to  this  desolate  heart — 
A  blighted  liiy  on  its  icy  bed — 
Nay,  look  not  up,  'tis  thus  I  would  behold  thee. 

Matttrtn. 

Lily,  in  botany.  See  Lxuuu,  and  Amaryil- 

LIS. 

Lily,  Hyacinth.    See  Scilla. 

Lily  op  the  Valley.    See  Con  valla  ai  a. 

LILYB^UM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  seated  on  the  most  westerly  cape  of  Sicily, 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, on  their  expulsion  from  Motya  by  Diony- 
sius  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  It  sustained  three  sieges ; 
one  by  Dionysius,  another  by  Pyrrhus  kinf?  of 
Epirus,  and  the  third  by  the  Romans.  The  first 
two  failed  in  their  attempts,  but  the  Romans 
made  themselves  masters  of  it,  though  with  no 
small  difficulty.  No  remains  of  this  once  stately 
city  are  now  to  be  seen,  except  some  aqueducts 
and  temples ;  though  it  was  standing  in  Strabo*B 
time. 

LI  LYE  (William),  the  grammarian,  was  bom 
in  1466  at  Oldham  in  Hampshire  ;  and  in  1486 
was  admitted  a  semi-commoner  of  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  he  left  the  university,  and  travelled  to  Je- 
rusalem. Returning  thence,  he  continued  five 
years  in  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  the  Greek, 
several  learned  men  having  retired  thither  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople.  From  Rhodes  he 
travelled  to  Rome ;  where  he  improved  himself 
in  the  learned  languages,  under  Sulpitius  and  P. 
Sabinus.  He  then  returned  to  London,  where 
for  sometime  he  taught  a  private  grammar-school, 
bein^  the  first  per!>on,   it  is  said,    who  taught 
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Greek  in  this  metropolis.    In  1510,  when  Dr.  of  the  community.    The  plapa,  or  great  square, 

Colet  foiinUed  St.  VbuVs  school,  Lilye  was  ap-  is  said  to  be  500  feet  above  the    Pacific,  the 

pointed  the  tirst  master ;  at  which  time  he  was  cabildo  occupies  one  side.    It  is  a  build  log  voy 

married  and  had  many  children.     In  this  em-  much  in  the  Chinese  style,  and   in  front  of  it  ii 

ployment  he  had  labored  twelve  years,  when  the  cathedral,  a  yery  handsome  pile.    The  hch» 

oeing  seized  by  the  plague,  which  then  raeed  in  which  have  been  lavished  at  various  times  upon 

London,  he  died  in  February  1523,  and  was  the  interior  of  this  edifice  are    scarcely  to  be 

buried  m  St.  Paul's.     He  had  the  character  of  an  credited  any  where,  says  Mr.  Caldcleugfa,  but  in 

excellent  grammarian,  and  a  successful  teacher,  a  city  which  once  paved  a  street  ivith  inguts  of 

His  principal  work  is  Brevissima  Institutio,  seu  silver  to  do  honor  to  a  new  viceroy.    The  ba)u^ 

ratio  Grammatices  Cognoscends ;  London,  1513,  trades  surrounding  the  great  altar^  and  the  pipes 

very  often  reprinted,  and  commonly  called  Lilye's  of  the  organ,  were  of  silver.     It  may  be  roei>- 

Grammar.    The  English  rudiments  were  written  tioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  abundance  of  siWer 

by  Dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St.  PauVs ;  and  the  pre-  ornaments,  that  tfiree  weeks  prior  to  my  amval 

face  to  tlie  first  edition  by  cardinad  Wolsey.  The  a  ton  and  a  half  of  silver  was    taken  from  the 

Latin  syntax  was  chiefiy  the  work  of  Erasmus,  various  churches,  without  being  missed,  to  meet 

The  rest  was  written  by  Lilye.     See   Ward's  the  exigencies  of  the  state.' 
preface    to   his  edition   of    Lilye*s    Grammar,        This  writer  notices  the  church  of  San  Pedn> 

1733.  as  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  and  the  small 

LIMA,  a  province  of  Peru,  boundea  on  the  church  built  by  Pizarro,  which  has  never  been 
north  by  Truxillo,  east  by  Tarma  and  Guanca-  totally  ruined  by  the  earthquakes,  and  which  is 
velica,  west  by  the  Pacific,  and  south  hj  Are-  situate  abajo  de  la  puente.    Of  the  Tnonastk  es- 
quipa.     Its  principal  districts  are  lima  Proper,  tablishments,  whicn  are  very  numerous  and  c-f 
Chancay,,  Huarachiri,  Cantaj  Canete,  lea,  Pisco,  singular  extent  and  splendor,  the  convent  of  tiie 
and  Nasca.     Rain  is  seldom  or  never  known  to  Franciscans  seems  most  worthy  of  attention.    It 
h\\  on  the  west  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  is  calculated  to  cover  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
which  runs  along  its  eastern  side ;  and  on  the  city.    The  usual  number  of  its  inmates  is  onU 
sea  coast  the  climate  is  intensely  warm,  but  to-  however    about  160.    Other  public    buildings 
wards  the  interior  it  becomes  milder  and  more  worthy  of  notice  are  the  palace   of  the  arch- 
salubrious.    The  wealth  of  the  province  greatly  bishop,  the  mint,  the  famous  palace  of  tfce  inqai- 
consists  in  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Tarma,  sition,  and  a  noble  establishment   for  retired 
which  are  worked  by  proprietors  in  Lima;  but  secular  clergymen,  adjoining  the  church  ai  San 
agriculture  is  not  neglected,  and  the  new  and  Pedro.    The  former  college  of  the  Jetuits  U 
more  liberal  institutions  of  South  America  are  converted  into  a  foundling  hospital.     On  the 
no  where  more  highly  appreciated.  right  bank  of  the  river  a  late  v.ceroy  laid  out 

Lima  (or  in  the  Indian  language  Riroai),  the  large  sums  in  forming  a  public  walk  called  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  and  of  Peru,  has  Paseo  d*Agua ;  at  the  termination  of  it  the  boU* 
also  been  called  by  way  of  eminence  Ciudad  ring  is  seen.    Another  object  which  strangers 
de  los  Reyes,  or  the  City  of  Kings,  and  was  are  directed  to  visit  is  the  Pantheon,  or  burial 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Francisco    Pizarro,  place  of  a  part  of  the  city.    It  is  surrounded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  and  divided  by  walls  with  niches  for  the  recep- 
stands  in  the  valley  of  Rimai  and  on  the  river  tion  of  the  dead.    The  funeral  serv^ice  is  per- 
of  that  name,  both  called  after  the  name  of  an  formed  in  the  church  which  adjoins, 
idol,  who  was  here  said  to  afford  auricular  re-        Several  years  ago  a  municipal  regulation  wa5 
sponses  to  his  votaries,  the  word  Rimai  signifying  published  to  prevent  the  towers  of  the  churches 
to  speak.  Over  the  river,  which  when  not  flooded  oeing  constructed  of  any  other  materials  than 
is  small,  is  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  having  at  one  wood  and  painted  canvas,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
end  a  gate  which  forms  an  entrance  into  the  city  horrors  which  occurred  during  earthquakes :  lat- 
hy the  grand  square.    The  form  of  the  city  is  terly  they  have  been  built  of  clay,  which  in 
triangular ;  the  base,  or  longest  side,  extending  time  takes  the  hardness  of  stone.    For  the  same 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  being  about  1920  reason  the  houses  have  rarely  an  upper  story, 
toises,  or  exactly  two-thirds  of   a  league,   in  when  they  have,  an  overhanging  woooen  balcony 
length.     Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south,  is  attached  to  the  %vindows :  they  are  all  con- 
that  is,  from  the  bridge  to  the  angle  opposite  to  structed  of  unbumt  bricks,  witii  a  court  and 
the  base,  is  1080  toises,  or  two-fifths  of  a  league,  garden  in  the  rear.    The  walls  of  the  court  and 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  gateway  are  covered  with  fresco  paintings ;  and 
thirty-four  bastions,  without  platforms  or  embra-  when  there  is  a  dead  wall  in  front  it  is  oflen 
sure ;  the  intention  of  it  being  merely  to  er.cfose  decorated   in  the  same   way.    The  rooms  are 
the  city  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  In-  gaudily  adorned  with  ^old  and  silver,  and  the 
dians.     It  has,  in  its  whole  circumference, seveh  floors   are  generally  tiled;  an  estrada  or  l^n£ 
gates  and  three  posterns.    On  the  other  side  of  narrow  sofa  fills  u^  one  side,  before  which  \^  ^ 
the  river  is  a  suburb  called  St.  Lazaro.  piece  of  carpet.    The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  are 

The  pavement  of  the  streets,  which  are  all  perfectly  flat,  and  are  merely  composed  of  ^^ 

built  at  right  angles,  Is  formed  of  small  rounded  and  plaster. 

stones  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  ex-        Mr.  Caldcleugh,  who  was  here  in  1818,  sup* 

tremely  fatiguing  to  walk  over;  all  those  in  the  plies  us  with  the  following  lively  picture  of  the 

direction  of  east  and  west  have  a  small  stream  manner  of  the  inhabitants:    'The  nobility  and 

of  water  running  down  them.    The  suburb  al-  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  appeared  to  live  in 

luded  to  is  inhabited  by  the  less  respectable  part  some  ityle,  and  drove  about  in  their  ca!e<^^' 
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richly  gilt,  and  drawn  by  one  hone  at  a  foot  may  be  seen  occasionally  with  an  old  saya  tha 
pace.     The  streets   were  at  all  times  full   of  does  not  fit  them,  which  belonged  to  their  mis- 
monks,  the  whole  number  of  whom  in  the  city  tress.     An   Englishman,  who  arrived  at  Lima 
is  computed  at  nearly  1100.    They  still  preserve  during  my  stay  thei%,  observed  a  remarkably  fine 
that  custom  of  begging  which,  until  a  few  years  figure  in  the  street,  and  determined  to  find  out 
ago,  distinguished  the  cloistered  inhabitants  of  her  abode.  ,  He  followed  her  down  several  streets, 
Kurope,  and  proved  so  annoying  to  travellers,  and  as  she  entered  her  house  she  threw  back  her 
Latterly  the  viceroy,  finding  the  army  in  want  of  manto,  and  to  his  great  regret  he  discovered  a 
recruits,  threw  every  difficulty  in  the   way  of  black  foce.    I  am  informed  that  the  ladies  wear 
professing.    The  influence  of  religion  is  con-  daring  the  warm  months,  under  ^the  saya  and 
siderable ;  one  order,  that  of  Buena  Muerte,  is  manto,   merely  a  shif^  finely  ornamented  with 
distinguished  by  the  black  gown  and  large  red  lace,  and  a  neckerchief.    The  ladies,  when  con- 
cross  on  the  left  arm.    As  these  friars  have  the  cealed  in  thb  dress,  are  termed  tapadas,  and  the 
{>eciiliar  privilege  of  attending  persons  in  their  appearance  of  so  many  in  the  streets  is  not  a 
ast  moments,  they  are  mounted  on  mules,  and  litile  extraordinary. 

are  seen  at  all  times  galloping  about  the  city  and        '  In  the  house  the  costume  partakes  more  of 
running  a  race  with  deam.     The  convents  for  the  ordinary  fashion  of  Spain  than  of  France, 
women  consist   of  fourteen,  with   a   rental  of  The  hair  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  a  black 
not  less  than  150,000  dollars.     Independently  veil  is  thrown  back  on  the  head.    The  manners 
of  these  are  sevpral  establishments  of  Beatas  of  the  ladies  are  extremely  agreeable,  and  they 
(soeurs  de  la  charitd)  and  of  Casas  de  Exercicio,  are  as  kind  and  attentive  to  foreigners  as  the 
where  ladies,  leaving  their  families,  shut  them-  Spanish  women  every  where  show  themselves, 
selves  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  in  In  their  persons  they  are  extremely  cleanly,  taking 
ord^r  to  submit  themselves  to  a  stricter  discipline  the  cold  bath  several  times,  a  day,  although  it 
in  fasting  and  prayer  than  they  can  observe  in  most  be  stated  that  they  smoke  a  little,   and 
their  own  houses.  occasionally  take  snuff.     They  get  rid  of  the 
'  As  a  university  has  existed  in  Lima  since  unpleasantness  which  attends  the  former  opera- 
the  year  1551  (the  most  ancient  consequently  of  tion  by  chewing  paper.    It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  New  World),  as  well  as  many  other  estab-  them  to  smoke  a  little  at  the  theatre,  but  they 
lishments  for   learning,  besides  many   private  always  choose  small  cigars,  and,  placing  their  &n 
schools ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  before  them,  retire  to  the  back  of  the  box.    This 
Spaniards  sent  to  Lima  were  always  of  a  better  custom  may  be  therefore  considered  on  the  wane, 
class  and  more  educated  than  those  who  went  It  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  the  almost 
to   Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  and   New  Granada,  constant  fogs  which  prevail  in  Lima,  and  from 
literature  has  been  by  no  means  overlooked,  and  an  idea,  not  without  foundation,  that  it  prevents 
several  works  published  in  Lima  have  been  much  stomach  attacks.    The  habits  of  the  people  have 
sought  after.    The  opportunities  of  acquiring  generally  a  tropical  turn  in  every  thing.     Dances 
information  in  Lima  are  so  numerous  that  the  are  not  so  common  as  in  Chile,  nor  any  of  those 
generality  of  men  are  well  informed  and  polite,  games  so  prevalent  in  that  country.   Cards,  chess, 
*  The  ladies  have  also  the  full  benefit  of  the  and  music,  which  require  little  exertion,  and  sit- 
various  nunneries  and  establishments  for  instmc-  ting  tranquilly  at  the  bull  ring,  are  the  more 
tion,  which  abound  in  this  capital.    They  are  usual  enjoyments  of  Lima.    The  people  of  rank 
generally  endowed  with  great  beauty,  and  their  rise  early,  and  their  slaves  bring  tnem  directly  a 
fissures  boast  that  rich  fulness  of  person  which  is  light  breakfast  of  chocolate  and  fruit;  sometimes, 
the  truest  symptom  of  health  in  a  warm  country,  it  must  be  confessed,   stewed  meat  is  added. 
They  have  very  small  feet  and  ancles,  and  no  Dinner  takes  place  about  two  o'clock,  and  con- 
means  are  resorted  to  to  produce  this  effect,  sists  of  excellent  fish,  meat  dressed  in  a  variety 
Their  persons  are  shown  to  great  advantage  in  of  ways,  and  highly  seasoned.     The  wine  is 
the  usual  walking-dress,  the  saya  and  manto.  The  either  Peruvian  or  European.    The  siesta  follows 
former  is  composed  of  an  elastic  silk  petticoat,  until  six  o'clock,  and  about  nine  o'clock  a  cup 
like  a  stocking,  which  is  drawn  over  the  head  of  chocolate  forms  their  supper.    At  evening 
down  to  the  ancles,  and  then  fastened  round  the  parties,  which  are  of  constant  occurrence,  punch 
vTaist  with  a  buckle ; — this  is  the  saya.    It  is  is  the  more  usual  beverage.'    Before  the  earth- 
usually  worn  of  a  deep  blue,  black,  or  cinnamon  quake  in  1687,  when  this  city  suffered  so  dread- 
color.    Its  elasticity  makes  it  sit  perfectly  tight,  fully,  the  harvests  of  wheat  and  barley  were  suf- 
showing  the  contour  of  the  person;  and  some  ficient  to  supply  the  country  around  without 
ladies  wear  it  so  contracted  at  the  ancles  that  they  importation ;  but  by  this  convulsion  of  nature  the 
can  scarcely  step  x>ver  the  little  streams  which  run  soil  was  so  vitiated,  that  the  wheat  rotted  soon 
down  the  streets.  The  manto  is  formed  of  a  large  after  it  was  sown,  occasioned  it  is  supposed  by 
square  piece  of  black  silk,  which  is  first  placed  t^  the  vast  clouds  of  sulphureous  particles  exhaled, 
hind,  and  two  strings  attached  to  the  comers  are  and  the  prodigious  quantities  of  nitrous  effluvia 
tied  in  front,  it  is  then  brought  over  the  back  of  diffused  through  it.    The  land  continued  forty 
the  head  dovm  to  the  waist,  and  held  there  by  the  years  in  this  state  of  sterility,  when  the  husband- 
arms,  which  are  enveloped  in  it.    One  eye  is  men  began  to  perceive  an  alteration,  and  upon 
alone  visible,  and  generally  the  left.    It  appears  trial,  wheat  was  now  found  to  thrive  as  before, 
at  first  impossible  to^recognise  one's  acquaintance  The  olive  plantations  appear  like  forests  ;  the 
in  the  streets  in  this'  costume,  but  custom  soon  height,  magnitude,  and   fulness  of  their  leaves 
overcomes  the  difficulty.    This  is  the  walking  exceed  those  of  Spain.  The  grapes  are  of  various 
dress  of  all  the  respectable  persons,  indeed  of  kinds,  and  among  them  one,  called  the  Italian,  is 
every  class  above  tne  menial  slaves,  and  they  very  delicious.  ^ 
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The  bread  at  Lima  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  all  on  the  14i1i  of  July  1699 ;  the  6th  of  Febnarj 

this  part  of  America.    Mutton  is  the  inost  com-  1716  ;  on  the  8th  of  January  1725 ;  and  on  the 

TOon  and  palatable  meat,  though  the  beef  al^  is  2d  of  December  1732 ;  in  the  yean  1690, 1734, 

good.     Here  is  also  plenty  of  poultry,  partridges,  and  1745.  These,  however,  were  lest  terrible  thaa 

turtle-dores,  &c.;  and   pork  is  in  great  abun-  one  on  the  28tli  of  October  1746.     In  little  moic 

dance.    Of  fish  there  is  a  great  yariety  daily  than  three  minutes  the  greatest  part,  if  uoi  ^.i 

brought  from  the  neighbouring  parts.    Most  of  the  buildings,  great  and  small,  in  the  whole  city, 

the  dried  fruits  are  brought  from  Chili.    Among  were  destroyed  on  thl«  occasion,  buiying  uoder 

the  most  noted  of  the  manufactures  to  be  met  their  ruins  those  inhabitants  who  had  not  made 

witD  here  are  articles  of  siWer  filagree  of  ex-  sufficient  haste  into  the  streets  and  aquares.  Eu- 

quisite  workmanship,  which  are  chiefly  made  in  ropeau  goods  in  greatest  request  in  Uma,  and 

Huamanga,  consistmg  of  animals,  and  devices  Peru,  are  silk,  superfine  cloth,  laoe,  and  fine 

for  burning  pastilles,  holding  fruit,  &c.    The  linen.    There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for 

workmen  are  of  a  mixed  race,  like  the  greater  ordinary  linen,  and  for  all  the  inferior  cloths  aod 

proportion  of  those  exercising  handicrafts  in  the  woollens,  cutlery,  and  hardware.    The  inhab- 

city.  itants  amount  to  about  70,000.     See  AMxaici, 

Another  noted  fabric  of  this  place  and  neigh-  South.    Lima  is  about  two  leasues  from  tbe 

bourhood  is  that  of  a  species  of^  grass,  bleached  sea-coast,  and  thirty  from  the  Cordilleras. 
and  plaited  into  various  articles,  such  as  pouches       LIMASSOL,  or  Limzsso,  a  town  of  Cyprus, 

and  cigar  cases,  of  extreme  regularity  and  fine-  in  the  south  of  the  island.    Of  the  ancient  dt; 

ii«^*5S.    Hats  of  the  same  material,  but  coarser,  nothing  but  ruins  remain,  though  it  was  a  cvle- 

are  exported  in  large  quantities.    The  raw  ma-  brated  place,  even  under  the  goveniment  of  the 

terial  grows  on  the  coast  to  the  northward  in  dukes.    King  Richard  I.,  tbe  conqueror  of  the 

profusion.    The  pastilles  of  Dma  are  also  very  last  of  these  vassals  of  the  empire,  raised  it  in 

celebrated  and  much  used  to  drive  away  in-  1191,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt.     It  was  tbe  an- 

sects.      But,  whether  the  latter  have  become  cient  Amathus,  or  Amathonte ;  famous,  as  Pio- 

accustomed  to  them  I  know  not,  says  the  tra-  sanias  tells  us,  for  its  temple   of  Venus  and 

veller  we  have  already  quoted :   these  insects  Adonis ;  and  was  the  residence  of  tbe  fint  oiae 

may  be  considered  the  only  plagues  of  this  part  kings  of  Cyprus.    It  was  erected  into  an  arcb- 

of  the  world.    The  mosquito  is  not  so  trouble-  bishopric  in  the  time  of  the  Christians,  and  his 

some  as  in  other  warm  countries,  but  fleas  of  produced  a  number  of  personages  celebrated  for 

more  than  usual  size  and  activity  try  the  tempers,  their  leamine  and  sanctity.    Near  it  are  conper 

not  only  of  foreigners  but  of  the  natives,  who  mines,  which  the  Turks  have  been  forceu  to 

make  war  upon  them  in  every  way.  I  never  saw  abandon. 

such  numbers  of  these  disgusting  and  annoying        Ovid  takes  notice  of  its  metals  in  the  Meta- 

insects  in  any  other  place ;  they  swarmed  like  roorphoses,  lib.   X.  ver.  220  and  531 :  wber? 

flies  on  the  sea  beach.    The  other  entomological  he  styles    it    *  fsecundam,  gravidamqoe  Ama- 

production  incident  to  beds  (to  use  the  expression  thunta  metalUs ;'  and  where  he  relates  the  mcta- 

of  the  worthy  doctors  Hoppe  and  Homschuch  morphosis  of  its  inhabitants  into  wild  huUSfOn 

m  their  erudite  travels),  it  must  be  confessed  is  account  uf  their  ferocious  barbarity  in  sacrificing 

&r  too  numerous.    Dr.   Unanue  asserted  that  all  strangers  to  Jupiter.  (Fab.  vi.)    The  plsce 

insects  were  not  more  common  in  Lima  than  in  where  Limassol  stands  had  also  formerly  baa  tfie 

tbe  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  in  Paris  alone  name  of  Nemosia,  from  the  many  woods  which 

there  were  upwarifis  of  seventy  species  of  cimex ;  surrounded  it.     Richard   I.  king   of  EnglssMlr 

but  after  making  every  allowance  for  climate  and  having  destroyed  Amathonte,  Guy  de  LosigDXi 

want  of  rain,  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  credit  in  the  twelfth  century  laid  the  foundations  of  * 

for  a  large  stock  of  the  *  amor  patris.*    The  new  city,  which  the  Greeks  called  Neopoleos. 

earthquakes  to  which  this  country  is  so  subject,  The  family  of  Lusignao,  which  continued  to  ei&- 

have  more  than  once  involved  Lima  in  almost  hellish  and  fortify  it,  built  palaces,  and  Greek 

total  ruin.    The  first  concussion,  aAer  the  estab-  and  Latin  churches;  and  made  it  the  seat  of  < 

lishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  parts,  hap-  bishop.     When  Cyprus  was  taken  by  the  Tqi^s* 

pened  in  1582,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation  in  July  1570,  they  plundered  and  burnt  this  city, 

and  was  chiefly  felt  at  Arequipa.  One  on  the  9th  The  harbour  is  commodious,  and,  being sbeKma 

of  July,  1586,  is  solemnly  commemorated.     In  from  impetuous  winds,  afibrds  a  safe  asyltimto 

1609  was  another.    On  the  27th  of  November  vessels  overtaken  by  a  storm.    The  best  Cyprni 

1630  such  prodigious  damage  was  done  that  it  wine  is  made  firom  the  vines  on  the  hills  of  U- 

is  noted  by  a  festival  annually.    In  1655,  on  the  massol. 

3d  of  November,  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the        LIMAX,  the  slug,  or  naked  snail,  a  genus  of 

country,  and   remained   there  several  days,  to  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  moUQ»- 

avoid  the  threatening  danger.    On  the  17th  of  ca.  Th^  body  is  oblong,  fitted  for  crawling,  ^i^i* 

June    1678   another  earthquake  happened,  by  a  kind  of  muscular  coat  on  the  upper  part;  ^ 

which  several  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  the  belly  is  plain.    They  have  four  tentacuU,  or 

churches  much  damaged :   but  one  of  the  most  horns,  situated  above  the  mouth,  which  they  ex- 

dreadful  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  that  tend  or  retract  at  pleasure.  This  reptile  is  aivtys 

of  the  20th  of  October  1687.    During  this  con-  destitute  of  shell ;  but  besides  that  its  skin  is  more 

cussion   the  sea  retired  considerably  from   its  clammy,  and  of  a  greater  consistency  than  that  of 

bounds,  and,  returning  in  immense  waves,  totally  the  snail,  the  black  naked  slug  has  a  fiirrowea 

overwhelmed  Callao,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  cloak,  almost  as  thick  and  as  hard  as  leather,  on* 

Others  happened  on  the  29th  of  September  1697 ;  der  whicli  it  withdraws  its  bead  as  within  as^*^'' 
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T*h«  head  is  distinffaished  from  the  brea^  by  a 
black  line.    In  its  head  and  back  the  snail-stone 
is  found;  which  is  a  small  pearied  and  sandy 
stone,  of  the  nature  of  limestones :  according  to 
a  popular  opinion,  it  cures  the  tertian  ague,  if 
fastened  to  tne  patient's  arm.    These  slugs  move 
on  slowly,  leaving  every  where  clammy  and  shin- 
ing marks  of  their  passage.    They  come  together 
about  the  end  of  spnog*    They  deposit  their  < 
egg^  in  the  earth.    There  are  eight  species,  dis- 
ttngruished  entirely  by  their  color ;  as  the  black, 
the  white,  the  reddish,  the  ash-colored  slug,  &c. 
The  black  slug  is  hermaphrodite.    A  black  slug 
powdered  over  with  snuff,  salt,  or  sugar,  falls 
into  convulsions,  casts  forth  all  its, foam,  and 
dies. 

L.IMB,  R.f.  &  V.  a.  )     Sai.  lim ;   Scott,  lim. 

Limbed,  a(^.  3  lem ;   Swed.  and  Belg. 

lem,    A  member ;  a  jointed  or  articulated  part 

of  animals :  to  supply  with  limbs ;  and,  strangely 

enough,  to  tear  them  off,  or  to  dismember 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong  knit  lanh$, 

Shakspeart. 
O !  that  I  bad  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb  meal  ? 

Id. 
Now  am  I  come  each  limb  to  survey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report 

MUUm**  Agenittes, 
As  they  please, 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  siie 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense,  or  rare. 

Mitton. 
A  steer  of  five  years  age,  large  Kmbtd,  and  fed. 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led. 

Pop$'s  Iliad. 
Chill  horror  the  dissolving  limbi  invades ; 

Smit  by  the  blasting  lightning  of  bis  eyes, 
A  bloated  paleness  beant^s  bloom  overspreads, 
Fades  every  floweiy  field,  and  every  verdure  dies. 

Aattif. 
'  Bring  forth  the  horse !' — the  horse  was  brought ; 
In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed, 
A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  hreed, 
^ho  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  Kmfti.  Byron. 

Limb,  fi.  f .     Fr.  Umbe ;   Lat  Umbut,     An 

edge;  a  border;  a  philosophical  term. 

By  moving  the  prisma  about,  the  colous  again 
emerged  out  of  the  whitenen,  the  violet  and  the 
blue  at  its  inward  Umb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 
red  and  yellow.  Ncmtm* 

LIM'BECR,  n.  f.  Cormption  of  Alembic, 
which  see.    A  still. 


Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Stilted  through  the  Uatbtek  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfar. 
Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line. 
Whose  countries  h'wtsfAi  to  our  bodies  he. 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear  1  Dmmi. 

The  earth,  by  secret  oonveyanoes,  lets  in  the  sea, 
and  sends  it  back  fresh,  hv  bowels  serviiur  for  a 

IMMCm.  IX9W€lm 

Call  up,  unbound. 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea. 
Drained  through  a  Umbeek  to  his  naked  form. 

MilUm, 

He  first  surveyed  the  charge  with  careiul  eyes, 
Yet  judeed,  like  vapours  that  from  Umbeeh  rise. 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

Dry  dan. 

Vol.  XIL 
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The  warm  limh^^k  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nGctni:  brood. 

PhiUpu 

LIM'BER,  adj.  From  limb.  Irlexible^ 
easily  bent  or  twisted. 

You  put  me  off  with  timber  vows.       Shukspeare. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  ;  those  waved  their  Umber  fans 
,  For  wings ;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  suxnmer's  pride. 

MUtcn. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  nothing 
but  her  long  soft  Uinber  ears  to  defend  her. 

Mart  on  Atheiim, 

The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 
pera  arteria,  but  on  the  under  side,  opposite  to  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  very  limber.      Kay  on  Creation, 

I  wonder  how,  among  these  jealousies  of  court 
and  state.  Edward  Atheling  could  subsist,  beine 
the  indubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line  :  but  he  had 
tried,  and  found  him  a  prince  of  limber  virtues  ;  so 
as  though  he  mieht  have  some  place  in  his  caution, 
yet  he  reckoned  aim  beneath  his  fear.  Wotton. 

LIM'BO,  n.  ff.  Ital.  limbo ;  Lat.  limbui.  £o 
quod  sit  limbus  inferorum.  Du  Cange.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  writers,  a  region  bordering 
upon  hell,  ii<  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain.  Popularly  hell ;  and  hence  any  place  of 
restraint  or  misery. 

Oh,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  Umbo  is  from  bliss. 

Shaktpeare, 
All  these  up-whirled  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  fer  off, 
Into  a  Umbo  large,  and  broad,  since  called 
The  paradise  of  fools.    MUton*$  Paradim  Leti, 
For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 
But  TruUa  straight  brought  on  the  charge  ; 
And  in  the  self-same  Umbo  put 
The  knight  and  squire,  when  he  was  shut. 

HudWroi. 
Friar,  thou  art  come  off  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 
left  in  iaafto.  Dryden*$  Spani$k  Fryer. 

LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  learned  writer  among 
the  Remonstrants,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1633. 
After  baring  made  great  proficiency  in  his  stu- 
dies, he  vras,  in  1655,  licensed  to  preach,  which 
be  did  first  at  Haerlem.  He  was  chosen  minister 
of  Goudja,  whence  he  was  called  to  Amsterdam, 
and  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  in  which 
ofiace  ne  acquired  great  reputation.  He  had 
great  talents,  and  a  tenacious  memory;  and  cor- 
responded with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age. 
His  letters  to  Mr.  Locke  are  printed  with  those 
of  that  celebrated  author.  He  preserved  his 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  till  he  died,  in  1712, 
a(^  seventy-oine.  He  wrote  many  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  1.  Arnica  collatio  de 
yeritate  religionis  Christians  cum  erudito  Jud«o, 
in  12mo.  2.  A  complete  body  of  Divinity,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
monstrants. 3.  A  history  of  the  Inquisition; 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler. 

LIMBURG,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  Prussia,  and  the  provinces  of  Liege, 
Antwerp,  South  and  North  Brabant  It  has  a 
territorial  extent  of  1500  square  miles;  and 
though  a  flat  and  marshy  yet  fruitfal  soil,  which 
reftrs  com,  flax,  and  tobacco  in  considerable 
quantities.  Here  is  also  very  rich  pasturage,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.    Its  coal  mines  pro- 
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dace  annuallY  about  150,000  tons ;  and  there  are 
also  mines  of  calamine  and  iron.  The  capital  is 
Maestricbt. 

LiMBURO,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  and  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
IS  seated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Vesse,  among 
shady  wrods :  it  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad 
street.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1675,  and 
by  the  confederates  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  1702.  It  contains  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  lies  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
liege. 

LIMBUS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  used  in 
two  different  senses  :  1.  The  limbus  patruro,  or 
limbus  of  the  patriarchs,  is  said  to  be  the  place 
where  the  patriarchs  waited  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind:  in  this  place  they  suppose  our 
Saviour's  soul  continued  from  the  time  of  his 
death  to  his  resurrection.  2.  The  limbus  of  in- 
fiints  dying  without  baptism  is  a  place  supposed 
to  be  distinct  both  from  heaven  and  hell ;  since, 
say  the  Catholics,  childimi  dying  innocent  of 
any  actual  sin  do  not  deserve  hell;  and,  by 
reason  of  their  original  sin,  cannot  be  admitted 
into  heaven. 

LIME,  It.  s.  Sax.  hub ;  Lat  tilia.  The 
linden  tree :  also  Fr.  lime ;  Span,  lima  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  lemon. 


I  will  not  ruinate  my  fittther^s  house. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  (iin«  tbe  slJMies  togct!aer. 

And  set  up  Lancaster.  Id^  Stmry  TL 

The  counter  gate  is  as  batefVil  to  me,  as  the  i«ik 
of  a  ftmtf-Ai/n.  id,  Merrp  Wives  tf  Winiar, 

They  were  now,  hke  sand  'without  iiatf,  iJl  boc-^j 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  English.  «U 
were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  anotl^*-!, 
not  knowing  who  was  utithfol  to  their  side.  Eaaa^ 
Jollier  of  this  state 

Than  are  new-beneficed  ministers,  he  throir&. 

Like  nets  or  Vimt  twigs,  whereso'er  he  goes. 

His  title  of  barrister  on  every  vrench.         Umm. 

That  country  became  a  gained  grooDd  bj  tb 
muddy  and  \movL%  matter  brought  down  bv  the  ^iliast 
which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. 

Browne's  Vui^^ar  Erroitn. 

Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gare  to 
landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining,  marl- 
ine, and  liming.  Claid. 

Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  bme  for  birds  were  focuxf, 
And  deep-moathed  dogs  did  forest  walks  sorrouiid. 

A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  lime  tw^ 

UEstraage. 
All  sorts  of  pease  love  Umed  or  marled  land. 


For  her  the  Imim  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 

Pop.. 
Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lims, 
lYith  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.         TkamM»n*i  Summsr, 

Lime,  n.  t.  &  v.  a,\    Sax.  lime ;  Goth,  lim ; 

Lime'kilm,  n.  f.      I  Swed.  lijm;  Lat.  limui, 

Lime'stone,  y  slime.    A  viscous  vege- 

Lime'water,  r  table     substance    with 

Li'mous,  adj»  1  which  twigs  were  smear- 

Li'my.  -^  ed    formerly    to    catch 

birds ;  a  calx  of  stone,  of  which  mortar  is  made : 

to  lime,  to  smear  or  spread  with  lime ;  to  en-^ 

tangle ;  entrap.    The  otner  words  are  explained 

in  the  extracts. 

And  the  people  shall  he  as  the  burnings  of  lime, 

Itaiah  xxziii.  12. 
But  for  al  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  his  time. 
He  held  his  pees,  non  othir  bote  him  gained, 
For  love  began  his  fethers  so  to  limt. 
That  wel  unneth  unto  his  folke  he  fained 
That  other  besy  nedis  his  distrained. 

Chaucer,  Troihu  and  Cretnde, 
Laws  are  not  made  like  ItnM- twigs  or  nets,  to  catch 
at  every  thing  that  toucheth  them,  but  rather  like 
sea-marks,  to  guide  irom  shipwreck  the  ignorant  pas- 
senger. Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Stnving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong  ^ 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  Hmy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among. 


You  must  lay  ltm«,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  servioeable  vows. 

ShoktpetKWt 
The  bird  that  hath  been  Umed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bira> 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  Umed,  was  caught,  and 


Fire  stone  and  lime  ttone,  if  broke  small  and  bid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage.  /^ 

Ume  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  sort  o^ 
stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold.  ^• 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having  bees 
buried  in  some  lin^  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into 
a  kind  of  leather.  •  Grew's  Muucvm. 

They  were  found  in  a  Ume-kdu,  and  having  pass»l 
the  fire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified.  Woodwani. 

They  esteemed  this  oatur*^  melancholick  acidiu 
to  be  the  Umous  or  slimy  focculent  part  of  the  hlo^i. 

Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets  or  lime  twigs,  for  rich  widows'  heartt. 

Pope. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  raised. 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  praised. 
Who  brinf  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones. 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  ^^L 

Ume-wttter,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quiet 
<iffl«,  with  some  other  mgredients  to  take  off  its  m 
flavour,  is  of  neat  service  internally  in  all  cataaeous 
eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs.  ^j^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  chezoiit^ 
will  teach  him  when  to  use  time  hot  from  the  uo* 
and  when  slacked.  Parke$"t  Chemiani- 

What  is  called  poor  1mm  has  this  pecvlisTpn^ 
perty  ;.  but  as  this  species  of  limestone  larely  oecsn. 
It  is  often  an  expetisive  article.  ^• 

Lime.  See  Chemistry  and  Caucivm.  ^ 
most  important  compounds  of  lime  will  be 
found  noticed  under  the  different  acids,  com- 
bustibles, &c.  We  shall  therefore  only  ^ 
notice  its  use  as  a  cement.  There  are  two  modes 
in  which  lime  acts  as  a  cement ;  in  Us  cooihis^ 
tion  with  water,  and  in  its  combination  wito 
carbonic  acid. 

When  quicklime  is  rapidly  made  into  ^  P^^ 
vrith  water  it  soon  loses  its  softness,  ana  toe 
water  and  the  lime  form  together  a  solid  coherent 
mass,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  water  to  three 
parts  of  lime.  When  hvdrate  of  lime,  whilst  it 
IS  consolidating,  is  mixea  with  red  oxide  q{\^ 
alumina,  or  silica,  the  mixture  becomes  b^f^ 
and  more  coherent  than  when  lime  alone  is 
used ;  and  It  appears  that  this  is  owiotr  to  ^ 
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certain  degree  of  chemical  attraction  between  prevent  the  fire  from  becoming  too  intense ;  for 

hydrate  of  lime  and  these  bodies ;  and   they  such  lime  easily  vUrities,  in  consequence  of  the 

render  it  less  liable  to  decompose  by  the  action  affinity  of  lime  for  silica  and  alumina.    And,  sH 

of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  less  soluble  in  some  places  there  are  no  other  limestones  than 

in  water.  '  such  as  contain  other  earths,  it  is  important  to 

The  basis  of  all  cements  that  are  used  for  attend  to  this  circumstance.    A  moderately  good 

vrorks  which  are  to  be  covered  with  water  must  lioie  m^y  be  made  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  it  will 

be  formed  from  hydrate  of  lime :  and  the  lime  melt  into  a  glass  at  a  white  heat.    In  limeicilns, 

made   from   impure  lime-stones   answers    this  for  burning  such  lime,  there  should  be  always  a 

purpose    very  well.     Puzzolana  is  composed  damper. 

principally  of  silica,  alumina,  and  Oxide  ofiron;        In.  general,  when  limestones  are  not  magne- 

and  it  is  used  mixed  with  lime  to  form  cements  sian,  their  purity  will  be  indicated  by  their  loss 

intended  to  be  employed  under  water.    Mr.  of  weight  in  burning ;  the  more  they  lose,  the 

Smeaton,  in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystbne  larger  is  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they 

light-house,  used  a  cement  composed  of  equal  contain.     The   magnesian    limestones   contain 

parts  by  weight  of  slaked  lime  and  puzzolana.  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  common  limestones ; 

Puczolana  is  a  decomposed  lava.    Tarriu,  which  and  all  of  them  lose  more  than  half  their  weight 

was  formerly  imported  in  considerable  quantities  by  calcination.    See  Chemistry. 

from  Holland,  is  a  mere  decomposed  basalt ;        Lime,  Colobide  of,  the  more  scientific  and 

two  parts  of  slaked  lime  and  one  part  of  tarras  proper  name  of  the  bleaching  powder  of  Mr. 

form  the  principal  part  of  the  mortar  used  in  Tennant,  commonly  called  oxymuriate  of  Inne, 

the  great  dykes  of  Holland.    Substances  which  see  Chemistry  and  Chijorine.     The  following 

will  answer  all  the  ends  of  puzzolana  and  tarras  account  of  its  manufacture  and  the  methods^  of 

are  abundant  in  the  British  Islands.    An  excel-  ascertaining  its  purity,  from  a  paper  communi- 

lent  red  tarras  maybe  procured  in  any  quantities  cated  to  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts  by 

from   the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  north  of  Dr.  Ure*  in   1823,   may   not   be  unacceptable 

Ireland ;  and  decomposing  basalt  is  abundant  to  some  of  our  readers.    '  A  great  variety  of  ap- 

inany  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in   the   northern  paratus,'  says  that  writer,  *  has  been  at  different 

districts  of  England  in  which  coal  is  found.  times  contrived  to  assist  the  combination  of  chlo- 

Parker*s  cement,  and  cements  of  the  same  nne  with  slacked  lime,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 

kind  made  at  the  alum  works  of  lord  Dundas  merce.      One  of  the  most  ingenious  forms  was 

and  lord  Mulgrave,  are  mixtures  of  calcined  that  of  a  cylinder,  with  narrow  wooden  shelves 

ferrunnous,    siliceous,  and  aluminous  matter,  within,  and  suspended  on  a  hollow  axis,  by  which 

with  Hydrate  of  lime.    See  Cement.  the  chlorine  was  admitted,  and  round  which  the 

The  cements  which  act  by  combining  with  barrel  was  made  to  revolve.      By  this  means  the 

carbonic  acid,  or  the  common  mortars,  are  made  lime-dust  being  exposed  on  the  most  extensive 

bpr  mixing    together   slaked    lime    and  sand,  surface,  was  speedily  impregnated  with  the  gas  to 

These  mortars  at  first  solidify  as  hydrates,  and  the  re<}uisite  degree.    But  this  is  a  costly  refine- 

are  slowly  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  by  ment,  inadmissible  on  the  largest  scale  of  British 

the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.     Mr.  manufacture.      The  simplest  and  best  constroo- 

Tennant  found  that  a  mortar  of  this  kind,  in  three  tion  for  exposing  the  lime-powder  to  chlorine,  is 

years  and  a  quarter,  had  regained  sixty-three  per  a  large  chamber  of  siliceous  sandstone,  eight  or 

cent,   of  the  quantity  of  carbonic    acid    gas,  nine  feet,  having  the  joints  of  the  masonry  se- 

which  constitutes  the  definite  proportion  in  car-  cured  wifha  cement  composed  of  pitch,  rosin, 

bonate  of  lime.    The  rubbish  of  mortar  from  and  dry  gypsum,  in  equal  parts.    A  door  is  fitted 

houses  owes  its  power  to  benefit  lands  princi-  into  it  at  one  end,  which  can  be  made  air-tight 

pally  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  contains,  and  by  stripes  of  cloth  and  clay  lute.    A  window  in 

the  sand  in  it ;  and  its  state  of  cohesion  renders  each  side  enables  the  operator  to  jud^e  bow  the 

it  particularly  fitted  to   improve  clayey   soils,  impregnation  goes  on  by  the  color  of  the  air,  and 

The  hardness  of  the  mortar,  |in  very  oTd  build-  also  gives  light  for  making  the  arrangements 

ings,  depends  upon  the  perfect  conversion  of  all  within  at  the  commencement  of  the  process.    If 

its  parts  into  carbonate  of  lime.    The  purest  a  large  valve  be  made  in  the  roof,  which  together 

lime-stones  are  the  best  adapted  for  making  Uiis  with  the  door  may  be  opened  by  cords  passing 

kind  of  mortar : '  the  magnesian  limestones  make  Over  a  pulley,  it  will  let  off  the  vapors  and  supei^ 

excellent  water  cements,  but  act  with  too  little  sede  entirely  the  necessity  of  the  workmen  ap- 

energy  upon  carbonic  acid  gas  to  make  good  proaching  the  deleterious  gas,  when  the  apart- 

rommon  mortar.  ment  is  to  be  opened.    A  great  number  of 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  made  their  wooden  shelves,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  two  feet 

best  mortar  a  year  before  it  was  used  ;  so  that  it  broad,  and  one  inch  deep,  are  provided  to  receive 

was  partially  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas  the  sifted  slack  lime,  containing  generally  about 

before  it  was  employed.  two  parts  of  lime  to  three  of  water^    These 

In  burning  lime  there  are  some  particular  shelves  are  piled  one  over  another  in  the  cham- 

{jrecautions  required  for  the  different  kinds  of  ber,  to  the  neight  of  five  or  six  feet,  cross-ban 

imestones.    In  general,  one  bushel  of  coal  is  below  each  keeping  them  about  an  inch  asunder, 

sufficient  to  make  four  or  five  bushels  of  lime,  that  the  gas  may  have  free  room  to  circulate  over 

The  matgnesian  limestone  requires  less  fuel  than  the  surfiu:e  of  the  calcareous  hydrate, 
the  common  limestone.     In  all  cases  in  which  a        '  The  alembics  for  generating  the  chlorine, 

limestone  containing  much  aluminous  or  silioe-  which  are  usually  nearly  spherical,  are  in  some 

ous  earth  is  burnt,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  cases  made  entirely  of  lead ;  in  others,  of  two  he- 
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raispheres  joined  together  in  the  middle,  the  half-fonned  chloride  in  the  othect.    Tlie  door  <« 

upper  bemiflphere  being  lead,  the  under  one  cast  then  secured,  and  the  chamber,  after  beio^  61]«< 

iron.     The  first  kind  of  alembic  is  enclosed  for  for  two  days  more  with  chlorine,  ia^  again  opeo«-if, 

two-thirds  from  its  bottom  in  a  leaden  or  iron  to  allow  the  first  set  of  trays  to  be  removed,  aiiJ 

case,  an  interval  of  two  inches  left  between  the  to  be  replaced  by  others  containiD^    Ireah  s 

two  to  receive  steam  from  an  adjoining  boiler,  before.    Thus  the  process  is  conducted  in  refn^lar 

Those  whose  lower  part  consists  of  cast  iron  have  alternation ;  and  very  superior  bleachiii^  pa«- 

their  bottom  directly  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  der  is  manu&ctured,  and  thus  the  chlorine  n»/ 

lire ;  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  iron  hemisphere  be  suffered  to  enter  in  a  pretty  nntform   streazn. 

a  groove  is  cast,  into  which  the  under  edge  of  But  for  this  judicious  plan,  as  the  hydrate  ad> 

the  leaden  hemisphere  fits,  the  joint  being  ren-  vances  in  impregnation,  its  &culty  of  absorptioa 

dered  air-tight  by  Roman  or  patent  cement.    In  becoming  diminished,  it  would  be  requisite  to 

this  leaden  dome  there  are  four  apertures.     The  diminish  proportionately  the  evolution  of  cbl<^ 

first  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  square,  shut  rine,  or  to  allow  the  excess  to  escape,  to  the 

with  an  air-tight  leaden  valve,  and  is  destined  for  great  loss  of  the  proprietor.    The  manufacmrer 

theadmissionofaworkmantorecti^  any  derange-  generally  reckons  on  obtaining  from  one  ton  ot 

ment  in  the  apparatus,  or  to  detach  hard  concre-  rock-salt,  employed  as  above,  a  ton  and  a  half  of 

tiotis  of  salt  firbm  the  bottom.    The  second  aper-  good  bleachmg  powder.     But  the    IbUowin? 

ture  is  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  and  is  secured  bv  analysis  of  the  operation  will  show,  that  he  oaghc 

water  lute.    Here  a  tube  of  lead  is  fixed,  which  to  obtain  two  tons. 

descends  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  dow&  which        Science  has  done  only  half  her  dut  j,  when 
the  vertical  axis  passes,  to  whose  lower  end  the  she  describes  the  best  apparatus  and  nuuiipuU- 
cross  bars  of  iron,  sheathed  with  lead,  are  at-  tions  of  a  process.     The  maximum    produce 
tached,  by  whose  revolution  the  materials  receive  should  be  also  demonstrated,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  agitation  for  mixing  the  dense  man-  the  manufacturer  the  perfection  which  he  should 
ganese  with  Uie  sulphuric  acid  and  salt    The  strive  to  reach  with  ihe  minimum  expense  of 
motion  is  communicated  either  by  the  hand  of  a  time,  labor,  and  materials.    '  For  this  end,*  says 
workman  applied  from  time  to  time  to  a  winch  at  Dr.  Ure,  '  I  instituted  the  following  research : — 
top,  or  it  IS  given  by  connecting  the  axis  with  I  first  examined  fresh  commercial  specimens  of 
wheel  work,  impelled  b^  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  bleaching  powder ;  100  grains  of  these  afforded 
steam-engine.    The  third  opening  admits  the  from  20  to  28  grains  of  chlorine.     This  is  tktr 
syphon-formed  funnel,  througn  which  the  sulphu-  widest  range  of  result,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
rie  acid  is  introduced  and  the  fourth  is  the  orifice  considerable ;  the  first  being  to  the  second,  as 
of  the  eduction  pine,                    -  100  to  71.    The  first  yielded  by  saturation  wuh 
Manu&ctureis  differ  much  about  the  propor-  muriatic  acid,  82  grains  of  chloride  of  calciu.n, 
tinn  of  their  materials  for  generating  the  cnlo-  equivalent  to  about  41  of  lime ;  it  ccntaiut^ 
rine.    In  general  10  cwt.  of  salt  (muriate  of  besides  26  per  cent  of  water,  and  a  very  little 
soda),  are  mixed  with  13  cwt.  of  manganese  on  common  muriate  ready  formed.     On  heatinc 
which,  after  its  introduction  into  the  alembic,  such  powder  in  a  glass  apparatus,  it  yield«nl  nt 
from  16  to  18  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  first  a  little  chlorine,  and  then  oxygen  tolerably 
the  specific  gravity  of  about  1*65,  are  poured,  pure.    The  bulk  of  chlorine  did  not  exceed  onc^ 
But  indeed  this  dilution  is  seldom  actually  made,  tenth  of  the  whole  gaseous  product 
for  the  manufacturer  of  bleaching  powder  almost        '  Sulphate  .  of  indigo,  largely  dilated    with 
always  prepares  his  own  sulphunc  acid  for  the  water,  has  been  long  used  for  estimating  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  carries  its  concentration  bleaching  powder  of  chloride  of  lime ;  and  it 
no  higher  in  the  leaden  boilers  than  the  density  affords,    no  doubt,  a  good  comparative  test, 
of  1*65,  which  indicates  one-fourth  of  its  weight  though  from  the  variableness  of  indigo  it  can 
to  be  water.    The  fourth  aperture  admits  the  form  no  absolute  standard.    Thus  three  parts  of 
eduction  pipe.    This  pipe  is  afterwards  conveyed  indigo,  from  the  East  Indies,  have  been  found 
into  a  leaden  chest,  or  cylinder,  in  which  all  the  to  saturate  as  much  bleaching  powder  as  foar 
other  deduction  pipes  also  terminate.    In  this  parts  of  sood  Spanish  indigo.' 
general  diversorium  the  chlorine  is  vrashed  from        M.  Welter's  method  is  the  following: — He 
adhering  muriatic  acid,  by  passing  through  a  prepared  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid, 
little  water,  in  which  each  tube  is  immersed,  and  which  he  diluted,  so  that  the  indigo  formed 
from  this  the  gas  is  led  off  by  a  pretty  large  i^  of  the  whole.    He  satisfied  himself  by  expe- 
leaden  tube,  into  the  combination  room.    It  .riments,  that  14  litres  (854*4  cubic  inches,  or 
usually  enters  in  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  whence  3*7  wine  gallons  English)  of  chlorine,  which 
it  diffuses  itsheavv  gas  equally  around.  Four  days  weigh  651  i  English  grains,  destroyed  the  color 
are  required,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  working,  to  of  164  litres  of  the  above  blue  solution.    He 
make  good  marketable  bleaching  powder.    A  properly  observes,  that  chlorine  Biscolors  more 
more  rapid  formation  would  produce  muriate  of  or  less  of  the  tincture,  according  to  the  manner 
lime,  at  the  expense  of  the  bleaching  quality,  of  proceeding ;  that  is,  according  as  we  pour  the 
But  skilful  manufacturers  use  here  an  alternating  tincture  on  the  aqueous  chlorine,  and  as  we  op«-  ' 
process.    They  pile  up  first  of  all  the  wooden  rate  at  different  times,  with  considerable  inter- 
trays  only  in  alternate  shelves  in  each  column,  vals;  if  the  aqueous  chlorine  or  chloride  solution 
At  the  end  of  two  days  the  distillation  is  inter-  be  concentrated,  we  have  the  minimum  of  disco- 
mitted,  and  the  chamber  is  laid  open.   After  two  loiation ;  if  it  be  veir  weak,  the  maximum.  He           | 
hours  the  workman  enters  to  introduce  the  alter-  says,  that  solution  of  indigo,  containing  about           j 
nate  trays  covered  ^^irh  fresh  hydrate  of  lime,  ^  part,  will  pve  constant  results  to  nearly  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  rakes  up  thoroughly  the  and  to  greater  nicety  still,  if  we  dilute  the  chlo- 
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rine  aolation,  so  Uiat  it  snail  amount  to  nearly 
one-half  the  volume  of  the  tincture  which  it  can 
<liscolor ;  if  we  use  the  precaution  to  keep  the 
solution  of  chlorine  and  the  tincture  in  two  se- 
parate Yessels ;  and,  finally,  to  pour  both  together 
into  a  third  yessel.    We  should,  at  the  same 
timey  make  a  trial  on  another  sample  of  chlorine 
vrhoae  strength  is  known,  in  order  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  the  hue.    On  the  whole,  be  considers 
that  fourteen  measures  of  gaseous  chlorine  can 
discolor  164  measures  of  the  above  indigo  solu- 
tion, being  a  ratio  of  nearly  one  to  twelve.    The 
advantage  of  the  very  dilate  tincture  obviously 
consists  in  this,  that  the  excess  of  water  con- 
denses the  chlorine  separated  from  combina^- 
tion  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  confines  its  whole 
efficacy  to  the  liquor;  whereas,  from  concen- 
trated  solutions,  much  of  it  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.     '  Though,'  says  Dr.  Ure,  *  I  have 
made  venr  numerous  experiments  with  the  indigo 
test,  yet  1  never  could  obtain  such  consistency 
of  result  as  M.  Welter  describes :  when  the  blue 
'^olor  begins  to  frule,  a  greenish  hue  appears, 
which  graduates  into  brownish  yellow  oy  im- 
perceptible shades.     Hence  an  error  of  k  may 
readily  be  allowed,  and  even  more^  with  ordinary 
observers. 

When  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  common 
salt,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  are  the  in- 
gredients used,  as  by  the  manufacturer  of  bleach- 
ing powde/,  the  absolute  proportions  are, 
1  atom  muriate  of  aodk     .    .    7-5  29*70  1000 

1  atom  peroxide  of  manganese  5-5  21*78    73*3 

2  atom  oU  of  vitriol      1*846  12*25  48*52  1633 

25-25  10000 


And  the  products  ought  to  be 

Chlorine  disengaged               t  atom  4*5  17*82 

Sulphate  of  soda    .        .        1          9*0  35*64 

Protosulphate  of  manganese   1          9*5  37*62 

Water           ...        2          2*25  8*92 


25*25  100*00 
These  proportions  are,  however,  very  different 
from  those  employed  by  many,  nay,  I  believe, 
by  all  manufisLctures ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so, 
on  account  of  the  impurity  of  their  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

From  the  preceding  computation,  it  is  evident 
that  1  ton  ot  salt  with  1  ton  of  the  above  native 
oxide  of  manganese  properly  treated,  would 
yield  0*59  of  a  ton  of  chlonne,  which  would  im- 
pregnate 1*41  tons  of  slacked  lime,  producing  2 
tons  of  bleaching  powder,  stronger  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  commercial  specimens ;  or  allowing 
for  a  little  loss,  which  is  unavoidable,  would 
afford  2  tons  of  ordinary  powder,  with  a  little 
more  slacked  lime. 

MM.  Orfila,  Leseure,  Gerdy.  and  Hennelle, 
having  to  examine  the  body  of  an  individual 
who  Has  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  and 
who  had  been  dead  nearly  a  month,  found  the 
smell  so  insupportable  that  they  were  induced  to 
try  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  as  re- 
commenaed  by  M.  Labarraque.  A  solution  of 
this  substance  was  frequently  sprinkled  over 
th«!  bod),  and  produced  quite  a  wonderful  effect; 
for  scarcely  had  they  made  a  few  aspersions, 


when  the  unpleasant  odor  was  instantly  dcsr^^y^ 
and  the  operation  was  proceeded  in'  with  com- 
parative ease. 

Since  the  above  experiment,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  police  in  Paris  to 
clear  out  offensive  drains,  in  the  execution  of 
which  much  benefit  to  the  protection  of  the  work- 
mens'  health  was  derived  trom  chloride  of  lime. 
M.  Gaultier  de  Claubrv,  after  stating  that  car- 
bonic acid  expels  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride 
of  lime,  proposes,  as  the  best  and  most  durable 
means  or  dismfecting  the  air  in  hospitals  moisten- 
ing the  chloride  of  lime  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  will  slowly 
and  steadily  evolve  the  chlorine  without  annoy- 
ing the  patients.  This  indeed  is  the  only  admis- 
sible plan  of  fumigating  with  chlorine  where  the 
rooms  cannot  be  emptied. 

IIMEllICK,  a  county  in  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  having  for  its  boundaries,  on  thtf 
north,  the  river  Shannon ;  on  the  north  and  east 
Tipperary  county ;  on  the  west  the  county  of 
Keiry ;  and  Cork  county  on  the  south.  Its  area 
contains  622,975  acres,  or  970  squa^^e  miles,  ac- 
cordii^  to  Dr.  Beaufort;  and  it  extends  fifty-one 
miles  in  length  by  thirty-two  in  breadth.  It  is 
divided  into  ten  baronies,  viz.  Upper  Connelloe, 
Lower  Connelloe,  Costlia,  Coshma,  Small 
county,  Clanwilliam,  Coonah,  Kerry,  Pobble- 
Brien,  Owneybeg,  besides  the  liberties  of  Kil- 
mallock,  and  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick ; 
these  baronies  again  are  subdivided  into  125 
parishes.  The  population  of  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  *  the  county  of  the  city,*  is  returned  at 
218,432  souls,  and  the  number  of  habitations 
amounts  to  about  35,000.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Limerick,  Kilmallock,  Askeaton,  Rathkeal, 
Adare,  Newcastle,  Hospital,  Bruff,  Kilfinan :  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Deel,  the  Maig,  the  Co- 
mogue  (the  two  latter  of  which  should  be  deep- 
ened and  straightened),  the  Feale,  the  Gale,  and 
the  Blackwater,  besides  the  noble  river  Shannon, 
which  may  rather  be  said  to  flow  by  the  county 
The  sutfiice  of  the  county  of  Limerick  is  not 
much  varied,  being  tolerably  level,  but  sheltered 
on  the  south-east  by  a  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Galteas,  the  highest  of  which  is  2500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  This  chain  of  lofty  and 
beautiful  hills,  which  extends  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  is  composed  of  old  red  sandstone  rest- 
ing on  gray-wacke,  or  transition-slate,  the  sur- 
face  on  each  side  being  limestone  cf  the  la|ter 
formation.  To  the  north  of  the  Galteas  lies  the 
tract  of  land  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility  as  to 
be  known  only  by  the  appellation  of  the  Golden 
Vein ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  lie  the 
coreahs,  or  swamps,  grass  lands,  rendered  fertile 
by  the  annual  deposits  of  rich  manure  derived 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river  Shannon ;  so 
that  this  county  is  proverbial  for  its  fertility  and 
agricultural  capabilities.  The  non-flaming  coal- 
field of  Tipperary  extends  to  Loghill  in  limerick, 
and  slates  of  an  excellent  quality  are  distant 
from  this  county  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  river 
Shannon,  being  raised  at  Killaloe.  The  remains 
of  antiquity  here  are  very  numerous,  upwards  of 
fifty  monastic  ruins  being  still  traceable;  of  these 
Adare  is  particularly  conspicuous  for  the  roman- 
tic character  of  its  beautiful  though  ruined  abbfy 
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built  about  the  year  1315.    The  ancient  families  Latterly  a  new  quarter  of  the  town    has 

of  Limerick  were  the    Fitzgeralds,  O'Briens,  erected  by  lord  Pery  between  the  Irish  aad  En.- 

0*Quins,PuFcell8,and  O'Scanlans.    In  1709  the  lish  towns. 

lord  Southwell  introduced  a  colony  of  industrious        This  city  is  governed  by  a  naayor,  sheriffs,  r^ 

farmers  from  Germany,  called  Palatines,  whose  corder,  aldermen,  and  burgesies.    It  had  once  the 

example  was  of  important  consequences  to  the  privilege  of  coinage ;  and  different  parliameou 

native  peasantry,  and  which  continues  its  bene-  nave  been  held  in  it.    It  was  formerly  wailei, 

ficial  operation  to  the  present  time ;  these  were  and  in  1760  there  were  seventeen  of  the  gatc> 

planted  at  BrufT,  and  under  their  auspices,  and  standing.    Since  its  fofti6catioRS  have  heeo  dis- 

by  their  energies,  the  linen  manufacture  was  mantled,  however,  a  nuinber  of  baudsoxne  streets 

prosecuted  with  much  success.     There  are  at  and  convenient  quays  have  added  to  its  Fes|>C!«rci' 

present  about  3000  acres  of  land,  in  this  county,  bility.    Linen,  woollen,  and  paper  man ufactores 

annually  employed  in  growing  flax.    Hemp  was  are  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  apd  the  ex^K^rt 

also  a  staple  nere,  and  was  sold  in  the  Cork  and  of  provisions  is  considerable.     Besides    the  ao- 

Limerick  markets  for  the  sail-cloth  manufactory,  cient  cathedral  and  churches  it  has  a   modem 

but  this  trade  has  considerably  decayed  from  va-  episcopal  palace  at  the  west  end  pf   the   city ; 

rious  causes-    The  fisheries  also,  once  a  source  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  ^usJcer   olaces  of 

of  great  emolument  to  the  county,  have  totally  worship ;  and  eight  chapels  for  the  Oatbolics. 

degenerated,  and  require  both  protection  and  ex-  There  is  also  an  extensive  barrack ;  and  it  ba?  a 

citation.    The  Irish  government  have  not  been  military  governor,  constable,  and  town  major.  A 

neglectful  of  the  statistical  improvements,  which  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  kin^  John,  and  coo- 

this  district  chiefly  called  for;  a  new  line  of  road  firmed  in  succeeding  reigns.    Limerick  obtained 

has  been  opened,  at  the  public  cost,  from  Cork  the  privilege  of  havine  mayors  ten  y^ars    before 

to  Limerick,  under  the  advice  and  inspection  of  that  right  was  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  Londoo. 

Mr.  Griffith^  and  £45^000  is  now  granted  for  the  Its  first  provost  was  John  Stafibrd,  m    1 1 95  and 

execution  of  a  rail-way  from  Limerick  to  Water-  1 197;  and,  during  the  provostship  of  Henry  Trov, 

ford,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Nimms,  between  the  a  charter  was  granted  by  Richani  I.,  whereby  the 

cities  of  Dublin  and  Limerick.  citizens  were  allowed  to  choose  mayors  and  bai- 

Limerick,  or  Lough-Meath.  a  market-town,  lifTs,  Adam  Servant,  in  1198  being  the  first  mayor, 

borough,  and   bishop's  see  of  Ireland,  seated  It  continued  to  be  thus  governed,  antil  the  office 

on  the  Shannon,  the  metropolis  of  the  above  of  bailiff  was  changed  to  that  of  sheriff,  in  1609. 

county  as  well  as  of  the  province  of  Monster.  Limerick  is  fifty  miles  north  ef  Cork  and  ninet>- 

It  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  south-west  of  Dublin.  The  country  around 

Irish  and  English  town,  the  latter  being  built  on  is  fertile  and  pleasant. 

an  island  of  the  Shannon  called  King's  Island.  Limestone,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  miner- 
It  is  ninety-four  miles  from  Dublin ;  and  was  als,  divided  by  professor  Jameson  into  twelve 
once  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom.  sub-species. 

Its  ancient  name  was  Lunneach  ;  and  after  the        1.  Foliated  limeitone. — Color  white,  of  various 

arrival  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  it  was  a  place  of  shades  ;  sometimes  it  is  spotted.     Massive,  and 

considerable  trade.    It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  in  distinct  angulo-granular  concretions.     Lustj? 

brother  of  Brien  Borom,  after  the  battle  of  Sul-  glistening,  between  pearly  and  vitreous.     Frac- 

choid,  in  970 :  Brien  afterwards  exacted  from  ture  foliated.    Translucent*    Hard  as  calcareous 

the  Danes  of  this  city  365  tons  of  wine  as  a  spar.     Brittle.    Specific  gravity,  Carrara  marble 

tribute,  which  shows  the  extensive  traffic  carried  2*717-  It  ^-ubrdHy  phosphoresces  when  poonded, 

on  in  that  article.    About  A.D.  550  St.  Mun-  or  when  thrown  on  glowing  coals.     Infosible. 

chin  is  said  to  have  founded  a  bishopric  and  Effervesces  with  acids.     It  is  a  pure  carbonate 

built  a  church  here,  which,  however,  was  de-  of  lime.     It  occurs  in  beds  in  granite,  gnei^, 

stroyed  by  the  Danes  on  their  taking  the  port  in  &c.,  and  rarely  m  secondary  rocks.     It  is  found 

853,  and  remained  in  rains  until  their  conversion  in  all    the  great  ranges  oi  primitive  rocks  in 

in  the  tenth  century.    Donald  O'Brien,  about  the  £urope.     Parian  marble,  Pentelic  marble,  ih^ 

time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  founded  and  Marmo  Greco,  the  white  marble  of  Luni,  of 

endowed   the  cathedral ;   and   Donat  0*Brien,  Carrara,  and  of  Mount  Hymettus,  the  translu- 

bishop  of  Limerick,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  con-  cent  white  marble  of  statuaries,  and  flexible 

tributed  much  to  the  opulence  of  the  see.   About  white  marble,  are  the  chief  of  the  white  marbles 

the  close  of  the  tweluh  century  the  bishopric  which  the  ancients  used  for  sculpture  and  archi- 

of  Innis-Cathay  was  united  to  that  of  Limerick,  tecture.    The  red  antique  marble.  Rosso  antico 

Limerick  was  besieged  by  king  William  III.  of  the  Italians,  and  Egyptian  of  the  ancients; 

in  1690,  but  without  being  taken.    On  the  21st  the  Verdo  antico,  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 

of  September,  1691,  it  was  invested  by  the  Eng-  white    marble   and   green    serpentine;  yellow 

lish  and  Dutch,  and  surrendered  on  the  13th  of  antique  marble;  the  antique  Cipolin  marble, 

October,  after  losing  many  men ;  but  the  garrison  marked  with  green-colored  zones,  caused  by 

had  very  honorable  terms,  forming  what  have  talc  or  chlorite;  and  African  breccia  marble, 

been  called  in  history  the  articles  of  Dmerick.  are  the  principal  colored  marbles  of  the  ancients. 

At  that  period,  it  was  reckoned  the  second  city  The  Scottish   marbles  are  the  red  and  white 

in  Ireland,  but  has  since  lost  its  rank,  in  the  Tiree,  the  former  of  which  contains  hornblende, 

rapid  growth  of  Cork.    Limerick  is  three  miles  sahlite,  mica,  and  green  earth ;  the  lona  marble, 

in  circumference ;  has  markets  on  Wednesday  harder  than  most  others,  consisting  of  limestone 

and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  ist  and  tremolite,  or  occasionally  a  dolomite;  the 

of  July,  4th  of  August,  and  12th  of  December.  Skye  marble;  the  Assynt  in  Sutherland,  intro- 
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flficcjd  Into  commerce  hy  Mr.  Joplin  of  Gates-        6.  Tufaceout  limeUane.  Color  gray.  Massive^ 

head.     It  is  whit^  and  gray  of  various  shades,  and  in  imitative  shapes,  enclosing  leaves,  bones. 

The    Glentilt    marble;    the    Balachulish;    the  shells,  &c.  Dull    Fracture  fine  grained,  uneven. 

Boyne;    the  Blairgoifirrie ;  and  the  Glenavon.  Opaque.     Soft.     Feels  rough.    Brittle.     It  is 

Hi&ierto  but  few  marbles  of  granular  foliated  pure  carbonate  of  lime.    It  occurs  in  beds,  gene- 

litnestone  have  been  quarried  in  England.    The  rally  in   the    neighbourhood    of  rivers;    near 

!Mona  marble  is  not  unlike  Verde  antico.    The  Starly-bom  in  Fifeshire,  and  other  places.   Used 

l>lack  marbles  of  Ireland,  now  so  generally  used  for  lime. 

"by  architects,  are  Lucullites.    The  Toreen,  in  the        7.  Sub-species.     Pisiform  limestone,  or  pea- 
county  of  Waterford,  is  a  fine  variegated  sort;  stone.    Color  yellowish-white.    Massive,  and  in 
and  a  g^y  marble,  beautifully  clouded  with  white,  distinct  concretions,  which  are  round  granular, 
Yias   been  found  near  Kilcrump,  in  the  same  composed  of  others  which  are  very  thin  and  con- 
county.    At  Lottghloogher,  in  Tipperary,  a  fine  centric  lamellar.    In  the  centre  there  is  a  bubble 
purple  marble  is  found.    The  county  of  Kerry  of  air,  a  grain  of  sand,  or  of  some  mineral 
sLffords  several  variegated  marbles.    Of  the  con-  matter.    Dull.    Fracture  even.    Opaque.    Soft, 
ti Dental  marbles  a  good  account  is  given  by  Brittle.    Specific  gravity  2*532.    It  is  carbonate 
professor  Jameson,  MmeraloQj,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.  of  lime.      It  is  found  in  great  masses  in  the  vi- 

2.  Compact  /tmeiifcme.— Common  compact  cinity  of  Carslbad  in  Bohemia, 
limestone  has  usually  a  gray  color,  with  colored  8.  Sub-species.  Slate  spar.  Schieferspath. 
delineations.  Massive,  corroded,  and  in  various  Color  white  of  various  shades.  Massive,  and  in 
extraneous  shapes.  Dull.  Fracture  fine  splin-  distinct  curved  lamellar  concretions.  Lustre 
tery.  Tranriucent  on  the  edges.  Softer  than  glistening  and  pearly.  Feebly  translucent.  Soft ; 
the  preceding  sub-species.  Easily  frangible,  between  sectile  and  brittle.  Feels  rather  greasy. 
Streak  grayish-white.  Specific  gravity  2*6  to  27.  Specific  gravity  2*63.  Its  constituents  are,  car- 
It  eflervesces  with  acids,  and  bums  into  quick-  booate  of  lime,  with  three  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
lime.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  with  variable  manganese.  It  occurs  in  primitive  limestone,  in 
and  generally  minute  proportions  of  silica,  alu-  metalliferous  beds,  and  in  veins.  It  is  found  in 
mina,  iron,  magnesia,  and  manganese.  It  occurs  Glentilt ;  in  Assynt ;  in  Cornwall ;  and  near 
principally  in  secondary  formations,  along  with  Granard  in  Ireland, 
sandstone,  gypsum,  and  coal.      Many  animal        9.  Aphrite,  which  sea 

Petrifactions,  and  some  vegetable,  are  found  in  it.        10.  LumUite.    Color  grayish-black.  Massive, 

t  is  rich  in  ores  of  lead  and  zinc;   the  £ng-  Glimmering.    Fracture  fine   grained,    uneven, 

lish  mines  of  the  former  metal  being  situated  in  Opaque.      Semihard.      Streak,  dark  ash-gray, 

limestone.    When  it  is  so  hard  as  to  take  a  Brittle.    Specific  gravity  3.    \Vhen  two  pieces 

polish,  it  is  worked  as  a  marble,  under  the  name  are  rubbed  together  a  fetid  urinous  odor  is  ex- 

of  shell,  or  lumaccella  marble.    It  abounds  in  the  haled,  which  is  increased  by  breathing  on  them, 

sandstone  and  coal  formations,  both  in  Scotland  It  bums  white,  but  forms  a  black-colored  mass 

and  England  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  a  very  abun-  with  sulphuric  acid.      Its  constituents  are,  lime 

dant  mineral  in  all  the  districts  where  clay-slate  53*38,  carbonic  acid  41*5,  carbon  0'75,  magnesia 

and  red  sandstone  occur.  The  Florentine  marble,  and  oxide  of  manganese  0*12,  oxide  of  iron  0-25, 

or  ruin  marble,  is  a  compact  limestone.    Its  con-  silica  1*13,  sulphur  0*25,  muriates  and  sulphates 

stituents  are,  lime  58,  carbonic  acid  28*5,  water  of  potassa  with  water  2*62. — John.    It  is  said  to 

somewhat  ammoniacal  11,  magnesia  0*5,  oxide  occur  in  beds  in  primitive  and  older  secondary 

of  iron  0*25,  carbon  0*25,  and  silica  1*25.    Klap-  rocks.    Hills  of  this  mineral  occur  in  the  district 

roth.  of  Assynt  in  Sutherland.    Varieties  of  it  are  met 

3.  Chalk,  which  see.  vrith  in  Derbyshire,  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  coun 

4.  Agaric  mineral,  or  rock-milk.  Color  white,  ties  of  Cork  and  Galway.  The  consul  LucuUus 
In  crusts  or  tuberose  pieces.  DuTl.  Composed  admired  it  so  much  as  to  give  it  his  name.  It  is 
of  fine  dusty  particles.  Soils  strongly.  Feels  the  Nero  antico  of  the  Italians.  Two  varieties 
meagre.    Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.    Light,  of  this  are, 

almost  supernatant.      It  dissolves  ia  muriatic        Pritmatic  hteuUUe.      Colors  black,  gray,  and 

acid  with  efiervescence,  being  a  piue  carbonate  brown.      Massive,  ia  balls,  and  in  distinct  con- 

of  lime.  It  is  fonnd  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  cretions.      External  surfece  sometimes  streaked, 

between  the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell,  and  near  Internal  lustre    shining.     Cleavage   threefold. 

Chipping  Norton ;  as  also  in  the  fissures  of  lime-  Translucent  on  the  edges.     Semi-hard.    Streak 

stone  cares  on  the  Continent.     It  is  formed  hf  gray  colored.    Brittle.    When  rubbed  it  emits  a 

the  attrition  of  water  on  limestone  rocks  strong  fetid  urinous  smell.  Specific  gravity  2*67. 

5.  Ufnettofie  fibrous.  Color  ^hite  of  various  When  its  powder  is  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out 
shades.  Massive  and  m  distinct  fiibrons  eonere-  a  transient  hepatic  odor.  The  water  becomes 
tions.  Lustre  glistening  and  pearly;  fragments  slightly  alkaline.  It  dissolves  with  efiervescence 
splinlery;  feebly  translucent;  as  bard  as  caltst-  in  muriatic  acid,  leaving  a  charcoaly  residuum, 
reous  spar ;  easily  frangible ;  specific  gravity  Its  constituents  resemble  those  of  the  preceding. 
2*7.  Its  constituents  are,  Kme  50*8,  carbonic  acid  It  occurs  ia  balls,  in  brown  dolomite,  at  Building 
47*6.  Stromeyer  says  it  contains  some  per  cents  Hill,  near  Sunderland.  It  was  at  one  time  called 
of  gypsum.    It  occurs  in  thin  layers  in  clay-slate  mad<«parite. 

at  Aldstone-moor  in  Cumberland :  in  layers  and        Falun^J  or  $parry  lucuUUe.  Colors  white,  gray, 

veins  in  the  middle  district  of  Scotland,  as  in  and  bhck.      Mastsiw    lisseminated  and  crystal- 

Fifeshire.     It  is  sometimes  cut  into  necklaces,  lised  in  acute  six-sided  pyramids.  Internal  lustre 

&c.  glimmering.    Fragments  rhomboidal.    Translu- 
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cent.  Semi-hard.  Brittle.  Emits  on  friction 
B  urinous  smell.  Specific  gniTity  2*65.  In  other 
respects  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  found  in 
▼eins  at  Andreasburg  in  the  Hartz. 

11.  Marl;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
earthy  and  compact.  Earthy  marl  has  a  gray 
color,  consists  of  fine  dusty  particles,  feebly  co- 
hering; dull;  soils  slightly;  is  light;  effsr- 
▼esces  with  acids;  and  emits  a  urinous  smell 
when  first  dug  up.  Its  constituents  are,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  with  a  little  alumina,  silica,  and 
bitumen.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  the  secondary 
limestone  and  gypsum  formations  in  Thuringia 
and  Mansfeld.  Compact  marl  has  agr^  color; 
is  massive,  resicular,  or  in  flattened  balls;  con- 
tains petri&ctions;  dull;  fracture  earthy,  but  in 
the  great  slaty;  yields  to  the  nail;  opaque; 
streak  grayish-white;  brittle;  feels  meagre;  spe- 
cific gravity  2*4.  It  intumesces  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  melts  into  a  greenish-black  slag.  It 
effervesces  with  acids.  Its  constituents  are,  car- 
bonate of  lime  50,  silica  12,  alumina  32,  iron  and 
oxide  of  manganese  2.— Kirwan.  It  occurs  in 
beds  in  the  secondary  floetz  limestone.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  the  coal  formations  of  Scotland  and 
England. ' 

12.  Bittminous  marl-ilate. — Color  grayish- 
black.  Massive  and  frequently  with  impressions 
of  fishes  and  plants.  Lustre  glistening.  Frac- 
ture slaty.  Opaque.  Shining  streak.  Soft. 
Sectile.  Frangible.  Specific  gravity  2*66.  It 
is  said  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  with  albumen, 
iron,  and  bitumen.  It  occurs  in  flcetz  limestone. 
It  frequently  contains  cupreous  minerals,  petri- 
fied fishes,  and  fossil  remains  of  cryptogamous 
plants.     It  abounds  in  tlie  Hartzgebirge. 

LIM'rr,fi.f.  &«.«.%       Fr.   linfiU,  limiier; 
Iau'itljbly,  adj,         (Latin  limito,      Boun- 
Limita'tion,  11.  f.      4  dary;  border;  utmost 
Lim'itour,  n.  f.         breach    or  extent;    to 
cohfine  or  restrict  within  certain   bounds:   li- 
mitary is  used  by  Milton  for  belonging  to,  or 
guarding,  certain  bounds :  limitation  is  the  act 
or  sute  of  restriction  or  confinement :  limitour, 
a  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  limits. 

The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain   round  about 
shall  be  most  holy.  E*od.  xliii.  12. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  -  Pfolms, 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself 
In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges, 
And  sayth  his  matines  and  his  holy  thingis. 
As  he  goeth  in  his  Umitati&un. 
- .    .  Chaucer,  Cant.  Take, 

LvHuatian  of  each  creature,  is  both  the  perfection 
and  the  preservation  thereof.     .  Hooker, 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  that  yon 
Are  thieves  profest ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions. 

Shahpeure.  Timon  rf  Athem. 
Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  «ort  of  HmUatim  f 

n  ^liokepeatrt, 

Lovetousness  and  ambition  know  no  Umitt, 

on.  1.      »         .  ■^»  ^oiL 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  capti\<e,  talk  of  chains, 
Froud  limitanf  cherub !  MUton*s  Paradise  Loti. 

To  kill  the  body  is,  as  our  Loid  himself  taught, 
the  utmost  limit  of  all  human  power  and  malice, 
the  most  and  worst  that  man  can  do.  Banvto. 
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We  went,  great  emperor!  bv  thy  m 
To  view  the  utmost  Umu  of  the  land . 
E'en  to  the  place  whote  no  more  world  is  fiaoifed. 
But  (b^mung  billows  beating  on  the  giovjML 


I  despair,  how  this  limiuuion  of  Adam's 
to  his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one 
This  Umttatton,   indeed,  of  our  anthor,   will 
those  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  — i-^ 
the  race  of  brutes ;  but  will  very  little  contribsse 
the  discovery  amongst  men. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  im»  ..» 
Umited  monarch ;  if  he  afterwards  oonsent  to 
tetioiu,  he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure. 

How  our  hearts  burnt  within  us  at  the  *w^ 
Whence  this  brave  bound  o'er  UmU  fixed  to 
His  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour ! 
His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his  God ! 
Man's  gloiy  heaven  vondisafes  to  call  ber  own 


With  what  Umiltal^tmM  this  universality  is  lsb« 
understood,  who  shall  inform  us  \  J^kmmm^ 

We  are  Umited  in  our  enquiry  by  the  strict  laws 
to  which  we  have  submitted  at  our  setting  ottt. 

Now  to  this  view  of  the  matter  I  have  ao  otbcr 
obiection  than  this— that  the  British  constiCation  is 
a  Umuted  monarchy  ;  that  a  Umted  monaichy  is,  is 
the  nature  of  things,  a  mixed  government ;  but  that 
such  a  House  of  commons  as  the  radical  icfornBr 
Requires  would,  in  efiect,  constitute  a  pure  denio- 
cniicy,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  moonaisle&t 
with  any  monarehy,  and  unsusceptible  of  any  &». 

LIMM'ER,  n.  s.    Yt.Umer,  Abloodhouod. 

There  ovirtoke  I  a  grete  rout 
Of  huntin  and  of  foresten. 
And  many  relaies  and  limere. 
That  hied  them  to  the  forest  fast. 
And  I  with  hem.  Ckaaou^e  Dnam, 

LIMN,  V.  a.      I   Fr. efdwninery  of  Lat.  iumma. 
Liif  h'er,  n.  f.  )  To  adorn ;  paint ;  take  a  like- 
ness :  the  limner  is  the  painter. 
Mine  eye  doth  his  offices  witness. 
Most  truly  Utmned,  and  hving  in  your  face. 


ijnblems  limned  in  lively  colours.  . ^^ 

like  as  some  skilful  artixan,  some  exquiate  Ummer, 
or  carver,  when  he  hath  made  a  master-piece  of  his' 
art,  he  doth  not  hide  it  up  in  some  dark  comer,  when 
It  may  not  be  seen.  Bp,  HalL 

Poets  are  limnen  of  another  kind. 

To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind ; 

Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
shown,  ^ 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  he  diawn. 

CrfignmUe, 
How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by  what 
penal  are  they  limned  in  their  unaflected  braveiy  ? 

Id. 
LIMNING,  the  art  of  painting  in  water- 
color^  in  contradistinction  to  painting  whidi  is 
done  in  oil  colors.    Limning  is  the  most  ancient 
kmd  of  painting.    Till  John  Van  Eick  found 
out  the  art  of  paintine  in  oU,  the  painters  all 
pamted   in  water  and  in  fresco.     See  Eick. 
When  they  used  boards,  they  uauaUy  glued  a  fine 
linen  cloth  over  them,  to  prevent  their  opening; 
then  laid  on  a  ground  of  white;  and  lastly  mixed 
up  their  colors  with  water  and  siie^  or  with 
water  and  yolks  of  eggs,  weU  beaten  vrith  the 
branches  of  a  fig-tree,  the  juice  whereof  thus 
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mixed  with  the  tgga;  and  with  this  mixture  they  vince  of  the  iDterior  of   France,  forming  the 

painted  their  pieces.    In  limnins  all  colors  are  departments  of  the  Upper  Vienne  and  the  Cor- 

proper,  except  the  white  made  of  lime,  which  is  reze.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Upper  and 

only  used  in  fresco.    The  azure  and  uUramahne  Lower  Limousin.      The  former  is  hiUy,  and 

must  always  be  mixed  with  size  or  gum ;  but  contains  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  the 

there  are  always  applied  two  layers  of  hot  siie  Lower  Limousin  is  tSertile,  and  highly  beautiful 

before  the  size-colors  are  laid  on :  the  colors  are  in  its  scenery.    The  whole  extends  seventy  miles 

all  ground  in  water  each  by  itself;  and,  as  they  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  sixnr. 

are  required  in  working,  are  diluted  with  size-  LIMOUX,  a  tradinflr  town  of  France,  in  the 

'water.    When  the  piece  is  finished,  go  over  it  department  of  the  Aude,  situated  on  the  river 

%vith  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten;  and  with  Aude.     Its  traffic  is  in  the  hardware  manu- 

'v^-arnish  if  required.  &ctured,  and  in  the  white  wine  raised  in  the 

LIMOGES  AuGUSTORiTUM,  a  larse  and  an-  neighbourhood.    Some   woollens,  leather,  and 

cient  city  of  France,  the  chief  place  of  the  arron-  soap,  are  also  made  here :  fifteen  miles  south- 

dissement  of  Limoges,  in  the  department  of  the  west  of  Carcassonne.    Popuktion  5200. 

Upper  Vienne ;  wluch  formerly  constituted  part  LIMP,  o^r*.    Sax.  lempe ;  Teut.  limp ;  Ital. 

of  tne  province  of  Limousin.   It  contains  a  royal  'uinio.    Limber ;  pliant ;  weak.    Obsolete. 

court  wt  the  departments  of  Upper  Vienne,  La  The  chub  eau  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is  not 

Corrige,  and  La  Creuse,  a  tribunal  of  justice  for  ^nn,  limp,  and  tasteless.                WaktmU  Angkr, 

petty  causes,  boards  of  trade  and  manu&ctnres.  Limp,  v.n.     Sax.  lempan.     To  halt;  walk 

a  royal  college,  a  university  academy,  lectures  on  l^oaely. 

anatomy  and  midwifery,  an  agricultural  society,  _.„      ^      ^"  <>\^  P*^'  ™*°» 

a  society  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  mint     It  ^  ^'  ™  ^f^^  mwy  a  weary  step 

is  a  bishopric  and  a  post  town,  with  25,000  in-  Lm^ed  in  j^u^  lore.  ^uUttpeoft.  A$  ^au  Like  it 

i-_ k:»««#«  *^                 «^           '              '  Son  of  sixteen, 

na^itanu.             .,    ,  ,  .                 . .,,     .  Flock  the  Uned  crutch  from  thy  old  Umping  tire. 

This  place  is  situated  in  an  aoiphitheatre  on  ^         SkUpeore 

Uie  top  and  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  wh«i  Plutns.  with  his  riches,  u  sent  from  Juii- 

flows  the  Vienne,  watenng  a  delightful  valley,  tu,  he  iimpt  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent 

covered  with  meadows  and  bordered  with  pic-  by  Pluto  he  rnns,  and  is  swift  of  fioot.          Bacon. 

turcsque  uplands.    It  is  for  the  most  part  badly  Umjnng  death,  lashed  on  by  fate, 

built;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep.  Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.         Drydm. 

but  they  are  clean,  and  washed  by  the  waters  ofa  Can  syllogism  set  things  right  t 

fountain,  brought  firom  a  dutance  bv  means  of  ^q  :  majors  soon  with  nunois  fight: 

an  aqueduct    The  higher  part  of  the  town  is  Or  both  in  friendly  concert  joined, 

surrounded  by  long  boulevards,  agreeably  plant-  •   The  consequence  timpt  folse  behind.        Prior. 

ed,  and  has  several  spacious  squares  and  fine  walks.  He  with  the  mitred  head,  and  cloven  heel : — 

The  air  is  fresh  ana  pure.  Doomed  the  coarse  edge  of  Hewbell's  jest  to  feel ; 

Julius  Cssar  speaks  of  Limoges,  in  his  com-  To  stand  the  playful  bufiet,  and  to  hear 

mentaries,  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  Th«  frequent  ink-stand  whizring  pest  his  ear ; 

inhabited  by  the  Lemovices.  In  the  fifth  century  While  all  the  five  diroctors  laugh  to  see 

it  was  invaded  by  the  VUigoths ;  in  1360  it  wi  ^^  ^V^"^  pnest  so  deft  at  his  new  "n^^-g^^ 

ceded  to  England,  and  re-united  to  the  French  _  __,,„-         .       «     ,      .        »      i^anmng, 

crown,  nine  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  ^LIMPID,ad;.     Fr.  Umpide;  Ut  Umpidiu, 

Charles  V.    It  was  the  native  place  of  D'iiiues-  Clear ;  pure ;  transparent 

seau,  of  marshal  Jourdan,  and  of  Vergniaud,  an  The  springs  which  wore  dear,  fresh,  and  Umpid, 

eloquent  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legislative  become  thick  and  tuibid,  and  impregnated  with  sul- 

assembly  and  the  convention,  who  was  li^headed  phur  as  longas  the  earthquake  lasts.      Woodvmrd. 

at   Paris  on  the;  1st  of  October  1793,  when  he  Th«  ^>roo^^  »*>**  ¥^^  ^^^ 

was  only  thirty-one  years  old.    There  are  here  ^«  \^S^J\  "^'^  (tt^n^  o'er  a  rock, 

extensive  manufactories  of  porcelain  and  cruci-  ^®°"y  diSoMitA  mto  a  Umpid  plain.      ^ 

bles,  cloth,  kerseymeres,  druggets,  sheep-skins,  ,^^  a«.  j    .    .  rv^  *\^    T^  *  Summiu 
n'  ,      ,            1  _  ji              J        u         ^j  Thou  fottndest me,  like  the  morning  sun 
flannel,  glue,  wax-candles,  wooden  shoes,  and  jhat  melu  the  fogs  in  limpid  air! 
horje-shoe  nails ;  some  hydraulic  machines  for  jhe  friendless  b«d?and  rustic  song, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  fine  paper-  Became  alike  thy  fosterinff  care.         Bhtm. 
tiiIIr,  brass  foundries,  potteries,  and  delf  ractories.  By  cautiously  continaing  to  add  the  pure  ammonia, 
It  is  the  great  mart  for  Toulouse  and  the  southern  this  oxide  will  aeaio  be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  he- 
departments,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  com,  chest-  come  a  limpid  colourless  solution, 
nuts,  wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  iron,  copper,  and  Parke^i  Chemical  Cateduem, 
brass.     The  races  here  are  resorted  to  by  the  LIN,  v.n.    Sax.  ablmnan,  almnan.  To  yield; 
people  of  thirty-two  departments.    The  buildings  relinquish, 
roost  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  public  library,  Unto  his  foe  he  came, 
containing  J  1,000  volumes ;  the  museum  of  na-  Resolved  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
tural  history,  mechanics,  arts,  and  antiquities;  Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  Un, 
the  cathedral ;  the  bishop*s  palace ;  the  fountain  Faerie  Queene, 
of  Aigoul^ne;  and  the  public  squares  and  pro-  LINACRE  (Thomas),  M.D.,  was  bom  in 
inenades.    Limoges  is  situated  291  miles  south  Canterbury  about  1460,  and  there  educated  un- 
of  Paris,  fifty-seven  south-east  of  Poictiers,  and  der  the  learned  William  Selling ;    thence  he 
seven  ty-two  east  by  north  of  Augouldme.  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  chosen 
LIMOUSIN,  or  Liuosin,  a  considerable  pro-  fellow  of  All-Souls  College.    Selling  being  ap- 
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pointed  ambassador  from  king  Henrjr  VII.  to  titnated  to  have  contained  thiity-«^ht  acres.   TV 
the  pope,  Linacre  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  remaining  gate  to  the  north,    ^hidi    is    calkd 
where  he  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  Greek  Newport  gate,  is  described  by  Stukelew  as  <  the 
and  Latin,  and  studied  Aristotle  and  Galeo.   On  noblest  remnant  of  this  sort  in  Britain*  as  far  »» 
his  return  to  Oxford,  he  graduated,  and  was  I  know ;'  and  he  expresses  stxrprise  that  it  had 
chosen  professor  of   medicine.    He  was  soon  not  *  been  taken  notice  of  before  his  time.     Tb€ 
after  called  to  court  by  Henry  VII.,  to  attend  great  or  central  gateway  has  a  semi-circular  arch, 
prince  Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  physician.    He  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  formed  vrith  tweoty-^x 
was  afterwards  appointed  physician  to  the  king,,  large  stones,  apparently  without    mortar.     Th^ 
and,  on  his  death,  to  Heory  VIII.     He  found^  height  is  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half^   of  whic4i 
two  medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cam-  eleven  are  buried  beneath  the    ^rouud.      £ach 
bridge ;  and  immortalised  his  name  by  being  the  side  of  the  arch  has  seven  courses  of  horixontal 
founder  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  London,  stones,  called  springers,  some  of  'vrhicb  are  from 
Observing  the  wretched  state  of  physic,  he  ap-  six  to  seven  feet  in  length.    On  each  side  of  the 
plied  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained  a  patent,  arch  are  two  small  lateral  doorwrays  or  posterns, 
in  1518,  incorporating  the  physicians  of  London,  A  mass  of  the  old  Roman  wall  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  order  to  prevent  illiterate  and  ignorant  medi-  eastward  of  this  gate ;  and  to  the  urest  is  another 
casters  from  practising  the  art.    Dr.  Linacre  was  large  mbss,  not  part  of  the  city-^w^all,   called  the 
the  first  president,  and  held  the  office  as  long  as  mint-wall,  whibn  was  about  sixteen   leet  high, 
he  lived.    Their  meetings  were  held  in  his  own  and  forty  feet  long,  and  had  scaflold   holes,  and 
house  in  Knight-rider  Street,  which  house  he  marks  of  arches.    Mr.  Oough  supposed  this  tn 
bequeathed  to  the  college.    When  he  was  about  be  part  of  a  Roman  granary.     South  of  this 
the  age  of  fifty  he  began  to  study  divinity;  en-  station  were  other  Roman  works,  which  extended 
tered  into  orders;  and  was  collated,  in  1509,  to  from  the  brow  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.    In 
the  rectory  of  Mersham ;  installed  prebendary  of  1793  three  stone  coffins  were  found  at  the  south- 
Wells  ;  in  1518  prebendary  of  York ;  and  in  1619  west  corner  of  the  close,  near  the  chequer  gate. 
was  admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral,  which  Beneath  was  a  tessellated  pavement,  and  under 
he  resigned  for  other  preferments.     He  died  of  that  a  Roman  hypocaust    A  similar  dtscovenr 
the  stone  in  October  1524,  aged  sixty-four;  and  was  made  in  1782.    In  1790  was  fouhd,  about 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.    Dr.  Caius,  or  Kay,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surfisice,  a  curious 
thirty-three  years  after  his  death,  caused  a  monu-  sepulchral  monument,  evidently  of  some  Roman 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  of  high  rank.     Many  fragments   of  antiquity 
inscription.     He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  were  preserved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.   Gordon,  the 
talents,  a  skilful  physician,  a  profound  gram-  precei^tor  of  the  cathedral,  who  gives  an  account 
marian,  and  one  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  of  several  earthen  and  glass  urns,  lArbich  were 
scholars  of  his  time.    Erasmus  in  his  epistles  discovered  in  the  same  field,  sonoie  of  wAidi        i 
speaks  highly  of  his  translations  from  Galen,  were  of  singular  shape.    He  also  describes  a 
His  works  are,  1.  De  Emendate  Structure  Latini  room,  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  wnich  was  disco- 
Sermonis,  libri  sex ;  tondon,  printed  by  Pynson,  vered  in  a  nuarry.    At  what  period  the  Saxons 
1524,  8vo.  and  by  Stephens,  1527,  1532.      2.  possessed  themselves  of  this  city  does  not  ap- 
The  rudiments  of  grammar,  for  the  use  of  the  pear :   but  early  in  the  sixth  century  we  6od 
princess  Mary,  by  Pynson.  Buchanan  translated  Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  obtaining  great  advao- 
it  into  Latin;  Paris,  1536.    He  likewise  trans-  tages  over  them  here.    At  this  period  the  old  > 
lated  into  very  elegant  Latin  several  of  Galen*s  town  was  nearly  destroyed,  and,  according  to 
works,  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  different  periods.  Leiand, '  new  Lincoln  was  made  out  of  a  piece          ' 
Also  Procli  Diadochi  sphsra,  from  the  Greek ;  of  old  Lincoln.'     The   Saxons    fortified   the 
Venet  1499,  1500.  southern  part  of  the  hill  with  ditches  and  ram- 
LINCOLN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  this  parts,  walled  the  town,  and  erected  gates.    At 
name,  extends,  in  a  long  street,  from  the  foot  of  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  Lincoln  ins          . 
a  hill,  near  the  Witham,  to  the  south.    On  the  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
north  side,  without  the  walls,  is  a  suburb,  called  England.    The  Domesday.  Survey  mentions  its 
Newport,  supposed  to  have  been  the  outwork  of  1070  mansions,  900  burgesses,  and  twelve  lage*          , 
a  Roman  station.    Camden  states  that  this  place  rtkeii,  *  having  sac  and  soke.'    On  the  accession 
was  a  strong  hold  of  the  Britons,  anterior  to  the  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  throne,  he  ordered  a          | 
Roman  colonisation ;  and  that  then  it  bore  the  strong  castle  to  be  built  on  the  ridge  of  the  bili,           j 
name  of  '  Lindcoit,  from  the  woods  (for  which  on  which  this  city  was  situated.     The  building           « 
some    copies  have,  corruptly,    Lincoit).      By  was  644  yards  in  circumference,  and  occupied 
Ptolemy  and  Antoninus  ttie  name  of  the  place  the  space  on  which  it  is  asserted  that  166  houaee           , 
is  v^ritten  Lindum ;  and,  having  the  privilege  of  had  stood ;  seventy-four  more  were  at  the  same 
a  colony,  it  was  called  Lindum  Colonia.    The  time  demolished  without  the  limits,  that  the 
form  of  the  station  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  whole  might  be  insulated.    In  tlie  time  of  Henry 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two  streets,  I.  a  navigable  canal  was  made  or  enlarged,  from 
which  crossed  it  at  right  angles.    At  the  extremi-  the  river  Witham  at  Lincoln,  to  the  Trent  near 
ties  of  these  were  four  gates,  nearly  facing  the  Torksey ;   probably  the  first  canal  of  the  kind 
foUr  cardinal  points.    The  whole  was  encom-  ever  made  m  England.     It  is  at  present  called 
passed  by  an  embattled  wall,  which,  on  three  the  Foss  dyke.     By  this  a  communication  was 
sides,  was  flanked  by  a  deep  ditch,  but  on  the  formed  with  the  Trent,  and  down  that  by  the            ; 
South  side  the  steepness  of  the  hill  rendered  a  Ilumber  to  the  sea,  and  an  unobstructed  nvn^' 
toss  unnecessary.    The  area  thus  enclosed  is  eft-  tion  secured  to  the  then  good  part  of  Boston. 
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*  Lincoln  was  now  stored,*  says  a  puet  of  that  lated  from' Dorchester,  in  1088,  St.  Remigius  do 
Jure,  *  with  good  things,  and  became  the  support  Fescamp,  the  first  bishop,  founded  a  cathedral 
of  the  neighbouring  country.'    When,  in  1140,  church,  which  in  four  years  was  ready  for  con* 
the  empress  Maud  came  to  England,  to  assert  her  secration ;  and  all  the  bishops  of  England  were 
title  to  the  crown,  she  took  up  her  residence  at  summoned  to  attend  on  the  occasion.  Remigius 
L.incoln,  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  conveniently  died  two  days  before  the  solemnity.    His  sue- 
situated  for  communication  with  lier  friends,  cessor,  Robert  Bloet,  finished  the  building,  and 
Stephen  on  this  marched  quickly  hither,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    Having  been 
besieged  the  city,  and  took  it:  but  the  empress  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander  de 
had  escaped.    During  the  contest,  Lincoln  ac-  Blois  in  1124,  who  arched  the  new  fabric  with 
quired  great  notoriety.    This  city  and  its  castle  stone,  and  greatly  increased    the  size  of  it. 
were  materially  concerned  in  the  contentions  Bishop  Hugh  Burgundus,  who  died  in  1200, 
between  king  John  and  his  barons.    They  con-  enlarged  it  by  what  is  called  the  New  Work,  and 
tinued  in  the  occupation  of  the  crown  till  the  the  chapter-house.    Kings  John  of  England  and 
time  of  Edward  I.,  when  Henry  de  Lacy  died  William  of  Scotland  assisted  to  carry  his  body 
seised  of  them,  and  they  passed,  with  other  parts  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  was  enshrined  in  silver, 
of  his  inheritance,  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  so  according  to  Stukeley ;  but,  according  to  San- 
became  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  derson,  the  shrine  was  of  beaten  gold.    Bishop 
John  of  Gaunt  greatly  improved  the  castle,  and  Gynewell  added  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Mi^- 
made  it  his  •  summer  residence.    Parliaments  dalen.    Bishop  Fleming,  a  chapel  on  the  north 
were  held  at  Lincoln  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  side,  in  which  ne  was  buried :  on  his  monument 
II.  and  III.     In  1348  the  weavers  of  Lincoln  is  his  figtire  in  free-stone.    Bishop  Alnwick  was 
obtained  a  charter  from  Edward  III.,  of  what  also  a  considerable  benefactor  to  tho  cathedral, 
they  considered  and  called  their  liberties.    By  and  built  the  stately  porch  at  the  great  south 
this  they  were  mvested  with  the  power  of  depriv-  door.    It  at  present  consists  of  a  nave,  with  its 
ing  any  weaver  not  of  their  guild,  of  the  privi-  aisles ;  a  transept  at  the  west  end ;  and  two 
lege  of  working  at  his  trade  within  twelve  leagues  other  transepts,  one  near  the  centre  and  the 
of  tfie  city.    This  and  other  monopolies  were  other  towards  the  eastern  end ;  and  a  choir  and 
abolished  in  1351,  by  an  act  called  the  Statute  chancel,  with  their  aisles,  of  corresponding  height 
of  Cloths.     In  the  year  following  the  staple  of  and  width  with  the  nave  and  aisles.    The  great 
wool  was  removed  from  Flanders  to  England ;  transept  has  a  nave  towards  the  east :  attached 
and  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  staple  towns.  It  was  to  the  western  side  of  this  transept  is  a  gallilee, 
also  made  a  staple  for  leather,  lead,  and  various  or  grand  porch ;  and  on  the  soutnern  side  of  the 
other  articles ;  and  ranked  the  second  of  those  eastern  aisle  are  two  oratories,  or  private  cha- 
towns  for  the  quantity  exported,  as  appears  by  pels ;  while  the  northern  side  has  one  of  nearly 
the  record  of  the  sums  collected  for  the  king's  similar  shape  and  character.    Divei^ng  from 
duties.   At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  northern  side  arc  the  cloisters,  which  com- 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  king  municate  with  the  chapter-house.    The  whole  is 
came  to  Lincoln,  and  convened  the  freeholders  surmounted  with  three  lofty  towers ;  one  at  the 
of  the  county.  centre,  and  two  at  the  western  end,  decorated 
The  diocese  of  Lincoln  early  included  so  many  with  varied  tracery,  pillars,  pilasters,  &c.    The 
counties,  that  it  is  described  as  being  ready  to  dimensions  of  the  whole  structure  are  as  follow, 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  own  greatness;  and  The  height  of  the  two  western  towers  180  feet, 
though  Henry  II.  took  out  of  it  the  diocese  of  Previous  to  the  year  1B08  each  of  these  was 
Ely,  and  Henry  VIII.  those  of  Peterborough  surmounted  by  a  central  spire  of  101  feet  high, 
and  Oxford,  it  is  still  the  largest  in  England,  The  great  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and  except   the  two  archbishoprics,  and   the  from  the  top  of  the  comer  pinnacle  to  the 
principality  bishoprics  of  Winchester,  Durham,  ground,  is  300  feet;  its  width  fifty-three  feet, 
and  Ely,  no  see  has  been  so  well  endowed.  Exterior  length  of  the  church,  with  its  buttres:ies, 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  no  in-  524  feet ;  interior  length  482  feet ;  width  of  the 
stance  of  a  bishop  of  this  see  being  translated  to  western  front  174  feet ;  exterior  length  of  great 
another,  except  Winchester.    It  is  remarkable  transept  250  feet ;  interior  222 ;  width  66  ;  the 
for  the  number  of  its  episcopal  palaces.    In  less  or  eastern  transept   170  feet  in    length, 
1547  it  had  eight.    In  this  county,  Lincoln,  forty-four  in  width,  including  the  side  chapels; 
Sleaford,  and  Nettleham;  in  Rutlandshire,  Lid-  width  of  the  cathedral  eighty  feet;  height  of  the 
dington ;  in  Huntingdonshire,  Buckden,  now  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  eighty  feet.    The  chaptt^r 
usual  residence  of  the  bishops ;  in  Bedfordshire,  house  is  a  decagon,  and  measures,  interior  dia- 
Woburn ;  in  Buckinghamshire,  Fingest;  in  Ox-  meter,    sixty   feet   six  inches.     The  cloisters 
fordshire,  Banbury  Castle;  two  at  Newark  in  measure  118  feet  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
Nottinghamshire ;  and  Lincoln  Place,  Chancery  and  ninety-one  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides. 
Lane,  London.    All  these,  except  that  at  Lin-  The  grand  western  front,  wherein  the  greatest 
coin,  with  about  thirty  manors,  were  given  up  variety  of  styles  prevails,  is  certainly  the  work- 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Holbech,  manship  of  three,  if  not  more,  distinct  and  di?- 
the  first  married  bishop ;  so  that  now  only  four  tant  eras.    It  consists  of  a  large  square-shaped 
manors  remain  of  the  ancient  demesnes.  fii^ade ;  the  whole  of  which  is  decorated  with 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure,  raised  door-ways,  windows,  arcades,  niches,  8cc.,  and 
at  a  vast  expense  by  the  munificence  of  several  has  a  pediment  in  the  centre,  and  two  octangr- 
prplates;  and  its  western  front  attracts  the  atten-  lar  stair-case  turrets  at  the  extreme  angles,  sur- 
tion  of  every  traveller.    On  the  see  being  trans-  *nounted  by  plain  spire-shaped  pinnacles.    The 
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upper  transept  and  the  cboir  appear  die  next  in  The  Dissenters*  chapels  are,  1.  A  PicabytgnaR 
point  of  date.    These  afe  in  the  sharp-pointed  or  Unitarian  meeting,  erected  eariy  in  the   last 
style;  and  their  architectare  is  very  irregular,  century.     2.  The    Partioular  Baptist  meeting- 
7?htt  vaulting  is  generally  simple ;  the  ribs  of  a  house  in  Mint  Lane,  a  very  neat  and    reoea* 
few  groins  only  have  a  filleted  moulding.    A  erection.    3.  The  Catholic  chapel  in  Nevr  Street 
double  row  of  arches  or  arcade^,  one  placed  be-  a  small,  neat,  brick  building,  erected  in  1799, 
fore  the  other,  is  continued  round  the  inside  of  contains  a  good  painting  brought  from  the  <x>t>- 
the  aisles,  beneath  the  lower  tier  of  windows,  vent  at  Gravelines  by  the  English  nuns  of  that 
The  windows  are  lofty  and  narrow,  placed  two  place  when  expelled  at  the  Reyolotion.     4.  The 
or  three  together ;  the  greater  buttresses  in  front  general  Baptist  meeting,  behind  St.  B^edict's 
are  ornamented  in  a  singular  manoer  with  de-  church,  near  the  High-bridge :  they  ba.ve  also 
tached  shafts,  terminating  in  rich  foliage.    The  now  erected  (1827)  a  small  building  for   poblic 
great  transept,  the  gallilee  porch,  and  the  vestry,  worship,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  ola  one, 
are  netriy  of  the  same,  but  in  a  later  style.   The  or  near  Newport  Gate  at  the  northern  extremity 
vestry  is  vaulted,  the  groining  having  strong  ribs;  of  the  city.    5.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
and  beneath  it  is  a  crypt  with  groins,  converging  a  handsome  chapel  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  erect- 
into  pointed  arches.  Uie  nave  and  central  tower  ed  in  1816.    6.  The  Independents   have    two 
were  next  rebuilt,  probably  begun  by  bishop  congre^tions,  one  meetii^in  Zion  Chap^  near 
Hi^  de  Welles,  as  the  style  of  their  architeo-  ly  adjoming  the  Catholic  Uhapel,  and  erected  in> 
ture  is  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  1802 ;  and  another  meeting  in  a  spacious   brick 
John,  or  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.    The  part  edifice  erected  in  the  year  1820,  towards    the 
extending  from  the  smaller  transept  to  the  east  south  end  of  the  city.  7.  The  Society  of  FiieDds 
end  appears  to  have  been  built  by  bishops  have  also  a  small  building  in  Newland,  made  use 
Gravesend,  Sutton,  and  D'Alderby,  about  the  of  for  their  quarterly  meetings, 
oommencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  city  of  Lincoln 
latter  prelate  built  the  upper  story  of  the  rood  is  twelve,  which,  with  the  four  townships  within 
tower,  and  added  a  lofty  wooden  spire,  which  its  jurisdiction,  make  sixteen.    It  has  an  exten- 
was  blown  down  in  a  violent  storm   in  the  sive  trade  in  com  and  wool,  of  which  great  qukn- 
year  1547:  the  damans  then  sustained  were  tities  are  exported  into  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire^ 
not  wholly  repaired  till  1775.    Dugdale  says  by  vessels  which  obtain  a  back  freightage  of 
that  Henry  VIII.  took  away  from  this  church  coals,  &c.    This  city  is  a  county  of  itam,  having 
S621  ounces  of  gold,  and  4285  ounces  of  silver,  subject  to  it  four  townships    in  the  vicinitj, 
besides  precious  stones  of  great  value :  at  the  Bracebridge,*  Canwick,  Branston,  and  Wadding- 
Reformation,  indeed,  what  the  ravages  of  time  ton ;  and  in  official  acts  it  is  denominated  'The 
had  left,  the  zealots  pulled  down  or  defiiced ;  so  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.    Its  ris- 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1548  there  was  countial  jurisdiction  extends  over  twenty  miles 
scarcely  a  perfect  tomb  remaining.     Among  in  circumference.  In  the  history  of  the  boroughs 
illustrious  persons  buried  here,  who  had  monu-  of  Great  Britain,  it  ft  said,  *  Tnis  city  had  sum- 
roents  erected  to  their  memory,  were  Catharine  mons,  with  London  and  York,  to  send  members 
Swinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  Joan,  coun-  to  parliament,  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.' 
tess  of  Westmoreland,  their  daughter ;  and  Bar-  The  right  of  election  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
tholomew,  lord  Burghersh,  brother  to  the  bishop  freemen,  and  the  number  of  voters  is  about  1300. 
of  that  name.    On  the  north  side  of,  and  con-  The  civil  government  is  vested  in  a  corporation, 
nected  with  the  cathedral,  are  the  cloisters,  of  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two 
which  only  three  sides  remain  in  the  original  sheriffs,  twenty-eight  common-council-men,  and 
state.  four  chamberlains  ;  with  a  recorder,  deputy  re- 

The  chapter-house  forms  a  decagon,  the  groin-  corder,  steward  of  the  courts  of  borough-mote, 

ed  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  an  umbilical  a  town-clerk,  four  coroners,  four  seijeants  of  the 

pillar,  consisting  of  a  circular  shaft,  with  ten  key,  or  bailiffs,  and  other  inferior  officers.    The 

small  fluted  columns  attached  to  it ;  having  a  city  was  incorporated  so  early  as  the  seventh 

band  in  the  centre,  with  foliated  capitals.    One  year  of  Edwara  II. ;  Henry  Best  being  then  the 

of  the  ten  sides  forms  the  entrance :  in  the  other  fir»t  mayor. 

sides  are  nine  windows,  having  pointed  arches  Of  the  castle,  built  by  William  I.,  little  re- 

with  two  lights  each.     Over  the  north  side  of  mains ;  but  the  few  vestiges  remaining  exhibit 

the  cloisters  is  the  library,  which  contains  a  large  the  same  original  structure  as  that  of  York.    The 

collection  of  books,  and  some  curious  specimens  keep  stood  half  without  and  half  within  the 

of  Roman  antiquities.     It  was  built  by  dean  castle  wall,  which  ascended  up  the  slopes  of  the 

lioneywood.      A  magnificent  work  containing  hill,  and  joined  the  great  tower.     It  was  nearly 

several  finely  pngravea  views  of  this  cathedral,  round,  and  covered  the  summit  of  a  high  artifi- 

and  a  concise  well  written  history  of  it,  was  pub-  cial  mount.    The  walls  are  above  seven  feet  in 

lished  in  1819  by  Mr.  C.  Wild.  thickness.    In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  castle 

liincoln  had  formerly  more  than  fifty  churches,  yard  is  a  curious  smdl  building,  appearing  on 

Eleven  only,  exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  now  re-  the  outside  lik^  a  tower,  called   Cob's  Hall; 

main  ;    scarcely  any  of  which  merit  a  particular  which  Mr.  King  thinks  was  originally  used  as  a 

description.      The  most  remarkable  are,    St.  chapel ;  it  is  now  made  use  of  as  a  place  of 

Benedict's,  St.  Mary  de  Wigford's,  and  St.  Peter's  execution  for  criminals  by  a  drop  machine.   The 

^t  Gowts :    having  lofty  square  Norman  towers,  mint-wall,   mentioned  by  Mr.  Gough,  is  still 

St.  Peter's  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  appears  remaining,  and  forms  part  of  the  enclosure  of  a 

to  have  been  the  chapel  of  some  religious  nouse.  garden. 
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Checquer  ^te,  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathe-  no  school  on  the  British  or  Lancasterian  system 

dral,  had  two  gate-houses;  the  western  one  has  in  Lincoln.    The  lunatic  asylum,  a  handsome 

been  taken  down  about  thirty-five  years ;  the  edifice  with  a  stuccoed  front,  standing  conspicu- 

remaining  one  to  the  east  has  three  gateways,  and  ously  on  the  hill,  rather  west  of  the  city,  the  front 

two  turrets  between  them.    In  Eastgate  Street  is  260  feet  long,  and  the  area^with  gardens,  &c. 

were  two  very  ancient  gateways,  both  of  which  occupies  about  three  acres  and  a  half  of  ground . 

are  now  removed.    At  the  bottom  of  the  town,  it  was  erected  in  1820,  at  an  expense  of  upwards 

near  Bray  ford  water,  are  remains  of  a  fort,  called  of  £15,000. 

Lucy  Tower.  An  oblong  building  in  Broadgate  Tlie  judges  lodgings  is  an  elegant  mansion, 
Street  was  appropriated  to  the  gray  friars,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  county  for  the  ac- 
still  displays  mucn  of  its  ancient  architecture :  commodation  of  the  judges  during  the  assizes; 
part  of  this  edifice  is  now  used  as  a  free-school,  the  magistrates  of  the  district  also  hold  their 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  the  bishop's  weekly  meetings  there:  it  is  situated  on  the  castle 
palace,  which,  from  being  situated  near  the  hill.  The  race  stand,  erected  in  1826,  on  Car- 
summit,  Leland  describes  as 'hanging  in  declivio,'  holm  Hill,  upon  the  west  common  (where  tlie 
and  was  built  by  bishop  Chesney,  to  whom  the  races  are  held),  has  cost  the  corporation,  together 
site  was  granted  by  Henry  IL  ft  was  enlarged  with  other  improvements  of  the  course,  nearly 
by  succe^ing  prelates,  and  was  scarcely  at  one  £5000.  The  race  course  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
time  exceeded  in  grandeur  by  any  of  our  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  for  the  convenience  of 
castles.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  running,  as  for  its  beautiful  panoramic  effect 
Peter,  at  Gowts,  formerly  stood  the  palace  of  the  upon  the  spectator;  the  annual  meetings  are  said, 
celebrated  John  of  Gaunt.  Opposite  to  this  however,  to  be  but  indifferently  attended, 
house  is  a  large  building,  called  John  of  Gaunt's  Though  not  the  seat  of  any  fixed  manufacture, 
stables.  It  was  a  large  structure,  probably  con-  Lincoln  possesses  considerable  advantages  as  an 
ventual,  in  the  Norman  style ;  the  north  and  inland  commercial  station,  communicating  with 
west  fronts  remain.  The  Jew's  house,  on  the  the  sea-port  of  Boston,  thirty-two  miles  distant, 
side  of  the  hill,  is  a  curions  object',  and  is  oma-  by  means  of  the  Witbam  and  with  the  Trent, 
roented  in  front,  and  in  some  of  its  mouldings  Hamber,  and  their  tributaries ;  by  the  Fossdyke 
similar  to  the  west  doors  of  the  cathedral :  in  Canal  from  Lincoln  to  Torksey  on  the  Trent, 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  semicircular  arched  twelve  mifes  distant.  The  river  Witham,  from 
door-way,  with  a  projecting  pilaster.  It  is  Lincoln  to  Boston,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
recorded  to  have  been  originany  possessed  by  joint-stock  company,  and  after  many  years  of 
Belaset  de  Wallingford,  a  Jewess,  who  was  vast  expenditure  the  works  may  now  (1827)  be 
hanged  for  clipping  in  the  18th  of  Edward  I.  considered  as  very  nearly  completed ;  the  channel 
Formerly  here  were  two  grammar  schools,  one  through  the  town  is  undergomg  most  important 
in  the  clos^,  the  other  in  the  city :  they  were  improvements  in  respect  of  width  and  depth  and 
united  in  1583.  a  new  lock  of  ^^reat  dimensions  and  excellent 

The  principal  modem  buildings  are,»  a  good  workmanship  is  in  course  of  erection.  The 
market  house,  with  assembly  rooms  over,  erected  Fossdyke  Canal,  mentioned  above,  had  in  times 
in  1736 ;  the  county  hospiul,  a  large  brick  edi-  past  been  suffered  to  fall  into  such  disuse  and 
fice  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  erected  in  1769,  and  decay  as  to  have  been  assigned  by  the  corpora- 
accommodating  yearly  about  200  in-patients,  and  tion  of  Lincoln  to  a  Mr.  Elliston  of  Thome,  in 
170  out-patients  on  an  average,  at  an  expenditure  1741,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  the  triflint^  an- 
of  about  £1300  per  annum;  Christ's  Hospital,  nual  rent  of  £75 ;  a  comparatively  insignificant 
situated  near  the  last  mentioned,  is  a  blue-coat  outlay  soon  sufficed  to  render  it  again  navigable, 
school,  which  maintains,  educates,  and  appren-  and  tne  descendants  of  that  gentleman  now  de- 
tices  sixty  poor  boys ;  die  county  jail,  built  in  rive  an  annual  income  of  between  £10,000  and 
1788,  within  the  area  of  the  castle  walls,  a  neat  £12,000  from  the  tolls.  In  consequence,  how- 
and  strong  building :  nearly  adjoining  to  which,  ever,  of  the  shallow  and  very  inefficient  state  into 
within  the  same  area,  is  a  splendid  county  hall,  which  it  was  suffered  to  fall,  dry  seasons  and 
erected  in  1823-6,  from  a  Gothic  design  by  floods  alike  rendering  it  almost  impassable,  a  for- 
Smirke,  at  an  expense  of  about  £40,000,  in-  midable  opposition  was  organised  about  the  year 
eluding  decorations ;  the  county  assembly  rooms  1826,  and  a  close  scrutiny  disclosed,  in  the 
are  in  the  bail ;  a  good  theatre,  below  the  hill,  opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  some  very  serious 
where  a  respectable  company  perform  from  the  defects  in  the  title  of  the  lessees.  The  conse- 
last  week  in  September  to  al>out  the  second  week  quence  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
in  November.  The  city  jail  and  sessions  house  strong  general  feeling  produced,  has  been  the 
is  a  new  brick  strocture,  finished  in  1809,  and  offer  of  such  concessions  on  their  part  as  re- 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  new  road,  at  the  foot  garded  the  necessary  improvements  required, 
of  the  hill :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  increasing  provided  that  an  act  of  parliament  were  procured 
crime  proves  the  great  want  of  room  in  this  expressly  confirming  their  ,title ;  and  it  appears 
building,  there  being  no  means  of  classing  or  probable  that  an  agreement  of  tiiis  kind  will  be 
separating  prisoners,  nor  any  system  of  employ-  effected. 

ment  for  them.    The  national  school,  a  good  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  city,  viewed  in 

brick  building,  near  St.  Peter's  church,  was  almost  any  direction,  together  wiu  the  pecu- 

erscted  about  1814,  from  funds  collected  from  liar  interest  attached  to  many  of  its  antiquities, 

various  parts  of  the  county,  but  maintained  by  induces  a  considerable  annual  resort  of  travellers 

the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.    It  to  Lincoln.     This  is  much  aided  by  the  greatly 

receives  about  300  boys  and  200  giils :  there  b  improved    state  of  travelling  in  the  district : 
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while,  from  the  great  facility  with  which  passen-  another  extraordinary  cit  ^.instance  in  the  north* 

gers  are  steam-ferried  over  the  Humber  at  Bar-  west  comer  of  the  county :  agues  were  Ibnneri  j 

toil  several  times  a  day,  Lincoln  has  become  a  commonly  known  upon  the  Trent  and  MamlK^ 

favorite  line  of  connexion  from  the  south,  with  side;  at  present  they  are  rare,  and  nothto^  has 

the  east  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  been  effected  on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  Mmcber 

England.      There  is,  perhaps,  no  point  between  to  which  it  can  be  attributed  ;  but  there  'vras  a 

London  and  York  which  better  repays  a  day's  coincidence  of  time  with  the  draining  of  '^^ellio 

delay  to  a  traveller.    Lincoln  b  131  miles  north  fen  in  Yorkshire;  ana  this  effect  Mr.  A.  Young 

by  west  from  London.  very  justly  conjectures  to  have  been  the  cause  of 

LiMcoLN,  a  county  in  the  south  part  of  Maine,  this  remarkable  change 
bounded  north  by  Kennebeck  county,  east  by        The  lace  of  the  country  presents   maiiy  fiea> 

Hancock  county^  soatk  by  the  Atlantic,  and  west  tures  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.;  The 

by  Cumberland  county :  the  chief  towns.  Wis-  tndeiatigable  author  already  quoted    ohserres, 

casset  and  Bath.    2.  A  county  in  the  central  that  *  about  Belton  are  fine  views  from  the  tower 

part  of  Kentucky :   chief  town,  Stanford.     3.  on  Belmont    Lynn  and  the  Norfolk  Cliffii  are 

A  county  on  the  south  side  of  west  Tennessee :  visible,  Nottingham  Castle,  the  V^ale  of  Belvoir, 

chief  town,  Fayetteville.     4.  A  county  in  the  &c. ;  and  on  going  by  the  Cliff-towns  to   Un- 

west  part  of  North  Carolina:  chief  town  Lin-  coin  tliereare  many  fine  views.'    Various  places 

colntown.    5.  A  county  north  part  of  Georgia :  are  pointed  out  which  cannot  be  here  enanke- 

chief  towns,  Lincolnton  and  Goshen.  rated;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  *tbe 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — This  county  was  called  country  round   Grantham,   in   the    Ticinitj  of 

oy  the  Saxons  Lincollnscyre,  and  by  the  Nor-  Louth,  and  that  more  particularly  between  Boom 

man  invaders  Nichobhire :  but  its  etymology  is  and  the  former  place,  including  the  tu>ble  and 

extremely  doubtful.  Before  the  Roman  invasion  very  spacious  woods  of  Grimsthorpe,  abounds 

it  belonged  to  a  people  whom  the  invaders  called  with  that  inequalitv  of  surface,  that  diversified 

Coritani ;  but  when  the  Romans  took  possession  interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  lavm, 

of  it  they  made  it  a  part  of  the  division  called  which  constitute  the  picturesque  and  beantifol  in 

Britannia  Prima.     By  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  natural  scenery.*    Of  the  soil  of  this  county  it 

attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  but  was  sub-  has  been  observed,  that  it  may  be  truly  said  to 

sequently  incorporated  with  that  of  Wessex.  The  include  all  sorts  of  land  tliat  are  to  be  found  id 

Norman  conqueror  divided  the  whole  county  the  whole  kingdom.    The  county  naturally  di- 

among  his  followers.  vides  itself  into  the  wolds,  the  heaths,  and  the 

It  is  a  large  maritime  county,  the  third  with  fens.     The  last  occupy  the  sooth-east  parts  of 

respect  to  size  in  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  the  county,  and  were  formerly  a  swampy  and 

north  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  unprofitable  waste.    The  heaths,  now  enclosed, 

by  the  Humber ;   on  the  east  by  the  German  are  north  and  south  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  wold^ 

Ocean,  by  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash ;  extend,  somewhat  diagonally,  ftom  Spilsby  to 

on  the  west  by  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  very  n^ar  the  Humber ;  they  are  in  length  about 

and  Yorkshire ;  and  on  the  south  by  Rutland,  forty  miles,  and  their  greatest  breadth  about  ten. 

Northamptonshire,  and    Cambridgeshire.      Its  Both  the  heaths  and  the  wolds  are  calcareous 

form  is  an  irregular  oblong.    The  late  ingenious  hills.      The  fens    consist  of    lands  which   at 

secretary  to  the  board  of  agriculture  gives  the  some  former  period  '  have  been  covered  by  the 

following  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  county  in  sea,  and   by  human  art  have  been  recovered 

square  miles,  including  the  wolds,  the  heath  north  from  it.'    Some,  however,  have  entertained  the 

and  south  of  Lincoln,  the  lowland  tracts,  and  a  opinion  that  this  fen-land  was  formerly  a  woody 

remainder  or  miscellaneous  tract  of  1122  miles:  country;    but  concerning  the  grounds  of  this 

in  all  2888  square'miles,  or  1,848,320  acres.  Its  opinion  we  have  here  no  room  to  enquire, 
circumference  is  about  160  miles.    The  county        The  principal  rivers  belonging  to  or  passing 

consists  of  three  divisions,  viz.  Lindsey,  Kesteven,  through  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the  Ancholroe, 

and  Holland ;  thirty  hundreds,  five  sokes,  one  the  Witham,  the  Welland,  and  the  Glen.    The 

city,  thirty-one  market  towns,  and  630  parishes,  first  of  these  has  but  very  little  connexion  with 

It  is  in  the  diocese  of  its  own  name,  in  the  pro-  Lincolnshire,  more  properly  belonging  to  Staf- 

vince  of  Canterbury,  and 's  included  in  the  mid-  fordshire.     It  forms  nearly  the  north-western 

land  circuit.  boundary  from  North  Clifford  to  Stockworth, 

The  climate  of  this  county  has  long  been  con-  and  thus  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
sidered  cold,  damp,  and  unhealthy ;  but  these  Isle  of  Axholme.  The  Witham  is  the  only  ri- 
disadvantages  have,  for  some  years,  been  de-^  yer  that  strictly  belongs  to  this  county.  It  rises 
creasing.  The  progress  of  drainage,  and  conse-'  near  South  Witham,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
quent  cultivation,  has  gradually  operated  to  Stamford,  and  pursues  a  line  deviating  but  a 
render  the  air  more  mild  and  dry.  It  has,  little  from  tibe  north  by  Grantham  to  Lincoln, 
however,  been  observed,  *  that  immediately  after  It  then  turns  eastward,  and,  joined  by  a  stream 
the  Witham  drainage,  the  climate  of  the  lowland  from  the  wolds  in  the  north,  proceeds  south- 
district  was  rendered  more  agueish  than  before ;  vrard  through  the  fens  to  Tattershall,  where  it 
but,  upon  the  drainage  being  completed,  this  is  met  by  the  Bain  from  Homcastle,  and  after- 
effect disappeared,  and  it  became  much  healthier  wards  to  Boston,  soon  felling  into  the  great  bay 
than  it  haa  ever  been.  Still,  however,  the  people  between  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  at  the  month 
are  subject  to  agues  occasionally.  The  north-  of  the  FossdyRe  Wash.  This  river  is  defended 
east  winds  in  the  spring  also  are  more  sharp  and  against  the  incursions  of  the  sea  by  a  curiously 
prevalent  than  further  inland.'    There  is  also  constructed  sluice,  just  before  it  reaches  Boston. 
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It  is  the  last  of  those  numerous  streams  which  gist,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Acts  and  Monii- 

contribute  to  form  the  great  gulf  between  the  ments  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  was  greatly 

two  above-named  counties ;   Uie  Boston  Deeps  assisted  by  Dr.  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  oi 

being  at  its  mouth  nearly  opposite  to  those  of  Canterbury.      Born  at  Boston,   1517.      Died 

Lynn  across  the  b^.    I^uch  of  the  present  bed  1587. — Mr.  Alexander  Kilham,  founder  of  a  new 

of  the  river,  from  Boston  upwards,  is  a  new  ar-  sect,  or  rather  division,  of  Arminian  Methodists, 

titicial  cut,  made  for  the  purpose  of  widening  was  bom  at  £p worth. — Admiral  Sir  W.  Monson. 

and  straightening  the  channel,  rendering  it  more  &om  at  South  Carlton,   1569.    Died   1642-3. 

commodious  for  navigation,  and  better  adapted  — Francis  Peck,  an  eminent  antiquary,  biogra- 

to  receive  and  cany  off  the  water  of  the  conti-  ;Phcr>    and  critic.      Born  at  Stamford,  1692. 

guous  fens.    The  coast  north  of  Boston  is  not  'Died   1743. —  The   Patriotic   Thomas    Sutton, 

distinguished  by  any  remarkable  streams  to  the  founder  of  the  Charterhouse-School,  London, 

mouth  of  the  Uumber;  the  rivers  which  reach  Born  at  Knaith,  1532.     Died  1611. — ^The  two 

the  sea  at  Wainfleet  and  galtfleet  being  consi-  Wesleys,  John  and  Charles,  founders  of  the  Ar- 

rable,  though  tlie  latter  is  navigable  to  Louth.  minian  Methodists.  They  were  bom  atEpworth. 

There  are  several  valuable  canaU  ip  this  county,  John,  l703.    Died  179 1 .    Charles,  1708.    Died 

particularly  an  inland  navigation  fr(^m  Boston  ^)y  178^.— The    zealous  and  intrepid  archbishop 

ferothertoft  farm  on  the  Witham,  cut  to  Lincoln,  WKitgift."  Born  at  Great  Grimsby,  1530.    Died 

and  thence  by  Fossdyke  Canal  into  the'Trent;  Febmar^  29th,  1603. 

and  thence  again  to  all  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lan-  There  are  here  no  manufactures  of  any  great 

cashire,  &c.    There  is  also  a  canal  fro^ia  \Vit-  extent.     Woollen  and  woollen  yam  have  been 

ham  to  Boston,  finished  in  1796;  and  anbtlier  considered  the  staple  trade  of  the  county.  Ships 

from  Grantham  into  the  Trent,  near  Holm .  tierce-  are  built  at  Gainsborough ;  and  *  a  pretty  fabric 

point.    The  Ancholme  cut  is  navigable  from  for  brushes*  is  also  manufactured  there ;    also 

Bishop's   Bridge   to  the  Humber,  at  Ferraby  coarse  hemp-sacking.    There  are  also  sotae  fac- 

Sluice.    There  is  another  from  Homcastle  to  the  tories  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax 

river  Wiihara,  at  Dogdyke,  near  Tattershall ;  and  linen.     Its  chief  tirade,  howi»ver,  is  in  fat 

and  another  from  Louth  to  the  Humber.    There  cattle. 

is  another  from  Grantham  to  Nottingham,  thirty-  'LINT)EN,  n.«.     Sax.  lint>.    The   lime-tree, 

three  miles,  a  very  fine  canal,  completed  in  1796,  See  Lime. 

which  cost  £100,000.  It  passes  near  some  fine  Hani  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dr^dm. 
beds  of  plaster;  and  lime  is  brought  in  large  Linden  Tree.  SeeTiLiA. 
Quantities  from  Criche  in  Derbyshire.  Caistor  LINDSAY  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  Scottish 
Canal  joins  the  river  Ancholme  in  the  parish  of  poet,  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born 
south  Kelsey,  and  proceeds  in  a  direct  course  m  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  near  Cupar  in  Tife- 
nearly  to  the  town  of  Caistor,  being  a  distance  of  shire.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's;  and, 
about  nine  miles.  The  Stainforth  and  Readley  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to 
Canal  commences  at  the  river  Dun,  about  a  mile  Scotland  in  1514.  Soon  after  bid  arrival  he  was 
to  the  west  of  Fishlake,  and  rans  parallel  with  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
that  river  opposite  to  Thorn ;  from  whence,  in  a  kmg,  and  tutor  to  the  prince,  afterwards  James 
I  me  nearly  due  east,  it  passes  Crowle  av  d  Read-  V.  He  enjoyed  several  other  honorable  employ- 
ley,  whence  it  forms  a  junction  with  'he  river  ments  at  court ;  but,  in  1533,  was  depnved  of 
Trent.  A  branch  from  this  canal,  about  a  mile  them  all,  except  thatof  lyon  king  at  arms,  which 
across  Thorn  Common  to  Hangman  H  11,  joins  he  held  till  his  death.  His  disgrace  was  proba- 
the  river  Dun.  The  total  length  of  this  canal  bly  owing  to  his  invectives  against  the  clergy, 
is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles ;  and,  mn-  After  the  decease  of  James  V.  Sir  David  be- 
lting through  a  fen  part  of  the  courtry,  has  came  a  fevorite  of  the  regent  earl  of  Arran ;  but 
little  elevation,  and  no  lockage,  except  out  of  the  abbot  of  Paisley  did  not  soffer  him  to  con- 
the  rivers,  and  at  the  extremities.  Lincolnshire  tinue  long  in  favor  with  the  earl.  He  then  re- 
being  so  completely  a  grazing  county,  there  is  tired  to  his  patemal  estate,  and  spent  the  remain- 
but  little  else  to  notice  with  respect  to  its  natural  der  of  his  days  in  raral  tranquillity.  He  died  in 
productions.  Some  of  the  cattle  raised  in  this  1553.  His  poetical  talents,  considering  the  age 
county  are  of  the  most  surprising  and  almost  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible ;  be 
incredible  size.  This  county  returns  twelve  treats  the  Romish  clergy  with  great  severity,  and 
members  to  parliament ;  viz.  two  for  the  shire,  writes  with  humor :  but  he  takes  such  liberties 
two  for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  two  for  Stamford,  with  words,  lengthening  or  shortening  them  for 
two  for  Boston,  two  for  Grantham,  and  two  for  measure  or  rhime,  that  the  Scotch  have  to  this 
Grimsby.  No  other  name  need  be  mentioned  day  a  proverb,  for  an  unusual  expression.  There 
to  establish  the  biographical  honor  of  this  county  is  nae  sic  a  woid  in  a'  Davie  Lindsay.  He  wrote 
than  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  born  several  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  first  intro- 
at  the  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe,  in  the  duced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland.  His 
village  of  Colterworth.  The  house  is  still  stand-  poems  are  printed  in  one  volume ;  and  fragments 
ing. — ^Tbe  accomplished  Anne  Askewe,  who  was  of  his  plays  in  MS.  are  in  Mr.  William  Carmi- 
bom  at  Relsey  about   1520,  and  martyred  at  chad's  collection. 

Smithfield  1546,  going  to  heaven,  as  Fuller  ex-  Lindsay  (John),  a  learned  English  clergyman, 

presses  it,  <  in  a  chariot  of  fire.' — ^The  patriotic  bora  in  1686,  and   educated  at  Oxford.    He 

and  loyal  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh.     Bom  at  Boum,  preached  many  years  to  a  dissenting  congregation 

1521.    Died  1598. — John  Fox,  the  martyrolo-  m  Aldersgate  Street     He  published,  1.  The 
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Short  History  of  the  Regal  Succession:  2.  He-  GoTemment.    He  died  November  3d.,  1803,  in 

marks    on  whistOD*s  Scripture  Politics,  8to.  his  eightieth  year.    Besides  the  abore  ivorks  he 

London.    1 720 :    3.  A  Translation  of  Mason's  wrote,  On  the  Pre&ce  to  St.  John's  Gospel ;  Oc 

Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England;  1726:  Praying  to  Christ;  An  Historical  Vie^ir  of  the 

and  some  sermons.    He  died  21st  of  June  1768,  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  IVor^hip, 

aged  eighty-two.  from  the  Reformation;  and  several  other  pieces: 

LINDS£Y  (Theophilus),  a  modem  divine  of  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  mlso   bem 

the  Unitarian  persuasion,  was  bom  at  Middle-  miblished  since  hb  death,  and  a  life  of  him  by 

wich  in  Cheshire,  in  1723.     He  received  his  Mr.  Belsham. 

early  education  at  Middlewich  and  Leeds,  and        UNDUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Britain,  on  or 

at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  near  the  site  of  Lincoln,  possessed  hj  the  Ho- 

St.  John^s  Cambridge.    Having  taken  orders,  by  resti;  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  with 

the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Alauna  and  Victoria,  as  the  three  principal  cities 

his  sponsor,  he  was  appointed  domeitic  chaplain  of  that  people.  If  the  conjectures  of  the  modems 

to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  1754  accompa-  are  just,  tnat  Alauna  was  Alnwick,   Litidom 

nied  earl  Percr  to  the  continent    On  his  return  Lincoln,  and  Victoria  Perth,  the  dominions  of  the 

he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  archdeacon  Horesti  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
Blackbume,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in        IINDUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 

Dorsetshire,  which  he  exchanged  in  1764  for  that  Rhodes,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the 

of  Catterick,  Yorkshire.    In  1771  he  zealooaly  Island.    It  was  built  by  Tlepolemus  the  boo  of 

co-operated  with  his  lather-in-law,  Dr.  Jolm  Hercules,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculos;  by 

Jebb,  and  others,  to  obtain  relief  in  regard  to  Lindas,  one  of  the  Heliades,  grandsons  of  Apollo, 

subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  soon  according  to  Strabo.    It  was  the  native  place  of 

after,  havinr  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men ;  and  had  a 

he  resigned  hu  livings,  and  came  to  London,  famous  temple  of  Lindian  Minerva,  built  by  the 

where  he  opened  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Essex  daughters  or  Danaus.    Cadmus  enriched  it  with 

Street,  Strand;  and  conducted  the  service  ae-  manv  splendid  offerings,  llie  citizens  dedicated 

cording  to  the  plan  of  a  liturnr,  altered  from  that  and  hung  up  here  the  seventh  o(  Pindar's  Oly m- 

of  the    establishment   by  me  celebrated  Dr.  pic  odes,  written  in  letters  of  gold.    The  ruins 

Samud  Clarke.    About  the  same  time  he  pub-  of  this  superb  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 

lished  his  Apology,  of  which  several  editions  top  of  a  hi{^  hill  which  overlooks  the  sea.     Rr- 

were  printed.    Tmt  was  followed  by  A  Sequel  lies  of  the  walls,  consisting  of  stones  of  an  enor- 

to  Uie  Apology,  in  which  he  replies  to  the  vari-  mous  size,  still  show  it  to  have  been  built  in  the 

ous  answers  given  to  that  work.     He  continued  Egyptian  style.  The  piU&n  ^nd  other  ornaments 

to  conduct  the  services  of  his  chapel  in  conjunc-  have  been  carried  off.    On  the  most  elevated 

tion  with  Dr.  Disney  until  1793,  when  he  re-  peak  of  the  rock  are  the  rains  of  a  castle,  which 

signed  the  pulpit,  but  continued  actively  to  em-  may  have  served  as  a  fortress  to  the  city.    Its 

ploy  his  pen.    In  1802  he  published  his  last  circumference  is  very  extensive. 
woxk^  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Divine 
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